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PREFACE. 


The original design of the compiler of this work was to prepare a collection of 
popular and domestic receipts, to contain only those whose practical utility had 
been established, either by actual trial or by the guaranty of undoubted authori- 
ties, thus excluding the mass of untried, and, consequently, unreliable information 
to be found in Receipt Books, compiled with a view to quantity rather thau 
quality. As the work progressed, it was found, in many cases, no easy matter to 
draw a line between the simple or practical and the artistic or scientitic. To meet 
this difficulty, it was determined to enlarge its scope, increasing the usefulness of — 
the former by the additional light of scientific research, and rendering the latter 
easy of application by reducing the formule and technicalities of scientific writers 
to plain language, so as to be understood by tae uninitiated. To carry out this 
idea intelligibly, the plan has been adopted of classifying the various subjects 
treated of in the Encyclopedia, so that each should be presented in a compact 
form of completeness unattainable by any other method; omitting only, in erder 
to save repetition, such information as could be found in connection with some 
other subject in another part of the work, but easily reached by the introduction 
of reference numbers, or by the aid of the Index. 


The result of this change of scheme in the preparation of the Enevclopedia is 
twofold: first, an amount of information on popular and household matters 
rarely, it is believed, to be found in one voluine; seeondly, a condensed digest of 
all the practical information, bearing on the various branches of the industrial 
arts, that is contained in the best scientific works of modern times, many of which — 
are costly and technical in style, and some of them rarely to be found in this 
country. 


This has necessarily involved an almost incredible amount of patient and per- 
sistent labor, rendered unavoidable in order to separate and extract the practical 
matter from theoretical propositions and speculative deductions, of great value to 
the expert, but. entirely beyond the scope of a popular work; this will be fully 
corroborated by the annexed list of authorities, which have been quoted or con- 
sulted in the preparation of the Enevelopedia. In accomplishing this the compiler 
has been assisted by a gentleman whose knowledge of languages, and other at- 
tainments, have aided him materially in his undertaking. 


The various processes and formule connected with the Practical Arts form, 
therefore, a distinguishing feature of the work, of the highest utility both in the 
laboratory and the workshop. They are further explained, where it has been 
deemed necessary, with neatly executed illustrations and diagrams, thus giving the 
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other subject in another part of the work, but easily reached by the introduction 
of reference numbers, or by the aid of the Index. 


The result of this change of scheme in the preparation of the Encyclopedia is 
twofold: first, an amount of information on popular and household matters 
rarely, it is believed, to be found in one volume; secondly, a condensed divest. of 
all the practical information, bearing on the various branches of the industrial 
arts, that is contained in the best scientific works of modern times, many of which | 
are costly and technical in style, and some of them rarely to be found in this 
country. 


This has necessarily involved an almost incredible amount of patient and per- 
sistent labor, rendered unavoidable in order to separate and extract the practical 
matter from theoretical propositions and speculative deductions, of great value to 
the expert, but entirely beyond the scope of a popular work; this will be fully 
corroborated by the annexed list of authorities, which have been quoted or con- 
sulted in the preparation of the Encyclopedia. In accomplishing this the compiler 
has been assisted by a gentleman whose knowledge of languages, and other at- 
tainments, have aided him materially in his undertaking. 


The various processes and formuke connected with the Practical Arts form, 
therefore, a distinguishing feature of the work, of the highest utility both in the 
laboratory and the workshop. They are further explained, where it has been 
deemed necessary, with neatly executed illustrations and diagrams, thus giving the 
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inexperienced a clear insight into many of those scientific operations usually sup- 
posed to be attainable only by persons trained and educated for the purpose. 


The Receipts containing information more especially applicable to domestic 
matters and the requirements of every-day life, deserve more than a passing 
notice, as no pains have been spared. to make them comprehensive, thorough, 
and clearly understood; showing not only what must be done, but how to do 
it, in order to attain any desired result; giving the materials used, their proper 
proportions, and how to prepare, mix and apply them; introducing also, wher- 
ever advisable or necessary, reliable tests for the purity, strength, etc., of the 
substances brought into requisition. This principle of testing is a noticeable 
feature throughout the Encyclopedia. 


In the Medical department, each recipe or formula is adopted for its efficacy 
only, without reference to any particular School of Medicine. Some of them 
are published for the first time in this work, being obtained from the private 
memoranda of a distinguished physician, and other similar sources. 


With the exception of general, but thorough, directions for Curing, Preserving, 
Pickling and Canning, Culinary receipts have been avoided, as they may be found 
in any reliable Cookery Book; the design of this work being to afford only such 
inforination as is not otherwise easily attainable. 


The Tables of Weights and Measures, and their comparative values, are by a 
competent mathematician, and founded on official or other well-established data. 
They include also a careful selection of general statistical information from authentic 
sources. 


The last 24 pages consist of Miscellaneous Receipts, which would not readily 
admit of classification; including, also, a few additional receipts obtained too late 
to take their place in the part of the book to which they properly belong. These 
will always be found by consulting the Index, a course which will insure the find- 
ing of all the information connected with the subject desired. 


Condensation has been resorted to throughout the work, as far as possible, and 
repetition greatly avoided by the use of reference numbers, which are introduced 
wherever it bas been found necessary to refer the reader for further information 
contained in some paragraph in another part of the book. 


A carefully prepared Index is appended, in as condensed a form as perspicuity 
will allow. A glance at the directions given at the commencement of the Index 
will materially aid in finding the article or paragraph sought for. 


In submitting to the public this contribution to the popular resourees of general 
information and practical knowledge, the compiler begs to offer his apologies for 
any errors or omissions that may occur in it; reserving for future editions such 
corrections and additions as circumstances may suggest, or the march of improve- 
ment demand. By no means assuming the impossible attribute of perfection for 
this work, he believes that its contents will at least warrant his claiming for the 
Encyclopedia a marked superiority over other existing works of a similar nature. 
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anipulations. Under this 
heading will be found a brief descrip- 

tion of the various methods of chemical ma- 
nipulation, constantly emploved in this work. 
This is deemed especially necessary, as many, 
if not all, of the processes described, depend 
greatly on careful and skillful manipulation in 
the preparation as well as in the combination 
of the necessary ingredients. (See Nu. 3530. ) 

2. Annealing. Tho process by which 
glass is rendered less frangible, and metals, 
which have become brittle, aguin rendered 
tough and malleable. Glass vessels, and other 
articles of glass, are annealed by being placed 
in an oven or apartment near the furnaces at 
which they are formed, called the “leer,” 
where they are allowed to cool slowly, the 
pieces being prolonged according to their 

ulk. Steel, iron, and other metals, are an- 
nealed by heating them and allowing them to 
cool slowly on the hearth of the furnace, or 
ay other suitable place, unexposed to the 
cold. 

8. Bath. In cases where an equable hat 
has to be sustained at, or not te exceed, a 
certain fixed degree, it is evident that an open 
fire or flame would be too varfable for ti 
pulp To obviate this difficulty, the vesse] 
to heated is immersed or imbedded, to a 
convenient depth, in another vessel containing 
water, oil, saline solution, sand, metal, etce., 
as circumstances require, to which the heat is 
opps and whose temperature can be regula- 
ted, if necessary, by the use of a thermometer. 
Steam is also applied.to this purpose; but, of 
course, requires special apparatus. The baths 
most commonly used are the water bath and 
the sand bathe ~— > 


4. Sand Bath. Aniron or copper vessel 
should beemployed fea purpose. Sufficient 
sea or river sand, previously washed clean and 
dried, must be put in to cover the bottom 
aden apace 6 The vessel to be acted on is then 
introduced, and the intervening space around 
it filled up to the desired height with sand, 
and the whole placed over a furnace. The 
object of the sand is to cut off direct commu- 


nication with the fire and produce a gradual 
and equable heat. 

5. Water Bath, or Bain-Marie. This 
arrangement is used where the heat required 
is not over 212° Fah., and consists of one 
vessel within another, secured so that they 
cannot come in contact at any point below 
the level of the water which has been intro. 
duced to fiil up the space between them. A 
double glue-pot is a water bath. 

As the temperature of water cannot be 
increased, in an open vessel, above its boiling 
point, 2129, a vessel immersed in it can never 
be heated above that point; and, by keeping 
the water boiling, this degree can be steadily 
sustained. Where other degrees of heat are 
requisite, the following table, showing the 
bolling points of different substances and sat- 
urated solutions, will serve asa guide. A still 
higher degree of heat may be reached by using, 
With appropriate vessels, metals whose melting 
point is Known. (See Index for Melting Point 
of Metals.) 

6. Table exhibiting in degrees of Fah- 
renheit the Boiling Heat of different 


liquids. 
MUNG le.a5 elas eee neGe 96° 
do sp. grav.: .7365 at 489. ....... 100 
Carburet of Sulphur................ 113 
Alécohol,:sp:. gt. 813s. 0.0.00 ceceens 2 1734 
Nitne Acid, sp. gr. 1.42............ 247 
WW HCORs5.Sccce ls ote aus be cehs aie cues Geman 212 
AMM INGWM At sida sowageic ees yeaa 140 
Muriatic Acid, sp. gr. 1.094......... 232 
Rectified Petroleum.............-.- 306 
Ou of Turpentine................-- 316 
Sulphuric Acid, sp. gr. 1.848.....-.-. 600 
do do do 1.810........ 473 
do do lo 1.780 coca seas 435 
do do do 1.700........ 374 
do do do 1.650........ 300 
do do do 1.520.......- 20) 
do do do 1.408........ 200) 
do do do 1.300........ 240 
PHOSPHOMMS «2.2650 scctestenawise suis on4 
Linseed Oik.2s a.esecusete nue eweece 640 
Witnle Out cucsuclew i ecsaties setae 630 


MGPCUry sa:ciaiss Givew ws wee Seneca 662 


10 MANIPULATIONS. 
7. Table showing the Boiling Heat of! When a liquid is set aside to settle for future 


various Saturated Solutions. decantation by the first method, it is best to 
Saturated solution of use a bell shaped vessel, or one provided with 
Muriate Of LAMG. ods s stnccs cece 285° | a lip, for convenience in pouring ; as in decant- 
Acetate of Soda............-....- 256 ing from a full vessel whose side is straight, 
Niwate Of BOGS « é5csscscccsecauens 246 the liquid is very apt to flow down the out- 
ROGMONS BAlbic kc ci swksivsencoans 240 side of the vessel. This can, however, be 
DR Sete Ks Rebs dandeunee eae 238 obviated by holding a glass rod or stick, pre- 
Muriate of Ammonia...........-.. 236 viously wetted in the liquid, nearly upright, 
Tartrate Of Posh. cecwccscesss os 234 with one end resting in or ronpenees over the 
BOR BOG sc dase nkwstias nn tusaeen te 2244 [receptacle into which the liquid is to be 
Muriate of Bods .. ossisc css eee 224 decanted; the liquid is poured gently down 
Sulphate of Magnesia............ 222 the upper side of the stick, eng 9 the rim 
ODE hin sin sis iacenionna de aevenss 222 of the vessel in contact with it. e liquid 
Phosphate of Soda............... 222 will be more strongly attracted by the wet 
Uarbonate Of Boda: coe cn cccices 220 stick, than by the i surface of the outside 
RIOR isitkiesmins cae tiesreenwase 220 of the vessel. (See illustration. ) 
Ohiorate of Potash. ié.oacvcssc cc's: 218 
Sulphate of Copper.............. 216 
Acetate of Lead o6 ons conscwascas 215 
Gisuher Galt. occ cccssscecccocies 2134 


8. Concentration. The volatilization or 
evaporation of part of a liquid in order to 
increase the strength of the remainder. The 
operation can only be performed on solutions 
of substances of greater fixity than the men- 
strua or liquids in which they are dissolved. 
Many of the liquid acids, solutions of the) 
alkalis, etc., are concentrated by distilling off 
their water. | 

9. Crystallization. Crystals are sym-| If this method of decanting is inconvenient, 
metrical forms assumed by certain- bodies in| or, from the nature of the vessel, impossible, 
solidifying from a liquid or gaseous state:/ a syphon must be used. This is a tube of 
and as the same substances, under similar) glass or metal, bent at an angle of about 30°, 
circumstances, always assume the same) with one leg or end longer than the other. A 
crystalline shape, their crystals afford a means | piece of india-rubber tubing makes an excel- 
of distinguishing substances otherwise a ent and easily adjusted syphon for decantin 


in appearance ; as for instance oxalic acid and | liquids which will not affect that material. 
Epsom salts. Sulphur, anhydrous salts, lead, |The syphon must be first filled and then the 
tin, and other fusible substances which are! shorter leg inserted in the liquid, care being 
unalterable by heat are crystallized by fusion. | taken to keep its extremity always below the 
They are to be melted at the lowest possible | surface, and the liquid will flow continuously 
temperature, and allowed to cool very gradu-| out of the longer leg as long as there is any 
ally. As soon as a crust forms on the surface | left in the vessel. For decanting caustic 
(which then becomes furrowed) it must be} liquids, acids, &¢., syphons of different kinds 
see with a rod, and the fluid portion) are provided, constructed especially for the 
ecanted, and the crystals will be found coat- | purpose. 
ing the interior of the vessel. Volatile solids,, 11. Deflagration. The sudden combus- 
such as iodine, camphor, ete., when heated so tion of any substance, for the purpose of pro- 
as to produce Sublimation (see No. 30), yield; ducing some change in its composition, by 
vapors which, in cooling, take the form of) the joint action of heat and oxygen. The 
crystals. process is commonly performed by projecting 
Soluble substances are crystallized by the into a red hot crucible, in small portions at a 
evaporation of a saturated solution of the time, a mixture of about equal parts of nitre 
substance. The solution should be made and, | and of the body to be oxidized. 
_if necessary, clarified and filtered at boiling 12. Desiccation. The evaporation or 
pity in which state more of the substance is drying off of the aqueous portion of solid 
eld in solution than when cool; this excess bodies. — Plants and chemical preparations 
is deposited in crystalline form as the solution are deprived of their humidity by exposure 
cools or evaporates. The crystals thus ob-| to the sun, a current of dry air, an atmosphere 
tained are strained from the remaining liquid, | rendered artificially dry by sulphuric acid, or 
or mother water, and dried. by the direct application of heat by means of 
If strings be sugpended in the hot solution, | a water-bath, a sand-bath, or a Common fire. 
crystals will form upon them during cooling Planks and timber are now seasoned, on the 
or evaporation; in this manner rock-candy, large seale, in this way, by which a condition 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), alum, ete., may be attained in 2 or 3 days, which, on the 
are crystallized. Crystallization is also some- old system, took as many years to produce. 
times the result of chemical reaction; silver,, 18. Distillation. Distillation consists 
for instance, precipitated from its solutions by in vaporizing a liquid in one vessel, and con- 
zinc, forms a crystalline deposit. ducting the vapor into another vessel, where 
10. Decantation. The operation of pour- it is condensed and collected. The process is 
ing off the clear portion of a liquid from its, used for separating a liquid from solid sub- 
sediment. This is performed either by gently | stances with which it may be mixed; for im- 
inclining the vessel, or by means of a syphon. | preguating a liquid with the volatile princi- 
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les of plants, as in the preparation of Hau de| accomplished by keeping the neck and _re- 
Cologne and other aromatic spirits, and for| ceiver wrapped in wet cloths, on which a 
separating a more volatile liquid from one less stream of cold 
so, as alcohol from water. | water is keptrun- 

For example, as alcohol is transformed into ning. This may 
vapor at the temperature of 176°, while water be conveniently 
remains, at this temperature, in a liquid state, done by means of 
it is only necessary to heat the mixed liquids a syphon, made 
to 176°, when the alcohol rises in vapor, and by dipping one 
the water is left behind. The vessel in which == end of astrip of 
the liquids are heated is closed by an air-tight _ cotton in a vessel 
cover, and from this cover a pipe is led and ~ of water, and al- 
coiled through a cask of ool water; as the = lowing the other 
alcoholic vapor enters this cold pipe it is end tohang down 
condensed to the liquid form. This process of upon the cloths, 
evaporating and condensing a tee is called) bound loosely around the receiver and the 
distillation; the apparatus is called a still or| neck of the retort. Retorts are heated ina 
retort, and the coiled pipe is the ‘‘ worm of| water or sand bath, placed over the naked 
the still,” or the condenser. fire, or they may be held by a circle of metal, 

On the small scale distillation is performed | in which case the retort may be heated by 
in the simplest way by means of the common | the argand gas flame, as in Fig. 1, or by live 
glass retort (a,) and the receiver (b,) as in| coals. Where it is to be subjected to a heat 
Fig. 1. The retort may be either simple, as) sufficient to soften the glass, the bulb may be 
previously coated with a mixture of clay and 
sand, and dried. (See Nos. 1695 and follow- 
ing.) 

Mya on the small scale it is sometimes 
necessary to employ distillatory apparatus 
constructed of other materials besides glass. 

The still in general use fond page 12) may be 
considered as composed of three or four parts: 

I. The cucurbit or body of the still, A. 
This portion of the apparatus receives the 
direct action of the fire, and contains the 
liquid to be distilled when the process is to 
be conducted by a naked fire. It is in the 
form of a truncated reversed cone, A, mounted 

on a rounded portion, a a, which rests on the 
furnace, X X, and terminated at the top by 

a collar of somewhat smaller diameter than 
_ | the lower part. 

AA _ Cisahole by which the liquid is introduced 
Fig. 1. on i body of the apparatus; dd are the 
— ndles. 
in Fig. 2, or tubulated as in Fig. 1, and some-| J], The water-bath, B, a cylindrical vessel 
times the receiver has a tubulure to allow the | of tin or tinned copper, which is placed in the 
escape of gas or expanded air, as in Fig. 3.|cucurbit, A, closing it lightly by means of 
The t advantages of the glass retort are| the collar, m, which rests on the collar, b b. 
that it admits of constant observation of the This vessel is used only when the mixture to 
materials within, that it is acted upon or in-| he distilled is not exposed to the direct heat 
jured by but few substances, and may be | of the fire; in this case the cucurbit, A, fulfills 
cleaned generally with facility. Its great) the office of a water-bath, and the vessel, B, 
disadvantage is its brittleness. takes the place of the cucurbit. : 

The tubula- When, instead of distilling by the naked 
ted retort is fire, the water-bath is employed, water only 
more liable to /: is put into the cucurbit, in which the vessel, 
crack than the |- B, is placed containing the liquid to be dis- 
plain one, on tilled. 
account of the III. The head of the capital, G. This part 
necessarily Fig. 2. may be placed either on the cucurbit, when 
greater thick- distilling by naked fire, or on the vessel, B, if 
ness of the glass in the neighborhood of the| used, care having been taken to make both 
tubulature ; nevertheless it is very convenient | openings of the same size; it is very nearly 
on account of the facility which it offers for) the shape of the upper part of a retort, and is 
the introduction of the materials. | furnished with a large pipe by which the 

When the common glass retort and cee Ver | Yan ot is to be carried off to the worm or 
are used for the distillation of liquids, care | cooler. 
should be taken not to apply the luting until) ». A hole which, during the operation, is 
the atmospheric air is expelled (see Lute), | kept closed by a screw top, e, and its use is to 
unless the receiver has a tubulure for its) introduce fresh liquid into the cucurbit with- 
ry The operator should aim at keeping | out having to disconnect the apparatus. 
the y of the retort hot, and the neck and; IV. The cooler or worm, D. This is a 
receiver cool. A hood of pasteboard will| long tin pipe, bent in the form of a screw, and 
facilitate the former; and the latter will be. priuloned in a copper or wooden vessel full of 


Fig. 3 
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eold water. The up- 
per part of the pipe, 
which is often en- 
larged in a g'obular 
fourm, receives from 
the beak of the cap- 
ital the vapors 
arising from the cu- 
curbit; the lower 
ortion is open be- 
ow, so that the con- 
densed liquid flows 
into a vessel placed 
underneath. 

All the joints of 
the apparatus are to 
be luted with bands 
of paper soakedin 
paste; the joint of 
the cucurbit, when 
used as a water- 
bath, must not be 
tight, in order to al- 
low of the escape of 
the steam from the 
boil ng water. (See 
Lute.) 

gq. Tin rests for 
supporting and fix- 
ing the worm in the 
vessel. 

h. A vertical pipe 
fixed to the side of 
the vessel, open at both ends and terminated ! 
at the top by a funnel. 

This pipe serves to renew the water in the 
cooler; cold water is poured in at the top 
which flows to the bottom of the vessel, and | 
being of a lower specific gravity than the bot! 
water, forces it out at the escape pipe, é. | 

A. A tap, by which all the water in the 
worm tub can be discharged. 

J. A connecting pipe inserted between the 
beak of the capital and the collar of the still 
is of precisely the sane height as the collar, 
m, of the cucurbit, B, and is only used in 
distilling by the water-bath; when a naked 
fire is used this pipe is unnecessary, as the 
beak will reach down to the collar of the still 
without it. 

In distilling perfuunes and cordials, the 
object is to extract or separate the odorous 
and aromatic principle from the roots, flowers, 
seed, or spices used to impart the character- 
istic odor and taste to the liquor, and it is 
usual to macerate such ingredients in. strong 
alcohol several days before distillation. Great | 
‘are should be taken that the heat should, in 
all cases, be as gentle and uniform as possible. 
Remember that accidents may be effectually 
prevented by distilling spirits in a water-bath, 
which, if sufficiently large, will perform the 
¢peration with all the dispatch requisite for 
dae most extensive business, 

14, Elutriation. In chemistry, the ope- 
ration of washing insoluble powders with 
water, to separate them from foreign matter, 
or the coarser portion, It is usually per- 
formed by grinding or triturating the mass 
with a httle water, until reduced to a very 
fine powder, and this paste is suddenly dif- 
fused through a large quantity of water in a 
ee vessel, from which, after the subsidence 
vf the grusser portivn, the liquid is poured in- 
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to another vessel, and allowed to deposit the 
fine powder it still holds in suspension. 
When this has taken place, the clear super- 
natant liquor ix decanted, and the sediment 
drained and dried. The coarse sediment. de- 
posited in the first vessel is now submitted to 
a fresh grinding and diffusion through water, 
and the entire operation ix repeated, until 
the whole of the pulverizable portion is 
washed over. The proper length of time for 
the liquid to remain in the first vessel, depends 
solely on the density of the powder, and the 
degree of fineness required im the product ; 
heavy powders subsiding almost immediately, 
while hght ones often take several minutes to 
deposit: their coarser portion, © Sometimes 
three or more vessels are employed, and the 
muddy liquor, after remaining a short time in 
the first, is poured into the next one, and 
thix, in a short time longer, into the third, 
and so on, until the last vessel is’ filled, by 
which means, powders of different degrees of 
fineness are obtained; that deposited in the 
last vessel being in the minutest state of 
division. 

15. Evaporation. The conversion of a 
fluid into vapor by means of heat, diminished 
atmospheriG pressure, OF exposure to a dry 
atinosphere. The process of evaporation 1s 
resorted to;—1. For the vapor as a source of 
heat or power, as in steam boilers, &¢.;—2. 
To separate volatile fluids from other bodies 
which are either fixed or less volatile ;—3. To 
recover solid) bodies from their solutions ;—4. 
To concentrate or strengthen a solution by 
expelling a portion of the liquid ;—5. To 
purity liquids by expelling any volatile mat- 
ters which they may contain. As evapora- 
tion is, under ordinary circumstances, confined 
tu the surface of the liquid, wide shallow 
Vessels are the best for the purpose; the pro- 
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cess is greatly facilitated by exposing the 
surface to a current of dry air, especi Vv if 
the air be heated. On a small scale, shallow 
capsules of glass, wedgwood ware, porcelain or 
metal, are commonly employed, and are ex- 
posed to heat by placing them over a lamp, 
open ey or in & water or sand-bath. (See 

0. 44, 

16. Fermentation. Chemists distinguish 
fermentation into five kinds, viz: 
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all liquids that are not of a corrosive or viscid 
nature, and are universally employed for 
filtering small quantities of liquids in the 
laboratory. A piece of the paper is taken, ofa 
‘size proportionate to the quantity of the sub- 
stance to be filtered, and is first doubled from 
corner to corner into a triangle (see Fig. 1, 
below), which is again doubled into a smaller 
triangle, and the angular portion of the 
margin being rounded off with a pair of 


The saccharine fermentation, by which | scissors, constitutes a paper cone, which is 


starch and gum are converted into sugar. 
The alcoholic or vinous fermentation, by 
which sugar is converted into alcohol. 


The viscous or muoilaginous fermentation, | Another method of forming a Pee 
which converts sugar into slime or mucilage, | ferred by some persons, is to dou 


instead of alcohol. 

The acetous fermentation, by which alcohol 
is converted into vinegar. 

The putrid fermentation, or putrefaction, 
which 13 exhibited in its most marked form in 
the putrefaction of animal substances. 

17. Filtration. The word filtration is 
absolutely synonymous with straining; but, 
in the eet of the laboratory, the former 
is usually applied to the operation of render- 
ing liquids transparent, or nearly so, by 
passing them through fine media, as filtering 
paper, for instance; the latter to the mere 
separation of the grosser portion, by running 
them through coarse media, as flannel, horse- 
hair cloth, etc., through which they flow 
with considecable rapidity. Filtration is 
distinguished from clarification, by the former 
removing the solid matter, or cause of opacity 
or foulness, by mere mechanical means, 
whereas the latter consists in the clearing of 
a liquid by depuration, or the subsidence of 
the suspended substances or feces, arising 
from their pabee being naturally greater 
than the fluid with which they are mixed, or 
being rendered so by heat or the addition of 
some foreign substance. (See Fining.) 

The apparatus, vessels, or media, employed 
for filtration, are called filters, and are com- 
monly distinguished from strainers by the 
superior fineness of their pores, as above 
noticed. 

Both'strainers and filters act on the same 
Abie as the common sieve on powders; 
they all, in like manner, retain or hold back 
the coarser matter, but permit the liquid or 
smaller and more attenuated particles to pass 
through. The term medium has been applied 
to the substance through the pores of P hich 
the liquid percolates. 

The forms of filters, and the substances of 
which they are composed, are various, and 
depend upon the nature of the liquids for 
which they are intended. On the small scale, 
funnels of tin, zinc, copper, wedgwood ware, 
earthenware, glass, or porcelain, are common- 
ry employed as the containing vessels. The 

tering medium may be any substance of a 
sufficiently spongy or porous nature to allow 
of the free percolation of the liquid, and 
whose pores are, at the same time, sufficiently 
fine to render it limpid or transparent. Un- 
sized paper, flannel, linen, muslin, cotton-wood, 
felt, sand, coarsely-powdered charcoal, porous 
stone or earthenware, and numerous other 
eubstances of a similar kind are employed 
for this p ; 


ape 
Filters of unsized paper are well suited for 


laced on a funnel and nearly filled with the 
quid. A piece of paper so cut, when laid 
flat upon a table, should be nearly circular. 
er filter, pre- 
le the paper 
once, as above described, and then to fold it 
in @ similar 
way toa fan, 
» observing so 
* to open it 
(see Fig. 2) 
and lay it on 
the funnel 
that a suffi- 
cient inter- 
val be left 
between the 
two to per- 
mit of the 
free percola- 


Fig. 1. 


tion of the liquid. (See Fig. 3.) 
To promote the same object, a funnel should 
be deeply ribbed inside, or small rods of wood or 
ae glass, or pie- 
. ces of straw, 
_ or quills, 
‘should be 
placed be- 
tween it and 
the paper. 
The neck of 
a funnel 
should also 
be deeply rib- 
bed or fluted 
outside, to 
permit of the 


Dp Li 


Fig. 2. 
free outward passage of the air when it is 
placed in a narrow-mouthed bottle or receiver. 


Unless this is the case, the filtration will pro- 
ceed but zlowly, and the filtered liquid will be 
driven up the out- 
side of the neck of 
. the funnel by the 
jconfined air, and 
f will be continually 
hissing and flowin 

over the mouth o 

the vessel. The 
breadth of a funnel, 
to filter well, should 
be about three- 
fourths ofits height, 
reckoning from the 
throat or neck. If 
deeper, the paper is 
liable to be contin. 
ually ruptured from 
the prersure of the 
fuid: and when 
shallower, filtration 
proceeds slowly, 
and an wunnecessa 
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rily large surface of the liquid is exposed to 
evaporation. To lessen this as much as pos- 
sible, the upper edge of the glass is frequently 
ground perfectly smooth, an ec of smooth 
plate-glass is laid thereon. hen paper fil- 
ters are of large dimensions, or for aqueous 
fluids that soften the texture of the paper, or 
for collecting heavy powders or metallic pre- 
cipitates, it is usual to support them on linen or 
muslin to prevent their breaking. This is best 
done by folding the cloth up with the paper 
and cutting the filter out of the two, in the 
same way as would be done with doubled 
paper, observing so to place it in the funnel 
that the paper and muslin may remain close 
together, especially towards the bottom. 

he filtration of small quantities of liquids, 
as in chemical experiments, may often be 
conveniently performed by merely placing the 
paper on the circular top of a recipient; or 
on a ring of glass or earthenware laid on the 
top of any suitable vessel. A filter of this 
kind, that will hold one fluid ounce, will filter 
many ounces of some liquids in an hour. ~ 

Good filtering paper should contain no sol- 
uble matter, and should not give more than 
one two hundred and fiftieth to one two hun- 
dred and thirtieth of its weight of ashes. The 
soluble matter may be removed by washin 
it, first with very dilute muriatic acid, an 
secondly with distilled water. 

For filtering a larger quantity of a = 
than can be conveniently managed with a fun- 
nel, and also for substances that are either too 
viscid or too much loaded with feculence to 
allow them to pass freely through paper, 
conical bags made of flannel, felt, twilled cot- 
ton cloth or Canton flannel, linen, or muslin, 
and suspended to iron hooks by rings or tapes, 
are commonly employed. (See Fig. 4.) The 


first two of the above substances are prefer- 
able for saccharine, mucilaginous, and acidu- 
lous liquids; the third for oily ones; and the 
reinatnter for tinctures, weak alkaline lyes, 


quantity of the fluid poured into them, and 
are therefore objectionable, except for large 
quantities, or when continued in actual use 
as filters for some time. On the large scale, 
a number of them are usually worked to- 
gether, and are generally enclosed in cases to 
prevent evaporation, and to exclude dirt from 
the filtered liquor that trickles down their 
outsides. 

A very simple mode of filtering aqueous 
fluids, which are not injured by exposure to 
the air, is to draw them off from one vessel 
to another, by means of a number of threads 
of loosely twisted cotton or worsted arranged 
in the form of a syphon. The little cotton 
rope at once performs the operations of de- 
cantation and filtration. This method is often 
convenient for sucking off the water from 
small quantities of precipitates. 

When pulverulent substances, as sand, 
coarsely-powdered charcoal, ete., are em- 
ployed as the media for filtration, vessels of 


wood, or stoneware, are employed to contain 
them and the supernatant liquid. In these 
cases, the filtering medium is usually arranged 
as a shelf or diaphragm, and divides the vessel 
into two compartments; the upper one being 
intended to contain the liquid, and the under 
one to receive the same when filtered. Such 
an apparatus is set in operation by merely 
filling the upper chamber, and may, at any 
time, be readily cleaned out by reversing it 
and passing clean water through it in an 
a direction. The following is a filter 
of this description, and very simple in its 
arrangement. (See Fig.5.) A is a common 
cask, B and C are false bottoms, fitting in per- 
fectly air tight, but perforated with one-fourth 
inch holes. C should be covered with canvas, 
and above that a sheet of cotton wadding; 
above the wadding is a bed of perfectly clean 
sand, 3 inches deep. The sand should be cov- 
ered over with flannel, and above the flannel 
should be a bed of granulated animal charcoal 
(sifted and fanned from the dust), 4 inches 
indepth. After having done this, fit in the 
false bottom, B, and cover it witha piece of 
‘cotton cloth. D is a bag made of Canton 
flannel to prevent the liquor being filtered 
from coming with too much force upon the 
false bottom. By substituting cotton wadding 
instead of the charcoal in the above filter, a 


and similar solutions. These bags have the) fine filter for brandy and other liquors may 
disadvantage of sucking up a considerable, be obtained. 
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A filter which possesses the advantages of 
boing easily and cheaply cleaned when dirty, 
and which very thoroughly purifies brandy 
or water with great rapidity, may bo formed 
by placing stratum of sponge between tico 
perforated metallic plates, united by a central 
screw, and arranged in such a manner as to 
permit of the sponge being compressed to any 
required degree. Brandy or water, under 
gentle pressure, flows with great rapidity 
through the pores of compressed spong:. 

It is often of great advantage to render a 
filter self-acting, or to construct itin such a 
way that it may feed itself, so that it may 
continue full and at work without the con- 
stant attention of the oo On the small 
scale, this may be re na effected by an ar- 
rangement a3 represented in Fig. 6; and on 
the large scale by pla- st 
cing the vessel con- 
taining the unfiltered 
liquid on a higher level 
than the filter, and by 
having the end of the 
supp) y-pipe fitted with 
a ballcock, to keep the 
liquid in the filter con- 
atantly at the same 
height. (Sce Vo. 3840. ) 

e rapidity of fil- 
tration depends upon 
the psrosity of the fil- 
tering medium — the 
extent of filtering sur- 
face—the relative vis- 
cidity or limpidness of __} 
the filtering liquid == 
and the porosity and ; : 
fineness of the sub- Fig. 6. 
stances tt holds in suspension. The most 
efficient filter is produced when the first two 
are so graduated to the latter, that the liquid 
filters rapidly and is rendered perfectly trans- 
parent. (See No, 38358.) (Cooley.) 

Tinctures and dilute spirits are usually 
filtered through bibulous paper placed on a 
fannel, or through thin and ine cotton bags. 
In general, tinctures clarify themselves by the 
subsidence of the suspended matter, when al- 
lowed to repose for a few days. Hence it is 
the bottoms alone that require filtering; the 
supernatant clear portion need only be run 
through 4 small hair sieve, a piece of tow or 
cotton placed in the throat of a fannel, or 
some other coarse medium, to remove any 
floating substances, as picces of straw, &¢. 
eae largely loaded with essential oil, as 
those of aniseed, &c., run rapidly through 
paper or muslin, but usually require the addi- 
tion of a spoonful or two of magnesia before 
they will flow quite clear. When possible, 
tinctures, spirits, and all similar volatile fluids, 
are better cleared by subsidence or clarifica- 
tion than by filtration, as, in the latter way, 
part is lost by evaporation. (See us. 3834, &c.) 

18. Gun-cotton asa Filter. Gun-cot- 
ton, carefully prepared, is scarcely acted on 
by the most energetic chemical agents at or- 
dinary bi aly tanh It may therefore be 
used as a filter for solutions containing strong 
acids, alkalies, ete. 

19. Fusion. Aqueous fusion is the dis- 
solving of crystalline compounds in their own 
water of crystallization, by the application of 
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heat. Igneous fusion is a term applied to the 
liquefaction of bodies by heat alone. The 
containing vessels used -for igneous fusion 
should be of a material capable of sustaining 
the requisite degree of heat withdut either 
melting or cracking. Crucibles made of very 
refractory clay are used for high temperatures, 
metallic or earthenware vessels for lower de- 
grees of heat. 

Granulation. The reduction of 
metals into grains, drops, or coarse powder. 
This is done by pouring them, in the melted 
state, into water. The same effect is obtained 
by violently agitating the molten metal until 
cool, in a wooden box, well chalked inside. 
(See No. 20.) In many cases the metal is 
allowed to run through the holes of a kind of 
colander or sieve to produce minute division ; 
if the drops are allowed to fall from a sufficient 
height, they will become spherical; in this 
wey lead shot is made. 

1. Liquation. The process of sweating 
oe by heat, the more fusible metals of an 
oy. 

22. Liquefaction. The conversion of a 

solid into the liquid state, either by heat— 
Susion, (see No. 19); absorption of water from 
ithe air—deliquescence; or the action of a 
fluid body—solution. (See No. 29.) The 
liquefaction of — and vapors is effected by 
pressure and cold. 

23. Lixiviation. The process of disolv- 
ing out or extracting the saline matter of 
bodies, more especially of ashes, &¢., by 
means of ablution or digestion in water. The 
solution so obtained is called a lye or lixivium, 
and the salts resulting from the evaporation 
of such solutions, lixivial salts. 

24. Precipitation. This is the method 
for obtaining solid matter, by mixing two or 
more solutions of substances containing cer- 
tain elementary equivalents which have a 
strong mutual chemical affinity. That fluid 
which is added to another to produce precipi- 
tation is called the precipitant. If a solution 
is to be precipitated, it is best, unless other- 
wise directed, to first heat it by means of a 
sand bath. (See No. 4.) A tall bell-shaped 
glass with a mouth is the best for precipitat- 
ing. The precipitant is to be added gradually, 
stirring the mixture continually with a glass 
rod, until precipitation ceases. The liquid 
should then be allowed to settle until clear. 
In order to ascertain whether there is any 
matter left in the liquid unprecipitated, let 
one drop of the precipitant fall into the mix- 
ture; if any signs of precipitation ensue, more 
must be added; if the mixture remains un- 

ra and clear, the operation is complete. 
The liquid may then be carefully decanted 
and the precipitated matter, which is called a 
precipitate, filtered and dried. When the pre- 
cipitate is the chief object of the process, it is 
usually necessary to wash it after filtration. 
This operation requires but little attention 
when the precipitate is insoluble in water; 
but when it is in some degree soluble in that 
liquid, great attention i3 required to prevent 
the loss which might result from the use of 
too much water. Precipitates soluble in 
water, but insoluble in aicohol, are frequently, 
on a small scale, washed with spirit more or 
less concentrated. (See No. 14.) 

25. Pulverization. The reduction of 
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any substance to dust or powder is generally 
pertormed by means of & pestle and mortar, or, 
on @ larger scale, by stamping, grinding or 
milling. A few soft substances, as carbonate 
of magnesia, carbonate of lead, &c., may be 
pulverized by simply rubbing through a fine 
sieve; while many hard and gritty, and some 
soft substances, such as chalk, antimony, &c., 
are pulverized on a Jarge scale by elutriation. 
(See No. 14.) Others will only yield to a 
raxp or file. Whichever method is adopted, 
the substance to be pulverized must be very 
dry, and may even require artificial drying 
or desiccation. (See No. 12.) On the other 
hand, a few substances, as rice, sago, nux 
vomica, &c., are often soaked in water, or 
steamed, before being pulverized. In some 
cases, some other substance or intermedium is 
introduced to aid in the operation; thus, 
sugar is used in pulverizing civet, musk, nut- 
meg, and vanilla; absorbing the moisture 
which could not otherwise be readily got rid 
of. The addition of a very small quantity of 
alcohol renders the powdering of camphor 
easy. Gold leafis pulverized by mixing with 
sulphate of potassa, and then removing the 
potassa by washing with water. (Sce also 
No, 2517.) Fusible metals are reduced b 
melting and rubbing in a imortar until cold, 
or by agitating when melted in a box covered 
inside with chalk or whiting. Glass, quartz 
and silicated stones require to be heated red 
hot and then thrown into cold water, to make 
them sufficiently friable for pulverization. 
When powdering very dusty or costly articles 
in a mortar, it should be covered with a loose 
skin of leather, fastened firmly round the top 
of the mortar aud the pestle, to prevent loss 
of the dust, and possible injury to the opera- 
tor’s Jungs. When a substance is required to 
be reduced to an impalpable powder, a slab 
and muller are used ; this process is termed 
porphyrization. 

26. Reduction. This term is applied to 
a process by which the oxygen is withdrawn 
from a metallic oxide. leaving the base iu its 
original state. This is effected by heating the 
oxide with carbon or hyarogen; or by expos- 
ing it to the action of some other body which 
has a powerful affinity for oxygen. A por- 
tion of the metallic oxide to be reduced, is 
mixed with finely powdered charcoal and ex- 
posed in a crucible to the heat of a furnace. 
The metallic residue, which remains after re- 
duction by this means, is usually mixed with 
coal dust. This is prevented by lining the 
crucible with charcoal dust made into a dough 
with clay and water, leaving a space in the 


middle to receive the metallic oxide, not! 


mized with charcoal, as ithe former instance ; 
the crucible must be covered, and then heated. 
The reduction in this way is slower, but the 
mwnetal will be pure and tree from coal dust. 
When hydrogen is employed for reduction, 
the metallic oxide is heated to redness in a 


ceases to dissolve any more of it. An aeid is 
saturated with an alkali when sufficient of the 
alkali has been added to completely neutralize 
the acid, and vice versa. 

28. Sifting. This is a means employed 
to obtain uniformity of fineness in a pulver- 
ized substance; and is also of use in mixing 
different substances powdered to the same 
degree of fineness. The sieves used for this 
purpose are furnished with cloths of various 
materials and different degrees of fineness; 
consisting of brass wire, horse hair, buckram, 
book muslin, gauze, or raw silk; this last 
constituting a bolting cloth for sifting im- 
palpable powders. These are stretched over 
a wooden cylinder in the same manner as the 
head of adrum. During the process of pul- 
verizing, the use of the sieve is necessgry froin 
time to time to separate the finer powder from 
the coarser particles, which have to be re- 
turned after euch sifting, to the mortar for 
further trituration. The powder is made to 
pass through the meshes of the sieve by 
gently agitating it between the hands; a 
rough jarring motion will force through some 
of the coarser particles, and destroy the uni- 
formity of the powder. A sieve should be 
fitted with a drum head, top and bottom, the 
upper one to confine the dust of the substance 
pane sifted, and the lower one to catch the 
sifted powder as it falls through the sieve. 
An arrangement of this kind is called a drum 
or box sicve. 

29. Solution. Under the head of solu- 
tions, are properly included only those liquids 
which consist of water or an aqueous men- 
struum, in Which has been aisalyed an ap- 
propriate quantity of any soluble substance to 
impart to the liquor its peculiar properties. 
When spirit is the dissolving medium, the 
liquid receiver the name of alcoholic solution 
spirit, or tincture, while substances dissolv 
in water form aqueous solutions. In cases 
where a substance is dissolved in an acid or 
alkaline solution, whose acid or alkali is after- 
wards neutralized by means of an alkali (to 
counteract the acid), or an acid (to destroy 
alkali), the solution is then termed a neutral 
solution. A saturated solution is a solution 
made according to No, 27. 

Professor Youmans, in the “ Hand Book of 
Household Science,” says: “Solids should 
be crushed or pulverized, to expose the largest 
surface to the action of the solvent liquid. 
Substances which in the lump would remain 
for days undissolved, when reduced to powder 
are liquefied ina short time. When a solid, 
fs common salt or aluin, is placed in a vessel 
of water to dissolve, it rests at the bottom. 
The water surrounding it becomes saturated, 
aud being heavier, remains also at the bot- 
tom, so that the solution proceeds very slowly. 
Ly stirring, the action 18 hastened, but this 
takes up much time. The best plan is to 
suspend the salt in a colander, basket, or 


glass or porcelain tube, and subjected to a+ coarse bag, at the surface of the liquid. Ar 


current of hydrogen gas, which absorbs the, the particles of water take up the particles of : 
Other’ salt, they become heavier end sink; other 


oxygen, and leaves the metal pure. 


agents are sometimes used for reducing, as particles take their places, dissolve more of 
tallow, oil, resin, sugar, and starch; but car-; the salt, and sink in turn, so that the action 
bon and hydrogen are the agents generally; of a constant current of liquid is Kept up on 


employed. 
27. Saturation. 
saturated with some other substance when it 


the suspended crystals, and always at that 


A liquid is said to be; portion most capable of dissolving them.” 


30. Sublimation, The process by which 
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volatile solid substances are reduced to the 
state of vapor by heat, and again condensed 
in solid form. It differs from ordinary distil- 
lation only in being confined to dry solid 
substances, and in the heat employed being, 
in general, much greater. Calomel, corrosive 
sublimate, and sal ammoniac, aro thus pre- 
pared. 

81. Trituration. The reduction of a 
solid body to powder by rubbing. This is 
effected on a small scale by means of a pestle 
and mortar; and on a large scale by grinding 
in a mull, or with a muller or asiab made of 
porphyry or other hard substance; this latter 
Ix termed porphyrization. 

82. ashing. This is resorted to in 
chemistry for two widely different bea ds 
When a substance contains both soluble and 
insoluble matter, the soluble portion can be 
separated from the insoluble by washing ; this 
is called Lixiriation. (See No. 23.) 

When it is desired to cleanse or remove im- 
purities from an insoluble powder, this is also 
effected by washing. (See Nos. 14 and 3841.) 


preparations. The following 

methods of preparing decoctions, ex- 
tracts, tinctures, &c., are from the best practi- 
cal sources. Other directions for makin 
extracts, essences, attars, &c., for the i 
purposes of Perfumer , &c., will be foun 
under their respective headings. 

84. To Decoctions. Decoc- 
tions are solutions of the properties of vegeta- 
bles obtained by boiling, which is presumed 
to be a more effective method of extracting 
their properties than mere infusion. 

For aa decoctions, the substances 
should be well bruised, or reduced to a very 
coarse powder, or, if fresh and soft, they 
should be sliced small. In the former case, 
any very fine powder or adhering dust should 
be removed with a sieve, as its presence 
would tend to make the preduct thick and 
disagreeable, and also more truublesome to 
strain. The vessel in which the boiling is 
conducted should be furnished with an accu- 
rately fitting cover, the better to exclude the 
air, and the heat should be so regulated that 
the fluid may be kept “simmering,” or only 
gently boiling, as violent boiling is not only 
a unnecessary, but absolutely injurious. 

nh every case the velo should be strained 
while hot, but not boiling, and the best meth- 


od of doing this is to employ a fine hair sieve, | 


or a coarse flannel bag. In general it is 
found, that as decoctions cool, a sediment is 
formed, in consequence of the boiling water 
dissolving a larger portion of vegetable mat- 
ter than it can retain in solution when cold. 
This deposit for the most part consists of the 
activ> principles of the solution, and should 
be mingled with the clear liquid by agitation, 
when the decoction is used. It will thus be 
seen that the common practice of leaving the 
filtration until the liquid has become cold, and 
alzo of rejecting the sediment, is injudicious, 
and should be scrupulously avoided; as, how- 
ever much decoctions so prepared may please 
the eye, they are not only inferior in strength, 
but, in many cases, nearly inert. It may be 
further remarked, that long boiling is in no 


~ 
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case necessary, and should be avoided, espe- 
cially in decoctions prepared from aromatio 
vegetables, or those abounding in extractive 
The colleges, in such cases, direct the ingre- 
dients “to be boiled for a short time,” or “ for 
10 minutes,” or they limit the time of boilin 
by stating the quantity that must be volatil- 
ized, as— ‘boil to a pint, and strain,” the lat- 
ter method being generally employed fot 
those substances that do not suffer by length- 
ened boiling. 

Distilled water, or perfectly clean rain 
water, should alone be used for decoctions, 
Spring and river water, from their containing 
lime, have less solvent powers. 

Decoctions of all vegetables not exerting a 
very powerful action on the human system 
may be made by boiling 1 ounce of the vegeta- 
ble matter in 1 pint of water for 10 or 15 
minutes. The ordinary dose of such a decoc- 
tion is the same as that of a similar infusion. 
(See No. 37.) 

When the medicinal properties of vegetables 
are volatile, or are injured by a strong heat, 
infusion should be had recourse to, in prefer- 
ence to boiling; but when a solution of the 
fixed constituents is alove sought, decoction 
is preferable. In pre :aring compound decoc- 
tions, thoxe ingredients sLould be boiled first 
which least readily impart their active princi- 
ples, and those which most readily impart 
them should be added afterwards. in many 
eases it will be proper simply to infuse the 
“1. Te aromatic substances in the hot decoction 
«. .he other ingredients, by which means 
the.. volatile principles will be preserved. 

8b. To Tinctures. Tinctures 
are 8: ..ions of vegetable and animal drugs, 
and sometimes of mineral substances, in spir- 
ituous liquids. The spirit most commonly 
employed is proof-spirit; sometimes rectified 
spiritis used, and occasionally ether. Ammonia 
issometimes conjoined with thespirit, in which 
case the solution is termed an ammoniated 
tincture. Rectified spirit is alcohol, with 16 
per cent. of water, and its specific gravity is 
.888. Proof-spirit is composed of 5 parts of 
rectified spirit mixed with 3 parts of water, 
the resulting compound containing 47.5 per 
cent. of water, specific gravity .920. Phe 
choice between proof and rectified spirit de- 
pends on their respective solvent powers over 
the active principles of the drugs employed. 

Tinctures are usually prepared by reducing 
the solid ingredients to small fragments, 
coarse powder, or fine powder, maccrating ~ 
them for 7 days or upwards in proof or rec- 
tified spirit, straining the solution through 
linen or muslin, or paper, and finally express- 
ing the residuum strongly, to obtain what 
fluid is still retained in the mass. They are 
also prepared by the method of displacement. 
(See No. 41.) All tinctures should be pre- 
daa in Close glass or stoneware vessels, and 

e shaken frequently during the process of 
maceration. Tinctures are better clarified by 
repose than by filtration, as in the latter case a 
considerable portion is retained by the fil- 
tering medium, and lost by evaporation. In 
ordinary cases, it will be sufficient to allow 
the tincture to settle for a few days, and then 
to pour off the clear supernatant portion 
through 4 funnel loosely choked with a piece 
of sponge or tow, to keep back any floating 
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fragments of straw or other light substances; ' glected in the case of coffee, where its applica- 
after which the remaining foul portion of the tion is just as effective. (See French Coffee.) 
liquid may be filtered througk paper. When; Infusions of all vegetables that do not 
it 18 absolutely necessary to filter a tincture, | exert a very powerful action on the human 
and the quantity is large, conical bags should | frame, may be made by pouring 1 pint of 
be employed. The filtration should be con-| boiling water on 1 ounce of the vegetable 
lacind as rapidly as possible, for the double | matter and allowing it to marerate for from 
purpose of lessening the amount lost by evap-|4to1 hour. The ordinary dose of such in- 
oration, and the action of the air on the fluid. | fusions is 1 to 2 ounces three or four times a 
Tinctures long exposed to the air frequently | day. 

lose their transparency within a few days! Infusions, like decoctions, are liable to un- 
after their filtration, owing to the oxidation ; dergo Heres decomposition by keeping, 
and precipitation of some portion of the mat- | especially in warm weather, when a few hours 
ter previously held insolution. Resinous and 
oily tinctures, as those of myrrh, tolu, and 
lavender, may be usually restored to their 
‘ormer brightness by the addition of a quan- 
sity of spirit, equal to that which they have 
‘ost by evaporation; but many tinctures resist 
this mcde of treatment. and require refiltering. 
Ethereal tinctures are best prepared by perco- 
Jation, and should be both made and kept in 
ae Maer bottles. 

"hen both the substances are fluid, as in 
the case of certain balsams, the spirituous so- 
lutior is made by merely mixing the two/are now very generally met with in trade, 
together in suitable proportions. Forinstance! and are made of 8 times the pharmacopeeial 


: often sufficient for their passage into a 
— Tincture or essence of Tolu consists of ee They are mostly prepared by em- 


state of active fermentation; they should 
therefore be prepared for use daily, as beyond 
24 hours they cannot be depended on. 

Infusions should be made in vessels which 
cannot be attacked by any of the substances 
with which they are in contact, and closed 
sufficiently tight to prevent the loss of the 
most volatile principles. 

The tin cucurbit, with cover, is in these two 
respects best adapted for infusions in water. 


8. Concentrated Infusions. These 


drachins balsam of Tolu and 1 quart of al- ploying 8 times the usual quantity of mgre- 
cohol. ients, and only three-fourths of the proper 

The tinctures of the drug-stores are usually | quantity of water, and adding to the strained 
very uncertain and inferior ial area Not, liquor, when cold, suflicient spirit of wine to 
only is their manufacture carelessly conduct-| bring the liquid up to the proper strength 
ed, without reference to the respective char- | (about one-third of the weight of the strained 
acters of their ingredients, but the ingredients |infusion), A still better plan is to treat 8 
themselves are often deticicnt in strength and | times the usual quantity of the ingredients 
quantity. with a mixture of rectified spirits 1 part and 

We will now proceed to explain the various| cold water 3 parts; in the usual way for 
methods by which good tinctures are obtained. | making tinctures, either by maceration for 7 

386. To obtain Tinctures by Infusion, | to 14 days, or by percolation, Concentrated 
Maceration, and Digestion. In order to| infusions made in this way keep well, and de- 
extract the soluble principles of substances! posit scarcely any sediment. Many houses, 
which cannot be advantageously distilled, in-; that are remarkable for the brillianey and 
fusion ix often resorted to. This consists in; beauty of these preparations, employ one- 
submitting them for a greater or less period | third spirit of wine and two-thirds water as 
of time to the action of a liquid, with or with-| the menstruum. Tt may, however, be taken 
out the aid of heat. axa general rule, that for vegetable substances 

This is known by the name of infusion, | that abound in woody fibre, and contain but 
digestion, or maveration, terins all signifying little extractive matter soluble in’ water (as 
the same process with different modifications, quassia for instance), one-sixth to one-fifth 
in the way of conducting it. | partof spiritis sufficient for their preserva- 

87. Infusion. When the principles to! tion; while for those abounding in mucilage 
be extracted are soluble in water, and at the | or fecula, or that readily soften and become 
same tine but slightly volatile, boiling water) pulpy and glutinous in twcak spirit (as rho- 
is poured on the substance of which the infu- | bath), one-fifth to one-third is required. By 
sion is required, the vessel is carefully covered, macerating in the infusion as much bruised 
and the whole allowed to remain untouched mustard seed as can be added without flavor- 
for some minutes or even some hours, accord-;ing the liquor, along with a little bruised 
ing to the greater or less penetrability of the! cloves, most vegetable infusions may be pre- 
kubstance, and the required strength of the! served without either fermenting or becom- 
Wfusion; the result is an INFUSION, properly |ing mouldy with very little spint (one-ninth 
go called, or one-tenth), 

Jf an infusion is required of dried Icaves or! 39. Maceration. When an infusion is 
flowers, they are first moistened with a little| made without the aid of heat it is termed 
boiling water, and a time allowed for them to; maceration. This takes a much longer time 
swell and soften before adding the rest of the: than an infusion, properly so called; it rarely 
water. Infusions made by adding all the! requires less than 7 days, sometimes several 
water at once, as is still frequently practiced, ; weeks. © Those substances to which heat 
are deficient both in flavor and perfume. The} would be injurious, or which are eacily solu- 
infusion of tea is an every-day illustration of | ble, are treated in this way. In many distil- 
this; as all who can make a good cup of tea lations this method is made use of to soften 
know how necessary it is to first draw the the substances before putting into the still; 
tea with a small portion of water; and yet, | and to facilitate the extraction of their odor- 
strange tu say, this principle is utterly ne-| ous principle. 
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Tinctures, when prepared by maceration, | into the instrument, being very careful not to 
should be frequently shaken during the ne have the powder too cvarse or loosely pressed, 
cess, which should be conducted in glass or it will permit the liquid to pass tuo quickly; 
vessels well stopped. and on the other hand it should not be too 

40. Digestion is a prolonged infusion fine and compact, or it may offer an unneces- 
which is usually conducted at a medium tem- | sary resistance. Should the liquor flow too 
perature between that required for an infusion, rapidly, return it to the instrument, and close 

roperly so called, and that of a maceration. it beneath for a time, and thus permit the 

ts object is usually to impregnate alcohol finer parts of the powder to subside, and cause 
with the principles of a substance which | a slower percolation. 
would be but slowly extracted without the} The method of percolation is now preferred 
aid of a certain amount of heat, such as that | by all who have made sufficient trial of it to 


of the sun or of hot ashes. __ (apply it correctly. 

Mixing together two or more liquors and; The first portion of liquid obtained by the 
allowing them to stand for some days, is also | method of displacement is always in a state 
called digestion. | of high concentration. In general it is a 

Maceration and digestion are usually per- | simple solution of the soluble ingredients of 
formed in vessels of stoneware or glass, which , the crude drug in the fluid employed. But 
are eae on the sand-bath, in cases where a/ sometimes the solvent, if compound, is re- 
regu ar and uniform heat is required. solved into its compound parts, and the fluid 

Vhatever may be the form or nature of the; which passes through it at any given time is 
vessels employed, care must be taken not to | only one of these, holding in solution only the 
till them full, also to cover thyse which are | most soluble parts of the drug. 
to be placed on the sand-bath with a damp| Thus, if diluted alcohol be poured over 
piece of parchment tightly tied round the top, | powder of myrrh, in the cylinder of the per- 
with many pin holes pricked in it. If this! colator, the fluid which first drops into the 
latter precaution be neglected, the increased | receiver is a solution of an oily consixtence 
volume produced by the heat and also the ex- | chiefly composed of resin and volatile oil dis- 
pansion of the air may burst it. Moreover, | solved in alcohol. In like inmanner when the 
the process is never so well conducted in a! powder of guall-nuts is treated in the same 
vessel that is too full. | way by hydrated sulphuric ether, two layers 
41. To obtain Tinctures by Displace- of fluid are obtained, one of which ia a highly 


ment or Percolation. The kind of filtra-| concentrated solution of tannin in the water 
tion commonly called the process of displace- | of the ether, and the other a weak solution of 
ment, for extracting the essence from roots,|the same principle in pure ether. In all 
herbs, seeds, barks, &c., is effected in the | cases, therefore, In which it is not otherwise 
following manner: It is first necessary that ; directed, it is absolutely necessary to agitate 
the articles to be acted upon should be ground | the several portions of the liquid obtained by 
in a drug mill to the condition of a coarse | percolation together, in order to insure a pro- 
powder; then weigh each powder by itself, | duet of uniform strength, or activity. | 
and mix them together in the proportions! To illustrate the operation of displacement, 
demanded by the recipe, and moisten the afid describe an excellent 
mass thoroughly with alcohol, allowing it to. percolator for making per- 
macerate for 12 hours in a vessel well covered. fume tinctures, we will sup- 
Next is required a hollow instrument of pose that benzoin is under 
cylindrical form, having one end shaped liked treatment. The apparatus 
a funnel, so that it can te inserted in the neck made wholly of glass, hav- 
of a glass bottle, and having inside, near the ing been arranged as shown 
lower end, a partition pierced with numerous by the engraving, and a plug 
amall holes, like the strainer of a French | of raw cotton dropped loose- 
coffee-pot, which is a simple coffee percolator ; | 
in the absence of such a partition, soft cotton, | 
or any insoluble substance, may be substituted, 
aid being placed in the inside at the lower 
eud of the instrument, will answer as well as 
the strainer. This instrument is called o 
percolator. Boullay’s filter or percolator is | 
usually employed. Macerate the ingredients | 
to be acted upon, for the time named—intre- | 
duce them into the percolator, and slightl 
press them upon the partition, Any portion) | p 
of the liquid used in the maceration, not ab-| 
sorbed by the powder, should be poured upon! &. 
the mass in the instrument, and allowed to | i, 
/ 


oo 


diy at b, the benzoinin coarse 
| powder is then poured into 
\ the tube portion, 4, until it 
~ «reaches the line, ¢. <Alco- 
hol (95 per cent.) is next 
added, until it rises to the 
line, d. As soon as the first 
portion sinks into tho ben- 
zoin, & fresh addition must 
be made; and thus the sue- 
ceeding relays go on dis- 
placing those which pre- 
ceded them withoutmingling 
with them. Each stratum 
becomes more and more 
charged with soluble matter 
as it descends; and when 
it reaches the bottom of the 
maxx, under the pressure of 
¢ the superincumbent. liquor, 
+ itruns out saturated. When, 


percolate. Now gradually pour into the per- 
colator sufficient of the alcohol, or other 
hquid to be filtered, to drive before it, or dis sa 
place, the liqnid contained in the mass; the i 
portion introduced must in like manner be _ 

displaced by another portion; and xo on, til! | 
the required quantity of filtered liquor is ob- | 
tained. This extract is called a tincture. In by successive additions of 
case the liquor which first passes throug) fresh alcohol, the benzoin 
should be thick and turbid, again introduce it! under treatment has become exhausted, the 


; 
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liquid pasocs through the mass, and falls | the proportions usually employed for the most 

into the receiver, B, as tasteless and colorless | important perfume tinctures : 

as when first poured in. This indicates the 

completion of the process. Tincture. Troy. Alcohol. 
As atmospheric pressure is an important | Mimbo. .0000..Graim musk. tse ere. 27 2 drackinns pte 

element in the operation, it will not answer Brap pani....... Fomiers la reangipentt 1b. ents 6 pte. 

to shut it off by closing the top of the dis-| Gye ..11/.Givet, orris-rootes- 3 og... 2ate 

placer, without making some compensating Tonquin .......... onka bean.............. Vb. ies 8 pta. 

os eieeaasraeibe Orris-root......... ..... ion apes ; oa 
‘ : , } OF 4 5440 a 
tion between the upper and lower vessels is | Turmerico—yellow.Tarmeric................ oz......1 qt 


established by means of a latent-tube arrange- 
ment, D. In this manner the apparatus is 
kept close, and the evaporation of alcohol 
prevented, while the pressure produced is dis- 
tributed throughout the apparatus, and ren- 
dered uniform. As the runnings are clear, 
filtration is rarely necessary. The quantity of 
alcohol thus consumed need not be more than 
sufficient to exhaust the material; and the 
resulting tincture must therefore be diluted to 
the proper strength. For perfumes, deodorized 
alcohol must always be used. 

The method of displacement has the advan- 
tage of expedition, economy, and yielding pro- 
ducts possessing uniformity of strength; but it 
requires considerable experience to adapt it to 
all substances. The art rests in properly 
packing the ingredients in the cylinder, some 
substances requiring considerable pressure to 
be used, while others, when even lightly 
packed, scarcely permit the fluid to pass 
through them. An excellent plan applicable 
to all substances, but especially those of a 
glutinous or mucilaginous nature, is to mix 
the powder with an equal bulk of well-washed 
sand, before rubbing it up with the menstruum. 
The coarseness of the puwder must also be at- 
tended to. Substances that readily become 
soft and pappy when wetted by the menstruum, 
should not be used so fine as those that are 
more woody and fibrous, The method of 
displacement answers well for the preparation 
of all tinctures that are not of a resinous 
nature, and for most infusions of woody and 
fibrous substances, as roots, woods, barks, 
leaves, seeds, insects, &e. It is especially 
adapted for the preparation of concentrated 
infusions and essences, a8 they may thus be 
obtained of any required strength, without 
loss, or requiring concentration by heat, 
which is so destructive to their virtues. 

When ordinary tinctures are made in large 
quantities, displacement is never likely to su- 
persede maceration, on account of any prac- 


43. To Prepare Emulsions. These 
are milky liquids, formed by the mechanical 
admixture of oil, balsam, or resin, with water, 
by means of some other substance that 

ossesses the property of combining with 

oth. There are numerous preparations of 

the kind in pharmacy and medicine, which, 
in the later pharmacopeias, have reccived 
the name of “mixtures.” There are also 
several emulsions employed as cosmetics, 
either alone, or as vehicles for other ingre- 
dients. The common name of emulsions is 
“milk,” but the term is often incorrectly 
extended to opaque white liquids of an en. 
tirely distinct character. 

The successful preparation of emulsions is 
& matter requiring some little skill and care. 
In some instances, as with the almond, the 
two substances necessary to produce a perfect 
emulsion are presented by nature, ready to 
our hand, in the same vegetable production ; 
nothing more ixnecessary than to reduce it with 
the pestle, and triturate it with water, gradu- 
ally added. In other cases, and which are 
far the more numerous, we have to operate 
on oily or resinous ingredients in their com- 
mon form. These we are enabled to suspend 
in water, or mechanically combine with it, by 
the intervention of thick mucilage, almonds, 
or yolk of egg. It is found that 1 drachm 
(60 grs.) of the first—made with equal parte 
of good gum-arabie and tcater (powdered 
gun is sometimes used instead of mucilage)— 
1 ounce of the second, (usually about 26 in 
number), and one of the last, will form 2 
drachms of oil or resinous matter into an 
emulsion with about 1 fluid ounce of 
water, gradually added; and such an emul- 
sion, if properly made, will then, in most in- 
stances, bear further dilution with water. 
(The yolk of an-ordinary-sized hen’s egg is re- 

ferred to. It should be remembered, that 
emulsions formed with yolk of egg will not 
tical advantages it may possess. If the pre-, keep long, owing to the putrescible nature 
scribed directions be duly attended to, the Peele the latter.) Of these, mucilage is the 
cess of maceration is unexceptionable. me medium most commonly employed.  <Ac- 


alrangement ; and, therefore, a communica- Alkanet—red ool..Alkanet...... ........... 


process is more simple than the other; the] cording to Montgomery, for conversion into 
mode of operating more uniform; it is, in fact, | permanent emulsions, “oils require about 
always the same; it requires less of skill and| three-fourths their weight ;  balsams and 
dextenty in conducting it; it requires less: spermaceti, equal parts; resins, twice their 
constant attention during its progress, which, | weight; and musk and ambergris 5 times 
in operating on large quantities, is a considera- | its weight.” In some cases instead of the 
tion; and finally, the apparatus required 13 less! above substances, a little liquor of potassa 
complicated. © When, Wowerce only small!is employed, when a saponaceous emulsion 
quantities of tincture are to be made at atime, /is formed, which differs considerably in its 
and kept in stock, the adoption of the process properties from an emulsion of the same 
of displacement will often be found conve- | ingredients produced by means of a bland 
ment and advantageous. It offers the means, medium. 
of making a@ tincture in two or three hours,| In making an emulsion. the gum, or other 
which, by the other process, would require as' medium employed, should be first put into 
many weeks. (See No, 4572.) the mortar, and rendered thoroughly homo- 
42. Proportion of Ingredients used geneous with the pestle. If almonds are 
for making Tinctures, The following are | used, they should be treated as noticed under 
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“ almond-paste ” (see No. 1123), a few drops 
of water being added to preveut “oiling,” and 
to reduce them to a smooth, soft paste. The 
oil or resinous matter may then be gradually | 
added and rubbed im, carefully observing not. 
to add it more quickly than it can be subdued 
by the co ; and if, during this part of the 
manipulation, the mixture should begin to_ 
exhibit a “breaking” or “curdling” appearance | 
at the edges, a few drops of water must be 
immediately incorporated with it, before add- | 
ing the remainder of the oil. If this be not 
done, the emulsive mixture in the mortar 
will, in generai, suddenly lose 1ts tenacious 
pounane and the process will fail. After 
the whole of the oil, balsam, or resinous 
matter is thoroughly incorporated, the water 
or other aqueous vehicle intended to form the 
bulk of the emulsion, should be added gradu- 
ally and with care, each portion being per- 
fectly blended with the quid mass in the 
inortar, by patient trituration, before adding 
the next. If any alcoholic liquid is employed, 
it should be added at the very end of the pro- 
cess, and then only very gradually, as other- 
wise it will cause the separation of the in- 
gredients. 

It must be observed that soluble salts, 
spirit, acids, and astringents, are, as a rule, 
incompatible with the emulsive form. If 
xaline matter must be introduced, it should 
only be added in a very minute quantity, and 
in the state of solution, to the ready-formed 
emnulsion; and in this case emulsion of al- 
monds is the most suitable vehicle. (See No. 
1125.) Spirits and acids act by precipitating 
the mucilaginous matter, or yolk. Even the 


addition of a very little lemon juice, or of = 


portion of slightly acescent syrup, will often 
entirely destroy an emulsion. This inevitably 
occurs with emulsions made with liquor of 
potassa, or other alkaline medium, owing to 
the absolute incompatibility of acids and 
alkalies in the same liquid. 

It is found that volatile oils are more readily 
made into emulsions if mixed with an equal 
vulume of some simple fixed oil, as that of 
the almond or olive, before proceeding to 
operate on them. 

All emulsions should be well shaken before 
use. (Cooley.) 

To Prepare Extracts. The pro- 
cess of obtaining an extract of a substance 
involves two distinct operations: First, the 
production of a solution of the soluble por- 
tion of the substance operated on; and next, 
the reduction of this solution to a proper 
consistence by evaporation. The substance 
is first, where practicable, reduced to coarse 
powder by bruising, or sliced with a knife, so 
«hat every portion may be fully exposed to 
the action of the so.veat. Refractory substan- 
ces are first softened by the solvent and then 
sliced. Other substances whose nature does 
not require reducing, are used without prepa- 
ration. 

Different fluids are used for solvents, as 
best adapted to the solubility of the substance 
ander treatment. Soie bodies, such as fresh 
vegetables, yield their juice by expression 
alone. Inthe preparation of aqueous extracts, 
the ingredients are treated with rain or dis- 
tilled water, until all the soluble matter that 
is desired to obtain from them is dissolved, 
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This is effected by either maceration, percola- 
tion, infusion, or decoction, a8 circulstances 
ue the solution thus obtained is poured 
off and the remaining soluble matter either 
pressed or washed out, and added to the solu- 
tion; it is next allowed time to settle, then 
decanted, and strained or filtered; and if this 
fails to render the liquid clear, it is clarified 
by white of egg, and filtered; Canton flannel, 
first soaked mm water, being generally em- 
ployed for this purpose. When water acid- 
ulated with acetic acid is employed, vegetable 
substances are usually macerated in it in the 
cold, or the dilute acid is sprinkled over the 
bruised plant, if fresh, and the juice expressed 
by strong pressure. 

When the principles to be extracted are in 
soluble, or only slightly soluble, in water, 
aleohol is employed, either in the form of rec- 
tified spirit, proof spirit, or diluted. These 
produce alcoholic or spirituous extracts; and 
are generally obtained by either maceration or 
digestion. 

Ether is well adapted for obtaining extracts 
from bodies whose principles conxixt of vola- 
tile oils or resin, on account of its strong 
affinity for those substances. Such are 
termed ethereal extracts. In nearly all cases, 
filtration is necessary to insure a pure extract. 

The means usually employed for evapora- 
ting an aqueous solution, are rapid boiling 
over a fire until the extract is thick enough 
to offer some risk of burning, and the evapo- 
ration finished cver a water bath or in shal- 
low vessels at a moderate heat, the further 
escape of vapor being promoted by continu- 
ous stirring with a wooden spoon or stick. It 
is not always advisable to heat a solution to 
the boiling point, but if boiling is resorted to, 
it cannot be done too rapidly, as the heat can- 
not rise above its boiling point, and rapid 
ebullition hastens evaporation. The fluid must 
never be stirred while ebullition is going on. 

Two fundamental rules are:—to conduct 
evaporation at as low a temperature as is 
consistent with other objects; and,—to ex- 
clude atmospheric air; or, at least, to expose 
the liquid to its action for as short a time as 
possible, as most solutions lose more or less 
of their active prin: tres by heat and exposure. 
Solutions which will not bear boiling without 
loss of strength are evaporated in a vacuum, 
either in a closed still, or under the receiver 
of an air pump, in which a vessel is placed 
containing strong sulphuric acid; this has a 
powerful affinity for water and absorbs its va- 
por as quickly as it comes in contact with it. 

A good plan for evaporation, though slow, 
is to place the liquid ina broad shallow vessel, 
exposed in a stove or drying room to a tem- 
perature of about 100° Fahr., allowing free ac- 
cess for the air.. The extracts thus evaporated 
are said to be lighter in color and more trans- 
parent than by inost other ways. 

The method for evaporating an alcoholic or 
an ethereal solution is substantially the same 
as that pursued with an aqueous solution; ex- 
cept that, as a matter of economy, the vapor 
may be led off and condensed again. 

A good extract should be free trom grit, and 
wholly soluble in 20 parts of the solvent use 
for inaking the extract, forming a nearly clear 
solution; it should be of a@ proper consistence 
aud of uniform texture and color, smooth aud 
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glossy in appearance; this latter can only be 
arrived at by assiduous and laborious stirring 
as the extract thickens; and may be promoted 
by adding 3 or 4 per cent. each of olive oil 
and gum arabic, with 1 or 2 per cent. of spirit 
of wine. Extracts should be put into pots as 
soon as made, securely tied down with blad- 
der, and kept in a dry place. Any tendency 
to become mouldy may be prevented by add- 
ing, the last thing before removing from 
the evaporating pan, a few drops of oil of 
cloves, or a still less quantity of creosote, dis- 
solved in a little alcohol; or by moistening 
with oil of cloves or creosote, the inside of the 
bladder used for covering the pots. 

45. To obtain Vegetable Juices by 
Expression. The juices of plants are ob- 
tained by bruising the fresh leaves in a mar- 
ble mortar, or in a mill, and expressing the 
juice which, after defecation for some hours 
ina cool situation, is either filtered through 
paper, or strained after coagulating its albu- 
ninous matter by heat. Some plants require 
the addition of 4 its quantity of water before 
pressing. The expression of the juice of lem- 
ons, oranges, quinces, &c., is facilitated by 
previously mixing the pulp with clean chop- 
ped straw. Mulberries, &c., after being 
crushed between the hands, are left 3 or 4 
days to undergo a slight fermentation, before 
pressing. A very powerful screw press is re- 
quired for this purpose. The PRESERVATION 
of the juices of the narcotic plants, and some 
other vegetables, has lately assumed consid- 
erable interest, from these preparations having 
been proposed as substitutes for the common 
tinctures. It appears that the juice of young 
plants just coming into flower, yields only $ 
the amount of extract which may be obtained 
from the same quantity of juice expressed 
from the matured plant, or when the flowers 
are fully blown; and the strength of the pro- 
duct is also inferior. The leaves alone should 
be preferably employed, and should be exclu- 
sively of the second year’s growth, when the 
plant: are biennials. 

Bruise the leaves in a marble mortar (on 
the large scale, in a mill), and submit them 
to the action of a powerful press; allow the 
juice to remain for 24 hours in a cold place, 
then decant the clear portion, add 4 part by! 
measure of spirit (YO per ee agitate, and | 
In 24 hours again decant. the clear, and filter 
it through paper. Keeps well under ordinary 
circumstances, 

The method directed by the Paris Coder is 
as follows: to the fresh leaves, bruised in a 
marble mortar, 18 added an equal weight of 
rectified spirit, and after maceration tor 15 
days, the whole is pressed, and the resulting 
tincture filtered. 

The commencing dose of the narcotic juices 
ig about 5 drops. In the above manner are. 
po the preserved juices of aconite, bel- 
adonuna, colchicum (corms), hemlock, hen- 
bane, forglove, lactuea virosa, taraxcacum, &¢. 

46. To Extract Essential Oil from 
Wood, Barks, Roots, Herbs etc. Take 
balm, mint, sage, or any other herb, &e., put. 
into a bottle, and pour upon it a s Soil of. 
ether; keep in a cool place a few qitire and 
then fill the bottle with cold water; the es- 
sential oil will swim on the surface, and may 


be easily separated, 


GRAVITY. 
Specific Gravity is the density 


of the matter of which any body is com- 
pee compared with the density of another 
ody, assumed as the standard, or 1.000. 
This standard is pure distilled water for 
liquids and solids, and atmospheric air for 
gaseous bodies and vapors. In the United 
States and England the specific gravity, unless 
when otherwise expressed, is always taken at 
60° F.; but in France at 32°, or the tempera- 
ture of melting ice. In most cases, however, 
it in sufficient merely to note the temperature, 
and to apply a correction, depending on the 
known density of water or air, at the different 
degrees of the thermometric scale. 

The above plan has been adopted, because 
the weight of an equal bulk of different sub- 
stances varies greatly. Thus, as gold is 19 
and silver 10 times heavier than water, those 
numbers, 19 and 10, are said to represent the 
specific gravity of gold and silver. The 
heaviest of all known substances is the very 
hard metal used for making points to the so- 
called diamond gold pens. Itis called iri- 
dium ; its specific gravity is 23. Next comes 
platinum, 21; gold, 19; mercury, 13.5; lead, 
11.3; silver, 10; copper, 8; iron, 7; zine, 6; 
different kinds of stones, from 4 to 1; alumi-. 
num, 2.5. Flax and all woody fibres have a 
specific gravity of 1.4, and are thus heavier 
than water, but wood will float or sink ac- 
cording to the number of its pores into which 
the water docs not penetrate. So ebony and 
many kinds of hard wood sink, pine and all 
kinds of soft wood float. Cork ia the lightest 
woud, its specific gravity being only 0.24, less 
than one-quarter that of water. Alcohol is 
about three-quarters the weight of water, and 
as the strength of liquor depends on the’ 
amount of alcohol it contains, this strength is 
simply found out by its specific gravity indi- 
cated by the more or less floating of a little in- 
strument called a hydrometer, the weaker 
liquid being little lighter than water has the 
strongest buovant power; solutions of dif- 
ferent salts, sugar, etc., being heavier than 
water, have a stronger buoyant power; ves- 
sels therefore will draw less water in the sea 
than in fresh water, and it is more difficult. to 
swim in the latter than in the sea. The 
lightest of all liquids has a specific gravity of 
0.6; it is called chimogene, and is made from 
petroleum; it is exceedingly volatile and 
combustible; in fact, it is a liquefied gas. 
Carbonic acid gas or choke damp is about 500 
times lighter than water; common air, 800; 
street gas about 2,000, and pure hydrogen, 
the lightest of all substances, 12,000 times. 
The heaviest substance has thus 23> 12,000 
or more than a quarter of a million. times 
more weight than an equal bulk of the light- 
est; and the substance of which comets con- 
sist, has by astronomers been proved to be 
even several thousand times lighter than 
hydrogen gas. 

48. To find the Specific Gravity of a 
Substance heavier or lighter than Wa- 


‘ter. In order to ascertain the specific gravity 


of a body heavier than water, the following 
method is adopted. First weigh it in air, then 
weigh it immersed in water. The difference 


i between these two weights will be its loss of 


weight in water, or, in other words, the weight 


lof the water displaced, Then divide the weight 
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In air by its less in water, and the result is; varies with the temperature or heat of the 


the specific gravity. ‘i 
Thus, suppose a substance weighs, 
2 pounds in air, 
and 10 pounds in water. 


Its loss is 2 pounds in water. 


liquid. Many instruments have been intro- 
duced to determine the quantity of absolute 
alcohol contained in any spirituous liquors 
and these are known as hydrometers, or alco- 
holmeters. Hydrometers made by different 
inventors have come into use in different 


Divide 12 (weight in air) by 2 (loss in!countries; thus the hydrometer made by 
water), and the result isits specific gravity, 6.— | Tralles has been adopted by the governmenta 
That is, the substance is, bulk for bulk, 6: of the United States and Prussia; that made 


times as heavy as water. 


by Gay Lussac has been legally sanctioned ip 


If the substance will not sink in water, | France and Sweden; while that invented by 
then weight must be added to make it just! Sikes has been approved and inade the excise 


sink below the surface. This extra weight, 
added to the weight in air, show its loss in 
water. Thus, if a substance weighs 8 pounds 
in air, but requires 2 pounds to be added to 
submerge it in water, its loss of weight in 
water is 2 added to 8=10 pounds. 

Proceeding as before, we divide its weight 
in air, 8, by its loss in water, 10 and we have 
it yee” gravity 4) =.8. 

. To find the Specific Gravity of a 
Liquid or a Gas. Weigh it in a specific 
gravity bottle, glass flask, or other vessel of 
known capacity ; and dividing that weight by 
the weight of the same bulk of water, the 
quotient is, as before, the specific gravity. 

- To find the Specific Gravity of a 
Solid Body Soluble in Water. Take its 
specific gravity in regard to some liquid which 

ves not dissolve it, and multi iy by the 
cific gravity of the liquid. Thus, a piece 
of sugar, whose weight is 400 grains, is found 
to lose 217.5 grains if weighed when im- 
merged in oil of turpentine; this would make 
its specific gravity, as compared with cil of 
pid ae aan y= 184. The specifie gravity 
of the turpentine is .87; then, 1.24x.37=1.6, 
the real specific gravity of the sugar. 

51. To find the Specific Gravity of a 
Body in Powder Insoluble in Water. 
Introduce it into a bottle whose capacity is 
known; fill the bottle with pure water at 60°, 
It will hold as much less water as is equal to 
the bulk of the powder, and the weight of the 
powder in air divided by this difference will 
give the specific gravity. Thus, supposing 
the bottle to Baie 1000 grains of water, 100 

ains of emery are introduced, and the bottle 

led up with water. If no water were dis- 
placed the two should weigh 1100 grains; they 
really weigh 1070; the difference, 30 grains, is 
the weight of water displaced; 100—30=3.333, 
specific gravity of the emery. 

52. To Determine the Weight of a 
Body from ite Specific Gravity. A cubic 
foot of water weighs 1000 ounces; hence, to 
determine the weight of a given bulk of any 
body the specific gravity of which is known, 
multiply the cubic content in feet by 1000, 
and this by the specific gravity, and the pro- 
duct will be the weight in ounces avondupvis. 

A Icoholmetry._§ Tho percent- 

age of absolute alcohol in any spi- 
rituvus liquid may be given either by rol- 
ume or weight, but as liquors are sold by 


| 
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standard in Great Britain. 

54. Tralles’ Hydrometer. Tralles’ hy- 
drometer is the imstrument used by our 
government to ascertain the strength of tm- 
aha liquors, and is made of glass. Tralles 

us adupted as the standard of comparison 
pure or absolute alcohol in volume at the 
temperature of 60° Fah., the strength of which 
he expresses by a scale divided into 100 de- 
grees or parts, each of which represents 4g 
part of alcohol. When floated in any spirituous 
iquor at a temperature of 60° Fah., it im- 
mediately indicates the strength. For in- 
stance, if in a brandy at that temperature it 
sinks to 65, it shows that 65 parts of tbe 
liquor is absolute alcohol, and 35 parts water, 
should it sink to 90, it indicates that the 
liquor is 90 parts or per cent. strong, and so on, 

“An increase of heat causes liquids to ex- 
pand in volume, and a decrease produces con- 
traction; therefore spirits over the normal 
temperature of 60° Fah. appear stronger than 
they really are, and below 6U° they are really 
stronger than they appear to be. 

It is therefore evident that the degrees of 
percentage of this hydrometer are only cor- 
rect when the spirit under trial has the nor- 
mal temperature of 60° Fah. When the 
temperature varies from 60%, the percentage 
can only be ascertained by a long and tedious 
calculation. To avoid this Mr. Tralles has 
constructed a simple table by which the real 
percentage of alcohol is found in liquids of 
different temperatures from the results ex- 
hibited by the instrument. (See No. 55.) 
The horizontal line at the top shows the 
Various temperatures given by the thermome- 
ter; the column of figures under 60° shows 
the true percentage of strength at the normal 
or standard temperature of 60°; the figures 
under the other degrees of temperature show 
the observed or apparent degrees of strength 
as Indicated by the hydrometers. 

As an example ef the simple manner by 
which this tabie may be used, we will suppose 
that the temperature of the xpirits to be tested 
is at 75°, Fah., and that the hydrometer sinks 
to 53° on the scale; this would be the observed 
or apparent degree or percentage of strength. 
Now to find the real percentage of strength 
at GOY, we turn to the table and find the up- 
right or vertical column of figures headed 
75°, we then run down the figures until we 
arrive at 53.0; having ascertained this, we 
then trace the horizontal line to the left or 
night to the outside column headed 60°, and 
at the point when the horizontal line runain 


measure, not weight, it is generally preferred: from 53.0 meets the column headed 60°, wi 


to know the percentage by volume. 


The| be found the nnmber 50. We thus ascertain 


per cent. of weight remains the same in all) that a spirit at 75° having an observed strength 
vemperatures, but the per cent. by volume! of 53 has only a real percentage of 50 at the 


at a tempera 
ntain 23.5 per cent. 
but the above 

by which 


e 
» 


fer at any other 
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ow the manner 


ly examples, 
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or|are sufficient to s 


if an alcoholic li 
express its actual strength at 60° 
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ght multi 


percentage of the brandy at 60° Fah 


of 30° be found to co 


we|by volume, by reference to the table 30 will 
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the figures until we find 53.0, then by tracing | Fah. 


(either the first 


we find the number 55, which is! the table may be worked. 


at 75° is at 50°, and the instru- | ture 


~ 


that another sample of brandy, 


being 


ment still sinks to 53. In the same w 
Table to find the true percentage of Absolute Alcohol by volume in a liquid 


of 


at 60° from the observed percentage indicated by a Glass Hydrome 


temperature. 


Suppose 


normal or established temperature of 6C°. | the true 
select the column headed 50°, and run 
the horizontal line until we arrive at the out- 


side column headed 60° 


last column), 


24 


2 
18 
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Thus, if the Hydrometer indicated 59.4 per ' 
cent. in a liquid at 80° Fah., the table in No. 
57 would give its trne percentage (richness) 
59 per cent.; thatis, 100 volumes of the 
Jiquid at 80° contains 55 volumes of alcohol. | 
Tralles’ Teahouse gives the per cent. by 
volume only. if it be desired to know the 
per cent. by weight, it may be ascertained | 
from the percentage in volume of the liquid | 
at 60° Fah. by table in No. 57. 


57. Table of Comparison Petircen the| 


per cent. of Alcohol by rolume at wO- ( Tralles' ) | 
and percent. by weight. . 


| 
| 
PerCent, | Per Cent, | Peo Cont, | Per Cent. | 
by) by it by | _ by : by ee by ; by | _ by 
Vol Welsbt vol Welsht. Weight (Volume Welght Volume. | 
0 0. | 55 47.29 0 | 0. | 55 | 63.97 | 
5) 4.00 60 52.20 5 | 6.25 || CO, 68.97 | 
10, 8.05 65 57.25 | 10 | 24 | 65 73.79 
1512.15 70 62.51) 15 | 18.52 ' To | 78.40 
20° 16.2% | 7567.93 | 20 27 | 75 | Na.MO | 
25\ 20.46 40 73.59 ; 25 | 30.55 |) 80 | 46.97 
30 4.69 85 79.50 30 | 36.45 = 85 90.88 1 
35/ 24.99 90 85.75 35 | 42.25 | 90 | 94.46 | 
40 33.39 95 92.46!) 40 | 47.92. 95 | 97.61 | 
45! 37.90 ' 100100.00.. 45 | 53.43 | 100 100.00 
| 50; 42.52 | | | 50 | 58,79 | | j 


68. Gendar’s Hydrometer. Annexed | 
we give & Comparative view of the scales of 
Tralles and Gendar. the former used by the 
revenue officers of the United States for im- 
taal liquors, and indicating the per cent. 


y volume of alcohol in’ spirituous al 


and the latter used throughout the whole 
country for domestic liquors, determining the 
percent. above and below proof. 

This is inserted for the convenient compar- 
ison of the American standards. Tables of, 
other areometers reduced to specific gravity 
will be found in Nos. 6155. &c. 

The first column of the table exhibits the 
specific gravities at 60° Fah., for mirtares of! 
pure alcohol and water ;—tatiing water at the 
temperature of its greatest density, about | 
39.5° Fah., as 1.0000, and, theretore, Hagin 
at 60° Fah. a specific gravity of O.OO9L, OF! 
the above mixtures, each 100 gallons or mea- 
sures contain the number of gallons or meu- 
sures of alcohol indicated in the second col- 
umn (Tralles’ hydrometer scale) if _—_e 


at 60° Fah. 

In the Tralles’ hydrometer scale there is no 
reference to proof of any denomination ; and 
in that of Gendar’s there is but one proof, | 
marked P. on the hydrometer; the others, 
such as 2d, 8d and 4th proofs, were, at all 
times, incorrect and deceptive. The Nationa: 
Tax Law, of August Ist, 1e62, savs that ‘the: 
term proof shall be construed. and is hereby | 
leclared to mean that proof of a liquor which | 
sorresponds to 50 degrees of Tralles’ hyarom- 
eter at the temperature of 60 degrees Fah.” | 
Proof spirit is, therefore, by law, of the alco- 
bolic strength of 50 per cent. by volume, hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 0.0335, or a mixture , 
of equal quantities of absolute aleonol at the: 
specific gravity of 0.793, and distilled water , 
at 60° Fah. In other words, proof spirit: is | 
eae pure water and half absolute po] 
hol. 

asvertain What strength any Hquor above | 
xwof by the Gendar hydrometer would be by: 
bo Trailes hydrometer, add 100 to the given | 
roof if above proof, or deduct, if below proof, | 

m 100 on the Gendar scale, and divide: 


25 


en ms mS br2. Sayaliquorisat 
13% ar | 45 40 above P. on the 
323 $F oe Gendarscale,youthen 

“4 3% am add 100, making 140, 


—z- 100 and divide by 2, which 
| BZ will show 70 on the 
oc eee as 'Tralles’ scale. fbelow 
| ae P. deduct the proof 

=a from LOO and divide 
8332, 90 a 80 ‘the remainder by 2. 
| 4 | iN : liquor is 35 es 
= low P., consequently 
| - “ eis 0 you have a remainder 
| == of 65, and divide the 
8631 80 ——~F4- 60 65 by 2. which will 
| a ishow 32% on Tralles’ 
8765 «15 E+ 5 scale, Having axcer- 
FS tained the degree of 
| == strength of any liquor 
, 8892, 70 ES 40) by vole on Tralles’ 
! on eeatle above £0 (which 
913° 65 ——f4- a0 1s proof), multiply the 
| FS degrees by 2, and cut 
! =e ‘off the two right hand 
9126, 60 —T FS - «020 figures, and it) will 
| al show the degrees 
' 9934 BS on oe 10 ®bove proof on Gen- 
| ! ae oat idar's scale. Thus we 
| as Iwill suppose the spirit 
9335 50 ES OP eto show 70 per cent. 
| ae otrength on Tralles’ 
947 45 +t 10 Seale. We therefore 
| aa = multiply 70 by 2, 
| So which gives us 140; 
| Pree 40 FS | wenowcutofl thet wo 
! | = Tight hand figures, 
958335 ogg thus, 140. and tind 
== ‘that the liquor ix 40 
| = cahove nen on Gen- 
| 9646 30 Fo 40 lar’s scale. 

| = o sUppase a Nee 
‘ = isbelow £0 on Tralles’ 
ue. = | ceale (which is below 
| | ae proof), To find what 
| 9751, 20 =a degree it is below on 
= ) Gendar’s scale, multi 
| eS ply the degrees on 
, 9802 Is 70 Tralles’ seale by 2 and 
7 = add a number suth 
| 9gs7! 10 ag Cent to make 100; the 
| number required to be 
ee Oe added: will show the 

| hye below proof. 

’ 

inane: tice so 59. Tralles’ Table 
Be eiad oe of Percentage of 
Alcohol. When the temperature of the 


spiritis 609 Fah., the first column of the 
table on page 26 gives at once the percent- 
age of alcohol by measure; when the tem- 
perature is below 60° an addition must ve 
made of To measure per cent. for every 5 
degrees of the thermometer; and when above 
60- alike quantity must be dedycted. This 
correction Will amount to the fraction 4 or 
the dechnal 2 for every single degree, and is 
very easily made. Jf the speeitie gracvety 
sought cannot be found exactly in the table, 
the difierence between it and the next greacer 
specific gravity in the table must be taken, 
Which will give the numerator of a fraction, 
having for its denominator the number found 
in the third column agaimst the next greater 
number just emploved. This fraction, added 
to the percentage of alcohol in the fires 
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column of the table against the said specific ‘difference (4) put as the numerator of the 
gravity, will give the true percentage sought. | fraction, having for its denominator the num- 
Thus, if the specific gravity of a spirituous; ber (13) in the column of differences against 
liquor is .9605, what is its alcoholic content? | .9609. The fraction 74, so found, added to 
Here .9605 is not in the table, but the next/the percentage against .9609 in the firs 
greater number is .9609; the former must' column, gives 33;4, as the true percentage of 
therefore be deducted from the latter, and the , alcohol in the given sample 


Tralles’ Table exhibiting the percentage, by volume, of Alcohol, corre sponding to any given 
specific gravity. 


—— in Specific ae ne Ri in Specific pueeonice —— in Specific higae aaa 
Measures a ag at Specific Measures Gravity at Specific Measures Gravity a Specific 
of Spirit. 9 Gravity. of Spirit. 60° F. Gravity. of Spirit. 60° F. Gravity. 
Pure water _999] 00 3 .9596 13 6R R041 24 
l 9976 15 35 -9583 13 69 8917 24 
2 9961 1D 36 9570 13 ‘0 Ssy7z 25 
3 9947 14 37 9556 14 71 S867 25 
4 9933 | 14 38 °9541 15 72 .8842 25 
5 .9919 14 39 9526 15 73 8817 OF 
6 .9906 13 40 -9510 16 74 R701 i} 
7 9895 13 4] 9494 16 7D RTOS 4) 
S | .9881 12 12 -9478 16 76 8739 26 
o -9869 12 43 9461 17 77 8712 27 
10 9857 12 44 9444 17 73 RGR5S oF 
1] -9R45 12 45 -9427 17 79 R658 yy 
12 9834 11 46 9409 18 x0) 8631 67 
13 9823 11 47 -9391 18 81 8603 it 
14 .9812 ll 4 9373 15 RY 8575 
15 9802 10 49 O35. 19 Ry 8547 . 
16 9791 | 11 50 .9335 19 R4 8518 0) 
17 9781 10 51 -O315 Y%0) RS R488 () 
18 971 10 52 9295 2() RG R458 () 
19 9761 10 53 9275 20) 27 R428 () 
20 | 9751 10 54 9254 21 22 8397 a 
21 | .9741 i0 55 9234 20 RQ) 8365 32! 
| @ 9731 10 56 .9213 21 90 R332 33S 
23 97:20 1] 57 .9192 21 9] R299 33 
24 -9710 10 58 9170 22 G2 R265 34 
295 9700 LO 59 9142 22 O35 2230 ~) | 
26 . 9689 11 60 9126 22 O4 8194 36 
27 | .9679 | 10 61 -Y1L04 222 95 8157 37 
20 96628 Ll 62 JOR 2 OW 8118 39 
| 929 9657 11 63 9059 2 97 R077 41 
30) 9646 11 64 9086 93 QR R034 43 
3 9634 12 65 90138 23 gg TORR 46 
= -D0ee Ie pa eg “4 Pure (| 7939 49 
3% 4609 13 O74 -RYD5 4 Aleohol | 


60. Table for reducing the strength percentage of strength of the, strenger alco- 
of Alcohol. The following Table given by: hol to be diluted; the vartical columns 
Booth, shows the quantity of waterthat must below, denote the volumes of water which 
be added to alcohol of a given strength, in order | inust be added to 100 volumes of #, in order 
to produce an alcohol of inferior strength. Ba produce a spirit of the strength indicated 


The upper horizontal column contains the!in the left hand column. 


lstrenath in’ 90 85 80 75 | 70 65 | 60 | 56 | 50 | 
sO a ee 
BS 6.56 ! 
80 13.79 | 6.83 
75 21.289 | 14.48] 7.20 
70 31.05 | 23.14 | 15.35 77 
65 41.53 | 33.03 | 24.66 | 16.37 | 8.15 
60 53.65 | 44.48 | 35.44 | 26.47 | 17.58 | 8.56 
55 67.87 | 57.90 | 48.07 | 38.32 | 28.63 | 19.02 | 9.47 
50 84.71 | 73.90! 63.04 | 52.43 | 41.73 | 31.25 | 20.47 | 10.35 
45 | 105.34] 93.30] 81.38 ' 69.54 | 57.78! 46.09; 34.46 | 22.90) 11.41 
40 | 130.80 | 117.34) 104.01 | 90.76 | 77.58 | 64.48! 51.43 | 38.46 | 25.45 | 
35 | 163.28 | 148.01 | 132.Re | 117.2 | 102.4 | 87.93 | 73.08 | 58.31 | 43.59 
30 | 206.22 | 188.57.) 171.05 | 153.61 | 136.04 | 118.94 | 101.71 | 84.54 5 67.45 | 
25 | 266.12 | 245-15 | 224.30 | 203.53 | 1x2.R3 162.21 | 141.65 | 121.16 | 100.73 
20 | 355.20 ] 329.84 | 304.01 | 278.26 | 252.58 | 226.98 | 201.43 | 175.96 | 150.55 
1501 505.27 | ATL. | 486.85 | 402.81 | BBR RB | 384.01 | 301.07 | 267.29 | 283.64 
10 | 804.54 | 753.65 | 702.29 | 752.21 , 601.60 | 551.06 | 500.59 | 450.19 | 399.85 - 


) 


ALCOHOLMETRY. o> 
Illustration. If we have alcohol of 70 per' materials. This variety of Baumé'’s hydrom- 
rent. strength, and desire to reduce its! eter is usually called a saccharometer, and 
strength to 40 per cent.—we look for 40 in when plungedin pure water at58- Fabr., marker 
the left-hand column, and the figures on a +0 upon its scale; in a solution containing 15 
line with it in the column headed 70, we find per cent. of common salt and & of water by 
to be 77.58. This shows that we must add | weight, it marks 15°; so that enuh degree on 
77.58, or a trifle over 77¢ gallons of water to, the scale ix mneant to indicate a density cor- 
100 gallons of our 70 per cent. alcohol, to pro- | responding to the percentage of the salt. 
duce a spirit of 40 per cent. strength. he temperature at which Baume’s hydrom 
61. umé’s Hydrometer for Liquids | eter was originally adjusted was 544° Fahr.; 
Lighter than Water. In Baumé's bydrom-, it is now commonly adjusted to 5e&° or 60° 
eter for liquids lighter than water, the instru- Fahr.; hence arise the discrepancies observa- 
ment is poised, so that the 0 of the scale ix at’ ble in the published tables of the “correspond- 
the bottom of the stem, when it is floating ina | ence between degrees of Baumeé’s and real 
solution of 1 ounce common salt in 9 ounces wa- specific gravities.” 
ter, and the depth to which it sinks in distilled | 65. Table showing the Specific Grav- 
water shows the 10th degree; the space be-| ity corresponding «eth the several degrees of 
tween these fixed points being equally divided. | Baumeé’s Hydrometer for liquids heavier than 
62. Table showing the Specific Grav-| water. 
ity corresponding with the several degrees of 


Degrees of | Specific | Degrees of 


Baumeé's Hydrometer for liquids lighter than | Specific 
water. ;' Baumé. | Gravity. . Baumé. _ | Gravity. 
eee eee teenie fw 1000 || 39 1372 
' De A Specific D es Specific |: : 
| Beame (Gravity) Baumé_| Gravity. | 1 io || aD 1384 
Sh a RS a ae ae oe ee 6 ‘| $% 
ae je) ae we 2 | BAO) |e 
a ‘809 | 5 1036 44 1440 
a, eee ae a 6 1044 45 1454 
” the ) 30 ile I 7 1052 46 1470 
> xa mo 8 1060 47 1485 
es “108 = sae 9 1067 48 1501 
a oS gee pet 10 1075 || 49 1516 
ye i | O01 | il 1033 | 50 15332 
fi 731 25 -907 ‘ ry 
he et of | 12 1091) BL 1549 
50 705 24 O15 | 13 1100 | 52 1566 
; = 720 23 “918 14 108 |) 53 1583 
me ee) cif, “ee nee 15 1116 54 1601 
3 eee be a | 16 1125 55 1618 
re gol a mea me 1134 56 1637 
i adel 19 ae 18 1143 57 1656 
be pte oon ee 1152 | 58 1676 
43 i 17 ‘94 1}} 20 1161 ; 59 1695 
oe pee bh es | Ql 1171 || 60 1715 
.: —— iS a | ae 1170 61 | «1736 
ee ‘73 1! 93 1190 62 175 
be oy. ae o | 24 1199 63 1779 
ie aia 7 oa | 25 1210 64 1801 
a 7 oh 26 1221 65 1223 
(ee a Es jj 2 1231 66 1847 
pac ei ! | Qe 124267 1872 
63. Baumé’s Hydrometer for Liquids ie se 68 dd 
Heavier than Water. In the hedrouneter 7 1261 ) on or 
for liquids heavier than water, the position of 31 127 5 L eo 
the fixed points is reversed; for the Ois ati, 32 _ 1256 ! ce oa | 
the top of the stem, and denotes the level to | | oS 1298 re * Us +3 
which the hydrometer sinks in distilled water: | 34 1309 is se 
the 10th degree is lower down, and shows the 3b 1321 | “4 = ae 
level to which it sinks in the saline solution, 36 1334 hes anne | 
and the graduation is continued downwards. th es 10 2116 


64. Baumé’s Areometcer, or Sacchar- 
ometer for Liquids Heavier than Water. 
This instrument is generally in use in this; 66. To Convert Degrees Baumé into 
country and in France, when it is necessary | Specific Gravity. I. For liquids heavier | 
to ascertain the strength or density of a li-| than water.—Subtract the degree of Baumé 

uid heavier than water. In England, Twad- from 145, and divide into 145; the quotient is 

el’s hydrometer is mostly employed for the! the specific gravity. 

purpose. Baume’s instrument is principally, IL. For liquids lighter than water.—Add the 
used by confectioners to test the density of degree of Baumé to 130, and divide it into 
syrup; also by brewers and distillers to dis-. 140; the quotient is the specific gravity. 
cover the quantity of saccharine matter in) 67. To Convert epee’ Gravity into 
wort; and by soap manufacturers and dyers Degrees Baumé. . For liquids neavier 
to prove the strength of their lres and dyeing: than water.—Divide the specific gravity into 


283 


145, and subtract from 145; the remainder 
is the degree of Raume. 

IH. For hquids lighter than water.—Divide 
the specific gravity into 140 and subtract 130 
from the quotient; the remainder will be the 
degree of Pau 

68. Twaddell’s Hydrometer. This 
Hydrometer is much used in the bleaching 
and dyeing establishinents in Scotland, and 
some parts of England. According to this 
scale 0 is equal to 1000, or the specific gravity 
of distilled water, and every additional 5 de- 
ee of specific gravity adds I degree to 

waddell’s scale. So that, in order to find the 
specific gravity corresponding to any degree 
of Twaddell’s scale, multiply the degree by 
5 and add 1000; thus, if this hydrometer 
shows 30°, 30 multiplied by 5 gives 150, and 
1000 added: makes 1150, the specifie gravity. 
' To find the degree of Twaddell corresponding 
to any specific gravity, deduet 1000 from the 
specific gravity, and divide the remainder by 
5; the quotient will be the corresponding de- 
gree of Twaddell, 
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‘should be used for stirring, and the test liquid 
'added drop by drop. 

72. To find the strength of Acetic 
Acid by its Saturating Power. Dissulve 
‘1964 grains pure crystallized bicarbonate of 
| potassa in a little water; add to the solution 
sufficient water to make up exactly 1000 min- 
ms, or the 100 divisions of an acidimeter, a 
graduated glass tube of 100 divisions, each 
division representing 10° minims. (See illustra- 
tions, No. 82.) A solution is thus formed, 
which, when added by degrees to 100 minims 
Of the acetic acid or vinegar under examina- 
tion, until the latter is exactly saturated, 
indicates the exact amount of acid present in 
ithesample. Each minim of the alkaline solu- 
tion thus employed represents 1 per cent. of 
dry acetic acid. The test liquid must be added 
'a drop ata tine to avoid the risk of loss by 
Fexcessive effervescence. 

73. To find the stre of strong 

If strong acetic acid be under 


Acetic Acid. 
inspection, it will be found convenient, pre- 
viously to testing it, to dilute it with from 2 


Thus, if it be required to find the degree of' to 8 times its weight of distilled water, ac- 


Twaddell corresponding to 1150 specific grav- | cording to its degree of concentration. 


ity, deduct 1000 from 1150, and divide the 
remainder, 150, by 5, and the quotient, 30, gives 
the degrees of Twaddell required. Tn this 
way the corresponding degrees of Twaddell 
and Baume can easily be found. Thus, 31 
degrees of Baumé are equivalent to a specific 
gravity of 1275; and this, according to the 
above rule, will give 55 degrees Twaddell. 
By reversing this process, Twaddell can as 
readily be reduced to Baumé. 


cetimetry. The art of deter- 
mining the strength of acetic acid and 
vinegar. 
the purpose, based on—the quantity of acid 
required for saturation;—the specific grav- 
ity after the liquid has been neutralized with 
hydrate of Jime;—and the simple specific 
gravity. In allthese methods, account should 
be taken of any mineral acid which may have 
been added, as is common with vinegars, to 
impart artificial strength. 

70. To find the Comparative Weights 
of Dry and Glacial Acetic Acid. Ax 
both dry and glacial (or hydrated) acetic acid 
are referred to ino many places, in speaking 
of strengths, itt may be convenient to know 
that 51 parts of dry acetic acid are equal to 
GO parts of glacial, (See No.3.) Hence the 
weight of glacial acid multiplied by .8512, 
fives the weight of dry acid; and the weight 
of dry acid, multiplied by LAT48 gives a very 
close approximation to the weight of glacial 
acid. 

71. Precautions in Testing Acids. It 
is essential to snceess, in testing acetic or 
other acids by saturation, to hit’ the eract 
pointof neutralization, Et will be found greatly 
tosimplifty matters to tint with lituius (see No. 
78) either the sample under examination, or 
the test Iiquid; but when litmus is used, it is 
advisable to apply a gentle heat to the test 
tube when saturation appears nearly reached ; 
the heat will expel from the liquor the free 
carbonic acid, which itself has the property 
of reddening litmua A glass or wooden rod 


Dilute 
jacid and vinegar require no further dilution. 

Instead of 1963 grains erystallized bicar- 
‘bonate of potassa, may be used either 135 
‘grains dry (see No. 12) carbonate of potassa, 
aol grains crystallized carbonate of soda, or 
1104 grains dry carbonate of soda. (See No. 
80.) 

By using 98} grains (half the quantity) of 
the bicarbonate of potassa, we obtain a 
still more delicate cast liquid as each minim 
used for saturating a sample of acid will rep- 
resent only ¢ of 1 per cent. of dry acid. 

74. To find the strength of Acetic 
Acid by Saturation without an Acidi- 
meter. The foregomg method can also be 


Several methods are employed tor} applied to test by weight, instead of by an 


acidimeter; 1000 grains of the test. liquid are 
;used in testing 100 grains of acid. Every 


grain of the test liquid necessary to produce 
saturation indicates -¢, grain of dry acid, and 
every ten grains are equal to 1 per cent. 
Schuster’s alkalimeter is a Convenient instru- 
ment for this process. (See No. 8&2.) 1000 
grains of the test liquid are introduced into 
the alkalimeter, and the whole weighed; the 
weight of the bottle and solution, after using 
such portion of its contents as is required for 
testing, deducted from the previous weight of 
the whole, gives the exact quantity m_ grains 
a the solution consumed; this, divided by 10, 
gives the percentage of acid in the sample 
tested, This method admits of great accuracy. 

75. Practical test of the strength of 
Acetic Acid. <A less accurate, but more 
convenient method for practical purposes, is 
as follows:—To 100 or 1000 parts (or grains) 
of a sample under inspection, add cautiously 
from a weighed quantity of powdered pure 
dry bicarbonate of potassa, sufficient to pro- 
duce exact neutralization; carctully re-weigh 
the bicarbonate unconsumed. Double the 
Joss in grains will indicate the percentage of 
acid in the liquid tested. 

76. Ure’s Test of the strength of Acet- 
ic Acid. Ure's test gives very accurate re- 
sults, if the ammonia emploved is of the 
proper specific gravity. To 100 grains of & 
sauiple, very slightly reddened with neutral 
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(blue) tincture of litmus, add liquor of am-|the percentage of ihe acid? The equivalent 
monia of specific gravity .992 from an acidime- | of ,dry sulphuric acid is 40 (see No. 81); 
tor (see No. &2) until perfect neutralization is, therefore by the rule of proportion, since 
uffected, indicated by the original blue color! 100: 40: : 60: 24, the sample contains 24 per 
of the litmus being restored. The number of, cent. of dry sulphuric acid. 
acidimetric divisions of ammonia expended.; In this method the choice of the re-agent 
multiplied by 51 (for dry) or by 60 (for glacial)! must depend on the operator. Some prefer 
and the product divided by 100, will give, re-: the ammonia test (see Ne. 76), which is very 
spectively, the percentage of dry or glactal convenient and easily applied; others give a 
acid in the sample. Thus:—if a sample of; preference to bicarbonates or carbonates of po- 
vinegar takes 10 acidimetric divisions of am- tassa or soda, Whichever be adopted, it must 
monis to neutralize it, then 10 multiplied by be perfectly pure, A test solution, once care- 
51, and divided by 100, gives 5.10, equivalent! fully prepared of the proper strength, may be 
to 5,4, per cent. of dry acid:—or, 10 multi- | kept unharmed for any length of time ina 
plied by 60 and divided by 100, gives 6 per) stoppered bottle, and will be always ready for 
cent. of glacial or hydrated acid in toe sample. , application. 

77. Ure’s Test, by Grains, of the; 80. Table of Equivalents of Alkalis. 
strength of Acetic Acid. The same Grains, 


strength of amimonia is to be used in the Pure ammonia......-.....--.-- li 
acidimeter as in the preceding test, and the Dry carbonate of soda.......... oS 
oumber of grain-measures of ammonia em- Crystallized carbonate of soda. . 143 
ploved for a multiplier instead of acidimetric Crystallized bicarbonate of soda.. 84 
divisions. The only difference is, that the Dry carbonate of potassa.......- «9 
roduct in each case must be divided by 1000 Crystallized carbonate of potassa. 87 
instead of 100, to give the percentage of acid. Crystallized bicarbonate of potassa 100 
Pure or caustic soda.......22-.. 31 
| ove or eee ve ita ih unre ab a 

° 3° Sesquicarbonate of noda........ 
cidimetry ° The estimation of Neutral carbonate of ammonia... 433 
the quantity of an acid contained in| Sesquicarbonate of ammonia.... 59 


huy given sample. ; . Bicarbonate of ammonia........ 79 
The methods used are founded chiefly on} 1000 grain measures of pure water of am- 
the capacity of acids to saturate or neutralize monia of specific gravity .992, contain 17 
alkaline bases; and, in some of the liquid graius or Lequivalent of pure gaseous ammo- 
acids, on specific gravity. nia. 
_The accuracy of the tests, when satura: | It is understood that all crystals must be 
tion is resorted to, depends greatly on the perfectly free from attached water, but not in 
exact point of neutralization, as already re-j| the least efHoresced. 
marked under the head of Acetimetry. The; 81, Table of Equivalents of Acids. 
proper point is arrived at when the hquid, af! This table is based on the foregoing table of 
ter being slightly heated, ceases to redden, alkalis; so that, for instance, 1 equivalent (17 
litmus, or does not alter the color of turmeric | grains) of pure ammonia will exactly neutral- 
paper (see Test Papers); if it turns the lat- jize L equivalent (22 grains) dry carbonic acid, 
ter brown, too mach tert-liquid has been’ &¢. 


added, and the operation becomes useless, ; GRAINS 
A good method is to tint either the acid sain- Anhydrous acetic acid... - sete tees ol 
ple or the test-liquid with afew drops of lit- Hydrated or crystallized acetic acid... 60 
mus (see No. 71), when the reddish shade| Dry benzoic acid... settee eee eee- 11 
will gradually deepen to purple as the point of Crystallized benzoie acid............ 122 
saturation is approached, and the blue color| = Dry boracic acid... . ee tree ee eee eens 3) 
be restored ax svon as that point is reached,| Crystallized boracie acid. ......2..-.. 62 
79. To test the strength ofan Acid) Dry carbonic acid...... pete teeeee ee 22 
by Saturation. Place in a test tube 100) Dry citne acid. wet ete ee eee cee eee on 
rains of the acid to be examined; if the acid; © Crystallized CILTTC Gh eee ee 67 
liquid, dilute it—if solid, dissolve it—in 6) Dry hydrochloric acid... 22.2.2... 364 
or 8 times its weight of distilled water. Then; Liquid hydrochloric acid (sp.gr.1. 16). .109 
exactly neutralize ic with an atxali added drop! = Dry unilic acid. .......---------.--- on 
by drop. The known quantity of alkali con-| 9 Dry uitric acid. ......- oe beacon en ceas od 
sumed for this purpose represents an equiy-| Liquid nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.5)........ 7 
alent quantity of the acigal acid contained in ’ “Se (sp. gr. bd). ...-. sk 
the test tube. The common practice is to Dry oxalic acid...... cote cece cee eee 36 
dissolve L equivalent Na No, 2V) of an alka-| Crystallized oxalic acid. ...-. 222.2... 63 
line test in water, and to make up the solu-}| Dry sulphuric Te es 40 
tion to 1000 grains (100 acidimetrie divisions).|  Taquid sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.045... 49 
The equivalent value of the test-liqnid is then Dry tartaric acid .......-..-.--.---- 66 
100; hence, the quantity of the sample tested; Crystallized tartaric acid..........-. 79 


will bear the sane proportion to the equiva-; 82. Acidimeter. An acidimeter is 44 
tent number (xce No. ol) of the acid under ex- glass tube, graduated with 100) divisions, 
amination, that the acidimetrie divisions of each division representing 10 grains of dis. 
the test-liquid consumed, bear to the percent- tilled water, termed grain) measures. The 
age of id sought. for example: Suppose acidimeter is used for testing acids and: alka- 
LUO grains of a sample of sulphuric acid re- lis, and is usually furnished with a lip for con 
quire 60 acidimetne divisions (600 grams) of! venience in pourmg by drops. Where great 
the test-liquid to neutralize them; what is delicacy is required in pouring or dropping, 
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various appliances are resorted to, by which 
the outward flow can be instantly arrested, 
merely by placing the finger or thiuinb on an 
orifice arranged forthe ingress of air. Inthe 
illustrations, c denotes the place of egress for 


Fig. 4, 


the contained liquid; 0b, the orifice for the in- 
gress of air, to be stopped by the finger or 
thumb; in Fig. 2, both orifices are in a hol- 
low movable stopper; in Fig. 4, the air-hole 
only is in the stopper, a. 

Fig. 1 represents Gay Lussac’s Pouret. 

Vig. 2, Normandy’s modification of Schus- 
ter’s Alkalimeter. 

Fig. 3, Birck’s Alkalimeter. 

Vig. 4ix a simple acidimeter, with a stop- 
per fitted to it, having a groove to correspond 
with the lip, and a vent-hole drilled through 
it to admit, the air. ; 

These moditications of the simple acidime- 
ter are employed to allow of the test-liquid be- 
ing added a single drop at a time, which is 
absolutely necessary during the first part of 
the process, to prevent undue effervescence, 
and consequent danger of loss of the liquid ; 
and in the latter part it is equally indispensa- 
ble in order to attain exact saturation. They 
dispense with the use of a separate pipette, 
ne in fact, acidimeters and pipettes com- 

ined, 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 


; Alkalimetry. The method of 


estimating the strength of alkalis. The 
processes used are the same as in aetdimetry; 
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Next, exactly neutralize the alkaline solution 
by adding sufficient of the test acid drop by 
drop. If the saturation is complete, It will 
neither turn litmus paper red, nor turmeric 
paper brown. (See No. 78.) The weight of 
alkali tested, bears the rame relation to its 
equiralent weight (see No. 80), that the acidi- 
‘metric divisions of acid used, do to the percent- 
age of alkali sought. 

Thus:—If we test 100 grains of potash and 
find it requires 35 acidimetric divisions of test 
acid to saturate it, we refer to table No. 8&0, 
and find that the equivalent of pure potash 
‘is 47 grains. Then 100: 47 +2285 216.45. 

! That ix, the sample of potasa under exam- 
ination contains nearly 164 per cent. of pure 


potash. (See No, E87.) 


he Thermometer. In 
Fabrenheit’'s Thermometer, which is 
univerrally employed in) this country and 
Great Britain, the freezing point of water is 
placed at 32°, and the boiling point at 212° 
and the number cf intervening degrees is 120. 

The Centigrade thermometer, which has 
long been used in Sweden under the name 
of Celsius’ thermometer, and is now employed 
on the continent of Europe generally, marks 
the freezing point at Zero or 0°, and the boil- 
ing pointat 100°. 

In Reaumnur's thermometer, used in France 
before the revolution, the freezing point is 
Zero, and the boiling point 80, 

Degrees below zero are distinguished by 
prefixing the minus sign, thus—; so that 
—17° Fuhr. represent a temperature of 17° 
lower than zero, equivalent to 49 degrees 
below freezing point. 


86. To Convert degrees of Centi- 
grade into degrees of Fahrenheit. Mul- 
tiply the degrees of Centigrade by 9, and di- 
vide the result. by 5:—then add 32. 

Thus: to find the degrees of Fahrenheit 
equivalent to 30 degrees of Centigrade. 


30 degrees Centigrade. 

Multiplied by 9 
Divided by 5)270 
o4 

Add 32 


Answer, 86 degrees Fahrenheit. 


only that the unknown quantity sought is an 
alkali, and the test me is an acid, The 
test acid is L equivalent (40 grains, see No. | to the corresponding degrees of Centi- 
81) of sulphuric acid sp. gr. 1.082 at 60% Kahr. | rade porate ile ek process— First 
HISGRU EC. 10 ou (see No. 82) and Coduet 32 from the degrees of Fahrenheit, 
made up with distilled water to 100 acidimetric | thon multiply the difference by 5, and lastly 
divisions. Sears ere aie . ee : 

84. To find thestrength of an Alkali. - ee 
Place 100 grains of the alkahl in a tube, and: 
agitate it with about $ ounce hot) water. 
When settled, pour off the clear into a vessel 
for trial, Repeat this process until nothing | 
soluble remains in the test tube, shown by | 
the last washing not affecting the color of, 
turmene paper. Care must be taken not to | 
waste the smallest: portion of the liquid, as it 
would repder the results inaccurate. | 


i 


87. To reduce degrees of Fahrenheit 


Thus, &6 degrees Fabrenheit. 
Deduct 32 
o4 
Multiphed by 5 


Divided by 9)270 


Answer. 30 degrees Centigrade. 
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88. To Reduce degree 
to the corresponding degrees of Fahren- 
heit. Multiply the degrees 
9, divide the result by 4, i 1d then add 32. 


Thus, 24° Reasumur. 
Multiplied by 9 


Divided by 4)216 


54 
Add 32 


Answer, 86° Fahrenheit. 


89. To reduce degrees.of Fahrenheit 
to corresponding degrees of Reaumur. 
Reverse the above proceas. 

90. To reduce degrees of Reaumur 


to Centigrade. Add to the degrees of 


Reaumur their one-fourth part. 


Thus, 40° Reaumur. 
Add one-fourth, 10 


Answer 50° Centigrade. 


91. To reduce degrees of Centigrade 
to Reaumur. Deduct one-fifth part. 


Thus, 50° centigrade 
Deduct one-fifth 10 


Answer, 40° Reaumur. 


92. Table of corresponding degrees 
of Fahrenheit, Reaumur and the Centi- 


grade. 
| Fahrenheit.| Reaumur. | Centigrade. 
Boiling. 212 80 100 
203 76 95 
194 72 90 
185 68 85 
176 64 80 
167 60 75 
158 56 70 
149 52 65 
140 48 60 
131 44 DD 
122 40 50 
113 36 45 
104 32 40 
95 28 3D 
86 24 30 
7 20 25 
68 16 20 
59 12 15 
50 8 10. 
4l 4 4) 
Freezing. 32 0 0 
23 — 4 — od 
14 — 8 — 10 
5) —12 — 15 
— 4 i 16 — 20 
—13 | — 20 — 2 
— 2 — 24 — 30 
—3l — 28 — bd 
— 40 — 32 — 40 


' All intermediate degrees can be obtained 
by the preceding rules. 


of Reaumur | 


of Reaumur by | and permanentl 


| the double pro 
'the color. 
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The Art of Dyeing. The 


art of fixing coloring matters unifovmly 
in the fibres of wool, silk, 
linen, cotton, and other substances. Dyeing is 
a chemical process, and the mode of its per- 
formance depends upon the substance opera- 
ted on. Thus it is fcund that the process by 
which wool is dyed black, would only impart 
a rusty brown to linen. JVool unites with 
almost all coloring matters with great facility, 
silk in the next degree, cotton less easily than 
silk, and linen with even more di culty. 
Preparatory to the operation of dyeing, each 
of these substances undergoes a species 0 
idl pala to free the fibres from adhering 
oreign matter, as dirt, grease, &c, which 
would prevent the absorption of the aqueous 
fluid to be afterwards applied, as well as im- 
pair the brilliancy of the dye. Wool is cleaned 
or scoured by means of a weak alkaline lye, 
soap and water, or putrid urine, the latter 
being very generally used for this purpose. 
Silk is cleaned from the natural varnish that 
covers it, by boiling with white sos and 
water. Cotton and linen are cleaned with 
alkaline lyes of more or less density. The 
substances so prepared are ready to undergo 
the various operations of dyeing. 

Among the various coloring materials em- 
i hi by dyers, some impart their tints to 

ifferent substances by simple immersion in 
their infusions or decoctions, and have hence 
been called “substantive colors;” but by far 
the greater number only impart a fugitive 
dye, unless the fibres of the stuff have been 

reviously filled with some substance which 

as a strong affinity for the latter on the one 
hand, and the coloring material on the other. 
Tho substances applied with this intention are 
called “ Mordants,” and generally ‘exercixe 
erty of “fixing” and “striking” 
Thus, if cotton goods be dyed 
with a decoction of madder, it will only re- 
csive a fugitive and dirty red tinge, but if it 
be first run through a solution of acetate of 
alumina, dried at a high temperature, washed, 
and then run through a madder bath, it 
will come out a permanent and lively red. 
The principal mordants are the acetates of 
iron and alumina, sulphate of iron, alum, and 
some other chemical salts. A perfect know- 
ledge of the effect of mordants on different 
coloring substances is of paramount import- 
ance to the dyer. 

After having received the proper mordants, 
the goods are dried and rinsed, after which 
they are passed for a shorter or longer time 
through an inrusion, decoction, or 80 ution of 
the dyeing materials, which constitute the 
‘‘dye-bath”; they are again dried and rinsed.. 
In many cases, the immersion in the dye-bath 
is repeated, either with the same materials or ” 
with others to vary or modify the color. 
After the substances have been properly 
dyed, they are subjected to 8 thorough rinsing 
or washing in soft water, until the latter runs 
off uncolored. 

94. Dye Woods, &c, Decoctions of 
the different woods are prepared for general 
use in the dye house as they are required. If 
the wood be in the chipped state, it must be 
boiled for an hour, in the proportion of 1 
pound of wood to 1 gallon of water; second 
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boiling is generally given with new wa-|dissolve } pound crystallized soda; mix all 
ter, and the liquor obtained used instead of] the solutions together and stir well for some 
Water with more pew wood. This second li-| time, then allow to stand over night; decant 


quor is not good for dyeing alone, but when | the clear solution which is ready for use. 


employed instead of water for new wood, % 
ound of new wood is suthcienut. 
iquor may, however, be used as an auxiliary 
In the dyeing of ‘eompound colors, such as 
browns, drabs and fawns. If the wood be 
ground the same quantity is taken—namely, 
1 pound for each gallon of the decoction re- 
quired, and is prepared as follows:—on a 
piece of coarse cloth stretched upon a frame, 
or laid imto a basket, put the ground wood, 
and place it over a vessel, then pour boiling 
water over the wood until the liquor that runs 
through is nearly colorless. 
Camweod are always used in the ground 
state, the wood being put into the beiler 
along with the goods; no decoctions of these 
woods are made, 
weld are often formed by putting them into a 
coarse canvax bag, and then suspending it in 
boiling water. 

The coloring principle of archil is highly 
soluble in hot water, and is useful in combi- 
nation with other dyeing materials; but used 
alone, does not impart a permanent color, 

95. To prepare Annotto. Into 2 gal- 
lons of water pu 1 pound of Annotto, 4 


Decoetions of bark and | 


101. To make Caustic Potash. To 


The second | 3 gallons water add 2 pounds either black or 


pearl ashes, and boil; when seething add 
newly-slaked lime, until a small quantity 
taken out does not effervesce when an acid is 
added to it. To test this, take a tumbler half 
‘filled with cold water, put a table-spoonfual of 
the boiling lye into the tumbler, and add a 
few drops sulphuric acid; if the acid were 
alded,to the hot lye, it would spurt up and 
endanger the operator. When the addition 
‘of acid causes no effervescence, the boiling 


Barwood and, and adding of lime is stopped, and the whole 
allowed to settle; then remove the clear li- 


| quid into a vessel having @ cover, to prevent 
‘it from taking carbonic acid from the air. 
This serves as a stock for general use. The 
lime sediment remaining may have some hot 
water added, which will give a strong lye, and 
ot be used for first boils for yarn or heavy 
cloth. 

102, To make Caustic Soda. For 
every gallon water add 1 pound soda ash, or 
2 pounds ervstallized soda oe soda); 
boil and proceed by adding sluked lime, and 
testing as for potash; boiling for some time 
ix essential in order to ensure perfect caus- 


ounces of pearlash, and 2 ounces of soft 
soap, and apply heat, stirring until the whole; ticity. 
is dissolved. When convenient it is best to/ 1038. To make Lime-water. Take 
boil the solution. some well and newly-burned limestone, and 
96. ToprepareCatechu. Tv7or8 gal-, pour water over it as long as the stone seems 
tons of water put 1 pound of catechu, and to abserb it, and allow it to stand; if not 
boil till it is) all) dissolved; then add 2 breaking down freely, sprinkle a litttle more 
ounces of sulphate of copper, stir, and it) is) water over it. A xmall quantity is best done 
ready for use, Nitrate of Copper may also. ina vessel, such as an old cask, so that it can 
be nsed, taking 1 wine-glassful of the solution | be covered with a board or bag. After being 
made according to the next receipt. slaked, add about 1 pound of it to every 10 
97. To make Nitrate of Copper So- gallons cold water, then stir and allow to set- 
lution. To 1 part by measure nitrie acid, | tle; the clear liquor is what Is used for dyeing. 
and 2 parts water, add imetallic copper xo/ This should be made up just previous to using, 
long as the acid will dissolve it, then bottle; as lime-water standing attracts carbonic acid 
the solution for use. from the air, which tends to weaken the solu- 
98. To make Sulphate of Indigo. | tion. 
Tuto § pounds of the most concentrated sul-| 104. To Make Bleaching Liquor. 
pou acid, stir in by degrees 1 pound of the Take aquantity of bleaching powder (chloride 
ext Indigo, finely ground; expose this mix- of lime) and add to it as much water as will 
ture to a heat of about L60° Fahr. for 10 or L220 make it into a thin cream, take a flat piece 
hours, stirring it occasionally; a little rubbed, of wood, and break all the small pieces b 
upon a window-pune should assume a purple-| pressing them against the side of the vessel, 
blue color, then add 2 gallons cold water for every pound 
99. To make Indigo Extract. Thisis:'of powder; stir well, put a cover upon the 
prepared by proceeding exactly as stated for vessel, and allow the whole to settle. This 
sulphate of indigo and then diluted with) will form a sort of stock vat for bleaching opera- 
about 4 gallons hot water, and the whole put) tions. 
upon a thick woolen filter, over alarge vessel, | 105. To make a Sour. To every ga)- 
and hot water poured upon the filter, until it) lon of water add 1 gill of sulphuric acid, stir 
passes through nearly colorless; the Dlackish ! thoroughly; goods steeped in this should be 
matter retained upon the filter is) thrown; covered with the liquor, az pieces exposed 


away, and the filtered solution is transferred 
to a leaden vessel, and evaporated to about 3 
gallons, to whieh is added about 4 pounds 
chloride of sodium: (table salt) and well stir- 
red; the whole is again put upon a wooden 
filter anc allowed to drain. The extract re- 
MNS as & thin pasty mass upon the filter, and 
is ready for use, 

100. To make Red Liquor. Into 
gallon hot water place 2 pounds alum; dis- 
solve, in a separate Vessel, 2 pounds acetate 
of lead in 1 gallon water; in a third vessel 
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become dry, which deteriorates the fibre; if 
left under the liquor the cloth is not hurt by 
being Jong in the sour, but on being taken 
out, every care should be taken to wash out 
the liquor thoroughly, otherwise the goods 
will be made tender. 

106. To make Cochineal Liquor or 
Paste. Put 8 ounces ground cochineal into 
a flask and add to it 8 fluid ounces ammonia 
and & ounces Water; let the whole simmer to- 
,gether for a few hours, when the liquor ig 
‘ready for use. 
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107. Acid Preparations of Tin. The 
acid preparations of tin used in dyeing are 
called spirits, with a term prefixed to each 
denoting their parcule application, as red] 114. Alum Plumb. Make a stron 
spirits, barwood spirits, &c. The tin em-! decoction of logwood, and then add to it 
ployed for making these preparations has to! pound alum for every pound of logwood 
undergo a process called feathering, and is as; used, 
follows:—the tin is melted in an iron pot, and; 115, To Test the Purity of Alum. 
then poured from some height into a vessel; The usual impurity which renders alum unfit 
filled with cold water; this granulates or, for the uses of the dyer, is the ferro-sulphate 
feathers, the tin, (See No, 4319.) of potassa, but if iron be present in any other 
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Or: 8 parts nitrie acid, 1 part sal ammoniac 
or common salt, and 1 part (Aaa tin. This is 
the common spirit used by dyers. 


108. Red Spirits are made by mixing 
together in a stoneware vessel, 3) parts by 
measure hydrochloric acid, 1 part nitric acid, 
and 1 part water, and adding to this feathered 
tin in small quantities at a time, until about 
2 ounces tin to the pound of acid used are 
dissolved. In this operation the temperature 
should not be allowed to rise, (See No. S24.) 

109. Yellow Spirits are prepared in 
the saine way, only substituting sulphuric 
acid for the nitric acid. This is used for the 
same purposes as red spirits, with the advan- 
aah of the economy of sulphuric over nitric 
acid. 

110. Barwood Spirit is prepared by 
using 5 measures hrdrochlorie acid, 1 nitric 
acid and 1 water, dissolving in this 1 ounce 
feathered tin for every pound of the whole 
mixture. 1¢ ounces tin may be used if the 
red dye is required to be very deep. 

111. Plumb Spirit ix made by using 6 
to 7 measures hydrochloric acid to 1 nitric 
acid and 1 water, dissolving in it 14 ounces tin 
for each pound of the acid mixture. This 
spirit is named from a preparation made with 
it and a decoction of logwood. A stroug so- 
lation of logwood is made and allowed to cool, 
then to each gallon of the solution there is 
added from 1 to 1} pints of the spirit; the 
whole is well stirred and set aside to settle. 
This preparation has a beautiful violet color, 
and silk and cotton are dyed of that shade by 
dipping them into this pliamb liquor without 
any previous mordant. The depth of tint 
will depend on the strength of the solution. 

112. Plumb §Spirit for Woolen Dye- 
ing. This is prepared by adding tin to ni- 
tric acid in which a quantity of chloride of 
ammonium (sal ammontic) bas been dissolved. 
Observe, that all these spirit preparations are 
varied by different operators, some preferring 
more or less of the two acids, and also of 
the tin; but the proportions given form good 
working spirits, and if care be taken in their 
preparation not to fire them, that is, not to 
allow the temperature to get so high as to 
convert the tin into a persalt, the operator 
will not fail in his processes as far as the 
quality of the spirit is concerned. 

118. Tin Spirits. The following are 


among the best recommended preparations of 


tin spirits, used for dyeing scarlet : 

1 pound nitric acid, 1 pound water; dissolve 
in this 1$ ounces sal ammoniac, and then add, 
by degrees, 2 ounces pure tin, beaten into rib- 
bons. 

Or: dissolve 1 part sal ammoniac in 8 parts 
nitric acid at 30° Baumé; add, by degrees, 1 
part pure tin; and dilute the solution with 
one-fourth its weight of water. 

Or: 4 parts hydrochloric acid at 17° Baumé, 
1 part nitric acid at 30° Baumé; dissolve in 
this mixture 1 part pure tin. 


shape it ix equally injurious. Common alum 

frequently contains ammonia, from urine or 
the crude sulphate of the gas works having 
been employed in its manufacture. This may 
be detected by adding a little quicklime or 
caustic potassa. Pure alum should form a 
colorless solution with water, and give a white 
precipitate with pure potassa soluble in an ex- 
cess of the latter. It should suffer no change 
on the addition of tincture of galls, prussiate 
of potash, or sulphureted hydrogen. 

16. Nitrate of Iron is used in the dye- 
house for various purposes. Its principal use 
is for dyeing Prussian Blue, and is obtained as 
follows: Take 4 parts nitric acid and 1 part 
water in a glass or stoneware vessel; place it 
in & warm bath, and add clean iron so long as 
the acid continues to dissolve it with effer- 
vescence ; take out any iron that remains un- 
dissolved, and, after settling for 1 hour, the 
clear solution is ready for use. The fumes 
given off during the operation should be guard- 
ed against, being deleterious to nealth and in- 
jurious to any metal or vegetal with which 
they come in contact. This solution should 
be kept in the dark, as it loses some of its 
strength by exposure to light. 

117. Chloride of Iron is another salt 
used in the dye-house tor dyeing silks and 
woolens a deep blue, and is preferred, for that 
purpose, to copperas. It is prepared for use 
thus: To 4 parts hydrochloric acid add 2 parts 
Water, and apply a gentle heat; then add iron 
in pieces, or filings, so long ax it continues to 
be dissolved; then pour off the clear liquid 
into a basin, and evaporate, when greenish 
colored crystals of chloride of iron will be ob- 
tained. This salt crystallizes with difficulty, 
deliquesces in the air, and should not be ex- 
a Instead of evaporating and crystal- 
izing, the solution may be put in a bottle and 
reserved for use. 
118. To make Iron Liquor, Into a 
large cast-iron boiler, or pot, @ quantity of 
‘iron turnings, boops or nails, are introduced, 
‘and acetic ser aly 3 crude pyroligneous acid 
‘from the distillation of wood—is poured in 
upon them. The strength of the acid is gen- 
erally of 5° Baumé, or specific gravity 1.035. 
A temperature of 150° Fahrenheit is main- 
tained till the solution of protoacetate of iron 
is obtained. During the solution of the iron 
much tarry matter separates, which is skim- 
med off, and the solution frequently agitated, 
to free it, as much as ast from the tar. 
AS soon as a strength 1s gained of a@ specific 
ravity of 1.09, atoue’ Fahrenheit, the solution 
is allowed to cool, for a further quantity of 
impurities to separate. When clean turnings 
are ope on, the process of solution 1x 
completed in 5 to 7 days. 
119. To make upa Blue Vat. Takel 
pound indigo, and grind in water uutil ne 
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grittiness can be felt between the fingers; 
put this into a deep vessel —casks are gener- 
ally used—with about 12 gallons water; then 
add 2 pounds copperns, and ‘} pounds newly- 
alakeed line: and stir for 15 minutes; stir again 
after 2 hours, and repeat every 2 hours for 5 or 
6 times; towards the end, the liquor should be 
of a greenish yellow color, with blackish 
Veins ‘Rroneh it, and a rich froth of. indigo on 
the surface. After standing 8 hours to settle, 
the vat is fit to use. 

120. To make Blue Stone. Sulphate 
of copper is known in commerce as Blue 
stone, Roman vitriol, and Blue vitriol, and 
may be prepared by exposing pure copper in 
thin sheets to the joint action of dilute sul- 
phuric acid and air; or by treating freshly 
precipitated oxide of copper with diluted pure 
oil of vitriol; or by boiling the metal with oil 
of vitriol, either in the concentrated state or 
diluted with an equal bulk of water. These 
are the simplest ways of obtaining this salt, 
which may be reduced to a crystalline form 
by evaporation. The crystals assume a well- 
dlefined rhomboidal form of a fine sapphire- 
blue color. 

121. To make Solutions for Dyeing. 
In making solutions of copperas, blue stone, 
chrome, &¢., there is no fixed rule to be fol- 


lowed. <A quantity of the crystals are put into 
a vessel, and boiling water ue upon 
them and stirred until dissolved. Some 


salts require less water than others when sat- 
urated solutions are wanted; but in the dye- 
house saturation is not essential, and therefore 
there is always used ampie water to dissolve 
the salt. In all cases, however, the propor- 
tions are Known, s0 that the operator, when 


adding a gallon, or any other quantity of 


liquor to the dye-bath, knows how much salt 
that portion contains. From 4 to 1 pound 
per gallon is a common quantity. 

122. To Prepare Cotton Yarn for 
Dyeing. Cotton yarn, when spun, is put up 
in hanks, & certain number of which com- 
bined constitute ahead ; the number of hanks 
ranging from 6 to 20, according as the 
fineness of the yarn varies from very coarse 
- to very fine. Sufficient of these heads are 
tied together, or banded with stout twine into 
a bundle, to make 10 pounds. 

After banding, the cotton is boiled in water 
for 2 or 3 hours until thoroughly wet. The 
bundles are then loosed, and each roll of yarn 
is put on a wooden pin, about 3 feet long 
and 14 inches thick, 4 or 6 pins making a 
bundle. The yarn is now ready for dyeing 
dark colors; but for light shades, it must be 
bleached previous to dyeing. The bleaching 
- ds performed thus: 

123. To Bleach Cotton Yarn. <A ves- 
sel sufficiently large to allow of the yarn be- 
ing worked in it freely without pressing, ix to 
be two-thirds tilled with boiling water; add 1 
/ pint bleaching liquor (see No, 104) to every 
gallon of water in the vessel, and work the 
yarn in this for half an hour, Into another 
vessel of similar size, two-thirds filled with 
cold water, add one wine-glassful sulphuric 
acid for every 2 gallons water; stir well, and 
then put the varn trom the bleaching solution 
into shi and work for 10 minutes; then wash 
out until all the acid is removed. This will 
bleach the yarn for dyeing any light shade. 
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124. To Prepare Cotton Cloth for 
Dyeing. The cloth is taken out of the fold, 
and hanked up by the hand, taking the end 
through the hank and tying it loosely, tech- 
nically termed kinchixg,; it is then steeped 
over night in old alkaline lye, which loosens 
and removes the oil, grease and dressing 
which it has obtained in weaving; it is then 
thoroughly rinsed in clean water. Where 
there is a dash-wheel, it should be used for 
this washing. In consequence of the liquot 
often fermenting with the paste in the cloth, 
this process has been technically termed the 
rot steep. 

If the cloth is to be dyed a dark color, no 
further preparation is needed; but if light, 
the cloth has to be bleached as follows : 

125. To Bleach Cotton Cloth. After 
undergoing the rot steep, boil for 3 hours in 
caustic lye, of the strength of 1 gill of stock 
lye (see No. 101) to the gallon of water; 
wash out, and steep for 6 hours in_a@ solution 
of 1 pint of bleaching liquor (see No. 104) to 
the gallon of water; wash, and steep 1 hour 
in axtrong sour of 1 wine-glassful sulphuric 
acid to 1 gallon water; wash well from this 
before drving or dyeing. 

If the cloth be very heavy, it may be neces- 
sary to repeat in their proper order the boilin 
in lye, the steeping in bleaching liquor, anc 
in tne sour, finishing, as before, with thorough 
washing or vEyIne 

In bleaching cloth for dyeing, care has to 
be taken that itis all equally white, other- 
wise it will show in the color. 

The quantity of water used should be suffi- 
cient to cover thecloth easily without pressure. 

If the goods be old, and have previously 
been dyed, and if the shade required be a 
deep shade, and the color of the goods light, 
in that case nothing is generally required but 
steeping in alkaline lye to remove any grease 
or starch; but if the color of the cloth is 
dark, the best method is to bleach as if they 
Were gray goods. 

126. To Remove Oil Stains. When 
there are oil spots upon goods, and so fixed 
or dried in, that steeping in an alkaline lye 
will not remove them, rub a little soft soap 
upon the stain, and let it remain for an hour, 
then rub gently with the hand in a lather of 
soap, slightly warmed, and wash in water; 
for cotton, a little caustic lye will do equally 
well, but the soap is preferable, and seldom 
fails. It is essential that all oil or grease be 
removed before dyeing. 

127. To Remove Iron Stains. Take 
a little hydrochloric acid in a basin or saucer, 
and make it slightly warn, then dip the iron 
stain into the acid for about 1 minute, which 
will dissolve the oxide of iron; the cloth 
must be well washed trom this, first in water, 
then in a little soda and water, so ax to re- 
move all trace of acid. A little oxalic acid 
may be used instend of hydrochloric, but 
more time is required, and with old fixed 
xpots Is not 80 atlective. The same precau- 
tions are necessary in washing out the acid, 
-as oxalic acid dried in the cloth injures it. 

_ 128. To Remove Mildew from Cot- 
‘ton, Proceed with the stains by rubbing in 
soap or steeping in a little soda, washing, and 
then steeping in bleaching liquor (see No. 104), 
.or by putting @ wine-glassful of the stock 
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No. 101) in 1 pint of water; after- 


liquor (see 
105), 


wards wash, pass through a sour (see No. 
and wash again. 

"29, To Remove Indelible-Ink Marks. 
Steep in a little chlorine water or & weak solu- 
tion of bleaching liquor (see No. 104), for 
an hour, then wash in ammonia 
water, which will obliterate the stain; then 
ay may also be re- 

oth with the ink 
marks over & water ; 
then moisten the ink marks with tincture of 
iodine, and immediately after take & feather 
and moisten the parts stained by the iodine 
with a solution of 
soda, until the color is Te- 


130. Indigo 
vats used for dyeing indigo 
wine pipes or other large casks, sunk in the 

ound toa depth convenient for the operators 
to work at. Five of these constitute a set, 
and are worked together and a of the same 
strength. The yam being worked in quanti- 
ties of 100 pounds, 20 pounds are 
through each vat. 

Bac 


passed 
vat is filled about three-fourths with 
there are then added 8 pounds 

of sh en of iron (cop- 
peras), and 24 pounds new y-slaked lime. The 
whole is well stirred with a rake for half an 
hour, and this stirring is repeated every 1} 


y 
The time to stop the stirring is known by 
rich oak yellow, 
having large blue veins running through it 
1 t When 
the solution is 


mersing 
solution 


The yarn is 
then washed in cold water and dried. When 
the shade required is very deep, the yarn 
may, previous 
a tub of water acidulated wi 
tastes acid, and then washed; this adds bril- 
liancy to the color. 

131. Sky Blue Dye for Cotton Goods. 
To dye 10 pounds of cotton, first bleach the 
cotton (see No. 125); then, to & tub of cold 
water sufficient 


in solution, and about 4 wine-glassful of sul-| Cotton. In the followin 


phuric acid; 
minutes; 

water, in which is dissolved 1 ounce of 
wring out and dry. For lighter or 
shades of blue, use less or more 
and ferrocyanide; 
light after passing 


of 


add | 


+ 


wring out and wash through cold | yarn or cloth. For more or 
alum; | quantities can be increased or 
darker | proportion; but when small articles are to be 
of the ironidyed—such as 
or, should the color be too! more of the materials may be 
through the process de- | tion to advantage. 
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Into a tub of cold water pa 1 imperial pint of 
nitrate of iron and 2 gills hydrochloric acid, 
then add 3 ounces crystals of tin (or 1 pint 
chloride of tin); stir well and immediately 
work the goods in it for 30 minutes; wring 
out and put directly into the prussiate tub, 
made up with water into which is put & solu- 
tion of 12 ounces ferrocyanide, and one wine- 
glassful of hydrochloric acid; work in this 
for 15 minutes, then wash out in clean water 
in which is dissolved 2 ounces of alum. If a 
deeper shade of blue js required, wash them 
‘1 clean water without the alum, pass them 
again through the two tubs; and, lastly, wash 
them in water with the alum. 

133. Royal Blue. This is dyed in the 
aame manner as Napoleon Blue, but the li- 
quors are stron ger—using 2 pints iron solution, 

2 gills hydrochloric acid, and 4 ounces tin 
erystals. Tho Prussiate tub is made u by 
dissolving in it 1 pound ferrocyanide of po- 
tassium, and adding 1 wine-glassful of sul- 
phuric acid, and 1 of hydrochloric acid. 
not dark enough with putting through once, 
repeat. 

134, Blue. Copperas (sulphate of iron) 
ig used as & mordant Lor dyeing blue by ferro- 
cyanide of potassiuiM (prussiase of potas 
sium). The copperas best suited forthe blue vat 
should be of a dark rusty green color, and — 
free from copper, zine, or alumina. Thur, 10 
ae cotton may be dyed & good rich bkie 

y working it fur 15 minutes in & solution of 
4 pounds copperas, wring out; and then work 
through a solution of 4 ounces of the ferro- 
cyanide; finally, wash in cold water containing 
1 ounce alum in solution. 

Copperas is also used as a dye by the oxi- 
dation of the iron within the fibre. Thus: 

135. Iron Buff or Nankeen. Take 2 
pounds copperas, and dissolve in warm water, 
then add the requisite ¢ uantity of water for 
working the goods, wor in this for 20 min- 
utes; wring out, and put immediately into 
another vessel filled with lime-water, and 
work in this for 15 minutes; wripg out and 
expose to the air for half an hour, when the 
goods will assume & buff color. If the color 
iz not sufficiently deep, the operation may be 
repeated, working through the same copperas 
solution, but using fresh lime-water each time. 
The goods should be finally washed through 
elean warm water and dried. 


136. Nankeen or Buff Dye for Cot- 
ton Goods. To 4 tub of hot water add 1 


pint nitrate of iron, and work in this for half 
an bour 10 pounds cotton previously bleached 
(see No. 125); wash out in water, and dry. 
This process 18 simple and easy, and produces 


tub of cold|a permanent dye. 


General Receipts for Dyeing 
g receipts, the quan- 
cotton, whether 
less cotton, the 


diminished 1n 


for 10 pounds 


ribbons, gloves, &¢.—& little 
used in propor- 
Where washing 18 referred 


scribed, add 1 ounce more fterrocvanide, repeat | to, itis always in cold water, unless other- 


the operation through 
shade will be deepened nearly double. 


132. Napoleon Blue. For 10 
eotton goods, the cotton must be 


the same tubs, and the | wise 
1 


pounds | in & decoction of 3 
first bleached. | hot, and let them 


specified. 
8. Common Black. Steep the goods 
ounds sumach while it 18 


‘eo over night; wring out 
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and work them for 10 minutes through lime- 
water, then work for half an bour in a solu- 
tion of 2 pounds copperas. They may either 
be washed from this, or worked again through 
lime-water for 10 minutes; then work them 
for half an hour in a warm decoction of 3 
aa lougwood, adding 4 pint chamber lye; 

cfore entering the goods, lift and raise with 
2 ounces copperas in solution; work 10 min- 
utes, then wash and dry. 

139. Jet Black. The gvods are dyed 
in the same manner as the last receipt; but 
along with the logwood is added 1 pound 
fustic. 

In both the above receipts if 3 pints iron 
liquor (sce No. 118) be used instead of the 
copperas, or in part mixed with the cop- 
peras, it makes a richer shade of black, but 
copperas is generally used; if mixed, use half 
the quantity of each. 

140. Blue Black. Dye the goods first 
a good shade of blue by the vat (see No. 130), 
and then proceed as for common black. If 
the blue be very deep, then half the quantity 
of the materials for dyeing black will suffice. 

141. Spirit Yellow. Work through a 
solution of protochloride of tin, of the specific 
gravity of 1° Baumé, for 30 minutes; wash 
out, and work for 15 minutes in a decoction of 
3 pounds bark ae at a boiling heat; lift out 
the goods and add to the bark solution 4 pint 
single chloride of tin; work the goods for 20 
minutes in this, and then wash well in cold 
water. This gives a rich yellow. 

142. Spirit Brown. First dye the goods 
a spirit yellow, according to the last receipt; 
after washing, work for 4 hour in a decoction 
of 2 pounds lima or peachwood and 1 pound 
logwood ; lift the goods out and add 3 ounces 
alum in solution, and work the goods in it 15 
minutes; wash and dry. By varying the pro- 
portions of logwood and limawood, a variety 
of shades may be produced, 

143. Mordant Brown. Steep the goods 
for six hours in a decoction of sumach, next 
dye a spirit plow, according to the receipt 
given above.” Then work for half an hour 
through a decoction of 2 pounds limawood 
and 8 ounces logwood; lift the goods, and 
add 2 ounces aluin in solution; work for 15 
minutes, wash and dry. This method is well 
adapted for cotton goods, is better than the 
spirits, and more easily performed by the non- 
practical man. The spirit brown 1s best for 

arn. 

144, Cinnamon Brown. Dye a dark 
spirit yellow (see No. 141), and work for 30 
minutes in 34 pounds limawood and $ pound 
logwood; lift the goods and add 2 ounces 
aluin in solution; wash and dry. 
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work for 20 minutes in a decoction of 3 ounces 
limawood, 8 ounces fustic, and 4 ounces log- 
wood ; lift, and add 1 ounce alum; work in 
this for 10 minutes; wring out and dry. 

147. Catechu Brown. Work the goods 
ata boiling heat for 2 hours in 2 pounds of 
catechu prepared according to No. 96; wring 
out, and then work for half an hour in a hot 
solution of 6 ounces bichromate of potassa; 
wash from this in hot water. Ifa little soap be 
added to the wash water, the color is improved. 
Deeper shades of brown may be dyed by 
repeating the operation. 

148. Catechu Chocolates. Dye brown 
according to the last receipt, then work for 15 
minutes in a decoction of 14 pounds logwood ; 
lift, and add 3 ounces alum iu solution; work 
10 winutes Jonger; wash out and dry. Dif- 
ferent shades of brown and chocolate can be 
produced, by varying the proportion of log- 
wood, and the strength of the bron dye. 

149. Chocolate, or French Brown. 
Dye a spirit yellow according to receipt No. 
141; then work for half an hour in a decoc- 
tion of 3 pounds logwood ; lift, and add 4 pint 
of red liquor (see No. 100), and work 10 min- 
utes longer; wash and dry. A deeper shade 
may be obtained by adding 1 pound fustic te 
the Jogwood. 

150. Catechu Fawns. Work the goods 
15 minutes in hot water containing 2 pints 
catechu, prepared as in receipt No. 96; wring 
out, and work 15 minutes in hot water con- 
taining 1 ounce bichromate of potassa in solu- 
tion; wash and dry. 

151. Catechu Fawns—Another Meth- 
od. Work in the catechu the same as in the 
last receipt; wring out, and work for 15 min: 
utes in warm water containing 2 ounces 
acetate of lead in solution; wash in cold 
wal’r and dry. 

152. Catechu Fawns—Another Meth- 
od. Work in warin water containing 4 pints 
catechu (see No. 96), lift, and add 2 ounces 
copperas in solution, aud work for 15 minutes ; 
wash in water, and then in another tub of 
warm water in which sufficient soap has been 
dissolved to raise a lather, and then dry. 

153. Common Red. Makea decoction 
of 3 pounds sumach, and put the goods in at 
once; let them steep over night; wring out 
and work for an hour in a mixture of 1 gill 
red spirits (sce No. 108), to every gallon 
water; wring out and wash well; then work 
for half an hour in adecoction of 3 pounds 
limawood and 1 pound fustic, using this de- 
coction as hot as the hand can bear it; lift, 
and add 1 gill red spirits, then work for 15 
minutes more; Wash out and dry. 

154. Barwood Red. To a decoction of 


145. Uvanterin Brown. Dyo a spirit,2 pounds sumach, add a wine-glasstul of 


yellow (see No. 141), then work for 20. 
minutes ina decoction of 1 tare limawood 
and 1 pound fustic; lift, and add $ pint red | 
liquor (see No. 100); work 10 minutes in this; | 
wash and dry. 

146. Fawn Brown. Take 1 part an- 
notto liquor (sce No. 95), and 1 part boiling 
water; stir well, and work the goods in it for 
10 minutes; wring out and wash in two wa- 
ters; then work for 20 minutes in a decoction 
of 2 pounds fustic and 1 pound sumach ; lift, 
and aid 3 ounces copperas in xolution; stir 


vitriol, and steep the goods in for 6 hours ; 
wring out and work for an bour in red spirit 
(see No. 10%), diluted to 2° Baume; wring 
out and wash, then pass through a tub of 
Warm water; put 10 pounds barwood into a 
boiler with water and bring i! near to the 
boil, then put in the goods and work among 
the wood grains for $ hour; lift out, wash, 
wring and dry. Deeper shades may be dyed 
by using larger quantities of the materials in 
eacn operation. 


155. Scarlet. For 1 pound of goods, 


well, and work for 2U minutes longer; then} boil 12 ounces cream of tartar in water in & 
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block-tin vessel; add 1% ounces tin spirits, 
made according to the first receipt in No, 113; 
boil for 3 minutes, then boil the goods in it 
for 2 hours; drain and let the goods cool. 
Next boil } ounce cream of tartar for a few 
minutes m some water; add to it 1 ounce 
powdered cochineal, boil for 5 minutes, adding 
gradually 1 ounce tin apiniee stirring well all 
the time; then put in the goods and dye in- 
mediately. 

156. Common Crimson. Steep over 
night in a decoction of 3 pounds sumach; 
work in spirits diluted 2° Baumé, wash and 
then work for 30 minutes in a decoction of 3 
pounds limawood and 1 pound logwood; lift, 
and add a gill of red spirits (see No. 103); 
work for 15 minutes; wash and dry. A beau- 
tiful red crimson is obtained by omitting the 
logwood; and a Pee! of tints dyed by 
varying the proportions of the limawood and 
logwood. 

157. Light Straw. To o tub of cold 
water add 4 ounces acetate of lead in solution, 
work the goods in this for 15 minutes, and 
wring out; then work for 10 minutes in an- 
other tub of water containing 2 ounces bi- 
chromate of potassa; wring out, and work 
arain in the lead solution for 10 minutes; 
wash and dry. 

158. Leghorn. This tint is dyed in the 
same manner as the last, but adding 4 pint 
of annotto liquor (see No. 95) to the chrome 
solution. Different shades may be obtained 
by using more or less of these stuffs, without 
varving the mode of working. 

159. Annotto Orange. Heat the an- 
notto solution (see No. 95) to about 140° 
Fahr.; work the goods in it for 20 minutes; 
wring out thoroughly in order to economize 
the liguor, wash in a couple of waters and 
dry. If the goods are then passed through 
water with sufficient acid to taste sour, a very 
red orange, almost scarlet, i3 obtained, but the 
tint fades quickly. 

160. Logwood Blue. Dye first a light 
blue with the vat (see No. 130), then soak the 
goods for several hours in a hot decoction of 
2 pounds sumach; then work for 15 minutes 
in water containing 1 red liquor (see 
No. 100) and 1 pint iron liquor (see No. 118); 
wash in two waters, hot; then work for 20 
minutes in a decoction of 2 pounds logwood; 
lift, and add 4 pint red liquor, and work again 
for 10 minutes; wash sire dry. 

161. Fustic Green on Yarn. Dye a 
blue with the vat (see No. 130), wash and 
wring, and then pass through red liquor (see 
No. 100) diluted to 4° Baumdé, wash through 
a tub of hot water, and then work for 20 min- 
utes in a decoction of 4 pounds fustic; lift, 
and add 2 ounces alwn in solution; work for 
15 minutes, wash and dry. 

162. Fustic Green on Cloth. Work 
the goods in red liquor (see No. 100) diluted 
to 4° Baumé, and dry in a hot chamber; then 
wet in hot water and work for 20 minutes m 
a decoction of 3 pounds fustie; lift, and add 
2 ounces alum in solution; work again for 15 
minutes; wring out and work in chemic (a so- 
lution of ee of indigo whose acid has 
been neutralized with carbonate of soda); 
wring out and dry. 

168. Dark Green on Cloth. After the 
goods have been cleaned, work them for 10 
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minutes in red liquor (see No. 100) at 5° Baumé; 
wring out, and pass through a tub of hot water; 
then work for half au hour ina decoction of 
3 pounds bark; lift, and add 4 pint red liquor 
(see No. 100); work 10 minutes longer, then 
litt and drain; work next for 20 minutes ina 
tub of cold water containing 5 gallons chemic 
(see last receipt); wring out and dry. The 
depth of shade can be varied by increasing or 
diminishing the quantities of material in pro- 
portion. 

164. Green with Prussian Blue. 
Dyea good Prussian blue (see No. 131) accord- 
ing to the depth of green required; then work 
10 minutes in red liquor (see No. 100) at 4° 
Baumé; wash in warm water, and work for 
half au hour in @ decoction of 3 pounds fustic; 
lift, and add 2 ounces alum in solution; work 
again for 10 minutes, wash and dry. <A finer 
tint can be obtained by using bark instead of 
fustic, but it must not be worked too warm. 

165. Green. Dye a Prussian blue 
(see No, 131), and work 10 minutes in a solu- 
tion of 2 pounds of alum; wring out, and 
work 15 minutes in a decoction of I pound 
fustic; lift, and adda pint of the alum saluting 
already uxed; work 10 minutes; wash and dry. 

166. Olive or Bottle Green. Dye a 
good shade of Prussian blue (see No. 131); 
then mordant 10 minutes in red liquor (see 
No. 100) at 5° Baumé; wring out and wash 
in hot water; then work half an hour in a 
decoction of 3 pounds fustic and 1 pound 
sumach, then add $ pint of iron liquor (see 
No. 118), and work 15 minutes; wash In a tub 
containing 2 ounces alum, and dry. 

167. Olive or Bottle Green—Another 
Method. Work the goods in red liquor (sce 
No. 100) at 5° Bauiné, wash out in warm wa- 
ter; then work for half an hour in a decoction 
of 3 pounds bark and 1 peund sumach, lift, 
and add $ pint iron liquor (see No. 118), and 
work 15 minutes; wring out and work 15 min- 
utes in the chemic (see No. 162); wring out 
and dry. 

168. Olive Green. Dyea Prussian blue 
(see No. 131); then work for 10 minutes in 
red liquor (see No. 100) at 4° Baumé; wash in 
hot water, and work in a decoction of 3 
pounds bark and 1 pound logwood; lift, and 
add 4 pint red liquor, and work 10 minutes; 
wash and dry. By varying the proportions of 
bark and logwood, different shades of green 
may be obtained. 

If the goods be yarn, a light blue may be 
dyed by the vat (see No. 130) instead of the 
Prussian blue, and proceeded with as above. 

169. Lilacor Puce, Work for an hour 
in red spirits (sce No. 108) at 14° Baume; 
wring out and wash; then work half an hour 
in a decoction of 3 pounds logwood at about 
140° Fahr.; lift, and add 1 gill red spirits, and 
work 20 minutes; wash and dry. Half a pint 
red liquor (see No. 100) or 2 ounces alum, 
may be added to the logwood after lifting, in- 
stead of the red spirit. 

170, Lilacor Puce. Work for 15 min- 
utes in red hquor (see No. 100) at 5° Baumeé, 
wring out and wash ina tub of warm water; 
then work half an hour in a decoction of 2 
pounds logwood at 140° Fahr.; lift, and add 
$ pint red liquor, or 2 ounces alum; work 10 
minutes, and wash in clean warm water; 
wring out and dry. 
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171, Light Purple or Adelaide. Steep|wring out and dry. This gives a reddish 
the goods in a decoction of 2 pounds sumach; tint, which may be avoided by using a solu- 
wring out, and work half an hour in plumb tion of $ ounce of alum instead of the alum 
spirit (see No. 111); wring out, and wash in’ plumb. 
clean cold water until no taste of acid is left! 181. Catechu Stone Drab. Work the 
on the goods, and dry. goods 15 minutes in hot water containing 2 . 

When working with the plumb spirit, it is pints prepared catechu (see No. 96); lift, and 
advisable to put a sufliciency of it into a, add 2 ounces copperas in solution; work for 
separate vessel for working the goods, return- | 15 minutes, and wash in water, then work for 
ing the liquor afterwards to the plumb tub. | 10 minutes in a tub of warm water containin 

172. ight Purple. Steep ina decoc-|a decoction of 2 ounces logwood; lift, an 
tion of 2 pounds sumach ; wring out and work | add } ounce alum; work 10 minutes more, 
for 20 minutes in red spirits (see No. 108) at| wring out and dry. 
13° Baumé; wash well and then workin plunb| 182, Catechu Drab. Work for 15 min- 
spirit, and finish the same as the last ee ee utes in hot water containing 1 pint prepared 

178. le. Steep in a decoction of 2} catechu (see No. 96); lift, and add 1 ounce 

ounds sumach until cool; work in red spxrits | copperas; work 10 minutes; wash out and 
ce No. 108) at 14° Baumé for an hour, and} dry. A variety of tints may be obtained by 
finishing in a weak decoction of one or other 

of the different dye-woods. 

183. Chrome Dyes for Cotton Goods. 
The following recipes will serve to illustrate 
the use aud value of chrome (bichromate of 
potacsa) as a dyeing agent. The quantities 
given are for dyeing .10 pounds weight of cot- 
ton, and may be increased or diminished in 
proportion, according to the quantity of goods 
to be dyed. 

184, Light Straw. To a tub of cold 
water add 4 ounces acetate of lead, previously 
dissolved; work the goods through this for 
15 minutes, and wring out; into another tub 
of water add 2 ounces bichromate of potassa; 
work the goods through this 10 minutes, 
wring out and pass again through the lead 
solution for 10 minutes; wash and dry. 

185. Lemon Color. Into atub of cold 
water put 1 pound acetate of lead, previously 
dissolved; work the goods ia this for 15 min- 
utes, and wring out; into another tub of cold 
water put 6 ounces bichromate of potassa in 
solution; work the goods for 15 minutes 
through this, and wring out; then work it 10 
minutes in the lead solution; wring out, wash, 
and dry. 

186. Deep Yellow. To a tub of cold 
water add 1 pound acetate cf lead, and 1 
pound nitrate of lead in solution; work the 
goods in this for 30 minutes, and wring out; 
then to a tub of warm water add 12 ounces 
bichromate of potassa, and work the goods in 
it fur 15 minutes; expose to the air for half 
an hour, then pass again through both solu- 
tions, working them the same time in each as 
before, and expose to the air for one hour; 
then pass them through the lead solution ; 
wring out, wash and dry. If the color is not 
deep enough they may be passed through the 
solutions again, observing the same rules. 

187.. Deep Amber Yellow. Put into 
a tub of water Ll pound acetate of lead, and to 
this add gradually caustic potassa or soda, 
until the precipitate formed be re-dissolved, 
1 pint annotto preparation (see No. 95), | taking care not to add more alkali than is re- 
which gives a light salmon color; then pro-| quired for this solution; work the goods in 
ceed as for olire drab in last receipt. By this for 30 minutes; wring out, and work for 
varying the quantities a great variety of tints) 15 minutes in another tub of water to which 
may be obtained. 8 ounces bichromate of potassa has been 

180. Stone Color. Work the goods 20; added in solution; wring out, wash and dry. 
minutes ina decoction of 1 pound sumach;'2 or 3 ounces sulphate of zine may be added 
lift, and add 1 ounce copperas in solution ;| to the chrome solution with good effect. Ifa 
work for 15 minutes, and wash in cold water;;/ deep red amber be required, add to the 
then work 10 minutes in warm water con-| chrome solution $ pint muriatic acid. 
tuining } pint ulwn plumb (see No, 114);{| 188, Chrome Green. Dye a blue by 


wash in cold water; then work for half an 
hour in a decoction of 3 pounds logwood at 
140° Fahr.; lift, and add 1 gill red spirits, and 
work 10 minutes more; wash in cold water 
and dry. 

If a browner tint is required, use a little 
more sumach; for a bluer tint, use less 
sumach and more logwood; and add, after 
lifting, 4 pint red liquor (see No. 100), or 2 
ounces alum, instead of red spirits. 

174. Lavender or Peach. Work for 
20 minutes in plumb spirit (see No. 111); 
ue out, and wash in clean cold water till 
free from acid taste, and dry. 

175. Logwood, Lilac or Puce. Dyea 
good shade of Prussian blue (see No. 131); 
then work 15 minutes in a decoction of 1 
pound logwood at 140° Fahr.; lift, anc add 4 
ounces alum; work 10 minutes, then wash in 
cold water and dry. 

176. Logwood Lilac. Dyea sky blue 
(see No. 131); then work for 15 minutes in a 
tub of warm water containing 1 gallon alum 
plumb (see No. 114); wring out and dry. 

177. Common Drab. Work for 15 
minutes in a decoction of ¢ a pound sumach ; 
lift, and add 1 ounce copperas in solution, 
and work 15 minutes more; wash out ina 
tub of cold water, then work 15 minutes in a 
decoction of 4 ounces fustic, 2 ounces lima- 
wood, and 1 ounce logwood; lift, and add 1 
ounce alum in solution; work 10 minutes, 
then wring out and dry. 

A great variety of different tints can be 
roduced by varying the proportion of the 
imawood, fustic, and logwood; and lighter 
or darker shades by diminishing or increasing 
the quantities of sumach and copperas. 

178. Olive Drab. Work tor 15 minutes 
in $¢ pound sumach; lift, and add 1 ounce 
copperas, and work 15 minutes more; wash 
in water, then work for 20 minutes in water 
with $ pound fustic; lift, and add 1 ounce 
alum, and work for 10 minutes and dry. 

179. Drab. Toatub of hot water add 
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the process described in No. 131; then dye a! goods very equal 
i avoid caer 
8 


ellow according to the last receipt. The 
epth of the blue and yellow will regulate the 
tint of green 
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in this bath, in order te 
he goods are then washed, 
and present a fawn-colored appearance. 

The fourth step is the first dyeing. This is 


The principal difficulty is when a particular; performed on 10 pieces at a time, the propor- 


depth or shade of green is wanted, to ascer- 
tain the exact shade of blue to be given, as 
blue cannot be added upon the yellow. This 
is a matter which can only be learned by 
practice. 

189. French Process for Dyeing Tur- 
key-Red. The following process for dyeing 
turkey-red, is the one in general use in 
France at present. 

The quantities of materials, &c., given, are 
for dyeing 2200 pounds of cotton, which has 
already, it is assumed, been subjected to 
thorough washing and scouring in soap. 

Dissolve 20 to 22 pounds carbonate of 
potassa in about 330 gallons of water, and 
pws for future use 1300 to 1400 pounds of 
at oil; next divide the goods to be dyed into 
three equal portions. 

The first step in the process is oiling the 
goods; mix together one-third part of the fat 
oil and of the solution of potassa, stirring by 
degrees into the oil sufficient solution to pro- 
duce an emulsion; this makes the «white 
liquor. ‘ 

One-third of the goods are padded, that is, 
drawn through evenly backwards and _ for- 
wards, in this white liquor; then take them 
out and lay together in a heap in a fresh cool 
place for 10 or 12 hours, and dry in an atmo- 
sphere heated to 140° Fahr. 

While the first portion of the goods is dry- 
ing, prepare a second portion of w*ite liquor, 
and subject a second portion of the goods to 
the same operation as the first; the remaining 
portion of the goods is in turn subjected to 
the same treatment, using the remainder of 
the fat oil for a third tub of white liquor; by 
this means the process proceeds without inter- 
mixsion, each portion being under different 
stages of treatment simultaneously. 

his routine is repeated several times 
(generally seven or eight) on each portion, 
each always in its own tub, according to the 
que of oil which it is desired to fix on 

goods. If the bath begins to fail, either 
a little tepid water is added, or a 2ertain 
queny ot old white iquor proceeding from 

e washings. 

The next stage is to remove superfluous 
oil; this is done by macerating the goods 
twice, successively, for 24 hours each time, 
in a solution of carbonate of potaxsa at 1° 
Baumé. The liquid which is wrung or 
poe out of them constitutes the old arhite 

iquor, which may be employed again for 
fiftin g up m the oiling operation. 
are then carefully rinsed. 

The third process is galling or mordanting. 
Bruise 22 pounds par aus and boil repeat- 
edly until thoroughly drawn; add sufficient 
water to make up to 66 gallons; dissolve in 
this 35 pounds alum wit 
heat. is is sufficient for working one- half, 
that is, 1100 pounds of the cotton, which 
must be padded in tho liquid at a temperature 
of about 160° Fahr.; it is next suspended for 
2 days in a drying-room heated to 112° Fahr., 
and then passed into a hot concentrated bath 
of chalk. Care must be taken to work the 


The goods 


the assistance of 


tions of madder varying according to the 
breadth and length of the pieces, from 13, 15, 
17 to 20 pounds madder tur each piece. Ag 
i the preceding process, the madder is 
divided into two equal portions, one portion 
being used for the first dyeing, and the other 
portion reserved for the second dyeing. The 
one portion is mixed with the requisite quan- 
tity of water, from 300 to 400 gallons; the 1 

ieces are introduced into this bath at a tepi 

eat, and kept in it 3 hours, the temperature 
being rally increased, until, at the end of 
<% hours, boiling point is reached; and this 
heat is sustained for the remaining ? hour. 
The goods must then be washed, thoroughly 
cleansed, rinsed and dried. 

The fifth stage is the second galling ; which 
is prepared in the same gall liquid, and in the 
same manner as the first galling, finishing 
with the chalk bath, washing and drying. 

The sixth operation is the second dyeing, an 
exact repetition of the first dyeing, using the 
remaining half of the madder reserved for this 
a aaa 

The seventh step, first clearing, 18 per 
formed in a close boiler, two-thirds filled with 
water containing in solution 13 pounds soap, 
and 3$ pounds carbonate of potassa; the 
goods are boiled in this for 8 hours, 

The eighth process is @ second clearing, cone 
ducted in the same manner as the first clear- 
ing, but dissolving in the water 144 pounds 
soap, and 14 ounces chloride of tin instead of 
the potassa solution. 

For only very lively reds a third clearing, 
similar to the second, is required. The goods, 
after clearing, are exposed for some time in 
the air; then worked through a bran bath, 
which adds to the brightness of the color. 

The process here described is slightly modi- 
fied by some French dyers; thus, experience 
proves that the oil is better fixed in the stuff 
when the drying is not performed too rapidly; 
aud there are some who, when the season 
does not admit of exposure to the air, heap 
the pieces together, after oiling, in a drying- 
room heated to 95° Fahr., turning them over 
from time to time to prevent injury from 
overheating. Some use ox-blood in the pro- 
portion of 40 pounds blood to 100 pounds 
madder. 

190. Violet. Dye a curkey red (see No. 
189), and then pass through the blue vat. 
(See No. 130.) 

191. Preparation and Dyeing of 
Woolens. . ‘Tv propels new woolen goods 
for dyeing, the cloth or yarn (if the latter, it 
is first banded with twine into spindles, see 
No. 122,) is steeped over night in svap lye, 
and then scoured through clean soap to re- 
move all oil or grease that may be upon the 
wool. Instead of soap, a scouring mixture 
may be prepared with 1 pound soft soap and 
1 pound common soda (or $ pound soda-ash), 

‘in 10 gallons water. 

Goods to be re-dyed must first be steeped 
and scoured in soap and soda. If the re- 
maining color be unequal or dark, the gooda 
must be worked for a short time in a sour, 
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made by dissolving 2 ounces bisulphate of) to the camwood bath 4. ounces copperas, 2 


potassa in each gallon of water used. Woolen 
goods are always dyed hot, as near builing 
oint as possible; this necessitates the use of 
boilans which should be of copper, or ecpper 
and tin, as iron will not answer the purpose. 
The dye-stuffs are generally put in the bviler, 
and the goods worked with it, but it is cleaner 
to make decoctions (see No. 94), and use the 
clear liquor. All washings are to be in cold 
water unless otherwise specified. The quan- 
tities given in the following receipts are for 
dyeing 10 pounds of woolen goods, either 
cloth or yarn, unless otherwise specified. 

92. Black. Work fey 20 minutes in a 
bath with 8 ounces camwood; lift, and add 8 
ounces copperas; work 20 minutes more, then 
withdraw the fire from the boiler, and sub- 
merge the goods in the liquor over night, 
then wash out. Work for an hour in another 
bath containing a decoction of 5 pounds log- 
wood and 1 pimt chamber lye; lift, and add 
4 ounces eon work for 30 minutes long- 
er, wash ard dry. 

198. Brown. Work for an hour in a 
bath made up with 2 pounds fustic, 2 pounds 
madder, 1 pound peachwood, and 4 ounces of 
logwood; lift, and add 2 ounces copperas; 
work for 30 minutes, wash and dry. 

194, Brown Dye. The different shades 
of this dye vary from pale yellow and reddish 
brown up te very dark brown, almost black, 
every shade of which, however, may be pro- 
duced, as the taste of the workman may dic- 
‘ate, by mixtures of reds and. yellows with 
‘lues and blacker, or by simple dyes, which at 
“nee impart a brown,—as catechu, walnut 
inds, or oxide of manganese. 

Boil the cloth in a mordant of alum and 
common salt dissolved in water, then dye it 
in a bath of logwood, to which a little green 
copperas has been added. The proportion of 
alum should be 2 ounces, and of salt 1 ounce, 
to every pound of cloth. 

Or boil the goods in a mordant of alum 
and sulphate of iron, then rinse them through 
abath of madder. The tint depends on the 
relative proportions of the alum and copperas; 
the more of the latter, the darker will be the 
dye. The joint weight of thetwo should not 
exceed + of the weight of the wool. The best 
proportions are 2 parts of alum and 3 of cop- 
peras. 

For other receipts for dyeing black and 
brown see Index. . 

195. Crimson. Work ina bath for one 
hour with 1 pone cochineal paste, 6 ounces 
dry cochineal, 1 pound tartar, and 1 pint pro- 
tochloride (ingle chloride) of tin; wash out 
and dry. 

196. Scarlet. Work for an hour in a 
bath with 1 pound tartar, 2 ounces dry cochi- 
neal, 8 ounces sumacu and 8 ounces fustic ; 
wash out and dry. 

197. Red. Work for 30 minutes in a 
bath made up with 1 ounce chrome and 1 
ounce alum; wash in cold water; then work 
for 30 minutes in another bath with three 
pounds peachwood or limawood; lift, and add 
lounce alum; work for 20 minutes; wash 
and dry. 

198. Claret Red. Work for an hour in 
5 ounces camwood,; lift, and expose the goods 
until well drained and cold; meanwhile, add 


( 


ounces alum, and 8 ounces logwood; work 
the goods for 30 minutes, wash and dry. 

199. Scarlet. Four every 100 pounds of 
fabric, boil, in a suitable kettle, 11 pounds 

ound Honduras cochineal, 5 pounds half-re- 

ned tartar or 3 pounds tartaric acid, 2 pounds 
oxalic acid, 1 pound tin crystals, 14 pounds 
flavine, 10 pounds scarlet spirit (see below). 
After it has boiled for about fifteen minutes, 
cool the dye to 180° Fah., enter the goods, 
handle then. quick:y at first, and let them 
boil slowly for 1 hour, when they will bea 

ood scarlet. Take them out, cool, and rinse 
in cold water. If it should happen that the 
wool or flannel shows some white hair, which 
is gencral.y the case when new wool is used, 
then add 5 pounds of raw muriatic acid to the 
dye. This powerful agent will work wonders 
in scarlets, oranges, and pinks, as it tans tho 
wool, which is perhaps a little greasy, and pre- 
vents the tin crystals from fastening too 
quickly to it, and thereby evener colors are 
obtained. This latter fact is very valuable, 
and not generally known. : 

Scarlet spirit is thus prepared: Take 16 
ee muriatic acid 22° Baumé, 1 pound 
eathered tin, 2 pounds water. The acd 
should be Ae in &@ stoneware pot, and the tin 
added, and allowed to dissolve; the mixture 
should be kept a few days before using. 

200. Lac Scarlet. Work for30 minutes 
in a bath with 1 pound tartar, 8 ounces su- 
mach, and 2 pounds lac; lift, and add about a 
gill of bichloride of tin ; work for 30 minutes, 
wash and dry. 

201. Pink. Work for an hour in a bath 
made up with 1 pound tartar, 8 ounces alum, 
1 pound cochineal paste, and 1 gill red spirits 
(see No. 108); wash in cold water and dry. 

202. Yellow. Work for 20 minutes ina 
bath of water containing 8 ounces tartar and 
8 ounces alum; lift, and add 2 pounds bark, 
8 ounces sumach, 8 ounces fustic, and 1 pint 
red spirits (see No. 108); work in this for 40 
minutes, wash out and dry. 

208. Orange. Work for 40 minutes in2 
pounds sumach, 3 ounces dry cochineal, 1 
pound fustig. 8 ounces tartar, and 1 pint red 
spirits (see No. 108); wash and dry. 

204. Sky Blue. Work for minutes 
ina bath containing 8 ounces argol, 1 pound 
alum, andl gill indigo extract ee No. 99); 
wash out and dry. The shade of blue will de- 
pend on the aa of indigo extract used. 

Kor other shades of blue see Index. 

205. Pigeon Blue. Work for 40 min- 
utes in 2 ounces chrome (bichromate of potash), 
4 ounces alum, and 1 ounce tartar; wash out 
in cold water, and then work for 30 minutes 
in another bath made up with 3 pounds log- 
wood; lift, and add 1 ounce verdigris ; wor 
for 15 minutes, wash and dry. 

206. Apple Green. Work for 30 min- 
utes in a bath with one ounce chrome and 1 
ounce alum; wash through cold water, then 
work for 80 minutes in another bath with 2 
pounds fustic and 8 ounces logwood; wash 
and dry. Different proportions of the mateo- 
rials used will produce different shades, 

207. Green. Work for 15 minutes in 5 
pounds fustic, 2 ounces argol, and 5 ounces 
alum; lift, and add 4 gill of indigo extract 
(see No. 99); work for JO minutes and dry. , 
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More or less indigo extract will make the | boil for 1 hour; take it out, cool, and let it 
green bluer or yellower, as required. ‘lav for 24 hours. Then boil out 20 pounds 
208. Fast Green. First dye a blue in good logwood for 2 hour in fresh water; cool 
the indigo vat (see No. 130) according to the. off the kettle to 150° Fahr., enter the wool, 
depth of the green required; then work for; and handle it well for an hour, then heat it 
an hour in a bath with 4 pounds fustic and 2: up to 185° Fahr., but do not let it boil; let it 
peunds alum; dry out. go for L hour more, when it will be a dark 
209. Olive. Work for an hour in a bath purple. This color stands the sun remarkably 
made up with 10 ounces fustic, 8 ounces log-, well, perhaps owing to the fact that there is 
wood, 4 ounces madder, and 2 ounces peach- | not any alum or sulphuric acid used, except 
wood ; lift, and add 4 ounces copperas in so-/ that contained in the blue vitriol. 
lution; work for 30 minutes and dry. | 219. Blue Purple, Fast Color. 100 

210. Wine Color. Work for an bour in) pounds of wool are first: dipped in the blue 
a bath with 4 pounds cudbear, and dry. For vat toa light shade, then boiled in a solution 
a darker shade use more cudbear. If the tint) of 15 pounds alum, and 3 pounds half-retined 
be desired bluer, add, after 30 minutes work-; tartar, for 14 hours; the wool taken out, 
ing, 1 gill ammonia; if a redder tint is) cooled, and let stand 24 hours. Then boil in 
wanted, add a wine-glassful of hydrochloric) fresh water 8 pounds powdered cochineal for 
acid; but if this last be used, the goods must! a few minutes; cool the Kettle te 1706) Fahr.; 
be washed out before drying. handle the prepared wool in this for 1 bour, 

211. Light Violet. Work for an hour; in which time let it boil for } hour, when it is 
in a bath with 4 ounces cudbear, 4 ounces. ready to cool, rinse, and dry. By coloring 
logwoo 1, 2 ounces barwood or camwood, and! first’ with cochineal, as above. and finishing 
2 ounces pachwood; ft, and add 2 ounces; in the blue vat, the fast purple, or dahlia. so 
alum in solution, work for 30 minutes and: much admired in German broadcloths, will be 
dry. produced. 

212. Lilac or Puce. Work in a bath; 220. Royal Blue Dye for Woolen 
for one hour with 10 ounces logwood. 1 ounce’ Goods. Woolens may be dyed different 
camwood and 8 pounds cudbear; lift, and add | shades of blue with nitrate of iron, observing 
2 ounces copperas in solution; work for haif) the general rule that woolens must be worked 
an hour and dry. ata boiling heat. 

213. Brown Drab. Work for 30 min-' ‘To dye 5 pounds of woolen goods—work 
utes in a bath with 2 ounces ground madder, for 20 minutes in a bath with 1 pound ferro- 
1 ounce peachwood, 2 ounces logwood, and) cyanide of potassiuin, and lift; then take 4 
6 ounces fustic; lift, and add 3 ounces cop-. pint nitrate of iron and add to it L ounce crys- 
peras in solution; mix well and work the, tals of tin (or 1 pint chloride of tin); stir 

oods for 30 minutes more; then wash and: well for a few minutes and then add this mix- 
ry. The shade can be adjusted to suit, ture to the bath, and work the goods in this 
varying the quantities and proportions of the) for 30 minutes; wash out and dry. For vari- 
dye- woods. hous shades of color, increase or diminish the 
214. Propertiesof Dye-woods. Pcach- | quantities in proportion, 


wood reddens, madder gives the drab tint,| 221. Chrome Dyes for Woolen Goods. 
fustic supplies yellowness, and logwood in-; The quantities given in the following receipts 
dnces a slate hue. are for dyeing 5 pounds of woolen goods, wn- 
215. Stone Drab. Work the goods for, less ocherwise stated. It must be understood 
20 minutes in a bath containing 1 ounce that the goods must be cleaned before dye- 
peachwood or limawood, 2 ounces logwood | ing, and the dveing must always be performed 
and 4 ounce fustic; lift, and add 1 ounce eop- | at a boiling heat. 
peras in solution; stir well and work in this! 222. Black. Work for 1 hour in a bath 
fur 30 minutes; lift out and expose to the air! with 8 ounces dichromate of potassa, 6 
for a short time; wach and dry. Different) ounces alum, and 4 ounces fustic; lift, and 
shades are made by varying the quantities of! expose to the air for a short time; wash well, 
the dve-woods, (See last reccipt.) fand then work for 1 hour in another bath with 
216. Slate. Work for half an hour in a’4 pounds logwood, 4 ounces barwood, and 
bath with 8 ounces logwood and 1 ounce fus-,4 ounces fustic; lift, and add 4 ounces cop- 
tie; lift, and add 1 ounce alum and $ ounce; peras in solution; work half an hour in this, 
copperas involution; work for half an honr;)and then wash and dry. In order to dve a 
wasb-and dry. Fora bluer tint, use less alum blue black, the goods must be first dyed blue 
and more copperas; for more purple, use less | by the vat (sce No. 130) or otherwise, and then 
fustic and more alum, «ce. proceeded with as for black, only using less ma- 
217. Blue. Dyeing woolens blue is per-! terials. 
formed by dipping in the blue vat (see No.| 228. Brown. Work for half an hour in 
130), and then exposing to the air, repeating 8 ounces of bichromate of potassa; lift, and 
the operation till the desired depth of color is, expose till cold; then work an hour in 2 
obtained. pounds fustic, 4 ounces madder, 3 ounces cnd- 
218. Blue Purple. 100 pounds wool, bear, 4 ounces tartar, 2 ounces logwood ; lift 
are first dipped a light blue in the vat, and) out and dry; or it may be washed before dry- 
well rinsed. Then take a stone pot, putin 3) ing 
pounds tartar, 3 pounds feathered tin, 5° 224. Rich Yellow Brown. Work for 
pounds blue vitriol, and 20 pounds muriatic an hour in the following bath: 2 ounces bi- 
acid; heat all in a sand bath until dissolvee, | chromate of potassa, 2 ounces argol, 2 ounces 
From this mordant take 10 pounds in a suit- alum; wash from this bath; then work about 
able kettle; add 5 pounds tartar to it, stir it 40 minutes in another bath made up with 2 
well, aud enter the wool at 170° Fubr.; let it. pounds fustic, 1 pound madder, 5 ounce 
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peachwood, and 4 ounces logwood; wash out’ 


and dry. This gives a very beautiful brown; 
and a great variety of tints and shades may 


be made by varying the quantities of the last 
bath, the first bath remaining the same. 
225. Rich Yellow. Work for half an 


hour in a bath with 3 ounces bichromate of 
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and the amount of goods to be dyed, but there 
should always be enough water to cover the 
ene Without the necessity of pressing them 
own. 
Rules for making decoctions, &c.. will be 


found in No, 94. 
233. Preparing and Dyeing Silk. 


potassa and 2 ounces alum; lift, and expose: New silk is banded in the same manner as 


till well cooled and drained; then work for 
¢ hour in another bath with 5 pounds fustic ; 
wash out and dry. 

226. Bottle Green. Work for an hour 
in a bath with 2 ounces bichromate of po- 
tassa and 4 ounces alum; lift out and expose 


to the air till cold; then work for an hour in: 


a second bath with 3 pounds fustic, 14 pounds 
logwood; wash out and dry. 

227. Invisible Green. Work for an 
hour ina bath with 3 ounces bichromate of 
potassa, 4 ounces alum: lift, and expose to 


pounds logwood; wash out and dry. By 
comparing these laxt two receipts it will be 
seen that the different shades are produced by 
varying the proportions of the same dye-stuffs, 
and will serve as a guide for other shades of 
dark green. 

228. Olive. Work for an hour in a bath 
with 4 ounces chrome, 2 ounces alum; lift 


and expose to the air; then work for an hour | 


in a bath with 3 pounds fustic, 14 pounds 
camwood, 1 pound logwood ; lift out and dry. 

229. Purple. Work the goods half an 
hour in a bat 


a 
the air for some time; then work for an hour | 
in a second bath with 2 pounds fustic, 39° 


cotton (sce No, 122), in quantities convenient 
for making up into skeins when fimshed. 
After banding, it is tied up carefully in fine 
canvas bags and boiled three or four hours in 
strong soap-water to remove all the gum. 
Yellow silk must be first worked on sticks for 
an hour in a solution of soft soap at a temper-. 
ature of about 200° Fahr., and then boiled in 
bags. Itis then washed from the soap and 
put on sticks for dyeing. 

Silk goods to be re-dyed must be steeped in 
strong soap solution at nearly boiling point 


‘for a few hours, to remove all stains and 


grease; they are then washed. and if the color 
ou them is light and equal, and they are to be 
dyed dark, then uo further preparation 18 re- 
quired; but if the color is unequal, they must 
be soaked for 15 minutes in a sour (see No. 
105), and then washed out. - 

The quantities given in the following re- 
ceipts are for five pounds of silk. If the 
goods are tightly spun, such as ribbons, dress 
silk, &ec., the quantities must be slightly in- 
creased, 

There must be sufficient water used to 
cover the goods laving loosely. When goods 


. . | *, . 
with 1 ounce bichromate of, are washed from the dye, it ix always to be in 


potassa, 1 ounce alum; lift out and wash in| cold water, unless otherwise stated. 


cold water; and then work half an hour in a 


234. Black. Work for an hour ina 


bath with 2 pounds logwood, 1 pound peach- ! solution of 8 ounces Copperas; wash well out 
wood ; lift, and add 1 ounce alum in solution; ;}in cold water; then work in a decoction of 4 


work in this for 20 minutes; wash and dry. ' 


If a lighter and redder shace be required, use 


Bea logwood, adding to it 4 pint chamber 
ye; lift. and add 2 ounces copperas in soki- 


less logwood and more peachwood. For a tion; work 15 minutes, wash and dry. 


darker shade use more of each. 
230. Rich Green Drab. Work the 
oods 30 minutes in a bath with 1 ounce 
ichromate of potassa, 4 ounce alum, $ onnee 


This gives a good black, but nov very deep. 
235. Deep Black. Work for an hour 
ina solution of 8 ounces copperas (sulphate 
of iron), and 2 fluid ounces nitrate of iron: 


tartar; liff out and wash in cold water; then; and, after washing out, work in the decoction 


work for half an hour in another bath with 
4 ounces logweod, 2 ounces fustic, 1 ounce 
barwood (or 4 ounce peachwood); Wash and 
dry. The shades of this can be vaned by 
using different proportions of the stuffs, 

231. Rich Drab. 


of logwood and chamber lye, ax in the last re- 
ceipt, finishing as there directed. 

236. Blue Black. If a blue black is re- 
quired, follow the same directions, but add a 
little white soap, instead of the chamber lye, 


Work for 30 minutes | to the logwood decoction, and add no copper- 


in 4 ounce bichromate of potassa; lift, and jas after lifting. 


add 1 ounce of logwood; work in this for 30 
minutes; lift out, wash and dry. 


237. Full Deep Black. Work for 1 


Different} hour in a solution of L pound copperas and 2 


proportions will produce different shades of! ounces nitrate of iron; wash out, and work 


color. 
232. Chrome Blue. 100 pounds of 


wool are boiled for one bour in a solution of 


3 pounds bichromate of potash, 6 pounds and finish. 


for an hour ina decoction of 5 pounds log- 
wood and 1 pound fustic; ft, and add 2 
ounces copperas, and work LO minutes; wash 
If the color is not deep enough, 


alum, 1 pound half-refined tartar; then it is | adda litthe more logwood before hitting. 


taken out, cooled, and rinsed. Boil 6 pounds 


238. French Black. Work for an hour 


good logwood in a bag for half an hour injin a solution of L pound copperas and 4 


fresh water, add 3) pounds cudbear, well 
moistened and dissolved. Cool the dye to 
PhO Fuhr. Enter the prepared wool, and 
handle it for 2 of an hour; bring it to a boil 
in this time. This color ought to be aiways 
left a shade lighter when finished, as all 
chrome colors darken im drying. 

In the foregoing receipts, the quantity of 


ounces alum; Wash out well, then work for 
an hour in a decoction of 4 pounds logwood, 
with a little white soup added; wash out and 
finish. 

239. Blue Black by Prussiate. Dve 
a deep Prussian blue according to receipt 
No. 131, and work, from the prussiate. for 
half an hour, in 8 ounces Copperas; wash well 


water to be used is not material, but will be {out in cold water, and then work for half an 
reguluted according to the size of the vessel! hour in @ decoction of 2 pounds logwood: 
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ifft, and add a little of the copperas solution’ steep for several houra well under the liquor; 
first used, then work for 10 minutes more; wash out well in cold water. If the shade iv 
wash and dry. not blue enough, add to the water a little 
240. Deep Hat Black. Work for 15) cochineal dissoived in ammonia; work init for 
nunutes in a decoction of 2 pounds fustic and | 10 minutes, wring out and dry. 
1 pound bark; lift, and add 6 ounces acetate| 247. Common Red. Work the good, 
of copper and 6 ounces copperas in solution; | for 15 minutes in a decoction of 2 pounds 
ithe 4 1 Lari Lee ee sink the au ae and 1 pane ees ae sete 
yelow the surface and let it steep over night; , uid ounces red spirits (sce No. ; 
lift out and wash; then, to a decoction of 5) work for 15 minutes, Wash in cold water and 
pounds logwood, add white an sufficient to; finish. 
make u lather, and work the silk mit for an | Ditferent shades are made by varving the 
hour; wash out and dry. | proportions, aud claret tints are obtained by 
241. Brown. Pye an annotto orange adding a little logwood. These common dyes 
(see No. 159); then work for 20 minutes In ai are apt to fade. 
decoction of 3 pounds fustic, 8 ounces sumach! 248. Cochineal Pink. This is dyed in 
and 8 ounces peachwood ; lift, and add 3, the same manner as cochineal crimson (see 
ounces Copperas in solution, and work for 15] No. 246), using much less cochineal; about 
minutes; Wash out in two waters, adding $ pint ' half a pound makes a good pink, and inter- 
alum solution in the last water. If the par-' mediate shades are produced by adjusting the 
ticular tint is not obtained, it may be given in| proportion of cochineal, . 
the last alum-wash by alding as follows:! 249, Cochineal Scarlet. First dye a 
for yeillowness, a little fustic; for redness, a’ deep annotto orange (see No, 159); then dye 
little peachwood ; for depth or blueness, log-! a cochineal crimson according to No, 246, 
wood. A nuinher of different tints of brown; 250. Mixture for Dyeing Common 
may be obtained by varying the proportions, Reds. Make a strong decoction by boiling 1 
of fustie, sumach and peachwood. A crap ar limawvod or brazilwood to each gal- 
many particwar hues of brown may be dved! lon of water. Let the wood settle; decant 
by this method; for instance, by using only, the liquor, and let it stand to cool for 24 hours; 
fustic and sumach in the second operation, a: decant the clear liquor and add 4 pint plumb 
California brown is obtained, &c¢. So that | spirits (see No. 111) to every gallon of liquor ; 
any intelligent person may regulate his colors’ after standing a few hours it is ready for use. 
and tints. 251. CommonCrimson. Put some of 
242. Red Brown. Dyea deep ea the common red mixture (see No. 250) into a 
orange (see No. 159); then work tor 15 .nin- | copper or stoneware vessel, and work the 
utes in pluinh liquor (see No. 111); wash well! goods init for 4 an hour; then wash out thor- 
and dry. Particular tints can be made by | oughly, wring and dry. , 
adding fustic, peachwood or logwood to the| 25%. Common Scarlet. Dye an annot- 
last washing, as described in the last reeeipt.! to orange (see No. 159), then dye a common 
243. Red Brown. Steep the silk for! crimson according to the last receipt. 
an hour in a solution of 8 ounces alum to; 258. Buby, Maroon, &c. Take 1 
each gallon water, then wash out in warm: pound eudbear, and boil in a bag for 15 min- 
water; next, work half an hour in a decoction: utes; and work the silk in this for 4 an hour, 
of 14 pounds fustie, 14 pounds regu aa, and; Fora bluish tint, lift, and add 3 fluid ounces 
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3 ounces logwood; lift, and add 1 pint of the 
rat solution; work 10 minutes, wash and 
ry. 

244, Chocolate Brown. Steep the silk 
for an howr in @ solution of 1 pound alum to 
each gailon ‘of water; wash once in| warm 
water, and then work for half an hour in a 
decoction of 3) pounds peachwood and 1 
pound logwood ; litt. and add 1 pint of the 
alum solution, work again for 15 minutes ; 
wash out and dry. 


liquid ammonia; work 10 minutes, wring and 
dry. 

For a red tint, lift. and instead of the am- 
monia, add 2 fluid ounces red spirits (see No, 
10e8); work 10 minutes, wring and dry. 

Fora brownish hue, make a decoction of 1 
pound ecudbear and 4 ounces fustic; work for 
4 an hour; lift, and add 2 ounces red spir- 
its; work for 10 ininutes and finish. 

For a deep violet hue, proceed as im the last 
receipt, using 4 ounces logwood instead of the 


For deeper shades use less peachwood and: fustic. 


more logwood; for a still deeper tint, add 
about 4 ounces fustie. | 
245. Bronze Brown. Work for half | 
an hour in a decoction of 8 ov ces fustic, to! 
which 4 fluid ounces of archil liquor has been! 
added; lift, and add 2 ounces solution of; 
copperas; work 15 minutes, wash and finish. | 
46. Cochineal Crimson. To every 
allon of water used, add about 2 fluid ounces 
ichloride (oxychloride) of tin, allow any sed- 
iment to settle, and warm the clear solution ; | 
work the silk in this for an hour or more. 
Boil 2 pounds eochineal by suspending it in a 
bag on the surface of some water; add this to 
@ quantity of water sufficient for working the 
goods, and bring it toa blood heat. Wring. 
the silk from the tin solution and work it in’ 
the cochineal solution for 4 hour; then let it, 


254. Sky Blue. Tul pint sulphate of 
indigo add 2 or 3 gallons boiling water; steep 
in this a piece of woolen cloth, such as an old 
blanket. for a day; take it out and wash in 
cold water. 

If the sky blue is required to be light, warm 
some water ina vessel to about 9Ro Fahr., 
steep the woolen cloth in it for a few minutes, 
and wring out; this will leave sufficient blue 
in the water todve the silk; add 1 ounce 
ahwun in solution, and work the silk init for 20 
minutes; wring out and dry. 

255. Dark Blue. If a deep blue be re- 
quired, blue the water as before with the 
woolen cloth, add 1 ounce pearlash; then 
add fo ounce alum in solution, with a few 
drops of sulphurie acid; then work the silk in 
it as before, 
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Half an ounce of indigo extract (see No. 
99) may be used for bluing the water, instead | 
of using the woolen cloth for that purpose. 
The exact quantity of indigo extract depends | 
on the shade of ble required, 

256. Sky Blue Dye for Silks. For 
® pounds of silk goods, add to a suffi 
cient quantity of water to work the goods 4! 
pint of nitrate of iron; work in this for 20 
minutes, then wash out in cold water. Into 
another vessel of cold) water add 3 ounces 
ferrocyanide of potassium ino selution, and 1 
flnid ounce of strong sulphuric acid; work 
through this for 10 minutes, then wash in 
cold water with bounce of alum dissolved in 
it, and finish. 

257. Royal Blue. [nto a vessel of cold 
water add 2 pints nitrate of iron; then take 1 
pint water and 4 pint of hydrochloric acid, 
and add to it 3 ounces crystals of tin; when 
dissolved, add this (or 1 pint chloride of tin) 
to the vessel containing the iren; stir: well 


and work the goods 1m it mamediately for half 


aahour. Into another tub dissolve 8 ounces 
of the ferrocyvanide, and add to it 2 fluid ounces 


of sulphuric acid; the goods are wrung out of 


the tron solution, and put directly into this 
second vessel, and worked for 15 minutes ; 


then wash out in cold water with 2 ounces ot 


alam dissolved init, and finish. If the shade 
is not suthiciendy deep, before washing them 
in the alum water, they may be passed through 
the ironsolution, and the ferrocy anide solution, 


working in each the same time as at first, only | 


adding 2 ounces more ferrocyanide before 
passing the goods through the second time; 
then fimish as before stated. Deeper shades 
are obtained by using more iron and tin, or 
by repeating the dips. Some wash out the 
iron solution in water before going into the 


ferrocvanide, and also wash it again in clean | 


water before putting back into the iron; the 
shade will not be so deep, but) there is ess 
risk of an unequal color, 


258. Rich Deep Blue Dye for Silk 


Goods. To dye 5 pounds of silk goods, add | 
to the water required to work the silk, 2 pints 
Chloride of iron and 1 pint dowbhle murtate or 
chloride of tins work in this half an hour; 
lift, and work ina solution of 8 ounces ferro- 


cyanide of potassium; if the color be not. 


deep enougn, repeat the operation through 
both solutions; then wash out in water me 
which 2 ounces of altun have been dissolved. 

259. Deep BlueDye for Woolen Goods. 
To dye 5 pounds woolen yooas, add to the 
requisite quantity of water, 2 pints chloride. 
of iron and b pint chloride of tin; work in this 
for half au hour; lift, and work half an hour 
ina bath with 4 ounces of the ferrocyvanide, 
If the color is required to be deeper, repeat: 
this through the same stiff, adding 2 ounces 
tnore ferrocvanide ; then wash out in cold wa- 
ter, and dry. 

260. Lavender. Add 1 pint plumb li- 
quor (see No, LLL) to sufficient water to work 
ae goods cusily > stir well and work in this 
for 20 minutes, then wash in cold water and 
drv. A darker or hghter tint is obtained by 
using more or less plumb liquor, 

Ita d/ve tint is required, add to the solution 
before patting inthe goods, 2 or 3 drops either 


of sulphate, or of extract of indigo, (See, 


Nos. Ye and YY), 


261. Fine Lavender. Into a vessel ol 
/ water as hot as the hand can bear, dissolve a 
little white soap—¢enough to raise a lather ; 
then add 1 gill archil Gquor, and work the 
goods for 15 minutes, wring out and dry. To 
obtam a redder tint, ber 1 ounce cudbear 
and use ipstead of the archil liqnor, A stll 
‘redder tint is attainable by leaving out the 
ssoap altogether, 


' 262. Violet, Lilac, Wine Color, &c. 


Work the goods for 20° minutes in plumb li: 
‘quor (see No. 11) ina copper pan or stone- 
Wire vessel; wash out repeatedly until the 
goods cease to taste of the liquor, then dry, 
To obtain a rich blue shade, add te tbe phimb 
liquor 1 fluid ounce either sulphate or extract 
of indigo. For a red shade, first dye a laven- 
der by cudbear without soap. (See No, 261.) 

263. French and Pearl White. Di:- 
solve in hot: water sufficient white soap to 
inake a lather; then add 4 fluid ounce archil 
hquer; work the goods for 10 minutes, and 
wash out. A little cudbear may be used in- 
stead of arelil, less or more, according to the 
shade required, 

264. French and Pearl White. Put 
1 fluid ounce plumb liquor (sce No. 111) into 
ha vessel of cold water; work the goods in it 
for 10 minutes; wash out and dry. For these 
shades the goods wust be perfectly white 
(see No, 233) previous to dyeing. 

265. Weld Yellow. Work the silk for 
an hour ina solution of alum, about 1 pound 
to the gallon; wring out and wash m warm 
-Water, Boil 2 pounds weld, strain the liquor, 
and work the silk im it for 30 ininutes:; lift, 
and add fd pint of the alum in solution, to the 
weld liquor; work the silk 10 mmutes longer, 
wring out and dry. 

This gives a rich Jemon vellow: deeper 

shades are made by using more weld: straw 
cand amber tints are obtamed by the use of a 
‘hittle annotto, 
| 266. Bark Yellow. The process is the 
same as for dyeing weld yellow, using 2 
pounds bark inste: dof the weld. ‘The bark 
}shonld be boiled in a dag. 
' 267. Deep Rich Yellow. Proceed as 
an the receiot for bark yellow; except that, 
after lifting, mstead of a pint of the alum so- 
lution, 2 fluid ounces single chloride of) tin 
cure added to the bark liquor; work 10 inin- 
Utes, Wash in water, and finish in a solution of 
iwhite soap, 

268. Gold and Straw. To warm water 
containing white soap, add 2 pints annotto |i- 
quor (xre No, 95), work in “this 1 lo minutes ; 
wash out. then work for 20 Minutes in a de- 
coction of & ounces bark; ditt. and add 1 
fluid ounce red spirits (see No, 108); work 

10 minntes more, wash out and finish. Dif: 
ferent quantities of annotto and bark produce 
(different shades, 

269. Nankeen, Buff, &c. Make a so. 
lution of soap in warm water, add to it 1 pint 
annotte liquor (see No. 95); work in this for 
200 minutes, wring ont and finish: a deeper 
shade is obtained by using more annotte. 

270. Salmon, Flesh, &c. ve a nan- 
keen according to the previous receipt, and 
add 2 ounces alia ip ccliition to the cold wae 
ter used for finishing. 

271. Orange. Work the silk for 15 min. 
Jutes moa strong warm solution of annotte 
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see No, 95); wash out in warm water and} 281, Olive, Work the silk for 30 minutes 
ry. in asolution of 1 pound copperas and 4 ounces 
272. Yellow Drab. Into a vessel of alum; wash out In hot water, then work for 
Warm water put Lo pint annotto Hquor (see 30 minutes ina decoction of 2 pounds fustie 
No. 95); work for 15 minutes and wash; then and 4 ounces logwood; lift, and add 2 ounces 
work for 15 minutes in aw decoction of 4 pound alan in sohition: work LO minutes, wash and 
sumach and 1 pound fustic; lift. and add 40 dry. 
ounces Copperas and 1 ounce alum in solution; | A little chemie (see No, 162) added to the 
work 10 minutes, wash in cold water and dry. last wash water wil induce a greener hue if 
A variety of drabs may be dyed in this wav required, 
by varying the proportions of the s:inach 282, Light Olive. Dvyea light Prussian 
and fustic, and by introducing a little logwood blue (see No, 250); then work for 20 minutes 
oF peachwood. lin adecoction of 2 pounds fustic and $ pint 
73. Drab. Work for 15 minutes in a archil liquor; lit, and add 1 ounce alum in 
decoction of 8 ounces: suunach and 38 ounces! solution; work LO minutes and finish. 
fustic; lift, and ada 4 ounces copperas; work 283. To Dye Mixed Fabrics Two 
for 20 minutes, and wash out in cold water; Colors. Mixed fabrics of cotton and wool, 
then work 15 minutes moa vessel of warm sneh as coburgs, damasks, &¢., inay be dyed 
water containing 4 pint archil Jiquor, and dry. all of one color. or the cotton and) wool in 
274. Greenish Drab. For a greenish them each dyed a different color, This is 
drab, add to the archil Hiquor a decoction of 4) seldom done except with new goods, or with 
ounces fustic and ¢ fluid ounee chemic. (See very light colored goods which are desired ta 
No. 162). vbe dyed dark colors. As the process for dye. 
Por a purple tint, use 1 ounce alum in solu- ing woolens will seldom impart. the same color 
tion, instead of the chemic, to cottons, the two are dyed) separately, and 
275. Slate or Stone Color. Werk the! the method is quite simple. For most colors 
siIK for 30 minutes in a decoction of L pound it is necessary todye the woolen portion first, 
sumach, 4 ounces mstic, and 4 ounces logwood; ; and then the cotton; but ina few causes the 
lift. and add a solution of 4 onnces Copperas; cotton must be the first to be aeted on. 
work 30 minutes more, wash in cold water,|/ 284, Green and Pink. First dye the 
and fivish, woolen green by either of the methods given 
For different tints, vary the proportion of in Nos, 206, 207, &e. The cotton is) then 
stunach, &e, ‘dyed pink, according to receipt No, 24x. 
2768. Common Green. Stecp for an’ 285. Green and Crimson. Dye the 
hour ina solution of 1) pound alum to the) woolen by working for an hour in 2 pounds 
gallon of water; Wash in warm water, then tartar, 4 pounds altuu, and 6 pounds fustic; 


work for 30 immutes ini a decoction of 6) 
pounds fustie; Tift, and add 2 fluid) ounces in- 
digo extract (see No. WO); work for 80 min- 
utes more, Wash and finish. For blue-creen 
uxe more Tidhige extract. Darker or lighter 
shades are dyed by using more or less in pro- 
portion of each ingredient. 

277. Green. Work for 40 minutes in a 
decoction of 4 pounds fusties litt, and add 1 
pound alum in solution, and 2 fluid ounces in- 
digo extract (see Vo. 99); work in this for 30 
minutes, Wash out in cold water containing } 
pint alum solution, and finish. 

278. PeaGreen. Steep for anbhour ina 
solution of 8 ounces alum to the gallon of wa- 
ter, then wash out in warm water; bori 4 
pounds ebony wood chips for an hour; take 
the clear liquor and work the silk in it for 30 
minutes; lift. and add 4 fluid onnee imdigo 
extract (see No. 99); work for 10 minutes ; 
wash in cold water containing 4 pint aluin so- 
‘ution. and dry. 

The indigo extract must be added with cau- 
tion, as too much will make the green teo 
blue; itis safer to add less, and then, if ne- 
cessacy, Hitt, and add more. 

279. Bottle Green. Work for an hour 
In a svlution of 2 pounds alum and 1 pouad 
copperas; Wash out in warm water, when 
work for 30 minutes in’ a decoction 
pounds fustic: htt, and add 2 thud ounces in- 
igo extract. (see No. 99), work for 20 min- 
utes, Wash out and finish. 

280. Bottle Green, Proceed exactly as 
for common green (sce No. 270) with the ad- 
dition of 1 pound logwood to the 6 pounds 
fustic. The addition of a little more lozwood 
makes & still deeper shade if required. 


than the cotton by the woolen dyes, 


of 6. 


| lift, and add} pintindige extract (see No. 99); 
wash out, and lay overnight in 6 pounds: su- 
nach; then work for 30 ninutes in red spirits 
(see No. VOS) nade to ao strength of 149 
Baume; wash out, and work for an hour in 5 

| pounds peachwood at blood heat; lift, and 
add-oa little sflumy work in- this, then wash 
out and. finish. 

| 286. Blue and Orange, Firrt dye the 
cotton by the blue vat (see wo. 180). wash 

cout, and then dye the woolen by working an 

hour ina bath made up of 2 pounds tartar, & 

/ounces Cochineal, 2 pounds fustic, and 2 pints 

bichloride of ting Wash and dry. 

In this way almost any two colors may be 
dyed upon woolen and cotton, although woven 
together, by proceeding according to the re- 
ceipt for the color required on each sort. of 
fibre. The wool isalwayvs dyed first, except- 
ing in the case where the cotton is dred in 
the blue vat, when the cotton has to be 
treated arst. The sume principle is applica- 
ble to silk and woolen fabrics, althougb in 
many cases the silk becomes more imbued 
A mix- 
cure of silk and cotton can be dyed in the 


| 


Isame"manner, but it is much more difficult, 


and cannot be dene with all Kinds of colors, 
and the process is seldom) resorted to. But 
the intelhgent dver will be able to combine a 
variety of tints by following the rules eid re. 
CeIpts given. 


| 287. To Dye Mixed Fabrics one Col. 


or. If the nixed fabrics are required to be 
dved one vaiifornn color, the deuble process 
has often to be adopted, expecially for cotton 


cand woolen fabrics, thus: 


| 288, Black on 


Cotton and Woolen 
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Goods. First dye the woolen according tu|potassa; put the dry picce of cloth in this 
No. 192; then, after steeping the good:ia si-, mixture for 6 or 7 minutes, and then wash it 


mach, dye the cotton by receipt No. 139. 

289. Brown on Cotton and Woolen 
Goods by one Process. Work for 2 hours 
in catechu, as in No. 147; then work at a boil- 
ing heat for an hour with 8 ounces bichromate 
of potassa and 2 ounces tartar; next work for 
an hour in 2 pounds fustic and 8 ounces eud- 
bear; wash and dry. For a deeper shade, or 
of amore chocolate hue, add 4 ounces log- 
wood to the cudbeur. 


290. Black on Silk and Woolens by | the cotton remain. 


| 


one Process, Work feran hour in a solu- 
tion of 8 ounces tartar and 8 ounces copperas; 
wash out, then work for 15 minutes ina de- 


;in water until there is no taste of acid; dry it 
at a geutle heat; next put it into a mixture of 
ether and alcohol, which will dissolve the cot- 
ton and not the linen. If the piece be 
weighed before and after putting it into the 
ether and alcohol, the quantity of cotton in 
the fabric can he accurately ascertained. 

298. To Distinguish Cotton and Wool. 
Take a rmall piece of the cloth and boil in 
caustic soda; the weol will be dissolved, and 
If the threads have been 
weviously counted, their relative mixture can 
e found. 

299. To Detect Cotton with Silk or 


| 
| 


coction of 4 pounds Jogwood; lift, and add} Wool Puta piece of the cloth into chlorine 


1 ounce chrome; work for 30 minutes and! water or bleaching Hquor. 
| whitened, and the silk and wool turn yellow, 


dry. 


The cotton is 


291. Black on Cotton, Silk and Wool, | and can easily be distinguished by the aid of 


by one Process. | 
pounds sumach; then work for an hour in a 


Steep for 6 hours in 2; aspocket lens. 


300. To Detect Cotton in Silk or Wool. 


solution of 6 ounces tartar, 6 ounces sulphate! Take a small piece and unravel the threads, 
of copper, and 6 ounces copperas; Wash out,|and inflame them; the cotton burns away 
and then work for half an hour ina decoction , freely and leaves little or no black charcoal ; 
of 4 pounds logwood; lift, and add 1 ounce| the wool and silk shrivel up, leave a black 
copperas; work for 10 iinutes, wash and) charcoal, and give a strong sinell. 
dry. Decidedly the best and safest method, and 
292. Deep Black. To obtain a very|one applicable in all cases, is a microscopic 
deep black, add 1 pound of bark to the log-! examination, by which not only the structure, 
wood, and proceed a3 in last receipt. but also the nature of the fibre can be de- 
293. Drabson Cotton, Silk and Wool, | monstrated. Cotton, wool and silk are easily 
by one Process. Work for heif an hour in | distinguished by the microscope, as they dif- 
8 ounces copperas and 4 ounces tartar; lift) fer materially in appearance. Cotton forms 
and drain; then work for half an hour in 4j| flat, narrow ribbons, curled up in spirals like 
ounces logwood and 1 ounce bichromate of) those of a corkscrew; wool fibre is stouter 
potassa; wash out and dry. By varying the | than all others, and may be recognized by its 
quantity of logwood, and by introducing a! scaly surtace, while silk is the thiniest fibre, 
little fustic or peachwood in combination with | has the smoothest surface, and possesses the 
the logwood, a great variety of drabs, slates; least structure. These appearances are very 
or fawns can be produced. characteristic, and any ene who has observed 
These few receipts for mixed fabrics will) them once will ever afterwards recognize 
show the care required in such operations, al-; them again at first sight. 
though, by practice, they become compara-| 801. To Distinguish Silk and Wool in 
tively simple. Fabrics. Silk can always be identified in 
204. o Detect Animal or Vegetable | a mixture with any other animal or vegetable 
Fibres. Treat the fabric with bichloride of! fibre by mens of concentrated hydrochloric 
tin heated to from 130° to 150° Fahr., when j acid, which dissolves it completely and im- 
the cotton and linen become black, and the) mediately, without appreciably affecting any 
wool and silk remain unchanged, wuolen or woody fibre with which the silk 
295. To Detect Mixed Fabrics ofCot-; may have been interwoven, Strong sul- 
tonand Wool. Dip a piece of the cloth in, phurie acid has also a powerful solvent effect 
bleaching liquor; aiter a little while) the upon silk, and is likewise much more destrue- 
woolen turns yellow, and the cotton white, | tiveinit saction nponcotton than the other acid. 
and may easily be distinguished. Should it be desired to determine the nature 
296. To Detect Cotton in Linen. The | of any fibres remaining after the solution of 
piece to be tested should be boiled to remove, the silk, it is first necessary to wash and col- 
all dressing, and theu dried; put a portion of lect them, when they will usually be found 
the piece lito common re for about one destitute of color. To decide whether wool 
minute; take it out and wash it in water sev- is present or absent, a solution of pieric acid 
ernl times, and then into a weak solution of! nay be employed, which instantly imparts a 
soda or potash, and all the gummy matter, full vellow tint to the wool, but does not in 


formed is removed by gentle rubbing. By 
this process the cotton is dissolved aad the 
finen remains, or any portion of the cotton 


that ix not dissoived becomes opaque white, - 


while the linen is transoarent. By comparing | 
the portion thus tested, with a similar portion 
vot tried, the quantity of cotton present can 
sasily be estimated, . 

297. To Detect Cotton in Linen. Take 
a small piece of the cloth, boil in water and 
dry; then take 3 parts, by weight, of sul- 
phuric acid, and 2 parts of crushed nitrate of 


the least affect. cotton, linen, or China grass ; 
so that it is only necessary to Immerse the 
fabric in the dve, wring it out, and wash well 
with water. Should auy portion remain of a 
yellow color, the presence of wool is indicated, 
Other methods can be emploved) similar in 
principle, but the picric acid is believed to be 
best. Discrimination between the different 
kinds of fibre can best be prosecuted by means 


of the mnicroscope, but their quantity is best 


found by dissolving away one fibre, as alread 
directed, und weighing. 
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pramily Dyeing Receipts. 
The following receipts and directions are 
excellent for dyeing on a small scale, and es- 
pecially adapted for family use. The ingredi- 
ents required can be obtained at any color’ 
store. / 

303. Black for Worsted or Woolen. | 
Dissolve 3 ounce bichromate of potash in 3 gal- | 
lons water. Boil the goods in this 40 minutes ; | 
then wash in cold water. Then take 3 gal- 
lons water, add 9 ounces logwood, 3 Sauenel 
fustic, and one ortwo drops, D. 0. V., or, 
Double Oil of Vitriol; boil the goods 40 min- | 
utes, and wash out in cold water. This wiul 
dye from 1 to 2 pounds of cloth, or a lady’s 
dress, if of a dark color, as brown, claret, &c. 

All colored dresses with cotton warps should 
be previously steeped 1 hour in sumach |i- 
quor; and then soaked for 30 minutes in 3 
gallons of clean water, with 1 cupful of  ni- 
tiate of iron (see No. 116); then it must be 
well washed, and dyed as first stated. 

804. Black for Silk. Dye the same as 
black for worsted; but previously steep the silk 
in the following liquor: scald 4 ounces logwood, 
and 4 ounce turmeric in 1 pint boiling water; 
then add 7 pints cold water. Steep 30 or 40 
minutes; take out, and add lt ounce sulphate 
of iron (eopperas), dissolved in hot water; 
steep the silk 30 minutes longer. 

305. Brown for Worsted or Wool. 
Water, 3 gallons; bichromate of potash, } 
ounce. Boil the goods in this 40 minutes; 
wash out in cold water. Then take3 gallons 
water, 6 ounces peachwood, and 2 ounces 
turmeric. Boil the goods in this 40 minutes; 
wash out. 

306. Imperial Blue for Silk, Wool, 
and Worsted. Water, 1 gallon; sulphuric 
acid, a wine-glassful ; imperial blue, 1 table- 
spoonful or more, according to the xhade re- 
quired. Put in the silk, worsted, or wool, 
and boil 10 minutes; wash in a weak solution | 
of soap lather. 

307. Sky Blue for Worsted and Wool- | 
en. Water, 1 gallon; sulphuric acid, a wine: | 
glassful; glauber salts in crystals, 2) table- 
spoonfuls; liquid extract of indigo, 1 tea- 
spoonful. Boil the goods about 15 minutes ; | 
rinse in cold water. 

308. Claret for Wool or Worsted. 
A Short Way of Dyeing the Same. 
Water, 3 gallons; cudbear, 12 ounces; log- | 
wood, 4 ounces; old fustic, 4 ounces; alvin, 4 | 
ounce. Boii the goods init hour. Wash. | 
This will dye from 1 to 2 pounds of material. 

309. Crimson for Worsted or Wool. 
Water, 3 gallons; paste cochineal, 1 ounce; 
cream of tartar, 1 ounce; nitrate of tin (sce 
No. 113), a wine-glassful. | Boil your goods in 
this L hour. Wash first in cold water, then; 


{ 


| boil about 
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311. Dark Drab for Silk may be ob- 
ne by using a little archil and extract of 
indigo, 

312. Flesh Color for Dyeing Silk. 
Boiling water, 1 gallon; put in Tonnes white 
soap, and Ll ounce pearlash. Mix well, then 
add a cupfal of annotto liquor. (See No. 95.) 
Put the silk through several times, and pro- 
ta the liquor till you obtain the required 
shade. 

313. Salmon Color for Silk may be ob- 
tained by first passing through the above 1i- 
quor, and then through diluted muriate of 
nas Pings Vo. 113.) for Silk, Wool 

Magenta for Si ool or Wors- 
ted. Water, 1 gallon, heated up to 180 de- 
grees; and magenta liquor, 1 tablespoonful ; 
stir it well up. This will dye a broad ribbon 
4 yards long, or a pair of small stockings. 
To dye a larger quantity of material, add 
more magenta liquor and water. The shade 
of colour may be easily regulated by usin 
more or less. Magenta Pink may be obtain 
by ineressed dilution. 

315. Mauve for Silk, Wool or Wors- 
ted. Water, 1 gallon; add 1 table-spoonful 
sulphuric acid; then heat to boiling point. 
For a very light mauve, add 1 tea-spoonful im- 
perial violet liquor; boil the same amount of 
Inaterial, as stated under Magenta, about 10 
minutes. Rinse in cold water. If the color 
be too deep, use a little soap in rinsing, using 
warm water. 

316. Violet Color for Worsted may be 
roduced by using atable-spoontul of violet 
iquor instead of a tea-spoonful. 

317. Pea Green for Silk. Te 1 quart 
water, put $ tea-xpoonful picric acid, and rath: 
er more than $ wine-glassful sulphuric § acid, 
and a tea-spoonful paste extract of indigo; 
3 minutes, then add water to cool 
it down to blood heat, or 100° Fahr. Put in 
the silk, and work it about 20 minutes. The 
shade may be varied by adding more or less of 
the picric acid, or extract of indigo; if snore 
of either be added, boil separately in a hittle 
water, and add to the previous lquor. 

318. PeaGreen for Worsted. Usethe 
same materials as the aforesaid; but boil all 
the time in 1 gallon of water for about 20 or 
30 minutes. 

319. Dark Green for Worsted. This 
may be obtained by using a larger quantity 
of material, in the same way as the last. 

320. Plum Color for Worsted, Silk 
or Cotton. Water, 1 gation; sulphuric acid, 
1 tea-spoonful; glauber salts, in crystals, 2 
table-spoonfuls; violet liquor, L table-xspoontul; 
magenta liquor, 4 table-spoonful. Boil the 
article (silk, wool or worsted), about 10 min- 
utes. 


321. Remarks on Dyeing Cotton. 


in another vessel with 3 gallons warm water, Cotton showd be dyed the above colors sepa- 
With a cupful of ammonia, the whole well. rately, and by first running them = through 
haxed, Putin the goods and work well 15> weak gall liquor, aud weak double muriate of 
ininutes. Fora biuer shade add more ammo- tin. Then wash well. and work in the afore- 
hia. ‘Then wash out. suid liquor, according to color and shade. 
310. Fawn Drab for Silk. Hot wa-| The dyeing liquor should be cold. 
ter, L gallon; annotto liquor (see No. 95), 1) 322. Scarlet on Worsted or Wool. 
wine-glassful; 2 onnces each of sumach and’ 3 > gallons water, 2 ounces dry cochineal, 1 
fustic. Add copperas liquor according to the; ounce cream of tartar, 1 wine-glassful nitrate 
required shade. Wash out. Itis best to use, of tin; boil the goods I hour. To give the 
the copperas liquor in another vessel, diluted goods a yellower hue, add a litle young fus- 
sccording tu the shade desired. tic to the above mixture. Wash out as before. 
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323. Yellow for Dyeing Silk. Pro-' 


ceed the saine as in dyeing pea green, omit- 
ting the extract of indigo, and using oxalic 
tin instead of sulphuric acid. 

324. To Dye Feathers. 
them a few hours in warm water, 

325. Blue may be dyed by extract of in-. 
digo and boiling water. Simimer over the fire | 
afew minutes. 

326. Green. Verdigris and verditer, 1 
ounce each; and gum water, Dip the feath- 
ers, Oranix the indigo liquor with Persian | 
berry liquor. 

327. Lilac. 

328. Red. 
lon ami alum, and vinegar. 
and then dip the feathers. 

329. Yellow, by turmeric. 

330. Scarlet, hy cochineal, cream of tar-. 
tar, and muriate of tin, (Sce No, 113.) 

331. To Dye Dove or Slate Color. 
Boil a teacup of black tea in an iren pot, add- . 
Ing atea-spoonful of Copperas. 
color will de spend on the quantity of water 
used. 
them up to drain, finally rinsing out in NOUD)- | 
suds, 

332. Aniline Red. This produces a 
color varving from the deepest erimson to a 
very brilliant and beautiful rose pink, accord- 
ing to the strength of the dye. All that is! 
Hecessary is to enclose the aniline iu a small 
muslin bag, and having a kettle (tin or brass) | 
filled with moderately hot water, rub the sub- 
stance out. Then ininerse the articles to be 
colored, and ina short time they are done. 
The dye is so readily absorbed that care is re- 
Gured to prevent spotting. No mordant is 
required, eho it improves the color to 
wring the goods out of strong soapsuds before 
putting themiin the dye, Thisis a permanent |1 
color for woolen or silk. 

333. Aniline Blue. To 100 pounds of 
fabric dissolve 1$¢ pounds aniline blue in 3 
quarts hot alcohol; strain through a filter 
and add itto a bath of 180° Fah.; also 10 
pounds giauber salts, and S pounds acetic 
acld. Enter the goods and handle them well 
fgr 20 minutes; neat heat it xlowly to 200° 
Fah.; then add 5S pounds sulphuric acid di- 
luted with water. Let the whole boil 20 min- 
utes longer, then rinse and dry. If the ani- 
hue be added in two or three proportions dur- 
ing the process of coloring, it will faeilitate 
the evenness of the color. Tard and close 
wove tabrics, such as braid, ought to be pre- 
pared 1 ina boiling solution of 10° pounds sul- 
pauric acid and 2 pounds tartaric acid before 
coloring with the aniline. as this will make 
the fabrie more susceptible to the color. 

334. Tc Dye Hats. A bath for dyeing 

2 dozen hats consists of 144 pounds log wood, 
12 pounds green sulphate of iron or copperas, 
ig pounds verdigris. ‘Lhe copper is made of 
a semi-cylindrical shape, uid should be sur- 
rounded with an iron jacket, or case, into 
Which steam may be admitted, so as to raise 
the temperature of the interior bath to 100- 
Fah.. but no higher; otherwise the heat is 
apt to affect the sliflening Varnish, called the 
gun, with which the body of the hat has 
been imbued. The logwood having been in- 
troditced and digested for some time, the cop- 
peras and yerdigns are added in successive 


First steep 


Use cudbear and hot water. 
Brazil wood, a little yermil- 
Boil 30 minutes, 


The depth of. 


Dye the articles in this and then hang | 
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quantities, and in the above proportiona, 
‘along with every successive two or three doz- 
en of hats suspended upon the dipping ma- 
chine. Each cet of hats, after being exposed 
to the bath, with occasional airings, “during 40 
‘ninutes, is taken off the pegs, and laid out 
/upon the ground to be more completely black- 
ened by the peroxydizement of the iron with 
the atmospheric oxygen. In 3 or 4 hours the 
dyeing is completed. When fully dyed, the 
hats are well washed in running water. 

335. Spirit Stiffening for Hats. 7 
/pounds orange shellac; 2 pounds gum sanda- 
rac; 4 ounces gum mastic ; 4 pound amber 
| resin ; 1 pint solution of copal; 1 gallon spir- 
‘it of wine, or wood naphtha. 

The shellac, sandarac, mastic, and resin are 
‘dissolved in the spirit, and the solution of co- 
pal is added last. 

336. Alkali Stiffening for Hats. 7 
youndS Common block shellac; 1 peund am- 
vr resin; 4 ounces gam thus; 4 ounces gum 
mastic 5 6 Jaunces borax; 4 pint solution of 
copal. 

The borax is first dissolved in about 1 gal- 
lon warn water. This alkaline liquor is put 
| into a copper pan (heated by steam), toget it 
with the shellac, resin, thus, and imastic, and 
allowed to boil for some time, more warm wa- 
‘ter being added occasionally until it is of a 
proper consistence ; this may be known by 
pouring a little ona cold slab, somewhat. in- 
clined, and if the liquor runs off at the lower 
lend, it. is sufficiently fluid. If, on the con- 
jtrary, it sets before it reaches the bottom, it 
requires more water. When the whole of the 
gums seem dissolved, 4 pint of wood naphtha 
must be introduced, with the solution of eo- 
pal; then the liquor must be passed through 
a fine sieve, and it will be perfectly clear and 

ready for use, This stiffening is used hot. 
The hat bodies, before they are stiffened, 
should be steeped ina weak solution of soda 
In water, to destroy any acid that may have 
been left in them (as sulphurie acid is used in 
the making of the bodies.) If this is not at- 
tended to, should the hat body contain any 
acid when it is dipped into the stiffening, the 
alkali is qeutralized, aud the gums conse- 
quently prec ipitated. After the body has 
been steeped in’ the alkaline solution, it 
must he perfectly dricd in the stove before 
the stiffening is applied; when. stiffened and 
stored, it must be stce ped all meht in water 
to which & small quantity of the sulphuric 
acid has been added; this sets the stiffening 


in the hat body, and finishes the process. 
T° Remove Stains, Spots, 
&e. The following receipts émbrace 
divections for cleaning, and removing stains of 
every kind, from clothing, liven, ete.. and ar- 
ticles pertaining to the household. Receipts 
for cleansing other articles will be found clse- 
where under their appropriate headings, 

338. To Remove Resin Spots from 
Silk. Stains by wax, resin, turpentine, 
pitch, and substances of a resinous nature, 
mey be removed by pure alcohol, Tt frequent- 
ly happens that when common turpentine Is 
emploved to remove grease, varnish or paint 
stalus from silk, the turpentine itself Icaves a 
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stain almost as objectionable as the original|cult, and often impossible. Much may de- 
one, which it was used to remove. These} pend upon skillful and persevering manipula- 
stains are due to the resin which is held in so-| tion; and although various agents are often- 
lution by the turpentine, and which remains | times valuable, yet good soap, after all, is the 
in the silk after the volatile or spirituous por- | chief reliance. Grease spots may generally 
tion has evaporated, Alcohol applied to the be removed by the patient application of soap 
stains with a clean sponge will remove the/and soft water, but other means are also em- 
spots, because alcohol dissolves the resin.’ ployed. Ox-gall is an excellent and delicate 
The silk stains should be moistened with the | cleansing agent. It is a liquid soda soap. It 
alcohol first, and allowed to remain soaked | removes grease, and is said to fix and bright- 
for a few minutes. Fresh alcohol is then ap-|en colors, though it has a greenish tinge, 
pied with the sponge, and with a slight rub-| which is bad for the purity of white articles. 
ing motion. It is then wiped as dry as pos-| Aqua ammonia is also good for removing 
sible and afterward pemnitted to dry perfectly | grease spots from any fabric. Usethe ammo. 
in the open air. nia nearly pure, and then lay white blottin 
839. To Remove Pitch, Varnish, or paper over the spot and iron it lightly. (See 
Oil-paint Stains. When pitch, varnish, or, also No. 126.) 
vil-paint stains have become dry, they should| 345. To Remove Grease and Dirt 
be softened with a little butter or lard, before: from Cloth and Woolen Articles. Place 
ane turpentine and soap. In these cases, a! a cotton or woolen cloth, or a piece of blot- 
simple way is to soak the part in spirits of ting paper, under the article to be cleansed, 
turpentine, and, when softened, to wash it off| then rub upon the spots some pure benzine, 
with the same fluid. Burning-fluid combines , and the grease or dirt will disappear as if by 
‘the solvent powers of both alcohol and tur-j magic. 
pentine. Benzine is also good. Chloroform! Be sure to place a cloth under the garment 
will also remove paint from a garment when | to be operated upon, otherwise a circular stain 
almost everything else fails. The fats, resins, | will remain, which cannot be removed. The 
and unctuous oils, are dissolved by essential | benzine drives the grease through the article 
oils, as oil of turpentine. Common spirits of| to be cleaned, and is absorbed by the cloth 
turpentine, however, requires tu be purified by | placed under it. After the spot is removed, 
re-distillation, or it will leave & resinous stain} continue to rub with a dry cloth until the 
upon the spot where it is used. (See last re-| benzine is evaporated; this also is done to 
ceipt.) avoid a stain. 

. To Remove Paint Stains from; 346. Cautions about Benzine, From 
Clothes. Chloroform is an excellent medium | the facility with which it removes grease 
for the removal of stains of paint from clothes, | spots from fabrics, this substance has come to 
etc. It is found that portions of dry white | be regarded almost as a household indispensa- 
paint, which resisted the action of ether, ben-| ble. But few persons, however, realize the 
zole, and bisulphide of ¢arbon, are at once, explosive character of benzine or the dangers 
dissolved by chloroform. If the paint is! attending the careless handling of the liquid. 
fresh, turpentine or alcohol will remove it. | Being one of the most volatile and inflamma- 
(See No. 338.) ble products resulting from the distillation of 

341. To Remove Wax Stains from) petroleum, it vaporizes with great fo AN Ye) 
Silk. Mix powdered French chalk with Jav-|that the contents of a4 ounce vial, if over- 
ender water to the thickness of mustard.|turned, would render the air of a moderate 
Put it on the stain, and rub it gently with the|sized room highly explosive. The greatest 
finger or palm of the hand. Put a sheet of| care should be exercised in handling this sub- 
clean blotting paper and brown paper over it, | stance, in proximity to fire, and it is import- 
and smooth it with a warm iron. When dry | ant to remember that the vapor escaping from 
the chalk must be removed, and the silk gent-}an uncorked bottle will cause a flame to leap 
ly dusted with a white handkerchief. If a) over a space of several feet. 
faint mark still remains, a second application! 347. To Remove Grease from Cloth. 
of French chalk and lavender water will gen-| Take 1 quart lime; add thereto as much wa- 
erally remove it. If the wax stain has fallen | ter as will dissolve the lime and leave about 1 
thickly on the silk, it should be removed first | quart clear water after it has been well stirred 
carefully with a penknife. and settled. Let it stand about two hours, 

342. To Remove Wax Spots from! and then pour off the clear liquid into another 
Cloth. Remove, by scraping with a knife,| vessel. Now add to it 4 an ounce of pearlash; 
as much of the wax as you can without injury | stirit well, and, when settled, bottle it for use. 
to the fabric; drop benzine on the spot, then | This liquor is to be diluted with water, to suit 
with a sponge rub it gently; repeat it till the} the strength or delicacy of the color of the 
spot disappears. cloth. It is applied with a piece of coarse 

: o Remove Spermaceti, or | sponge, rubbing out the grease, and applying 
Stearine Stains. To remove spots of! clear water afterwards. 
spermaceti, scrape off as much as you can| This is one of the best receipts known for 
with a knife, then lay a thin, soft, white blot- | the extraction of grease; but it is destructive 
ting paper upon the spots, and press it with a| to certain vegetable colors. 
warm iron. By repeating this you will draw| 348. To Remove Grease Spots from 
out the spermaceti. Afterwards rubthe cloth Cloth. Soft soap, and fuller’s earth, of each 
where the spots have been, with some very ,4 pound; beat well together in a mortar, and 
soft brownish paper. ‘form into cakes. The spot, first moistened 

344. To Remove Grease Spots. To with water, is rubbed with a cake, and al- 
do this without injury to the color of the fab- | lowedtodry, whenit is well rubbed with a little 
ric. js sometimes easy, frequently most diff- | warm water, and rinsed orrubbed off clean. 
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84°. Scouring Balls, Dry fuller’s earth, 


moistened with the juice of lemons; add a 
small quantity of pearl ashes, and a little sdft 
soap; knead the whole well together into 4 
thick elastic paste; form it into small balls 
and dry them in the sun. When used, moist- 
en the spot on the clothes with water; then 
rab it with the ball, and let the spot dry in 
the sun. When washed with pure water the 
spot will dixappear. 

850. To Remove Grease from Cloth 
or Silk. Separate the yolk of an egg from 
the white as perfectly as possible. Then 
stretch the fabric on a board, and with a soft 
clothes brush a into the yolk, and rub the 
spot with it until the grease secins loosened. 
The yolk will not injure the most delicate 
colors, but the rubbing may, if too severe. 
Then rinse with warm rain water, rubbing the 
edges with a damp cloth, and clapping the 
whole between dry towels. If the stain is not 
quite gone, repeat the process. It will not do 
so well for fabrics mixed with cotton or linen. 

351. To Remove Grease from Silk or 
Velvet. Rub the spots on the silk lightly 
and rapidly with a clean soft cotton rag 
dipped in chloroform, and the grease will im- 
mediately disappear without injuring the col- 
or of the silk. Repeat the operation if ne- 
cexsary. Be careful to rub the article rapidly 
and hyhtly, then finish with aclean dry cloth. 
If these precautions are not taken, a slight 
stan is apt to be the result. Very highly 
rectified benzine, such as is prepared by the 
first-class druggists, will lee immediately 
remove grease trom the most delicate colored 
silks. 

352. To Remove Grease from Silk. 
Take French chalk finely scraped, and put it 
on the grease xpot, holding it near the fire, or 
over & Warin iron reversed, or on @ water- 
plate in which is boiling water. This will 
cause the grease to melt, and the French | 
chalk will absorb it, and it may then be 
brushed or rubbed off; or, put a little pow- | 
dered French chalk on the spot, cover it with 
a piece of white blotting-paper, and over that 
apiece of brown wrapping paper, and apply a 
hot flat-iron. If any grease remains, proceed | 
as before, until it is all extracted. The French 
chalk is a tine soluble powder of a dry absorb- 
ent quality, acting upon silks the same as 
faller’s earth does upon cloth. 

The above plans may be adopted when you 
desire to extract the grease immediately; but 
if time is not an object, proceed as follows: 

Sprinkle pulverized French chalk upon the 
spot and put the article in a dark place, and 
in a few days the grease will entirely disap- 
pear. We think this last method the best, as 
the heat from the iron will sometimes injure 
silk of a deheate tint. 

353. To Remove Grease Spots from. 
Silk. Grease spots may be taken from! 
silks in the following manner: Upon a 
wooden table lay a piece of woolen cloth or 
baize, upon which lay smoothly the part 
stained, with the right side dowuwards. 
Having wee a piece of brown paper on the | 
top, apply a flat-iron just hot) enough to 
scorch the paper. About five or eight sec-: 
onds is usnally sufficient. Repeat until the | 
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spot is extracted. Then rub briskly with a: 
piece of writing paper. (See last receipt.) 


SPOTS. 


354. French Scouring Drops for Re- 
moving Grease. ar eek 8 ounces; pure 
alcohol, 1 ounce sulphuric ether, 1 ounce; 
essence of lemon, 1 drach; or, spirits of wine, 
1 pint; white svap, 3 ounces; ox gall, 3 ounces; 
essence of lemon, + ounce. 

355. To Remove Grease from Velvet. 
Grease may be taken out of velvet by a little 
turpentine, poured over the spot; then rub 
briskly with a piece of clean dry flannel. 
Repeat the application, if necessary, and han 
the article in the air, to remove the sme 
(See No. 351.) 

356. Simple Method of Removing 
Grease Spots from Silk. Take a visiting 
or other card ; separate it, and rub the spot 
with the soft internal ‘ipl and it will dis- 
appear without taking the gloss off the silk. 
This ig a simple and valuable receipt. Be 
careful and rub the silk on the wrong side, as 
the card sometimes will soil delicate colored 
silks, but if the above precaution is taken, the 
pe cannot be seen on the right side of the 
sulk. 

357. To Remove Oil from Carpets. 
To take oil out of a carpet, as soon as it is 
spilled put on plenty of wheat flour or whi- 
ting, to absorb the oil and Keep it from spread. 
ing. If the oil is near a seam, rip it, so that 
the spot will not spread, aud put whiting on 
the floor under the carpet. Next day sweep 
up all the flour above and under the carpet 
with a stiff brush, and put on plenty of fresh 
flour. To take out grease spots, rub them 
with white flannel dipped in raw spirits of 
turpentine. If they show after a while, rnb 
again on both sides. If there are grease spots 
on the floor, remove them with potter’s clay 
before the carpet is laid down. 

358. To take Grease Spots out of 
Carpets. Mixa little svap into a gallon of 
warm soft water, then add 4 ounce of borax; 
wash the part well with a clean cloth, and 
the grease or dirty spot will soon disappear. 

359. To Remove Oil Stains from 
Leather and Paper. Oil stains may be re- 
noved from leather, paper, &¢., by applying 
pipe-clay, powdered and mixed with water to 
the thickness of cream; leave it on for four 
hours. This will not injure the best. colors. 

360. Methods of Removing Various 
Stains. Fruit-stains, wine-stains, and those 
made by colored vegetable juices, are often near: 
lv indelible, and require various treatinent. 
Thorough rubbing with soap and soft water; 
repeated dipping in sour butter-milk, and 
drying in the sun; rubbing on a thick mix- 
ture of starch and cold water, and exposing 
long to sun and air, are among the expedients 
resorted to. Sulphurous acid is often em- 
ployed to bleach out colors. Tt may be gener- 
ated at the moment of using, by burning a 
small piece of sulphur in the air, under the 
wide end of a araall paper funnel, whose upper 
orifice ix apphed near the cloth. Coffee and 
chocolate stains require careful soaping and 
washing with water at 120°, followed by 
sulphuration. If discoloration has been pro. 
duced by acids, water of ammoma should be 
applied; if spots have been made by alkaline 
substances, moderately strong vinegar may 
be apphed; if upon a delicate article, the 
vinegar shonld be decolorized \y filtering 


; through powdered charcval. 
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361. The Effects of Acids and Alka- part, previously washed clean, a weak solu- 
lies upon Different Colors. The effect of tion of chlorine, chloride of lime, spirits of 
acids upon biacks, ee a blues (except: salts (muriatic acid), oxalic acid, or salts of 
those produced by indigo or Prussian blue), lemon, in warm water, and frequently by 
and upon all those shades of colors which are: merely using a little lemon juice. The part 
produced by means of iron, archil, and as- should be again thoruughly rinsed in clear 
tringent substances, is to turn them red. | warm water (without soap), and dried. 

They render yellows more pale, except those! Many other stains may be taken out by 
produced by annotto, which they turn to an dipping the linen in sour butter-milk, and 


orange color. | 

Alkalies turn searlets, and all reds produced | 
by Brazil or logwood, to a violet color; they 
turn green (upon woolen cloths) to yellow, 
and they give a reddish cast to the yellow: 
produced by annotto. The effect of the. 


drying it ina hot sun. Then wash it in cold 
water, and dry it, 2 or 3 times a day. 

366. To Remove Acid Stains from 
Linen, &c. These may be removed by the 
following methods: Wet the part and lay on 
it some salt of wormwood (carbonate o 


perspiration is the same as that of the alkalies. | potassa); then rub it, without diluting it wit 


Spots occasioned by acids are removed by 
alkalies, and vice versd. (See last receipt.) 

362. To Restore Colors that have 
been Injured by the use of Re-Agents. 
The colors of cloths are often injured by the: 
re-agents made use of in order to restore them 
effectively; when such is the case we must 
not only understand the general principles of 
the art of dyeing, but the nature and composi- 
tion of the particular dye that was originally 
emploved for dyeing the cloth whose color is 
to be restored, and thus enabled to modify the 
means accordingly. Thus, when, after using | 
an alkali to remove an acid spot upon brown, | 
violet, or blue cloth, &e., there remains a 
yellow spot, the original color is again pro- 
duced by means of a solution of tin. A solu- 


tion of the sulphate of irun restores the color 
to those brown cloths which have been dyed | 
with galls. Acids give to yellow cloths which : 
have been rendered dull or brown by alkalies, 
their original brightness. When black cloths 
dyed with logwood have any reddish spots | 
occasioned by acids, alkalies turn such spots 
to a yellow color, and a little of the astringent 
principle makes them black again. A solu- 
tion of 1 part of indigo in 4 parts of sulphuric 
acid, properly diluted with water, may be 
successfully employed to restore a faded blue | 
color upon wooi or cotton. Red or scarlet 
colors may be restored by means of cochineal, 
and a solution of muriate of tin, &c. (See 
No. 113.) } 

868. The Choice of Re-Agents for 
Restoring Color. The choice of re-agents 
is not a matter of indifference; vegetable acid 
(Decolorized Vinegar, see Inder), 1s gener- 
ally preferable to mineral acids. The sul- 
phurous acid (see No. 360), however, may be 
used for spots from fruit; it does not injure 
blue upon silk, or the colors produced by as- 
tringents; nor does it affect yellow upon cot- 
ton. <A volatile alkali (Mater of Ammonia) 
succeeds hetter than a fixed alkali in remov-_ 
ing spots produced by acids. They are usual- 
ly made use of in the form of vapor, and act 
quickly, seldom injuring the color of the cloth. 

364. To Remove Fruit Stains. Spots: 
caused by fruit are removed by sulphurous 
aid, or what is still better, by water acidu- 
lated with a little muriatic or oxalic acid, or 
salt of lemons; but care must be taken not to) 
apply this liquid to colors that it will injure. 
A lighted sulphur match held under the stain 
will produce sufficient sulphurous acid. 

365. To Remove Fruit and other. 
Stains from Linen. 
on linen may be removed by applying to the: 


nore Water. 

Or: Tie up in the stained part some pearl- 
ash; then scrape some soap into cold soft 
water to make a lather, aud boil the linen till 
the stain dixappears. 

367. To Remove Acid Stains from 
Garments. (Chioreform will restore the 
color of garments, where the same bas been 
destroyed by acids. 

When acid has accidentally or otherwise 
destroyed or changed the color of the fabric, 
ammonia should be apphed to neutralize the 
acid. A subsequent application of chloroform 
restores the original color, 

Spots produced by hydrochloric¢ or sulphuric 
acid can be removed by the application of 
concentrated ammonia, while spots from 
nitric acid can scarcely be obliterated. 

368. To Remove Alkali Stains from 
Garments. Spots produced by alkalies, 
such as soap-boiler’s Ive, soda, ammonia, ete., 
can panel y be made to disappear coniplete- 
ly by the prompt application of dilute acetic 
acid and a good deal of water. (See No, 360.) 

369. To Remove Cleret or Port Wine 
Stains. Apply a little table salt to the spot 
stained, and also moisten it with sherry. 
After washing, no trace of the stain will be 
left. Theacid contained in claret decomposes 
the salt, and sets tree chlorine (bleaching 
gas), which removes the vegetable coloring 
mnatter of the wine. If the stain is from port, 
Bel should be added, as it also contains 
acid, 

370. To Remove Stains of Wine, 
Fruit, &c., after they have been long in 
the Linen. Rub the part on cach side with 
yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of starch 
in cold water very thick ; rub it well in, and 
expose the nen to the sun and air till the 
stain comes out. If not removed’ in 3 or 4 
days, rub that off and renew the process. 
When dry it may be sprinkled with a little 
water. 

371. To Remove Stains of Iodine. 
Stains of iodine are removed by reetified 
spirit. 

372. To take out all Stains which are 
not Metallic. Mix 2 tea-: poonfuls of water 
with one of spirit of salt) (muriatic acid); 
let. the stain he in it for one or two minutes ; 
then rinse the article in cold water. This 
will be found particularly useful in removing 
stains from white napkins, 

373. Prepared Ox-gall for taking out 
Spots. Boil together 1 pint of ox-gall and 


Fruit and other spots 2 ounces powdered alum; to which add 2 


ounces common salt; let the liquor settle; 
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add afew drops essence of lemon, pour it off| been washed. Another way to take out ink 
into a bottle, and cork tightly. is to dip it in melted tallow. For fine, deli- 
874. Scouring Balls for General Pur- cate articles, this is the best way. 
poses. In order to remove a stain, the cause| 381. To take out MildewSpots. Wet 
or origin of which is doubtful, a composition | the spots with a solution of chloride of soda 
in requisite which possesses various powers. | (Labarraque’s solution), or of chloride of lime 
The following is a good one for such pur- | (bleaching fluid), or with chlorine water, and 
poses: Dissolve some white soap in alcohol, | they will disappear immediately. Fruit and 
and mix with it the yolks of 4 or 5 eggs; add, wine stains of all kinds may be removed in 
gradually a little spirits of turpentine, and | this way. (See also No. 128.) Starched liner 
sufficient fuller’s earth to make the mixture| which has contracted mildew spots will re- 
into balls. To remove a stain, wet the spot quire an application each day for 2 or 3 days; 
with soft water, rub it with a ball of the’ rinsing out and bleaching iu the sunshine af- 
above composition, then rub the cloth and! ter each application. 
wash out. This will remove almost any| $882. To Remove Mildew. Mildew is 
stain, except ink and other solutions of iron. | easily removed by rubbing or scraping a little 
375. o Remove Iron Mould or Ink! common yellow soap on the cei and then 
Stains. For iron mould or ink stains, lemon | a little salt and starch on that. Rub all well 
juice or salt of sorrel (oxalate of potash) may | on the article, and put in the sunshine. Or, 
eused. Ifthe stains are of long standing, it, soap the linen previously wetted, and apply 
may be necessary to use oxalic acid, which is! salt. and lemon juice to both sides; or apply 
much more powerful. It may be applied in| finely powdered pipe clay, or fuller’s earth, or 
powder upon the alee previously meistened ; finely powdered chalk. Expose it for several 
with water well rubbed on, and then washed | hours to the atmosphere. 
off with pure water. It should be effectually| 3883. To Extract Mildew. Mix soft soa 
washed out, for it is highly corrosive to textile | with powdered starch, half as much salt, an 
fibres. (See also No. 127.) the juice of a lemon, and lay on with a brush. 
376. To Remove Iron Mould. The} Let it lay on the grass day and night till the 
part stained should be remoistened with ink, , stain is gone. This is a good receipt. Or, 
and this removed by the use of muriatic acid | take 2 ounces chloride of lime, pour on it a 
diluted with 5 or 6 times its weight of water, | quart of boiling water, then aad 3 quarts of 
when it will be found that the old and new, cold water; steep the linen 10 or 12 hours, 
stain will be removed simultaneously. This; when every spot will be extracted. 
is a very effectual method. Mix oxalic acid, citric acid, and milk, togeth- 
377. To Remove Stains of Iron Moulder; rub into the linen; repeat as it dries; 
from Fabrics. The removal of these stains! wash, and bleach on the grass. 
is a matter of some difficulty if they have re-| 384. To Remove Common Ink Stains. 
mained on a fabric for some time. The usual/ Ink stains may be readily removed from 
substances employed for this purpose (oxalic! white articles by means of a little salt of 
acid or quadroxalate of potassa) require plac- | lemons, diluted muriatic acid, oxalic acid, or 
ing, in concentrated solution, in contact with | tartaric acid, and hot water; or by means of 
the material for a considerable time, thereby | a little solution of chlorine or chlonde of lime. 
materially weakening and rotting the fibre.| When the stain is caused by ink manufactured 
The following method is free from this objec- | with logwood, a red mark remains, which may 
tion, and will remove stains of long standing | be removed by the application of alittle chlo- 
alinost immediately: Wet the mark with! ride of lime. All strong acids and alkalies 
yellow sulphide of ammonitun, by which it | tend to injure the fabric; therefore, immedi- 
will be immediately blackened, and allow it a, ately the stains are removed, the spots should 
minute or so to penetrate; then wash out the | be well rinsed, and repeatedly, in cold water. 
excess of sulphide, and treat the black spot} 385. To Remove Stains made by 
with cold dilute muriatic acid, by which it is, Hair Dye, or Indelible Ink. The stain- 
immediately removed. Finally, wash well | ing pnneiple of common indelible ink is ni- 
with water. trate of aie It may be removed by first 
378. To Make Essential Salt of soaking in a solution of common salt, which 
Lemons, for removing iron moulds, ink | produces chloride of silver, and afterwards 
spots, and stains from linen and cotton. Take 1) washing with ammonia, which dissolves the 
ounce of oxalic acid in fine powder, mix with) chloride. Nitrate of silver, or hair dye stains 
4 ounces of cream tartar, and put it up in can be removed by a solution of 10 grains of 


small oval boxes. 

379. To Remove Ink, Iron Mould, 
&c., from Linen. Wet the finger in water, 
dip it in the powder (see last receipt), and rub 
It on the spot gently, keeping it rather moist, 
and the stain will disappear without injuring 
the fabric. After the stain ueannee wash 
the linen in pure water. The salt of lemon 
used as a beverage is simply tartaric acid, put 
up in long bottles. 
swallowed. 

380. To Remove Iron Mould and Ink 
from Delicate Linen Fabrics. These may 


be taken out. by wetting the spots in milk, 
then covering them with common salt. It 


whould be dune before the garments have 


The above is poisonous if, obliterated. 


cyanide of potassium, and 5 grains of iodine 
to 1 ounce of water; ora solution of 8 parts 
of perchloride of mereury and muriate of 
mnmonia in 125 parts of water. (See Nos. 
129 and 3387.) 

| 9386. To Remove Marking-Ink from 
‘Linen. Dip the garment in a solution of 1 
Pounce eyanide of potassitum in 4 ounces of 
water. After a few hours the stain will be 
This is very effectual, but the 
Jmixture is highly poisonous, and should be 
earefully removed. 

| 387. To Remove Silver Stains from 
,the Hands. Put 4 pound glauber salts, } 
pound of the chloride of lime, and & ounees of 
i Water, into a little wide-moutbed bottle, aud 
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when required for use pour some of the’ 895. To take Oil and Grease out of 
thick sediment into a saucer, and rub it well Boards. Make a paste with fuller’s earth and 
over the hands with pumice stone or a nail-) hot water, cover the spots therewith, let it 


brush, and it will clean the fingers quite equal 
to cyanide, but without any danger. This 
will do to use over again until exhausted, and | 
should be kept corked up. The disagreeable 
smell may be entirely avoided by the liberal 
use of lemon juice, which not only entirely 
removes the smell, but whitens the hands. 
388. To Remove Stains from the 
Hands. Ink stains, dve stains, fruit stains, 
ete., can be immediately removed by dipping 
the fingers in warm water and then rubbing 
on the stain a small portion of oxalic acid 


powder and cream of tartar, mixed together! 


In equal quantities, and kept ina box. When: 
the xtain dixappears, wash the hands with tine 
suap. This mixture, Pu Desay must be 
kept out of the reach of children. A few 
drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) will also 


remove most stains from the hands without | 


injuring them. Care must, however, be taken 
not to drop it upon the clothes. 
move the color from woolen, and eat holes in 


cotton fabrics. 
hands, without injury to the skin. 


hogany. 


(nitric acid) in a tea-spoonful of water, touch 


the spot with a feather dipped in the mixture, 
and on the ink disappearing, rub it over im- 
mediately with a rag wetted in cold water, or 
there will be a white mark, which will not 
be easily effaced. 


390. To take Ink Spots out of Ma-! 


h y: 


Apply spirits of salts (muriatic 


aid) with a rag until the spots disappear, and | 


It will re- | 


The juice of ripe tomatoes | 
will remove the stain of walnuts from the! 
| wind, or both. 


389. To take Ink Stains out of Ma- and peel off. 


dry on, and the next day scour it off with soft 
or vellow soup. 

396. ToClean Marble. To clean mar- 
ble, mx quicklime with strong lye, so as to 
form a mixture having the consistency of 
cream, and apply it immediately with a brush. 
If this composition be allowed to remain for a 
day or two, and be then washed off with soap 
and water, the marble will appear as though 
it were new. : 

397. To Clean Marble. Tuke 2 parts 
of common soda, 1 part of pumice-stone, and 
1 part of finely powdered chalk; sift it 
through a fine sieve, and mix it with water; 
then rub it well all over the marble, and the 
stains will be removed; then wash the mar. 
ble over with soap and water, and it will be 
as clean as it Was at first. 

398. How to Clean Marble. The fol- 
lowing isan excellent way of cleaning marble: 

First, brush the dust off the piece to be 
cleaned, then apply with a brush a good coat 
of gum arabic, about the consistency of thick 
office mucilage; expose it to the sun or dry 

In ashort time it will crack 
If all the gum should not peel 


Put a few drops of spirits of nitre | off, wash it with clean water and a clean 


cloth. If the first application does not have 
the desired effect, it should be applied again. 
399. To Clean Marble. Mix } pound 
soft soap with the same of pounded whiting, 
1 ounce soda, and a piece of stone-blue the 
size of & walnut; boil these together for } of 
an hour; whilst hot, rub it over the marble 
with a piece of flannel, and leave it on for 24 
hours; then wash it off with clean water, 


immediately afterward wash with clear water. (and polish the marble with a piece of course 


391. To Remove Ink from seuagaracieat : 
w’ 


To $ pint of soft water put 1 ounce of oxa 
acid, and 4 ounce of butter (terchloride) of 


antimony ; shake it well, and when dissolved | 


it will be very useful in extracting stains from 
mahogany, as well as ink, if not of too long 
standing. 


flannel, or, what is better, a piece of an old 
hat. 

400. To take Stains out of White 
Marble. Take 1 ox-gall, 1 wine-glass soap 
lees, ¢  Wine-glassful turpentine; mix and 
make Into a paste with pipe clay. Put 


hon the paste over the stain and let it) remain 


392. To Extract Ink from Floors. | for several days. 


If the stain is not filly re- 


Remove ink from floors by scouring them! moved a second application will generally 
with sand wet with water and the oil of vit) | prove sufficient. 


riol, mixed. Then rinse them with = strong | 
| ble. 
3893. To Remove Stains on Mahog-| 


saleratus water. 


401. To Remove Oil Stains in Mar- 


Stains in marble caused by oil can be 
removed by applying common clay saturated 


any Furniture. Stains and spots may be with benzimne. Tf the grease has remained 
taken out of mahogany furniture by the use, long enough it will have become acidulated, 
of a little aquatortis, or oxalic acid and water, and may injure the polish, but the stain will 
by rubbing the part with the hquid, by means, be removed. 
of a cork, till the color ig restored; observing | "402, To Remove Iron Mould or Ink 
afterwards to well wash the wood with water |from Marble. [ron mould and ink spots 
and to dry and polish as usual. may be taken out in the following manner: 
894. To Extract Oil from Boards, ! Take 4 ounce butter of antimony and 1 ounce 
Marble or other Stones. Make a strong! oxalic acid, and dissolve them in 1 pint rain 
Ive of pearlashes and soft water, and add as | water, add flour, and bring the composition to 
much unslacked lime as it will take up; xtir, a proper consistence. Then lay it evenly on 
it together, and then let it settle a few min-| the stamed part with a brush, and after it has 
utes; bottle it and stop close; have ready | remained for a few days wash it off, and re. 
some water to dilute it when used, and scour! peat the process if the stain is not quite re- 
the part with it. If the liquor should lie long | moved. 
on the boards, it will draw the color out of| 4038. To Remove Stains from Mar- 
them; therefore doit with care and expedi-| ble. Mix an ox-gall with a quarter of a 
tion. When used for marble, the surface may | pound of soap-boiler’s Ive, and an eighth of a 
be impreved by rubbing or polishing after- | pound of oil of turpentine, and add enough 
ward with fine putty-powder and olive oil. | pipe-clay earth to forma paste. which is thew 
(For Putty Powder, see Index.) to be placed upon the marble for a time. aus’ 
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fA TO REMOVE 
afterwards scraped off; the application to be re- | cleaned, by the means of a good pair of bel. 

eated until the marble is perfectly clean. It! lows, begin at thetop of the room, holding the 
1s quite possible that a faint trace of the stains Ferust in the hand, and wiping lightly down- 
may be left; but this will be almost inappre- | ward with the crumb, about half a yard at 
ciable. Should the spots be produced by oil, | cach stroke, till the upper part of the paper is 
these are to be first treated with petroleum, ; completely cleaned all round, Then go round 
for the purpose of softening the hardened oil, / again, with the like sweeping stroke down- 
and the above-mentioned application may be| wards, always commencing each suecessivoe 
iInade subsequently. course a little higher than tue upper stroke 

404. To Remove Printing Ink from! had extended, till the bottom be finished. 
any Article. Printing ink can be readily | This operation, if carefully performed, will 


taken from any article by means of ether or 
oil of turpentine. Pure benzine will also 
have & simular effect. 

405. To Remove the Varnish from 
Oil Paintings, &c. Varnish and dirt can be 
removed by washing over with a weak solution 
of carbonate of ammonia, wiping it off with 
a sponge wetted with water as soon as it has 


fulfilled its object; if allowed to remain too) 
Another | people have rested their heads, can be taken 


long it will injure the oil colors. 


iway. 


frequently make very old paper look almost 
equal to new. Great caution must be used 
not by any means to rub the paper hard, nor 
to attempt cleaning it the cross or horizontal 
The dirty part of the bread, too, must 
be continually cut away, and the pieces re- 
newed as soon as Tuay become necessary, 
410. To take Grease Stains out of 
Wall Papers. (il marks, and marks where 


way is to spread a thick coat of wet fuller’s!from the paper on drawing-room walls by 
earth over the surface of the varnish, leaving it; mixing pipe-clay with water to the consist- 
on long enough to soften it; it may then be! ency of cream, laying it on the spot, and let- 


removed by washing. 

406. To Clean Pictures. Havingtaken 
the picture out of the frame, take a clean 
towel, and, making it quite wet, lay it on the 
face of the picture, sprinkling it from time to 
time with clean soft water; let itremain wet for 
Zor3 days; take the cloth off and renew it 
with afresh one. After wiping the picture 
With a clean wet sponge, repeat the process 
till you find all the dirt is soaked out of it; 
then wash with a soft sponge, and let it get 
quite dry; rub it with some clear nut or lin- 
seed oil, and it will look as well as when | 
freshly done. 

407. To Clean Oil Paintings. 


into 2 quarts of strong lve, 4 pound of Genoa: 


| 


soap, rasped very fine, with 1 pint spirits of 
wine; let them simmer on the fire for half an 
hour, then strain them through a cloth. Ap-! 
ply the preparation with a brush to the pic- 
ture, wipe 1t off with a sponge, and apply it 
a second time, which will remove all dirt. 
Then with a little nut-oil warmed, rub the! 
picture and Jet it dry. This will make it look 
as bright ax when it came out of the artist's 


hands. If the canvas is injured by damp, mil- 


dew or foul air, the first thing to be done is to! 
jing books where the margins have been writ- 


stretch and line it with new canvas. 

408. To Clean Japanned Waiters and 
Urns. Rubon with a sponge a little white 
soap and some lukewarm water, and wash the 
Waiter or urn quite clean, Never use hot wa- 
ter, as it will cause the japan to scale off. 
Having wiped it dry, sprinkle a little flour 
over it; let it rest a wiile, and then rub it 
with a soft dry cloth, and finish with a silk 
handkerchief. If there are white heat marks 
on the waiters, they will be difficult to re- 
move; but you may try rubbing them with a 
flannel dipped in sweet oil, and afterwards in 
gpirits of wine. 
papter maché should be washed with asponge | 
and cold water, without soap, ‘incdaed with | 


flour while damp, and after a while wiped off, | 


and then polished with a silk handkerchief. 

409. 
ings. Cutinto 8 portions a loaf of bread 2 
duys old; it must neither be newer nor sta- 
ler. With one of these pieces, ufter having 


bluwn off all the dust from the puper to be 


Waiters and other articles of! 


ting it remain till the following day, when it 
may be easily removed witha penknife or brush. 

411. To take Grease from Paper. 
Gently warm the parts containing the grease, 
and apply blotting-paper so as to extract as 
much as possible. Boil some clear essential 
oil of turpentine and apply it to the warm 
paper with a soft clean brush. A. little recti- 
fied spirits of wine should be put over after- 
ward, 

412. To take out Stains of Ink from 
Books. Oxvinuriatie acid removes, per: 
fectly, stains of ink; and should the paper re- 


(quire bleaching, the operation will) answer 
Put, beth ends at the same time. 


Nearly all the 
acids will remove spots of ink from paper; 
but itis portant to use such as do not at- 
tack its texture. Spirits of salé (muriatic 
acid) diluted in 5 or 6 times the quantity of 
water, may be applied with success upon the 
spot, and aftera minute or two, washing it off 
with clean water. A solution of oxalie acid, 
eitric acid, and tartaric acid, is attended with 
the least risk, and may be applied upon the | 
paper and plates without fear of damage. 
These acids taking out writing ink, and not 
touching the printing, ean be used for restor- 


ten upon, without attacking the text. 

413. To Remove Yellow Stains from 
the Margins of Engravings. The yellow 
stains on the margin of engravings may be 
removed by a solution of hydrochloride of 
soda, This liquid is commonly known under 
the name of Labarraque’s solution, 

414. To Clean Silver or Gold Lace. 
Lay the lace smooth on a woolen carpet or 
piece of woolen cloth, and brush it: free from 
dust, then burn rock alum and powder it fine, 
and afterwards sift it through a lawn sieve; 
then rub it over the lace with a fine brush, 
and in xo doing it will take off the tarnish and 
restore it to its brightness, if it be not too 
much worn on the threads, 


415. ToClean Papier Maché. 


Papier 


Method of Cleaning Paper Hang~ macheéarticles should be washed with a sponge 


and cold water, without soap. dredged with 
flour while damp, and polished with a flannel, 

416. To Clean Hair Brushes and 
Combs, Wash tho bristles for a few seconds 


OS 


in a weak solution of hartshorn, say a table-! easily be known vy the knife keeping its pol- 
spoontul toa pint of cold soft water. Then ish. If only a plain board, rub the Bath brick 
rinse in clean cold water, and dry. Do not 2 or 3 times over it; if too much be put on 
set them near the fire, nor in the sun, to dry, | at once it will make the blades of the knives 
but, after shaking them well, set them on the look rough and scratched. Let the board be 
point of the handle in a shady place. Bythis of @ proper height, and set so that the person 
process the brush will be thoroughly cleansed | nay We a little on the stoop while cleaning 
with very little trouble. Observe that the the knives. Take a knife in each hand, holding 
mahogany or satin-wood back of the brush them back to back; stand opposite the mid- 
must be kept out of the solution, as it is apt, dle of the board; lay the knives flat upon it, 
to discolor wood. Combs may be cleaned in! and do not bear too hard upon them; by this 
the same manner. mnethod it will be easier to clean two Knives 
417. To Clean Looking Glasses. at a time than one, and they will be less liable 
Take part of @ newspaper, fold it small, dip it) to be broken, for good knives will snap when 
in a basin of clean cold water, and when it is: pressed on too heavily. Many will say that 
thoroughly wet squeeze it out ax a sponge, and they cannot clean two knives at once, or that 
then rub it hand over the face of the glass, | they can get through them faster one by one ; 
taking care that it is not so wetastorundown but if they will only try it a few times in the 
In streams. After the glass has been well way recommended, they will find it not only 
rubbed with the wet paper, let it rest a few) much more expeditious, but easier. <A little 
minutes and then go over it with a fresh dry) practice is all that is necessary. 
newspaper, till it looks clearand bright, which | The best way to clean steel forks is to fill a 
it will do ahnost immediately. The inside of} small barrel with fine gravel, brick dust, or 
windows may be cleaned in this way, and they | sand, mixed with a little hay or moss; make 
will look beautifully clear. it moderately damp, press it well down, and 
418. To Clean Straw Matting. Wash | let it always be kept damp. By running the 
it with weak salt and water and dry it well, ; prongs of the steel forks a few times into this, 
or boil a small bag of bran in 2 gallons of wa-; all the stains on them will be removed 
ter, and wash the matting with the water, | Then have a small stick, shaped like a knife. 
drying it well. 7 with leather round it, to polish between the 
419. To Clean Cane-Bottom Chairs. | prongs, having first carefully brushed the dust 
Turn up the chair bottom, and with hot wa-/ from them as soon as they are taken out of the 
ter and a sponge wash the canework well, so} tub. A knife-board is often spoiled in clean- 
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that it may become completely soaked. | 
Should it be very dirty you must add soap. | 
Let it dry in the open air if possible, or in a. 

lace where there is a thorough, draught, and 
It will become as tight and firm as when new, 
provided it has not been broken. 

420. To Clean Sheepskin Rugs or 
Mats. Make avery strong lather, by boil-: 
ing soap in a little water; mix this with a suf- 
ficient quantity of water (rather more dha 
lukewarm) to wash the mat or rug in, and 
rub boiled soap on those portions of it which 
require additional cleansing. When the mat 
has been well washed in this water, prepare 
another lather in the same way, in which a 
second washing must take place, followed by 
a third, which ought to be sufficient to cleanse | 
it thoroughly. Rinse it well in cold) water 
until all the soap is removed, and then put it. 
in water in which a little blue has been mixed, 
sufficient to keep the wool of a good white, 
and prevent itsinclining to yellow. After this | 
it should be thoroughly wrung, shaken, and 
hung out in the open air with the skin part 
towards the gun, but not while itis xeorching, | 
otherwise the skin will become hard. It: 
must also be shaken often while drying, for if 
not, it will be quite stiff and crackly. It 
should be frequently turned, being hung up) 
fisst by one end and then by the other, until 
it. has dried entirely. 

421. To Clean Knives and Forks. 
Procure a smooth board, free from knots, or 
one covered with leather. If the latter, melt: 
a sufficient quantity of mutton-suet, and put 
it hot upon the leather with a piece of flannel; 
then take two pieces of soft Bath brick, and) 
rub them one against the other over the leath- 
er till it is covered with the pole which 
rub in until no grease comes through when a 
knife is passed over the leather, which may 


ing forks upon it, and likewise the backs of 
the knives; to prevent this, have a piece of 
old hat or leather put on the board where the 
forks and backs of the knives are cleaned. 

422. To Preserve Knives and Forks 
in Good Condition. Wipe the knives and 
forks ay soon a3 possible after being used, as 
the longer they are left with grease and stains 
on them the harder they will be to clean; 
particularly if they have been used for acids, 
salads, tarts, etc.; have then a jug of hot wa- 
ter ready to put them into as soon as done 
with, and wipe them as before directed, 

In order to keep Knives and forks in good 
condition when they are not in use, rub the 
steel part with a flannel dipped in oil; wipe 
the oil off after a few hours, as there is often 
water in it; or dust the blades and prongs 
with quicklime, finely powdered and kept ina 
mushn bag. 

423. To Clean Spice Mills. It is often 
desired to grind different spices, orange or 
lemon peel, in the same mill, without any one 
being affected by another spice. Grind a tea- 
spoonful of rice through the mill and all impu- 
rities Willberemoved. A coffee millinay be fit- 
ted to grind any spice in the same way, using 
rather more rice. The rice will of course be 
flavored by whatever may have been in the 
mill. It is useful to thicken soups, or gravies, 
or sauces, when the spice is no objection. 

424. To Keep Oil-Cloths Looking 
Well, Wash them once a month in skim 
milk and water, equal quantities of each. 
Rub them once in three months with boiled lin- 
seed oil. Put on very little, rub it well in 
with arag, and polish with a piece of old silk. 
Oil-cloths will last years if kept in this way. 

425. To Clean Oil-Cloth. An oil-cloth 
should never be scrubbed with a brush, but, 


| after being first swept, should be cleaned by 
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washing with a soft flannel and lukewarm or 
cold water. Onno account use soap, or wa- 
ter that is hot, as either would have a bad ef- 
fect on the paint. When the oil-cloth is dry, 
rub it well with a small portion of a mixture 
of bees’ wax, softened with a minute quantity 
of turpentine, using for this purpose 4 so 
furniture polishing brush. Oil-cloth cared for 
in this way will last twice the time than with 
ordinary treatment. 

426. To Give to Boards a Beautiful 
Appearance. After washing them very 
nicely with soda and warm water and a brush, 
wash them with a very large sponge and clean 
water. Both times observe to leave no spot 
untouched; and clean straight up and down, 
not crossing from board to board; then dry 
with clean cloths, rubbed hard up and down 
in the same way. 

The floors should not be often wetted, but 
very Oren e when done; and once a week 
dry-rubbed with hot sand and a heavy brush, 
the right way of the boards. 

The sides of stairs or passages on which are 
carpets or floor-cloth, should be washed with 
sponge instead of linen or flannel, and the 
edges will not be soiled. Different sponges 
should be kept for the above two uses; and 
those and the brushes should be well washed 
when done with, and kept in dry places. 

427. To Scour Boards. Lime, 1 part; 
sand, 3 parts; soft soap, two parts. Lay a 
little on the boards with a scrubbing-brush, 
and rub thoroughly. Rinse with clean wa- 
ter and rub dry. This will keep the boards 
of a good color, and will also keep away 
vermin. 

428. ToClean Stone Stairsand Halls. 
Boil 1 pound of pipe-clay with a quart water, 
and a quart siiall beer, and put in a bit of 
stone-blue. Wash with this mixture, and, 
when dry, rub the stone with flannel and a 
brush. 

429. To Clean Glass Globes. If the 
globes are much stained on the outside by 
smoke, soak them in tolerably hot water with 
a little washing soda dissolved in it; then put 
a tea-spoonful of powdered ammonia into a 

an of lukewarm water, and with a tolerably 

ard brush wash the globes till the smoke 
stain disappears; rinse in clean cold water, 
and let them drain till dry; they will be quite 
as white and clear as new globes. 

430. To Clean Decanters. There is 
often much difficulty experienced in cleaning 
decanters, especially after port wine has stood 
in them for some time. The best way is to 
wash them out with a little pearlash and 
warm water, adding a spoonful or two of fresh 
slaked lime if necessary. To facilitate the 
action of the fluid against the sides of the 
glass, a few small cinders may be used. 

Or, soak the decanters for seme hours in 
warm soda and water; if there is much cut- 
ting on the outside, a brush will be necessary 
to remove the dirt and stains from the crey- 
ices. Cut a potato into small dice, put a 
good handful of these into the decanter with 
some warm water, shake the decanter briskly 

until the stains disappear; rinse in clean cold 
water, and let them drain untildry. Vinegar 
and sance cruets can be cleaned in the same 
way. 


‘gmonia. 
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up a large potato very fine and put it in the 
bottle with some warm water, and shake it 
rapidly until it is clean. Some use shot and 
soda, but potato is even more effectual. 

432. To Clean Medicine Phials. 
Cleanse bottles that have had medicines in 
them, by putting ashes in each, immersing 
them in cold water, and then heating the wa- 
ter gradually till it boils. After boiling an 
hour, let them remain in the water till it is 
cold. Wash them in soap-suds, and rinse 
them till clean in clear water. 

4383. To Wash Castor Bottles. Put 
them } full of rice and fill up with warm 
water; shake them well; this will cleanse 
them thoroughly. 

434. To Clean Greasy Earthenware. 
Stone pots and jars in which lard or fat has 
been kept, and yellow ware pie plates, may be 
cleaned by putting them in a kettle with 
ashes or sal soda, covering them with cold 
water, and allowing them to boil slowly an hour 
at least. When boiled enough, take them off 
the fire and leave them in the water until it 
cools. 

435. To Clean Paint. There is a4 very 
simple method to clean paint that has become 
dirty, and if our housewives should adopt it, 
it would save them a great deal of trouble. 
Provide a plate with some of the best whit- 
ing to be had, and have ready some clean warn 
water and a piece of flannel, which dip into 
the water and squeeze nearly dry; then take 
as much whiting as will adhere to it, ap- 
ply it to the painted surface, when a little 
rubbing will instantly remove any dirt or 
grease. After which wash the part well with 
clean water, rubbing it dry with a soft cha- 
mois. Paint thus cleaned looks as well as 
‘when first laid on, without any injury to the 
most delicate colors. It is far better than 
using soap, and does not require more than 
half the time and labor. 

Another simple method is as follows :—put 
a table-spoonful of aqua ammonia in a quart 
of moderately hot water, dip in a flannel 
| cloth, and with this merely wipe over the 
wood-work ; no serubbing will be necessary. 

436. ToClean Varnished Paint. Boil 
a pound of bran in 1 gallon of water an hour, 
and wash the paint with the bran water. 

437. To Clean Soiled Ribbons and 
Silks. A mixture of aleohol and highly 
rectified benzine is excellent for cleaning rib- 
bons and. silks. It is eee with a clean 
sponge, Persons who apply these liquids and 
mixtures to cleaning silks, &e., must be care- 
‘ful to do so in an apartment where there is 
neither fire nor lamp burning, under the pen- 
‘alty of an explosion, (See No. 346.) 

438. To Remove Stains from Kid 
Gloves. Stains may be removed. even trom 
the most delicately eolored gloves, by sus- 
pending them for a day in an atmosphere of 
Provide atall glass evlinder, in the 
- bottom of which place strong aqua ammonia. 
‘Be careful to remove from the sides of the jar 
auVy ammonia that may have been spattered 
‘upon them. Suspend the gloves to the stop- 
“per in the jar. They must not Come mM con- 
tact with the liquid, 

439. To Clean Kid Gloves. Dr. Rei- 


mann gives the following directions, in the 


—— 


431. To Clean Glass Bottles, Chop| Scientific American, for cleaning kid gloves:i— 
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A bottle 2 feet high, and 1 to 1} feet wide, ' smell of benzine is always a sign of careless- 
the stopper of which is also made of glass, ix ness on the part of the workinan, who can 
filled with 2 pounds of benzine. Then the readily conduct all the benzine vapors up the 
gloves which are to be washed are put also chimney. (See No. 346.) 
into the bottle. On this account the neck of 440. To Re-Distill and Purify Ben- 
the bottle must be very wide, perhaps frou 4 zine that has been used for Cleaning 
to } foot in diameter. Such bottles are easily Kid Gloves. If the operation of distilling 
obtained, being much used in pharmacy, As the benzine is disagreeable to the glove maker, 
many gloves may be introduced into the bot- he can have it purified at the apothecary’s or 
tle as the liquid will cover. The bottle Is chemist’s. Tt is, however, an operation which 
then closed, well shaken, and allowed to be can readily perform himself 
stand some minutes. The shaking is repeated.; | The apparatus is neither complicated nor 
the bettle opened, and the gloves taken out expensive. A] small wooden wail such as Is 
with a pair of iron forceps. jused in every establishment, ts furnished with 
To prevent the possibility of there being two holes, The first of these is drilled near 
any sinell, it is a good plan to open the bottle the upper margin of the pail, se that. when 
under a good chimney, which thus carnes off the pail is filled with water, the water runs 


all the vapor that escapes. 

The gloves, when brought by the forceps to 
the mouth of the bottle, are taken out, one 
after the other, by the hand, and wrung out. 
care being taken that the superfluous liquid 
runs back again inte the bottle. Itas highly 
advisable to perform this operation under a 
chimney, or the workman will soon suffer 


out through the hole, until the surface of the 
water within the pail is on a level with the 
lowest portion of the hole, that is to sav, just 
below the upper margin of the vessel. 

On the opposite side of the pail another 
hole is made, but this time near its bottom, so 
that water would run through this hole. until 
the surplus of the contained water was within 


from the injurious influence of the volatile; a short distance of the bottom. 


hydrocarbon. 


A leaden tube, the thickness of which 


Under the chimney is placed a cord stretch- | equals the diameter of the hole, is bent so. as 
ed between two pins, and the gloves are to form a distilling worm, the upper end of 


hung upon this by meaus of small S-shaped 


hooks. After hanging a short time they will | 
be dry. 
The benzine contained in the bottle dis- 


solves all the grease which adheres to the! 
core and the dirt which had been com- 
yined with the grease is consequently re- 
moved at the same time. The benzine re- , 
maining in the bettle assumes a dirty gray 
color during the process of washing, 

When the benzine has become too dirty, it is 
put into a distilling apparatus, and distilled | 
over. In this way the benzine is restored to | 
its original purity and whiteness, so that it 
ean be used again in further operations, (For | 
directions how to accomplish this, see next re- 
ceipt.) 

The gloves, when taken out of the bottle. 
are often not quite clean, in which case it is 
necessary to rub them with a rag, moistened 
with benzine, in all places where they are still 
dirty. 

Thus the last traces of dirt are removed. | 
and the gloves become perfectly clean. Ino 
this state they may be hung on a eord under 
the chimney. | 

The gloves soon become dry, but a part of 
the benzine still remains behind, which is less , 
volatile, and which, when the glove is in con- | 
tact with the warm hand, causes a strong odor 
of benzine to be evolved. | 

To remove this also, the gloves are placed 
on a common plate, Which is put upon an iron 
pot containing boiling water. The first plate 
Is covered with a second, and the gloves he- 
tween the two plates are heated at the boiling 
temperature of water, until the last traces of) 
the unvolatilized benzine have escaped. 

The gloves are now removed from the plate, 
and put upon a wooden glove-stretcher, or 
shape. In this way they are made to resume 
their original form, and are now ready for’ 
use. 

The whole operation must be so conducted, 
that no smell of benzine is perceptible, The. 


which is inserted into the upper opening, and 
the lower end into the lower hole. 

The tube ix tightly inserted into both hales, 
so that no water can run through the space 
between the tube and the hole. 

The pail is then filled with cold water, 

The upper and lower ends of the Teaden 
tube must project a little beyond the outer 
surface of the pail—perhaps two mehes, 

The lower end is bent downward a little. 
The upper end is a little enlarged, so that the 
tube forms a sort of funnel above, 

In this is inserted a glass retort, conve- 
niently fixed in a holder, 

The space between the neck of the retort 
and the enlarged end of the leaden tube is 
conveniently filled with moistened cotton, 
so that no Vapors can escape through It. 

It is a good plan to employ a glass retort 
with a tube, so that any fhud can be poured 
into it when the apparatus is already fixed. 

Having placed the retort) on a vapor bath, 
where it can be heated at 212° FPahr., the neck 
of the retort is connected with the worm, ao 
above mentioned, and the pa filled up wit] 
cold water. The retort is then filled with the 
Impure benzine or petroleum essence which 
has been used in washing gloves, 

After pouring in the benzine, the tube of 
the retort is closed by a stopper, and then the 
apparatus is completed by a bottle placed un- 
der the lower end of the leaden tube. which 
projects beyond the outer surface of the pail, 
so that the liqnid running down this flows 
directly into the bottle. 

The vapor bath is now heated, the retort 
soon becomes warm, and the volatile liquid 
begins to distill over, either quickly or slowly, 
according to the way in which the heating 
process is conducted. 

The vapor of the hydrocarbon condenses 
in the worm, and a stream of liquid flows out 
of its mouth. In ashort time there rematnyg 
behind in the retort only the grease which the 
benzine bas extracted from the gloves. 
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441. To Refine Ox-gall for Fixing and shake and beat them, so as to render 
Chalk and Pencil Drawings, and Re-|them perfectly free from dust. Have the 
moving Grease. Allow tresh ox-gall to re- floor thoroughly scoured and dry, and nail the 
pose for 12 or 15 hours, decaut the clear, and carpet firmly down upon it. If still mueh 
evaporate to the cunsistence of a thick syrup, | soiled it may be cleaned in the following man- 
in a water-bath; then spread it thinly on a ner: Take a pailful of clean cold spring wa- 
dish, and expose it before the fire, or to a cur-: ter, and put ito it about 3 gills of ox-gall. 
rent of dry air, until nearly dry. It will then | Take another pail with clean cold water ouly, 


keep for years in wide-mouthed bottles or pots, 
covered over with, bladder. For «use, a little 
is dissolved in water. 

Or:—fresh gall, 1 pint; boil, skim, add pound- 
ed alum, 1 ounce; boil again until the alum is 


Now rub with a soft scrubbing brush some of 
the ox-gall water on the carpet, which will 
raise & lather. When a convenient sized por- 
tiow is done, wash the lather off with a clean 
linen cloth dipped in the clean water. Let 


dissolved, and when sufficiently cool, pour it, this water be changed frequently. When all 


into a bottle, and loosely cork it down; in a, 
similar inanner boil and skim another pint of 


gall, and add to it 1 ounce of common salt; 


boil till dissolved, and cool and bottle as 
above. In three months decant the clear 
from both bottles, and mix them in equal 
quantities; the clear portion must then be 
separaced from the coagulum by subsidence or 
iiltration, It is employed by artists to fix 
chalk and pencil drawings before tinting them, 
and to remove the greasiness drom ivory, tra- | 
cing paper, &c. It is also used to extract | 


the Juather has disappeared, rub the part with 
a clean dry cloth. After all is done, open the 
window to allow the carpet to dry. A carpet 
treated in this way will be greatly refreshed 
in color, particularly the greens. Any particu- 
larly dirty spots should be rubbed by nearly 
pure gall first; and every spot of grease must 
be removed from the carpet by the following 
process: Serape and pound together, in equal 
yroportion, magnesia in the lump and ful- 
er’s earth. Having mixed these substances 
well together, pour on them a sufficient quan: 


svease and oil from clothes: for the latter, tity of boiling water to make them into @ 


purpose it answers admirably. | 


442. To Clean Cloth Clothes. Disx-: 
solve 4 ounces washing sodain 1 quart boiling 
water; when dissolved, add to it 1 moderate 
sized fresh beefs gall; lay the garment to be 
cleaned on a clean table or board, and with a 
sponge or brush (a brush is the best) wetted 
in the liquid, rub well the grease spots first, 
and afterwards the whole garment, frequently 
_dipping the sponge or brush in the aul 
when sufficiently rubbed, rinse in cold water 
until the water 1s clear, then squeeze the wa- 
ter out thoroughly (but without twisting—if) 
peeble use a patent wringer), shake well and | 

ang in the air to dry. While drying, shake | 
the garment occasionally and pull it: into , 
shape to prevent shrinking. When still 
slightly damp, press it on the wrong side 
with @ warm iron, and then finish airing. | 
Clothes cleaned in this way, if the directions | 
be strictly followed, look almost equal to new. | 
The use of the patent wringing machine ts a 
great improvement inthis operation, as it has- , 
tens drying, and prevents shrinking. The! 
editor has used this receipt in bis family for 
the last 15 years with the most satisfactory 
results. For dark-colored cloth garments, it 
is a common practice to add some fuller’s 
earth to the mixture of soap and gall. When 


nearly dry, the nap should be laid right, and. 


the garment carefully pressed, after which, a 


brush, moistened with a drop or two of olive | 


paste. Lay this paste, as hot as possible, upon 
the grease spots upon the carpet, and let it 
dry. Next day, when the composition 18 
quite dry, brush it off, and the grease spot 
will have disappeared. (See No, 357.) 

445. To Clean Hearth Rugs and 
Stair Carpets. Ilearth rugs and stair car- 
pets may be treated Ino the same manner as 
given in the last receipt, only that these may 
be spread and washed upon a table. 


446. How to Clean Carpets. Carpets 


may be washed on tables or on the floor. In 


either cuse they must be taken up and well 
beaten and swept. Grease is taken out by 
rubbing hard soap on the spot, and serubbing 
tout with a brush dipped in clean cold water. 
Bach spot must be rubbed dry with a cloth as 
itis washed. Dissolve a bar of soap in 2 gal- 
lons of water, by cutting it inte the water 
and heating to a boil, Lay the carpet on 
the floor and tack it down, or have a heavy 
board, 3 feet wide by 12 feet long, laid) on 
stout stands, or horses, and throw the carpet 
over that, keeping a clean board or sheet un- 
derneath to receive the carpet. as itis cleansed, 
Provide brushes, and a quantity of coarse 
cotton Cloths, flannels, and a large sponge. 
Take 2 pails filled with blood-warm water, 
put 2 quarts of the melted soap into one of 
them to scour the carpet with, and use the 
other for rinsing. Dip the brush in_ the 
soup-suds, and scour a square yard of the 


oil, should be passed over it several times; ) carpet at a time, using as little water as possi- 


this will give it a superior finish. 

443. To Clean Woolen Clothes. Mix 

ounce sulphuric ether and 4 ounce hartshorn 
aa water) with 3 ounces water, Rub, 
the article well with a sponge frequently 
wetted with the mixture, which will remove: 
the dirt; then sponge with clean warm wa- 
ter; next lay a coarse towel, which has 
been saturated with hot water and wrung out, 
over the article, and press it with a hot 
iron; while the steam is still rising from = the 
cloth, brush it down with a clothes brush, 


ble, not toe soak it through. When the 
soap has done its work, rub it well out of the 
carpet with a flannel or coarse sponge, suck- 
Ing up with these all the wet and dirt left: by 
the brush, rinsing the article used ino clean 
water repeatedly. Have ready a pail of clean 
cold) water, with enough sulphuric acid or 
sharp Vinegar in it to taste sour; dip a clean 
sponge mn this, squeeze and rub it well inte 


the spot just cleansed, Afterward wipe dry 


With coarse cloths, rinsing and hanging them 
where they will be dry when the next Vard is 


444. To Clean Carpets. Curpets may! washed. Finish yard after yard in this way, 


be cleaned as follows; Tuke them up. 


rubbing cach clean and dry as you go, Keep 


= 
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s good fire in the room to dry the carpet’ 


thoroughly. If scoured on a frame, nail the 
carpet against the side of a house in the sun 
to dry. .This is a tedious, but thorough pro- 
cess. Hearth rugs may be cleaned in the 
same way, beating and brushing them well, 
and tacking on a large board before washing. 
Scrub one-sixth of it at a time unless you are 
expeditious, and dry well with an old sheet. 
The secret of having carpets look well is to 
wash and rinse them thoroughly. without 
soaking them through. Ingrain, tapestry. 
Brussels, and Turkish carpets are all cleaned 
in this way. Good authorities recommend a 
tea-cupful of ox-gall to a pail of soap-suds, 
rinsing with clean water. (See No. 444.) 

447. To Sweep Carpets. Betvre ap- 
plying the broom, scatter over the carpet the 
refuse tea-leaves from the tea-pot. These 
should be set apart and saved in a pot kept 
for the purpose, squeezing the water out thor- 
oughly in the hand. First rub the leaves 
intvu the carpet with the broom, and then 
sweep as usual. This will prevent dust and 
brighten the colors. Indian meal is reeom- 
mended for this purpose by many experienced 
housekeepers. 


448. ToClean Colored Silks, Moreens 


Chintzes, and Printed Cottons. Colored. 


or black silks, moreens, printed cottons, and 
chintzes. may be cleaned, without injury to 
their colors, by potato liquor. Grate raw po- 
tatoes to a fine pulp; add water in the pro- 


portion of 1 pint to 1 pound of potatoes; pass | 


the liquid through a coarse sieve Into a vessel, 
and allow it to remain till the fine white 
starch subsides tothe bottom. Pour off the 
clear liquor, which is to be uscd for cleaning. 
Spread the article to be cleaned upon a table, 
which should be covered with a fen cloth; 
dip a sponge in the liquor, and apply it until 
the dirt is removed. Then rinse the article in 
clean cold water several times. ; 

449. To Clean Old Tapestry on the 
Wall. Old tapestry is cleaned on the wall, 
beginning at the top. Melt a bar of good 
common soap in a gallon of water, and put 1 

uart of it in a gallon of cold water. A 
clothes brush of fine broom straw or long 
bristles is best to dust with; a soft brush, 
piece of wash-leather, some flannels, and dry 
sheets are also needed. Brush all dust from 
the tapestry first, cleaning the corners well. 
Dio a flannel in the suds, squeeze it slightly, 


rub the tapestry to a Jather, and brush well, 
with a soft brush. Wring the flannel ont of 


the soap, and rub the tapestry dry with it and 
wash-leather; lastly wiping the whole as dry 
as possible with a sheet, as it must not be 
rinsed. Melt 4 ounces of tartaric acid in a 
pint of boiling water, and add to it 2 gallons 
of clean water. Squeeze a clean tore in 
this acid, and rub it well into the place just 
cleaned and dried; then finish with the dry 
sheet at once before going to the next vard of 
surface. Renew the suds and rinsing water 
frequently, as well as the towels, flannels, 
ete., for everything must be used clean. A 
good fire should be kept in the room when 
tepestry is cleaned. When dry, rub a lump 
of pipe-clay well into it, and brush it out 
with a good clothes brush. This takes the 
soap out and brightens the colors. Worsted 
work may be cleaned in this way. 
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450. To Clean Silk and Cotton, or 
Silk and Worsted Damask, Terry, or 
Brocatelle Curtains. Silk and cotton, or 
silk and worsted damask, terry, or brocatelle 
curtains, are cleaned over a board by serub- 
bing with $a gallon camphene and a brush, 
first dipping the curtain iuto the camphene, 
then cleaning on the wrong side, and lastly on 
the right. Dip it again into the camphene 
just used, and rinse in the same amount. of 
fresh camphene. Let it drain a minute, then 
wipe it off with a linen or cotton sheet till 
all the moisture possible is absorbed, and 
brush it with a dry brush of soft hair. Hang 
them in the air a few hours to take away the 
ssmell of camphene. 1 gallon is enough for 
euch curtain width. Next roll the curtains in’ 
half-dry sheets to damp them; take them 
out; brush and rub them; then iron, with a 
damp cloth laid over them, and they will took 


like new. 
To Clean Worsted Reps. 


451. Wors- 
ted rep sofas, and worsted furniture of any 
kind, are freshened by dusting damp Indian 
meal overthem, and rubbing off with a stiff 
brush. Dry bran is said to answer the same 
purpose, or very hight, dry snow, not suffered 
to melt on the surface. A large sheet should 
be spread under each piece of furniture, as it 
iis Cleaned, to catch the falling litter. 

452. To Clean Table-Covers of Cot- 
ton and Worsted, Silk and Wors or 
Printed Cloth. Dissolve 1 bar of the best 
mottled soap in 4 gallons of sealding water, 
with 1 pound of pearlash init. Have 3 tubs 
ready, and put in the first, L pail of cold wa- 
ter and 3 gallons of soap liquor; in the second, 
1 pail of cold water and 2 gallons of soap li- 
quor; and in the third, 2 pails of cold) water 
and 1 gallon of soap liquor. In another tub 
-have 6 pails of cold water, with a table-spoon- 
ful of oil of vitriol init. If the cover is eot- 
ton and worsted, wash and wring it through 
the three wetipeea be rinse it five minutes in 
the vitriol tub, and wring out of cold, clear 
water; fold it up smoothly to drain, and hang 

it to dry without wringing. 

| For a silk and worsted cover use three soap- 
waters; rub it well, and, instead of the vit- 
a put a pound of common salt in 2 pails of 


water, and work the cloth wellin this. Rinse 
itin 2 cold waters after the salted one, and 
hang it to dry in a warm room. 

A printed cloth wash through three soap- 
liquors; if one has a variety of table-cloths, 
of different mixtures, they may be put through 
the same suds in the order given in these di- 
rections, using different rinses foreach. Give 
the printed cloth, after the last soap-liquor, 
two cold waters, with a table-spoonful of vit- 
nol in each; after these, a cold, clear water. 
Fold and drain it, and dry quickly in a warm 
room, or the colors will run into one another. 
To press table-cloths, lay them under a damp 
sheet, and iron with a heavy iron, 

453. To Clean White Jean Boots. If 
you have not boot-trees, stuff the boot as full 
as possible with common cotton wadding or 
old rags, to prevent auy creases; then mix 
some pipe-clay with water to rather a stiff 
paste, wash the jean boots with soap and wa- 
ter and a nail brush, using as little water as 
possible to get the dirt off. When they look 
tolerably clean, rub the pipe-clay with a flun- 
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nel well over them and hang them to dry.’ White silk requires a little blue in the water 

When dry, beat out the superfluous clay with This receipt is an excellent one. 

the hand and rub them till they look smooth.; 461, To Raise the Nap on Cloth. 

Flake white may also be used. “Soak in cold water for 4 an hour, then put on 
454. To Clean White Kid Boots. If a beard, and rub the threadbare parts with a 

the kid boots are not very soiled they may be half-worn hatter’s card, filled with flocks, or 

cleaned in the following manner: Put 4 ounce with a prickly thistle, until a nap is raised. 

of hartshorn into a saucer, dip a bit of clean | Hang up to dry, and with a hard brush lay 

flannel in it and rub it on a piece of white the nap the right way. 

eurd soap; rub the boots with this, and as, 462, To Renovate BlackCrape. Skim 

each piece of flannel becomes soiled, take a nilk and water, with a little bit of glue in it, 


fresn piece; the boots will look like new. 

455. To Clean White Satin Shoes. 
White sutin shoes may be cleaned by rubbing 
them with stone blue and flannel, and after- 
wards cleaning them with bread. 

456. To Clean Black, and Other 
Silks, with old Kid Gloves. Cut up a 
black kid) glove in small pieces and pour a 

int of boiling water over it. Cover it and 
fot it stand allnight where the water will keep 
warm if possible. Tn the morning let it: boil 
up, strain it, and add 1 dessert-spoontui of alco- 
hol. Keep it warm while sponging the silk 
on the right side and iron immediately on the 
trong side, For light silks use white or 
light kid gloves. It will do without the al- 
cohol, but is better with it. 

457. To Clean Black Silks. Steep a 
few hours in cold water. Then put $a pint 
of the Black Revirer in} a gallon of water, 
and acuptul of ox-gall, Make hot, and sponge 
the silk. Dry and smooth withaniron, (See 
next reecipty, 

Rusty black silk may be cleaned in the 
saine way. Some persons clean black silk by 
rubbing it with a flannel dipped in gin. 

458. Black Reviver, to Restore the 
Color of Black Silk, Cloth or Leather. 
Take of blue galls, bruised, 4 ounces; logwood, 
copperas, iron filings free from grease, and 
sumach Jeaves, each 1 ounce. Put all but 
the iron filings and copperas into 1 quart good 
Vinegar, and set the vessel containing them 
ina warm water bath for twenty-four hours, 
then add the iron filings and copperas and 
shake occasionally for a week. It should be 
kept in a well-corked bottle. Tt may be ap- 
plied to faded spots with a soft sponge. Tt is 
good also to restore the black color of leather 
when it turns red, the leather being previously 
well cleaned with soap and water. 

459. To Restore Black Silk. To ox- 
gall, add boiling water suffcient to make it 
warm, and with a clean sponge rb the silk 
well on both sides; squeeze it well out, and 
proceed again in like manner. Rinse it in 
spring water, and change the water till per- 
fectly clean; dry it in the air, then dip the 
sponge in glue-water, and rub iton the wrong 
nide; pinitout on atable, aud dry before a fire. 

466. To Clean Silks, Satins, Colored 
Woolen Dresses, &c. 4 otnces of soft 
soap, 4 ounces of honey, the white ofan egg, 
end a wine-glassful of gins mix well together, 
and scour the article (which must be wnpicked, 
and Jaid in widths ona kitchen table) with a 
rather hard brush, thoroughly; afterwards 
rinse it in cold water, leave to drain, and iron 
whilst quite damp, with a piece of thin muslin 
between it and the iron, or it) will be marked 
on the ironed side, The silk, when laid on the 
table, must be kept quite smooth, so that 
yvery part may come under the brush. 


made scalding hot, will restore old rusty black 
Italian crape. If clapped and pulled dry, 
‘like fine muslin, it will look as good as new. 

463. To Raise the Pile on Velvet or 
Plush. Hold the wrong side of the velvet 
over the steam arising from boiling water, 
until the pile rises—or dampen lightly the 
wrong side of the velvet and hold it over a 
pretty hotiron, not het enough to scorch, how- 
ever: or, make a ¢lean brick hot, place upon 
it a wet cloth, and hold the velvet over it, 
and the steam will raise the plush. 

464. To Restore Creased Ribbons. 
Creased mbbons may be restored by laying 
them evenly on a board, and with a very 
clean sponge damping them evenly all over. 
Then roll them smoothly and tightly en a 
ribbon block, of greater breadth than the rib- 
bon, and let them remain until dry. After- 
wards transfer to a clean dry block. Then 
wrap in brown paper, and keep until wanted. 

465.. To Wash China Crape Scarfs. 
Tf the fabrie be good, these articles of dress 
scam be washed as frequently as may be re- 
quired, and no diminution of their beauty will 
be discoverable, even when the various shades 
of green have been employed among other 
colors in the patterns. In cleaning them, 
linake a strong lather of boiling water, suffer it 
to cool; when cold, or nearly so, wash the 
csearf quickly and thoroughly, dip it innme- 
‘diately in cold hard water in which a little 
salt has been thrown (to preserve the colors) ; 
rinse, squeeze, and hang it out to dry in the 
open air; pin it at its extreme edge to the 
line, so that it may not in any part be folded 
together. The more rapidly it dries the 
clearer it: will be. 

466. To Wash a Black Lace Veil. 
Mix bulloek's gall with suflicient hot water to 
make if as warn as you can bear your hand 
in, and a the veil through it. It must be 
squeezed, not rubbed; and it will be well to 
perfume the gall with a little musk. Rinse 
ithe veil through two cold waters, tinging the 
ast witha littl blue. After drving, put it 
‘nto some stiffening made by pouring boiling 
water ona very small piece of glue; squeeze 
it out, stretch it, and clap it. Aicatanle pin 
‘it out on atinen cloth to dry, laying it very 
straight and even, and taking care to open 
and pin the edge very nicely. When dry, iron 
it on the wrong side, having laid a linen cloth 
over the ironing blanket, 

Any article of black lace may be washed in 
this manner. 

467. To Wash White Silk Stockings. 
Heat some rain or soft: water, and while on 
the fire cut into it slices of good yellow soap, 
to make a lather; put the stoekings in while 
the lather is warm, but not sealding, and 
wash them in two such waters (a wine-glass- 
ful of gin in the first water i3 an improve 
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ment); rinse them well in Jukewarm water, | 
having ready a second rinsing water, in 
which 1s mixed a little blue (not the common. 
kind, but such as is used for muslins and 
laces), or rose prnk, which can be procured at 
the chemist’s, and is used in the sume way as 
the blue, by tying it up in a piece of flannel 
and squeezing it into the water. 
ing, put the stockings between towels and let 


thein get almost dry; place them on a small 
sheet, lay them out quite flat, as they are. 


when first purchased, tack them to the sheet 
with a needle and thread, turn the sheet over 
them, and have them mangled. If it is not 
convenient to have them mangled (run be- 
tween weighted rollers), the next best plan is 
to put four or six stockings one upon the other 
between a piece of iuslin, lay them on a 
stone doorstep, and beat them with the roll- 
ing pin. They must not be mangled or beaten 


in towels, as the pattern of the towels would | 


be impreased on them. If the stockings have 
lace fronts they will more particularly require 
the tacking mentioned above to make them 
look nice. No soda or washing powder of 
any kind must be put to them, and they 
inust be done quickly, and not left Jying 
about. 

468. ToClean Soiled Bed Ticks. Ap- 
ply starch by rubbing itin thick with a wet 
cloth, then put the tick in the sun. When 
dry, rub it with the hands. If necessary, re- 
peat the process, and the soiled part will be as 
clean a3new. 

469. To Restore the Gloss Finish on 
Woolen Goods, removed by Washing. 
Brush the cloth over, the way of the cloth, 
with a brush wetted with very weak gum- 
water; lay over it a sheet of paper or a piece 
of cloth, and put it under a weight orin a 
serew-press until dry. This will restore the 
original gloss to the dull spot often Jeft after 
Washing out a stain. 

470. To Remove Stains from Black 
Crape and Mourning Dresses, Buil a 
handful of fig-leaves in 2 quarts of water, un- 
til reduced to a pint. Squeeze the leaves, 
strain the hquor, and put it into a bottle for 
use. Bombazines, crape, cloth, &¢., should 
be rubbed with a sponge dipped in this liquor, 
aud inost stains will be Instantly removed. 

471. To Clean a White Lace Veil. 
Boil the veil gently for 15 minutes in a solu- 
tion of white soap; put it ito a basin holding 
warm water and soap, and keep gently squeez- 
ing it (do not rub it) tillitis clean, and then 
rinse it from the soap. Then take a vessel of 
cold water, into which put a drop or two of 
chemic (see No. 162) or liquid blue; rinse the 
veil in it. UWave ready some very clear 

m arabic water, or some thin rice-water. 
Pass the veil through it. Then stretch it out 
even, and pin it to dry on a@ linen cloth, mak- 
ing the edge as straight as possible; opening 
out all the scallops, and fastening each with 
pins. When dry, lay a piece of thin neuslin 
smoothly over it, and iron it on the wrong 
side. 

472. To Wash White Silk Lace or 
Blond. Take a black bottle covered with 
clean linen or muslin, and wind the blond 


round it (securing the ends with a needle and | 


thread), not leaving the edge outward, but 


covering it as you proceed, Set the bottle. 


After rims-. 
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upright in a strong cold lather of white soap 
and very clear soft water, and place it in the 
sun, having gently with yourhand rubbed the 
suds up and down on the lace. Keep it in the 
sunevery day for a week, changing the lather 
daily, and always rubbing it slightly when you 
renew the suds. At the end of the week, 
take the blond off the bottle, and (without 
nnvsing) pin it backward and forward on a 
large pillow covered with a clean tight case. 
Every scallop must have a separate pin; or 
more, if the scallops are not very ill The 
phun edge must be pinned down also, so ax to 
make it straight and even. The pins should 
be of the smallest size. When quite dry, take 
it off, but do not starch, iron, or press it. 
Lay it in long loose folds, and put it away in 
a pasteboard box, 

Thread Jace may be washed in the same 
inanner, 

473. ToClean Thread Lace. Thread 
lace may be cleaned In the same manner as 
in last receipt. Or, when the thread lace 
has been tacked to the bottle, take some of the 
best sweet oil and saturate the lace thorough- 

ly. Have ready in a wash-Kettle, a strong 
cold lather of clear water and white Castile 
soap. Full the bottle with cold water, to pre- 
; Vert its bursting, cork it well and stand it up- 
right in the suds, with @ string round the 
neck secured to the ears er handle of the ket- 
tle, to prevent its shifting about and breaking 
while over the fire. Let it boil in the suds for 
‘an hour or more, till the Jace is clean and 
white all through. Drain off the suds and 
dry it on the bottle in the sun. When dry, 
‘remove the lace from the bottle and roll it 
round a white ribbon-block ; or lay it in long 
folds, place it within a sheet of smooth white 
paper, and press it in a large book for a few 
| dave. 

In washing laces, put 12 drops aqua amino- 
/hia in warm suds, 

474. To Prepare Silks for Washing. 
Most colors ure really improved by the follow- 
ing inethod, especially red, purple, orange, 
blue, olive, puce, &e. The more deticate 
ereens are not improved, neither are they in. 
jured. This is likewise the case with laven- 
der. If the silk is to be washed in a dress, 
the seams of the skirt do not require to be 
ripped apart, though it must be removed from 
the and at the waist. and the lining taken 
from the bottom. Trimmings, or furniture 
where there are deep folds, the bottom of 

which is very difficult to reach, should be un- 
done so as to remain flat. 

475. To Wash Silks. The article 
‘should be laid upon a clean smooth table. A 
flannel should be well soaped, being made 
Just wet with lukewarm water, and the surface 
(of the silk rubbed one way, being careful that 
this rubbing is quite even, When the dirt 
has disappeared, the soap must be washed off 
with a sponge, and plenty of cold water, of 

which the sponge must be made to imbibe as 
much as possible when the washing is done. 
As soon as one side is finished, the other must 
be washed precisely in) the same manner. 
Let it be understood that not more of either 
surface must be done ata time than can be 
spread perfectly flat upon the table, and the 
hand can conveniently reach; likewise the 
soap must be quite spouged off one portion, 
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before the soaped flannel is applied to another 
ortion. The treatment of silks, after they 
ave been thus washed, will be described 
hereafter. (See next receipt.) 

Satin ribbons, both white and colored, and 
even satin dresses, may be cleansed with 
good effect by this process, which is likewise , 
very effective in renovating all kinds of silk |; 
ribbons and trimmings. 

476. To Stiffen Silk for Trimmings. 
Sponge the surface of the silk with a weak 
solution of gum arabic, or with equal parts 
of ale and water, and iron, while damp, on 
the wrong side. This is excellent when old 
silk is to be used for trimming, and it is ne 
cessary to keep it stiff. 

477. To Wash Silk Pocket Hand- 
kerchiefs. Silk pocket handkerchiefs re- 
quire to be washed by theinselves, and those 
containing snuff should be put to soak in 
separate lukewarm water. Two or three hours 
after, they should be rinsed out and put to 
soak with the others in cold water for an 
hour or two. They should then be washed | 
out in lukewarm water, being soaped as they | 
are washed. If all the stains are not out of, 
them, they must be washed through 8 second 
water of the same description. When fin- 
ished, they should be rinsed in cold soft wa- 
ter, in which a handful of common salt has 
been dissolved. They may be rinsed all to- 
gether, being thrown, as fast as they are 
washed, into a dry tub, whence, when all are 
done, they are transferred to the rinsing tub. 

478. To Wash Point Lace. By fol- 
lowing the directions laid down in this receipt, 
ladies may wash and finish their own pomt 
lace as thoroughly as any French laundress. 
Mix a tea-spoonfal powdered borax in a basin 
of strong white Castile soap-suds. Baste the 
lace to be washed, very carefully, with fine 
cotton, upon two thicknesses of flannel. 
Soak the lace, thus arranged, in the soap-suds 
mixture for 24 hours, or longer if very dirty, 
changing the suds two or three times. Then 
let it lie for 2 or 3 hours in clean water to 
rinse, changing the water once. Squeeze it 
out (do not wring it), and, when partially dry, 
place the daniel with the lace on it, lace 
downwards, on two thicknesses of dry flannel 
laid on a table, and smooth it with a hot iron. 
During the whole process, the lace must. re- 
main basted on the flannel; and when it is 
pressed, must lie sandwiched between the 
dry and damp flannel, and pressed upon the 
latter. When the lace is perfectly dry, rip it 
off. 

479. Twelvetree’s Washing Fluid for 
White Linen and Cotton Articles. Sct 
aside the flannels aud colored things, as they 
must not be washed in this way, then select 
from the clothes to be washed, all the coarse 
and dirtiest pieces from the fine; then put 
them in separate tubs of soft water to soak 
over night (the night previous to washing.) 
Then prepare in a separate Vessel, the liquid 
for a large washing, namely, 4 pound of good 
brown soap, cut in small picees: 4 pound soda, ' 
and 3 ounces fresh, unslacked lime, mixed in 
1 gallon of boiling soft water. Stir well up, so) 
ux to mix the ingredients, and let it stand un | 
til morning. Then strain off the liquid, being 
eareful to leave all sediment behind. Having 
ready about 10 gallons of boiling soft water in. 
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the boiler, pour in the prepared liquid (keep- 
ing out all settlings that may yet be remain- 
ing) then throw in your clothes and boil them 
twenty minutes or half an hour. Previous 
to which, put an earthen plate at the bottom 
of the boiler, to prevent the clothes from 
burning. After botling the appointed time, 
take them out; scald them, tne them, and 
rinse them in clean soft water, warm or cold, 
and the clothes will be as clean and white as 
snow. By this method, the finest linens, 
laces, cambrics, etc., can be readily and easi- 
ly cleansed with very little trouble. 

Should there be only a small washing, and 
less than 10 gallons of water required to boil 
them in, less of the liquid of lime, soap, and 
soda, can be used in proportion. When there 
is any difficulty in procuring fresh lime, a 

uantity of the liquor may be made at once 
from the lime, which will Keep for years, 
corked in bottles, and ready for use. 

480. Bingham’s Patent Wash Mix- 
ture, Take 5 pounds of barsoap, shave fine, 
ald 1 quart of lye, } ounce pearlash, dis- 
solved over a slow fire. When dissolved, put 
into a vessel prepared for it to stand in; then 
add ? pint turpentine, 1 gill hartshorn; stir 
well, and it is ready for use. 

481. To Make Washing Fluid. To 1 
gallon of common soft soap, (such as is made 
by the usual method of boiling the lye of 
wood ashes and fat together), take 4 ounces 
sal-soda, $ gallon rain or soft water, and 4 gill 
spirits of turpentine; place them all in a pot 
over the fire, and allow the mixture to boil a 
few minutes; it is then ready for use, and can 
be kept in any earthen or stoneware vessel. 

482. Washing Made Easy. The wash- 
erwomen of Holland and Belgium, so prover- 
hially clean, and who get their linen so beauti- 
fully white, used refined borax as washing 
powder instead of soda, in the proportion of 
4a pound of borax powder to 10 gallons of 
water. They save svap nearly one half. All 
the large washing establishments adopt the 
saine mode. For laces, cambries, ete., an 
extra quantity of powder is used; and for 
crinolines (requiring to be made stiff) a 
stronger solution is necessary. Borax, being 
a neutral salt, does not in the slightest degree 
injure the texture of the linen. Its effect is 
to soften the hardest water, and therefore it 
should be kept on the toilet table. 

483. White Lye for Washing. This 
is made by pouring a pailful of boiling water 
over 4 or 5 quarts of ashes. Let it stand a 
while to infuse; then pour in cold water to 
settle it, when you can pour it off clear. 
This is very good to boil dirty clothes in. 
When made nice, is equal to soda, and does 
not, unless made extremely strong, injure the 
clothes. 

484, To Wash Linen in Salt Water. 
Drop into sea water a solution of soda or 
potash, It will become milky, in consequence 
of the decomposition of the earthy salts, and 
the precipitation of the earths. This addition 
renders It soft, and capable of washing. Its 
milkiness will have no injurious ctfeet. 

485. To Wash an Alpaca, Mousse- 
line-de-Laine, or Lama Dress that has 
Bright or Delicate Colors. Boil 1 pound 
best rice in 1 gallon water for three hours. 
When boiled, pour off what will be sufficient 
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to starch the dress; wash the dress well in’ served by using a strong milk-warm lather of 
the remainder, rice and all, using the rice for white soap, and putting the dress into it, in- 
soap; rinse it in clean cold water, wring it: stead of rubbing it onthe material, and stirring 
will then starch it with the rice water that into a first and second tub of water a large 
was kept for that purpose, and hang it before table-spoonfal of ox-gall. (See No. 489.) 
the fire todry. When dry enough, iron with 488, Hints for Washing Colored 
a cool iron, as itis liable to scorch. Ifsome, Clothes. No colored articles should ever be 
parts of the dress get too dry, they must be boiled or scalded. Neither should they be al- 
damped with a wet cloth whilst ironing. No lowed to freeze, or the colora will be irrepara- 
soap must be used. The best way is to boil bly injured. They should be jroned immedi- 
the rice on the previous day, and merely warn ately they are dry enough, and not be allowed 
it up the next morning, for then you have the to fie damp over night, nor be sprinkled. 
day before you to complete the whole, as the They should not be xmoothed with a hot iron. 
dress must on no account lie damp, even foran) Pink and green colors, though they may 
hour, or the colors will be sure to run. This; withstand the washing, will frequently change 
receipt will be found equally well suited to' as soon axa hot iron is put over them, 
delicate painted muslins and piqués as to! 489. To Prepare Ox-gall for Wash- 
Jaina and alpaca dresses, ing Colored Articles. Empty the gall in 
486. To Wash Colored Muslins. In a bottle, put in ita handful of salt, and keep 
washing colored mustins and linens, there are’ it closely corked. A tea-cupful to 5 gallons 
several yery essential points to be observed, of w ater will prevent colored arucles from 
whereby the colors are preserved from injury. | fading. 
In the first place, they should not be soaped | 490. The French Method of Wash- 
or soaked over night, ax the more delicate ing Colored Muslins, Piqués, &c.  Pre- 
of the hues would be deteriorated by such! pare some rather warm (not hot) ‘lather, made 
process. When ready for washing, they | with soft water and the best white soap; 
should, if not too dicty, be put into cold wa-| wash the dresses one at a time, but do not 
ter and washed up very speedily; if very | soak them, As xoon as the first lather looks 
dirty, the water may be Jukewarm and no} soiled, squeeze the dress from it, and at once 
more. But above all, be careful not to use| wash it again ina fresh lather. When thor- 
the smallest particle of soda. The best soap |oughly clean, rinse in pure cold water, lastly 
for washing articles made of this material is! in water slightly blued; squeeze (not wring) 
the common yellow. It is much better than the water completely from the dress, and hang 


| 
| 
| 


the mottled, because it is less harsh, and re-}it ina shaded place to dry; if wet weather, 
nioves the dirt in a shorter period. A’ small]! dry it by the fire. The bext prints will fade 
yiece of alum should be boiled in the water in | if hung in the sunshine, 
which the lather is made, The soap should| 401. To Render the Colors of Cotton 
not be allowed to remain any time on the Fabrics Permanent. Dissolve 3. gills of 
linen; the latter should besoaped and washed | salt in 4 quarts of water; put the calico in 
ths rapidly as possible, and not ie in the water| while hot, and leave it till cold, and in this 
any length of time. Onearticle should there-| way the colors are rendered permanent, and 
fore be washed at a time, and immediately | will not fade by subsequent washing. 
rinsed through two cold waters, the others| 492. To Wash Chintz, so as to Pre- 
remaining in a dry state by the side of the | serve its Gloss and Color. Take 2 pounds 
tub until the y are taken to be washed each in| of rice and boil it in 2 gallons of water, till 
its turn. The liquid in which the articles are | soft; when done, pour the whole into a tub; 
to be rinsed in succession immediately ax) let it stand and cool till about the usual 
they are washed, should consist of 3 or 4 gal-! warmth for colored linens; put the chintz in, 
lons of cold soft water, with a handful of table and use the rice instead of soap; wash it in 
salt dissolved in it, Should alum not he added. this till the dirt appears to be out; then boil 
to the lather, then a tea-spoonful of vinegar) the same quantity as above, but strain the 
should be stirred into the water for each rins-| rice from the water, and mix itin warm water. 
ing; this will help to fix and brighten the} Wash it in this till quite clean; afterwards 
colors. The momentan article is taken from! rinse it in the water the rice was boiled in; 
the rinsing tub, it should be wrang very gent-| this will answer the end of starch. and no 
ly, being twisted as little as can be helped. | dew will affect it, as it will be stiff while it is 
After rinsing, they should be hung out tinme-} worn. If adress, it must be taken to pieces, 
diately to dry. and when dried, hang it as smooth as possible ; 
487. To Preserve the Colors of Meri-! when dry, rub it with a smooth stone, but use 
no, Mousselines-de-Laine, Gingham, 'no iron. 
peace and Printed Lawns.) Jelore; 493. To Wash’ Flannels or other 
washing alinost any colored fabrics, it is! Woolen Articles, Have the suds ready 
recommended to soak them for some time in. prepared by boiling up some good white soap 
‘ater to every gallon of which is added a in soft water, but do not use the suds when 
spoonful of ox-gall. A tea-cup of lye in aj boiling; let them be as hotas the hand will 
pul of water is <aid to improve the color of bear when the articles are put in. The flan- 
black goods, when it is necessary to wash nels should not be rubbed with soap, nor 
them. A strong clean tea of common hay should the material itself be rubbed, as in 
will preserve the color of French linens.) washing linen, &e., rubbing knots the fibres 
Vinegar in the rinsing water, for pink or of the wool together: hence the thickening of 
green, will brighten those colors, and soda the fabrie and consequent shrinking in- its 
auuswers the same end for both purple and dimensions, Sluice the articles up and down 
blue, in plenty of suds, which afterwards squeeae 
‘The colors of the above fabries may be pre- (not wring) out. The patent clothes-wringers 
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are & great improvement upon hand labor, as, 
Without i jury to the fabric, they squeeze out 
the water so thoroughly tuat the article dries 
in considerably less time than it would do 
even alter the most thorough band wringing. 
After rinsing, squeeze out the water, and dry 
in the open air, if the weather is such as to- 
uhnit of the articles drving quickly; if not, | 
dry in a warm room, but avaid too close: 
yroximity toa fire, Letany dust or mud be: 
eaten out or brushed off prior to washing. 

All flannels showid be soaked before they 
are nade up, first in cold and then in hot wa- 
ter, iu order to shrink them. ; 

494. To Shrink Flannel. Flannel, 
should) be soaked in cold hard water before | 
makiniys. and hung up to drain and dey without 
any squeezing or handling in the water, 
After thisit willnotshrink in washing. Filla 
tub with spring water, place the flannel in it, , 
and take out as soon as itsinks tothe bottom. | 
It dues not lose the appearance of new flannel 
when dry. 

495. To Wash Red Flannel. To wash 
red or scarlet flannel when sciled, mix a hand- 
ful of flour ina quart of cold) water, and boil 
ten minutes, Add this to some warnt suds, 
and wash the flannel gently; rinsing rather 
than rubbing it (see No. 405), rinse it in three 
or four warm Waters, and the brightest scarlet 
will never lose its color. Soft soap or olive 
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shirt should be the last part ironed, as this 
will prevent its) being soiled. All starck 
should be strained before using. 

498. Gum Arabic Starch for Making 
Shirt-Bosoms Glossy. Procure 2 ounces 
of fine white gum arabic, and pound it ta 
powder. Next put it into a pitcher, and pour 
on ita pint or more of boiling water, accord- 
ing to the degree of strength you desire, and 
then, having covered it, let it set all night. 
In the morning, pour it carefully from the 
dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, and keep it 
for use. A table-spoonful of gum water stir- 
red into a pint of starch that has been made 
in the usual manner, will give a beautiful gloss 
to shirt-bosoms, and to lawns (either white or 
printed) a look of newness to which nothing 
else can restore them after washing. It is 
also good GQnuch diluted) for thin white mus- 
lin and bobbinet. 

499. To Make Starch for Colored Ar- 
ticles. For starching muslins, ginghams, 
and calicoes, dissolve and add to every pint 
of starch, a piece of alum the size of a shell- 
bark. By so doing, the colors will keep 
bright for a long time, whichis very desirable 
when dresses must be often washed, and the 
cost is but a trifle. 

500. To Starch Muslins and Piqués. 


In getting up musings and piqués, the failure 


‘is not generally in the washing, but in the 


soup should be used for woolen goods in prefer- i starching. A good-sized) panful of starch 
ence to bar soap. should be used, in whieh 3 or 4 inches of 
496. Scotch Method of Washing | spermaceti candle-has been melted whilst hot. 


Woolen Shawls. 


boil it down in sutheient water, 


scrape 1 pound seap,, The articles should be thoroughly squeezed 
When cool- | from the starch, and folded whilst wet, be- 


ing, beat at with the hand: it will be a sort of! tween folds of old sheeting or table linen. 


jelly. 
tine, and Lof spirit of hartshora. 


Add 3 table-spoontuls spirit of turpen- 
Wash the 


They should then be passed through a wring- 
ing machine, All lumps of starch are thus 


articles well init, then rinse i cold water until | removed. 


all the soap is taken off then ino salt) and wa- 
ter, Fold between two sheets, taking care 
not to allow two folds of the article washed 
to he together. Tron with a very cool iron. 
Shawls done in this wav look Hike new. Only 
use the salt where there are delicate colors 
that may run, 

497. To Make Starch for Linen, Cot- 
ton, &c. ol ounce of the best siareh add 
just enough soft cold water to make it (by 
rubbing aud stirring) into a thick paste, cure- 
fully breaking all the lumps and particles. 
When rubbed perfectly smooth, add nearly or 
quite a pint of boiling water (with bluing ‘I 
suit the taste), and boil for at least half an 
hour, taking care to stir it well all the time, 
to prevent its burning. When not. stirring, 
keep it covered, so as to protect it from dust, 
ete, Also Keep it) covered when removed | 
from the fire, to prevent a scum from. rising 
upon it. To give the linen a fine, smooth, 
glossy appearance, and preveut the iron from 
sticking, add a little spermaceti (ae piece as 
large asa nutmeg) to the starch, when boil- 
ing, and 4a tea-spoonful of the finest table- 
salt. Tf vou have ne spermaceti, take a plece | 
of the purest, whitest how's lard, or tallow 
(muttonas the best), about as Targe as a nut- 
meg, or twice this quantity of the best redined 
loaf sugar, and boil with the stavel. | Pn iren- 
Ing linen collars, shirt bosoms, ete., their ap- 
pearance will be uch toproved by rubbing 
them, before ironing, with aclean white towel, 
dampened ino soft water. The bosom of a, 


Piqués should be ironed as lightly as: possi- 
ble, and the iron ought never to come into 
contact with the outside surface of the piqué. 
An old cambric handkercmef is) the best 
thing to use under the iron where absolutely 
necessary to ron on the right side. 

501. To Clear-starch Lace, Cambric 
and Book Muslin. Starch for laces should 
be thicker and used hotter than for linens, 
After the laces have been well washed and 
dried, dip them into the thick bot starch in 
such @ way as to have every part properly 
starched, Then wring all the starch out of 
them, spread them out smooth on a piece of 
linen, roll them up tegether, and let them re- 
main for about half an hour, when they will 
be dry enough to iron, Laces should never 
be clapped between the hands, as it injures 
them.  Cambrics do not require se) thick 
starch as net.or lace. Some people preter cold 
or raw starch for book-mustin, as some of this 
kK‘ of muslin has a thick, clammy at ae 
ance if starched in boiled stareh. Fine laces 
are sometimes wound round a glass bottle ‘o 
dry. which prevents them from shrinking. 

502. To Fold Clothes after aan 
on the Line. Fold the fine articles and roll 
them in atowel, and then fold the rest, turning 
them all the right side outward. Lav the col- 
ored articles separate from the rest. They 
shonld not remain damp long, as the colors 
might be injured, and starched fabries are upt 
to mildew, Sheets and table hnen should be 
shaken and folded. 


TO REMOVE STAINS AND SPOTS. 


503. To Iron Clothes. In ironing a 
shirt, first do the back, then the sleeves, then 
the collar and bosom, and then the front. 
Tron calicoes generally on the right side, asthey 
thus keep elean for a longer time. In jrouing 
a frock, first do the waist, then the sleeves, 
then the skirt. 
ironing the other parts, and set a chair to hold 
the sléeves while ironing the skirt, unless a 
skirt-board be used. Silk should be ironed on 
the wrong side, when quite damp, with an iron 
which is not very hot, as light colors are apt to 


Keep the skirt rolled while | 
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~ §07. To Bleach Yellow Flannel. 


Flannel which has become vellow with use 
Inay be whitened by putting it for some time 
in asolution of hard soap, to which strong 
annnonia has been added. The proportions 
are 1g pounds hard eurd soap, 50° pounds of 
salt water and ¢ pound strong amunonia, The 
same object may be attained ino a shorter 
time by placing the garments for a quarter of 
an hour in a weak solution of bisulphite of 
soda to which a little hydrochlorie acid has 
been added, 


508. How to Whiten Flannel and 


change and fade. Inirening velvet. turn up the | 
face of the iron, and after dampening the wrong Woolen Hosc. Wet the flannel yarn on 
side of the velvet, draw it over the face of hose (whatever you wish to whiten) in 
the iron, holding it straight; always iron lace! weak suds; wring out. Then hang on sticks 
and needlework on the wrong side, and pat! or cords across a barrel with 2 table-spoonfuls 
them awarg as soon asx they are dry. of pulverized brimstone or sulphur burning 
504. To Restore Scorched Linen. ails it; cover the barrel tightly. Tf they 
It is almost needless to premise that if the are not) white enough, repeat the process ; 
tissue of Jinen is so much burnt that no hang in the open air a day, then wash and 
strength is left. it is useless to apply the fol- rinse ino bluing water. Be eareful net. to 
lowing composition; for nothing could pre- have the sulphur blaze and scorch the gar- 
vent a hole from being formed, although the | ments. 
composition by no means tends to injure the, 508. To Bleach Brown Sheeting. 
fabric. But if the scorching is not) quite, Having soaked the cloth 12 hours in stroug 
through, and the threads not actually con- xoap-suds, take ¢ pound chloride of lime tor 
sumed, then the application of this composi-, every 12) yards of sheeting, and dissolve it in 
tion, followed by two or three good washings, ‘enough boiling water to cover the cloth when 
will restore the linen to its original color; the dipped into at. As soon as the lime is dis- 
marks of the scorching will be so totally ef- wae strain the solutien through a flannel 
faced ax to be imperceptible, and the place | or: other coarse cloth, then put the brown 
will seem as white and perfect as any other sheeting in the strained lime-water, stirring 


part of the linen. Mix well together 2 ounces 
fuller’s earth reduced to a powder; L ounce 
hen’s dung; 4 ounce of cake soap, scraped ; 
and the juice of 2 large onions, obtained by 
‘the onions deing cut up, beaten in a mortar, 
and pressed. Boil this mass in 4 pint strong 


Vinegar, stirring it from time to time, unui it, 


forms a thick liquid compound, Spread this 
composition thickly over the entire surface of 
the scorched part, and let it rematn on 24 hours, 
If the scorching was light. this will prove 
eufficiont, with the assistance of two subse- 
quent washings, to take out the stain. Tf 
however, the scorching was strong, a second 
coating of the composition should be put on 
after removing the first; and this al 
remain on for 24 hours. If, after the linen 
has been washed twice or thrice, the stain has 
hot wholly dissuppeared, the composition may 
be used again, in proportion to the intensity 
of the discoloration remaining. when a com- 

lete cnre will seldoin fail to be effected. It 

as scarcely ever happened that a third appli- 
cation was found necessary. The remainder 
of the composition should be kept for use in 
a gallipot tied over with bladder, 

505. To Remove the Stain of Per- 
spiration. 
spiration a strong solution of sodas first to 
be applied, with a subsequent rising with 
water. 

506. To Bleach Yellow Linen. Linen 
that bas acquired a vellow or bad color by 
careless Washing, may be restored to its 
former whiteness by working it well in water 
containing a clear solution of chloride of lime, 
rinsing it well in clean water, both before and 
after using the bleaching liqnor, Never at- 
tempt to bleach unwashed Tinen, and avoid 
using the liquor too strong, as In that cuse 
the linen will be reudered rotten. 


dsalso | 


For removing the stain of per-- 


-constantly, and after it: has renmiined) thus in 
this liquor for about half an hour, take out 
the cloth and rinse it well in pure water, so ats 
to be sure to remove all the Time-water: and 
then boil it up in strong soap-suds, and hang 
out to dry, and the work of weeks will live 
been accomplished ina dav or two, 

510. Bleaching by Oil of Turpentine. 
A German atthomty recommends the use of 
oil of turpentine Th bleaching white goods, 
Dissolve Do part otf of turpentine im 3) parts 
pees wWeohol, plice a table-spoontal of the 
Inixture in the water used for the last rinsing, 
~The clothes are to be immersed in this, well 
wrung out, and placed in the open air te dry. 
The bleaching action of the oil consists im its 
i Changing oxygen into ozone when exposed to 
the light, and in this process the turpentine 
disappears, leaving no trace behind, 
i §11. To Clean Straw Bonnets. [irst 
‘brush them with soap aud water; then with 
(a solution of oxalic acid, 

512. To Clean Door-Plates. Teo clean 

silver door-plates, use a weak solution of ame 

cmonia in water, applied witha wet rag. This 
Wash is equally useful for silver plate: and 
jewelry. 

513. To Clean Plated-Ware. Make a 

paste with whiting and alcohol, apply it te 
the plated articles, and after itis dry. rub it 
(off with a brush (if reugh), or a soft rag, if 
sinooth. 

514. To Remove Rust Spots from 
Marble. Kust spots can be made to disap- 
pear by treatment with a weak solution com- 
posed of To part nitric acid and 25 of water, 
and afterward rinsing with waterand aenenia. 

515. To Remove Ink Spots from 
Marble. lnk spots may be removed by first 
washing with pure water, and then with a 

, Weak solution of oxalic acid. Subsequen’ 
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olishing, however, will be necessary, as the 
Tate of the stone may become dimmed. 
This can be best secured by very finely 
owdered soft white marble, applied with a 
fien cloth first dipped in water and then 
into the powder. If the place be subsequent- 
ly rubbed with a dry cloth the lustre will be 
restored. 

516. To Bemove Copper Spots from 
Marble. Copper spots may be removed by 
diluted sulphuric acid and ammonia, and sub- 
sequently with water and ammonia. 

17. To Remove Match Stains from 
Marble. Spots from sulphur and phosphorus, 
caused by lucifer-matches, can be extracted 
from marble by sulphide of carbon. 


he Art of Soap-Making. 


Soap is a chemical combination of a 
fatty substance with caustic lye, the base of 
which is either potash or soda; the former 
producing soft, and the latter, hard soaps. 

519. To Make Soap-makers’ Lye. 
To 1 part of quicklime, slacked by sprinkling 
on it sufficient water to crumble it, add a 
solution of 3 parts soda in 5 parts water. For 
soft-soap lye, an equal quantity of potash is 
substituted for the soda. Stir the mixture 
and allow it to settle; the clear liquid is then 
poured off, and constitutes the first lye, and is 
of astrength of 25° to 30° Baumé; the second, 
third and fourth lye is each obtained by add- 
ing successively 5 parts water, stirring tho- 
roughly, allowing it to settle, and pouring off 
the clear liquid; producing respectively a lye 
of from 12° to 12°, 8° to 10°, and 2° to 5° 
Baume. 

520. To Make Soap. Having thus 
wrepared the lve, the first, second and third 
ves being suflicient for general purposes, 
take 20 pounds of pure grease, and melt it 
slowly in an iron vessel; keep it at a mederate 
heat, and stir in, a little at a time, 10 pounds 
third lye; after stirring for about an hour, let 
the mixture get up to a boiling heat, and then 
stir in, by degrees, 10 pounds second lye ; this 
will complete the first stage of the process, 
which ix termed saponification. The next 
step. called cutting up the pan, is to add, by 
degrees, a mixture of soda and lve with from 
2 to 3 pounds common salt; this separates 
the excess of water from the curd, leaving a 
soapy paste; boil and stir for some time, 
then let it settle, and draw off the water. 
The third operation, clear boiling, has now to 
be performed ; stir into the paste, by degrees, 
© pounds first lye; and, when py mixed 
and smooth, boil the whole for two hours; 
should the soap, during the intervals, become 
too hquid, which may happen when too weak 
a lye has been used, some salt, or a weak lye 
containing salt, mnust: be added. The boiling 
is terminated when large, regular, dry scales 
appear on the surface; when this is the case 
let it settle, and draw off the fluid which re- 
mains. Put the soap into frames lined with 
cotton cloth which has been well powdered 
with a mixture of lime and starch, and as soon 
as the soap has become firm, lay it out to 
nYY. 


521. Hard and Soft Soap. Soaps are 
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thus of two kinds, hard and soft, this condi- 
tion being influenced both by the fat and 
alkali employed. The firmer and harder the 
fut, the solider will be the resulting soap. 
With the same alkali, therefore, tallow will 
make a harder soap than palm or olive oil, 
and stearic acid than oleic acid. But the 
consistence of soaps depends far more upon 
the alkali em faved. Potash is very deliques- 
cent, that is, has a strong attraction for water, 
so that when exposed it will absorb it from 
the air and run down into a fluid or semi-fluid 
state. The potash retains this water in the 
condition of soap, so that potash soaps are 
always liquid and _ soft. he hard soaps, 
therefore, all contain soda, those with tallow 
or stearic acid being the hardest. Potash 
soaps will not dry, but retain their soft, jelly- 
like condition, while some kinds of soda soap 
become so hard by drying that at last they 
can be pulverized. The admixture of a very 
sinall quantity of sulphate of soda hardens 
soap and also checks waste from too rapid 
solubility in hot water. When soda and 
potash alkalies are used in combination, a pro- 
portion of from 10 to 20 per cent. of the latte. 
is employed, according to the degree of hard- 
ness the soap is desired to possess. 

522. Common Yellow Soap. Com- 
non yellow hard soap consists of soda, with 
oil or fat and resin. Resin is a feeble acid, 
capable of combining with alkali, but neu- 
tralizing it less completely than oil, so that 
the compound or scap formed is too power- 
fully alkaline. But when resin is worked 
with an equal or larger proportion of oil, it 
makes an excellent soap for many purpores, 

523. Beef Tallow. This fat, on account 
of its abundant supply, is the most used by 
soap and candle makers. Jt is not as white 
as many other animal fats, and the best quali- 
ty, the North American, contains about 70 per 
cent. of stearine. It does not melt below 1119 
Fahr., but may afterwards be cooled down to 
102° without solidifying, aud when cold, is 
firm, and even brittle. 

524. Mutton Suet. This ix generally 
tirm, white, and very rich in stearnne; this 
‘latter quality gives it a tendency to produce a 
soap of too hard and brittle a nature for 
general use, Which is obviated by mixing avout 
one-fifth or one-sixth part of lard, or some 
other more oleaginous fat; thus modified it 
is specially adapted for stock for toilet soaps. 

525. Lard. The best quality of lard 
) melts ut 81° Fahr., and contains about 60 
}per cent. of oily fat, Known as lard oil, and 
eabout 30 per cent. solid stearine. It makes a 
pure, white soap, and is frequently combined 
with tallow or other saponaceous fat. 

526. Bone Fat, obtained by boiling 
fresh bones, split open Tengthwayvs, is) very 
well adapted for making soups, but generally 
undergoes a process of purification before be- 
ing thus emploved., (See No. 534.) 

527. Cocoanut Oil possesses two promi- 
nent qualities which specially recommend it 
‘as an ingredient in soap-making. Tt imparts 
-agreat. degree of firmmess to the soap, prob- 
ably owing to the solid form of the fatty acids 
found in it. [Tt will also unite permanently 
With soda lyes in any proportion; and, am 
combination with other fat) substances, imn- 
parts whiteness und enrollient properties tu 
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them; it also froths as well in cold as in hot! dissolve in the water about 1 part of clean 


water, which is not the case with tallow 
soaps worked with soda. 

628. Palm Oil. This substance is used 
in the manufacture of soap. Its genuine 
quality is easily tested by its solubility in 
acetic ether, the imitations sometimes sold 
under the same name being insoluble in 
it. It is used in its natural state, but it» dis- 
tinctive qualities and white color are greatly 
increased by bleaching. (See No. 537.) 

529. To Clarify Fat Used in 
Fine or Toilet Soaps. Heat the fat ina 
clean iron or copper kettle, applying just heat 
enough to melt it thoroughly; then filter it 
through fine linen or muslin. 

530. To Deodorize Fat for 
Perfumed Soap. Boil for 10 minutes 100 
pounds of the fat with about 35 pounds water 
containing 6 ounces common salt and 3 ounces 
powdered alum; strain the water off, and let 
the fat rest for some hours before using. 

531. To Prevent Fatty Substances 
from ing Rancid. Buil for about 10 
minutes with the salt and alum solution, as 
in last receipt; strain the water off, and then 
gently simmer the clarified fat with 4 ounces 
benzoin and 1 gallon rose water; skim off 
and let it cool. Fat thus treated will keep 
for years. 

5382. To Grain or Granulate Tallow. 
Melt the tallow and stir it with twice its 
quantity of water et a blood heat until it is 
cold; strain the fat from the water, and dry 
by exposing it to a current of dry air. Tallow 
in this granulated form combines more readily 
with lye for soap-making purposes. (See No. 
535. 

598, To Purify Tallow and Other 
Fats. Tallow and other fats are commonly 
purified by melting them along with water, 
assing the mixed fluids through a sieve, and 
etting the whole cool slowly, when a cake of 
cleansed fat is obtained. Another plan is to 
keep the tallow melted for some tiine, along 
with about 2 per cent. of oil of vitriol largely 
diluted with water, employing constant agita- 
tion, and allowing the whole to cool slowly ; 
then to re-melt the cake with a large quantity 
of hot water, and to wash it well. Another 
method is to blow steam for some time through 
the melted fat. By either this or the prece- 
ding process a white hard tallow may be ob- 
tained. Some persons add a little nitre to 
the melted fat, and afterwards a little dilute 
nitric or sulphuric acid, or a solution of bisul- 
phate of potash. Others boil the fat along 
with water and a little dilute nitric or chro- 
mic acid, and afterwards wash it well with 
water. 

534. To Purify Bone Fat. Melt the 
fat with a small quantity of sultpetre (nitrate 
of potassa); then add sufficient sulphuric 
eid: to decompose the saltpetre. The mass, 
after the scum is removed, becomes alight vel- 
low color, and is completely deprived of all 
offensive smell and animal inipurities. 


635. To Keep Tallow from Turning 


Rancid. Cut £0 pounds tallow into slices, : 


and boilit in about 24 gallons water containing 
2 ounces alum and 4 caunces salt; strain the 


fat from the liquid, and wash it in ciean wa- | 


ter; put into a clean barrel twice as much 
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soap to 10 parts of the grease; next warm the 
grease to a blood heat and pour it into the bar- 
rel of water, stirring it together until cold; 
let it rest until the fat has risen to the sur- 


‘face, when the water must be drawn awa 


through a hole in the bottom of the barre 
hitherto tightly corked. The fat in a granu- 
lated state must be thoroughly dried by ex- 
osure to a current of dry air; and, when per- 
ectly dry, packed in barrels or other vessels. 
The graining of the fat at the same time 
greatly facilitates its combination with lye for 
the purposes of soap-making. 

536. To PreserveGrease. Boil all the 
scraps, rinds, and bones, in a weak lye, and 
the purer grease in clear water. Let the mix- 
ture cool, take off the cake of grease, and 
strain it. It is well to do this occasionally, 
as you gave it; for when kepta long time im- 
pure grease becomes offensive. You must be 
careful to dry off all the water before laying 
it away in the grease tub, if you wish it to 
keep sweet. The best plan to collect dripping 
is to put it while wann into water near] 
cold. Any impurities it may contain will 
sink to the bottom. 

537. To Bleach Palm Oil. Dissolve 4 
pound powdered red chromate of potassa in 
about a quart hot water. 100 pounds palm 
vil are heated in a wooden tank, by steam, to 
a temperature of 120° Fahbr. The steam is 
then turned off and a portion of the chrome 
solution is stirred in, followed by @ propor- 
tional quantity of 1 pound strong muriatic acid. 
After the whole of the solution and of the 
acid has been thoronghly mixed with the. 
palm oil, stir in } pound sulphuric acid. The 
vil becomes black, then dark green, and finally 
light green, with a thick froth on the surface. 
If, when the mixture has settled, the vil is not 
sufficiently bleached, the operation has to be 
repeated, using less proportion of chrome 
and acids. When the bleaching is complete, 
the oil is allowed to stand for an hour to clear; 
it is then run into & wooden tank with some 
Water, and heated again, to wash out any salts 
that may remain in it, and after a time drawn 
off ready for use. Palm oil is usually com- 
bined with from 3 to 5 times its weight of tal- 
low to make soap, and is xerviceable in resin 
soap to brighten its color and dixguise the 
resin. 

538. Filled Soap. Hard soaps are usu- 
aly made according to the process before de- 
scribed (see No. 520), the excess of water being 
separated from the paste by the use ofsalt: this 
Class of soap is termed grained soap. But there 
are some kinds—cocoanut oil and soda soap, 
for instance—that are so hard in their nature 
that the operation of salting, or graining, i8 
needless, the water remaining incorporated in 
the paste; soaps of this class are called filled 


soaps. 
539. To Make Tallow Soap. The 


French Method. Melt in a boiler, by a 


moderate heat, [00 pounds taliow 5 stir in, by 
degrees, 35 to 40 gallons caustic soda lye of 
lu’ to 12% Baume, and let it boil gently for 
several hours; then add, gradually, 18 to 20 
gallons caustic soda lye of 15° to 1k? Baume, 
and mix until the whole becomes a homogene- 
ous mass of a gravish color; keep the mix- 


water at a bluod heat as there is grease, and, ture boiling gently tur some hours adding to 
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it every hour 3 to 4 gallons caustic soda lye of’ pounds caustic potash with 17 to 20 gallons 


20° Baumé. This will occupy 10 or 12 hours. | 


The salting process then follows, and is con- 


ducted as described in No. 5.0. After the- 


separation ar graiuing is fini. hed the paste is 
allowed to stand fur afew hours, and the lye 
is drawn off through a faucet inserted for the 
purpose in the side of the boiler, near the bot- 
tom. The mass is again boiled for some 
hours, adding every hour 24 gallons soda lye 
of 25° Baumeé, until the hard seales rise to 
the surface. (See No. 520.) The fire should 
then be extingnished, and after an hour the 
under-lye is to be drawn off. Then boil again 
for 14 to 2 hours with about 25 gallons soda 
lye of 4° Baume, stirring from time to time. 
The fire should then be removed, and the pan 


covered up; the soap will mse to the top of 


the lve, and may be poured into the frames, 
care being taken that no lye gets mixed with 
the soap. This should yield about &0 pounds 
of soap. 

540. Tallow Resin Soap. About 15 
per cent. of resin can be mixed with tallow 
without injuring the color and firmness of the 
soap. A larger proportion deteriorates. the 
quality and produces an inferior soup. Some 
soap-mnakers melt the resin and tallow togeth- 
er before saponifying; but it is better to 
make a soup of each in separate boilers, and 
then nix and boil them together thoroughly 
for half, an hour, and strain threugh a sieve 
before filling the frames. 

541. To Make Resin Soap. Boil 12 
allons caustic soda lye of 30° Baumé in a 
cettle, and add 100 pounds well pulverized 
resin, 10 or 15 pounds at a time, stirring con- 
stantly and thoroughly, the heat being kept 
up to or nearly at boiling point.  Saponifica- 
tion will be effected in about 2 hours. The 
lightest resin is the best for soap. 

542, Cocoanut Oil Soap. Put 10) 
pounds coconut oil and 100 pounds caustic 
soda lye of 27° Baumé into a soap kettle; 
boil and mix thoroughly for 1 or 2 hours, until 
the paste gradually thickens; then diminish 
the hieat, but continue stirring ull the cooling 
paste assumes a white, half-solid mass; then 


transfer quickly to the frames, A mixture of 


equal parts of cocoanut oi and tallow will 
make avery fine filled soup. (See No. 538.) 
Cocoanut oil mixed with almost any fats, 
if they are not in too large proportions, 
will produce tilled soaps. 

543. Palm Oil Soap. Palm oil is sel- 
dom used alone as a saponaceous fat, but is 
emploved in conjunction with other fats, and 
with resin; this latter beg usually saponi- 
fied separately and mixed afterwards. (Sce 
No. 540.) The directions for making tallow 
soap apply equally well to palm oil. The fol- 
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ot water; put a portion of this lye inte a 
clean barrel; stir In by degrees 25 pounds 
grained tallow; add the rest of the lye and 
stir it briskly for at least an hour; then let it 
rest, and before it is cold pour it into a frame 
or box, and finish according to No. 520. 

545. Dawson’s Patent Composite 
Soap. Strong potach lye, 75 pounds; tal- 
tow, 75 pounds; cocoanut oil, 25 pounds. 
Boil until the compound is saponified in the 
usual manner. 

To make 80 pounds of the new composi- 
tion, take 2 gallons boiling soft water ina ket- 
tle, add 4 pound sal soda, 2 ounces borax, 2 
table-spoontuls spirits of turpentine, and 1 
tea-spoonful linseed oil. Stir this mixture un- 
til the borax and soda are dissolved; then add 
1d pend: of the above soap made from lye, 
tallow, and cocoanut oil; and continue the 
boiling with stirring for 15 minutes, until the 
Whole fs incorporated and dissolved. Now 
add 2 ounces spirits of bartshorn, and. stir. 
It may be scented with any essential oil, or 
odor, and colored, if desired; then run off 
and molded into cakes fit for toilet use. [tis 
a good soap for chapped hands, and is free 
from any disagreeable odor. 

546. Chemical Soap. Powdered ful- 
ler’s earth, L ounce; just moisten with spirits 
of turpentine; add salt. of tartar, 1 ounce; 
best potash, 1 ounce; work the whole into a 
paste with a little scap. It is excellent for 
removing grease spots, 

547. To Make Hard White Tallow 
Soap. Dissolve 2 pounds sal soda in 1 gal- 
lon boiling soft water; mix into it 2 pounds 
tre:h slacked lime, stirring occasionally for a 
few hours; then let it settle, pour off the 
clear liquid, and boil 2 pounds alae in it un- 
til all the tallow is dissolved. Cool it ina flat 
box, and cut it into bars or cakes, It can be 
scented by stirring in the desired perfume 
when cool. 

5648. To Make Home-made Caustic 
Soda. Dissolve 6 pounds common washing 
soda in 4 gallons warm water; slack 6 pounds 
clean fresh quicklime ina tub, using only ar 
much water as is needed to crumble it perfect: 
ly; add the slacked lime to the solution of 


boiling water; stir thoroughly and let it settle; 
then pour off the clear lye for use. 

549. To Make Domestic Soap. Put 
the caustic soda lve, prepared in the manner 
and quantity given in the last receipt, inte a 
clean iron kettle, and add, during continual 
stirring, 12 pounds clarified grease, dusting tn, 

alittle at a time, 4 ounces finely powdered 
borax; let it beil gently for 10 or 1S minutes, 
until it thickens and becomes repy ; then have 


‘ stir the two together, adding 4 gallons 
| 


lowing are among the best: mixtures and pro-|in readiness a tight box, lined with a piece of 


portions of palm oil for soaps : 
30 pounds palin oil, <0 pounds tallow, and 
2 pounds resin. 


30 pounds palm oil, £0 pounds tallow, and) 


20 pounds resin. 

90 pounds palin oil and 10 pounds cocoanut 
oil. 

15 pounds palm oil, 550 pounds lard, 5 
pounds cocoanut oil, and S pounds claritied 
Tesi. 

544. To Make Soap from Grained 
Tallow, Mix © pounds caustic soda and % 


mu:lin large enovgh to hang well cver the 
sides, to allow cf the contents bemg after- 
ward conveniently diltGd out; pour the amis. 
“ture from the kettle into the box, and let. it 
ostand fora few days to harden; when suffi. 
ciently firm, turn it out onto a table, and cut 
it inte bars with athin wire, Scap thusmiude, 
and Jeft to harden in a dry room, will be fit 
for use in a month. 


| 650. To Make Home-made Caustic 


Lye from Ashes. Provide a box whore 
sides terminate in a point, aud having au cr 
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fice at the lower end (see illustration); this!ty of bleached palm oil is to be added to them. ' 
should be mounted high enough to allow Gocoa oil and pale yellow resin saponaceous 
of a-vessel being placed underneath it, to re-. matters also enter into the composition of cer- 
ceive the liquid that runs out of the bottom. tain toilet soaps. These body soaps may be 
The box is then well lined with straw (see, obtained ax wanted from any well-conducted 
No. 607), upon which fresh wood ashes are | soap factory. Tobe adapted to the purposes 
placed, adding to the ashes about one twen- | of perfumery they must be perfectly neutral, 
firm, free from unpleasant odor and all tenden- 
cy to crust in cold, or siceat in damp weather. 
They should, moreover, give a rich lather 
without wasting too rapidly in the water. 
Soaps, generally, in their original condition, 
are usually deficient in many of those points; 
and must, for the purposes of perfumery, un- 
dergo a refining process, which is as. follows: 
554. To Refine Soap for 
Toilet Soap. ‘The soap, ax purchased in 
bars or blocks, being piled upon the shelf of 
the rasping machine, is next placed in the 
hopper, and as the wheel revolves, knives 
come against the soap and cut it into meal, 


tieth the quantity of fresh slacked lime (see | Which falls into the reception box beneath. 
No. 519); then pour hot water upon it, and| It is now In a state fit to be melted readily, 
the lye will filter through into the vessel be- | for which purpose it is transferred to a steam 
low. For the purposes of soap-making, this | bath, and mixed with rose and orange-flower 
lye must be concentrated by broiling until a) Waters, each half a gallon, to every hundred 
sound potato will not sink below the surface, Pounds of soap. The steam being let on, and 

551. To Make Home-made Soap. . the ee kettle covered, its contents be- 
Fill an iron kettle two-thirds full of the con- | come gradually fluid, and in this state must 
centrated lye prepared according to the last; be xtirred with a crutch—which is a long stick 
receipt; add to it melted fat, a adlefal at a | having the form of an inverted T—until the 
time, stirring constantly until the mass be-; Paste becomes uniformly consistent and 
comes creamy; next add small quantities. of smooth throughout. It is then allowed to 
salt at a time, stirring without intermission | Ceol, again melted, but without fragrant wa- 
until a perfect ring can be made on the surface | ter. and crutched as before. When the con- 
with a stick; then let the fire go out and the | tents of the vessel comprise several kinds of 
soap will rise to the surface and harden as it) 8@@P, great care must be observed not to put 
eools; the lye can be drawn from under it by |i all at once, but to add and melt each sue- 
tilting the kettle, or the soap may be lifted off | Cessively, and to crutch constantly, so as to 


and laid out to dry until hard enough to eut it | effect an intimate mixture. When the paste 
into bars. (See No. 549.) begins to cool, coloring matter as may be de- 


552. Ox-gall Soap. Gall soap, for the| sited is then added, and subsequently the per- 
washing of fine silken cloths and ribbons, is/ fume, which is reserved to the last, to avoid 
prepared ii the following manner: In a/®Dy unnecessary loss by evaporation from the 
vessel of copper 1 pound cocoanut oil is heated | hot paste. 
to 60° Fahr., and + pound caustic soda is} 555. To Perfume, Cut and Stamp 
added, with constant stirring. In another; Toilet Soap. When extracts or bouquets 
vessel $ pound white Venetian turpentine is| te used, they must be added to the com- 
heated, and when quite hot, stirred into the | Ppeund in meal, and incorporated with the 
copper kettle. This kettle is then covered | Mass by kneading it with the hands; for the ap- 
and left for 4 hours, being gently heated, after | Plication of heat would impair the delicacy of 
which the fire is increased until the contents | the odor, ax well as occasion loss by ts evap- 
are perfectly clear; then 1 pound ox-gall jy! 0ration. In large establishments this is done 
added. After this, sufficient perfectly dry by passing the meal repeatedly between mar- 
Castile soap is stirred into the mixture to | ble rollers. ; ; 
cause the whole to yield but iittle under the!’ The soap is now realy to be put into the 

resyure of the finger; for which purpose, | Cooling frames, which is a rectangular well, 
rom 1 to 2 pounds of soap are required for |™ade of a series of wooden frames, resting 
the above quantity. After cooling, the soap ix | Successively one upon the other. In a day or 


cut into pieces. It is excellent, and will not, (We it is sufficiently hard to be cut into tab- 
injure the finest colors. lets of the size of the sections of each frame ; 


they are set up edgewise, and left for several 
days to dry, and are then barred by means of 
° a wire. The sections or lifts of the frames 
‘oilet Soaps. To this class: be- | regulate the width of the bars, and the gauges 

long the finer kinds of scented soaps, ; adjust their breadth—these latter being made 
which have emollient properties. They »re| so as to eut bars or squares of four, six, eight 
rarely made direct by the perfumer, the body! or any required number to the pound of soap. 
or basis being a well-selected white soap, subse-; The bars are further subdivided into tablets, 
quently cleaned and puritied. For the choic- | and subjected to pressure for the purpose of 
est grades, the body should be made of amix- imparting solidity, and ormamenting the exte- 
ture of olive and sweet-almond oil, as the fat! rior with some appropriate device, or impress- 
stock. Lard and beef tallow make the next ing upon it the maker’s name; the shape of 
best stock : and for palin soap a small quanti- | the tablet being determined by the form of the 
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mould or die-box in which it is pressed. The| mixture of olive oil soap, 60 pounds; and 
press is of ordinary construction, with spiral 7 curd soap, 40 pounds; colored with 1 pound 
eprings to throw out the soap tablet from the of finely bolted vermilion. The perfume con- 
die-box as soon as it is pressed. In some fac- | sisting of attar of rose, 6 ounces; attars of 
tories the pressure is more effectually accom- | sarital anil geranium, each 1 ounce; and tinc- 
plished by means of asteam hammer, which is ture of musk, 8 ounces; must be added to the 
made to give three blows, directly vertical, to) cold soap in meal, and incorporated by knead- 
each tablet of soap. Savonettes or soap-balls ing. The oil soap may be replaced by curd 
are shaped by rotating blocks of soap upon a/ soap, but the quality of the rose soap will not 
808 gs Te of brass, with sharp edges. | then be so fine. 

856 o Marble Soap. The mottled or} 564. Savon au Bouquet. White soap, 
marble appearance is usually given to soap, |60 pounds; perfumed in the cold with 8 
on the large scale, by watering the nearly fin- | ounces of extract bouquet; or in warm paste 
ished soap with a strong lye of crude soda! with a mixture of attar of bergamot, 8 ounces; 
(preferably one rich in sulphurets), by means of | attars of cloves and sassafras, each $ ounce; 
8 watering-pot furnished with a rose-spout. In| attar of thyme, 1 ounce; attar of neroli, 1 
Castile soap it is given with a solution of sul-!ounce. The soap body must be previously 
phate of iron, used in the same way. On the | colored brown with 1 pound of caramel. The 
small scale, with toilet soaps, the mottle is | soap scented with the attars is inferior to that 
either given in the way noticed under “Mottled | pertumed with extract bouquet. The _per- 
Soap Balls” (see No. 576),or, in a like manner, | fume, and with it the title of the soap, can be 
by combining some of the soap, colored at| varied according to the caprice of fashion. 
the time of scenting it, with the remaining; 565. Poncine Soap. Curd scap, 50 
uncolored portion. pounds; cocoanut oil soap, the same quanti- 

557, ‘Almond Soap. This is a very ity, melted to paste and crutched with 10 or 
white soap, which, when genuine, 1s made by ; 20 pounds of finely bolted pumice-sione pow- 
the cold process (see Nos. 582 and 583), and/der. The perfume is a mixture of attars of 
from pure oil of sweet almonds. The kind, | thyme, cassia, caraway, and lavender, each 1 
however, generally met with, is made as fol- | pound. 
lows: White curd soap, 100 pounds; cocoa-| 566. Spermaceti Soap. The genuine 
nut oil, 15 pounds; purified as before directed | spermaceti soap is superior to all others in 
(see No. 554), and perfumed with a mixture of| emollient properties ; but it is rarely made 
attar of bitter almonds, 14 pounds; and attars from pure stock, owing to the difficulty in 
of cloves and caraway, ach 8 ounces. saponifving it. As generally vended it con- 

558. White Windsor Soap. The gen- sists of white curd soap, 14 pounds; perfumed 
uine old white Windsor is made from a body | with a mixture of attar of bergamot, 24 
of which a mixture of lard and olive oil is the | ounces, and attar of Jemon, & ounces. 
fat stock; and attars of caraway, lavender,| 6567. Palm Soap. Curd soap, made of 
and rosemary, constitute the perfume. a mixture of $ lard, } bleached palm oil, and 

The modern Windsor soap is made from ; the remainder olive oil or spermacet, consti- 
fine white curd soap, 115 pounds; cocoanut-|tutes the body of palm soap. Its natural 
oil soap, 20 pounds; perfumed with a mixture /odor is that of the violet, which is some- 
of attar of caraway, 14 pounds; attars of| times stimulated by the addition of a little 
thyme and rosemary, each 8 ounces; and at-!attar of portugal, with a less portion of attar 
tars of cassia and cloves, each 4 ounces. of cloves. 

559. Brown Windsor Soap. Curd} 6568. Floating Soap. All the hard 
a 100 pounds; cocoanut oil soap, and pale! soaps increase bulk by mechanical batting of 
yellow resin soap, each 25 pounds; color with the paste; the loss of density thus produced 
caramel (see No. 694), 8 ounces; and perfume , gives them the property of floating in water. 
with a mixture of attars of caraway, cloves, | The batting is best accomplished by means of 
thyme, cassia, petit-grain, and lavender, each | a churn-twirl, rotating on a pivet in the bot- 
8 ounces. Mortit’s oleic soap, of first grade, | tom of the melting pan, and put in motion by 
is_ peculiarly adapted as a body for brown, a handle. 

Windsor soap, as it gives a rich lather, and is} Expose 5 pounds olive-oil or almond soap, 
very smooth and bighly emollient. More-|and 1} pints soft waterin a bright copper pan, 
over, it contains its normal moisture for a; to a steam or water heat, and assiduously beat 
great length of time. and agitate the nuxture until it has more than 

560. Honey Soap. White curd soap, 40/ double its volume; then pour it into a cold 

ounds ; melee and crutched with white! frame, cool it quickly, and, when hard, cut. it 

oney, 10 pounds; storax, 2 pounds; and |into bars or cakes. It may be colored and 
powdered benzoin, 1 pound. scented at will. Floats on water, and lathers 

561. Imitation Honey Soap. An im-| freely, but will not bear souking or much wet, 
Itation honey soap is made by melting togeth- | as it rapidly softens. 
er pale yellow soap, 100 pounds; soft soup, 14] 669. Transparent Soap. This amber- 
pounds; and pertuming with attar of citroa-|looking soap is made by dissolving hard 
ella, 14 pounds. white soap, previously reduced to meal and 

562. Frangipani Soap. Curd soap, |thoroughly dried. in alcohol, A steam-bath, 
colored: brown with caramel, 7 pounds; per- | fitted with a stil-head, makes a good .con- 
fumed with a mixture of attars of neroli and | taining vessel, The alcohol and soap are 
Vitivert, each 4 ounces; attar of rose, 2] taken in about equal proportions ; and, as the 
drachins; attar of suntal, 14 ounces; and | solution proceeds, any spirit Which may distill 
civet, 2 drachms. The latter is to be pre-|over must be allowed to condense in a worm, 
viously triturated with the attars. and collected in a receiver. The heat. should 

563, Rose Soap. This is made from a:not exceed 212%. After solution, the whole 
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must be allowed time for settling; after | best yellow soap, with or without the addition 


which, the clear fiuid is to be drawn off from 


of } its weight of white soft soap and a little 


the sediment into wooden frames; or globular | sweet oil, is the best for these balls. 


moulds of britannia metal, if it is desired to 


Mottled Soap Balls. Cut the soap 


cast it in ball form. Previous to settling it | (recently prepared, and not too dry) into dice, 


may be colored as dexired—red, with tincture 7 
of alkanet; yellow, with tincture of turmeric ; | 
orange, with mixture of the two tinctures ; | 


or small square pieces, roll them in colored pow- 
der (see below), and then mould them into 
balls by powerful pressure, observing to mix 


reen, with tincture of chlorophyle ; blue, , the colors as little aa possible. 


with tincture of noe carmine. Transparent 
goap is rather trans ucent when first made, 
and does not clear until perfectly dry. The 
perfumes are the same as for the other soaps. 

570. Glycerine Soap. Any iild toilet 
soap (as the basis of bouquet, rose, OF Wind- 
gor soap) with which about zs to gy of its 
weight of Price's glycerine has been intimate- 
ly incorporated Ww “ist in the melted state. It 
is generally tinged of a red or rose color, 
with a little tincture of archil or of dragon’s 
blood; or orange yellow, with a little an- 
natta. It is variously scented ; but oil of, 
bergamot, or rose-geranium (ginger-grass). 
supported with a little oil of cassia, oF Cassia 
supported with essential oil of almonds, ap- 
pear to be its favorite perfumes. 


The colors usually employed, and which 
should be in very fine powder, are: Blue— 
indigo, powder-blue, OF ginalts. Grreen—pow- 
der-blue and bright yellow-ochre. Orange— 
yellow deepened with 4 little red. Red— 
red bole, sesquioxide of iron, or jewelers 
rouge. ¥ ellow—Dbright yellow-ochre, or Dutch 
pink. 

By varying the shade of color, which is 
done by diluting it with alittle farina or chalk, 
and by using soap-dice separately coated with 
two or more colors, “mottled savonettes ” of 
any color, OF mixture of colors, may be pro- 
duced at will. 

577. Mercurial Soap. Take of corro- 
sive sublimate (crushed small), 1 drachm; 
rectified spirit (to dissolve, say) 1 fluid 


571. Musk Soap. Best tallow soap, 30) ounce ; white Castile soap (in powder), 4 


pounds; palm vil soap, 20 pounds; pows ered 
cloves, pale roses and gilliflowers, ot each 4¢' 
ounces; essence of bergamot and essence of | 
musk, of each 3} ounces ; Spanish brown, 4 
ounces. 


572. Orange Flower Boap. Best tal-| 


low soap, 30 pounds; pahn oil soap, 20) 
ounds; essence of portugal and essence of 
amnbergris, each 7} ounces; yellowish green 
coloring, made of ochre and indigo, BF ounces ; 
vermilion, 1} ounces. . 

573. Cinnamon Soap. This is usually 
a mixture of tallow and ait aap like that of 
“savon au bou uet,” colored with about ¢ 
pound yellow ocnre, and scented with 1 ounce 
oil of cinnamon (supported with a little oil of 


of this soap, and 18 very fine: 

6 pounds finest white curd soap; 34 younds 
finest palm oil soap; 1 pound olive vil BOLD 5 
14 ounce oil of cinnamon ; + ounce oil of 
bergamot; ¢ ounce oil of sassatras; 1 drachm 
English oil of javender; and about t pound | 
levigated yellow ochre. : 

Oil of cassia 18 commonly substituted for 
the oil of cinnamon; and always so in 
second and inferior qualities. 

574. Glycerine Soap Balls. To any 
recently made toilet soap, sliced, and melted 
by a gentle heat, without water (if possible), 


add Price's glycerine, in the proportion of 1 


~ 


them by vigorous stirring, which should be 


ounce to the pound ; thoroughly incorporate | 


ounces; beat them to a uniform Mass in a 
wedgwood-ware mortar, adding a few drops 
of attar of roses, OF of a mixture of the oils 
of caxaia and bitter almonds. Nothing me- 
tallie must touch it. This is the ‘ sapo hy- 
drargyni pichloridi” of medical writers. The 
above has been recoinmended 10 various skin 
diseases, including iteh; also as “Savon An- 
tisyphilitique,” under which name it is often 
sold. 

578. Sulphur Soap; Sulphuretted 
Soap. Take ¢ pound white curd or Castile 
soap (recent); 1 ounce best flowers of sulphur 
(levigated) ; 1 fluid ounce rectified spirit 
(strongly colored with alkunet); and sufficient 
attar of roses to atrongly scent the mass. 
Beat the whole together, to a smooth paste, 
in. a marble or wedgwood ware mortar. 
This is Sir H. Marsh’s formula. Recoin- 


mended in itch, and various other skin (lis- 


eases. It is particularly eerviceable as a com- - 


mon toilet soap, to persons troubled with 
slight cutaneous eruptions. Its daily use 
tends to render the skin fair and smooth, 
The spirit and coloring may be omitted at 
will; and, as 4 toilet. soap, only half the 
above quantity of sulphur 1s amply sufficient. 
Caution in using Medica 
Soaps. Before using mercurial oF sulphur 
soap, finger-Tings, ear-rings, and bracelets of 
wold, &¢., should be removed, and not re- 
laced until some short time after the hands 
ave become quite dry; as otherwise they 
will be tarnished, and even biackened and 


continued until the mass has cooled consider- | corroded. The same applies to all other cos8- 


ably, when it should be at onee made into 
balls. 
575. Sand Soap Balls. Thexe are pre 
ared by adding to the inelted soap about half 
its weight of fine siliceous sand. Sifted sand | 
‘3 usually employed. Some persons prefer 
the shelly sea-sand (sifted from the als and 
well washed) for the purpose. For the finer: 
qualities, finely-powdered pumice-stone in now | 


metics containing the same mineral ingre- 
dients. 

580. Whale-oil Soa to Destroy In- 
sects, Render common ye caustic, by boil- 
ing it at full strength on quicklimne ; then 
take the lye and boil it with as much whale- 
oil foot as it will saponify (change to soap), 
pour off into moulds, and, Wucil eold, it 18 
tolerably hard. Whale-oil vert 18 the xedi- 


usually employed. Used to prevent rough- | ment produced in refining whale oil. 


nexa and thickening of the skin in cold weath- | 
er; also to clean the hands when dirty. The: 


581. Carbolic Acid Soap. Take freshly 
prepared cocoanut-oil soap, LoU parts, and fuser 


~~ 
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7 
then add a solution of aleohol, 10 parts; car- be tested; put it into a flask containing an 
bolic acid, 6 parts; caustic potassa, 2 parts; ounce of 95° alcohol, and shake thoroughly ; 
oil of lemon, 1 part; and mix with stirring. the alcohol dissolves the caustic alkali per 
To be poured into moulds. fectly, but will not take up any other in- 
gredients. After standing for a few hours ta 
settle, decant the clear quid, and evaporate 
on a porcelain capsule until thoroughly dry ; 
Soap by the Cold Process. i the ght of the ae residue will Beale nuin- 
Although the commoner kinds of soap. ber of grains, f. ¢., the percentage, of caustic 
are usually made by boiling. they can be | alkali in 100 grains of the soda or potash. 
made by the cold process if desired; and the 587. To Find the Percentage of Car. 
fatty substances employed are substantially | ponated Alkali in a Caustic Soda or Pot- 
the same in both methods. The cold or little- agh, Dissolve 100 grains of the rample in 4 
pan process is, however, almost exclusively | ounces water ina flask ; next weigh out 106 
alopted in the manufacture of fancy or toilet grains finely powdered crystals of oxalic acid , 
soups, and for these purposes the fat requires | add small ‘portions of this acid at a time t; 
to be purified and deodorized, especially where the alkali in the flask, stirring thoronghly 
any delicate scent is to be used in perfuming t 
it. (See Nos. 5383 and 530.) The lve em- 
loved for saponification without boiling must 
he much stronger than that used in the boil- 
ing process, and should be entirely clear and 
colorless; a strength of about 36° Baumé is 
usnally necessary. ; 
583. To Make Soap by the Cold Pro- 
cess, Tneorporate by degrees 50) pounds 
concentrated caustic lve of 35° Baumé, into 
100 pounds fat at a temperature not higher 
than 104° Fahr. (see No. 523); continue to stir 
thoroughly with a broad wooden paddle, until 
a complete ring can be drawn on its surface 
with the paddle. In making scented soap, 
the perfinming ingredients must now be stirred 
in. The paste is then run into frames lined 
with linen, flaps of which should be left above 
the edges of each frame, wide enough to ad- 
mit of their being hud over the surface of the 
paste, with which the frame must be entirely 
tilled. The paste being thus completely con- 
fined by the linen, the frames are closed with 
a wooden cover and left for 12 hours. Dur- 
ing this interval the temperature of the paste 
in the frames rises spontaneously to a much 
higher degree, producing complete saponifica- 
tion, The soap is afterwards taken out of the 
frames, cut, and dried. The hardness of the 
soap Will depend on the deseription of fats 
and Ives used. (See No. S21.) 
584. Method of Testing Caustic 


Alkali. The strength and practical value of 


commercial caustic soda or potash can only 
be ascertained by analysis. The methods 
given below are simple, and will determine, 
with sufficient accuracy, the percentage of 
water, caustic alkali, and carbonated alkali 
contained ina given sample; and hence the 
quantity of impurity, if any. 

585. To Find the Percentage of Wa- 
ter in a Caustic Soda or Potash. Weigh 
carefully 100) grains of the alkali into a cap- 
sule (a flat evaporating dish of suitable size, 
a watch glass is a small capsule), and dry 
them by heating over a flame; a cold glass 
held over the contents of the capsule will 
show the slightest evaporation of water. 
When no more moisture can be detected, al- 
low them to cool; then weigh the residue in 
the capsule, and the difference of the weights 
before and after drving will be the number of 
grains of water contained in 100 grains of the 
alkali: that is. the percentage of water. 

586. To Estimate the Percentage of 
Caustic Alkali in a Caustic Soda or 
Potash, Powder 100 grains of the alkali to 


| with a glass rod, and apply heat; continue to 
,add the acid until the Not mixture tinges lit- 
‘mus paper slightly red; the saturation is then 
-complete, and the acid has neutralized or com- 
~bined with all the alkali, both carbonate and 
;caustic. Weigh the oxalic acid which re- 
mains; and, by deducting from 100, we know 
ihow much we have used. Now every 7.87 
grains oxalic acid that have been used, have 
neutralized 5 grains soda or 7 grains potash, 
according ax the sample consists of caustic 
soda or caustic sotache hence we find the 
total number of grains of alkali in the 100 
grains under test. By the previons method 
we can find the percentage of caustie alkali in 
100 grains of the sample; deducting the 
grains of this latter from the weight of the 
'whole alkali eliminated by the oxalic acid, the 
balance or remainder will be the percentage 
of carbonated alkali. 

' By these three steps we get the percentage 
of water, the percentage of caustic alkali, and 
‘the percentage of carbonated alkali; these 
added together and deducted from 100° give 
the percentage of foreign matter or impurity 
in the matter tested. (See Alkalimetry. ) 

588. To Make Soap-makers’ Concen- 
trated Caustic Lye. [oil 8 gallons water 
‘in a kettle capable of holding 150) gallons; 
stirin, a little ata time, 100 pounds powdered 
soda (or potash, if for potash lve), until it 
ix all dissolved: then mix in gradually, by 
stirring, 48 pounds freshly slacked line of a 
creamy consistency ; the boiling must not: be 
alowed to slacken during the whole process, 
until complete causticity is obtained, which 
may be ascertained by taking a little ina test 
glass, and, when cool, adding to ita few drops 
of nitric acid; if this causes effervescence, the 
causticity is imperfect and the boiling must be 
continued until a test with nitrie acid causes 
no effervescence, When this is the case, the 
contents of the ketde should be allowed to 
cool and settle for about 12 hours. The clear 
liquor can then be drawn off into a vat lined 
with lead—a syphon may be used tor this pur- 
pose with advantage. The lve can be made 
to any desired strength by evaporation. 

589. To Make Concentrated Caustic 
Soda Lye—Kurten’s Method. The lve tit 
for toilet soap must be either made from the 
purest German soda at 95 degrees of strength, 
or (which is better for the purpose) from 
crystallized soda. English soda of 80 to BS 
degrees, such as is generally found in) eom- 
merce, is Not to be used, as it produces a bad 
article. 
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When the lye for finer soap is to be made, ' lye are to be added. When the paste has be- 
100 pounds lime are added to 100 pounds come smooth and uniform throughout, it is 
German soda at 95 per cent., whereas 45 transferred to a cooling frame, pertumed, and 
pounds lime to 100 pounds cry stallized sodais left in a room of moderate temperature for a 
the general proportion. few days to set and ripen. It is then ready 

The soda is dissolved in the boiler with to be cut into tablets and pressed, 

Water, or with a weak lye remaining fron a: 692. Almond Soap. Genuine almond 
former operation at 20 degrees of strength, soap is made from oil of sweet almonds, 50 
and afterwards added to the lime slacked to a! pounds, and seda lye of 36° Baume, 25 
state like broth. This mixture must boil 2 pounds, the latter being gradually added to 
hours and be left to deposit. the former ata temperature between 125° to 

The next day, the lve, which probably pd 150°, and the whole stirred constantly until 
be at 12 degrees (Baumé) must be take e is & smooth paste. It ix then 
and the boiler filled afresh. The lye draw nh transferred to a cooling frame, perfumed with 
trom the line and at 38 degrees, ix poured in attar of bitter almonds, and then left for 
with it to evaporate. By this method a lye is, several days to set and ripen. 
produced at a medium of 9 or 10 degrees, but| 693. Ordinary Cocoanut Oil Soap. 
It must be evaporated till, ac cording to! 100 pounds cocoannt oil—or 90 pounds cocoa- 
areometer, it shows 34 degrees. After the nut oil and 10 pounds of either tallow or palin 
cooling it will weigh 36 pounds. This ev ape | vil-sauponiliv d by the cold process with 225 
oration of the lye is to increase its causticity, | pounds caustic soda lve of 219 Baumeé, and 75 
and to cause all the dirt contained in it to; pounds of salt water of 12° Baume, will com- 

recipitate to the bottom, which can be done bine to forin 400 pounds of cocoanut oil yoap. 
in a day if it is sufficiently strong. 594. Cocoanut Oil Soap. 100 pounds 

The, clear lye is then drawn off from the! cocoanut oil and 56 pounds caustic soda lye of 
dirty deposit, and put either into vitriol bottles | 362 Baumé, treated according to the cold 
or into an iron vessel well covered. — If vitriol) process, will produce 153 pounds cocoanut oil. 
bottles are used, they must be filled with soap. 
water in which some lime has been dissolved, | 595. Paris Toilet Tablet Soap. & 
to take away any acid remaining in the bottle, ) pounds of this soap can be made by the cold 
which would, if this precaution be not taken, | process by using the following ingredients: 20 
absorb much of the causticity of the lye; and | pounds tallow, 30 pounds coe ‘onnutoil, 8 pounds 
this must be done several days before using | lard, 31 pounds caustic soda Lye of 836° Baumé, 
the bottles. The dirt and deposit from the and 5 pounds caustic potash lye of the same 
salt remaining at the bottom after the boiling, ; strength, 
can be added to the lime in the weak lyes. 596. Paris Toilet Round Soap. 25 

We have not made the experiment of using | pounds cocoanut off, 7 pounds lard, 50 ta 52 
the lve stronger than 11 degrees before evap-| pounds caustic soda lve of 36° Baume, will 
oration, as we have learned from France that. produee 150 pounds of the ROAD, 
it must not be stronger than 11 degrees. Yet,| 6597. Shaving Soap. hither 66 pounds 
after mature experience, it appears to us;tallow and 34 pounds cocoanut oil—or 33 
now that a lye can be obtained quite as good ; pounds of tallow, the same quantity of palin 
by adding more soda and line to the lye, andj oil, and 34 pounds cocoanut oil—treated by 


thus increasing the strength to 13 or 20 de-| the cold process with 120 pounds caustic soda 
grees, by which the evaporation is: spared. | lve of 27° Bauiné, will make 214 pounds of 
In this case more vessels are wanted, which | shaving soap. An addition of 12 pounds of 
must not be of wood, but of iron, because the | salt water of 12- Baumé to the palm oil mix- 
wood will color the Ive, which must be; ture, will add 12 pounds to the yield of soap. 
especially avoided for fine soap, for the only| 598. Washing Soap. A mixture of 
means of obtaining a perfect soap, free froin | either 60 pounds tallow—or 30 pounds each of 
defect, is to use none except the finest and | tallow and palm oil—with 40 pounds of eocoa- 
whitest lye, and oil or grease of the greatest | nut oil, treated by the cold) process with 125 
purity. pounds caustic soda lye of 27° Baumé, and 
590. To Test Lye. In testing the/25 pounds salt water of 12° Baume, will turn 
strength of Ives with a hydrometer, an exact} out 244 pounds washing soap. 
result could be obtained if the caustic alkalil 599. Cheap Washing Soap. 60 pounds 
employed by soap-inakers and dyers were! cocoanut oi} with 40 pounds of either tallow 
absolutely pure; but as this is seldom, if] or palm oil, treated cold with 135 pounds 
ever, the caxe, the linpurities which exist Inj} caustic soda ‘lye of 27° Baume, and 50 pounds 
the lyes under examination, influence the) salt water of 15° Baumé, will produce 278 
specific weight of the lve, and due allowance: pounds washing soap. 
must be made for this; thus, an indication by 
the hydrometer of 20 per cent. does not prove 
that the lye contains 20 per cent. of pure 
caustic alkali, but includes the foreign matter. 
Still, this method of testing will give com- 
parative strengths exactly. 


oft Soaps. These differ from the 
hard “nie I having potash in place 
of soda as their alkaline base. They are all 
591. White Soap. Lard, 40 pounds;, more or less pasty or gelatinous: and they 
and caustic soda lye, of 352 Baumé, 20 nay be made either by the boiling or cold 
pounds. Melt the fat by a heat notexceeding process. Of the soft soaps used in perfumery, 
150° Fahr.; add, during constant stirring, 10) that known a3 fig soap is the only one that is 
pounds of the lye. After one hour's stirring, ' boiled. 
the heat being continued all the time ata 601. Fig Soap. The fat stock is chiefly 
moderate degree, the remaining 10 pounds of: oil—generally olive oil—with the addition of 
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a little tallow to give it the granular appear-|it the next day; stir it very frequently during 
ance called fig. the day and for several successive days. Al: 
602. Shaving Cream. This is madeby low it to rest for three months in the cellar. 
inelting 20 pounds of lard in a steun bath at | 609. Shaker Method of Making Soft 
a temperature of 212°, and then letting 5'Soap. Place a shallow iron kettle, to bold 
pounds of caustic potarsa lye of 36° Bauiné | from 4 to 6 barrels, just out of the wash-room, 
runin very slotcly, during constant stirring with under cover of a shed. Extend $ or } inch 
a wooden paddle; when the paste becomes: pipe-for steam to the middle of the bottom, 
thick, 5 pounds more of lye are added in the | bending it to form of surface, and terminating 
kauine manner, After several hours’ stirring’ with open end. Take another pipe to dis 
the paste becomes firm, and is finished. It is charge cold water over the top of the kettle 
then transferred to a mortar and triturated | Use the best quality of first sorts of potash, 
until the soap becomes perfectly even through- | in the proportion of 6 pounds of potash to 7 
out, and assumes a@ pearly appearance. Attar; pounds of grease, for a barrel of 40 gallons. 
of alaonds is the perfuine for almond cream; Break up the potash into small lumps, and 
and attur of rose for rose cream. They are ‘dissolve it in say 2 pails of hot water to 24 
dissolved in a little alcohol, and added during | pounds. It dissolves rather slowly when the 
the trituration. The rose cream is colored at} potash is good. When dissolved, put the so- 
the same time with tincture of alkanct. lution into the kettle, add the grease quite 
603. Rypophagon Soap. This ix a; warm, and stir the mixture together. Allow 
mixture of equal parts of pale yellow resin! it to stand over night, if convenient. In the 
soup and fig soft soap, perfumed with attars morning, apply a moderate jet of steam until 
of anise and citronella. the mixture appears ropy, or rather soapy. 
604. Essence of Soap or Shaving Shut off the steam and open the cold water 
Cream. Take + pound white soft soap (see: valve, stirring the mixture as the water runs, 
No. 606), 2 fluid Nea lias liquor of potassa ;' until the kettle is full, or the required quantity 
1 pint rectified spirit, and perfume at will: obtained for the materials used. 
put them into a strong bottle of glass or tin,| 610. To Make Good Lye. Hickory 
cork it close, set it In warm water for a short | ashes are the best for making common wash- 
time, and occasionally agitate it briskly until ing soft soap (when it is not desirable to use 
solution be complete, After repose, pour off) the potash lve), but those from sound beech, 
the clean portion from the dregs (if any) into! mile or almost any kind of hard wood, ex- 
clean bottles for use, and at once closely cork j cept oak, will) answer well. A) common 
them. If the solution be not sufficiently | barrel, set upon an inclined platform, makes 
transparent, a little rectified spirit should be a very good Jench but one made of boards set 
ailded to it before decantation. A little spirit; in a trough in V shape is to be preferred, for 
(fully proof) may be added if it be desired to | the strength of the ashes is better obtained, 
render it thinner. If much essential oil be) and it may be taken to pieces when not in 


used to perfume it, the transparency of the 
product will be lessened. 

605. Soft Olive Oil Soap; Medicinal 
or Toilet Soft Soap is seap made of olive oil 


and potash. It is vellowish-white, inodorous, | 


and of the consistence of thick honey. Tt is 
the soft xoap (sapo mollis) of the British 
Pharmacopela. 


use, and laid up. First, in the bottom of the 
leach put a few sticks; over them spread a 
piece of carpet. or woolen cloth, which — is 
much better than straw; put on a few inches 
of ashes, and from 4 to 8 quarts lime; fill 
with ashes, moistened, and tamp down well— 
tap the firmest in the centre. It is difficult 


jto obtain the full strength of ashes in a burrel 


606. White Soft Soap is svap made of | without removing them after a day's leaching, 


lard and potash. Only used in cosmeties and 
us a toilet soup. 


and mixing them up and replacing. The top 
should be first thrown off} and new ashes 


607. Fine Shaving Cream. Take of added to make up the Dee quantity. Ure 


clarified lard, 7 pounds (avoirdupois); potash 
lve (26 percent. of caustic potash), 3% pounds ; 
rectified spirits, 3 ounces; oil of litter al- 
monds, 2 drachins. Melt the lard ina porce- 
Jain vessel, by a salt-water bath; then run in 
the lye, very slowly, agitating the whole 


tine; when abont half the lye is in, the mix-| 


ture begins to curdle; it will, however, be- 
come so firm that it cannot be stirred. It 
Will assuine a pearly appearance by triturating 
in a mortar, and slowly adding the alcohol, 


hoiling water for second Teaching. This Lye 
should be sufficiently strong to float a potato. 
611. To Make Soft Soap. Take 


about 4 gallons the above lye, and boil up 


thoroughly with 12 pounds of clear grease, 


then add the Jve as it is obtained, keeping 4 
slow fire, and stirring often, until vou have 
a barrel of soap. After boiling the grease 
and 4 gallons of lve together, it may be put 
Ina barrel and the rest of the lye added there, 
which will form good soap if) frequently 


holding the oil of almonds in solution. This: stirred, but the heating process is the best 
furnishes a splendid shaving cream. I when weather and time will pernut the work 
608. To Make Good Common Soft to be done. 
Soap. Fora barrel of soap take 12 pounds; 612, To Make Soft Soap. Break up 8 
of potash to 14 pounds of grease, Dissolve pounds potash into small lumps, and put it 
the pota-h over night in 2 pailfuls of hot soft) into an iron pet with about 3) gallons boiling 
water, in the morning pour it hot over the; water; melt in another iron pot 8 pounds 
grease, Which must have been previously clarified fat; put 3 or 4 gallons hot water into 
rendered down and put in the barrel, put aelean barrel, and add to it a dadlefaul each of 
more water on the potash that remains undis- the [ve and the tat; stir thoroughly, and add 
solved; when hot, add as before, and so on. the lye and the fat, a single ladletul of each 
until all the potash is dissolved; fill up the at) a time, until the whole is thoroughly 
barrel more slowly with cold water, finishing mixed; then stir ina ladleful of hot water at 
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a time until the barrel is full, and stir till the 
mixture becomes & creamy mass; put it away 
fur 3 months in a moderately cool place and 
it will be ready for use. 

613. To Make Turpentine Soap. 
Cut up 3 pounds brown soap and melt it in 7 
quarts water, then 2 it in a stone pot and 


add 9 table-spoonfuls xpirits of turpentine aud 
6 of alcohol. 
614. To Use tine Soap. Make 


very hot suds with some of the soap (see last 
receipt), and let the clothes remain in it half 
an hour. Then wash them out and rinse as 
other clothes are done. It is particularly nice 
for blankets and quilts, as it removes the dirt 
and requires very little rubbing. 

615. To Make Soft Soap Hard. Punt 
intw a kettle 4 pailfuls of soft soap, and stir in 
it, by degrees, about 1 quart of common salt. 
Boil until all the water is separated from the 
curd, remove the fire from the kettle, and 
draw off the water with a syphon (a yard or 
so of india rubber hose will answer). Then 
pour the soap into a wooden form in which 
muslin has been placed. (See No. 549.) For 
this purpose, a wooden box, sufficiently large 
and tight, may be employed. When the soap 
is firm, turn it out to dry, cut into bars with a 
brass wire and let it harden. A _ little 
powdered resin will aszist the soap to harden, 
and give it a yellow color. If the soft soap is 
very thin, more salt must be used. 

16. Labor-saving Soap. Take 2 
pounds sal soda, 2 pounds yellow bar soap, 
and 10 quarts water. Cut the soap in thin 
slices, and buil together 2 hours; strain, and 
it will be fit for use. Put the clothes in soak 
the night before you wash, and to every pail 
of water in which ie boil them, add a pound 
of soap. They will need no rubbing; merely 
rinse them out, and they will be perfectly 
clean and white. 


617. To Estimate the Quality of 


Soap. The quality of soap may be properly 
estimated from the amount of fatty acids 
which any given specimen contains. The 
following simple analysis may be performed 
by any one, and may te relied upon as giving 
good results. The soap to be examined 
should be dissolved in water. If distilled 
water cannot be readily obtained, rain water 
will answer well enough. When a perfect 
solution is obtained, add hydrochloric acid. 
After a little while the fatty acids will be 
found to be separated from the other con- 
stituents of the soap. These should be col- 


75 


and give the skin a tendency to roughen or 
chap, especially when exposed to the wind. 


619. To Pulverize Hard Soap. Hard 
bar soap should be scraped or planed into fine 
shavings, dried in the sun, or by heat, 
thoroughly, and then pounded or crushed. 
After this, it should be placed in a bowl or 
kettle, and a small cannon ball should be used 
to pulverize it; when thoroughly pulverized 
it may be sifted through a very fine sieve. 

620. To Analyze Soap. Take a small 
portion of the svap, place it in a suitable 
vessel (a beaker glass), add ether to it, and 
next acetic acid in a somewhat smaller quan- 
tity. The liquid will separate, after a while, 
into two distinct layers, the upper of which 
contains in solution the fatty acids, while the 
lower layer contains the alkalies and salts, 
and such substances as might happen to be 
insoluble in the two fluids just named. By 
means of a pipette, the fluids are separated 
from each other. The ethereal solution is 
poured into a previously weighed beaker glass, 
and the ether evaporated upon a water bath, 
and next again weighed with the fatty acids 
it contains. The aqueous acetic acid is 
evaporated to dryness, and the quantity of 
alkali determined according to well-known 
methods. (See No. 5286). 

621. Analysis of Soda and Potassa 
The following tables will show at a 

lance all the practical information necessary 
or analyzing or testing the strength of lyes, 
either simple or caustic, as well as affording 
thorough guidance in mixing or adjusting the 
strength of lye for any specific purpose. 

622. Lormé’s Tables. .The following 
tables are used to transform stronger lyes into 
weaker of a definite degree of strength, and 
are by Mr. Eugéne Lormeé. 

The first column at the left of each table 
shows the quantity and the degree of the lye 
to be diluted. 

The second indicates the quantity of water 


| to be added to the lye. 


The third gives the amount of the lye ob- 
tained by the admixture of both liquids. 

The fourth exhibits the degrees of Baumé’s 
areometer of the lye. 


623. Table showing the different 
Areometric Degrees resulti from a 
|mixture of 10 gallons of soda lye, of 36 
‘degrees Baumé, with quantities of water 
varying from 10 to 90 gallons. 


lected, and their relative weight for any given |; ———_—_- 

nanny se aarp: ed relative soe cape eee shove of eer ye as Degrees of 
ound will be a sufficiently just indication of| | of Lye of 36 on8 | of obtained |, Baume o 
the qualit : yj dercoce: of Water. | Lye. the mixture. 

618. To Test Soap. The readiest way 19 10 0 gga 
to find whether soap will injure the delicate 10 2) 30 17 
skin of women or children is to test it with 10 30 40 14 
the tongue. Good soap, in which the caustic | 10 40 50 eS 
alkali is neutralized by thorough combination | 10 5() 60 10 
with the fat, will not have a sharp taste. 10 60 70 9 
The soap used in medicine, and the transpar- 10 70 R0 R 
ent soaps, are neutral and good. Many toilet 10 80 90 ~ 
noaps, and especially the imitation marbled 10 00 100 | Ga 


castile soap, so abundant in the trade, contain 
-too much free alkali. They have not been 
thoroughly boiled, and are very sharp. It is 
not advisable to use such soaps upon delicate 
skins, as they induce redness of appearance, 


10 gallons of lye, of 36 degrees Baume, 


| weigh 1124 Ibs, 
i 
see ere ee 
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624. Table showing the different Areo-' 
metric Degrees resvlting from a mix-| 
ture of 10 pounds o/ soda lye, of 36 de- 
grees Baumé, with 3 
varying from 10 to VO pounds. 


Number of | Number of | Number of Degrees of 


pounds pounds of pounds Baume of 
of Lye of 36 | W: ye : 
peas eed Brien: Hie misture. 
10 10 20 21° 
10 20 30 144 
10 30 40 114 
10 40 50 10 
10 50 60 9 
10 60 70 8 
10 70 80 64 
10 80 90 54 
10 90 100 5 nearly 


8.8 gallons of lye, of 30 degrees Baumé, 


weigh 100 pounds. 


625. Table showing the different Areo- 
metric Degrees resulting from a el 
ture of 10 gallons of soda lye, of 30 de- 
grees Baumé, with peso pe of water 


varying from 10 to 90 gallons. 


Number of | 
gallons 


Number of | Number of 
gallons gallons of 

of Lye of 30| Water to be. 
degrees. | employed. | 


10 10 20 19° 


10 20 30 nearly 14 | 
10 30 40 11 

10 40 50 9 

10 50 60 8 

10 60 7 7 

10 70 80 6 
10 80 0 8 

10 0) 100 4} 


10 gallons of soda lye, of 30 degrees, weigh 
104 pounds; 75 gallons of this lye and 25 gal- 
lons of water give 100 gallons of lve of 25, 
degrees Baume. There are 23} pounds ot 
caustic soda wanted for making 10 gallons of | 
lye of 30 degrees Baume. | 


626. Table showing the different Areo- 
metric Degrees resulting from a mix- 
ture of 10 pounds of soda lye, of 30 de- 
grees Baumé, with quantities of water 
varying from 10 to 90 pounds. 


' 


Number of Number of | Numbcr of 


I 
t Degreca of 


younds ounds of sunds : 
of tI ive of 30 Water to be nf Lye eee 
degrees. employed. | obtained. : 
Sule oS | — 
10 10 20 17° 
10 20) 30 12 
10 30 40) O4 
10 40 50 re 
10 50 60 64 | 
10 60 70 oF l 
10 | GF 0 5 ordd 
10 | 80 90 4} 
10 | 90 1) 4 
9.6 gallons of lye, of 30 degrees Baume,' 
weigh 100 pounds. | | 


uantities of water (~~ 


627. Gerlach’s Table, showing the 


percentage of Carbonate of Soda con- 
tained in its Solutions. 


| : 
_Per cent. ene Per cent. che 
1 | 1.00914 o 1.26787 
2 1.01829 28 1.27893 
3 1.02743 29 1.28999 
4 1.03658 30 1.30105 
5 1.04572 | 31 1.31261 
6 1.05513 || 32 1.32417 
vi 1.06454 33 1.33573 
8 1.072396 34 1.34729 
9 1.0337 || 35 1.35885 
10 1.09278 36 1.3702 
11 1.10252 37 1.38279 
12 1.11233 | 38 1.39476 
13 1.12219 39 1.40673 
14 1.13199 40 1.41870 
15 1.14179 41 1.43104 
16 1.15200 42 1.44338 
17 1.16222 | 43 1.45573 
18 1.17243 44 1.46807 
19 1.12265 | 45 1.48041 
2) 1.19286 46 1.49314 
91 1.20344 |, 47 1.50588 
22 1.21402 | 48 1.51861 
23 | 1.22459 49 1.53135 
24 1.23517 |, 50 | 1.54408 
25 1.24575 | 51 1.557% 
296 | L.zs6rRt | 62 | 1.57048 


628. Schiff's Table, showing the 


ercentage of Crystallized and y- 
ous Soda in Solutions of Carbonate of 
oda. 
a Suter 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Specific Weight. | Crystallized Anhydrous 
Soda. Soda. 
1.0038 1 0.370 
1.0076 2 0.741 
1.0114 3 1.112 
1.0153 4 1.42 
1.01{R 5 1.853 
1.0231 6 2.2235 
1.0270 7 2.504 
1.0809 8 2.965 
1.03438 9 3.335 
1.02828 10 3.7060 
1.0423 11 4.076 
1.0468 12 4.447 
1.0508 13 4.817 
1.05438 14 5.188 
10588 15 5.558 
1 0628 16 5.929 
10668 17 6.209 
1.0702 ; 18 6.670 
1.0748 19 7-041 
1.079 20) 7.412 
1.0830 21 7 .7TR2 
1_0N71 ) R153 | 
1.0012 23 B23 
1.0953 Q4 &_SO4 
1.0004 2 9) 204 
1.1085 26 Q ORD 
1.1076 27 10.005 
1.1117 23 10.376 | 
1.1152 Py 10.746 
1.1200 30 11.112 
1.1242 31 il .468 
1.124 SP 112859 
1.1326 33 12... 230 
1.1368 2 G00 
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Schiff’s Table (Continued). 


' Per cent. of 


Specific Weight. | Crystallized 
Soda. 
1.1410 3D 
1.1452 36 
1.1494 37 
1.1536 38 
1.1572 39 
1.1620 40 
1.1662 41 
1.1704 42 
1.1746 43 
1.1723 44 
1.1230 45 
1.1873 46 
1.1916 47 
1.1959 48 
1 .20K)2 49 
1.2045 90 


Per cent. of 
Anhydrous 


Soda. 


12.971 
13.341 
13.712 
Ox2 
2453 
m4 
2195 
560 
O36 
007 
1.677 
.0438 
418 
hat) 
18.159 
18.5330 


C7 


| o Make Home-made Tal- 
low Candles. Tallow candles 


are made in two different forms; the mould 
candle is the easiest. to make, but involves the 
expense of a mould made expressly for the 
yurpose; the dip candle requires m ore trouble, 
bint no apparatus to make it; the first cost, 
‘however, of a candle mould is fully compen- 
sated for by the superiority of the candles 
made by itover those made by dipping. 
632. To Make Candle Wicks. The 
wicks are composed of cotton yarn (what is 
known as No. 1638 a good size for the pur- 
pose); for caudles of 8 to the pound, about 40 
ithreads, and for 6 to the pound, about 50 
threads of yarn should be very loosely twisted 
together. The hght from a tallow candle 
can be improved in clearness and brillianey by 
using can wicks which have been dipped in 
spirit of turpentine and thoreughtly dried. 
633. To Make Mould Candles. Tho 


wicks are secured in the centre of each mould 


629. Table showing the percentage | 


of Anhydrous Potassa in Caustic Po- by passing over thin sticks, one of which is 


Haid over the top of the mould (corresponding 


630. Table showing the percentage | 


of Caustic Soda in Soda Lye. 


Specific 
Gravity. 
1.4225 
1.4198 
1.4101 
1.4011 
1.3923 
1 3836 
1.3751 
1.3668 
1.3585 
1.3505 
1.3426 
1.3349 
t.3273 
1.3198 
1.3143 
1.3125 
1.3053 
1.29%2 
1.2912 
1.2843 
1.2775 
1.2708 
1.2642 
1.2578 
1.2515 
1.245; 


| 


Per cent. 


30220 
29.616 
29.011 
23.407 
27 R02 
200 


i 
| 


Specific 


1.2302 
1.22% 

1.2173 
1.2058 
1.1948 


1.0855 
1.0764 
1.0075 
1.0587 
1.0500 
1.0414 
1.0330 
1.0246 
1.0163 
1.0081 
1.0040 


| 
_f iravity. Per cent. 


15.110 


14.505 
13.901 
13.207 
12.692 
12.088 
11.44 
10.879 
10.275 
9.670 
9.006 
8.402 
TT 
7.258 
6.648 
6.004 
0.040 
4855 
4.231 
3.626 
3.022 
2.418 
1.213 
1.209 
G04 
.h2 


masse Bye: 7 to the bottom of the eandles), and the other 
Specific | Potassain | Specific  Potansain against the bottom points of the moulds. The 
_ Gravity. Jo.) Gravity. 9) luo, co is eet eee - the 
Ae - Mean ge ean oF Gee stick on the top of the mould, and is drawn 
eran et | ee | eae by a piece of hooked wire, through each 
1.2006 26 27 ! lime 11 ee mould mm succession, leaving a loop outside 
i oar eee a | rete ithe bottom points of the mould ; the loops 
1 2648 23 564 | Toon 9 G19 )tre secured there by the bottom stick passing 
1.2493 22 G32 | 1L_osT9 8 AR? throngh them; the Wicks are to be drawn 
1.2342 21-2100 10703 7 2355 | tight and the last end tied to the upper stick. 
1.2268 20935 | eer 6 24 The melted tallow is then poured into the 
fous 19 Or : 1 odsR 5 U2 moulds and allowed to stand about 6 hours in 
1.1979 12 671 | 1 0nG9 3961 {\° cool place, atter which the bottom stick 
11838 17.540 | 1 o2co | DRA) must be taken out of the loops, and the can- 
11502 16 408 f arin ht Loy | dies withdrawn from the moulds, The tallow 

1 "1568 1b. a7 \ 1 Ai mA) | 0 5s si should not be heated much more than is ne- 


cessary to melt it. 
634. To Make Dip Candles. Dip can 


dles are made by looping a number of sepa- 


_ Tate wicks over a rod, and dipping them into 


| very hquid tallow, until the required thick- 
“ness ds attained, allowing the tallow which 
_ adheres after each dipping to set or harden be- 
| fore dipping again. —Betore the seeond dip, it 
| is well to lav the wicks on a flat surface, and 
(straighten them, and a suitable contrivance 
| adopted for holding the red while drying  be- 
i} tween the dips. 
| 635. Tallow for Making Candles. A 
good tallow for candles consists of about ¢ beef 
and % mutton suet. If required for summer use 
| it will be improved by hardening according to 
ifreceipts No. 639 or 640; if can, if needed, be 
xo hardened as to have almost the appearance 
| of stearine, (See No, 638.) 
| 636. To Make Lard Candles. To every 


R pounds of lard add 1 ounce of nitric acid. 
| Having carefully weighed the lard, place it 
over a slow fire, or at least merely melt it; 
| jthen add the acid, and mould the same as tal- 
low; this makes a clear, beautiful candle. A 
small proportion of beeswax will make them 
'} barder. 
‘| 637. To Harden Tallow Candles. 
The following mixtures for hurdening tallow 
candles are pateuted in England. The can- 
dles are successively and rapidly dipped, first 
in Mixture I., which consists of stearic acid, 
00 parts; tallow, 44 parts; camphor, 3 parts; 
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white resin, 2 parts; and gui damar, 1 part. | about 3 weeks; thick hides, suitable for sole- 


When cool and hard they aredipped into Mix- | leather, take from 12 to 18 months. 


Various 


ture II., which consists of stearic acid, 70; modifications havexbeen introduced into the 
parts; tallow, 24 parts; camphor, 3 parts; process, for the purpose of reducing the time 
white wax, 2 parts; guin damar, 1 part; and | required for tanning, but so far with only mod- 
finally into Mixture II]., which is composed | crate success, as the leather so produced is 


of stearic acid, 90 parts; tallow, 5 parts; 
camphor, 3 parts; white wax, 2 parts. 

638. To Harden Tallow by Capaccio- 
ni’s Process. Melt 1000 parts tallow, and 
gradually stir into it 7 parts sugar of lead 
pevuusl y dissolved in water, being careful to 

eep the mass constantly agitated during the 
process. In a few minutes diminish the heat, 
and add 15 parts incense (powdered) with 1 
part turpentine, keeping the mass constantly 
stirred as before. Then allow the mixture to 
remain warm until the insoluble parts of the 
incense settle to the bottom, usually several 
hours. By this process the sugar of lead so 
hardens the tallow that it yields a material 
very similar to stearine (stearic acid), while 
the incense improves its odor. Itis said that 
tallow treated in this way, when made into 
candles, will not gutter or run. 

639. To Harden and Whiten Tallow 
for Summer Use. Gently boil the tallow 
with the addition of a little beeswax, 1 or 2 
hours a day for 2 days, in a suitable kettle, 
adding teak lye and skimming often; cut it 
out of the pot when cold, and scrape off the 
undemeath soft portion, adding fresh but 
weak lye before the second boiling. The 
third day simmer, and skim it, in water con- 
taining 1 pound of alum and 1 pound saltpe- 
tre for each 30 pounds of tallow. When cold 
it can be taken off the water for use. Tallow 
thus treated will make good hard white can- 
des for summer purposes, 

640. To Harden Tallow for Making 
Candles. Use l pound of alum for each 5 
pounds of tallow. Dissolve the alum in wa- 
ter, then put in the tallow and stir until both 
are melted together, then run in moulds. 
Candles inade in this way will be as hard and 
White as Wax. 

641. To Harden Tallow with Resin. 
To 1 pound tallow take } pound common res- 
in; Melt them together, and mould the ean- 
dles the usual way. This will give a candle 
of superior lighting power, and as hard as a 
wax candle; @ vast improvement upon the 
uae tallow candle, in all respects except 
Color, 


anning. When the skin of an an- 
imal, carefully deprived of hair, fat, 

and other impurities, is Immersed in a dilute 
solution of tanme acid, the animal matter grad- 


a a tA 


spongy and inferior in quality. 

643. Morocco Leather is prepared from 
oat or sheep skins; which, after the action of 
ime water and a dung bath, are slightly 

tanned in a bath of sumach, and subsequently 
grained and dressed. 

644. Russia Leather is generally 
tanned with a decoction of willow bark, after 
which it is dyed, and curried with the empy- 
reumatic oil of the birch tree. It is this oil 
which imparts to Russia leather its peculiar 
odor, and power of resisting mould and damp. 

645. To Tan any kind of Fur Skins. 
This will be found an excellent plan for tan- 
ning any kind of skin with the fur on. After 
having cut off the useless parts, and softened 
the skin by soaking, remove the fatty matter 
from the inside and soak it in warm water for 
an hour. Next, mix equal parts of borax, 
saltpetre, and glauber salts (sulphate of soda), 
in the proportion of about 4 ounce of each for 
each skin, with sufficient water to make a 
thin paste; spread this with a brush over the 
inside of the skin, applying more on the thick- 
er parts than on the thinner: double the skin 
together, flesh side inwards, and place it in a 
cool place. After standing 24 hours, wash the 
skin clean, and apply, in the saine manner as 
before, a mixture of 1 ounce sal soda, 4 ounce 
borax, and 2 ounces hard white soap, melted 
slowly together without being allowed to boil; 
fold together again and put away in @ warm 
place for 24 hours. After this, dissolve 4 
ounces alum, 8 ounces salt, and 2 ounces sal- 
eratus, in sufficient hot rain water to saturate 
the skin; when cool enough not to scald the 
hands, soak the skin in it for 12 hours; then 
wring out and hang it up todry. When dr 
repeat this soaking and drying 2 or 3 times, till 
the skin is sufficiently soft. Lastly, smooth 
the inside with fine sand paper und pumice 
stone. 

646. To Tan Sheep’s Pelts with the 
Wool On. Wash the pelts in warm water, 
and remove all fleshy matter from the inner 
surface; then clean the wool with soft ster 
and wash clean. When the pelt is perfectly 
free from all fatty and oily matter, apply the 
following mixture to the flesh side, viz. For 
each pelt take common salt and ground alum, 
+ pound cach, and 4 ounce borax; dissolve 
the whole in 1 quart hot water, and when 


‘sufficiently cool to bear the hand, add rye 
-meal to make it like thick paste, and spread 


ually combines with the acid as it penetrates | 


inwards, forming a perfectly insoluble com- 
pound, which resists putrefaction completely ; 
this is tanned leather. In practice, lime wa- 


ter is used for cleansing and preparing the’ 
skin; water acidulated with oil of vitriol (sul. 


phurie acid) for raising or opening the pores ; 
and an infusion of eak bark or some other 
astringent matter for the source of the tannic 
acid. ‘The process is necessarily a slow 


the mixture on the fish side cf the pelt. 
Fold the pelt lengthwise, aud let it remain 
2 weeks in an airy and shady place; then re- 
move the paste from the surface, wash, and 
dry. When nearly dry, scrape the flesh side 
with a crescent-shaped knife. The softness of 
the pelt depends much on the amount of 
working it receives. 


647. To Prepare Sheep Skins for 
Mats. Make a strong lather with hot water, 


and let it stand till cold; wash the fresh skin 


one, as dilute solutions only can be safely | in it, carefully squeezing out all the dirt trom 


used. Shins intended for curriers, to be 
dressed for) “uppers,” commonly require 


| 


the wool; wash itin cold water till all the 
soup is taken out. Dissolve a pound each 
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salt and alum in 2 gallons hot water, and put) bran made moist with warm water; rub until 
the skin into a tub sufficient to cover it; let, quite dry, and afterwards with drv_ bran. 
it soak for 12 hours, and hang it over a pole| The wet bran should be put on with flannel, 
to drain. When well drained, stretch it cure-' and the dry with a piece of book-musling 
fully on a board to dry, and stretch several; The light furs, in addition to the above, 
times while drying. Before it is quite dry,! should be well rubbed with magnesia, or a 
sprinkle on the flesh side 1 ounce each of) piece of book-muslin, after the bran process. 
finely pulverized alum and saltpetre, rubbing , Or dry flour may be used instead of wet bran. 
it in well. Try if the wool be firm on the, Ermine takes longer than Minevar to clean. 


skin; if not, let it remain a day or two, then | 


rub again with alum; fold the flesh sides to- 
gether and hang in the shade for 2 or 3 days, 
turning them over each day till quite dry. 
Scrape the flesh side with a blunt knife, and 
rub it with pumice or rotten stone. Very 
beautiful mittens can be made of lamb skins 
prepared in this way. 


They should be rubbed against the way of 
the fur. 

653. To Improve Furs by Stretch- 
ing. Furs are usually much improved) by 
stretching, Which may be managed as follows: 
To 1 pint of soft water add 3 ounces salt; dis- 
solye; with this solution sponge the inside of 


| the skin (taking care not to wet the fur) un- 


648. To Tan Muskrat Skins with til it becomes thoroughly saturated; then lay 
the Fur On. First wash the hide in warm, it carefully on a board with the fur side down- 
water, and remove all fatty and fleshy matter. | wards, in its natural disposition; then stretch 
Then soak it in a liquor prepared as follows:!as much as it will bear, and to the required 
To 10 gallons cold soft water add 8 quarts! shape, and fasten with small tacks. The dry- 
wheat bran, 4 pint old soap, 1 ounce borax; ing may be quickened by placing the ‘skin a 
by adding 2 ounces sulphune acid the soaking little distance from the fire or stove. 
may be dune in one-half the time. Ifthe hides; 654. To Preserve Furs and Woolen 
have not been salted, add 1 pint salt. Green | Clothing from Moth. Moths deposit their 
hides should not be soaked more than 8 or 10) eggs in the early spring. This, therefore, is 
hours. Dry ones should soak till very soft.| the time to put away furs and woolens for 
For tan liquor, to 10 gallons warm soft water, the summer. It is not the moth, but the 
add 4 bushel bran; stir well and let stand in| maggot of the moth that does the mischief 
@ warm room till it ferments. Then addj with furs and woolens. To effectually pre- 
slowly 24 pounds sulphuric acid; stir all the; serve them from the ravages of these insects, 
while. Muskrat hides should remain in about; thoroughly beat the furs with a thin rattan, 
4hours; then take out and rub with a flesh-) and air them for several hours, then carefully 
ing knife—(an old chopping knife with the’) com) them with a clean comb, wrap them up 
edge taken off will do.) Then work it over a | in newspapers, perfectly tight, and put them 
beam until entirely dry. away in a thoroughly tight chest lined with 

649. To Cure Rabbit Skins. Lay ,tin, or cedar wood. ‘Take them out and ex- 
the skin on a smooth board, the fur side un- | amine them in the sun at least once a month, 
dermost, and fasten it down with tinned! thoroughly beating them. This, indeed, is 
tacks. Wash it over first with a solution of; the seeret of the fur-dealers in’ preserving 
salt; then dissolve 24 ounces alum in 1 pint, theirstock, Camphor, which is so much used 
of warm water, and with a sponge dipped in. to preserve furs, impairs their beauty by turn- 
this solution, moisten the surface all over; re-|ing them light. The Pe ink on the 
peat this every now and then for three days; newspapers is just as effectual as camphor, 
when the skin is quite dry, take out the tacks, | bem very distasteful to the moth. The 
and rolling it lvosely the long way, the hair! above method may also be adopted to pre- 
inside, draw it quickly backwards and for- | serve feathers, and all kinds of woolen cloth- 
wards through a large smooth ring, until it is, ing, omitting, of course, the combing; cam- 

uite soft, then roll it in the contrary way of) phor nay be sprinkled among the woolens. 
the skin, and repeat the operation. his | 655. To Clean Ostrich Feathers. 
prepared thus are useful for many domestic! Cut some white curd soap mi small pieces, 
purposes. | pour boiling water on them, and add a little 

650. To Clean Furs. Furs may be’ pearlash. When the soap is quite dissolved, 
cleaned as follows:—Strip the fur articles of: and the mixture cool enough tor the hand to 
their stuffing and binding, and lay them as; bear, plunge the feathers into it, draw the 
much as possible in a flat position. They must, feathers through the hand till the dirt appears 
then be subjected to a very brisk brushing, squeezed out of them, pass them through a 
with a stiff clothes brush; after this, any clean Jather with some blue in if, then rinse 
moth-eaten parts must be cut out, and be in cold water with blue to give them a good 
neatly replaced by new bits of fur to match, color, Beat them against the hand to shake 

651. To Clean Dark Furs. Sable, off the water, and dry by shaking them near 
chinchilla, squirrel, fitch, &¢., should) be a fire. When perfectly dry, curl each fibre’ 
treated as follows: Warm a quantity of separately with a blunt knife or ivery paper- 
new bran in a pan, taking care that it does folder, 


not burn, to prevent which it must be actively , 


stirred. When well warmed, rub it thorough- 
ly into the fur with the hand. Repeat this 
two or three times; then shake the fur, and 
give it another sharp brushing until free from 
dust. 

652. To Ulean Light Furs. 


furs, ermine, &¢., may be cleaned as follows: 


Lay the fur on a table, aud rub it well with, 


White. 


656. To Clean Grebe. Caretully take 
out the lining. and wash it in the same way 
as directed for the ostrich feathers. They 
must not be shaken until quite dry. and any 
rent in the skin must be repaired before mak- 
Ing up again. 

657. To Clean Swansdown. White 
swansdown may be washed ino seap and. 
water; after washing, shake it out, and when 
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the down is somewhat raised, shake it before 
a clear fire to dry. 

658. To Curl Feathers. Heat them 
slightly before the fire, then struke them with 
the back of a knife, and they will curl. 

659. To Cleanse Feathers from An- 
imal Oil. Mix well with 1 gallon clear water, 
1 pound quicklime; and, when the lime is pe 
cipitated in fine powder, pour off the clear 
lime-water for use. Put the feathers to be 
cleaned in a tub, and add to them a sufficient 
quantity of the clear lime-water to cover them 
about 3 inches. The feathers, when thor- 
oughly moistened, will sink down, and should 
remain in the lime-water for 3 or 4days ; after 
which, the foul liquor should be separated. 

660. To Deodorize Skunk Skins, 
or articles of clothing scented, hoid them 
over a fire of red cedur boughs, and sprinkle 
with chloride of lime; or, wrap them in green 
hemlock boughs, when they are to be had, 
and in 24 hours they will be deodorized. 

661. To Stiffen Bristles. These are 
usually stiffened by immersing for a short 
time in cold alum water. 

662. To Dye Bristles.  Bristles are 
dyed by steeping them for a short time in 
any of the common dyes used for cotton or 
wool. 


mitation Liquors. te i- 

quors generally met with for sale and 
consumption are, it is well known, rarely 
genuine; and even if genuine, are often adul- 
terated with water and various deleterious 
compounds. The imitations of liquor tmno- 
cently imbibed by the unsuspecting as whole- 
some stimulants, contain, too freqently, combi- 
nations that. are most hurtful, if net actually 
oixonous, Receipts are here given for ma- 
lie imitation liquors, which are at least 
as wholesome as genuine spirits, and contain 
no ingredient that can hurt the svstem= more 
than aleohol itself does. They are the re- 
ceipts furnished by a practical French chemist, 
who has made this business a specialty for 
some thirty years, 

664. Prune Flavoring for Liquors. 
Mash 25 pounds prunes, infuse for 15 days 
with 6 Blons proof spirit, stirring it: every 
day; press and filter. 

665. Raisin Flavoring for Liquors. 
Subject 25 pounds mashed raisins to the same 
process as the prunes in the last receipt. 

666. St. John’s Bread Flavoring for 
Liquors. Cut 50 pounds St. John’s bread 


into small pieces. Tnfuse for 15 days with 12) 


gallons proof spirits, stirring every day; 
filter, 


667. Orange Peel Flavoring for Li-| 


quors. Steep 1 pound orange peel i 1 gal- 
lon 95 per cent. alcohol for 15 days, filter, 
668. Vanilla Flavoring for Liquors. 


Slice 1 drach vanilla dn small pieces; mtuse | 


for 20 days in 1 pint 95 per cent. alcohol; 
filter. 

669. Orris Root Flavoring for Li- 

uors, Infuse 2 ounces powdered orris root 
for 20 days in 1 quart 95 per cent. alcohol, and 
filter. 

670. Sassafras Flavoring for Liquors, 
Granulate 4 pound sussalras burk, and infuse 


‘it in 4 gallon 95 per cent. alcohol for 20 days; 
i filter. 

| , 

| 671. Hickory Nut Flavoring for Li. 
|quors, Crush 1 bushel hickory nuts, and in- 
fuse for 1 month in 12 gallons 95 per cent. 
alcohol; strain and filter. 


672, Flavoring Compound for Bran- 


runes, 6 pounds figs, and 1 pineapple sliced ; 
Infuse for 15 days in 20 gallons proof’ spirits, 
stirring every day, and then filter. 

673. Coffee Flavoring for Liquors. 
Infuse 1 pound ground roasted coffee in 1 gal- 


bination with other flavors for brandy. 
674. Peach Flavoring for Whiskey. 
Steep for 1 month, 10 gallons dried peaches, 
10 gallons oak saw-dust, and 5 apie black 
tea In 40 gallons proof’ spirits; strain and 
filter. 
675. How to Prepare Essence of 
Co ec. Take Lounce oil cognac—the green 
oil is the best; put it in 4 gallon 95 per cent. 
spirits. Cork it up tight, shake it frequently 
for about 3 days; then add 2 ounces strong 
ammonia. Let it stand 3 days longer; then 
place in a stone jar that will contain about 3 
gallons, L pound fine black tea, 2 pounds 
prunes, having first mashed the prunes and 
broken the kernels. Pour on them 1 gallon 
spirits 20 above proof. Cover it close, and let 
it stand 8 days. Filter the liquor, and mix 
with that containing the oi] and ammonia. 
Bottle it for use. This makes the best flavor- 
ing known for manufacturing brandies, or fer 
adding to such cordials, syrups, &c., as re- 
quire a fine brandy flavor. (Monzert.) 
| 676. To Imitate Brandy with Es- 
sence of Cognac. Take 1 pint essence ef 
cognac (see No, 675), 15 gallons pure spints 
(very fine) 20) per cent. above proof, 4 pint 
plain white syrup. Color with caramel. 
677. Simple Test for Alcohol in Oil 
‘of Cognac. Take a half ounce phial or test 
tube, and fill it eraetly half full of oi] of eog- 
nac; then fill up the remaining space with 
lwater, and shake it well. The alcohol, if 
there be any present, having a much greater 
affinity for water than for the oil, will leave 
the oil and combine with the water; denot- 
‘ing, by the decrease in the bulk of the oil. or 
the increase in that of the water, the quantity 
-of alcohol present. Other tests for essential 
oils will be found under its heading. (See 
Inder.) : 

678. Highly Flavored Domestic 
Brandy. ‘To 40 gallons French proof spirits, 
add 2 quarts raisin flavoring (see No. 665), 2 
quarts prune flavoring (see No. 664). 2 quarts 
St. John’s bread flavoring (see No, 666), 1 
‘gallon best: sherry wine, 20 drachms oil of 
eognae and 20 drops oi of bitter ahnonds, 
i both dissolved in a little 95 per cent. alcohol; 
‘1 gallon Jamaica rum (or? ounce Jamaics 
rum essence), and 2 pints wine vinegar. Ten 
gallons of this mixture, mixed with 80 gallons 
French spirits, make an excellent domestic 
brandy, and TP pond cf glveerine gives it age. 

679. Imitation Cognac Brandy. To 
36 callons French proof spits, add 4 gallons 
~Pellevoisin or Marette cognac. 4 gallon best 
sherry or Madeira wine, and 20 drops oil of 
icognae, dissolved ina little 95 per cent. alco- 
‘hol, Then pour 2 quarts builing water over 


a a 
— 


dy. Mash 2 pounds raisins, 12 pounds” 


lon 95 per cent. aleohol. This is used in com- | 
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ounces black tea; when culd, filter thronghi 687. Imitation Copper - Distilled 
flannel, and add a little maraschino; mix this | Bourbon Whiskey. Dissolve 1) drachm 
with the other ingredients, and color the whole | sulphate of copper in ¢ pint water, filter, and 
to suit, with caramel. (See No. 694.) ‘ald it to 40 gallons proof spirit, with 1 gal- 
Another excellent formula is as follows:/lon peach flavor (see No. 674), 1 gallon 
Dissolve 20 drops oil of cognac and 15 drops, brandy flavor (see No. 672), L pint wine vine- 
oil of bitter alinonds in a little 95 per cent.. gar, 1 pound white glycerine, and 12 drops 
acohol; add it to 40 gallons 60 per cent. | oil of cognac dissolved in 95 per cent. aleoboL 
French spirit, with 2 pints tmcture of raisin, | Color with caramel. (See No. 694.) 
2 pints tinctureof prunes, 3 pints best Jamai-; 688. Imitation “ye Whiskey. To 40 
va rum, 3 pints best sherry wine, and $ ounce! gallons proof’ spirit, add 2 gallons peach fla- 
acetic ether. Color with caramel, voring (See No. 674), 1 pint white vinegar, 
680. Imitation Brandy. Take 40 gal-'and 12 drops oil of cognac in 95 per cent. 
lons French spirit; add to it 1 pint tincture of| aleohol. Color with caramel. (Sce No, 694.) 
raisins (see No. yey 1 quart prune flavoring | 689. Imitation Sweet aye Whiskey. 
(see No. 604), 4 gallon best sherry or Madeira’ 30 gallons proof spirit, 10 gallons proof rye 
Wine, and 1 pint wine vinegar. Then add 1! whiskey, and ealion raisin flavor (see No, 
drachin oil of cognac, 12 drops oil of bitter |} 665), colored with sufficient caramel. (See 
alinonds, ¢ to 4 drachm tannin powder, each ! No. 694). 
dissolved separately in 95 per cent. alcohol, | 690. Imitation Irish Whiskey. 36 
Color to suit with caramel. (See No. 694.) gallons French spirits 20 above proof, 4 gal- 
681. Imitation French Brandy. To jlons Scotch (Ramsay) whiskey, 3 pints best 
40 gallons French proof spirit, add 1 quart! sherry wine, 2 pints syrup, and 10 drops sas- 
tincture of orris root (see No. 669), 1 pint; safras flavor. (See No. 670.) 
vauilla flavoring (see No. 668), 4 gallon best} 691. Imitation Scotch Whiskey. 36 
sherry or Madeira wine, and 1 pint wine vin-! gallons French spirits 20 above proof, 4 gal- 
egar. Dissolve separately, Lb drechm oil of; lons Scotch whiskey, and 1 quart syrup. 
cognac and 12 drops oil of bitter almonds,! 692. To Impart a Smoky flavor to 
each in a little 95 per cent. aicohol, and add | Whiskey. The simplest way to impart this 
them to the mixture, coloring the whole to ee avor to adieker is by preparing the 
suit with caramel. (See No, 694.) yarrel, Insert securely a large sheet-iron 
682. Imitation Pale Brandy. Infuse; funnel into the bung-hole of a dry 40-gallon 
1 drachm star-anise (breaking the star only): barrel; provide a small open furnace, contain- 
for 8 honrs in ¢ pint 95 per cent. alcohol, andj ing a charcoal fire ; put 1 pound of bireh bark 
filter; add this to 40 gallons proof spirits;'on the fire, and support the barrel, with its 


then add 4 gallon best Jamaica rum, and 1 
int of the best raspberry syrup. Dissolve 1 
rachm oil of cognac, and 12 drops oil of. bit- 

ter almonds, separately, in a little 95 per cent. 

alcohol, and mix them with the whole. 
683. Imitation Bourbon- Whiskey. 


funnel downwards, over the furnace, so that 
the funnel, which should be considerably wider 


i than the furnace, will receive the smoke from 


the bark. When the bark ceases smoking, 
remove the funnel and bung the barrel up 
tight. After it has stood 24 hours, put the 


Mix together 40 gallons proof spirits, $ gallon | spirit in the barrel, and keep it there for 36 


peach flavoring (see No. 674), 4 gallon hicko- 
ry nut flavoring (see No. 671), 4 gallon highly 
vored brandy (sce No, 672%), 1 pint wine 
Vinegar, and 1 pint white glycerine. 
these 12 drops oil of cognac dissolved in 95 
er cent. alcohol, and color with caramel. 
Sse No. 694.) 

Or: 36 gallons proof spirits, 4 gallons high. 
ly flavored niiGE rve whiskey, L gallon do- 
mestic brandy (see No. 680), together with the 
same proportions of vinegar, glycerine, and 
oil of cognac, as before. 


684. Imitation Bourbon Whiskey. 
To 36 gallons proof spirits, add 4 gallons 
highly flavored proof Bourbon, 1 gallon New 


England rum, 4 gallon sweet Catawba wine 
(or L quart sherry wine), and 1 pound white 

lyeerine. Color to suit with caramel. (See 
Vo. 694.) 

685. Imitation Bourbon Whiskey. 
36 gallons proof spirit, 4 gallons highly ifn. 
vored proof Bourbon, L gallon malt whiskey, 
1 pint wine vinegar, 1 pint syrup, and 12 
drops oil of cognae dissolved in 95 per cent. 
alcohol. Color with caramel. (See No. 694.) 

686. Imitation Bourbon Whiskey. 
To 40 gallons proof spirit, add 1 gallon hick- 
ory flavor (see No. 6715. 1 gallon domestic 
brandy (see No. 620), L pint wine vinegar, 
and 1 pound white glycerine, with 12 drops 
vil of cognac dissolved in 95 per cent. aleohol, 
aud carawel (see Vo. 694) sufficient to color. 


Add to! 


hours, frequently rolling the barrel, in order 
that the spirits may be thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the smoke and smoky deposit on 
the inside of the barrel. The spirits will then 
be found to have acquired the desired flavor. 
Creosote, diluted with alcohol, is sometimes 
used to impart the smoky flavor to spirits. 

693. To Give the Appearance of Age 
to Brandy Barrels. Dissolve in 3 gallons 
water, 3 pounds sulphuric acid and 1 pound 
sulphate of iron. Wash the barrels with it 
on the outside, 

694. To Make Caramel. Dissolve 7 
sounds crushed.sugar in | pint water; boil it 
Ina 5-gallon copper kettle, stirring oceasion- 
ally until it gets brown; then reduce the fire 
and let the sugar burn until the smoke makes 
the eyes water. When a few drops, let fall 
into a tunbler of cold water, sink to the bottoin 
and harden sufficiently to crack, it is done, 
Then pour on it, by degrees, about 2 quarts 
warm water, stirring allthe time. When well 
nixed, filter it hot through a coarse flannel 
filter, Some use lime-water to dissolve the 
burnt sngar. Care must be taken not to over- 
burn it. as a greater quantity is thereby ren- 
dered insoluble. The heat should not exceed 
430°, nor be under 400° Fahr. The process for 
nice experiments is hest conducted in a bath 
of melted tin, to which a little bismuth has 
been added, to reduce its melting point te 
about 435°; a@ little powdered resin or char- 
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coal, or a little oil, being put upon the surface | 
of the metal, to prevent oxidation. | 

695. To Plaster Brandy Pipes, First: 
notch over the bottum of the casks with a 
hatchet or adze; then, for the bottom of a 4: 
pipe mix ¢ gallon plaster with 1 gallun water, | 
and pour it on; while the plaster is setting, 
tap the cask gently with a mallet, in order 


that the plaster may penetrate into every | 


crevice. When the plaster is fully set, was 
it over. with a wet sponge. If you wish to 
color the plaster, add a little Venice red. 
696. Wax Putty for Leaky Cas 
Bungs 
12 pounds solid turpentine over a slow fire; 


add 4 pounds tallow; and, when thoroughly | 


mixed, remove the whole to a distance from 
the fire and stir in 2 pounds spirits of turpen- 
tine, and let it cool. 

697. Imitation Schiedam Gin. Dis- 
solve 34 drachms oil of juniper in sufficient | 
95 per cent. alcohol to make a clear liquid ; 
add it to 40 gallons French spirits 10 above 
proof, with 8 ounces orange peel flavoring 
(see No. 667), 1 quart syrup, and 30 drops oil 
of sweet fennel. 

698. Imitation Old Tom London Gin. 
Dissolve in 1 quart 95 per cent. alcohol, 1 
drachin oil of coriander, 1 drachm oil of cedar, 
+ drachm oil of bitter almonds, $ drachm oil 
of angelica, and 4 drachm oil of sweet fennel ; 
add it to 40 gallons French spirit 10 above | 
proof, with 1 pint orange-flower water, 1 quart 
syrup, and 1 drachin oil of juniper dissolved in 
sufficient 95 per cent. aleohol to be clear. 

699. Imitation Santa Cruz Rum. 35 
gallons New England rum, 5 gallons Santa 
Cruz rum, and 1 drachm vanilla flavoring. 
(See No. 662.) 

700. Imitation Batavia Arrack. 35 
gallons French spirit (rice spirit is preferable), 
5 gallons Batavia arrack, ¢ ounce balsam of! 
tolu, aud 4 ounce tincture of flowers of ben- 
zoin. 

701. Imitation Batavia Arrack. To 
12 gallons pale rum add 2 ounces flowers of 
benzoin, 14 ounces balsam of tolu, 1 sliced 
pineapne. Digest with occasional agitation 
or a month; then add 4 pint raw milk. 
Agitate well for 15 minutes, and rack in a 
week. <A fine imitation. 

702. Imitation Jamaica Rum. 20 
gallons spirit 10 above proof, 20 gallons New 
England rum 10 above proof, $ pound Ja- 
Maica rum essence, 1 gallon St. John’s bread 
flavoring (see No. 666), and 1 pound white 
glycerine. Color to suit with caramel. (See 
No. 694.) Or:—40 gallons spirit 10 above 
proof, L pound Jamaica rum essence, 10 drops 
oil of cloves, 1 gallon St. John’s bread flavor- ! 
ing (see No, 666), and 1 pound white glycerine. | 
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must be kept in a dry, well corked bottle or 


jar. 
704. To Clarify Gin or Cordials. To 
clarify from 30 to 30 gallons gin, dissolve the 


contents of one of the blue papers, as prepared 
in No 703, in about a pint of hot water, and 
stir it into the liquor thoroughly. Then dis- 
solve the contents of one of the white papers 
in about 4 pint hot water, and stir well into 
the liquor; bung the cask close, and let the 
whole remain till the next day. ‘ 

705. To Blanch Gin or other White 
Liquor. By using double the quantity of 


, &c. Melt 8 pounds yellow wax and! finings, that is, 2 of each of the powders, as 


laid down in the foregoing receipt, the liquor 
will be blanched as well as clarified. It is 
well to recollect, however, that the more fin- 
ings are employed, the greater the risk of in- 


juring the liquor, whieh may have a tendency 


to become flat when ‘on draught.” 

706. Finings for Gin. To 100 gallons 
gin, take 4 ounces roche alum, and put it into 
1 pint of pure water; boil it until it is dis- 
solved, then gradually add 4 ounces salts of 
tartar; when nearly cold put it into the gin, 
and stir it well with a staff for 10 minutes. 
The liquor must not be covered until it is 
fine; when this is accomplished, cover it up 
tight to prevent it from losing its strength. 

707. To Remove the Blackness from 
Gin. Some gin has a particular blackness ; 
to remove which, take 1 ounce pulverized 
chalk and 2 or 3 ounces isinglass, dissolved ; 
put this into the gin and it will become trans- 
parent. The above is enough for 50 gallons. 
The blackness which gin sometimes contracts 
by coming in contact with iron, may also be 
carried down by putting a solution of 2 ounces 
isinglass and 1 quart skimmed milk into the 
spirit. When the color is very black, which 
will happen by merely an iron nail having 
fallen into the liquor, there is no remedy but 
to have the liquor distilled over again. 

708. To Clarify Stained Gin. When 
gin has once become much stained, the only 
remedy is to re-distill it; when it is only 
slightly stained the addition of a few pounds 
acetic acid to a pipe or butt, 1 or 2 spoonfuls 
to a gallon, or afew drops to a decanterful, 
will usually deeolor it. 

708. Brandy Filter. When necessary 
to filter an imitation brandy, an excellent 
utensil may be used for that purpose which 
has already been described. (See No. 17, fig. 
5.) It will, however, be necessary to substi- 
tute cotton wadding in place of the charcoal. 

710. To Make Rum Punch. Dissolve 
in 1 pint 95 per cent. alcohol, 3 drachms oil of 
lemon, and $ drachm oil of cloves; infuse 3 
ounces ground allspice for 10 days in 1 quart 
95 per cent. ileanol and filter it. Mix these 


If desired, there may be added 1 ounce gum, with 18 gallons spirit 30 above proof, 2. gal- 
kino and 4 drachin oil of caraway, each dis- | lous Jamaica rum, and 1 pound Jamaica rum 


solved in 2 ounces 95 per cent. alcohol, 


703. To Make Spirit Finings. 


essence (or 20 gallons New England rum 30 


Pul- | over proof and 4 pound Jamaica rum essence), 


verize 1 pound ordinary crystals of alum, | Next add 24 pounds tartaric acid dissolved in 


divide into 12 equal portions, and put up in, 
blue papers marked Nol. Next take 6 ounces | 
carbonate (the ordinary sesquicarbonate) of 
soda, divide it into 12 parts and put them up| 
in white papers marked No. 2. In place of 
the 6 ounces carbonate of soda, 4 ounces drv 
salt cf tartar may be substituted, but the, 
Wiute papers containing this latter substance | 


| 


24 gallons water, and 18 gallons syrup made 
of 108 pounds white sugar. Color with cara- 
mel, (See No, 694.) 

711. To Make Wine Punch. Dis- 
solve 24 drachins oil of Jemons and ¢ drachm 
oil of cloves in 95 per cent. alcohol; make an 
infusion of 3 ounces ground allspice, as in last 
receipt; add these to 10 gallons proof spirit, 
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10 gallons Marsala or Catalonia wine, 10 gal- 
Jons syrup made of 35 pounds white sugar, 
and } pound tartaric acid. If not red enough, 
add a fittte cherry juice. Filter. 

712. To Make Wine Punch. To 10 
gallons proof spirit, add 10 gallons Marsala 
or Catalonia wine. Take 10 gallons syrup 
made of 35 pounds sugar; peel the rind, thinly, 
of 120 lemons; bring the syrup to a boil, and 
simmer the Jemon rinds in it for 4 hour or 
more, then strain it throagh a fine flannel. 
Mix all the above with the juice of the lemons. 
Instead of boiling the lemon peel in the syrup, 
it may be infused for 5 or 6 days in 95 per 
cent. alcohol, The color can be deepened 
with cherry juice. Brandy, rum, whiskey and 
arrack punch may be made as above, substi- 
tuting the liquor for the wine and spirits, 


( ‘hampagne. The process of ma- 

king American and imitation French 
champagne is one requiring great Care, expe- 
cially in producing a not only clear, but 
brigat wine. Full directions are given below 
for making the necessary syrup, mixing the 
ingredients, fining, filtering and gassing; in- 
eluding a number of receipts for different 
kinds of champagne, <A careful attention to| 
the instructions laid down will produce wines 
which will compare tavorably with the best 
genuine importations. 

714, To Make a Filter for Filtering, 
Wines. A filter for wines is usually made 
of falt. shaped like a cone or sugar loaf; those 
without any seam are the best. A lining of 
piper pulp is prepared in the following inan- 
ner: Tear from 2 to 4 sheets filtering paper 
into small pieces and put it into a a pour 
over it @ little boiling water, sufficient, by 
thorough beating, to form a fine smooth 
paste; then add sufficient water to fill the 
filter. Pour this quickly into the filter, and, 
5 minutes after the water has drained through, 
fill up with the wine to be filtered, taking 
care to keep the filter always full. 

715. To Make Syrup for Champagne 
Wine. To 25 pounds white sugar, add 2 
galkons water and the whites of 4 eggs; stir 
witil the sugar is dissolved. Let the whole 
siinmer to the candy degree; then strain it 
through a bag made of fine flannel. 


716. To Prepare Isinglass for Fin- 
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fining, as even the finest isinglass contains 
fibrous matter which dissolves with difficulty ; 
this is very apt to remain suspended in the 
wine, and 13 not visible until developed, after 
bottling, by the gas with which the wine is 
afterwards charged. 

717. To Prepare Champagne Wine 
for Charging. Put the wine used to make 
the champagne into a cask, add the brandy 
spirit, the aroma or flavoring, and the syrup, 
and stir for 10 minutes. Every day for 4 days 
draw off 15 or 20 gullons of the mixture and 
pour it in again; Jet it rest 4 days more, then 
auld the fining, stir for 10 minutes, and bung 
up the cask. In 3 or 4 days, if bright, draw 
off slowly, so as not to disturb the lees. 
Filter (see No. 714), and it is ready for the 
fountain of the gassing apparatus, 

718. To Charge Champagne with 
Gas. Matthews’ apparatus is the one usually 
adopted in the United States for generating 
the gax and charging champagne wine. Tho 
fountains, tubes, and valves are silver-lined, 
and the machines are adapted for pint and 
quart bottles. The following is a proper 
charge for a No, 2apparatus with 2 fountains : 
Charge the generator with 9 gallons water, 6 
gallons ground marble, and 3 gallons sulphuric 
acid ; put 2 gallons water in the gas washer, 
and 20 gallons wine in each of the fountainr, 
For a warm climate, a pressure of 70 pounds 
to the square inch is sufficient. When the 
wine is made in winter for immediate sale, 
the pressure may be increased to 80 pounds. 
Genuine champagne has an average pressure 
of 50 pounds. 

719. Catawba Champagne. Tuke 40 
gallons Catawba wine; 4 gallon old cognac 
brandy; and 4 gallons xyrup made of 30 
pounds sugar and 2 gallons water accordin 
to No. 715;—or, 38 gallons Catawba wine; 
gillons Angelica wine, and 4 gallons syrup as 
above. A very little tincture vanilla added 
tu either of these makes a fine bouquet. 

720. California Champagne. 40 gal- 
lons California wine; 1 quart raspberry syrup 
(see No. 1372); 4 gallons syrup made of 25 
pounds sugar and 2 gallons water (see No. 
715); and 4 gallons water. Or: 20 gallons 
California wine; 20 gallons Sauterne or white 
Bordeaux wine; $ gallon old cognac brandy ; 
with 4 gallons syrup as before. Add to these 
10 per cent. of water. 

40 


721. Scuppernong Champagne. 


ing Wines. Cut up some isinglass (it must; gallons Scuppernong wine; $ gallon old cog- 
be of the very best quality), and put itin a jar, | nac brandy; and 3 gallons syrup made of 20 
with just enough wine or water to cover it; ; pounds sugar (see No. 715) and 2 gallons 
add daily as much of the wine or water as hax; water. 


been absorbed by the isinglass. In 6 or 8 
days it should be completely dissolved, form- 
ing @ thick fluid mass. Squeeze it through a 
linen cloth and put it into a bottle, adding 4 
or 5 per cent. of 95 per cent. alcohol to make 
it keep. For 40 gallons wine to be fined, 
take 1 wine-glassful of dissolved isinglass, add 
a little wine and a pinch of salt, and beat to a: 
froth with a whisk, adding by degrees suffi- 


722. Imitation French Champagne. 
40 gallons white Bordeaux wine; 1 gallon 
muscat wine; $ gallon old cognac brandy ; 
and 4 gallons syrup made of 25 pounds sugar 
and 2 gallons water, (See No. 715). In this 
receipt @ little tincture of vanilla, or a small 
bottle of bouquet venatique, may be used in- 
stead of the muscat wine. They may be 
omitted altogether if aroma ix not desired. 


723. Cheap Champagne, 13 gallons 


cient wine to make the mixture a to 4 gal- : 
California wine; 13> gallons white Bordeaux 


lon. When foaming, pour it slowly into the 
wine, stirring till all the fining is Incorporated | wine; 12 gallons water; 1 gallon 95 per cent. 
with the wine, Tsinglass thus prepared and French spint; 1 quart raspberry syrup (sce 
used will precipitate completely; and, after a; No. 1372); and 4 gallons syrup made of 25 
few days, the wine will be bright. Too much pounds sugar and 2 gallons water. (See No. 
care cannot be taken in the preparation of| 715.) Or: 20 gallons Catawba wine; 20 gal 
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lons water; 2 gallons Angelica wine ; 2 gallons ' 
95 per cent. French spirit, and 4 gallons 
syrup as betore. 

724, Cheap Champagne. 20 gallons. 
white Bordeaux wine; <0 gallons German or 
Hungarian wine; 20 gallons water; 2 gallons 
95> per cent. French spirit; and 6 gailons 
syrup made of 35 pounds sugar and 3 gallons. 
water, (See No, 715.) 

725. The Use of Glycerine in Wine. 
Glycerine differs from sugarin not fermenting 
or taking any active part in the process of 
fermentation. It can, therefore, be made use 
of atter fermentation, to impart any required 
degree of sweetness to wine, without the risk 
of further fermentation, as is the case with 
sugar when used for this purpose; it is said 
that it can be added with perfect safety to 
even a young or new wine, as soon as it has 
become clear. It is absolutely wecessary that 
the glycerine should be chemically pure; care 
ix consequently to be taken In purchasing it, 
asx there are few articles in the market which 
are Lable to contain so many impurities. (See 
No. W151.) The proportion of glycerine! 
should be from 1 to 3 gallons for 100) gallons 
of wine, according to the quality of the latter. 
If the wine is perfectly clear before adding | 
the glycerine it will be ready for bottling at: 
once. It ix best to mix the glycerine first 
with an equal quantity of the wine, and then 
add the mixture to the remainder of the 
wine. 

726. Electricity as an Agent for im- 
proving Whiskey and Wines. From ex- 
eee made ona large scale, it has been 
onnd that electricity In any form, either as a 
regular current or a succession of discharges, 
renders wine or whiskey mellow and mature, 
It ix supposed that the bitartrate of potassa is | 


unripe or damaged portion. It is next placed 
in a tub, and well bruised. Raisins are 
commonly permitted to soak about 24 heur: 
previously to bruising them, or they may le 
advantageously bruised or minced in the div 
state. The bruised fruit is then put into a 
vat or vessel with a guard or strainer placed 
over the tap-hole, to keep back the husks aud 
seeds of the fruit when the must or juice is 
drawn off. The water is now added, and the 
whole macerated for 30 or 40 hours, more or 
lexs; during which time it is frequently stirred 
up with axsuitable wooden stirrer. The liquid 
portion is next drawn off, and the residua- 
ry pulp is placed in hair bags and undergoes 
the operation of pressing, to expel the fluid 


itcontains. The sugar, tartar, &c. (in very fine 
powder, or in solution), are now added to the 
mixed liquor, and the whole is well stirred. 
The temperature being suitable (generally 


from 75° to 85° Fahr.), the vinous fermenta- 
tion soon commences, when the liquor is fre- 
quently skimmed (if necessary) and well 
stirred up, and, after 3 or 4 days of this treat- 
ment, it is run into casks, which should be 


quite filled, and left open at the bung-hole. 


In about a week the flavoring ingredients, in 
the state of coarse powder, are commonly 
added, and well stirred in, and in about 
another week, depending upon the state of 
the fermentation and the attenuation of the 
must, the brandy or spirit is added, and the 
cask filled up, and bunged down close. In 4 
or 5 weeks more the cask is again filled up, 
and, after some weeks—the longer the better— 
it is “ pegged” or “spiled,” to ascertain if it 
be fine or transparent; if so, it undergoes the 
operation of racking; but if, on the contrary, 
it still continues muddy, it: must. previously 
pass through the process of fining. Its future 


decomposed, setting free potash and tartaric! treatment is similar to that of foreign wine. 
acid: the former tending to neutralize the; The must of many of the strong-flavored 
acids of the wine; and the tartaric acid, react- fruits, as black Currants, for instance, is im- 
ing upon the fatty matters present, favors the: proved by being boiled before being made imto 
formation of the ethers which constitute the| wine; but the flavor and bouquet of the more 


bouquet of the wine. It is probable, also, ' 
that a small quantity of the water is decom- 
posed, setting free oxygen, which forms, with | 
some of the constituents of the wine, new 
compounds peculiar to old wines, (See No. 
6295. ) 


ome-Made Wines, The 
Various processes in domesti¢ wine- 
making resemble those emploved for foreign | 
wine, and depend upon the same_ principles. 
The fruit should be eet gathered in fine 
weather, aud not til it has arrived at a proper 
ktate of maturity, as evinced by its flavor 
when tasted; for if it be employed while Me) 
ripe, the wine will be harsh, disagreeable, 
and unwholesome, and a larger quantity of 
ugar and spirit will be required to render it’ 
vlatable. The common practice of employ- 
Ing uuripe gooseherries forthe manufacture of 
wine arises from a total ignorance of the 
sMientific principles of wine-making. On the 
other hand, if fruit be emploved too ripe, the 
Wine Is apt to be inferior, and deficient. in the 
flavor of the fruit. The fruit being gathered, 
it next undergoes the operation of picking. 
for the purpose of removing the stalks and. 


delicate fruits are diminished, if not destroyed, 
by boiling. 

728. General Receipt for the Prep- 
aration of Home-Made Wine from Ripe 
Saccharine Fruits. J. Ripe fruit, 4 pounds ; 
clear soft water, 1 gallon; sugar, 3 pounds; 
cream of tartar, dissolved in boiling water, 13 
ounces; brandy, 2 to 3 per cent. Flavoring 
ax required, Makes a good family wine. 
If. As the last, using 1 pound more each of 
fruit and sugar. A superior wine. 

Til. As the first. adding 2 pounds each fruit 


cand sugar. Very strong. Is good without 


brandy, but better with it. 14 pounds of 


raisins may be substituted for each pound of 


sugar above, In the above way may be made 
the following wines :—gooseberry wine, cur- 
rant wine (red, white or black); mixed fruit 
wine (currants and gooseberries; or black, 
red, and white currants, ripe black-hea't cher- 
ries, and raspberries, equal parts). This is a 
good family wine, Cherry wine; Colepress’s 
wine, (from apples and mulberries, equal 
parts); elder wine; strawberry wine; rasp- 
berry wine; mulberry wine (when flavored 
makes port); whortleberry (sometimes called 
huckleberrv) wine; makes a good factitioug 
port; blackberry wine; morella wine ; apricot 
wine; apple wine’ grape wine, &e, 
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729. General Receipt for Making cider settle. Fermentation will cease at 
Wine from Dry Saccharine Fruit. | once. When, after a few days, the cider bas 
I. Dry fruit, 44 pounds ; woft water, 1 gal- | become clear, draw off carefully, to avoid the 
lon; cream of tartar (dissolved), 1 pound ; sediment, and bottle. If loosely corked for & 


brandy, 14 to 2 per cent., weak. short time, it will become & sparkling cider 
Il. As the lase, but using 5} pounds dried | wine, and may be kept indefinitely long. 
fruit. A superior family wine. 733. Honey or Mead Wine. Honey, 


ILI. As the lasc, 74 pounds fruit, and bran- ; 20 pounds ; cider, 12 gallons; ferment, then 
dy 3 percent. A strong wine. Should the ald rum, ¢ gallon; brandy, 4 gallon; red or 
dried fruit empleyed be at all deficient inj white tartar (dissolved), 6 ounces; bitter 
saccharine mutter, 1 to 3 pounds may be! almonds and cloves, of cach ¢ ounce. The 
omitted, and half that quantity of sugar, OF process of fermenting, clearing and bottling, 
two thirds of raisins, added. In the above is similar to the last receipt. 
manner may be made ¢aisin wine, fig wine, &c. 734, Specimen Process to Make Un- 
730, Imitation Cham agne. Stoned, ripe Grape, Currant, Gooseberry and 
raisins, 7 pounds ; loaf sugar, 2b pounds ; water,| Rhubarb Wine, according to the process 
9 gallons; crystallized rartari¢ acid, L ounce, of Dr. MeCulloch. Gather the fruit when it 
honey, 4 pound; ferment with sweet yeast Lis nearly full grown, put before it shows the 
ound less ekim frequently, and when the | least sign of ripening. Any kind will do, but 
ermnentation is nearly Over, ndd ce it ix advisable to avoid choosing those which, 
dered orris root, 1 drachm, and eau de fleurs when ripe, would be highly flavored. All un- 
Vorauge, 3 OUNCES ; lemon juice, $ pint. Rack | sound and pruised fruit should be rejected, 


° 


it, bung cloxe, and in 3 months fine it down {and the stalks and remains of blossom Te- 
with isinglass, 4 ounce, in 1 month more, if; moved by picking or rubbing. The following 
not sparkling, again fine it down, and in 2 receipt is one of the best on the subject: 40 
weeks bottle it, observing to put & piece of pounds fruit are to be bruised in small quan- 
double-refined sugar, the size of & pea, into | tities, ina tub which will hold 15 or 20 gal- 
each bottle. The bottles should be wired, and | lons, sufhcient pressure only being used to 
the corks covered with tin foil. burst the berries, without breaking the seeds 

731. To Make Blackberry Wine. To|or much compressing the skins. 4 gallons 
make 10 gallons of this cheap and excellent water are then to be poured on the fruit, 
wine, press the juice out of sufficient fresh which is to be carefully stirred, and squeezed 
ripo blackberries to make 4} gallons; wash | with the hands until the whole of the juice 
the pomace in 4% gallons soft spring water, and pulp are separated from the solid matter. 
and thoroughly dissolve in it 6 pounds white It is then to rest fora few hours, When it must 
sugar to each gallon of water (brown sugar be pressed and strained through @ coarse can- 
will do for an inferior wine); strain the juice; vas bag with considerable force. 1 gallon 
into this syrup, and mix them. Fill a cask | water may afterwards be passed through the 
with it pertectly full, and lay & cloth loosely | residue, to remove any soluble matter that 
over the bung-hole, placing the cask where it | may be left, and then added to the juice. 30 
will be perfectly undisturbed, In two or pounds loaf sugar are now to be dissolved in 
three days fermentation will commence, and|the juice, and the total quantity of liquid 
the impurities run oveT at the bung. Look at made up with water to 104 gallons. The 
it every day, and if it does not run over, with | liquor is now to be put into a tub, over which 
some of the mixture which you have reserved: spread & blanket, covered by a board, and 
in another vessel fill it up to the bung. Inj place ‘1 a temperature of from 55° to 60° 
about three weeks. fermentation will, have | Fahr. for from 24 to 48 hours, according to the 
ceased, and the wine be still; fill it again, signs which it may show of fermentation, 
drive in the bung tight, nail a tin over it, and | when it is to be put into a cask to ferment. 
let it remain undisturbed until the following | The cask must be of such size that the liquor 
March. Then draw it off, without shaking; will nearly reach to the bung-hole, so that the 
the cask, put it into bottles, cork tightly and; scum may run out as it rises, AS the fermen- 
seal over. Some persons add spirit to the tation goes on the liquer will decrease, and 
wine, but instead of doing good, 1t is only an) the eask must be kept filled up nearly to the 
injury. The more carefully the juice is bung-hole with a portion of the “must” which 
strained, the better the quality of the suyar, | has been reserved for that purpose. When the 
and the more scrupulously clean the utensils! fermentation as become alittle weaker, 
and casks, the purer and better will be the | which may be known by the hissing noise de- 
wine. creasing, the bung ‘s to be driven in, and & 

732, Cider Wine. Let the new cider| wooden peg. called a spile, made of tough 
from sour apples (ripe, sound fruit preferred), wood, put into a hole bored in the top of the 
ferment from 1 to 3 weeks, ax the weather is' barrel, After a few days this peg is to be 
warm or cool. When it has attained to a loosened to let out any carbonic acid gas 
lively fermentation, add to each gallon, accord- which has been generated. This must be 
ing to its acidity, from 4 to 2 pounds white ‘done from time to time, and when there is no 
crushed sugar, and let the whole ferment until; further sign of gas generating to the danger 
it possesses precisely the taste which it Is of the barrel, the spile may be made tight. 
desired should be permanent. In this condi- | The wine should be kept during the winter in 
tion pour out a quart of the cider and add fer a cool cellar, and, if fine, Day be bottled on 
each gallon ¢ ounce of sulphite (not sulphate) 4 clear cold day at the end of February or the 
of lime. Stir the powder and cider until inti- beginning of March, without further trouble. 
mately mixed, and return the emulsion to the, But to ensure its fineness it is preferable to 
fermenting liquid. Agitate briskly and thor-|draw it off at the end of December into a 
oughly for a tew moments, and then let the | fresh cask, so as to clear it from the lees. At 
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this time, also, if it is found to be too sweet|it off into a cask. Put half of the lemon and 
for the maker's taste, he should stir up the lees | ginger residue in with it. Some first pare the 


so as to renew the fermentation, at the same 
time raising the temperature. When it is 
transferred to the fresh cask. it should be 
fined with isinglass. Sometimes it is desira- 
ble to rack it off a second time into a fresh 
cask, again fining it. All these removals 
should be made in clear, dry, and if possible, 
cold weather. It must be bottled in March. 
This wine will usually be brisk, but circum- 
stances will occasionally cause it to be sweet 
and still, and sometimes dry. If sweet, it 
may be re-made the following season, by add- 
ing to it juice from fresh fruit, according to 
the degree of sweetness, and fermenting and 
treating it as before. But if it be dry, brisk- 
ness can never be restored, and it must be 
treated as adry wine, by drawing it off into a 
cask previously fumigated with sulphur (see 
No. 766), and fining and bottling it in the 
usual manner. Such dry wines sometimes 
taste disagreeably in the first and second 
year, but improve much with age. If the 
whole mare or husks, ete., i8 allowed to re- 
main in the juice during the first fermentation, 
the process will be more rapid, and the wine 
stronger and less sweet; but it will have more 
flavor. If the wine is desired to be very sweet 
as well as brisk, 40 pounds of sugar may be 
used ; less sweet and less strong, 25 pounds; 
it will be brisk, but not so strong, and ought 
to be used within a year. 

735. Ripe Gooseberry Wine. Put 
the ripe and well picked red gooseberries 
into a tub or pan, bruise the fruit well, and 
leave it uncovered for 24 hours. .Squeeze the 
juice from the pulp through a hair or canvas 

ag. Put the residue of each squeezing into 
@ vessel; pour upon it 4 gallon of boiling wa- 
ter for each gallon of fruit used, and stir well 
for a quarter of an hour. Let it stand for 12 
hours, squeeze the pulp through the bag, and 
add the liquor to the juice of the fruit ob- 
tained. Add 2$ pounds sugar to cach gallon 
of the liquor, and stir it well. Let it stand to 
ferment. When it has done fermenting, draw 
it off and add 3 pint brandy to each gallon. 
Let it stand to settle for 4 or 5 weeks, then 
draw it off carefully into a cask that will just 
hold it; keep it in a cool cellar for twelve 
months or more, when it may be bottled. 
Choose a clear, dry, cold day. It ought to be 
a splendid wine in 2 years. 

36. Ginger Wine. Boil 20 pounds 
sugar in 7 gallons water for half an hour, 
skimming it well; then put 9 ounces bruised 
ginger in a portion of the liquor, and mix all 
together. hen nearly cold, put 9 pounds 
raisins, chopped very small, into a nine-gallon 
cask, add 4 lemons sliced, after taking out the 
seeds, and pour the liquor over all, with 4 

int yeast. Leave the cask open for3 weeks, 
eeping it filled up with some of the reserved 
liquor, and bottle it in from 6 to 9 months, 

737. Ginger Wine. Another Pro- 
cess, Boil 26 pounds raw sugar in 7 gallons 
water for half an hour, skimming it well; then, 


lemons, and having rubbed the rinds with 
loaf sugar, add the latter when it is done 
working. Bottle in3 months. 

788. To Make Aromatic 
Wine. Reduce the following to coarse pow- 
der: 5 pounds Jamaica ginger root, 6 to 8 
ounces cloves, 1 pound allspice, ¢ pound cinna- 
mon, and 4 pound mace. Infuse these for 10 
days in 10 gallons 95 per cent. spirit, stirrin 
every day, and then filter. Then dissolve 50 
pounds white sugar in 8 gallons water; mix 
the whole together, and color with cherry 
juice; then filter. , 

739. To Make Ten Gallons of Ginger 
Wine. Boil pound best white Jamaica gin- 
ger, bruised, in about 8 gallons water; add 
the whites of 6 eggs to } ounce isinglass, 15 
pom loaf sugar, and the rinds of 6 lemons; 
0i1 the compound § of an hour, and skim it 
clean; when nearly cold put it into a vessel 
that will admit of its being drawn off; set it 
to work with yeast, and in a few days after 
wards draw it off into a cask; then add the 
juice of the 6 lemons, and 2 quarts spirits; in 
a week or ten days bung the cask closely, and 
when thoroughly fine, bottle the wine off. It 
will be fit to drink in 4 months. 

740. Simple Receipt for i 
Grape Wine. Put 20 | gene of ripe, fresh- 
picked, and well selected grapes into a stone 
jar, and pour on them 6 ae boiling water ; 
when the water has cooled enough, squeeze 
the grapes well with the hand; cover the jar 
with a cloth, and let it stand for 3 days; then 
press out the juice, and add 10 pounds crushed 
sugar. After it has stood for a week, scum, 
strain, and bottle it, corking loosely. When 
the fermentation is complete, strain it again 
and bottle it, corking tightly. Lay the bot- 
tles on their side in a cool place. 

741. Fine Grape Wine. In order to 
make good wine it is necessary to have a 
good cellar, clean casks, press, ete. First of 
all, have your grapes well ripened; gather 
them in dry weather, and pick out carefully 
all the unripe berries, and all the dried and 
damaged ones; then mash them; or, if you 
have a proper mill for the purpose, grind 
them. Be careful not to set the mill so close 
as to mash the seed, for they will give a bad 
taste to the wine. Jf you wish to have wine 
of a rose color, let the grapes remain in a 
large tub afew hours before pressing. The 
longer time you leave the grapes before press- 
ing, after they are mashed, the more color the 
wine will have. For pressing the grapes, any 
press will answer, provided it is kept clean 
and sweet. After you have collected the 
must ina clean tub from the press, transfer 
it into a cask in the cellar. Fill the cask 
within 10 inches of the bung; then place one 
end of a syphon, made for that purpose, in 
the bung, and fix it air-tight; the other end 
must be submerged fully 4 inches in a bucket 
of cold water. The gas thus passes off from 
the cask, but the air is prevented from coming 


if the syrup is quite clear from scum, pour! incontact with the wine, which would destroy 
it boiling upon 8 ounces bruised ginger and 16; that fine grape flavor which makes Catawba 


lemons sliced; when the whole has cooled 
down to about 75°, squeeze out the lemons 
and ginger through a sieve, and add the yeast, 


; wine so celebrated. When properly made, 
the must will undergo fermentation. When 
it has fermented, which will be in 15 days 


Let it work for about 3 days, and then draw! fill the cask with the same kind of wine an 
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bung it loosely for 1 week; then make it 
tight. Nothing more +3 needed till it is clear, 
which, if allis right, will be in the January 
or February following. Then, if perfectly 
clear, rack te offints another clean cask, and 
bung it up tightly until wanted. If the wine 
remains i the cask till about November, 
it will improve by racking it again. Bo sure 
to have sweet, clean casks. Do not burn too 
much brimstone in the cask (see No. 766); 
much wine is injured by excessive Use 
bi:mstone- a mistake generally made by new 
beginners. Different qualities of wine can be 
made with the same grape by separating the 
different runs of the same ressing. The first 
run is tho finest to make UO of the first 
season; but it will not keep long without 
losing its fine ualities. To make good sound 
wine, that will improve by age, the plan is to 
nix all up together. The very last run will 
mako it rough, but it will have better body 
and better flavor when 2 or 3 years old, and 
will improve for & number of years. ‘The 
not be good after 2 or 3 years. 

742, To Fine Wine Difficult to Clari- 


fy, or Thick in Consequence of an im- 
perfect Fermentation. Tv clarify 60 gal- 


tons, take 1 ounce of the species © Dock or 
Rumex plant, called Patience root, which boil 
in 1 quart water. 
1 ounce common. salt, then 1 glass xheep’s 
blood. Beat all the ingredients well together 
with a broom until the wnixture foams up 
well, then add it gradually to the wine, stir- 
ring continually while pouring it in, and for 
15 jninutes afterwards. In a few days the 
wine will bo clear. 

743. To Fine Madeira or an 
Wine with Isinglass. Tv fine 40 gallons 
wine, steep L ounce jsinglass in 1 pint of pure 
eold water over night, aud then melt it over 
a gentle charcoal fire, until a uniform gelatin- 
ous mass is formed. When cool, mix with it 
3 pints wine, and let it repose 12 hours in a 
moderately warm room, Then add 1 gallon 
wine and mix the whole in a wooden vessel ; 
whisk it with a clean broom until it foams Up. 
Pour this mixture gradually in the wine you 
desire to fine, being careful to stir the whole 
continually during the process, Bung up the 
cask, and in the course of 48 hours the wine 
will appear perfectly clear and bright. Isin- 
glass prepared in this way will precipitate 
perfectly, and leave no particles suspended in 


the wine. 
744, To Fine White Wine with 
E . To fine 60 gallons 


the whites of 5 or 6 fresh eggs, L egg-shell 
nearly reduced to powder, and a small hand- 
ful of common salt. 


broom, until it foams, then pour it 


wine gradually, constantly stirring it all the | improved. 


while. 

745. To Fine Red 
clarified in the same way. 
Roussiilon, or the dark wines 


Wine. 
When you have 
called vin du 


midi, which are usually of a deep color, and | 


wish to make it of a lighter color, add 5 or 6 
eggx, yellows, whites, and shells together, 
with a small handful of salt. 

746, To Fine a Pipe of Port Wine. 
Take the whites and shells of ten good eggs, 
and beat them up to & froth in a wooden 


of 
| the isinglass 


When cold, filter, and add | 


kind of 


white wine, take Francois, & chemist, 


Beat the whole together | use 
in a little of the wine, with a small clean mountain 
into the | well stirred in each barrel of the wine to he 


This is off. The tannin in the berries 


87 


bucket; add 1 eae ot Port and whisk it 
well up to a {rot with a clean broom; draw 
off 4 gallons, and put the finings iu it; stir 
it up well, leaving out the bung one day ; 
then bung it up, and in ten days 1t will be fit 
ito bottle. If the weather be warm, mix up lt 


pint silver sand and add to the finings. 
747. To Fine Wine, Cider, Ale, or 


Porter. Take 1 pound finely shredded isin 
glass, and macerate it in wine, sour beer, 
cider, or vinegar, add inore of the liquid as 
swells, until about a gallon has 
deen used, agitation with a whisk being occa- 
sionaily had recourse to, {for the purpose of 
promoting the solution. As soon as the 
whole of the isinglass 18 dissolved, the mix- 
ture is reduced to the consistence of thin 
syrup, with wine or the liquid that the 
finings are intended for. The whole is next 
strained through a cloth or hair sieve, and at 
once reduced to a proper state of dilution, by 
the addition of more liquor. A pound of 
good isinglass will make 10 to 12 gallons ot 
finings. 1 to 14 pints is the usual quantity 
‘for a barrel of ale or porter; and 1 quart for a 
hogshead of wine or cider. 

748, To Decolor Wine. The color of 
wine ix subject to change; naturally it is pre- 
cipitated “oy age and exposure to the light; 
artificially it is removed by the action 0 
lime-water, skimmed milk, milk of lime, and 
sometimes fresh-burnt charcoal. Wines that 
have acquired a brown color from the cask, or 
red wines that have become “pricked” (see 
No. 752), or dark wines of any kind, may 
easily be turned into white wine by employ- 
ing either of the above substances. In this 
way brown Sherry ‘g commonly changed to 
pale Sherry ; for this purpose 2 or 3 pints o 
skimmed milk are generally sufficient to 
decolor a cask of wine ; but when it is found 
necessary to change the color of red wine, 2 
or 3 quarts or more will be required. Char- 
coal is not often used, as it affects the flavor 
as well as color of wine. A little milk of 
lime may sometimes be substituted for milk, 
especially when the wine to be decolored iS 
very acid, and red wines may be rendered 
quite colorless by it. 

749. To Remedy Ropiness in Wine. 
The peculiar cloudy, stringy, oily appearance 
in wine, called by the French ‘“graisse,” and 
by the Americans ropiness,” Is occasioned 
by the presence of a glutinous substance, and 
is generally observed in those white wines 
which do not contain much tannin. M. 
first discovered the 
| and pointed out the proper remedy, in 
‘the addition of tannin. He recommended the 
of 1 pound of the bruised berries of the 
ash in a somewhat unripe state, 


/ Cause, 


After agitation, the wine is to be 
left to repose a day or two, and then racked 
by this. time 
iwill have separated and precipitated the 
glutinous matter from the liquid, and removed 
Wines thus affected cannot be 


the ropiness. 
fined in the regular way, 88 they do not con- 


‘tain sufficient of the astringent principle to 
cause the coagulation oT precipitation of the 
finings; this principle must therefore be sup- 
plied, and for pale white wines, which are 


the kind chiefly attacked with ropiness, noth 


— 
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ing equals a little pure tannin or tannic acid | ning to decompose (called in French the 
dissolved in proof spirit. Red wines contain: Poux), and that in which the acetous fermen- 
so much tannic acid that they are never’ tation has commenced. The Poux appears at 
troubled by ropiness. Wine, after having the bottom of the barrel, while acetitication 
been cured of ropiness, should immediately be | begins at the top. For the first stage of the 
fined and bottled. | Poux the wine becomes thick, and has a pecu- 
750. To Ripen Wine, Dealers adopt’ liar taste termed flat. For the second stage 
various ways to hasten the ripening of wine. the wine becomes still more troubled, and has 
One of the safest and best plans for this pur- the taste of stagnant wate’. Finally, in the 
pose, especially for strong wines, is to let them last stage, when the decomposition has 
remain on the lees 15 to 18 months before reached its maximum, the wine’ becomes 
racking off, or, whether “crude” or “racked,” grayish and appears like muddy water. If 
keeping them at a temperature ranging be-|some of the wine is put into a champagne 
tween 50° to 609° Fah., in a cellar free from: glass and a pinch of tartaric acid ‘is added, a 
draughts, and not too dry. Dealers some- | red color will be produced, which will not 
times remove the bungs or corks, and substi- | be the case if the wine is in a state of ucetous 
‘tute bladders fastened air-tight. Bottled ; fermentation. 
wine treated In this way, and kept at about! 756. Remedy for Decomposition in 
70° Fah., ripens very rapidly. 4 or 5 dropsof Wines. As soon as discovered add tartaric 
acetic acid added to a bottle of some kinds of acid in the proportion of 14 ounces to every 
new wine, immediately gives it the appearance | 20 gallons of the wine, and let it rest for a 
of being 2 or 3 years old. few days, when, if the wine has not regained 
751. To Remedy Sour Wine. The its natural color, a little more tartaric acid 
souring of wine is produced by various cir- | must be added. 
cumstances, sometimes from its having bean 757. Sweating In and Fretting In 
kept in a wann cellar where it has been ex-; Wine, The technical terms “sweating in” 
posed to draughts of air, often by the vibra-|and ‘‘fretting in” are applied to the partial 
tion occasioned by the rolling of heavy bodies | production of a second fermentation, for the 
over the cellar; but most frequently it origi-‘ purpose of mellowing down the flavor of for- 
nates from the wine having been imperfectly eign ingredients (chiefly brandy) added to 
fermented. The only safe remedy for the; wine. For this purpose 4 or 5 pounds sugar 
souring of wine is the cautiqus addition of a‘ or honey, with litt ecrude tartar (dissolved), 
little neutral tartrate of potash; it may also | ure commonly added per hogshead ; and when 
be mixed with a larger quantity of rich wine; the wine is wanted in haste, 1 or 2 spoonfuls 
of its kind, at the same time adding a little |of yeast, or a few bruised vine leaves are also 
good brandy. Wine treated m= this way | mixed in, the cask being pieced in a& moder- 
should be fined after having stood 2 or 3/ ately warm situation until the new fermenta- 
weeks, and then immediately bottled, and tion is established, when it is removed to the 
consumed as soon as possible, for it will never; wine-cellar, and, after a few days, fined down. 
prove a good keeping wine. (See No. 761.) 758. To Remove Mustiness from 


752. To Restore Pricked or Decay- | 
Jf the wine is only thick, add 2. 
pints of milk to every 30 gaHons of wine, and ‘the presence of an essential oil. 


ing Wine. 


stir LO minutes. Butif the wine has an infe- 
rior taste, or is partly or entirely spoiled, 
treat it as follows: Put the 30 gallons wine 


into a clean cask, then take 2 pints spirit of 


wine, 95 per cent.; 3 ounces common salt; 1 
pound white sugar. Dissolve the sat and 
sugar in 4 gallon of the wine, and add the 


Then pour the whole gradually into | 


spirit. 

the wine, being careful to stir it continually 
with a stick during the operation. After the 
mixture is all poured in the wine, stir the 
Whole for 10> minutes longer. 
pints milk and continue stirring 10 minutes 
more. After some days the wine will be com- 
pletely clarified and restored. Pricked” 
wine signifies wine which has been slightly 
soured, 

753. To Remedy Excessive Acidi 
in German Wine. Simply add a little 
chalk, This mode of correcting the sourness 
of wine is pertectly harmless, whereas the 
pernicious practice of using white and vitri- 
tied lead for this purpose cannot. be too much 
condemned, Lead in any form Is a poison. 

754. To Restore Sour Wine with 
Potash, ‘To 25 gallons wine, add 4 ounces 
potash dissolved ina little water, and stir well 
with a stick for 10 minutes. 

755. To Test Wines Beginning to 
Decompose, Many persons are unaware of 
the difference between a wine that is begin- 


Then add 2' 


Wine. The disagreeable taste in wine, gene- 
rally known as mustiness, is oecasioned by 
This may be 
removed by adding a little sweet, or alinond oil, 
and then violently stirring the wine for some 
time. The fixed oil attracts and seizes on the 
essential oil, and rises with it to the surface, 
when it is easily skimmed off, or the liquid 
under it drawn off. A few slices of burnt or 
toasted bread, or a little bruised) mustard 
seed or coarsely powdered charcoal, will often 
have the sane effect. 

759. Pasteur’s Method of Preserving 
Wines. M. Pasteur announced some time 
ago that wines became spoiled in consequence 
of the presence of niucroscopie organisms, 
which could be destroyed by exposing the 
wine, for a few moments only, to a tempera- 
ture of 131° Fahr. A committee of experts 
Was appointed to make a comparative exam: 
ination of wines which had and which had 
not been subjected to heat; M. Lapparent 
being President, and M. Dumas and M. Pas- 
teur assisting. They concluded that the pre- 
servation of wine mm bottles is) greatly im- 
proved by heating; that the destruction of 
the germs is perfect, Without the least impair- 
ment of the taste, color, or linpidity of the 
wines, 

760. To Determine the Nature of 
Acidity in Wine. If wine has undergone 
the acetous fermentation, then convert it at 
onee into vinegar by one of the usual modes. 
But if its acidity proceeds from an excess of 
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tartaric acid, this defect may be remedied by' ordials or Liqueurs. The 


: . . : i 
shaking the wine with a concentrated solution | materialsemployed inthe preparation of 
of neutral tartrate of potassa, which, with) ¢ordials are rain or distilled water, white 
the surplus of tartaric acid, will form bitar- sqyar, and clean, perfectly tlavorless spirit. 
trate of potassa, and precipitate as such, To py) these may be added the substances: trom 
discover the nature of the acidity, neutralize which the flavor and aroma are extracted! 
an ounce or so of the wine with some car-| which distinguish and give character to the 
bonate of soda, then add a small quantity of} particular cordial to be made, and also the arti- 
sulphurie acid, and boil up; if acetic acid or: ¢jes employed as “tinings” when artificial 


vinegar be present, it will be perceptible by 
its odor. (See No. 751.) 

761. Parent’s Method of Preserving’ 
Wine. This consists in the additian of a, 
stnall quantity of tannin or tannic acid to the 
wine, which perhaps acts in a similar way, by) 
destroying the vitality of the spores of the 
fungus, since @ microscopic examination of 
wine known to contain these germs, within 
a few weeks after being treated with the tan- 
nin, has failed to detect the slightest. trace. | 
Indeed, wine which has already begun to} 
change, and become turbid, can be restored to: 
its primitive clearness, and with @ great im- 
ea esse in its taste. Care must be taken, 

owever, to use only tannin which has been 
prepared from the constituents of the grape, 
since the slightest proportion of the extract 
of nut-gall, although accomphshing the gen- 
eral object. of destroying the fungus, will im- 
part a peculiar taste, which never disappears, 

762. <Antiferments. Substances used 
in sinall quantities for arresting fermentation | 
in cider, wine, and malt Jiquors. The follow- 
ing formuke are effective, and have the advan- 
tage of being harmless. (Sce No, 835. ) 

763. <Antiferments for Cider. Sul- 
phite (not sulphate) of lime in fine powder, 
and as newly prepared as. possible. Or, 2) 

arts sulphite of lime and 3 > parts ground | 

lack mustard seed. 

764. Antiferments for Cider, Wine, 
Malt Liquors. &c. Grind or bruise togeth- | 
er 13 pounds new mustard seed and 1 pound 
cloves. This mixture may be used with or 
without the addition of 10 ounces ground 
capsicum. 

765. To Induce Fermentation. If 
fermentation does not begin: within a reason- 
able time, raise the temperature by covering 
the vessel with blankets, and moving it near 
to a fire. Or, warm a portion of the must and 
add it to the rest. A sinall quantity of veast, 
previously well mixed with some of the liquor, 
gently stirred in, will have the same effect. 
Or, the must may be warmed by placing: 
large stone bottles, filled with boiling water | 
and well corked, in the liquor. | 

766. To Arrest Fermentation. Dipa_ 


clarification is had recourse to. In the prep- 
aration or compounding of cordials, one of 
the first objects which engages the operator's 
attention is the production of an aleoholic 
solution of the aromatic principles which are 
to give them their peculiar aroma and flavor. 
(Sce No. 812.) This is done either by simple 
infusion or maceration, or by maceration and 
subsequent distillation, or by flavoring the 
spirit with essential oils. In the preparation 
of liqueurs, glycerine has been found to be 
admirably adapted for preserving the charac- 
teristic flavors of those compounds, and it has 
consequently become the great favorite of 
this chiss of manufactures. (See No. 725.) 
768. Cordials Made by Maceratio 
or with Essential Oils. When essentia 
oils are employed to convey the flavor, they 
are first dissolved ina little of the strongest 


Tectified spirit of wine, and when added to the 
‘spirit they are mixed up with the whole mass 


as rapidly and as perfectly as possible by labo- 
rious and Jong continued agitation. The 
stronger spirit may be reduced to the desired 
strength by means of clear soft water, or the 
clarified svrup used for sweetening. The 
sugar employed should be of the finest quality, 
and is) preferably made into syrup before 
adding it to the aromatized spint; and this 
should not be added until the latter bas been 
rendered perfectly fine by filtering or fining. 
Some spirits, as anise seed, ete., frequently 
require this treatment, which Is best performed 
by running them through a fine and clean 
filter, having previously mixed them with a 
spoontul or two of nagnesia. By good man- 
agement, cordials thus made will be perfectly 
clear and transparent; but should this not 
be the case, they may be fined with the whites 
of about 12 or 20 eggs to the hogshead, or by 
adding a little aluin, either alone or followed 
bya Mtle carbonate of soda or potassa, both 
dissolved in water. Oia week or a fortnight | 
the liquor will be clear. 

769. To Make Doppelt Kummel or 
Caraway. Dissolve separately, each in a 
little 95 per cent. alcohol, ¢ drachm_ oil of 
anise, and 5 drops each of the oils of calamus, 
bitter almonds, and coriander; dissolve also 1 to 


strip of linen or cotton, an inch wide and! 14 ounces oil of caraway in_ sufficient aleohol 
seven inches long, into melted sulphur, Fas- (05 per cent.) to make a clear solution, In- 
ten a wire into the bung of a 60-gallon cask, | corporate these with 40 gallons French proof 
so that the end will hang about the middle of) spirit; and add 10 pounds sugar dissolved in 
the inside of the cask, bend the end up to) 5 gallons water. 
form a hook, place the sulphur tape on the’ 770. To Make Anisette. To 30 gallons 
hook, ignite it, and insert it in the cask, bung- French proof spirit add 4 ounces essence of star 
ing loosely. In about an hour the cask will anise dissolved in 95 percent. aleohol, and 105 
be impregnated with sulphurous acid; then) gallons syrup of L0° Baumeé, Stir for 4 an 
Withdraw the mateh, and fill up with wine, | hour, settle and filter. 
and bung up tight. This will stop further; 771. To MakeCuracoa, Slice the out- 
fermentation. This isa good plan for white side peel very thin from 60 bitter oranges ; 
wines, but not for red wines, as sulphur in-| infuse for 15 days with 4 drachins bruised 
tures their color. Sulphite (not snlphate) of: cinnamon, and 2 drachms bruised mace, in 5 
ime is also sometimes employed to arrest fer-, gallons 95 per cent. French spirit, stirring 
Bey ‘every day, Then add 25 pounds white sugar 


Meutativn, (See Vo, cdo., 
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dissolved in 2 gallons water; color with /4 ounces essence of anise seed, which dissolve 
caramel (see No. 694); stir thoroughly, and: in 2 gallons 95 per cent. alcohol. Add 103 
filter. | gallons sugar syrup 0° Baumeé. Stir 15 
772. To Make Maraschino. Dissolve! minutes and let it rest 4 or 5 days, then filter. 
in 14 gallons 95 per cent. aleohol, 14 ounces! Add 2 or 3 sheets of filtering paper. (See No. 
essence Of Inaraschino, 14 drachms essence of: 811.) 
rose, §drachin essence of novau,5 drops essence! 779. Anisette. Put in a barrel 13 gal- 
of cloves, and 8 drops essence of cinnamon ; add, lons 95 per cent. alcobol. Dissolve 3% ounces 
4 gallon orris root flavoring. (See No. 669.) essence of green anise seed in 1 gallon 95 
Mix the above with 12 gallons 95 per cent.! per cent. alcohol, and add 4 gallon orange 
alcohol and 26 gallons syrup of 30° Baumé. | flower water, 8 or 10 drops infurion of mace, 


Stir thoroughly and filter. 

773. Superfine Maraschino. 4 ounces 
essence of noyan; L ounce essence of rose; 4 
ounce essence of neroli (genuine); 4 drachms 
of mace, infused in 95 per cent. alcohol; 2 
pound cinnamon, infused in 1 quart of water ; 
2 ounces cloves, infused in L pint of water; 2 
pounds orris root (powdered), infused in 2 
gallons 95 per cent. aleohol for 15 days. Dis- 
solve the essences in 2 gallons 95 per cent. 
alcohol, Mix, put into a barrel 41 gallons 38 
er cent. aleobel ; add the aromas, in 4 gallons 
bs per cent. alcohol; sugar syrup, 90 gallons 
32° Bauiné. Stir all the ingredients well to- 
gether for at least half an hour, aud let the 
mixture stand two weeks; then filter and put 
in the filter two or three sheets of filtering 
paper. (Sce No. 811.) 

774. Mayaschino. 1} ounces essence of 
maraschino, 14 drachins essence of rose, 4 
drachm essence of noyau, 8 drops essence of 
cinnamon, 5 drops essence of cloves, 4 pound 
orris root (powdered), tfused in 4 gallon 95 
per cent. aleohol for 15 days. Dissolve the 
essences in 1 gallon 95 per cent. alcohol. Mix, 
put ina barrel 12 gallons 8 per cent. aleohol 


and add 2 gallons 95 per cent. perfumed alco- | 


hol (as described above); sugar syrup. 26 gal- 
lons 25° Bauineé’s saccharometer. Mix and 
filter as directed in the last receipt. 

775. Maraschino. 34 ounces essence 
of novau, 6 drachms essence of rose. Dis- 
solve the above in 4 gallon 95 per cent. alco- 
hol, and add 4 spoonfuls of magnesia, 1 gal- 
lon orange flower water, 4 pound cinnamon 
(bruised) infused in § gallon water, } pound 
cloves (bruised), infused in } gallon of water, 
4 draching mace infused in alcohol, 2 pounds 
orris root (powdered) infused in 2 gallons 95 
per cent. alcohol for 15 days. Mix 41 gallons 
80 per cent. alcohol, 90) gallons syrup 25 
degrees Baume, and add 4 gallons perfumed 
spirits, as described above, Stir and filter as 
already directed. 

776. Curacoa @Hollande. 2 pounds 
Curagoa orange peel, § pound Ceylon cinna- 
mon, Let them soak in water; boil them for 
5 minutes with the juice of 32 oranges and 14 
eee of white plain syrup; then add 6 gal- 
( 


fand 5 drops essence of cinnamon, Then put 
ain the barrel 26 gallons sugar syrup 25° 
Baume. Stir and filter as directed in the last 
‘Teceipt. 

| 780. Anise Seed Cordial. Dissolve 3 
drachms of oil of anise seed in 2% gallons of 
195 per cent. alcobol; then add 24 gallons of 
ifine white syrup, mixed with 4% gallons of 
water. Stir and filter. 

781. Malliorca d’Espagne. 40 gallons 
55 per cent. alcobol, 5 ounces essence green 
anise seed and 5 ounces essence of star seed 
dissolved in 95 per cent. alcohol, 4 drachm 
ee (to give the cordial age). Stir and 
filter. 

782. Blackberry Brandy. To 10 gal- 
lons blackberry juice, and 25 gallons spirits 
40 above proof, add 1 drachin each of oil of 
cloves and oil of cinnamon dissolved in 95 
per cent. alcohol, and 12 pounds white sugar 
dissolved in 6 gallons water. Dissolve the 
oils separately in 4 pint 95 per cent. alcohol ; 
nix both together, and use one half the quan. 
tity; if the cordial is not sufficiently flavored, 
use the balance. 

783. Blackberry Brandy. + ounce 
each of cinnamon, cloves, and mace, 1 drachm 
cardamom. Grind to a coarse powder; add 
|to 16 pounds of blackberries, mashed, and 5 
igallons of 95 per cent. alcohol. Macerate 
for two weeks; press it; then add 10 pounds 
of sugar, dissolyed in 3§ gallons of water. 
Filter. 

784. Cherry Brandy. Mash 16 pounds 
of black cherries with their stones; 5 gal- 
fons 95 per cent. alcohol. Macerate for two 
weeks; press it; then add 10 pounds of sugar, 
dissolved in 38 gallons of water. Filter. 

785. Peach Brandy. Mash 18 pounds 
of peaches, with their stones; macerate them 
}for 24 hours with 4% gallons of 95 per cent. 
‘alcobol and 4 gallons water. Strain, press, 
‘and filter; add S pints white plain syrup. 
Color dark yellow with burnt sugar coloring. 

786. Imperial Peach Brandy. ‘Tuke 
44 ounces powdered bitter almonds, 3¢ gallons 
of 95 per cent. alcohol, 53} gallons of water. 
Mix together, and macerate for 24 hours ; then 
ndd a strained syrup, made of 3% pounds of 


ms of 95 per cent. alcohol; strain, filter; sugar, L pint of peach jelly, 2} ounces preserved 


color dark vellow with sugar coloring. This 
receipt: will make a splendid curagoa. 

777. Curacao. 2 ounces each essence of 
bitter oranges and neroli; $ ounce essence of 
cinnamon: 8drachms mace infused in alcohol, 
Dissolve the above essences in 1 gallon 95 
per cent. aleohol, then put ina clean barrel 
13 gallons & per cent. alcohol, 26° gallons 
sugar svrup 30> degrees: Batune, and add 1 
gallon perfumed spirit, as above. Color with 
saffron or turmeric. 


778. Champion Anisette. Put into a! 


barrel 30 gulluus o> per cent. alcohol, Add 


iginger, t lemon cut in’ slices, 1 drachm of 


| grated nutmegs, 1 drachm of allspice im pow- 
‘der, and 5 pints of water boiled for 2 minutes. 
Mix the whole, and filter. 

787. Peppermint Brandy. To 40 gal- 
lous proof spirit add 4 ounces essence of pep- 
-pernunt, dissolved in 95) per cent. alcohol. 
‘Color with 4 pound powder of turmeric 
Infused in 1 gallon spirit 95 per cent. Use 
this infusion m such quantity as to get the 
proper shade. 

788. Kirschenwasser, 100 gallons proof 
, alevbol, 5 ounces essence of noyau, 2 drachuis 
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essenve of rose. Dixsolve the latter ingre-! per cent. alcohol); § gallon cinnamon water 
dient in some 95 per cent. alcohol and add) (made as in last receipt); } gallon clove water 
a spoonful of magnesia, 2 pounds orris root) (made as in last receipt); 14 ounces mace 
(powdered), infused 15 days in 2 gallons} infused in 95 per cent. alcohol. Mix all the 
95 per cent. alcohol, 13 gallons sugar syrup.! above ingredients in. a clean barrel, and add 
Stir, and filter if necessary. [68 gallons sugar syrup 252 Baume. Stir up 

789. Caraway Cordial. Dissolve 6 the mixture and let it rest days; then strain. 
drachms oil of caraway in 3 gallons 95 per| 796, Cordials by Distillation. The 
cent. alcohol; add a syrup made of 42 pounds solid ingredients should be coarsely pounded 
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of sugar and 4% gallons of water. Filter. 
790. Ratafia. This word is derived from 
the Latin pax ratafiat (let peace be ratified). 
The Latins used to drink ratativon signing their 
treaties af peace. Ratafin may be made with 
the juice of any fruit. Take 3 gallons cherry 
juice, 4 pounds sugar, dissolved: in the cherry 
Juice. Steep in 2§$ gallons brandy 10 days 
2 drachms cinnamon, 24 cloves, 16 ounces 
peach leaves, 8 ounces bruised cherry ker- 
nels. Filter; mix both liquors, and filter 


again. 

791. To Prepare Cherry Juice by In- 
fusion for making Cherry Bounce and 
Brandy. Put the cherries into barrels and 
cover them with 95 per cent. spirit; let them 
steep for 1 month, and stir them well every 
8 days. Use the juice that runs off first, and 
repeat this operation 2 or 3 tinfes. 
time, you may bruise the cherries and stones, 
and steep them all together to make cherry 
brandy. 

.792. To Prepare Cherry Juice for 
Boiling. Put the cherries in a kettle tinned 
inside, cover them with water, and beil them 
at a gentle heat for 1 hour. When cold put 
them into barrels and add 1 gallon 95 per 
cent. spirit to each 10 gallons of the juice. 

793. To Make Cherry: Bounce (Su- 
perfine). To 15 gallons cherry juice, add 15 
gallons 80 per cent. spirit; 80 gallons Catalonia 
or Marseilles wine ; 14 ounces essence of noyau; 
3 ounces mace infused in 1 quart 95° per 
cent. alcohol; 4 pound cinnamon infused in 4 

allon water; } pound cloves ground and 
Infused in 1 quart of water. Put all the 


above ingredients in a clean barrel and add 60 , 


lous sugar syrup 25° Baume. Stir up the 
ingredients well, and filter after 4 or 5 days. 
If the color ix not deep enough add a little 
sugar coloring. The above receipt is to make 
120 gallons, but a much smaller quantity may 
be made by reducing the quantity of each in- 


gredient and observing the same proportion in| 


all. 
794. To make Cherry Bounce (Sec- 
ond Quality). ‘Tv 12 gallons cherry juice, | 


add 30 gullons 80 per cent. spirit; 30 gallons 
Catalonia or Marseilles wine 5 3 ounees exsence 


The last! 


or bruised before digestion in the spirit, and 
this should be done immediately before putting 
them into the eask or vat; as, atter they are 
bruised, they rapidly lose their aromatic prop- 
erties by exposure to the air. The practice 
of drying the ingredients before pounding 
them, adopted by some workmen for the mere 
sake of lessening the Jabor, cannot be too . 
much avoided, as the least exposure to heat 
tends to lessen their aromatic properties, 
which are very volatile. The length of time 
the ingredients should be digested in’ the 
spirit should never be Jess than 3 or 4 days, 
‘but a longer period is ee when distil- 
‘lation is not emploved. In either case the 
tine allowed for digestion may be advantage- 
lously extended to 10 or 15 days, and frequent 
lagitation should be had receurse to. In 
“managing the still, the fire should) be propor- 
! tioned to the ponderosity of the oil or flavoring, 
‘and the receiver should be changed betore the 
faints come over, as the latter are unfit to be 
mixed with the cordial The stronger spirit 
nay be reduced to the desired strength by 
means of clear soft water, or the clarified 
syrup used for sweetening. 

797. To Make Absinthe by Distilla- 
tion. Put the following ingredients into a 
cask :—1$ pounds frge absinthe, 20 pounds 
‘sinall absinthe, 24 pounds long fennel, 24 
/ pounds star anise (breaking the star only), 24 
'pounds green anise seed, 6 ounces coriander 
pseed, and 1 pound hyssop; moisten the whole 
with a little water, allowing it: time to soften 
and swell; then add 12 gallons 95 per cent. 
‘alcohol, and steep for 2 or 3 days; next add 
10 gallons water, and let the whole steep for 
LTday minere. The water will reduce the aleo- 
hol to about 23> gallons of proof spirit. Dis- 
till it, and it will produce nearly 15 gallons 
absinthe of 65 to 70) per cent. strength. 
Change the receiver as soon as the spirit. as it 
comes from the worm, begins to assume a 
reddish tinge. Color the distilled product, by 
esteeping in it for 10 or 15 days 4 pound mint 
leaves, } pound melissa leaves, 4 pouud small 
absinthe, 2 ounces citron peel, and % pound 
bruised liquorice root. Strain and filter, 


| 798. Absinthe by Distillation. This 


of noyau; ¢ pound cinnamon gronnd and’ is made inthe same manner as in the former 
infused in § gallon water; 4 pound cloves receipt, with the following ingredicnts :—40 
ground and infused in § gallon water; 14 gallons 75 per cent. spirits, 20 pounds fennel, 
ounce mace infused in 1 pint 95 per cent. 20 pounds green anise, 16 pounds large absin- 
alcobol. Mix all the above ingredients in a the, 1 pound coriander, and 20 gallons water. 
clean barrel, and add 60 gallons sugar syrup 13°) This is colored, after distillation, by adding 4 
Baumé. Stir up all the ingredients well. pounds small absinthe, and heating it agaip 
together, and filter after 4or5 days, Make: until as hot as the hand can bear; then extin- 
the color a little darker with sugar coloring guish the fire, let it cool, settle, and filter it. 
(see Vo. 694), and to give a good shade adda. 799. SuperfineCuracoa. Charge ofthe 
little arechil. _ i stil: 35 pounds green orange peel, or 50 pounds 
795. To Make Guignolet, or French yeilow; 25 gallons 95 per cent. alcohol; add 4 
Cherry Bounce. To 2U gallons cherry juice: gallons water, making in all 29 gallons. at 00 
add 74 gallons 95 per cent. spirit; 74 gallons percent. Digest for 10 days, and stir daily. In 
Catalonia or Marseilles wine; 2 ounce pow- making the above, the following directions 
dered orris root (infused in 14 gallons 95/ must be carefully observed :—I. Distill very 
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carefully. IT. When you have drawn off 20 gal-| 804. Marasquino di Zara. Charge of 
lons, add 10 gallons water, to draw off the faints, | the still, water-bath : 138 pounds raspberries, 
which may be distilled again m the next distil- 6G pounds orange flawers, 12 pounds sour red 
lation. JIT. To make superfine Curagoa, distill) cherries (Morello), Mach the Whole to a pulp 
over again in & Water-bath, adding 5 gallons | with stones, macerate 24 hours with 7 aallone 
water. 1. To know when the faints are coming 95 per cent. alcohol and 7 gallons of water. 
off, take a little in a glass as it flows, and add j Distill from off the water, 6 gallons flavored 
§ water, as if for absinthe. When it no longer; alcohol, and add 14 gallons of the whitest 
turns milky, the faints are coming off; reserve | plain syrup about 34° Banmeé., 

them for the next distillation. Reduce the} 805. Malliorca @Espagne, Charge of 
Curagoa above distilled to 82 per cent. Trallé’s, | the still, water-bath: 40 gallons 55 per cent. 
which will give 26 gallons, Add 12 gallons | alcohol, 18 pounds green anise seed, 5 gallons 
82 per cent. due 7 gallons coloring (as given | river water. Put into the water-bath only 20 
below), 90 gallons syrup 31° Baume. gallons of the alcohol, and 5 gallons river wa- 

800. Coloring forCuracoa. %4 pounds /ter. When 18 gallons are distilled off, add 
Brazil wood; 1$ pounds each Campeachy and | the remaining 20 gallons of aleohol, and con- 
yellow wood, 7 gallons 90 per cent. alcohol, | tinue the distillation until 18 gallons more are 
Mix the above and heat in a water-bath, put- | obtained, which mix with the 18 gallons previ- 
ting on the head. When the head begins to; ously obtained, and add one drachm of ether to 
get hot, rake out the fire and let the whole | give it age. 
cool together in the bath. 806. Elixir Vegetal de la Grande 

801. Superfine Maraschino. Charge;Chartreuse. Macerate 640 parts by weight, 
of the still with water-bath: Tuke 70 pounds | each, of the fresh herb of sweet balm and 
peach er apricot stones, Wash with tepid wa- | hyssop, 320 parts of fresh root of angelica, 160 
ter, and put them into a barfel, making aj of cannella, and 40 each of Spanish) saffron 
square hole 4 or 5 inches, in the head, for that and mace, in 10,000 parts of alcohol, for eight 
purpose. Cover them with 35 gallons 95/days. Then distill it onto a certain quantity 
per cent. alcohol, and let them steep for one (which Varies according to the color desired) 
month. Then distill the whole. of fresh balm and hyssop; after a time these 

Note the following observations.—I. Be- | are expressed, the liquor sweetened with 1250 

fore distilling, add 4 pounds of peach flowers. | parts of sugar, and filtered. 
II. Keep the fire at the same degree of heat,| 807. Fining with Isinglass for Cor- 
or the Maraschino will have an oily taste. | dials, Take half an ounce of the best  isin- 
III. When nearly finished, add 10 gallons wa- | glass, and dissolve it over a gentle fire, in a 
ter, to draw off the faints, which will do for| pint of water shghtly seasoned with good 
another distillation. Reduce the spirit above | vinegar, or three tea-spoonfuls of lemon juice. 
distilled to 82 per cent. and you will get 45/ Beat it from time to time, adding a httle of 
gallons. If you have not that quantity, add! the seasoned water. When you obtain a com- 
spirit of the same strength to make It up. | plete solution, gradually add the foaming 1i- 
Then add 90 gallons sugar syrup 32° Baumeé.' quid to the cordial, stirring all the while. 
When you have not used peach flowers in the ; Then stir for 15 minutes after it is all added, 
distillation, take 2 pounds orris root powder, jand let it rest for 3 days; by that time the 
and steep it in 2 gallons alcohol 95 per cent. | cordial will be bright and clear. The above 
for 15 days; then filter, and add it to the mix- | quantity is sufficient to clarify 25 gallons of 
ing, not to the distillation. cordial, 

802. Boitard’s Anisette. Charge of| 808. Fining with Eggs for Cordials. 
the still, water-bath : 20> pounds green anise! Take the whites of 4 eges, beat them to aestfe 
(washed in river water), 3 pounds star anise | froth, add a little aleohol, and mix it gradually 
(being careful to break the stars only), Li with 20 gallons of cordial, stirrmg all the 
pound coriander seed (brnised), 40 gallons 95, while, and it will soon clarify the liquor, 
per cent. alcohol, Put the above into the; 809. Fining with Potash for Cor- 
water-bath with 4 gallons water, and distill. dials. 2 ounces of carbonate of potash (salts 
After distilling 35 gallons, add 10 gallons of | of tartar), dissolved ino a quart of water, 1s 
water to bring off the faints, which may be= sufhcient to settle 200 gallons of cordial; add 
distilled again. The first 5 gallons of faints | and stir as directed above. 
may be added to the distilled spirit, which} 810, Fining with Alum for Cordials. 
will give 40 gallons aromatized alcohol. Re-]6 drachims of powdered caleinated alum, dis- 
duce this to 380 per cent. by adding, say 5)solved in alcohol, is: sufficient to clarify 20 

allons distilled water, and then add 90 gal-| gallons of cordial: add as directed above, 
ons tine white sugarsyrup, 31% Baumé, This} 811. Filter Bags for Cordials. The 
will give 135 gallons fine anisette. filter bags used for rendering cordials trans- 

803. Chauvet’s Anisette. Charge of) parent are made of flannel, felt, Canton flannel, 
the still, water-bath: 20 pounds green anise, | and other materials, according to the (hekness 
14 pounds coriander co 2 drachins neroli, | or density of the Hquor, and are generally of a 
7% pounds star anise (break the stars only), 14) conical shape, In order to perform the oper- 
pounds orris reot powdered, 40 gallons 95 per {ation of filtering cordials thoroughly, it- is 
eent. alcohol. Treat) precisely asin the last | necessary that there should be placed inside 
receipt. Reduce the perfumed alcohol to e2/of cach bag 1 or 2 sheets of filtering paper 
per cent. by adding 4 gallons water, and fur-) prepared as follows: Rub each sheet of paper 
ther add 14 gallons double orange flower wa-|untilit becomes soft and flimsy, like a piece 
ter, and 90 gallons white syrup 312% Banmeé. | of cloth, then tear dt in small pieces and place 
Stir well and Jet it rest 5 to 8 days, then filter /}it in a pail, pour over it a little boiling water, 
through blotting paper. This will give 135] and rub and beat it up until it becomes a soft 
gallons superfine anisette, pulp; afterwards add more water, aud continue 
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the same as if you were beating up eggs.| stirring occasionally. Then rack it off, and 
When the pulp assumes the appearance of a‘ mix sufficient caramel (sce No. 694) to make 
fine paste, fill up the pail with water and it a dark red; add 15 pounds white sugar dis- 
throw the contents into the filter; as secon as solvéd in 15 gallons water; let the whole 


the water has run through, fill up the filter 
again xo as to keep it full. When the liquid 
runs clear and limpid let it all run through, 
and commence filtering the cordial, being 
careful to keep the filter always full. If the 
ane does not run clear, add about 2 ounces 
0 


‘settle, then filter. 
to be of an amber color, omit the wild cherry 
'bark and the caramel coloring. 


If the bitters are required 


816. To Make Angostura Bitters. 


‘Take 4 ounces gentian root; 10 ounces each 


‘calisaya bark, Canada snake-root, Virginia 


granulated animal charcoal (sifted and | snake-root, liquorice root, yellow bark, allspice, 


fanned from the dust) to each filter. The 
ehareoal should be washed with a little muri- 
atie acid before being used. 
812. The Aroma of Cordials. It re- 
uires a great deal of experience to combine 
ifferent perfumes to produce any certain re- 


dandelion root, and Angostura bark ; 6 ounces 
cardamom seeds; 4 ounces each balsam of tolu, 
orangetix, Turkey rhubarb, and galanga; 1 
pound orange peel; 1 pound alkanet root ; 1¥ 
“ounces Caraway seed ; 1} ounces cinnamon ; 4 
souncecloves; 2 ounceseach nutmegs, coriander 


quired aroma, a knowledge is necessary of) seed, catechu, and worm wood ; 1 ounce mace; 


the effect produced by perfumes in combina- 
tion. The mere facts Vid down in reecipts 
will not be sufficient fora liquor manufacturer ; 
he inust know just what, and how much of it 
to use, to counteract what is objectionable, 
and produce or increase the correct aroma. 
He will frequently find that a single aromatic 
perfume fails to give the effect he anticipated ; 


11} pounds red saunders, and 8 ounces curcuma. 
(Pound these ingredients and steep them as in 
ithe last receipt, in 50 gallons spirit; and, be- 
fore filtering, add 30 pounds honey. 

| 817. Amazon Bitters, Tuke 90 gal- 
‘lons plain proof spirit; 33 pounds red Peru- 
'vian burk; 3¢ pounds calisava’ bark; 14 
‘pounds Calamus root; 4% pounds orange peel ; 


and yet the addition of a mere atom of some 34 ounces cinnamon; 3$ ounces cloves; 3§ oun- 
other perfuine may be all that is required. | ces nutmeg; 2 ounces cassia buds; 64 pounds 
Thus. the flavor of star-anise is accompanied red saunders. First mash all the ingredients, 
by a slight, bat objectionable odor of bed-| put them in the spirit, and let them infuse 14 


bugs; @ very sinall addition of green anise 
and fennel counteracts this. Ambergris, 
alone, gives scarcely any perfume, but musk 
brings it out. The quinee has a peculiar 
taste which is corrected by cloves; the after- 
taste of cinnamon is also destroyed by cloves ; 
vanilla has more flaver if pounded with sugar 
than when ground withit. Absinthe requires 
the zest of the lemon to take away its naturall 
bitter taste. 


ry 


These examples will show that 


,davs, being careful to stir the mixture well 
_twice every day. Then rack off and color 
with 11 pints brandy coloring, to get a dark 
red tint. Stir }? hour. Dissolve 30 pounds 
white sugar in $0 gallons water; add, and 
again stir 4 hour. Let the mixture rest 4 or 5 
days, and when bright, bottle. If the red 
saunders is not used, the color will be a bright 
‘amber. This is the finest bitters in the 
| market. Compounded according to the above 


considerable experience is needed to be able! direetions, the dealer will obtain 120 gallons 


to blend perfumes with any degree of success. 
(See No. 767.) 

813. Imitation Peach Brandy. Take 
$+ gallon honey dissolved in water; 3% gallons 
alevhol; ¢ gallon Jamaica rum; 1 ounce 
catechu, bruised to a paste; L ounce acetic 
ether. Add water to muke 10 gallons, fla- 
vored with 4 ounces of bitter almonds. No 
coloring required. 


1tters, Bitters are considered as 

tonic and stomachic, and to improve 
the appetite when taken in moderation, The 
best time is early in the morning, or an hour 
before meals, An excessive use of bitters 
tends to weaken the stomach. They should 
not be taken for a longer period than a fort- 
night at one time, allowing a similar period 


to elapse before again having recourse to) water. 


them. 

815. To Make French Cognac Bit- 
ters. 
bark, calisaya bark, bitter orange peel, and 
sweet orange peel; 2 ounces calamus root; 4 
ounces cardamom seeds; 14 ounces each cin- 
namon, cloves, and nutmegs; 4 ounces cara- 
way seed, and 8 pounds wild) cherry bark. 
Pound all these ingredients toa coarse powder 


and steep for 15 days in 45) gallons. preof 


Take 14 pounds each red Peruvian wild) cherry bark, 4 pounds; 


25 below proof. 

818. Boker’s Bitters. Tuke 14 ounces 
quassia; 14 ounces calamus; 14 ounces 
‘catechu (powdered); 1 ounce cardamom ; 2 
‘ounces dried orange peel.  Macerate the 
above 10 days in § gallon strong whiskey, and 
then filter and add 2 gallons water. Color 
with mallow or malva flowers. 

819. Stoughton Bitters. To 12 pounds 
dry orange peel, 3 pounds Virginia snake- 
root, 1 pound American saffron, 16 pounds 
gentian root, add 1) pound red saunders, 
Grind all the above ingredients to a course 
pee and macerate for 10 days in 20 gal- 
‘lons 65 per cent. alcohol, then filter. 

820. Stoughton Bitters. (Another 
Reeeipt.) 2 pounds ginsing; 2 pounds gen- 
jtian root; 14 pounds dry orange peel; 4 
pound Virginia snake-root; L ounce quassia; 
¢ pound cloves; 3 ounces red saunders wood ; 
;3 gallons alcohol 95 per cent.; 3 gallons soft 
Grind all the ingredients to coarse 
powder, infuse 10 days, and filter. 

821. Wild Cherry Bitters. Take of 


squaw vine 


| . : : 
LCP AEEE Ee berry), 1 pound; Juniper berries, 


Sounces, Pour boiling water over the above 
and let it stand for 24 hours; strain, and pour 
again boiling water on the ingredients; let 
it macerate for 12 hours, then express and 
filter through paper, so that the whole will 
make 5 gallons, to which add of sugar, 34 


apirit (or 60 gallons spirit 25 below proof), | pounds; molasses, 14 gallons; tincture of 


94. CIDER. 


peach kernels, 6 ounces; tincture of prickly 
ash berries, 3 ounces; alcohol, 2 quarts. 
822. To Make Peruvian Bitters. 


Take 8 ounces red Peruvian bark; 8 ounces. 


orange peel; 14 drachmseach cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutineg; and 75 cayenne pepper seeds. 
Infuse them, well bruised, in 8 Gal ous proof 
spirits, for 15 to 20 days, stirring every day. 
Draw off and filter. 

82S. Brandy Bitters. Grind to coarse 
powder 3 pounds gentian root, 2 pounds dry 
orange peel, 1 pound cardamom seeds, 2 ounces 
cinnamon, 2 ounces cochineal. Infuse 10 


days in 1 gallon brandy, 8 gallons water, and | 


filter. 

824. Nonpareil Bitters. Grind to 
coarse powder 2 ounces Peruvian bark, 4% 
ounce sweet orange peel, $ ounce bitter 
orange peel, 25 grains cinnamon, 25 grains 
cloves, 25 grains nutmeg, 15 cayenne seeds. 
Infuse ten days in 2 gallons 65 per cent. alco- 
hol, then filter. 

825. Spanish Bitters. Grind to coarse 
powder 5 ounces polypody, 6 ounces calamus 
root, 8 ounces orris root, 24 ounces coriander 
seed, 1 ounee centaurium, 3 ounces orange 
peel, 2 ounces German camomile flowers; 
then macerate with 4% gallons 95 per cent. 
aleohol and add 5} gallons water and 1 
ounces of sugar. Filter and color brown. 

826. Aromatic Bitters. Macerate 2} 
pounds ground dried small orange apples, ¢ 
pound ground dried orange peel, 2 ounces 
ground dried calamus root, 2 ounces ground 
dried pimpinella root, 1 ounce ground dried 
cut hops, for 14 days, with 10 gallons of spirit 
at 45 per cent.; press, and add 24 pints brown 
sugar syrup. Filter. Color dark brown. 

827. Stomach Bitters. (irind to a 
coarse powder 4 pound cardamom seeds, 4 
pound nutmegs, } pound grains of Paradise, 4 
pound cinnamon, % pound cloves, } pouna 
ginger, } pound galanga, } pound orange peel, 
¢ pound lemon peel; then macerate with 4% 
pilione 95 per cent. alcohol, and add a syrup 
made of 4$ gallons water and 12 pounds sugar; 
then filter. 

828. Hamburg Bitters. Grind to a 
coarse powder 2 ounces agaric, 5 ounces cin- 
namon, 4 onnces cassia buds, 4 ounce grains 
of Paradise, 3 ounces quassia wood, $ ounce 
cardamom seeds, 3 ounces gentian root, 3 
ounces orange apples dried, 14 ounces orange 
peel; macerate with 4} gallons 99 per cent. 


alcohol, mixed with 5} gallons water; add 23° 


ounces acetic ether. Color brown. - 

829. Bitters made with Essences. 
40 gallons proof spirit, LE drachm oil of anise, 
1 drachm oil of caraway, 4 drachm oil of 
cloves, 1 drachm oil of lemon, 1 drachin oil of 
oranges, 1 drachm oil ef cinnamon, $ drachm 
oil of bitter almonds, 1 gallon sugar syrup. 
Cut the oils in 95 per cent. alcohol, and mix. 
Color with brandy coloring. 

880. Bitter Filter, A fine bitter filter 
may be made according to fig. 5, No. V7, 

831. Orange Bitters. Muacerate 6 pounds 
orange peel for 24 hours with 1 gallon water, 
cut the yellow part of the peel trom off the 
white, and chop it fine; inacerate with 43 
gallons 95 per cent. alcohol for two weeks, 
or displace (see No, 41); then add a& syrup 
made of 4¢ gallons water and 16 pounds sugar. 
Filter through Canton flannel. 


a ; 


jder. To make good cider the ap- 

ples should be allowed to hang on the 
tree as long as the wind and frosty nights 
will let them. The riper they are, the better 
the cider. They are picked up and placed 
in a large heap, either in the orchard or at the 
‘cider mill, and are allowed to lie a few days 
‘to complete the ripening process, in which 
the starch is converted into sugar, and if any 
are found bruised or rotten, put them in 4 
cheap by themselves, for an inferior cider to 
make vinegar. They are then rasped or 
ground into pulp. If the weather is cool and 
the apples are not quite ripe, it 1s better to 
let the pulp remain in the vat a few days be- 
fore pressing out the juice. This gives the 
cider a higher color, makes it sweeter, and of 
better flavor. 

838. To Press the Apples. The pro- 
cess of pressing 18 simple, but requires some 
skill. 4 boards about 6 inches wide are 
nailed together in a square, the size it is 
desired to make the cheese, say from 4 to 5 
feet. This is placed on the bottom of the 
press, and a little clean rye or wheat straw, 
pulled out straight into bundles, is put inside, 
with the ends extending about a foot all 
around. The pulp is then put into this rim, 
forming a layer about 6 inches thick; the 
straw is then tumed on it, and a little pulp 
placed on the straw to keep it down. The 
rin is then lifted and a stick is placed at each 
corner on the layer of pulp added, and the 
straw turned over it as before. This process 
is repeated until the cheese is as large as de- 
sired, using say from 75 to 100 bushels of ap- 
les. When they can be obtained use hair 
cloths instead of straw, to place between the 
layers of pomace. The straw, when heated, 
vives a disagreeable taste to the cider. 

834. Sweet or Unfermented Cider. 
The cider will commence to flow at once, and 
it is better to let the cheese settle down some- 
what before turning the screw. If pressed 
too much at first, the pulp may burst out at 
the sider. As the cider runs from the press, 
et it pass through a hair-sieve into a large 
‘open vessel, that will hold as much juice as 
can be expressed in one day. The cheese is 
'generally allowed to remain under the press 
‘all night, and before leaving it in the evening, 
the screw ix turned as tight as possible. In 
the morning additional pressure is given, and 
when the cider has ceased to flow, the screw 
is turned back, the boards taken off, and the 
corners of the cheese are cut off with a hay 
knife and the pomace laid on the top. The 
pressure ix again applied, and the cider will 
flow freely, As soon as it Ceases, remove the 
“pressure and cut off 4 or 5 inches of pomace 
from the sides of the cheese, place it ou top, 
and apply the pressure again as long as any 
cider will flow. & bushels of good apples will 
muke a barrel of cider. In a day, or some- 
times less, the pomace will rise to the top, 
and in a short time grow very thick ; when 
little white bubbles break through it, draw off 
ithe liquor by a spigot. placed about 3 inches 
from the bottom, so that the lees may be left 
quietly behind. The cider is usually put in 
‘barrels at once, and sold while sweet. 

835. To Preserve Cider. Strictly 

speaking, we suppose the sweet juice of the 
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apple is not cider, any mose than the sweet! 


juice of the grape is wine. It is converted: 
into cider by ferinentation. Those who pre- 
fer sweet cider resort to various methods for 
arresting this process, such as putting a hand- 
ful of powdered clay into each barrel, or 2 or, 
3 pounds of well burned charcoal. Others 


add a little mustard seed, about a gill of seed) is warm. 


to each barrel. Sometimes a few gallons of 
cider are placed in the barrel, and then a rag 


dipped in brimstone is attached to a long ta- 
ening bung; this is ignited and the bung 
oosely inserted. After the brimstone is con- 
sumed, the barrel is rolled until the cider has 
absorbed the sulphurous acid gas. The barre] 
is then tiled up with cider. The sulphurous 


acid gas acting on the albuminous matter in, 


The objection | 


the cider arrests fermentation. 
to this method is that, if too much gas is ab- 
sorbed, it may prove unpleasant, if not inju- 
rious. To obviate this, sulphite of lime is. 
now used, which has the property of checking, 
fermentation, making the cider perfectly clear. 
and imparting an agreeable taste. We have 
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bung it up tight. The most perfect plan for 
excluding all action of the air from the sur- 
face of the cider, and preserving it sweet, ie 
the addition of a tumbler of sweet oil before 
finally closing the bung-hole. It is not an 
easy matter to keep cider sweet and pure for 
any length of time, especially if the weather 
If the cider is not made until just 
before winter sets in, and can afterwards be 
kept at or near the freezing point, it will re- 
main sweet and excellent. 

836. Rules for Making Good Pure 
Cider. Always choose perfectly ripe and 
sound fruit. 

Pick the apples from the tree by hand, 
Apples that have been on the ground any 
length of time contract an earthy — flavor, 
which will always be found in the cider. 

After sweating, and betore being ground, 
wipe them dry, and if any are found bruised 
or rotten, put thent in a heap by themselves, 
from which to make an Inferior cider for 
vinegar. 

As fastas the apples are ground, the pomace 


tasted cider preserved in’ this way that was’ should be placed in a previously prepared open 
excellent, wad we have also tasted some that, vat, of suitable size, and with a false bottom, 
was exeerabl:s; but this may have been more strainer, or cleanstraw aboutit. Letthe pomace 
the fault of tie material than of the method. !remain about one day, then draw off, return 
When the cider ia the barrel is in a lively fer- | the first, and continue to do so until it runs 
mentation, add as much white sugar as will! clear, Let the juice percolate or filter for 
be equal to ¢ or ¥ pound to each gallon of! one or more days. The cider thus extracted 
cider (according as the apples are sweet or will compare closely with any clear, rich 
sour), let the fermeutation proceed until the; syrup, and is alone deserving the name of 
liquid has the taste to suit, then add } ounce | temoerance cider, and may be drank. or used 
of sulphite (not sulphate) of lime to each! for many purposes, as a choice and superior 
gallon of cider; shake well, and let it stand 3{ article. In this way, about one-third of the 
days, and bottle for use. The sulphite should | cider will separate; the balance may then be 
first be dissolved in a quart or so of cider| expressed by the use of the press. 

before introducing it into the barrel of cider.} To press out the juice, use a clean strainer 
Agitate briskly and thoroughly for a few) cloth inside the curb, with some clean straw 
inoments, and then let the cider settle. The intermixed in thin layers with the pomace, 
fermentation will cease at once, When, after| and apply the power moderately. 

afew days, the cider has become clear, draw As the cider runs from the vat or press, 
off and bottle carefully, or remove the sedi-! place it in a clean, sweet cask or open tub, 
ment and return to the original vessel. If which should be closely watched, and as soon 
loosely corked, or keptina barrel on draught, (as the little bubbles commence to rise at the 
it will retain its taste as a still cider. If pre-) bung-hole or top, it should be racked off by a 
served in bottles carefully corked, which is’ spigot or faucet placed about 2 inehes from 
better, it will become a sparkling cider, and the bottom, so that the lees or sediment may 
may be kept indefinitely long. (See Nos, 7320 be left quietly behind. 

fe.) Some think that cider, when treated by | The vinous fermentation will commence 
this method, 18 hable to induce cramps and, sooner or later, depending chiefly upon the 
loss of appetite, but we have never experienced | temperature of the apartment where the 
any such unpleasant results from its use. ° cider is kept; in most cases, during the first 3 
Another plan, which, however. we bave not or 4 days. If the fermentation begins early 
tried, but is strongly recommended, is to mix! and proceeds rapidly, the liquor must be 
1 pint of hard-wood ashes (hickory is best) racked or drawn off and put into fresh casks 
and 1 pint fresh slaked lime with 1 quart of in 1 or 2 days; but if this does not take place 


new milk; this mixture Is to be stirred into’ 


each open barrel of cider; after remaining | 


quiet for about 10 hours the pomace will rise 
to the surface, and may be skimmed off; the, 
clear cider can be drawn off by means of a fau- 


at an early period, but proceeds slowly, three 
or four days may chipse before it is racked. In 
reneral, it is necessary to rack the liquor at 
east twice. If, notwithstanding, the fermen- 
tation continues briskly, the racking must be 


cet inserted near thé bottom of the barrel; it) repeated, otherwise the vinous fermentation, 


is advisable to strain it as itis drawn off, to 
separate any hardened pomace that may re- 
main init. (Sree Nos, 852 and 853.)  What- 
ever method be adopted, the cider must be 
drawn off into very clean, sweet casks, and 
closely watched. The moment white bubbles 
are perceived rising at the lving-hole, rack it 
again. When the fermentation is completely 
at an end, fill up the cask with cider in all, 
respects like that already contained in it, and | 


by proceeding too far, may terminate in acetous 
fermentation, when vinegar will be the result. 
In racking off the liquor, it is necessary to 
keep it free from sediment, and the scum or 
yeast produced by the fermentation, When 
the fermentation is completely at an end, till 
up the cask with cider in all respects like that 
contained in it, and bung it up Ught, previeus 
to which a tumbler of sweet oil may be 
poured into the bung-hole, which will exclude 
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the oxygen and prevent the oxidation of the 
surface of the wine. 

Sound, well made cider, that has been pro- 
duced as above directed, and without any 
foreign mixtures, is a pleasant, cooling and 
wholesome beverage; while, on the contrary, 
the acids and drugs added to already impure 
liquor, retard fermentation, thus adding poison 
to poison, producing colic, and not unfrequently 
incurable obstructions. 

837. To Make Good Fermented Cider. 
To make good fermented cider that will keep 
& year or iInore without turning too sour to be 
used for anything but vinegar, is not a diffi- 
cult matter. The first thing is to exclude all 
decayed fruit, but it should be quite ripe. 
Not a drop of water should be used in the 

rocess of manufacture. The sweeter the 
Juice, the stronger the cider, and the better it 
will keep. Put the barrel innnediately in a 
cool cellar—the cooler the better, The fer- 
mentation may go on slowly or rapidly, prac- 
tice differing in this respect. In the former 
case the liquid is treated in all respects like 
wine. The cask has a bung in which js fixed, 
air-tight, a tin tube bent at right angles, or a 
piece of india-rubber tube. The free end of 
the tube in either case dips into a vessel of 
water. This arrangement allows the gases 
liberated in fermentation to pass ont, and the 
end of the tube being covered with water, air 
cannot pass in. The bubbling of the gas 
through the water shows how the fermenta- 
tion is progressing. When this has ceased, 
the cider is racked off into clean casks, which 
are to be full and buuged tightly. Much of 
the excellence of cider depends upon the tem- 
perature at which the fermentation is con- 
aucted; & point utterly overlooked by the 
manufacturers of this hquor. Instead of the 
apple juice, as soon as it is expressed from the 
fruit. being placed in a cool situation, where 
the temperature should not exceed 50° or 52° 
Fahr., it is frequently left exposed to the full 
heat of autumn. In this way much of the 
alcohol formed by the decomposition of the 
sugar is converted into vinegar, by the absorp- 
tion of atmospheric oxygen, and thus the 
liquor acquires that peculiar and unwhole- 
some acidity known as “hardness” or 
“roughness.” When, on the contrary, the 
fermentation is conducted at a low tempera- 
ture, nearly the whole of the sugar 18 con- 
verted into alcohol, and this remains in the 


liquor, instead of undergoing the process of 


acetification. 

838. To Make Fine Cider by An- 
other Process. After obtaining the juice 
a8 already directed (see No. 836), strain it 
‘hrough a coarse hair-sieve Into open vats or 
close casks. When the liquor has undergone 
the proper fermentation in these close vessels, 
which may be best effected in a temperature 
of from 40° to 55° Fahr., and which may be 
known by its appearing tolerably clear, and hav- 
ing a vinous sharpness upon the tongue, any 
further fermentation must be stopped by rack- 
ing off the pure part ito open vessels, Exposed 
foraday or two in a@ cool situation, After 
this the liquor must again be put into casks 
and kept ina cool place during winter. The 
proper time for racking may always be known 
y the brightness of the liquor, the discharge 
of the fixed air, and the appearance of a thick 
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crust formed of fragments of the reduced 
pulp. The liquor should always be racked 
off anew, as often as a hissing noise is heard 
or ay it extinguishes a lighted match held to 
the bung-hole. When a favorable vinous 
fermentation has been obtained, nothing more 
18 required than to fill up the vessels every 
two or three weeks, to supply the waste by 
fermentation. By the beginning of March 
the liquor will be bright and pure, and fit for 
final racking, which should be done in fair 
weather. When the bottles are filled) they 
should be set by, uncorked, till morning, when 
the corks must be driven in tightly, secured 
by wire or twine and melted resin, or any 
similar substance. ' 

839. To Prepare Casks for Cider. 
Cider should never be put into new casks 
without previously scalding them with water 
containing salt, or with water in which pomace 
has been boiled. Beer casks should never be 
used for cider, or cider casks for beer. Wine 
and brandy casks will keep cider well, if the 
tartar adhering to their sides is first carefully 
scraped off and the casks be well scalded. 
Burning a little sulphur in a cask will effectu- 
ally remove must. 

. Canned Cider. Cider may be pre 
served sweet for years, by putting ft up in 
air-tight cans after the manner of preserving 
fruit. The cider should be first settled and 
racked off from the dregs, but fermentation 
should not be allowed to commence before 
canning. 

841. To Cleanse Cider Barrels. Take 
lime water and a trace chain and put them in 
the barre] through the buug-hole, first seenr- 
ing a strong twine to the chain to draw it out 
with. Then shake the barrel about until the 
chain wears or scours off all mould or pomace 
remaining in the barrel. Then rinse well with 
water; after throwing out the rinsing water 
put in a little whiskey, turning the barrel to 
bring it in contact with every part, and pour 
out all you can. 

842. To Clarify and Improve Cider. 
Cider should be stored in a cool place, anc 
should not be drunk before it becomes sutti- 
ciently natured. To improve the flavor of a 
hogshead of cider, 14 gallons of good brandy 
ol rum are frequently added, with 2 ounces 
powdered catechu (dissolved in water), 7 
pounds good moist sugar or honey, 4 ounce 
each bitter almonds and cloves, and 4 ounces 
jinustard seed. These must be well stirred in, 
and occasionally stirred up for a fortnight, 
after which it must be allowed to repose for 
3 or 4 months, when it will usuaily be found 
as bright as wine. Should this not be the 
case it must be fined with a pint of isinglass . 
finings, or a dozen eggs, and in 2 weeks more 
it will be fit for use. If the cider be preferred 
pale, omit the catechu, and instead of the isin- 
glass, fine with 1 quart of skimmed milk. If 
wanted of alight reddish or rose tint, use $ 
ounce cochineal, and omit the catechu. 

843. To Bottle Cider. Preparatory to 
hottling cider it should be examined to see 
Whether it is clear and sparkling; if not, it 
should be claritied again, and Ieft for two 
weeks, The night before it is intended to be 
‘put into bottles, the bung should be left out 
of the cask, and left so until the next day, 
when it may be bottled, but uot corked dewa 
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anti] the day after, as, if this be done at once, 
many of the bottles will burst by keeping. | 
The best corks and champagne bettles should | 
be used, and it is usual to wire and cover the | 
corks with tin-foil, after the manner of cham- 

pagne. A few bottles may be kept ina warm 

place to ripen, or a small piece of ae sugar 

may be put into each bottle before corking, if 
wanted for immediate use, or for consumption 

during the cooler portion of the year; but for 

warm weather and for long keeping this is 

inudinissable. The bottled stock should be 

stored in a cool cellar, where the quality will 

be greatly improved by age. 

844. Champagne Cider. Good cider, 
pale, L hogshead; spirit, 3 gallons; honey or 
sugar, 20 pounds. Mix and let them rest 
for 2 weeks, then fine with skimmed milk, 
4 gallon. This will be very pale; and a 
similar article, when bottled in champagne 
bottles, and silvered and Jabeled, has been 
often sold to the ignorant for champagne, It 
opens very brisk if managed properly. 

845. Fine Champagne Cider is made 
as follows :—To 100 gallons of good cider put 
3 gallons of strained honey, or 24 pounds of 

od white sugar, Stir well and set it aside 
Pr a week, Clarify the cider with half a gal- 
lon of skimmed milk, or } pound of dissolved 
isinglass, and add 4 gallons of pure spirits. 
After 2 or 3 days bottle the clear cider, and it 
will become sparkling. In order to produce 
a slow fermentation, the casks containing the 
fermenting liquor must be bunged up tight. 
It is a great object to retain much of the car- 
bonic gas in the cider, so as to develop: itself 
after being bottled. . 

846, Champagne Cider. (Another re- 
ceipt.) 10 gallons of cider, old) and clear. 
Put it in a strong jron-bound cask, pitched | 
inside (like beer-casks); add 25 pints clarified: 
white plain syrup; then dissolve in it5 ounces: 
tartaric acid; keep the bung ready in hand, 
then add 7} ounces of bicarbonate of potassa ; 
bung it asquiekly and as well as possible. | 

847. To Imitate Champagne Cider. 
Cider will resemble champagne if you put: 
a tea-spoonful carbonate of soda, 2 tea-spoon- 
fuls tine sugar, and a table-spoonftul brandy in 
a tumbler, and fill it up with sharp cider. 

848. How to Imitate Cider. A very 
fair imitation cider may be produced by using 
the following receipt :—25 gallons soft water; 
2 pounds tartaric acid; 25 pounds New Or- 
leans sugar; 1 pint veast. Put all the ingre- 
dients into a clean cask and stir them up well 
after standing 24 hours with the bung out. 
Then bung the cask up tight, add 3) gallons 
Rpirits, and let it stand 48 hours, after which 
time it will be ready for use. 

849. To Imitate Sweet Cider. Take 
water, 100 gallons; honey, 5 gallons; catechu 
powdered, 3 ounces; alum, 5 ounces; yeast, 2 
pints. Ferment for 15 days in a warm place 
(in the sun if possible); then add Ditter! 
ahnonds, 4 pound; cloves, 4 pound; burnt: 
sugar, 2 pints; whiskey, 3 gallons. If acid 
be in excess, correct by adding honey or! 
sugar. If too sweet, add sulphurie acid to. 
suit the taste. We should preter to add cider 
Vinegar for aeidlating when necessary, 

850. Cheap Imitation Cider. Take 
water, 35 gallons; sulphuric acid, enough to, 
make the Water pleasautly sour; brown sugar, 
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50 pounds; alum, 4 ounces; ginger, 5 ounces; 
cloves, 5 ounces; bitter almonds, 6 ounzes. 
Boil the last 4 ingredients in 2 gallons of the 
water for 2 hours, strain, and add this decoc- 
tion tothe other water. Burnt sugar may be 
added, to color, if wished. From 3 to 4 gal- 
lons of whiskey, if mixed with it, will give 
more body. It is generally known, we sup- 
pose, that bisulphite of lime may be advan- 
tageously employed in fresh cider to stop its 
conversion to vinegar. (See No. 835.) 

851. Cheap-madeCider. Take of good 
cider and water, 1 hogshead each; molasses, 
50 pounds; aluin, dissolved, 4 pound. Brime 
stone matches to stop fermentation, by burning. 

852. To Keep Cider Sweet. Allow 
the cider to work until it has reached the state 
most desirable to the taste, then add 14 tum 
blers grated horseradish to each barrel, and 
shake up well. This arrests further fermenta- 
tion, After remaining afew weeks, rack off 
and bung up closely in clean casks. 

853. To Clear Cider. To clear and 
improve cider generally, take 2 quarts of 
ground horseradish and 1 pound of thick 
gray filtering paper to the barrel, and either 
shake or stir until the paper has separated 
into small shreds, and fot it rtand for 24 
hours, when the cider may be drawn off by 
means of a svphon or a stop-cock. Instead of 
paper, & preparation of Wool may be taken, 
which is to be had in the market here, and 
which is preferable to paper, as it has simply 
to be washed with water, when it may be used 
again, 

854. To Clean a Foul, Sour Cask, and 
Restore the Taste of the Wood. In 
order to accomplish this, dissolve about 1¢ 
pounds lime in } gallons boiling water. — Rinse 
the cask to be restored with this liquid, and 
afterwards with boiling water. If the cask 
ix very foul, it should also be rinsed with very 
dilute sulphuric acid after the lime water, and 
afterwards with boiling water. As a general 
thing, however, the lime water and boiling 
water are sufficient. To restore the natural 
taste of the wood, mash up in @& mortar a 
handful of juniper berries and put them in the 
tainted cask, then pour overthem several gal- 
lons boiling water, roll the cask violently, and 
set it first on one end, and then upon the 
other, 

855. To Make Barrels Tight. Dis- 
solve in a water-bath 1 es leather scraps 
and 1 ounce oxalic acid, in 2 pounds water, 
and dilute gradually with 3 pounds warm 
water, Apply this solution to the inside of 
the barrel, where. by oxidation, it will assume 
a brown color and become insoluble in alco 
hol. This coat closes all the peres of the 
wood, and does not crack or scale off. 


rewlng. The art of brewing is 
simply and easily understood, clean- 

liness and attention being the principal points 
to be considered. Jt consists of five opera- 
tions, namely: mashing, boiling, cooling, fer- 
menting, and cleaning. The first process is 
simply to obtain an infusion of the malt. In 
the second, this infusion of malt is further 
impregnated with the flavor of the hops in 


|the boiling, which is requisite for the preser- 
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vation of the beer. In the third, this decoc-' sufficient to convert the flour of the malt into 
tior vr infusion is cooled down to the necessary | sugar, or to extract the saccharine matter 
heat for fermentation, which is excited with| from it. For pale malt the heat of the wa- 
yeast, and which fills it with carbonic gas, |ter must be higher than for brown. and so 
giving to the liquor that pungent taste for| much the lower in proportion as the malt. is 
which it is esteemed. After this it is fined, |browner. Thus, for the pale malt, the heat 
or cleansed, to render it fit for drinking. of the water for the first mash should be 172° 

857. Brewing Utensils, These uten-|Fahr.; for the second, 182°. Pale and amber 
sils in a small way (say for a hogshead, or 54; mixed, or pale malt approaching to amber, 
gallons of beer), will consist of a copper capable , 172° for the first mash; second, 178°. All 


of containing about 70 gallons; and if the, amber, the first 170°; second, 176°. For - 


brick edge at the top is made sloping, and, very brown, or brown malt, such as is used 
covered with lead, it will prevent any waste for porter, 154° for the first; second, 164°. 
of the wort in the boiling. A mash tub, with, When hard water is used, the beat in each 
a false bottom about 3 inches above the other; case should be about 2° less. An equal por- 
bottom, bored full of small holes, to prevent) tion of pale, amber, and brown, or half pale 
the malt stopping up the hole of the faucet.; and half brown—tirst heat, 160°; second, 
In many cases, for the sake of economy, an 166°. The time for the standing of the mash 
old worn-out birch-broom is cleaned and, is from an bour and a half to two hours. In 
fastened before the hole of the faucet; and; the summer months the mash should not 
others again have two pieces of wood nailed: stand so long by a quarter of an hour as it 
together, and bored full of holes, which is does in the winter. Heat the water in the 
fitted to the side of the tub, so as to cover) copper to the required degree by Fahrenhecit’s 
the hole of the faucet. Any one of these; themnometer. In taking the heat in the cop- 
contrivances is to prevent the malt. or grains | per, if it is too hot, add cold liquor to bring it 
from flowing out with the wort, which would | to the desired degree; but be careful to stir 
spoil its transparency. The tub must be suffi-| the hot and cold well together and mix it in- 
ciently large to hold 10 or 12 bushels of mult, | timately, because the cold water, being heav- 
with plenty of room for mashing or stirring. jer than the Lot, sinks to the bottum. The 
An underback, to receive the wort from the (heat of the water being now reduced to the 
mash tub. An oar, or rudder, to stir up the} proper degree in the tun, the malt must be 
malt in the mash tub, Two or three coolers. | stirred in gradually, It is best for one person 
These should be broad and flat, that the wort|to throw it in whilst another mixes it well 
may cool quickly ; for if the wort is too long} aud thoroughly by means of the oar, so that 
cooling, it is likely to become sour in the! there may be no lumps or clots of malt left 
coolers. These should also be raised a little!in it. The remainder of the water should be 
at one end, that the wort may be run off at | added by degrees, as the mash becomes too 
the lower end without being disturbed or | stiff to stir, until the whole is used. Reserve 
shaken, and also that the sediment which falls | about 4 bushel of the malt to throw over the 
down may not be again mixed with the wort. | top when the mashing is finished. Cover the 
A fermenting tun. The mash-tub, when! top of the tun with malt-saeks or cloths, to 
emptied of the grains, will also serve for this’ keep in the heat, and let it stand the required 
purpose, Casks, and ouk stands for the casks, time. Turn the tap partially, to allow the 
and tubs to be placed on, The whole of these | wort to run out slowly, and draw off scme in 
articles should be of a suitable size with the; a pail or bucket. As the first running will 
copper, which the cooper will always regulate, | not be clear, it must be put gently back into 
or In proportion to the quantity intended to be| the tun; and if the second running is not 
brewed. sufficiently clear, tarn the tap again, and let 

858. Mashing. The purpose of mash-|it remain a few minutes before drawing it off; 
ing is to convert as much of the flour of the/then turn the tap partially as before, anc 
malt as possible into sugar, so that the extract | draw it off into the underback, which must he 
drawn from it may contain the greatest! placed underneath to receive it. As the wort 
amount of saccharine matter which it is capa- |} runs out more slowly, the tap must be tured 
ble of giving. To accomplish this perfectly |imore fully, until the whole is nearly run out, 
will depend upon many contingencies—the | and the bed of the grains Jooks dry; then 
heat of the water used in mashing, its quality, |} turn the tap, to prevent any more running 
whether hard or soft, the most perfect mixing off. While the mash is standing, the cepper 
of the malt with the water, and the time of should be again filled with water, and heated 
their remaining together. High-dried malt) to the required degree for tue second mash; this 
does not produce so much saccharine matter: should be ready by the time the first wat is 
as pale malt. On the proper temperature of drawn off; then, with a bow! or Jadle, peur 
the liquor used will depend the goodness, over the top of the grains, as gently as possible, 
flavor, and clearness of the extract drawn, about half as much water as for the first; 
When too high, or near the boiling point, | cover the mash-tun, let it) remain alcut ten 
the flour of the malt will be set, form- | minutes or a quarter of an hour, ard diaw tt 
Ing a kind of paste or starch, and the extract) off as before, pouring back ihe first: running 
obtained will be little better than water. The/ until it 1s fine. The wort from the first 
Kurface of the grains after the mashing process mashing is always the best and aichest m 
is concluded will be covered with specks of) saccharine or sweet matter. The proportion 
white meal. The same appearance also shows) of wort to be obtained from each Lushel of 
itself when unmalted corn has been mixed, malt depends entirely on the proposed strength 
with the malt. If the temperature be too: of the liquor required. To ale or leer of a 
low, the wort will be poor and devoid of superior kind the produce only of the first 
6lrength, becuuse the heat of the water is not: mashing shuuld be used. For ordinary or 
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usual drinking ale, take the produce of the | 


first and xecond mashings, mix them well, 
and ascertain the gravity by a saecharometer. 
This is an instrument used by brewers for as- 
certaining the strength of wort; it is similar: 
in principle to the hydrometer, but its scale, 
denotes the pounds per barrel mm excess of the | 
weight of a barrel of water. The barrel or 
36 vallons of water weighs 3860 pounds; and, 
in examining a quantity of wort, if the sac- 
charometer: marks 60, 1t means that a barrel | 
(36 gallons) of the wort would weigh 60 pounds | | 
more than a barrel of water, 
It is a sort of specific gravity, Ino which 360 
is the unit instead of 1000; from which it 


ls 


or 420 pounds. | 
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be cooler), draw it off into the fermenting 
tun, without disturbing the sediment at the 
bottom, which gives the ale or beer a dis- 
agreeable taste, This is always observed by 


the Scotch brewers, but others consider that 


it feeds the beer, which it) ce rtainly does, and 
always use it; for whether it is the oleagin- 
ous quality of the hops, or the gluten ex- 


‘tracted from the malt, whieh is precipitated 


by the boiling, it cannot be of any injury to 
the wort. If itis the first. itis of essential 
service to give the full flaver of the hops, 
In each case it will be thrown off in the 
working. 


861. Fermentation. 3 pints good white 


can be seen that a ssecharome ter gravity of) fresh yeast will be about the quantity required 
420, as compared with 360, would be the same | to work a hogshead of beer; but in larger 
as 11663 true specific gravity as compared with | brewings this will depend on the quantity 
1000.) Some brewers express the strength of! there is in a body, the gravity, and heat of 
sheir wort by the whole weight of a barrel, | the atmosphere—thus, the lower the gravity, 
others use onty the excess of weight; thus, in, the greater the bulk, and the warmer the 
the example above, some would call it wort /weather, the less yeast must be used in pro- 
of 420 pounds, others would say 60 pounds; portion to work it, and viee versa, 3° pints 
either way is plain; the figures showing: being sufficient for a hogshead, a gallon will 
which plan is adopted. The usual limit for| work 4 or 5 hogsheads in a body of the same 
ale or beer is from 50 to 60 pounds, and for. gravity. First. mix the yeast with a gallon 
a very strong ale from 90 to 120 pounds! or two of the wort, and a handful or two of 
per barrel. That made at the first gravity | bean or wheat flour in the fermenting tun; 
will be a brisk, lively and sparkling drink;, when the fermentation is— brisk, pour over 
but the last will be more he: ivy and glutinous, another portion, and as soon as the wort is at 
and can only be imperfectly fermented, the proper degree of temperature run it lMto 
859. Boiling. As soon as the water is the tun, reserving out some of the ferment, to 
taken from the copper for the table-beer, | feed the beer as occasion may require. When 
damp the fire with ashes or cinders, and put it becomes languid, or if there is sufficient 
In the wort. For every bushel of malt used, yeast im, it may be left out altogether. The 
allow 1 pound hops, previously soaked in wa-/ fermentation should be gradual at first; for if 
ter taken from the tirst mash at 160% of heat; [it goes on too quickly the beer is likely vo 
add half of them at first, and the other, become foxed, that is, to have a rank and dis- 
half after the wort has boiled half an hour. | agreeable taste. The next morning the beer 
2 pounds of hops by this method are consid- | should have a thin white creamy head; then, 
ered to be equal to 3 pounds used in the: with a bow! or ladle, well rouse and mix it 
ordinary way. The water in which they are! ‘together, If, however, the fermentation has, 
steeped is strained off and put into the tun: not been favorable, add some of the ferment ; 
instead of the copper, which preserves the! and if rather cold, wrap some sacks or old 
flavor of the hops. Let the wort) boil as; carpet round the tun, and place some more 
briskly as possible, for the quicker it is boiled: moe over the top; also keep the door and 
the sooner it will break. Try it occasionally | windows closed. Or take a clean cask (the 
in a gliss, and see if it has separated into! size according to the quantity of the gyle, or 
large flakes; if it bas not, borl it a little brewing), and fill it full of boiling liquor; 
longer; when nearly ready, it will appear to: bung it close, and put in the tun. In the 
be broken into fine particles. The extremes! evening rouse the head well in again; the 
of under and ever-boiling must be avoided, next morning the beer should have what is 
for when over-boiled it is with difliculty fined termed a cauliflower-head ; remove with the 
again in the casks, skimmer any ae of dark-brown veast, 
860. Cooling. When the wort is ready, and mix it well up together again. After the 
damp the fire, and draw it off into. the cool- | yeast has risen to the top, it will form a thick 
eTs, ke eping the hops well stirred to prevent) yeasty appearance, which should be skimmed 
their being burnt to the bottom; strain it) off as soon as itis inclined to fall. A portion 
through a hair-sieve to take off the hops.) should then be taken out, tried with the sae- 
The coolers should be as shallow as possible, ;charometer, and noted, If not. sufticiently 
that the wort may not be too long in cooling, fermented, it should be tried every two hours 


{ 


or it may chance to get sour, and ‘should be of 
the same depth in each, that it may cool 
equally. When the first wort is drawn. off, 
return the hops again into the boiler, with the 


wort for the table-beer, and Jet it) boil, 
quickly for one hour and a half; and if 
1 pound coarse sugar or molasses, and 1 


ounce salt, be added to every 100 gallons wort 
in the boiling, it will be inuch napreved. 
When the wort has been cooled down to 75 
or 30 degrees of heat by the thermometer. 
(this will depend on the state of the atmos. 
phere, for when the weather is warm it should , 


until itis so, and the head may be skinned 
off at the xame time. When sufficiently re- 
duced, cleanse it Into the casks. 

862. Cleansing. I[n cleansing 


ale or 


beer, the veast should be skimmed from the 
top, and the liquor drawn off gently, so. as 
not to disturb the bottoms. The easks 


should be plagyged a little on one side, that 
the veast may work and aischarge itself at 
the bung-hole. A tub or pan must be placed 
underneath to receive the yeast as it works 
over. The grentest attention should be paid 
to the filling up of the casks with the wort 


’ 
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that is left, which should be done every half’ does not want such watching and tending as 
hour at first, and as the working becomes | the March beer does, in putting in and taking 
more slow, every 3 or 4 hours, that the veast) out the spile or pez on every change of the 
may continue to discharge itself, otherwise it} weather. The proportion of wort to be 
will fall to the bottom, “and render the beer obtained from every bushel of malt will de- 
harsh and unpleasant, and liable to be excited pend entirely on the proposed strength of the 
on every change of the weather; but by at- ‘liquor required. For wale or beer of a superior 
tending to these precautions, this will be|kind, the produce of the first: mashing only 
avoided, and the working of the beer will be’ should be used; but if the ordinary or usual 
sooner over. When the. yeast has ceased to driking ale is wanted, take the produce of the 
discharge itself, plug the casks upright, mix | first and second mashings, and use the third 
a pound of the best hops with some old ale or! for table beer, 
heer, and seald them in it over the fire. If| 864, Flavoring Beer. here are sey- 
the ale or beer is required to be drunk soon, ,eral simple and innoxious articles which can 
this mixture should be added warm, otherwise | be used for this purpose by the private brewer— 
add it when cold, Mix it: well into the cask | Hamely, Spanish liquorice, liquorice root, car- 
by means of a long stick, and bung the eask  damom and caraway seeds, and dried) orange 
close; make @ spile-hole near the bung, and) peel powdered; these are very excellent when 
put ina spile rather loosely at first, and after, used judiciously. | Honey is also an excellent 
two or three days knock it in firmly. assistant to beer and ale; about 2 ponds to 
a quarter (8 bushels) of malt being put into 
Small beer will require rather more yeast to the copper just before the wort is turned out, 
work it than strong beer or ale. A Tei of or long enough to melt and incorporate with 
the wort at the temperature of 85 degrees) the mass. The same plan should be adopted 
should) be mixed at first with the veast.' with everything used for this purpose—that 
When the fermentation has commenced, the is, throwing it in when the wort is at the fill 
rest. of the wort: may be run into the tun at’ boiling point, for then it will not fall to the 
the heat of 75 degrees... It will not work so bottom without mixing, When, however, 
long nor so strongly as ale, and may be casked Spanish liquorice Is used, it will be necessary 
the next day. Attend to the filHng of the! to tie it ina net bag and suspend it. Saltand 
cask as directed for ale. In about two days ground ginger, or salt and any other spice, ure 
the fermentation will have subsided, and the; excellent for cleansing heer, 
cask should then be bunged close. The fer-| 865. Porter Brewing for Families. 
mentation will always show whether the; To make this beverage, three sorts of mult 
degrees of heat have been well taken, and the | are required, namely: pale, brown, and blown 
extract well made. Tf too high, the air-blad- malt. The peculiar flavor of this liquor is 
ders on the head will be about as large as a’ given by the brown and blown malt, and no 
dollar piece. [f too low, there will be few or other material or ingredient whatever is re- 
no bladders, or very small ones; but when quired different: from other sorts of beer. 
well taken they will be in size about that ofa The mixture of malt may be composed of 
2cent piece. The proportions of hops used half pale or amber, and half brown malt; or, 
for heer should) be in’ accordance with the; take for a hogshead, 4 bushels of pr le or 
time itis to be kept. If for immediate use, 3) amber malt, 2 of brown, and 14 pounds of 
pounds will be sufhcient for a coomb of malt) patent blown malt, and 6 ‘pounds of the best 
(4 bushels). From 1 to 2 years, 4 pounds; brown hops, These proportions will make 
old beer, 5 or 6 pounds. The same if the excellent porter, but the following may be 
wort is very rich; or in proportion to its! used for a second-rate quality :—24 bushels of 
gravity use more hops, because beer or ale amber, 14 bushels of brown malt, and 4 
made from rich wort is always intended for: pounds of hops, with sufficient burnt sugar 
long keeping. In general, 4 or 5 pounds of | (sre No, 604) to give the desired color; or it 
hops per coomb A bushels) as used for ales;)may be brewed with all amber malt, using 
but for porter, 5 or 6 pounds, and for bitter blown malt, or sugar coloring, mstead of 
ale, about 8 or 10 pounds; but in all cases; the brown malt. The water for mashing 
care should be taken that the hops are of the /imust be lower than for beer or ale, aud be 
best. quality. The private brewer will find, reduced) to 1640 or 166° degrees for the first 
about ¢ pound of raspings of quassia equiva-|imash, according to the instructions already 
lent to 6 pounds of hops for preserving ale hud down, All the processes are conducted 
and imparting a pleasant bitter, Beer brewed) the same as for beer or ale, with this ex- 
for immediate use may be made from all pale | ception, that blown malt as boiled with the 
malt, as itis more readily fermented than that; wort ana copper, and the second walt, if 
from the browner sorts, It will not keep sot beled separate, should be holed violently 
well, and may be brewed almost in the hot-|for 2 or 3 hours; and as there is geneilly 
test weather, as it need not be cooled below) but one quality. of perter, the two kinds of 
70 or 7 degrees, A mixture of pale and) wort are rin together into the tun, 22 gal- 
amber malt should always be used for keeping {lous ot cold water may be run mto the tun 
beer, and the wort cooled down to 60 or 70} for table porter, which should be managed 
degrees before itis put into a state of fermen: [as table beer, If the color is not suffierently 
tation; hence, from: Autumn to Spring, or the | high itemay be heightened by using a pound 
months of October to March. have ever been Lot Spanish liquorice with the wert im the 
deemed the most favorable months for brew- | borer, or by the addition of burmt sugar (Car- 
Ing the best malt liquor, the former being |amel. see No. GOW.) 
considered the most fitted, as the beer has so} 866. Hints on Fermentation. The 
many cold months nnomediately succeeding. | fermentation of beer or ale is a very import. 
fur it t0 ripen and grow fine in; besides, it! ant part of the process of brewing. The 
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obtained from the malt 

spends greatly upon the heat of the water 
used for mashing, and on the mashing precess 
being properly conducted; but whether that 
extraet be rich er poor, 
or ale, and its ultimate aiec 
depends upon the wort being prope 
suthciently fermented in the tun and 
Fermentation increases the heat and de- 
creases the gravity of the wort, altering 
altogether its original character by a decom, 
position of its parts, or a conversion of its 
saccharine principle into aleohol, which gives 
to it that vineus pungency for which it is 
esteemed, If the fermentation is not carried 
far enough, the abundant sweet princip 
the wort will not be sufficiently eha 


heme of extract 


ess in the cellar, 


give it the necessary vinous taste, and it will 
be sickly and cloying, deficient. of strength, 


ome ropy. When the fer- 
1 too far m the tun, the 
and if still lower, 


and liable to bee 
mentation is carries 
vinous flavor is partly lost; 
the yeast becomes, as it were, fixed in it, 
from the ale or beer having lost its natural 
energy to throw it off, and it will have a flat, 
stale, and disugreeable taste. 
No. 757) then ensues i the cask, and from 
being deficient of body it soon becomes sour, 
unless speedily drunk. All beer for keeping 
should be fermented in the tun to about one- 
fourth its original wravity. a a temperature 
of the gyle not exceeding TO degrees. Light- 
er beer about one-third; but in no case 
should it be allowed to reaeh so far as one- 
half. In winter, the fermentation of weak 
beer must not be carried quite so fir as in 
summer, as more unfermented matter must 
be left to nourish it m the eask during the 
eold weather, which will counteract its ripen- 
ing, Some allowance should also be made 
for the time the ale or beer is intend 
kept. Strong wort will bear a greater pro- 
portionate fermentation than weak wort, and 
consequently be stronger and more sparkling. 
Beer of this kind, intended to be kept, should 
be fermented so low as to ensure transparency 
and softness, with @ proper degree of strength, 
for it will have time to bring itselt round. 
Still, care must be taken to leave a sutheient 
quantity of unfermented matter for the supply 
of the gradual decomposition, the quantity 
left hemg proportionate to the time the beer 
is intended to be kept. Wort of 50 or 60 de- 
grees gravity (see NO. 
2 or 3 vears, it reduced to two- 
one-fourth. Ale is not fermented so much 8s 
beer, therefore a considerable portion of the 
saccharine matter sail remains in the liquid, 
apparently unaltered, Th conducting — this 
process, both the thermometer and saecharo- 
meter must be the euide ;—the last is indis- 
yonsable. The results given by these should 
ye carefully noted in a book kept for the 
purpose, with the heat of the atmosphere at 
the time the observations are made, 

will serve asa guide for any future brewing. 
As soon as the head forms a brown, thick, 
yeasty appearance, and is inchned te fall, it 
must be immediately ekimmed off. Particular 
attention must he paid to this point. Ttas at 
all times better to skim it before it begins fo 
drop, than allow it to pass acaun through the 
beer, which will give it a rank, disagreeable 
taste, termed ‘yeast bitten ;" ne 


fifths, or atleast 


le of | 
reed to. 


Fretting (see | 


al to be; 


i 
| 


skimmed off, a portion 
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ask. After the head is 
1 should then be taken 


fine well in the ¢ 


out, tried by the saccharometer, and noted ; 


the flaver of the beer. 


rly and- 
casks. 


ginger, 
well im 


arise from premature fermentation, 


igh. 


| 


the. 


R58) will keep well for 


which 


ither will it, w 


ently d itshould 


and if it is not suffici ferme 
skimmed every two 


be roused well up, and 
hours until the required yeavity Is nearly at- 
tained, when it should be watched with the 
greatest attention, and cleansed with a little 
salt. aud bean-flour, and any other flavoring 
ingredient may thenbe added, such as ground 

cardamom, caraway seeds, &e., and 
‘xed with it iminediately it is reduced 
to the desired point. 

867. The Acetous Fermentation may 
through 
ing taken too low, when it 
he tun, underback, or 
the wort will 
a large 


the mashing heat be 
may commence in t 
coolers. [ft in the Mash tun, 
ferment very rapidly, and produce 


quantity of yeast: but of course the ue 
will be soured, therefore less yeast will be 
required to ferment it. When the first 


mash is affected, 
will share the same f 


all the subsequent ones 
“ite, and no extra quantity 
of hops or boiling that may be given to it will 
restore it toa sound condition, Tt may also 
arise from the mashing heat being taken too 
When this is the case, the fermenta- 
tion is languid, the yeast head is very low, and 
appears brown Or fiery, accompanied with a 
hissing noise, and occasionally it will appear 
ax if boiling. A larger quantity of yeast than 
sual is necessary to be added to wort of this 
description, to force the fermentation, and to 
discharge the yeast freely, in order that as 
little as possible may remain in the hquor, 
which would otherwise fret and become seur. 
The nectous fermentation Way also arise from 
premature fermentation, ¢ither in the under- 
back or coolers; hence, fretting ensues, and 
the liquor contintudly generates acidity. 

868. To Correct Acidity in Beer. 
Acidity in beer may be neutralized by chalk. 
lime, alkalies, &e.. but it cannot be totally 
destroyed without spoiling the liquor, 

869. Bittern. ‘This is an adulterating 
mixture employed by brewers to impart a 
false bitter and strength to their liquors. Boil 
4 parts Spanish liquorice in sutticient water 
until dissolved, and evaporate to the consist- 
once of cream. Then add to it 1 part extract 
of quassia, 1 part powdered sulphate of iron, 
;2 parts extract of cocenlus indicus, and 8 parts 
MOlaASsser, 

870. Bitter Balls. 
frandulent substitute for hops in 
and are different in composition, to sul 
ferent. kinds of malt liquor. 

For ale: 2 pounds powde 
pound extract of gentian, 
cient molasses to make a paste. 
pound rolls. 

For pale ale: 1 pound erude pierie acid, 34 
pounds cround chamomiiles, and 4 pound grains 
of Paradise. mixed with syrup. 

For porter or stout: either of the above, 
with the addition of 14 pounds Spanish ]i- 
quorice coftencd with a little boiling water, 

871. Fining for Ale or Beer. It fre- 
quently happens that malt liquor, especially 
porter, with all the care bestowed wpon it in 
brewing, will not turn out cuthciently fine to 
meet the taste and cye of the consnmer, in 
hich case it ig usually subjected to the ope- 


These are used as & 
making beer, 
t dits 


red gentian, and 1 
mixed with suffi- 
Divide into 4 
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ration of clarifying. For this purpose 1 ounce 


isinglass is put into 1 quart weak vinegar, or. 


still better, hard beer, and when dissolved, a 
sufficient qnantity of good beer may be added 
to make it measure 1 gallon. This mixture 
is called finings, 1 to 2 pints of which is the 
proper quantity for a barrel. The method of 
using it, is to put the finings into a bucket, 
and to gradually add some of the beer, until 
the bucket is three parts full, during which 
time it is violently agitated with a whisk, and 
this is continued until a good frothy head is 
raised upon it, when it is thrown into the 
barrel of beer, and the whole well stirred up, 
by means of a large stick shoved in at the 
bung-hole. Ina few days the beer will usual. | 
ly become fine. | 

872. To Ascertain Whether Malt 
Liquor may be Clarified by Fining. In: 
some bad sorts of beer, isinglass will have no! 
effect. This may be ascertained beforehand, | 
by trying some ina long glass tube, or vial,» 
with a little of the finings. These should be ; 


mix. Or, alum, copperas, and common salt, 
of each equal pa mix. Used by brewers 
to make their beer keep its head. 

877. To Remedy Mustiness in Beer. 
To each hogshead add 1 pound new hops 
boiled in a gallon of the Ape along with 7 
pounds newly-burnt chareoal coarsely bruised, 
and a 4 pound loaf of bread cut mto slices 
and toasted rather black; rouse well every 
day for one week, then stir in moist sugar 3 
or 4 pounds, and bung down for 2 weeks. 

878. To Remedy Flatness in Beer. 
Stir a few pounds of moist sugar into each 
hogshead ; fermentation will ensue in a few 
days, and the liquor become brisk. On the 
stnall scale, the addition of a few grains car- 
hbonate of soda or prepared chalk to each glass 
will make the liquor brisk and carry a head ; 
but it must be drunk within a few minutes, 
else it becomes again flat. This is an excel- 
lent method when home-brewed beer becomes 
sour and vapid. 


879. o Recover Frosted Beer. 


well shaken together, and then set aside for a Frosted beer is best recovered by the addition 
short time, when it will be found that the, ofa few heps boiled in a litde sweet wort; or 
finings will rise to the top, leaving the central , by adding a little moist sugar or molasses to 
portion of the beer clear, if it be in a proper’ induce a fresh fermentation. 

condition for clarifying; but if, on the con-| 880, Foxing or Bucking Beer. Add 
trary, they sink to the bottom, and the liquor! some fresh hops, along with some bruised 


still keeps foul, no quantity of finings, how- 
ever great, will ever clarify it. 

873. To Clarify Obstinate Ale. This 
latter defect may be remedied by proceeding 
to fine it after the manner above described, 
and then adding, after the finings have been 
well rummaged up, either 1 spoonful oil of 
vitriol or gum catechu, dissolved in 4 pint 
Warn water, again stirring well for a quarter 
of an hour. Or 1 or 2 ounces tincture of 
catechu may be used instead, mixed with a 
little water. Either of these additions acts 
chemically on the finings, in the same way as | 
good beer does, precipitating them along with | 
the foulness, and thus brightening the liquor. 
The addition of a handful of bops, previously 
boiled for 5 minutes in a little of the beer, 
and then added to the barrel, and the whole 
allowed to stand for afew days, before pro-, 
ceeding to clarify it, will generally have the’ 
same effect. 

874. To Ripen Beer. The addition of 


mustard seed, to the beer. Some persons add 
a little made mustard, or solution of alum or 
catechu, or a little diluted sulphuric acid, and 
stir it well; and ina week or 10 days after- 
wards, further add some bean-flour, molasses, 
or Moist sugar. 

881. To Remedy Ropiness in Beer. 
Add a little infusion of catechu and some 
fresh hops to the beer, and in a fortnight stir 
well, and the next day fine it down. 

882. German Beer Bouquet. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Boettger, this liquor consists of a 
solution of the essential oil ef lemons in light 
petroleum oil, and a coarse fusel oil, containing 
spirit colored by turmeric. 

883. Spring Beer. Boil down 3 small 
bunches each of sweet fern, sarsaparilla, win- 
tergreen, sassafras, prince pine, spice wood, 
in 8 gallons water to 6 gallons of decoction 
or extract; strain; 4 gallons of water boiled 


| down to 3 gallons of decoction, with 4 pound 


hops; strain; mix the two extracts or decoc- 


a small lump of white sugar to cach bottle of, tions together; dissolve in them 1 gallon of 
ale or beer, and a tea-spoonful of moist sugar’ molasses, and, when cooled to 80° heat, 14 
to each bottle of porter at the time of corking, pound of roasted bread soaked in fresh 
will render it fit for drinking in a few days in) brewers’ yeast; fill up a 10-gallon keg: when 
ordinary weather. A raisin or Jump of sugar fermentation is over mix with it the white of 
randy is often added to each bottle with a 1 egg beaten to froth; bung it, and bottle 


like intention. The Parisians bottle their, 
beer one day, and sell it the next. For this | 
purpose, in addition to the sugar as above, | 
they add 2 or 3 drops of yeast. Such bottled | 
liquor must, however, be drunk within a 
week, or else stored in a very cold place, as it 
will otherwise burst the bottles, or blow out 
the corks. 

875. To Give Beer the Appearance 
of Age. The addition of a very hte diluted 
sulphurie acid to new beer will give it the ap- 
pearance of being 1 or 2 vears old. Copperas, 
alum, sliced Jemons, oranges, and cucumbers, 
are also frequently employed by brewers for! 
the same purpose. 


876. Beer Heading. Alum and green! 


when clear. 

884. Spruce Beer. Boil 94 gallons of 
water; Jet. it cool down to 80° Fabr., and then 
dissolve 9 pounds of sugar init, having pre- 
viously mixed with it 1 ounce of essence of 
spruce; then add Ll pint of good brewers’ 
Veast, and pour it in a 10-gallon keg until fer- 
mentation is over: then add a handful of 
brick powder and the white of 2 eggs beaten 


to afroth; mix with the beer, and let it stand 


till clear, then bottle. 

885. To Make White Spruce Beer. 
Dissolve 10 pounds loat sugar in 10 gatlons 
hoiling water, add 4 ounces essence of spruce ; 
when nearly cold add § pint yeast. Keep in 
a warm place, Next day strain) through 


copperas equal parts, both in fine powder; | flannel, put into bottles and wire the corks. 
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886. To Make Wood’s Spruce Beer. ' ginger root, 9 gallons water, 3 pints yeast. 
Boil $ pint essence of spruce, 5 ounces each) Boi) the ginger half an hour in 1 gallon 
of bruised pimento and ginger, and 5 or 6 water; then add the rest of the water and the 
ounces hops tn 3 gallons water for 10 minutes. ; other ingredients, and strain it when cold. 
Then add 3 quarts molasses and IL gallons’ Add the white of an ege beaten, and 4 an 
warn water, When lukewarm add 1 pint, ounce essence of lemon, Let it stand 4 days, 
east; ferment for 24 hours and bottle, as inj then bottle, and it will keep many months. 
ast receipt. This will alxo inake a white] 894. To Make Ginger Beer. Put in 
beer by substituting an equivalent of loaf, toe 1) gallon boiling water. 1 pound hump 
sugar instead of the molasses. sugar, 1 ounce best unbleached Jamaica 
887. To Make Spruce Beer. Take, ginger well bruised, § ounce cream of tartar 
2 ounces each hops and chips of sassafras; and 2 lemons sliced; stir the imgredients fre- 
root, 10 gallons water; boil twenty minutes, ‘quently in a covered vessel untjl lukewarm ; 


strain, and turn on, while hot, 1 gallon good 
molasses, and add 2 table-spoonfuls each 
essence of ginger and essence of spruce; 1 
table-spoontul pounded allspice. Put into a 
cask, and when cold enough add L quart 


ee let it stand 24 hours; draw it off or. 


ottle it. 


888. Essence of Spruce. Take of the 


then add 14 or 2 ounces yeast, and keep it in 
&® moderately warm place so as to excite a 
brisk fermentation; the next day reck and 
strain through flannel; let it work for a day 
or two, then strain it again and bottle, wiring 
down the corks, 


895. Ginger Beer Without ‘Yeast. 


Boul 14) pounds bruised ginger in 3 gallons 


young branches of black spruce (abies nigra),! water half an hour; then add 20) pounds 


make a decoction with water (see No. 34) and | 
pound bonevy, and 17 gallons water; 


evaporate to the consistence of molasses, 


This is used for fabricating spruce beer—a, 


right pleasant drink when it is fresh. 
889. Root Beer. Take sarsaparilla 


(American), 2 peunds; spice wood, 4 pound ; 


white sugar, Lo pint lemon or lime juice, 1 
Rtram 
through acloth. When cold add the white of 
1 ege, and $ fluid ounce essence of Jemon; 
after standing 3 or 4 days, bottle. 


896. To Make Ginger Pop. Take 5} 


gualacuim chips, L pound; birch bark, # pound: | gallons water. # pound ginger root bruised, ¢ 
ginger, 4 ounce; sassatras, 4 ounces; prickly-; ounce tartare acid, 2$ pounds white sugar, 
ash bark, § ounce; hops, L ounce, Boil for) whites of 3 eges well beaten, 1 small tea-spoon- 
12 hours over a moderate fire, With sufficient | ful lemon oil, bo gill veast; boil the root for 30 
water, so that the remainder shall measure 5, minutes in Ll gatlon of the water, strain. off, 


gallons, to which add tincture of ginger, 8 
ounces; oil of wintergreen, L ounce; alcohol, 
1 quart. This prevents fermentation. To 
make reot beer, take of this decoction L quart; 
Molasses, 8 ounces; Water, 24 gallons; yeast, 
4 ounces. This will soon ferment and pro- 
duce a good drinkable beverage. The root 
beer should be mixed, in Warin weather, the 
evening before it is used, and can be kept for 
use either bottled or drawn by a common 
beer-puinp. Most people prefer a small addi- 
tion of wild cherry bitters or hot drops to the 
above beer. (See Nos. 821 and aol.) 

890. Puffer’s Root Beer. Prince's 
vine, 2 ounces; wild cherry, 2 ounces; hem- 
ook bark, 2 ounces; wintergreen, 4 ounces ; 
sassafras bark, 4ounces; birch bark, 4 ounces ; 
spice bark, 4ounces; Jamaica ginger, 2 ounces; 


and put the oil in while hot; mix. Make over 
night; in the morning skim and bottle, keep- 
Ing out sediments. 

897. To Make Ginger Pop. Take 2 
ounces best whiteJdamaica ginger root, bruised; 
water, 6 quarts; boil 20 minutes, strain, and 
add L ounce cream tartar, L pound white 
sugar; puton the fire and stir unti all the 
sugar is dissolved, and put in an earthen jar; 
how put in $ ounce tartaric acid, and the rind 
of 1 lemon; let it stand until 70° Fahy, or 
until you can bear your hand in it with com- 
fort; then add 2 table-spoonfuls of yeust, stir 
well, bottle tor use and tie the corks. Make 
a few days betore itis wanted for use, 

898. Wahoo Beer. Boil for 6 hours in 
4 gallons water, L ounce each sarsaparilla, Sol- 
omon's seal, nettle root, and sassafras; 2 


ounces each burdock root, comfrey root, and 
Prince’s pine; 2 ounces sweet fern, $ ounce 
Wintergreen, and 4 raw potatoes cut up fine. 
Strain, and add L quart molasses for each 3 
gallons of the strained liquor, and a browned 
loaf of bread. When cool, put in 1 pint of 
good yeast, and let it ferment for 24 hours, 
It will then be ready to be put in bottles ora 
keg, 


white mustard seed, Lounce. Put ina per- | 
colator and cover with boiling water; let it, 
stand till cold, then strain; add to it enough | 
boiling water to make 4 gallons. Take 1 gal- | 
Jon of this, add 1 gallon of molasses, or the | 
same amount of syrup; to this add 8 gallons | 
of water and about 1 pint of yeast. 1 pint of) 
alcohol added will much iinprove its flavor, | 
and it will keep longer. 


891. Hot Drops. Tike of tineture of 899. Lemon Beer, [Tut into a key 1 
myrrh, 1 ounce; tincture of capsicum, 2 gallen water, Lb shieed lemon, L table-spoontul 
ounces. ginger, L piit good svrup, and 4 pint veast. 


892. To Make Ottawa Root Beer. If bot- 
Take 1 ounce each sassafras, allspice, yellow | 
dock, and wintergreen; 4 ounce each wild 
cherry bark and coriander; } ounce hops and 
3 quarts molasses, Pour boiling water on, 
them; macerate for 24 hours; then filter and 
add 4 pint yeast. Add about 6 gallons water, 


In 24 hours it will be ready for use. 
tled the corks must be tied down. 

900. Imperial Pop. Cream of tartar, 3 
ounces; ginger, bo ounee; white sugar, 24 
ounces; lemou juice, bounce; boiling water, 
14 gallons; when cool, strain, and ferment 
with L ounce of veast, and bottle. 


or to taste. In 24 hours it is ready for use. ( 901. Girambing, or Limoniated Gin- 
893. To Make Superior Ginger Beer. ger Beer, Boil 44 ounces of ginger with IL 


quarts water; beat up 4 eggs toa froth, and 


Take 10 pounds of sugar, 9 ounces lemon 
add them with 9 pounds sugar to the preced 


juice, § pound honey, IL ounces Druised. 
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ing. Take 9 lemons, peel them carefully, and 
add the rind and juice tothe foregoing. 
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[the oil from them, and put it with the remain. 


Put! der of the sugar into a jug; add tbe lemon 


the whole into a barrel, add 3 spoonfuls of! juice (but no pips), and pour over the whole 


yeast, bung down the barrel, and in about. 12 
days bottle it off. In 15 days it will be tit for 
drinking, but it improves by keeping. 

902. Ginger Beer Powders. Fine pow- 
der of Jamaica ginger, 4 or 5 drachms; bicar- 
bonate of soda, 34 ounces; refined sugar in 

wder, 14 ounces; essence of lemon, 30 
irons: mix, and divide into 5 dozen powders, 
(Or 4 to 5 grains of ginger, 28 of biearbonate 
of soda, 1120f sugar, and $ drop of essence 
of lemon, in each powder.) In the other 
powder pi 32 grains of tartaric acid ; or 35 
grains if a more decidedly acidulated bever- 


18 fe Or from 30 to 33> grains of: 


citric aci 

903. Spruce Beer Powders. In each 
blue paper put 5 scruples of powdered sugar, 
28 grains of bicarbonate of soda, and 10 grains 
essence of spruce. In each white paper 30 
grains of tartaric acid. 

904. Sherbet. Take 8 ounces carbonate 
of suda, 6 ounces tartaric acid, 2) pounds Joaf 
sugar (finely powdered), 3 drachins essence of 
lemon. Let the powders be very dry. Mix 
them intimately, and keep them for use in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, closely corked. Put 2 


od-sized tea spoonfuls into a tumbler; pour’ 


ml pint of cold water, stir bnskly, and drink 
off. 

905. Raspberry Shrub. 1 quart vine- 
gar, 3 quarts mipe raspberries. Afterstanding 
a day, strain it, adding to each pint a pound 
of sugar, and skim it clear, while boiling about 
half an hour. Put a wine-glass of brandy to 
each pint of the shrub, when cool Two 
spoontuls of this, mixed with a tumbler of wa- 
ter, is an excellent drink in warm weather 
and in fevers. 

906. Aerated or Effervescing Lemon- 
ade. This inay beimade by putting inte each 
bottle (seda water bottle) L ounce or 13 
ounces syrup of lemons, and filling it up with 
simple aerated water from the machine, 
(The syrup is made by dissolving 800 ounces 
lump sugar in 16 ounces of fresh lemon juice, 
by a gentle heat. It may be aromatized by 
adding 30 or 40 drops of essence of lemon to 
the sugar; or by rubbing part of the sugar 
on the peel of 2 lemons; or by adding to the 
syrup an ounce of a strong tincture of fresh 
lemon peel, or of the distilled spiris of the 
same. ) 

907. Effervescing Lemonade, with- 
out a Machine. Put into each bottle 2 
drachins of sugar, 2 drops of essence of lem- 
on, ¢ drachm bicarbonate of potash, and wa- 
ter to fill the bottle; then drop in 35 or 40 
grains of citric or tartame acidin crystals, and 
cork Immediately, placing the bottles ina 
cool place, or preferably, in iced water, 

908. Plain Lemonade in Powder. 
(For ten gallons.) $ pound tartaric acid in 

owder, 16 pounds sugar = in pens lee 1} 

rachms oi] of Jemons, Rub and mix well. 
Lounce of this powder makes 4 pint of lem- 
onade. 

909. To Make Superior Lemonade. 


Take the rind of 2 lemons, juice of 3 large. 


lemons, ¢ ee loaf sugar, L quart boiling 
water. Rubsoime of the sugar, in lumps, on 
two of the lemons until they have unbibed all 


-aquart boiling water. When the sugar is 
‘dissolved, strain the lemonade through a piece 
of muslin, and, when cool, it will be ready 
for use. The lemonade will be much iim- 
proved by having the white of an cgg beaten 
up with It. 

910. To Make Orangeade. Take of 
dilute sulphuvic acid, concentrated infusion of 
orange peel, each 12 drachms; syrup of or- 
ange peel, 5 fluid ounces, This quantity ix 
added to 2 nnperial gallonsof water. A large 
wine-glassful is taken for a draught, mixed 
with more or less water, according to taste. 
This refreshing drink not only assuages the 
thirst, but has, moreover, strong antiseptic 
and anti-diarrhaa properties, 

911. Imitation Lemon Juice. This ix 
an excellent substitute for femon juice, and 
keeps well in’ a cool place, Dissolve 14 
ounces Citric acid, 45 grains carbonate of po- 
tassa, and 24 ounces white sugar in 1 pint cold 
water; add the vellow peel of a lemon, aud, 
in 24 hours, strain through muslin or a hair 
sieve, Instead of the lemon peel, 15 or 16 
drops of oil ef Jemon may be used to flavor. 

912. Imitation Lemon Juice. (Citric 
or tartaric acid, 2} ounces; gum, $ ounce; 
‘pieces of fresh lemon peel, # ounce; loaf su- 
fie 2 ounces; boiling water, L quart; macer- 
| 


ate with oceasional agitation till cold, and 
strain, Excellent. 

913. Imitation Orange Juice. Dis- 
solve L ounce citme acid and 1 drachm carbon- 
ate of potassa in 1} quart water, and digest in 
ithe solution the nied of half an orange until 
sufficiently flavored; then sweeten with 
honey or white sugar. Tnstead ef the orange 
‘peel, 5 or 6 drops of oi] of orange peel, with ¢ 

fluid ounce tincture of orange peel, may be 
| used, 

' 914, To Keep Lemon Juice. [uy 
lemons when cheapand keep them in a cool 
| place two or three days; roll them to make 
them squeeze easily. Squeeze the juice moa 
howl, and strain it through muslin which will 
not permit a particle of the pulp to pass 
through. Have ready 4 and ¢ ounce phials, 
perfectly dry. JQul them with the jiice so 
hear the top as only to admit 4 tea-spoonful 
Fof sweet oil in each.or a little more i tor larger 
ent dn Cork them tight, and put them ina 


cool dark place. When you want the juice, 
open such a sized bottle as vou will use in a 
few days. Wind some clean cotton on a 
skewer, and dip it in, to absorb all the oil. 
When the oil is removed the juice will be as 
fine as when first bottled. 

915. Portable Lemonade. Take 1 
pound finely-powdered loaf sugar, 1 ounce 
tartaric or citric acid, and 20 drops essence of 
lemon, Mix, and keep very dry. 2 or 3 tea- 
spoonfils of this stirred briskly in’ a tuubler 
of water will make avery pleasant glass of 
lemonade. Tf effervescent Teauecui be de- 
sired, 1 ounce carbonate of soda must be 
added to the above, 

916. Lemonade Powders. Jl’ound and 
mix together 4 pound loat sugar, 7 ounce car: 
bonate of soda, and 3 drops oil of lemon, 
Divide the mixture into 160 portions, wrapped 
jiu White paper. Then tuke 1 vuuce of tar 
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taric acid, and divide into 16 portions, wrap-| 927. Mulled Wine with Eggs. 1 
ping them in blue paper. Dissolve one of quart of wine, 1 pint of water, 1 table-spoon- - 
each kind in half a tumbler of water, mix the|ful of allspice, and nutmeg to taste; boil 
two solutions together, and drigk while effer- | them together a few minutes; beat up 6 eggs 
vescing. with sugar to your taste; pour the boiling 

917. Lemon Soda Nectar. Juice of 1: wine on the eggs, stirring it all the time. Be 
lemon, % tumblerful of water, powdered white | careful not to peer the eggs into the wine, or 
sugar to taste, 4 small tea-spoonful of carbon- | they will curdle. 
ate of soda. Strain the juice of the lemon,| 928. Regent Punch. 14 each lemons 
and add to it the water, with sufficient white and oranges, the rods only, Is% drachms 
kugar to sweeten the whole nicely. When: ground cinnamon, % drachm ground cloves, 
well mixed, put in the soda, stir well, and | 2 drachms ground vanilla. Cut, macerate for 
drink while in an effervescing state. 24 hours with 2 gallons pure Cognac, and 2 

918. Milk Punch. Take 1 table-spoon-! gallons pure Jamaica rum. Strain, presy, and 
ful white sugar, 2 table-spooonfuls water, Ladd 12 pounds of sugar, boiled with 6 gal- 
Wine-glass cognac brandy, § wine-glass Sunta lons water; skim, and add to the syrup 2 
Cruzrum, ¢% tumblerfaul shaved ice, Fill with: ounces green tea; let it cool, and add the 
milk, shake the ingredients well together, and juice of 60 lemons and 14 oranges. — Filter 
grate a little nutmeg en top. through Canton tlannel. 

919. Brandy Punch, Take 1 table- | 929. Bottle Wax. Shellac, 2 pounds; 
spoonful raspberry svrup, 2) table-spoonfuls | resin, 4 pounds; Venice turpentine, 14 pounds; 
white sugar, L wine-glass water, 14 wine-glass red iead, 14 pounds. Fuse the sheilac and 
brandy, 4 small sized lemon, 2 slices of orange, | resin cautiously ina bright copper pan, over 
1 piece of pineapple. Fill the tumbler with a clear charcoal fire. When melted add the 
shaved ice, shake well, and dress the top with turpentine, and lastly, mix in the red lead. 
berries in season; sip through a straw, Pour into moulds, or forin sticks of the de- 

920. Whiskey Punch. Take 1 wine-, sired size on a warm marble plate. The gloss 

lass Whiskey (Irish or Scotch), 2 wine-glasses may be produced by polishing the sticks with 
oiling water, sugar to taste. Dissolve the a rag until they are cold. 
sugar well with L wine-glass of the water,; 9380. Corking. Little can be said with 
then pour in the whiskey, and add the bal regard to the 
ance of the water, sweeten to taste, and : 
| 


corkingofbot- 

in a small piece of lemon rind, or a thin shce tles, Geyond 
of lemon. stating the 
921. Claret Punch. Tike 1} table- fact that com- 


spoonfuls of sugar, 1 slice of lemon, 2 or 3 
slices of orange. Fill the tumbler) with 
shaved ice, and then pour in the claret, shake 
well, and ornament with berries in season. 
Place axtraw in the glass. are soft, vel- 

922. Sherry Cobbler. Take 2 wine- vety, aud free 
glasses of sherry, 1 table-spoonful of sugar, 2 from large pores; 1f squeezed they become 
or 3. slices of orange. Fill a tumbler with more elastic and fit more closely. If good 
shaved ice, shake well, and ornament with corks are used, of sufficiently large size to 
berries in season. be extracted without the corkscrew, they 

923. Egg Noge. Take ltable-spoonful: may be employed many times in succession, 
of fine sugar, dissolved with 1 table-spoonful | especially if they are soaked im boiling water, 
cold water; | eg, L wine-glass Cognac brandy.) which restores them to their original shape, 
4 wine-glass Santa Cruz rum, $ tumblerful of and renews their clasticity. The most common 
milk. Fill the tninbler } full with shaved ice, | mode of fastening down corks is with the 
shake the ingredients until they are thorough- gingerbeer knot, which 
ly nixed together, and grate a little nutmeg is thus made, First the 
on top. | loop is formed as in Fig. 

024. Bottle Cocktail, To make a 1, then that part of the 
dslicious bottle cf brandy cocktail, use the string which passes 
following ingredients: 4 brandy, ¢ water, 1 ~- ms te across the loop is placed 
pony-glass cf Bogart’s bitters, 1 wine. yhiss Fig. 2. on the top of the cork, 
of gum = osvrup, 4 pouy-glass of Curagoa.tand the loop itself passcd down around the 
Whiskey and gin cocktails, in bottles, may be} neck of the bottle, and by pulling the ends of 
made by using the above receipt, and substi-' the cord is made tight benc.ith the rim; the 
tuting those liquors instead ef brandy. 

925. Brandy Smash. 3 table-spoonful 
of white sugar, 1 table-spoonful water, 1 
wine-glass of brandy. Fill ¢ full of shaved 
ice, use two sprigs of mint, the same as in the 


mon, cheap 
corks, are al. 
wavs dear; 
the best corks 


receipt for mint julep. Lay two small pieces Fig 3. 
of orange on top, and ornament with berries 
in season. ends of the string are finally brought up, and 


92G. Santa Cruz Sour. 1 table-xpoon- | tied eitherin a double knot or in a bow on the 
ful fine sugar, 1 wine-glass Santa Cruz ruin. | top of the cork. When ginger-beeris made at 
juice of & a Jemon. Put the ingredients inj home it will be found most advantageous to 
a small tumbler ¢ full of shaved ice, stir, and | use the best corks, and to tie them down with 
strain into a claret glass, and dress with thin]a bow, when both corks and strings may be 
slices of lime or lemon, and fruit in scasun. made use of repeatedly, For effervescent 
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wines, such as champagne, 


gooseberry, &e., 
which require to be kept a 


onger time, and 


are more yaluable, a securer knot is desirable, 
which may be made thus: A loop, as in Fig. | 
2, is first formed, and the lower end is then 
turned upwards and 
earried behind the loop 
as shown in Fig. 3; it 
is then pulled through 


the loop as in Fig. 4, | 
and in this state is put 
over the neck of the: 
bottle; the part @ being | 
on one side, and the 
two parts of the ee 
on the other; on pull- 
ing the two ends the 
whole becomes tight 
round the neck, and 
the ends, which should | 


Fig, 5. 
be quite opposite, are to be brought up over 
the cork, twice twisted, as in Fig. 5, and then 
tied in a single knot. 


931. Distillation of Whiskey and 
New England Rum. he process of dis- 


tillation Commences with the fermentation of 


\. 


grain or molasses by the presence of yeast, | after the mash rises and sinks, 


and this is called mashing, or preparing the 
mash. 
are not produced by distillation: that is done- 


by the previous step of fermentation, and dis- | 


tillation merely separates the d eda from the 
mixture in which they already exist. The 
object of fermentation is to convert the starchy 
principle of the grain into sugar, or to sac- | 


charify it. Afterbeing agitated for 2 or 3 hours, | 


the saccharine infu sion, called wort; is drawn 
off from the grains and cooled. To this wort. 
isnow added a certain quantity of yeast or. 
leaven, which induces the vinous fermentation, 
and resolves the saccharine matter into alco- 
hol and ¢ irbonie acid, accompanied by a rise 
of temperature. Thealcoholic mixture which | 
results is called the wash, and is now ready for: 
distillation. 

932. How to Prepare Yeast for Rye 
Whiskey or New England Rum. ‘0 
prepare yeast for 80) gallons mash, take 2 
pounds of wheat meal and dilute it with suffi- 
cient warm water to make athin paste. Then 
boil 2 ounces of hops in a quart of water, and | 
when cold take out the hops and throw them 
away. Then dilute 1 quart of malt in a quart 
of water. Mix, cold, the hop water, paste: 
and malt well together, and add half a pound 
of leaven. Cover the jar containing the mix- 
ture with a piece of cloth, and keep it 3 or 4 
hours in some warm place until it rises. The 
fermentation will be perfect after the whole 
Nas arisen and then sunk down. Then add 2 
gallons of the mash, stir the whole, mix it 
with 80 gallons of the mash, and begin the 
fermentation. This receipt is the very best 
for rye whiskey. 

933. To Prepare Yeast for New Eng- 
land Rum. Tv 80 gallons mash, add 1 gal-, 


Strictly speaking, indeed, the spirits | 
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lon brewers’ yeast and § pound carbonate of 
ammonia dissolved ina pint of water. Stir 
well, and begin the fermentation. Good for 
New Englancd ruin. 

934. To Prepare Yeast for Rye 
Whiskey. ‘io °0 gallons of mash, add 1 
gallon yeast, 5 quarts of malt, and 1 pound 
of molasses. Dilute the malt with 2 quarts ol 
water, and add the molasses. Keep tne whole 
in a warm place until it rises, as described in 
No, 951. Add the yeast to the mash and stir; 
afterwards add the molasses and malt and stir 
again. Then begin the fermentation. Good 
for rve whiskey. 

935. How to Prepare Mash for New 
England Rum, For a still by steam or fire. 
‘lo prepare 80 gallons mash, reduce the mo- 
lasses 18 degrees by the saccharometer, add 
yeast No, 932, -and stir well. Let it  fer- 
ment at a temperature of 75° Fahrenheit, un- 
til the mash is reduced to 0. But asit is very 
difficult to get such a reduction, the operator 
may begin to dist:ll when the mash marks 2 
or 3 degrees by the saccharometer. Charge 
three-fourths of the still, and begin distilling. 

936. Howto Prepare Mash for Rye 
Whiskey. [rastill by steam or fire. To 
prepare °0 gallons mash, grind the rve into 
coarse powder, then charge the fermenting 
tubs in the proportion of 110 pounds of rye to 
80 gallons of water, and mix yeast No, 931 
or 933. Let it ferment at a temperature of 
75° or 80° Fahr., until the fermentation is 
completed. The fermentation will be perfect 
When this is 
done, charge three-fourths of the still and be- 
gin distilling. In preparing the mash, the op- 
erator may use all vve, as directed above—this 
makes the best quality of whiskey—or use 
three-fifths rye and two-fifths corn, or three- 
fifths corn and two-fifths rye. 

937. Distillation with or without a 
Heater. Distillers usvatly eniploy a heater 
to hasten the process of distillation. When 
the heater is employed, the mash passes from 
the fermenting tubs into the heater, During 
the time occupied in distilling over the charge 
of the still, it is necessary to keep a heat of 
125 degrees in the heater. The mash passes 
directly from the heater into the still by 
means of a pipe or gutter, according to the 
general arrangcment of the apparatus. Distill 
until the spirit which runs from the worm 
marks 10 degrees below proof. This first run 
is called high wine. Then remove the receiy- 
er that contains the high wine, and substitute 
another. Continue to distill until the low 
wine ceases to blaze when it is thrownin the 
fire. Whenever this occurs, stop the opera- 
tion, and keep the low wine for the next dis- 
tillation. Then clean the still and charge it 
with fresh masch, When the ope-ator does 
not employ the heater, the mash passes from 
the fermenting tubs immediately into the still. 
No uniform disposition is necessary for the 
fermenting tubs or heater; all depends upon 
the general arrangement of the apparatas. 
The distiller need not be informed that the 
apparatus must be arranged so as to save la. 
bor. If the mash tubs are above the still, 
connect them by a gutter or pipe; if ona lev- 
el with the still, employ a hand pump. 

938. How to Pack a Rectifying Tub. 


To rectify from 10 below proof to [0 abeve 
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proof. 30 bushels of maple charcoal are re-!asteam-jacket forthe purpose, A water-bath, 
quired for a tub seven feet high and four feet; the boiling-point of which should be raised 
in diameter; a tub of this size will give a by the addition of about ¢ its weight of com- 
clear bed of 14 inches, At two inches from mon salt, comes next in point of convenience 
the bottom of the tub place a false bottom and effect. When the still is exposed to the 
perforated with 4-inch holes, and cover this; heat of a naked fire, or that of dry flues, a 
wottom with sailcloth or blanket. Then pack little water must be put intoit along with the 
in the charcoal regularly and very tightly ' spirit and other ingredients, to prevent empy- 
with a wooden pestle. Great attention should) reuma; and the greatest care must be taken 
be given to this part of the operation, in or-) to step the process, and to remove the re- 
der to prevent the occurrence of holes or ceiver, as soon as the proper quantity of dis- 
crevices in the chareoal during the process of tillate is obtained. If this be neglected, the 
filtration. Pack the sides of the tub thor-) odor of the whole may be vitiated. Moder- 
oughly. Cover the charceal with sailcloth, |ately rapid) distillation is favorable to the 
place laths over the cloth, and use heavy jodor of the product, as is also the elevation 
stones to keep the charcoal down. of the boiling- point in the liquid operated on, 
Spirit distilled from aromatics decreases in 
odor with the boiling-point of the igredienty 
in the still, To raise the Jatter, the addition 
erfumery. The receipts in this; of L to 14 pounds of common salt per gallon 
department entbrace a great variety of is often advantageously made. (See Nos. 
odorous essences, extracts, tinctures, oils, po-'5, 6 and 7.) By one or other of the above 
mades, Cosmetics, dentifrices, and otherarticles methods, or a combination of them, are, in 
of the toilet, and are all derived) from the general, prepared all the “eaux,” * esprits,” 
latest and best authorities. and “extraits,” of the perfumers. As a rule, 
940. How to Prepare Essences and extraits and essences ure preferred to eaux 
Perfumed Spirits. ‘fhe scented spirits of; and esprits as the basis of good perfumery, 
the perfumer are merely alcoholic solutions of wheu the color is not animale W hat- 
the aromatic and odorous principles of the | ever process is adopted, the utmost care must 
substances they represent, obtained in one or be taken in the selection of the spirit. used. 
other of the following ways:—By simply add- Only spirit that is absolutely pure, flavorless, 
ing essential oil or other odoriferous matter to) and scentless, must be employed, if we desire 
the spirit, and agitating them together until so- | the produet to be of fine quality. Malt-xpirit 
lution iscomplete. Occasionally the resulting | or corn-spirit. contaminated, even in the very 
alcoholic solution is distilled. By macerating (slightest degree, with fusel-oil or corn-oil, or a 
ordigesting the ingredients (previously bruised | whiskey-odor, is utterly unfit for the purpose. 
or pulverized) in the spirit, with frequent agi- | So also the refined methylated spirit: now so 
tation, for a few days, when the resulting’ commonly and fraudulently sold as spirit: of 
tincture is either decanted and filtered Gif ne-; wine. The extreme purity of the spirit em- 
eessary), or the whole is thrown into a still, | ploved by the Frenchimanufacturing perfumers 
and submitted to distillation by a gentle heat.!—it being actually spirit of wine, and not 
In the former case, the spirit retamed in the! merely so in name—is one of the reasons why 
pores of the solid ingredients, and which, con- ‘their odoriferous spirits: are xo much superior 
sequently, cannot be drawn off, is obtained by) to those of the American houses. Great care 
yowertul pressure, (See Nos. 39 and 40.) must also be taken in the selection of the es- 
iy digesting the spirit, with frequent agita- | sential oils intended to be employed in making 
tion on highly scented pomade or oil, in a, perfumed spirits. These should be pure or 
close vessel, at a gentle heat for some hours, | genuine, and should be pale and recent, or of 
and the next day decanting the perfumed the last season's distillation. If they be old, 
spirit. (See No, 40.) Distillation is only ap-, or have been much exposed to the air, they 
aliens to substances of which the fragrant: will contain more or less resin, and their aleo- 
principles are volatile, and readily pass over’ holie solution will be defective in’ fragrance, 
with the spirit during the process. Thus, !and be liable to permanently stain delicate 
flowers, flowering tops, herbs, seeds, &e., may, | articles of clothing to which it may be ap- 
in general, be so treated; but not musk, am-| pled. The strength of the spirit) used) for 
bergris, vanilla, and a few other substances, | concentrated essences, as a rule, should not 
of which the odor is of a more fixed nature.) be less than 90 per cent., or of the specific 
(See No. 13.) In proceeding by distillation, gravity 8332. A few require a spirit of even 
one of the first points to be attended: to is, to’ greater strength than this. The first quality 
see that the stil, condensing-worm, or refri- of extraits, particularly those prepared) from 
gerator, aud the reeeiver, be perfectly clean’ pomades and oils, and many of the eanx and 
and sweet, and absolutely free from the odor) esprits, also require 9O per cent. spirit. The 
of any previous distillation, (The lute em-) strength of the spirit for the others, and for 
ploved to secure the still-head or capital to. second qualities (commonly sold as the best 
the still must also be of a simple character, m the stores), must be fully 75 per cent., or of 
incapable of conveying any taint to the hot the specific gravity .8765; that of the third 
vapor that comes in contact with it. (Linseed- | quality fully 70 per cent., or specific gravity 
meal or equal weights of linseed-meal and’ .2@925 and that of the fourth quality fally 
whiting, made into a stiff paste or dough with proof, or specific gravity 920. The last is 
water, ix a good lute for the purpose, Sweet the lowest quality, and the weakest of any 
almond-cake meal is still better.) The most) kind made by respectable perfumers; but the 
convenient and manageable source of heat is’ double distilled Javender-water, eau de Co- 
high-pressure steam supplied from an adjacent logne, and other seents, vended in little showy 
boiler, the budy of the still being enclosed in! bottles, by the druggists, and in fancy-stores, 
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are commonly even much weaker than this,| which are mere artificial combinations of 
being often under proof. (See No. 1435.) The} other perfumes, (Coolcy.) 
capacity of spirit, at this strength, of dissolv-| 948. Essence of Almonds; Essence 
ing essential oil and other odvrous matter is,'of Bitter Almonds; Essence of Peach- 
however, very little. The solvent power of kernels; Almond Flavor. Take of essen- 
spirit decreases with its strength, but much | tial oil of alinonds, L fluid ounce; and. recti- 
more rapidly. (Cooley.) | fied spirit (90 per cent.), 19° fluid ounces; 
941. Essences. The term essence is' mix, and agitate or shake them together until 
generally very loosely apphed to a prepara- | united. 
tion of almost any kind, that is supposed to| 944. Essence of Roses. Take of pure 
contain in a high degree the essential or dis-' otto of roses 1} drachims (Troy); and alcohol 
tinctive principle or quality of some substance. (96 per cent.) 1 pint (Imperial); mix, place 
Thus, the essential or volatile oils obtained: the bottle in a vessel of warm water until its 
from vegetable substances by distillation; |! contents acquire the temperature of about 85° 
concentrated infusions, decoctions, aqueous) Fahr., then cork it close, and agitate it smart- 
solutions, and tinctures, are all often errone-, ly until the whole is quite cold, Very fine. 
ously termed essences. - 945. Extra Essence of Roses, Tako 
In perfumery the word “essence” is ap-'of petals of roses (fresh) 3 pounds avoirdu- 
lied only to a solution of an essential oi] in’ pois; and rectified spirit (0) per cent.) 5 
eodorized alcohol, in the proportion, usually, i Imperial quarts; digest the petals (picked 
of 2 drachms to 2 ounces of the essential oil) to pieces) in the spirit for 24 hours, then distill 
to 1 quart of rectified spirits. Sometimes an! to dryness by the heat of a water-bath.  Di- 
essence, using the term in its correct sense, is | vest the distillate (product of distillation) on 
distilled, with the addition of a little water;!a fresh quantity of rose-petals, and re-distill, 


it is then called distilled aromatic spirits, jas before; and repeat the whole process of 


9042. Essences of Flowers. The es-: maceration and distillation a third, fourth, 


sences of those flowers which are not separate- 


fitth, and sixth time, or oftener, the last time 


ly given in this work, may be made by one or) observing to condnet the distillation rapidly, 


other of the following general formula. Take 
of essential oil (of the respective flowers), 1 
ounce avoirdupois, and rectified spirit 90 per 
cent. 1 pint (Imperial); dissolve as directed 
for “ Essence of Almonds.” Or, take of the 
(respective) flowers, 3 to 5 pounds; proof 
spirit, 2 gallons; digest for a few days, and 


then draw over, by distillation, 1 gallon of; 


essence. For those flowers that are not 
strongly fragrant, the product may be distilled 
a second and a third time, or even oftener, 
from fresh flowers, as noticed under “ Essence 
of Roses.” The products obtained by distilla- 
tion are always colorless; and hence flowers 
rich in color may, in general, be advantaye- 
ously xo treated. The flowers should be select- 
ed when in their state of highest fragrance ; 
and should be picked to pieces, or crushed or 


and to draw over only 1 gallon, which is the 
essence. Deheately and delightfully fragrant. 
It improves by age. The product of each of 
the above receipts is very superior; but that 
of the last has a peculiar delicacy of flavor, 
which distingnishes it from those prepared 
from the otte. Some makers add to each 
pint of the former 20 or 30 drops each oil of 
bergamot and nero, and 15 or 200 drops 
essence of musk: but the prodnet of the last 
formula is scarcely improved by any addition, 
unless it be a very ttle neroli or essence 
lambrette, or both, as the case may indicate. 
The best’ rose leaves to use are those of the 
rosa centifolia (cabbagwe-rose, dimask-rose), or 
rosa sempervirens (musk-rose), or mixtures of 
them. 


946. Essence of Rondeletia; Extrait 


bruised, as their nature may indicate. With, de Rondeletia, Various formule are cur- 


many, the last is facilitated by the addition of 
geome clean sand or common salt. Or, proceed 
in the way described under “ Essence of 
Tuberose.” This applies to most of those 
flowers that contain httle fragrant oil, and of} 
which the odor is extremely delicate, A 
small quantity of some other odorous essence 
or volatile oil is commonly added to the | 


rent for this exquisite perfume, of which 
scarcely any produce an article approaching 
in excellence the proprietary one. The tol- 
lowing is an exception: Take of oil of laven- 
der (Mitcham), # ounce avoirdupois; oil of 
cloves (finest), 5 drachmes avoirdupois: oi} of 
bergamot, 4 drachims ; 4 drachm each of the 
finest essence of ambergris and musk; recti- 


simple exsences of flowers, at will, to enrich / fied spirit) (strongest), 3 Imperial pint; 
or modify the fragrance, each manufacturer: agitate them together until completely united. 
usually pursuing his own taste in the matter.| Some persons add 4 drachm of neroli, or of 
In some Cases, spirit is impregnated with a! oil of verbena (Indian lemon-grass), with or 
combination of essential oils and other odorous) without 10 or 12 drops of otto of roses, Very 
substances, so as to produce, artificially, an_ fine. 

odor resembling or approaching that of the} 94'7, Curious Essence. Take of otto 
particular flowers after which the products are; of roses 2 drachins; oil of rose-geraniuin, 1 
named ; although there may be none of the drachm; essence of musk, 3 Tmperial fluid 
respective flowers employed in their prepara- | drachins; essence of ambergris, 1b limperial 
tion. Thisis particularly the case with flowers | fluid drachm ; rectified spint (warm), 7 pint; 
of which the odoreus principle is ditiicult or mix, closely cork the bottle, and agitate: tre- 
troublesome to extract, or Which possess very quently until cold. A powerful, durable, and 
hittle of it. So also of the essences of many verv agreeable perfume. 

flowers having strange or attractive names,: 948. Essence de Frangipane; Ex- 
aud no true fragrance. Tlence arises the al- trait de Frangipane; Frangipanni. 
most endless variety of fragrant essences, Take of neroli, 2 diaperial fhind drachime; 
esprits, and similar preparations, vended by essence royale, 3. fluid drachms ; civet (pow- 
the perfumers of the present day, numbers of | dered), 10 grains avoirdupois ; oil of lavender, 
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oil of cloves, oil of rhodium, of each, 5 or 6 
drops; rectified spirit, 34 to 44 fluid ounces ; 
digest a week, Al then decant the clear por- 
tion, Powerful, durable, and pleasant. 


Orris; Factitious. Take of Florentine or- 
ris-root (coarsely powdered), 14 pounds avoir- 
dupois; rectified spirit, Lo Imperial quart; 
proceed by percolation or the method of dis- 
placement, so as to obtain 1 quart of essence ; 
or by digestion for two weeks, followed by 
powerful pressure in’ a tineture-press. The 
tormer is the best and = most economical 
method. This forms the best essence of vio- 
lets of the wholesale druggists. It may be, 
but israrely, distilled, (See No, 954.) 

950. Essence of Cologne; Cologne- 
Essence; Concentrated Eau de Cologne. 
This is prepared from the same odorous in- 
gredients as “ Eau de Cologne,” but taking 7 
or 3 times the quantity, and using aleshol or 
the strongest rectified spirit, without which a 
permanent solution of the whole of them can- 
not be formed. Used as a condensed and 
convenient substitute for ordinary “Eau de 
Cologne” by travelers, being less bulky. It 
is also kept ino stock by druggists and per- 
fumers, to enable then. to prepare that article 
extemporaneously, by simply diluting it with 
times its bulk of spint of the appropriate 
strength. 

951. Essence of Orange; Essence of 
Orange-peel. Vil of orange-peel is popular- 
ly so called. The alcoholic essence is made 
from this oil like essence of almonds,  (Sce 
No. 943.) 

952. Essence of Pimento; Essence 
of Allspice. Prepared from oil of pimento, 
asx essence of almonds. | Sometimes used in 
compound perfumes and cosmeties, and for 
toothache; but chiefly as a flavoring essence. 

953. Essence of Pineapple.) From 
pineapple oil (butyric ether), as the last. 
Sometunes taken on sugar, by smokers ; but 
chiefly used by confectioners, liqueur manu- 
facturers, &e. (Sce No, 1060, ) 

954. Esserce of Tuberose. The 
flowers are placed ino alternate: layers with 
sheep’s or cotton wool impregnated with the 
purest oil of ben or of olives, in an earthen ves- 
sel, closely covered, and kept for 12 hours in a 
water bath; the flowers are then removed 
and fresh ones substituted, and this is) re- 
peated until the oil is) sufliciently scented. 


The wool or cottonis then mixed with the, 


Jurest spirit of wine, and distilled in a water 
wath; or, itis first digested in a well closed 
vessel for several days in a warm situation, 
with frequent agitation. A similar plan is 
followed for the preparation of the essences of 
Jasmine, violets, de. (See Wo, 1849.) 

955. Essence of Lemons. From oil 
of Jemon, as essence of almonds. (See No, 
943.) For this purpose the oil should have 
been recently expressed, and preserved: from 
the air, A dash of essence of musk improves 
itasa perfume, but notas a flavoring essence. 
Oil ef lemon is popularly called essence of 
lemons. 

956. Concentrated Essence of Musk. 
Take of grain-musk (Tonquin or Chinese), 1 
ounce avoirdupois; boiling distilled water, 
4 Imperial pint; digest them together in a 
elose vessel, with frequent agitation, until 
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| uite cold, then add 3% pints rectified spirit 
(ys per cent.), 4 fluid ounce liquor of am. 
Inonia (.880~.885 specific gravity), and, having 
closely corked or stopped the vessel and 


949. Essence of Violets; Essence of. securely tied it over with bladder, digest the 


| whole for 1 or 2 months, with frequent agita: 

tion, in @ roomn exposed to the sun, in sum. 
mer, or in an equally warm situation in win. 
ter, Lastly, after repose, decant the clear 
portion, and, if necessary, filter it. <A little 
essence of ambergris is commonly added ta 
ithe filtrate, or, when this is not done, 1 to 3 
! drachms of ambergris are put into the vessel 
perore closing it, and after adding the spirit. 
Very fine. The residuum is treated with 
fresh spirit for an inferior quality. 

957. Fine Essence of Musk. Take } 

ounce finest grain-musk, civet and ambergris 
each L drachin, strongest essence d'ambrette, 
i4 pint. Instead of the ambergris, 1 to 14 
thud ounces of essence of ambergris may be 
‘added after decantation. The quantity of 
icivet ordered should on no account be ex- 
ceeded, This produces the finest quality of 
the Paris honses. 

958. Common Essence of Musk. 
Take % ounce (avoidupois) grain-musk, 1 
quart (Imperial) rectified spirit (95 per cent.), 
and 2 fluid ounces finest essence of ambergris ; 
digest, &c., as before. Excellent; but. greatly 
inferior to the others. Essence of musk is an 
agreeable and powerful perfume, and is great- 
ly esteemed in the fashionable world. Its 
odor is so durable that articles scented with 
it will retain the fragrance for years. The 
product of each of the above is of very fine 
quality; but that of No. 957 is the very 

‘finest’ that is made, and such as is seldom 
sold, except by the high-class perfumers, who 
obtain for ita very high price. It is power- 
fully and deliciously fragrant. 

959. Best Way to Pre the Es- 
sence of Musk and Am is, The 
best vessel for preparing essence of musk, as 
well as of ambergris, is @ strong tin-bottle 
with a nicely rounded mouth and neck. 
(rreat care should be taken to cork it perfect- 
ly close, and, after this is done, to tie it over 
securely with wet bladder, The bottle should 
not be set in the full sunshine, but only in a 
position warmed by it; and in no case should 
the digestion be of shorter duration than three 
or four weeks, as otherwise much fragrant 
matter will ri solution. The addition of 
4 to Ll fluid drachin, per pint, of liquor of am- 
pmMonia, or of liquor of potassa (the first is 
greatly preferable), increases the solvent 
power of the spirit and vastly increases the 
fragrance of the essence. A few grains of 
salt. of tartar (carbonate of potash) are soine- 
times added with the same intention; but 
this addition is objectionable, as it does not 
effect the object in view, whilst it occasions 
partial decomposition of the mixture. To 
facilitate the action of the menstruum, and to 
make the most of the ingredients, it is best to 
rub down the musk, &c., with a little pow- 
dered glass, sand, or lump sugar, as noticed 
under ‘Exsence of Ambergris.” Filtration 
and exposure to the air should, if possible, be 
avoided, 

960. Essence Royale. Take of am- 
bergris, 40) grains avoirdupois;  grain-musk 
| (pure), 20 grains; civet and carbonate of 
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otassa, of each 10 grains; oil of cinuamon, 6 
rops; oil of rhodium and otto of roses, of 
each 4 drops; rectified spirit, 4 _Tmperial 


* ° « . * 7 | 
fluid ounces; digest, with agitation, for 10 or 
12 days, or longer. Very fragrant. The: 


above is a celebrated receipt, but we think it 
would be improved by substituting 12 drops, 
liquor of ammonia for the carbonate of po- 
taxssa. (See last receipt.) 

961. Essence of Neroli; Essence of 
Orange Blossoms; or Essence de Fleurs 
a@’Oranges. Disso.ve $ ounce avoirdupois 
pure neroli in rectified spirit, 1 Tniperiat pint. | 
An ounce of essence of jasmine, jonquille, or 
Violets, is often added. A) delicate and deli- 
cious perfume. 

962. Essence of Storax (or Styrax); 
Extract of Storax. Take 1 ounce avoirdu- 
pois finest genuine liquid storax and 4 Tmpe- 
rial pint rectified spirit; digest with agitation, 
fora week, and then decant the clear portion. 

963. Essence of Ambergris; or Con- 
centrated Tincture of Ambergris. Tike 
10 drachmns avoirdupois 95 per cent. amber- 
grisand 1 Tmperial pintrectitied spirit, put them 
Intoa strong bottle or tin can, secure the mouth 

erfectly and very firmly, and keep the vessel 
mM a reom exposed to the heat of the sun, or 
equally warn, for a month or two, observing 
to briskly agitate it daily during the whole 
time. Lastly, after repose, decant the clear 
portion, and, if necessary, filter it rapidly 
through soft blotting paper, Verv fine. It 
forms the strongest and finest simple essence of 
aunbergris of the Paris houses. (Sce No. 959.) 
The common practice Inmaking the essence 
is to cut the ambergris up small before digest- 
ing it; but aiueh better plan is te rub down 
the ambergrs with a naficl et quantity of 

owdered glass, clean silicious sand, or dry 
uinp-sugar, observing afterwards to rinse the 
mortar out well two or three times, with por- 
tions of the spirit, so that nothing may be 
Jost. A second quality may be made by em- 
ploving half the quantity of ambergris to 
the same amount of spirit. 

964. Essence of Ambergris. Amber- 
gris 10 drachims avotrdupois: gram musk (Ton- 
quin or Chinese pure), 3 drachins; rectitied 
spirit, L quart. Proceed as in the Jast receipt. 
The products of the above two receipts: form 
adelhightful perfume highly esteemed im the 
fashionable world. A very small quantity of 
any one of them added to cau de Cologne, 
lavender-water, tooth-powder, hair-powder, 

omades, Wash-balls, &e.. commanicates a 
Nelicions fragrance. A few drops added to. 
aweet-scented spirits, liqueurs, wines, &¢., 
improve their flavor and aroma. Lor 14 fluid 
drachins added to a hogshead of claret, imparts | 


a flavor and bouquet to the wine which is re- | 


garded by many as delicious, 

965. Fine Essence of Vanilla. Take 
& pound avoirdupois finest vunlla, and recti- 
fied spirit, bo Tiiperial quart; proceed as for 
essence of musk. (See No. O50.) Lastly. 
press and decantor filter, Very superior, — It 
forms the best quality vended by the whole- 
sale druggists, and as soldat exorbitant prices, 
This, as wellas the preceding, is chiethy used 
for flavoring, and as an ingredient in com- 
pound perfumes and cosmetics, Essence of 
Vanilla is a favorite and useful addition to 


it. the vanilla, &e., showa be cut small with 


a sharp knife; or what is better, rubbed down 


with a little powdered glass, sand, or lump- 
sugar. 

966. Essence of Patchouli; Essence 
de Patchoulie; or Essence de Poucha- 
pat. Take 3 pounds avoirdupois Indian pateh- 
ouli (leaves or foliaceous tops), and rectified 


spirit 9 Imperial pints; digest’ for a week in 


a Close vessel, add 4 ounce oil of lavender 


(Mitcham) and promote solution by agitation, | 


Next throw the whole into a stil, and further 
add 1 gallon water and 2 or 3 pounds com- 
Inon salt. Agitate the whole briskly together, 
lute on the still-head, and distill over (rapidly) 
I gallon. To the distillate add 4 fluid ounce 
finest essence of musk; and after 10 days’ 
repose, bottle it. A very fashionable perfume, 
particularly for personal use. 

967. Common Essence of Patchouli. 
1¢ ounces otto of patchouli, } ounce otto of 
rose, and L gallon rectified spirit. 

968. Essence d’Ambrette ; or Essence 
of Musk-seed. Take 1} pounds avoirdupois 
finest musk-seed; grind it ina clean pepper- 
mill, and digest it for 3 or 4 weeks in 3 pints 
Imperial rectified spirit; the vessel being 
closely stopped or corked, and kept in a warm 
room all the time, Lastly decant, press and 
filter. 

969. Essence of Bergamot. The pop- 
war name of oil of bergamot. A’ spirituous 
essence may be made in a similar way to that 
of ahnonds. (See No. 943.) 

970. Essence of Cassia. From oil of 
‘tinsla, as essence of almonds. (See No. 943.) 
Uses, &e., the same. 

971. Essence of Cinnamon. From 
oil oof Cinnamon, as essence of almonds. 
(See No, 943.) Essence of cassia is commonly 
and fraudulently sold for it. 

972. Essence of Civet. Take 1 ounce 
(avolrdupots) civet cut very small, and 1 pint 
(linperial) rectified spirit; proceed as for 
essence of ambergris or musk. its odor is 
only agreeable when faint and combined with 
that of other substances, which it: sustains 
wud increases, It is hence seldom or never 
used alone, 

973. Essence of Lavender. Take 1 
ounce avoirdupols oil of lavender (Mitcham) 
and 4 Gapenal pint strongest reetified spirit: 
mix with agitation; a few drops of the es- 
senees of musk and ambergris bemg added at 
will, Very fine. 

974. To Extract the Essence from 
any Flower. Juke any flowers vou choose ; 
place a layer ina clean earthen pot, and over 
them a daver of fine salt. Repeat the process 
until the pot ds filled, cover closely. and place 
in the ie Forty days afterwards, strain 
the essence from the whole through a crape 
by pressure, Put the essence thus expressed 


na clear bottle, and expose for six weeks in 


the ravs of the sun and evening dew to purify. 
One drop of this essence will communicate its 
odor toa pit of water, 

975. -To Make Attar, or Otto of 
Roses. Gather the flowers of the hundred- 
leaved rose (rosa centitolia), put them am oa 
large jar or cask, with just sufficient water to 
cover them, then put the vessel to stand tm 
the sun. and iu about a week afterwards the 


tovth-cosmetics, pomades, dc. In preparing. attar—u butyraceous vil—will form a scum on 


hs See eee ae 


COLOGNE WATER, 111 
the surface, which should be removed by the (of rosemary, 1 ounce essence of lavender, 14 
id of a piece of cotton, qrachins rose water, 13 drachms jasmin wa- 
ter, 15 drachms orange-flower water. Mix 
ithe whole together, let it: stand 24 hours, and 


; distill over a water-bath. 
(oe Sater and. Per-, 981. Gouffe’s Eau de Cologne. Tike 
ume S. 


+ 


In preparing $ ounce each essences of lemon, bergamot, 
ean de Cologne, it isessential that thespirit beof and citron; g ounce essence of rosemary; + 
the purest description, both tasteless and scent- ounce essence of neroli. Infuse for 8 days in 
less, and that the oils be not only genuine, but: 1 quart 95 per cent. alcohol. Filter, and bottle 
recently distilled; as old oils, especially if they | for use. 


have been exposed to the air, are less odorous, 982, Farina’s Eau de Cologne. Take 
and contain a considerable quantity of resin’ of angelica-root, 100 grains; camphor, 15 


and camphor, which would prove injurious, | grajus; cassia-lignea, cloves, mace, nutmegs, 
French spirit of YO per cent. should) be used) wormwood tops, of each 20 grains; calamus 
in the manufacture of eau de Cologne, and aromaticus, sage, thyme, of each $ drachm 


when a weaker spirit is emploved, the essen- 
tial oils must be dissolved ina small quantity 
of 90 or 95 per cent. spirit. Should the mix- 
ture afterwards prove turbid, filter it through | 
paper with a Tittle carbonate of magnesia. 

(See Nos, 1080 and Wl.) To produce an’ 
article of the finest quality, distiHlation should 

be had recourse to; but avery excellent eau 

de Cologne may be produced by simple solu- | 
tion or maceration of the ingredients ino the. 
spirit, provided all the essences be new, pale- | 
calm and pure. 

The mass of the eau de Cologne prepared im 
America, some of which possesses the iiost 
delicate fragrance, and is nearly equal to the: 
beat imported, is made without distillation, | 

977. Piesse’s Best Quality Eau de 
Cologne. Mix with agitation 3 ounces attar 
of neroli pétale; 1 ounce attar of neroli bi- 
garade ; 2 ounces attar of roscnuiry 59 ounces 
attur of orange zest; 5 ounces attar of citron 
zest; and 2 ounces attar of bergamot, with 
6 gallons 95 per cent. grape spirit. Let it: 
stand perfectly quiet fora few days. Although 
very fine eau de Cologne is often made by 
merely mixing the ingredients, it ix better 
first to mix all the citrine attars with spirit, 
then distill the mixture, and afterwards add 
the rosemary and nerolies. ‘This method 1s | 
adopted by the most popular house in Cologne. 

978. Eaude Cologne. To 3 pints aleo- 
hol of 95° add 124 drachims oil of lemon, 14 


| 


(Troy); orange flowers, L drachin (Troy); Tae 
vender flowers, 14 drachms (Troy); rose pet- 


als, violets of each, 3 drachms (Troy); balm. 


tnt and spear-inint of each L ounce (Troy); 
2 sliced lemons; 2 sheed oranges, and 5 gallons 
rectified Cologne spirits, Bruise or slice the 
sohds, and digest them mn the spirit, with 
frequent agitation, for 2 or 3 days, then distill 
off 3 gallons. ‘To this add, of oif of berga- 
not, essential ol of Jasmin, 1 fluid ounce each; 
oil of balm-mint, oif of cedrat, oil of lavender, 
oil of lemon, L fluid drachin each ; pure neroli 
and oil of anthos-seed, of each 20° drops. 
Agitate until solution is complete, and the 
next day, if necessary, filter. This formula, 
mMaANV Vears since, Was confidentially given 
by the celebrated original Jean Maria Farina, 
who lived opposite the Jiilichs Platz, in Co. 
logne, to a professional gentleman, now de- 
ceased, With a solemn assurance that it was 
the one used by the former in his laboratory. 
After keeping the secret some years, this gen- 
tleman disclosed it. It seems unnecessarily 
comphcated. Some of the articles, as) the 
herbs wormwood and mint, are either useless 
or better omitted. The version given above 
differs from the original simply in being m- 
tended for only 5 gallons instead of twelve 
times the quantity. Dr. Cooley says he per- 
sonally tried it, and found the quality of the 
product splendid. 


983. Parrish’s Best Cologne Water. 


drachins oil of orange. 24 drachins oil of Mix together 2 fluid ounces oil of bergamot, 
eedrat, 1] drachims oil of vervain, 24 drachms 2 fluid drachms oil of neroli, $ fluid ounce oil 
oil of bergamot, 23 drachins oil of mint, S'of jasmin, 2 fluid) drachims oil of garden 
drachms oil of lavender, 14> drachms oil of} Javender, Lo minim oil of cinnamon, 3° fluid 
white thyme, 2 drachms oil of Portugal, Lf ounces benzoated tincture, 4 fluid ounce oil 
drachmes oi) of rosemary, 8 ounces tincture of; of musk, 1 gallon deodorized alcohol, and 2 
ambretta, and 2 pound cau de imelisse; (ea) pints rose-water, The mixture should stand 
des carmes); mix well ina bottle, and after! along time before filtering for nse.” 
standing six hours add 24 drachms tincture of 984. Parrish’s Common Cologne Wa- 
ambergris; then filter until clear, This is; ter, A much cheaper preparation than the 
greatly umproved by distilling. jforegoing can be made by mixing 14 fluid 
979. Eau de Cologne—/artra.—Put Li onnees oil of lavender, § fluid ounce oil of 
quart 95 percent. aicohol ito a bottle; add to, rosemary, L fluid) ounce oil of Jemon, and 
it9 drachins oil of cedrat, 2 drachmns oi of 20 drops oil of cinnamon, with 1 gallon alco. 
thyme, 6 drachnis each oil of bergamot and, hol. 
oul oof lemon, 4 drachins oil of Portugal, 2) 985, Genuine Cologne Water. The 
drachms each oi] of neroli, otf of vervain and following formula was published by one of 
oil of rosemary, 24 drachims oil of mint, 20 the Farinas in the journal of the North Ger 
pints ean de delisse and 24 drops tincture of man Apothecaries’ Association, Dissolve 2 
musk; mux thoroughly, and after standing for ounces by weight partied benzoin, 4 ounces 
12 hours, filter till clear, (oil ot lavender, and 2 ounces oil of rosemury, 
980. Durockereau’s Cologne Water. | in 9 gallons 05 per cent. fine Cologne spirits. 
To 7 quarts French tasteless alcohol, add TL To this solution add) successively, 102 onnces 
drachims essence of Portugal, 18 drachms es- cach of the oils of neroli, neroli petit-grain, 
senee of bergamot, 1 ounce essence of lemon, and lemon; 204 ounces each of the oils of 
19 drachims essence of neroh, 1 ounce essence; sweet orange peel, limes, and bergamot ; to- 
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gether with tincture of rose-geranium flowers, 
sufficient to suit the taste. Macerate for 
some weeks, then fill into flasks. 


986. Fine Cologne Water. Take of 
pure 95 per cent. Cologne spirits, 6 gallons; oil | 
of neroli, 4 ounces; oil of rosemary, 2 ounces; | 


oil of orange, 5 ounces; oil of citron, 5 ounces; 
oil of bergamot, 2 ounces; mix with agita- 
tion; then allow it to stand for a few days 
perfectly quiet before bottling. 

987. Cologne Water, Second Quality. 
Pure 95 per cent. alcohol, 6 gallons; oil of 
neroli, 24 ounces; oil of rosemary, 2 ounces; 
oil of orange peel, 4 ounces; oil of lemon, 4 
ounces; oil of bergamot, 4 ounces. Treat in 
the same way as the last. 

988. Eau des Carmes; Eau de Me- 
lisse; Compound Spirit of Balm. Fresh 
flowering balm, 24 ounces; yellow rind of 
lemon, cut fine, 4 ounces; cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmeg (bruised), of each 2 ounces; 
coriander seed (bruised), i ounce; dried an- 

elica root, 1 ounce; rectiled spirit, 1 gallon. 
acerate for 4 days, and distill in a water- 
bath. 


989. Fine Lavender Water; or Eaude 


spirit, 5 fluid ounces; mix. Very agreeable 
and durable. 

995. Eau dAmbrette; or Esprit 
@Ambrette. Take 1 pound (avoirdupois) 
grains d’Ambrette (musk-inallow seed, bruis- 
ed); rectified spirit, 1 Imperial quart ; water, § 
pint; digest for 7 or 8 days, and distill off 1 
quart. Very fine. Commonly sold as “ Es- 
sence d’Ambrette.” When used alone, a ve 
few drops of essence of ambergris and espnt 
de roxe improve it. | 

996, Fine Hungary Water. Take 2 
pounds (avoirdupois) rosemary-tops (in blos- 
som); ¢ pound sage (fresh); rectified spirit, 3 
Imperial quarts; water, 1 quart; digest for 10 
days, throw the whole into a still, add 14 
pounds common salt, and draw over 6 pints. 


To the distillate add 1 ounce bruised Jamaica . 


ginger, digest a few days, and either decant 
or filter, The old plan of adding the ginger 
before distillation is wrong, as the aromatic 
principle of the root does not pass over with 
the vapor of alcohol. | 

997. Common Hun Water. 
Take 14 to 2 Imperial fluid drachms pure 
oil of rosemary ; oil of lavender (English), 4 


Lavande. ee finest. fluid drach; orange-flower water 4 pint; 
oil of lavender (Mitcham), essence of musk | rectified spirits, 14 pints; mix. No. 996 is 
(finest), 1 Imperial fluid ounce; essence of|the genuine formula. This is the perfume 
ambergris(fiuest), and oilof bergamot (recent), | usually sold by the perfumers. | Spirit of rose- 
of “ach 4 ounce ; rectified spirit (90 per cent., | mary is now commonly sold for it by the 
scentless), 4 gallon; mixby agitation. Very | druggists. 


fine without distillation; but better for it, in 


998. Simple Perfumed Spirits—Es- 


‘which case the essences should be added to the | prits, The simple perfumed spirits (esprits) 
distillate. Delightfully and powerfully fra-| and odoriferous tinctures are principally used 


grant. (Coolcy.) 


in making compound eaux, esprits, &c. Their 


990. Smith’s Lavender Water. | common strength, per pint, is, of— 


Take $ ounce (aveirdupois) oil of lavender 


Attar of roses, 4 fluid drachm; neroli, es- 


(Mitcham); essence of ambergris, } ounce;|sence de petit grain, of each 14 to 2 fluid 
eau de Cologne (finest), Imperial pint; ree-|drachms; exsential oils (ordinary), § fluid 
titied spirit, 4 pint; mix by agitation. Very/ ounce; concentrated essences, 2 to 24 fluid 
fragrant, and much esteemed. The ordinary; ounces. The spirit of wine employed for 
lavender water is usually made with spirit at! them should in no case be weaker than 75 
roof, or even much weaker; hence its in-| per cent., and for spirit of roses (esprit de 
erior quality to that of the higher class of|rose), it should be, at the least, 90, or else 
verfiuners. 1 ounce of true English oil of | little of the attar will be dissolved. These 
faconilee is all that will perfectly eombine| proportions may be adopted for all the simple 
with 1 gallon of proof spirit (or 1 drachm to] spirits of the perfumer for which separate 
the pint); any excess rendering it milky or) formule are not given in this work, vd even 
cloudy. in place of those so given, at the convenience 
991i. Common Lavender Water. En-|of the operator, when intended for the use 
glish oil of lavender, 3 ounces; rectified spirit | just mentioned. When flowers, leaves, seeds, 
(90 per cent.), L gallon. Dissolve. Cordial, ; &c., are employed, the proportions may be 14 
aud fragrant. to 3, or even 5 pounds to the gallon of the 
992. Eau de Bouquet, Take of spirit distillate or product, according to their 
of rosemary, essence of violets, and orange-/nature; and, with certain flowers, the pro- 
flower water, of each 1 Imperial fluid ounce ;: cess must be repeated with fresh flowers, as 
oil of bergamot and oil of jasmin, of each 1 often as necessary, To mature and bring out 
fluid drachm; oil of lavender and oil of ver-'the full fragrance of distilled spirits, they 
bena, of each § fluid drachm; eau de rose, 4 should be kept for some time ina cellar, or 
int; rectified spirit, 14 pints; mix. A de-j| other cool situation, previously to being used 
ightful perfume. Various other similar, or offered for sale. The same applies, though 
formule are employed. in & less degree, to perfumed spirits prepared 
993. Eau de Maréchale. Take of es-) by the other methods. 
sence of violets, L Imperial fluid ounce; oilof| 999. Esprit de Bergamotte. Take 5 
bergamot and oil of cloves, of each } ounce Tmperial fluid drachms oil of bergamot (finest, 
(avoirdupois); orange-flower water, 4 pint; recent); oil of rose-geranium: and oil of  ver- 
rectified spirit, 1 pint; mix. An agreeable bena, each § fluid drachm; essence of am- 
and favorite perfume. bergris, 2 fluid drachms; essence of musk, 4 
9904. Eau d’Ambre Royale; Eau fluid drachm; rectified spirit, 1 pint; mix. 
Royale. Take of essence cf anbergris and Very fine. For a second quality (usually 
essence of musk, of each 1 Tmperial fluid) called best), L quart of spirit (70 per cent.) is 
drachin; eau d’Ambrette and eau de fleurs! used; for @ third quality, 3 to 4 pints at 
d'uranges, of each 24 fluid ounces; rectified; proof. 
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PERFUMED SPIRITS. 


1000. Eau de Lavande de Millefleurs. 
Take 1 quart eau de lavande; oil of cloves, 
14 fluid drachms; oil of cassia and essence of 
ambergris, each $ fluid drachm; mix. 

1001. Esprit de Rose. The compound 
perfume sold under this name is commonly 
made as follows: Take 1 Imperial: pint finest 
simple esprit de rose (see No. 9OR); essence 
of ambergris and oil of rose-geraniuin, each 4 
fluiddrachm; mix. Delicately fragrant. 

1002. Espritde Bouquet. Take4 Im- 
perial fluid drachms oil of lavender; oil of 
bergamot and oil of cloves, each 14 fluid 
drachins ; essence of musk and oil of verbena, 
each § fluid drachm; attar of reses, 5 to 6 
drops; and rectified spirit, L pint; mix, and 
agitate frequently for a day or two. A very 
powerful and agreeable scent. 

1003. Eaud’Héliotrope. Take essence 
of ambergris, coarsely powdered, 4 Imperial 
fluid drachin; vanilla, $ ounce avetrdupois ; or- 
ange- flower water, 4 pint; rectified spirit, L 

uart; digest for a week, and then decant or 

Iter. 5 or 6 drops each of oil of bitter al- 
monds and cassia are sometimes added, Used 
both as a cosmetic and perfume. 

1004. Esprit de Jasmin OQOdorant. 
Take extrait de jasmin, and rectified spirit, 
each $ Imperial pint; essence of ambergris, 4 
fluid drach; neroli (finest), 8 or LO drops; 
mix. <A delicate and favorite foreign scent. 

1005.. Millefleur Water. Very pure 
rectified spirit, 9 pints; balsam of Peru (gen- 
uine) and essence of cloves, each 1 ounce ; 
essences of bergamot aud musk, each 2 ounces ; 
esscnuces of neroh and thyme, each $ ounce; 
eau de fleurs @oranges, 1 quart; mix well. 
Very fine. 

1006. Honey Water (Eau de Miel). 
Rectified spirit, 8 pints (Imperial); oil of 
cloves, oil of lavender, oil of bergamot, of 
each $ ounce avoirdupois; musk, 15 grains; 
yellowesanders shavings, 4 ounces; digest for 
8 days, and add 2 pints each of orange-tlower 
and rose waters. 

1007. Honey Water. (With Honey.) 
- White honey, 8 ounces avoirdupois; coriander 
seed, 8 ounces; fresh lemon-peel, L ounce; 
cloves, ~ ounce; nutmeg, benzoin, styrax 
Calamita, of each 1 ounce; rose and orange- 
flower water, of each 4 ounces; rectified 
spirit, 3 Imperial pints; digest for a few days, 
and filter, Some receipts add 3°) drachms 
of vanilla, and direct only § ounce of nutineg, 
storax, and benzoin. 

1008. Rose Water. 
roxe-water of the stores, particularly of the 
wholesale druggists who deal largely in the 
article, is generallyanade as tollows:— Dissolve 
attar of roses, 6 drachins avoirdupois, in strong: 
est rectified spirit (hot), 1 Imperial pint; throw 
the solution into a 12-gallon carboy, and add 
10 gallons pure distilled water, at 120° to 125° 
Fabr.; at once cork the carboy (at first 
loosely), and agitate the whole briskly (at first 
cautiously), until quite cold. The produet is 
really superior to much of the trash carelessly 
distilled from a seanty quantity of rosée-leaves, 
and sold as rose water. (See Nos, 1071 and 
1079). 

1009. Orange-Flower Water. The 
genuine imported article is one of the most 
delightfully fragrant of all the odoriferous dis- 
tilled waters, An imitation may be made as 


The ordinary best 
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follows :—Take of orange-flowers, 7 pounds 
avoirdupois; fresh thin yellow-peel of bitter 
oranges, 6 to 8 ounces; water, 2 Imperial gal- 
lons; macerate 24 hours, and then distill 1 
gallon. 

1010. Orange-Flower Water. An- 
other method is as follows.—Orange-flowers, 
12 pounds avoirdupois; water, pounds; 
distill 24 pounds for double orange-flower 
water; this, with an equal quantity of dis- 
tilled water, forms the single. The flowers 
should not be put into the still till the water 
nearly boils. 

1011. Florida Water. Dissolve in ¢ 
gallon 90 per cent. alcohol, 1 ounce each oil of 
lavender, oil of bergamot, and oil of lemon; 
and of oil of cloves and cinnamon 1 drachm 
each; add 1 gallon water, and filter. 

1012, Florida Water. Oil of berga- 
mot, 3 ounces; oil of cinnamon, 4 drachms; 
tincture of benzoin, 2 ounces; 75 per cent. al- 
cohol, 1 gallon. Mix and filter. (See No. 
976.) 

1013. Fine Florida Water. Take 2 
drachms each of the oils of lavender, berga- 
mot, and lemon; 1 drachm each of tincture 
of turmeric and oil of neroli; 30 drops oil of 
bali and 10 drops oil of rose; mix the above 
with 2 pints deodorized alcohol. (See No. 
976.) 

1014. Tincture of Coriander, Pow- 
der coarsely 4 ounces coriander seed, and 
macerate for 15 days in 1 pint 95° alcohol; 
strain and filter. 

1015. Tincture of Nutmegs. Bruise 
well 6 ounces nutmegs in 14 pints 95° alco- 
hol; let it remain for a couple of weeks, stir- 
ring occasionally ; then press through a coarse 
cloth, and filter. Tincture of ginger, mace, 
und other spices are prepared by the same 
inethod. 

1016. Tincture of Storax. Macerate 
5 ounces storax in 3 pints 95° alcohol, until 
dissolved, then filter. 

1017. Alcoholate of Roses. Macerate 
2 pounds fresh roses in 2 quarts alcohol of 959 
and 1 pint water for 12 hours ; then distill by 
incans of a water-bath. If a superior article 
is required, the alcoholate thus prepared may 
be used to macerate 2 pounds more roses, and 
then distilled as before. 

1018. Tincture of Vanilla. Steep 2 
ounces vanilla, cut into small pieces, in 1 pint 
alcohol, for about @ month; stir frequently, 
and filter. 

1019. Tincture of Benzoin. In 24 
quarts alcohol of 95°, macerate 8 ounces 
powdered benzoin until dissolved, then filter 
it and bottle; cork closely. 

1020. Tincture of Balsam of Peru. 
Macerate 8 ounces liquid balsam of Peru in 3 
pints 95° alcohol; when dissolved, filter. 

1021. Tincture of Grain of Paradise. 
Macerate 4 ounces coarsely powdered grain 
of paradise for 15 days iv 1 pint alcohol of 
95°, then press through acl«th and filter. 

1022. Tincture of Balsam of Tolu. 
Dissolve 5 ounces balsam of Tolu in 3 pints 
alcohol, and filter. 

1023. Tincture of Cardamoms. Bruise 
4 ounces cardamoms, and macerate 2 weeks 
in alcohol of 95°; press through a cloth and 
filter. 

1024, Tincture of Ambergris, Pow- 
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der thoroughly 1 ounce ambergris and 4 
ounce sugar in a warm mortar; then dissolve 
4 ounce carbonate of potash in 14 ounces alco- 
holate of roses, and add to it 34 ounces tinc- 
ture of musk (see No. 1025); macerate the 
whole for about 1 montt., and filter. 

1025. Tincture of Musk. Rub 3 
ounce musk in a warm mortar with a little 
sugar; macerate for a month in 7 ounces 
alcohol contuining 1 ounce each tincture of 
ambergris and tincture of vanilla. Filter 
thoroughly and then add a few drops of attar 
of roses. ce 

1026. Economical Perfumes. The 
cheap perfumes which are offered for sale in 
small fancy bottles, are of the simplest kind, 
and from the nature of the case, made of the 
least expensive materials. The following are 
the leading mixtures, which are sold under 
the names deemed the most likely to prove 
attractive: 

Mix 1 ounce essence of bergamot, or attar 
of santal, with 1 pint spirits of wine. 

Mix 4 ounce each of the attars of lavender 
and bergamot, and 1 drachm attar of cloves, 
with 1 pint spirit of wine. 

Mix } ounce attar of lemon grass, and § 
ounce essence of lemons, with 1 pint spirit of 
Wine. 

Mix ¢ ounce attar of petit-grain, and 4 ounce 
attar of orange peel, with 1 pint spirits of 
wine. 

These mixtures are filtered through blotting 
paper with the addition of a little magnesia 
to make them bright. It would be well if all 
the cheap perfumes put up in attractive bot- 
tles were as good as these mixtures. A large 
proportion of them are far inferior, and fre- 
quently little more than weak perfumed wa- 
ters. 

1027. To Make Imitation Bay Rum. 
The genuine bay rum is made by digesting 
the leaves of the Bay plant (an aromatic 
plant which grows in the West Indies), in 
rum, and subsequent distillation, The imita- 
tion is prepared from the essential oil obtained 
from the Bay plant. Mix 1 ounce of oil of 
Bay (or 2 ounce oil of Bay, and + ounce of 
either oil of pumento, allspice, or cloves), with 
4 gallons 9% per cent. alcohol; then add 
gradually 4 gallons of water, shaking the 
mixture constantly. If the mixture should 
become milky, the addition of a little alcohol 
will make it clear, Probably the best imita- 
tion is as follows: 10 fluid drachms oil of 
Bay, 1 fluid drach oil of pimento, 2 fluid 
ounces acetic ether, 3 gallons alcohol, and 24 
gallons water, Mix, and after 2 weeks’ re- 
pose, filter. 

1028. West India Bay Rum. Take 


2 pounds of leaves of the myrtus acris, 3 | 


pound cardamoms, 2 ounces cassia, 14 ounces 
cloves, and Y quarts rum. Distill 14 gallons, 
Bay rum may be colored with tincture of 
saffron, or with a mixture of equal parts cara- 
mel (see No, GOA) and tincture of turmeric. 

1029. Cheap Bay Rum. Saturate ad 
pound block of carbonate of magnesia with 
oil of Bay; pulverize the magnesia, place it 
in & filter, and pour water through it until 
the desired quantity is obtained, then add. al- 
cohol. 
emploved depends on the desired strength 
and quality of the Buy rum, 


EXTRACTS, 


To Prepare Flavoring Ex- 


tracts. The following excellent 
receipts, taken from the ‘‘ American Journal 
of Pharmacy,” are by Prof. W. Procter, Jr. 


10381. Lemon Extract. Expose 4 
ounces of the exterior rind of lemons in the 
air until partially dry; then bruise in a 
wedgewood mortar; add to it 2 quarts dedor- 
ized alcohol of 95°, and agitate until the color 
is extracted; then add 6 ounces recent oil of 
lemon. If it does not become clear imme- 
diately, let it stand for a day or two, agitating 
occasionally. Then filter. 

1082. Orange Extract. Follow the 
same method as for lemon extract, using 4 
ounces exterior rind of oranges, 1 quart of 
deodorized alcohol of 95°, and 2 ounces recent 
oil of orange. 

10383. Extract of Bitter Almonds. 
Mix together 4 ounces oil of bitter almonds, 

ounce tincture of turmeric, and 1 quart 95° 
aleohol. 

1034. To Neutralize the Poison in 
Extract of Bitter Almonds. A+ this ex- 
tract is poisonous in a quantity, it is better to 
deprive it of its hydrocvanic acid as follows :— 
Dissolve 2 ounces sulphate of iron in a pint 
of water; in another pint of water slake 1 
ounce lime recently burned; mix them to- 
gether, and shake the mixture with 4 ounces 
oil of bitter almonds. Distill in a glass retort 
until the whole of the oil has passed over; 
and after allowing the oil time to separate 
from the water, remove it for use. 

1035. Extract of Rose. Bruise 2 
ounces of hundred-leaved rose-leaves ; make 
an extract from them by macerating in 1 
quart deodorized alcohol; press the quart of 
alcohol out, and add to it 1 drachm oil of rose, 
and filterthrough paper. If there are no red 
rose leaves, a little tincture of cochineal will 
give a pale rose tint. 

1036. Extractof Cinnamon. Dissvlve 
2 drachins oil of cinnamon in 1 pint deodor- 
ized alcohol; add gradually 1 pint of water, 
and then stir in by degrees 4 ounces powdered 
Ceylon cinnamon; agitate several hours, and 
filter through paper. 

1037. Extract of Nutmegs. Mix 2 
drachms oil of nutmegs with Ll ounce pow- 
dered mace ; macerate for 12 hours in 1 quart 
deodorized alcohol, and filter. 

1038. Extract of Ginger. Pack 4 
ounces powdered ginger in a percolator, 
moisten it with a Little alcohol, then pour on 
aleohol until 14 pints of tincture have passed 
through. Mix this with 8 ounces syrup. 

1039. Extractof Black Pepper. This 
is prepared from powdered pepper in the 
same manner as the extract of ginger, pouring 
on alcohol until a quart has passed through, 
and omitting the syrup. 

1040, ExtractofCapsicum, Prepared 
from powdered capsicun, in the same manner 
as black pepper. 

1041. Extract of Coriander. Mix 4 
ounces powdered coriander with 1 drach oil 
of coriander; add the mixture to 14 pints al- 
cohol of 959, and 4 pint water; macerate for 


24 hours, decant the liquid; put the matter 
The quantity of water and of alcohol: 


that has settled into a pereolator, and pour on 
it the decanted liquid, adding alcohol until a 
quart has run through. 


ARTIFICIAL FRUIT ESSENCES. 


1042. Extractof Vanilla. Cut 1 ounce 
vanilla into small-pieces, and triturate with 2 
ounces sugar to a Coarse powder; put it into 
@ percolator, pour on it diluted alcohol until: 
1 pint has run through—then mix with 1 pint 


1043 ; 

1 . Extract of Celery. Bruise 2 
ounces celery seeds, and put into a percola- 
tor; pour on 1 pint deodorized alcohol, then 
pour on water till a pint of extract has passed 
through; triturate with 1 drachm carbonate 
of magnesia, and filter. 

1044. Extract of Soup-herbs. 
into a percolator 1 ounce each of thyme, 
sweet marjoram, sweet basil, and summer 
savory, and 1 drachm celery seeds. Pour on 


Put 


them sufficient diluted alcohol to make 1 pint 
of extract. 
rtificial Fruit Essences. 
These are composed ehiefly of com- 
pound ethers, which possess the odor and 
flavor of certain fruits... In some of the fol- 
lowing receipts, where tarteric, oxalic, suc- 
cinie or benzoic acid enters into the composi- 
tion of an essence, it must be understood that 
these acids are not to be used in their pure 
state, but in the form of saturated solutions 
(see No. 27) in cold alcohol. Glycerine will! 
be found as an ingredient in nearly all these. 
artificial essences; it seems to blend and har- 
monize the different odors. 

1046. Peach Essence. 
ture of 5 parts glycerine, 2 parts aldehyde, 5 
parts acetate of ethyl, 5 parts formiate of 
ethyl, 5 parts butyrate of ethyl, 5 parts vale- 
rianate of ethyl, 5 parts ananthylate of ethyl, 
1 part sebacic ether, and 2 parts salicylate of 
methyl. 

1047. Apricot Essence. To 4 parts 
glycerine add 1 part ehloroform, 10 parts’ 
butyrate of ethyl, 5 parts valerianate of ethyl, 
1 part cnanthylate of ethyl, 2 parts salicylate | 
of. methyl, 1 part butyrate of amyl, and 1 

art saturated solution of oxalic acid in alco- 
ol. (See No. 1045.) 

1048. Plum Essence. To 8 parts gly- 
cerine, add 5 parts of aldehyde, 5 parts acet- 
ate of ethyl, L part formiate of ethyl, 2. parts 
butyrate of ethyl, and 4 parts wnanthylate of: 
ethyl. 

1049. Cherry Essence. Take 3 parts | 
glycerine, 5 parts acetate of ethyl, 5 parts 
benzoate of ethyl. 1 part wnanthylate of ethyl, | 
and 1 part saturated solution (sce No. 1045) of | 
benzoic acid in alcohol. 

1050. Black Cherry Essence. Mix 10! 
parts acetate of ethyl with 5 parts benzoate | 
of ethyl, 2 parts a@nanthylate of ethyl, 1 part, 
saturated solution of oxalic acid, and 2. parts 
solution of benzoic acid. CSee No. 1045.) 

1051. Lemon Essence. To 5 parts gly- 
cerine, L part chloroform and L part nitric: 
ether, add 2 parts aldehyde, 10 parts aectate 
of ethyl,” 10 parts valerianate of amyl, 10 
parts solution of tartaric acid, and 1 part sat- 
urated solution of succime acid. (See No. 
1045 ) 

1052. Pear Essence. To 10 parts gly-, 
eerine add 5 parts acetate of ethyl and 10, 
parts acetate of amyl. 


1058, Orange Essence, With 10 parts, 


This is a mix- 
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glycerine, mix 2 parts chlorotorm, 2 parts alde- 
hyde, 5 parts acetate of ethyl, 1 part each of 
formiate, butyrate and benzoate of ethyl, 1 
part salicylate of methyl, 10 parts acetate of 
amyl, 10 parts essence of orange, and 1 part 
saturated solution of tartaric acid. (See No. 
1045.) 

1054. Apple Essence. To 4 parts gly- 
cerine, 1 part chloroform, and 1 part of uitric 
ether, ak 2 parts aldehyde, 1 part acetate of 
ethyl, 10 parts valerianate of amyl, and 1 
part saturated solution of oxalic acid. (See 
No. 1045.) 

1055. Grape Essence, To 10 parts gly- 
cerine and 2 parts chloroform, add 2 parts 
aldehyde, 2 parts formiate aud 10 parts cenan- 
thy late of ethyl, 1 part salicylate of methyl, 
and 5 parts tartaric and 3 parts succinie acids 
in saturated solution. (See No. 1045.) 

1056. Gooseberry Essence. Tw 1 part 
aldehyde add 5 parts acetate, 1 part benzoate 
and 1 part ananthylate of ethyl, and 5 parts 
saturated solution of tartaric, and 1 part cach 
of the same of succinic and benzoic acids. 
(See No. 1045. ) 

1057. Raspberry Essence. To 4 purts 
glycerine and 1 part nitric ether, add 1 part 
aldehyde, 5 parts acetate of ethyl, and 1 part 
each of formiate, butyrate, benzoate and cenan- 
thylate of ethyl, 1 part sebacie ether. 1 part 
salicylate of methyl, 1 part each acetate and 
butyrate of amyl, 5 parts tartaric and 1 part 
succinic acid in saturated solution. (See No. 
1045.) 

1058. Strawberry Essence. To 2 
parts glycerine and 1 part nitric ether add 5 
parts acetate, 1 part formiate and 5 parts buty- 
rate of ethyl, 1 part salicylate of methyl, and 
3 parts acetate and 2 parts butyrate of am yl. 

1059. Melon Essence. Take 3 parts 
glycerine, 2 parts aldehyde, 1 part formiate, 4 
parts butyrate and 5 parts valerianate of 
ethyl, and 10 parts sebacic ether. 

1060. Pineapple Essence. To 3 parts 
glycerine and 1 part chloroform add 1 part 


aldehyde, 5 parts butyrate of ethyl and 10 
parts butyrate of amyl. 
xtraits; Extracts. im 


French perfumery these are, appro- 
priately, strong spirituous solutions, either 
simple or Compound, of the essential oils and 
odorous principles of plants aud other sub- 
stances, Obtained by infusion or digestion, ax 
distinguished trom those that are obtained by 
distillation and direct solution. Under the 
term, however, are often classed many per- 
fumes prepared with rectified spirit by the 
latter methods, and which are highly charged 
with the fragrant matter, or matters, which 
they represent. The preparation of most of 
the extraits is simple enough, the chief care 
necessary being that the spirit be absolutely 
scentless and of sufficient strength, and that 
the oils and other materials be recent and 
perfectly pure. 

1062. Extrait de Rondeletia. Tuko 
12 drachms avoirdupois oil of lavender (Mitch- 
am); oil of cloves, 5 drachms; oi) of berga- 
mot, 4 drachms; oil of verbena (or neroli), 1 
drach; essence of ambergris and esseuce 
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of musk, of each § Imperial fluid drachm ;! of pure water, but only 1 gallon drawn over. 
rectified spirit (90 percent.), 1 pint; mix. A In this way the finest fragrant distilled waters 
rich and highly esteemed perfume. ‘may be produced frem all flowers, and other 


1063. Extrait de Millefleurs. Take 4 
grains finest grain musk; finest ambergris, 6 
Rear oil of lemon, 6 drachms ; oil of laven- | 

er (English), and oil of cloves, each 4. 
drachins; liquid storax (genuine), 1 drachin; | 


aromatic vegetable substances. The points 
requisite to be attended to are, that the flowers 
be fresh, gathered after the sun has risen and 
the dew exhaled, and that sufficient water be 
used to prevent the flowers being burned, but 


oil of verbena, ail of pimento and neroli, of not much more than is sufficient for this pur- 
each 12 drops (minims); rectified spirit, 1) pose. The quantities usually directed are: 
Imperial pint; macerate in a warm room, | Roses, 8 pounds (avoirdupois); water, 2 gallons 
with frequent agitation, for 2 or 3 weeks. (Imperial); distill 1 pullon for single, and the 
Very fine. The omission of the storax ren-, same water with 8 pounds of fresh roses for 
ders it paler, and thus preferable to some per- , double rose water. The usual quantities of 
sons. aromatic material required in proportion to 

1064. Jockey Club Bouquet. Mix 1, the amount of distilled water to be obtained, 

int extract of rose, L pint extract of tubero:c, | are given in Classified form in the Journal de 

pint extract of cassia, 4 ounces extract of! Pharmacie as follows: Fresh aromatic plants, 
jasmin, and 3 ounces tincture of civet. Filter! such as) wormwood, black-cherry, scurvy- 
the mixture. ‘vass, hyssop, cherry-laurel, lavender, balm, 

1065. Bouquet de Millefleurs. Mix) mint, ada lente roses, and sage, require 1 
1 pint extract of rose; 4 pint cach of the ex- | part of the plant for each part distilled pro- 
tracts of tuberose, jasmin, orange-flower, | duct leteet Fresh and dry aromnitics, as 
cassia, and violet ; 4 ounces essence of cedar, | bitter almonds, orange-flowers, melilot, horse- 
2 ounces each of the tinctures of vanilla, am- radish, elder, and tansy, require 1 part. of the 
bergris, and musk; $ pint essence of rose, Ll! pl-it to 2 parts of distilled product. Dry and 
ounce attar of bergamot, and 10 dreps eich very aromatic plants, as angelica, green anise, 
of the attars of almonds, neroli, and cloves. juniper berries, camomile, canella, cascarilla, 
Let the mixture stand for a week, and then, fennel, sassafras, linden-flowers, aud valerian, 


filter. 

1066. Bouquet de Rondeletia. Mix 
2 ounces attar of lavender, 1 ounce attar uf | 
cloves, 1 ounce attar of bergamot, 3 dracims | 
attar of roses, 4 ounces each of the tinctures 
of musk, vanilla, and ambergris, with 1 gallon 
deodorized alcohol. After a month’s repose, 
filter. ! 

1067. Imitation Lily of the Valley. 
This much admired perfume is made by mix- 
ing together 4 pint extract of tuberose, 1 
ounce extract of jasmin, 2 ounces extract of. 
orange-flower, 3 ounces extract of vanilla, 3 
pint extract of cassia, } pint extract of rose, 
and 3 drops attar of almonds. Keep this 
mixture for a mouth and then use. 

1068. Imitation Essence of Myrtle. 
Mix together and wlow to stand for 2 weeks, 
§ pint extract of vanilla, 1 pint extract of 
roses, § pint extract of orange-flower, § pint 
extract of tubcrose, and 2 ounces extract. of 
jasmin. . 

1069. Extract of Patchouli.” Mix 1} 
ounces attar of patchouli, and } ounce attar 
of rose, with 1 gallon rectified spirits. 


i 
I 
! 


romatic, Odoriferous, or 
Perfumed Waters, &c. 


These are strictly pure water charged ‘by dis- 
tillation with the volatile, aromatic, and 
odorous principles of plants; or they are so- 
lutions of these principles, chiefly the essen- 
tial oils, in distilled water. The simple fra- 
grant waters of the perfumers are of the 
former kind; those of the wholesale druggists 
and of pharmacy belong to either Class, ac 
cording to the mode of their preparation, 
1071. Proportions of Aromatics 
Submitted to Distillation for Making 
Perfumed Waters. The vegetable matter 
(bruised, if necessary), in the quantity ordered, 
is to be put into the still along with 2 gallons 


require 1 part of the plant to each 4 parts of 
distillate. These proportions will be some 
guide both in respect of the distilled waters 
referred to, and others not included in the list. 
In general, druggists draw over 2 gallons of 
water from the respective quantities of 
flowers, herbs, bark, or seeds, ordered in the 
harmacopaias, quantity rather than quality 
eing their object. Manufacturing perfumers, 
on the contrary, either use an excess of flowers 
for their finer odoriferous waters, or they pre- 
serve only the first and stronger portion of 
the water that distills over; the remainder 
being separately collected and used for a 
second distillation with fresh flowers. In 
some Cases, Where a very superior quality is 
desired, they re-distill the water of the first 
distillation and preserve only the first %, or 
even only the first half, that: passes over. 

1072. Elder-flower Water, Acacia- 
flower Water, and Bean-flower Water, 
are prepared mi the same manner as rose water, 
(Sce Nos. 1071 and 1079.) 

1073. Directions for Distilling Per- 
fumed Waters. The following directions 
are, in the main, those given by the 
thoroughly practical chemist, Mr. Arnold 
J. Cooley. In the distillation of odoriferous 
waters, inanufacturing perfumers employ 
their utmost care, in’ order to produce a 
highly fragrant article, free from any contam- 
ination that can vitiate the purity of their 
odor, or lessen their keeping qualities. The 
still may be of copper, but the head and worm 
should be formed of solid tin. It should be 
furnished with a igh and narrow neck to 
prevent the liquor in it: spirting over into the 
neck and condensing-worth, A still furnished 
with asteam-jacket is the most convenient 
for the purpose, as the heat of steam, or of & 
salt-water bath, can alone be safely employed. 
The common plan is to reject. the first 2 or 3 
fluid ounces that pass over, and to collect the 
remainder of the runnings until the preper 
quantity be obtained, The whole product is 
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then agitated together, and stored, loosely! 
covered, in a cool cellar for some weeks, or 
even months, in order that it may lose its 
herbaceous odor and the rawness from recent 
stillage. It ix a common practice to separate 
any volatile oil floating on waters after dis- 
tillation, but Mr. Haselden, of Eneland, re- 
commends the excess of oil to be well shaken 
with the water and the whole transferred to 


the stock vessel, where the off will separate ; 
it keeps better thus treated, and full strength 
is ensured, Ie prefers the stock vessel to be: 
of stoneware, furnished with a tap about 2: 
inches from the bottom, whereby the water | 
can be drawn out. clear, the oil either rising 
to the top or sinking to the bottom, according 
to its specific gravity. As soon as it has ae- 
quired its full odor, or reached maturity, it is: 
carefully decauted into bottles, which are then. 
well corked or stopped, and stored ina moder- | 
ately cool place. Some of the leading manu- , 
facturing perfuners keep a separate still for) 
each of their more delicate distilled) waters, 
and thoroughly clean them out and dry them | 
after each distillation, as it is) extremely 
diflicult to remove any odor or taint that ad- 
heres to the still, still-head, and worm, = even 
blowing steam through them for some hours | 
Will not always sufficiently purify them for: 
this species of distillation. In the preparation | 
of distilled waters for medicinal purposes, a 
clean, sweet still, still-head, and worm, must 
also be employed. The two last should be of 
tin or glazed) stoneware; and the receivers 
should be of glass or stoneware. The utmost 
care should be taken to prevent contamination 
of distilled waters by contact with copper, 
lead or zine, sinee they slowly oxidize and 
dissolve these metals. Tn almost all cases, 
salted or pickled flowers, herbs, &c¢., are great- 
ly superior to the fresh vegetables for the 
preparation of fragrant distilled waters. 
When the former are employed the product | 
has lite or none of the herbaceous and raw 
odor which is always present when the latter, 
are used, besides which they keep better, and | 
reach maturity, or the full development. of; 
their odor, in a much shorter time. (Sce No, 
1349.) Carefully prepared distilled waters 
keep well, and are not liable to any change, 
but when the reverse is the case, particularly 
when the liquor in the still has spirted over 
the neck of the still-head into the condensing 
worm, they are apt to acetify, and even to be- 
eome ropy and viscid. A common, but very 
objectionable plan, in such cases, is to agitate 
them with a little carbonate of magnesia, and 
to filter them through paper. The only safe 
remedy is to re-distill them on the first indi- 
cation of such change, for magnesia weakens 
them. Indeed, all their essential oil and fra- | 
grance may be removed by increasing the | 
quantity of it. If magnenta, in any form, be} 
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part of the latter will separate, and thus the 
water will lose some of its fragrance. (See 
No. 1076.) 

1075. To Prevent Distilled Waters 
from Souring. To prevent carelessly pre- 
pared distilied waters acetifving or turning 


sour, and to recover those which haye begun 


to spoil, a common plan is to shake them up 


jp with a little calcined magnesia, or to dissolve 


in each pint of them 1 grain each of powdered 
borax and alum, This, however, is not to be 
recommended, as it unfits the waters for use 
as vehicles. Whenever it is unavoidably bad 
recourse to, the best plan is. to re-distill tho 
water a few days afterwards. 

1076. Practical Suggestions for Ma- 
king Distilled Waters. There are certain 
general ries or points to be adhered to in dis- 
tilling perfumed waters: Dry, hard, or fibrous 
substances should be mechanically: divided, 
and macerated in water before undergoing dis- 
tillation. Too great a quantity of materials 
should not be introduced atone time into the 
body of the still; if this precaution be ne- 
vlected, there is a risk of the liquid boiling 
over or spirting into the receiver. Ebullition 
should be attained as quickly as possible, aud 
be continuous, Sufficient water should be 
left undistilled to cover the matter inthe still, 
to guard against its coming in contact with 
the sides of the vessel. In this case the mat- 
ter would be decomposed by the heat, and 
yield empyreumatic products; besides, if the 
distillation is carried too far, a slimy forma- 
tion is upt to adhere to the sides of the still, 
which would also be decomposed by the heat, 
and have a similar effect on the product. 
These risks may be greatly lessened, if not 
entirely avoided, by applying heat by means 
of an oil-bath, regulated by a thermometer ; 
and still better by a bath containing a solution 
of chloride of caletum (muriate cf lime), Any 
degree of heat between 212° and 285° Fahr. 
may be obtained and sustained by regulating 
the strength of the solution. (See No, 7.) 
Another convenient method is by steam. (See 
No. 1077.) Waters distilled from = plants are 
apt to have a smoky odor at first, even when 
the greatest care and precaution have been ob- 
served in their distillation; exposure for a short 
time to the air will remove this, after which 
they should be kept in closely-stoppered bot- 
tles, and preferably in bottles containing only 
sufficient for probable use at one time; they 
should be entirely filled and closed air-tight. 

1077. Soubeiran's Steam Apparatus 
for Distilled Waters. The illustration given 
is a vertical section of Soubeiran’s: apparatus 
used in France for obtaining distilled waters. 
A cvlindrical tinned-copper or iron boiler, A, 
of convenient size, sav 34 feet high and 2 feet 
in diameter, is surmounted by an expanded 
head or capital, 2B, which is furnished with ap 


used for filtering distilled waters, it should de> inner ledge, forming a kind of gutter, to re- 
the carbonate; but a little of even that will ceive the liquid condensed on the inner surface 
be dissolved if the water be ever so slightly | of the capital, and opening into the exit tube, 
acidulous, e. About 6 inches from the bottom of the 

1074. To Remove the Burnt Smell cylinder is placed a false bottom or diaphragin, 
of Freshly Distilled Waters. ‘The burnt: c, pierced with small holes. A steam pipe. d, 
smell of waters, frequently arising from care-; having a stop-cock, @, is introduced in the 
less stilling, is usually lost, or greatly lessened, | ¢ylinder in the manner shown, terminating in 
by freezing, or by exposure to a temperature! an expansion, b, perforated like the rose of a 
approaching the freezing point; but if the; watering-pot, aud located a little below the 
water bo highly charged with essential oil, | diaphragm, 
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The material to be distilled, after proper | 
preparation, is placed upon tho diaphragin, 
the capital, B, is applied and luted with dex- 
trine paste; steam is passed through the tube, 


and issuing from b, passes through the material, 
becomes loaded with the volatile matter, rises 
into the capital, condenses, aud passes through 
f, into a worm or other suitable condenser. 

1078. Vanilla Water. Macernte 1 
pound vanilla in coarse powder, and 5 pounds 
salt in 24 gallons water for 24 hours. Then 
distill over rapidly 1 gallon. 

1079. Rose Water. Take 48 Troy 
ounces pale rose, and 16 pints water. Mix 
them and distill 8 pints. When it is desirable 
to keep the rese for some time before distill- 
ing, it may be preserved by being well mixed 
with $ its weight of chloride of sodium (table 
salt), U.S. Ph. (See No, 1002.) 

1080. To Prepare Aromatic Waters 
from Essential Oils. The United States 
Pharmacopeaia, although not discarding alto- 
gether the process of distillation in the prepa- 
ration of aromatic water, directs, in prefer- 
ence, that water should be impregnated with 
the volatile oil by trituration with carbonate 
of magnesia, and subsequently filtered. This 
is the most simple and casy process. The wa- 
ter is obtained pure and transparent, the mag- 
nesia being separated by the filtration, The 
object of the magnesia is simply to enable the 
oil to be brought to a minute state of subdi- 
Vision, and thus present the largest possible 
surface to the water; but its use is open to the 
objection that it is slightly soluble in water, 
and ix apt to produce. under certain cireum- 
stances, a slightly floceulent precipitate. It 
has been recommended to use porcelain clay, 
finely powdered glass, or pumice stone, in- 
stead of magnesia, as these substances are 
Wholly insoluble. (See No, 1073 and 1081.) 

1081. Aromatic or Perfumed Waters. 
Take 2 fluid drachms of the essential oil of 
the plant, triturate with 2 drachins levigated 
powdered silex; then add very gradually, | 
with constant trituration, & pints distilled wa- 
ter. After brisk agitation for some time, filter 
the solution through filtering paper wetted 
with pure water. Thisis a convenient method 
for the extemporaneous preparation of per- 
fumed waters, but, without great care in ma- 
nipulating, the products are inferior instrength | 
to those obtained by distillation. Finely pow- : 
dered or levigated glass may be used when si- 
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lex (quartz) is unobtainable. Magnesia and 
sugar were each formerly used for the purpose, 
but are objectionable. (See No, L080. 

1082. Aromatic or Perfumed Waters. 
Instead of preparing the waters directly from 
the ea anuRl ails, an essence may be made by 
dissolving 1 Imperial fluid ounce of the essen- 
tial oil in 9 fluid ounces rectified spirit; 2 Tm- 
perial fluid drachms of the essence agitated 
briskly for some time with 1 Impenal pint 
distilled water, and filtered through wet filte: 
ing paper, will make a good perfumed water. 
Cooley says this is an excellent formula for 
extemporaneous waters; but the U. S. Dis. 
pronounces them feeble for medicated pur- 
poses, in the properties of their respective es- 
sential oils. (See No. 1008.) 


Aromatic Vinegar—Vinai- 

gre Aromatique. This 
is a compound of strong acetic acid with cer- 
tain powerful essential oils. To produce the 
finer qualities of aromatic vinegar, glacial 
acetic acid must alone be employed. Aroimat- 
ic vinegar is used as.a pungent and refreshing 
nasal stimulant in languor, faintness, nervous 
headaches, dimness of sight, &e. For this 
purpose it is generally dropped on a small 
piece of sponge placed in a stoppered bottle, 
or & Vinaigrette, which is only smelt at. It- 
forms a useful caustic for warts and corns. 
As it is highly corrosive, 1t should be kept 
from contact with the skin and clothes. 
(Cooley.) 

1084. Fine Aromatic Vinegar. Take 
of glacial acetic acid, 1 pound aveirdupois; 
rectified spirit, 2 Imperial fluid ounces ; cam- 
phor (pure, crushed small), 24 ounces; oil of 
cloves (finest), 14 drachms ; oil of rosemary, 
1 drachm; oil of bergamot, oil of cinnamon, 
oil of lavender, oil of pimento, neroli (or es- 
sence de petit-grain), of each, 4 drachm ; mix 
(in a stoppered bottle), and agitate until the 


whole of the camphor is dissolved. Very 
fine, and highly esteemed, 
1085. Aromatic Vinegar. Take of 


camphor, 1 ounce avoirdupois; oil of cloves, 1 
drachm ; oil of cedrat, and lavender (Mitch- 
ain), of each 40 grains; oil of bergamot and 
thyme, of each 20 grains; oi] of cinnamon, 10 
grains; glacial acetic acid, 4 pound; mix as 
before. Very fine. 

1086. Henry’s Aromatic Vinegar. 
This resembles the preceding, except in being 
strongly scented with the oijx of ines lav- 
ender, and calamus aronaticus 
only. 

1087. Vinaigre Aromatique. Take of 
camphor, 1 ounce avoirdupois; oil of cloves, 
15 grains; oil of cinnamon, 10 grains; oil of 
lavender (English), 5 or 6 grains; glacial 
acetic acid, 4 pint. As the last. ]t is im- 
proved by doubling the quantities of the es- 
sential oils. 

1088. Acetic Perfumes, Thestronger 
aromatic or perfumed vinegars fall under this 
Class of preparations; as do also various 
esprits and eaux (alcodliques) to which a 
inarked acetic odor bas been given by the 
addition of concentrated acetic acid. The 
latter may be conveniently prepared by 
rimply adding 1 to 14 fluid ounces of glacial 


rosemary, 
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acetic acid to each } pint of scented spirit.! beaten, washed and dried ; pour into the bot- 


For acetic ean de Cologne and other like per- | 


tle as much of the mixture as the sponge will 


fumes, 1} to 2 ounces of acid, per pint, is gen- | absorb, but not sufficient for a drop to escape 


erally sufficient. 


melling Salts. Sesquicarbon- 
ate of ammonia commonly passes under 
this name, and, with the addition of a few 
drops of essential oil, is frequently employed 
to fill sinelling bottles. Its pungency, how- 
ever, is neither so great nor so durable as that 
of the true or neutral carbonate of ammonia, 
The latter salt continues unchanged in’ com- 
position, and preserves its pungency as long 
as a particle of it remains unvolatilized. The 
portion only which flies off suffers decomposi- | 
tion as it volatilizes, separating into gaseous 
ammonia and earbouie aad. The pungeney 
of the sesquicarbonate, on the other hand, de- 
pends solely on its gradual decomposition, in 
the solid state, into carbonate of ammonia, 
which flies off under exposure tothe air; and 
into bicarbonate of ammonia, Which is much 
less volatile and only slightly pungent, and 
which remains behind; the weight of the lat- 
ter being far greater than one-half the weight | 
of the original salt. Carbonate of ammonia, 
and not the sesquicarbonate, should, therefore, 
be alone used in filling smelling bottles, if a 
strong, agreeable, and durable pungency be 
desired. It is enploved, either directly or in- 
directly, by the makers of all the more es- 
teemed smelling salts of the day; and their 
predecessors did the same, even long before 
the chemistry of the two salts, and the ration- 
ale of the properties which cause a preference 
fur the one, were known. (Cooley.) 

1090. Fine Smelling Salts. Take of 
earbonate of ammonia (crushed small), 1 
pound avoirdupois; oilof lavender (Mitcham), 
oil of bergamot, of each L Imperial fluid 
ounee; oil of cloves, 2 fluid drachms; oil of: 
cassia, L fluiddrachm. Rub them thoroughly 
together, sublime at avery gentle heat into | 
a well-cooled receiver, and at once put the 
product into a well-stoppered bottle, or bot- 
tles. The sublimation may be omitted, but 
the quality of the product suffers. This is 
eared in some samples, by substituting 1! 
ounce of oil of lemon, or a little of the oils of 
rosemary and sweet flag (ealamus aromaticus), 
for the oils of cloves and cassia; or by adding 
(after sublimation) a dash (2 or 3 drops. per 
bottle) of essence of musk or essence royale. 

1091. Smelling Salts. As before, but 
taking as perfume, oil of bergamot, 2 fluid 
ounces; oil of verbena, 4 fluid ounce; attar of 
roses, L to 2 drachms. Itis varied as in the 
last. 

1092. Smelling Salts. Saine as No. 
1090, but using oil of bergamot and lemon, 
of each, } fluid ounce; essence de petit-grain, 
3 fluid drachms; oil of cloves and cassia, of 
each, L fluid drachm; varied, as before, at will. 

1093. Inexhaustible Smelling Salts. 
Take L pint hquid ammonia, Lo drachur attar, 
of rosemary, L drachm attar of lavender, 4, 
drachin attar of bergamot, and 4 drachm attar 
of cloves, Mix together by agitation in a 
very strong, well-stoppered bottle. To prepare | 
a smeiling-bottle of this mixture, fill a stopper- 
bottle with pieces of sponge, previously well 


if the bottle be inverted. 

1094. Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of carbonate of ammonia, & ounces 
avoirdupois ; strong liquor of ammonia (.8e2) 
4 Imperial flnid ounces; volatile oil of nut- 
meg, 4 fluid drachms; oil of lemon, 6 fluid 
drachins; rectified spirit, 6 pints; water, 3 
pints; mix, and distill 7 pints. Specific grav- 


ity 270. Thisis now the only authorized torm- 


ula. The product is excellent, and very agree- 
able in use. (Br. Ph.) 
1095. Ammoniated Perfumes, Theso 


are prepared by either adding strong liquor of 


paMMonia to the liquid perfumes (eaux, esprits, 


&c¢.,) in sufficient quantity to impart to them 
& pungent ammoniacal odor, or by adding to 
the articles, before distillation, the ingredients 
that, by their mutual reaction, produce am- 
monia. Inthe former case, § to 14 fluid ounces 
of liquor of ammonia (.880-.2e82), per pint, 
will be required, according to the nature of 
the preparation and the degree of pungency 
desired; and in general, when much essential 
oil is present, a spirit of higher strength than 
usual should be emploved for the esprit, to 
compensate for its subsequent dilution by the 
ammonia. In the other case, 4 to 5 drachms 
of sal ammoniae, and 7 to 8 drachms of car- 
bonate of potash for each pint of the product 
intended to be drawn over, are mixed with 
the cold ingredients just before distillation. 
For this use the liquor of ammonia must. be 
perfectly free from) tarry) or empyreumatic 
matter, and have a purely ammoniacal odor. 

1096. Ammoniated Eau de Cologne; 
Ammoniacal Cologne Water. Asa jper- 
finne, this is best prepared by either of the 
methods noticed under ammoniated perfines. 
It is now very extensively employedas a sub- 
stitute for spirit of sal volatile. When in- 
tended for use in this way, @ more agreeable 
and effective articl> may be produced by add- 
ing Leunce o1 Cac oncta Cesquicarbonate) of 
ammoma, and 4.4 1 ounce of tho ste. 
liquor of ammonia to each sin of the nroaact, 
or intended product, which will then bave 
about the strength of the officinal spirit of sal 
volatile (spiritus ammonize aromaticus) of the 
British Ph. That of the stores has usually 
only little more than half this strength, 

1097. Eau de Lavande Ammonia- 
cale. To each Imperial pint of eau de la- 
vande (see No, 989), add of liquor of ammonia 
C.Re0-Re2), d to L fluid ounce. 

1098. Ammoniacal Lavender Water. 
Take of oil of lavender (English) 1) fhuid 
ounce; spirit of ammonia (caustic) 1} pints; 
mix. The product is the ofhicinal preparation 
ofthe French. Used as astimulating pungent 
scent, In fainting, headaches, &c. 


erfumed Powders and 
Rouges. Powders tor the hair and 


skin have almost gone out ofuse. The basis of 
perfumed powders is either orriv, or fine pearl 
starch. The perfume of the finest kinds is im- 
parted by alternating lavers of starch and fresh 
flowers, the latter being afterwards separated 
by sifting. The simple perfumed powders thus 
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obtained, by judicious admixture, form com- 
pound or bouquet powders. The tediousness 
and expense of this process prevent its gener- 
al employment. The common mode is to 
scent by the direct addition of extracts or es- 
sential oils, or else to mix in powdered fra- 
grant material with the orris or starch. 

1100. Violet Powder. Wheat starch, 
12 pounds ; Label aon orris, 2 pounds. Mix 
together, and add attar of lemon, 4 ounce; 
attars of bergamot and cloves, each 2 drachins. 

1101. Poudre d@Iris. Powdered orris 
root, 12 pounds; powdered bergamot peel, 
and acacia flowers, each 8 ounces; powdered 
cloves, 4 ounce. Mix and sift. 

1102. Prepared Bran for the Hair. 
Powdered wheat bran, 1 pound; powdered 
orris, 2 ounces. Mix and sift. 

1108. Poudre Noir for the Hair. 
Starch and orris in fine powder, each 8 
ounces; charcoal and ivory black, in fine 
powder, each 1 ounce. Mix and sift. 

1104, Poudre Blonde for the Hair. 
Finely powdered starch and orris, 8 ounces 
each; as in the preceding, but with yellow 
ochre for the coloring matter. 

1105. Poudre a la Vanille Brune for 
the Skin or for Sachets, Powdered vanilla. 
sose-leaves, lump storax, benzoin, rhodium, 
pallisandre and ebony woods, each 1 pound ; 
powers cloves, 2 ounces; powdered musk, 

drachms. Mix together with 3 pounds of 
starch ; sift, and add a few drops of extracts 
of tuberose and jasmin. 

1106. Poudre a ’CEillet Composée— 
for the Skin or Sachets. Powdered rose 
leaves and orris root, each 3 pounds; pow- 
dered bergamot peel, 1 po powdered 
cloves and cinnamon, each 6 ounces; pow- 
dered acacia and orange flowers, each 8 
oances; starch, 3 pounds. 

1107. Paints or Rouges for the Skin. 
Faints or rouges are the means by which the 
natural color of the skin may be heightened 
orchanged. They are, however, objectionable 
preparations, and the use of them extends 
very little beyond the theatres, where they 
sre employed to produce stage effect. 

1108. French White. This is the min- 
eral talc, or French chalk, finely powdered and 
bolted. It forms the basis of the most harm- 
less rouges. Perfuune is added as may be 
desired. 

1109. Pearl White. Pure oxide or 
‘rabnitrate of bismuth in powder. This pig- 
ment darkens in atmospheres containing sul- 
pe of hydrogen. 1 ounce triturated with 

ounces of orange-flower water mukes liquid 
white for theatrical use. 

1110. Pearl Powder. = Precipitated 
chalk finely bolted and perfumed. = The 
French add oxides of zinc and bismuth, each 
1 ounce to the pound of chalk. 

1111. Caution against Bismuth asa 
Cosmetic. The continued use of bismuth- 
white injures the skin, and ultimately pro- 
duces paralysis of its minute vessels, render- 
ing #t yellow and leather-like—an effect which, 
unfortunately, those who employ it generally 
attempt to conceal by its freer and more fre- 
quent application. 

1112, Carmine Rouge. Finely bolted 
talc, 4 ounces; carmine, 2 drachms. Mix 
together with a little warm and dilute solu- 
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tion of gum tragacanth. For lighter shades, 
the proportion of carmine must be diminished. 
For commoner pastes, rose-pink replaces the 
carmine as coloring matter. It may be made 
into a pomade. 

1118. Bloom of Roses. Powdered 
carmine of the best quality, 2 drachms, di- 
gested with strong ammonia, 4 ounces, in a 
tightly stoppered bottle for 2 days, at the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. 
Then add rose water, 1 pit; and essence of 
rose, 4 ounces. After standing for a week to 
settle, the clear liquid may be poured off 
from the sediment, and bottled. 

1114, Azure Paste. Tale and ultra- 
marine, finely bolted, equal parts, triturated 
with a solution of guin tragacanth into a stiff 
paste. 

1115. Enamel Powder. 
parts finely scraped tale or French chalk, and 
pearl-white ; suthciat rouge or Carmine to 
slightly tinge it; mix. Used to conceal dis- 
colorations; and, without the coloring, to 
whiten the skin. 
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Cosmetics for the Skin 
and Complexion. The pre- 


| 

parations under this’ head are designed to 
|} soften the skin and beautify the complexion 
‘We annex receipts for the more important. 
‘The heating medium in the manufacture of 
| them must be either a water or steam bath. 

1117. To Make Amandine. [ut into 
jalarge marble mortar 2 ounces gum arabic, 
and 6 ounces white honey; triturate, and 
when the mixture has been rubbed into a 
jthick paste, add 3 ounces perfectly neutral 
alpine slveniieeten (See No. 602.) Then 
continue the trituration until the mixture has 
become homogencous, 2 pounds of fresh 
cold-pressed sweet ahnond oif are next allowed 
to flow from a can above into the mortar, but 
only as rapidly as it can be Jneorporated with 
the mass; otherwise, if it enters in too large 
quantities, the blending is imperfeet, and 
the amandine becomes oly instead of jelly- 
like and transparent, as it should be when the 
manipulation has been skillful. In) summer 
temperatures it will be difficult to effect a 
combination of all the oil; and, therefore, the 
flow should be stopped as soon as the mixture 
becomes bright and assumes a crystalline lus- 
tre. The perfume should be mixed with the 
almond oil, and consists of ¢ drachin attar of 
bitter almonds to every pound of paste. A 
little attar of rose and bergamot may also be 
added—about 1 drachm of each, As soon as 
finished it must be put in close pots. 

1118. To Use Amandine, To produce 
amandine of fine quality is @ matter of 
some difficulty and Jabor, and requires ex- 
perience and considerable manipular skill. 
The details essential to success are noticed 
under “ Emulsions.” (See No. 43.) A small 
quantity, say a lump of filbert size, gives with 
warm water a rich lather, which, when rubbed 
over the face and hands, imparts softness, and 
prevents chapping. It should be wiped off 
while still in lather, with a dry towel. 

1119. Glycerine Amandine. As the 
preceding, but adding, with the shaving 
cream, $ to 1 ounce of Price’s glycerine for 
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aery, pound of off intended to be subsequently 
added, 

1120. Colored Amandine. Amandine 
ney be colored green with spinach-leaves, 
and yellow and orange with palin oil or an- 
notto, by digesting or dissolving the sub- 
stances in the oil before adding the scents. A 
beautiful scarlet or crimson may be given to 
it by adding a little liquid rongo or carmine 
(ainmoniacal), jast before removing it fromthe 
mortar. Olivine is a similar preparation to 
amandine, but made with olive-oil. It is 
often colored green. 

1121. Cosmetic Balsam of Honey. 
Take finest pale honey, 4 ounces (avoirdupois); 

lycerine (Price’s), 1 ounce; unite bya gentle 

eat; when cold, add rectified spirit, 1 fluid 
ounce (Imperial); essence of ambergris, 6 
drops; and at once bottle it. Used to soften 
end whiten the skin, prevent chaps, &e. 

1122, Freckle To the balsam 
of honey prepared as directed in the last re- 
ceipt, add pure citric acid, 3 drachms. Used 
to prevent and remove freckles and discolora- 
tions, 

1123. Almond Paste, Reduce blanched 
almonds to a very smooth paste by patiently 
pounding them in a marble mortar, adding 
gradually, toward the end, a little rosxe-water, 
or orange-flower water, with a few drops of 
attar of roses or neroli, or a little eau de Co- 
logne, or other perfume, at will. 
the paste into covered porcelain pots or jars. 

1124. Bitter Almond Paste. Tike 
equal parts bitter almonds and sweet almonds; 
and rose-water, & sufficient quantity ; and pro- 
ceed as before. No scent need be added. 
Both the preceding are occasionally diversified 
by the addition of either powdered spermaceti 
in weight equal to about 4 part of that of the 
almonds, or of § this weight of white soap. 
Sometimes the white of an egg is added. 

1125. ColdCream. Take 1 ounce avoir- 
dupois each pure white wax and spermaceti, 
and 3 Imperial pint oil of almonds; melt, 
pour the mixture into a marble or wedg- 
wood-ware mortar (or a porcelain basin), 
which has been heated by being immersed 
for some time in boiling water; add, very 
gradually, of rose-water, 4 fluid ounces; and 


assiduously stir the mixture until an emulsion | 


is formed, and afterwards until the whole is 
very nearly cold, Lastly, put it into porce- 
lain or earthenware pots for use or sale, 

1126. Hudson's Cold Cream. ‘This is 
prepared im the sume way as the above, with 
the addition of 1 fluid ounce orange-tlower 
water. 

1127. Sultana Cold Cream. Take 1 
ounce avoirdupois each, pure spermaceti and 
white wax, almond-oil, and butter of cacao, 
each ? pound; melt, and stir in of balsam of 
Peru, 2 drachms. Alter repose, pour off the 
clear portion, add orange-flower water, 2. lin- 
perial fluid drachms, and stirit briskly until it 
coneretes. Used like coid cream, lip-salve, &e. 

1128. CrémedeCathay. Melt together 
over a water bath, white wax and spermaceti, 
each 2 drachms; then add oil of sweet al- 
monds, 4 ounees, and Mecea balsam, 3 
drachms; next perfume with rose-water, 6 
arachms.” stir until cold. 

1129, Glycerine Cream. 
cosmetic is 


This superior 


Lastly, put: 
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No. 1125), with glycerine substituted for rose- 
water. Melt together spermaceti, 6 ounces; 
and white wax, 1 ounce, in 1 pound of sweet 
almond oil. Then remove from the fire, and 
stir in Price’s glycerine, 4 ounces; and when 
congealing, perfume with attar of rose, 20 
drops. Other attars may be used as desired, 
in place of rose. 

{1 30. Rose Glycerine Cream. Sper- 
maceti, & ounce; oil of sweet almonds, 2 
ounces; white wax, 1 ounce; glycerine, 4 
ounces: mix the spermaceti, white wax and 
oil of almonds together first; then add the 
glycerine and stir the mixture until. cool. 
Perfume with attar of rose. 

1131. Snow Cream. Melt 3 ounces 
spermaceti, 2 ounces white wax, and 12 
ounces fresh oil of almonds, in @ water-bath ; 
pour it into a marble mortar, and stir briskly 
to prevent granulation; when of the consist- 
ence of butter, triturate until the mixture has 
a white, creamy appearance ; then, during con- 
tinued trituration, add by degrees a mixture 
of 1 ounce double water of roses and 1 ounce 
odorless glycerine; incorporate for 20 minutes, 
and add 10 drops essence of roses; beat for 
about half an hour, put into pots or jars, and 
close air-tight. 

1132. Fine Camphor Ice. Melt to- 
gether over & water-bath, white wax and 
spermaceti, each 1 ounce; camphor, 2 ounces; 
in sweet almond oil, 1 pound. Next, triturate 
in the manner directed for amandine, and 
allow L pourid of rose-water to flow in slow 
during the operation. Then perfume with 
attar of rosemary, 1 drachm, An inferior and 
cheaper quantity may be made as follows :— 

11338. Camphor Ice. Oil of sweet al- 
monds, 2 ounces ; spermaceti, 4 ounces; whito 
Wax, 2 ounces; camphor, § ounce; melt 
them over a water-bath, run in moulds of 
proper size and form. 

1134. Pate d’Amande au Miel. Rub 
together 1 pound honey and the yolks of 8 
ees; then gradually add sweet almond oil, 1 
pound, during constant trituration, and 
; Work in bitter almonds—blanched and ground 
to meal, 3 ounces; finally perfume with attars 
of bergamot and cloves, each 2 drachme. 

1135. Pomade Rosat. Melt together 
white wax, 2 ounces; oil of sweet almonds, 
4 ounces; alkanet, 3 drachms. Digest for 
several hours, strain, and add 12 drops attar 
of rose; used for the lips, 

1136. Cacao Pomade. Take of cacao 
-butter, oil of almonds, white wax (pure), 
equal parts; melt them together, and. stir 
huntil nearly cold. Used as an emollient skin- 
'cosinetic, particularly for chapped lips, hands, 
de. It is sometimes colored with a little 
palm-oil. Scent may be added at will. It is 
highly esteemed by some persons as @& hair 
pomade. 

1137. Créme de Psyché—for the Lips. 
| White wax and spermaceti, each LT ounce; oil 
of sweet almonds, 5 ounces. Melt together, 
sand pour in Mecea balsam, 1 drach; and 
istir until the mass congeuls, then add 10 
grains powdered acetate of lead. 

1138. Lait Virginal. Orange-flower 
water, 8 ounces; and tincture of benzoin, 2 
drachins. The former is added very slowly to 
the latter during constant trituration, 80 as 


e well-known cold-cream, (see: to produce an vpalescent milky fluid, 
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1189. Créme de Pistache. Pistachio! sal-ammoniac) or 5 or 6 drops (not more) 
nuts, 3 ounces; green oil, palm soap, was, | hydrochloric acid, Increases the solvent action 
and spermaceti, each To ounce; orange-flower of the water, and renders the preparation less 
Water, 3¢ pints; essence of neroli, 12 ounces; liable to suffer change, but is not otherwise 
make as directed for the preceding milks, advantageous. When absolutely pure dis- 

1140. Milk of Roses. Place over a) tilled water is not used, this addition of acid 
water-bath, oil soap, L ounce; and melt it injshould be made to prevent decomposition. 
5 or 6 ounces rose-water; then add white ‘Some persons dissolve the sublimate in 2 or 3 
wax and spermaceti, 1 ounce, and continue: fluid drachms rectified spirit before adding 
the heat until they have melted. Next take; the water, to facilitate the process; but this 
1 pound blanched almonds, beat them to a‘also, though convenient, is unnecessary. 
meal in a clean marble mortar, with 84 pints) Apart from its value as a cosmetic, the above 
rose-water, admitted portionwise, during the | lotion is an excellent application in a variety 
trituration. (See No. 43.) The emulsion of | of obstinate eruptions, and in obstinate sores 
almonds, thus made, is to be strained without) and glandular sweLings and indurations of a 
pressure through washed white muslin, and: minor character; the first of which it seldom 
run very slowly into the previously formed | fails to relieve, provided the bowels and dict 
soap-mixture; the whole being blended at’ be carefully attended to, and sufficient: exer- 
the same time by energetic trituration. To-j| cise be taken daily. Ordinary mild cases of 
wards the end of this operation, 2 drachms/ itech rapidly disappear under its use. The 
attar of rose, dissolved in 8 ounces inodorous | addition of about TP ounce pure glyeerine con- 
alcohol, are to be let into the mixture very verts it into a lotion admirably adapted te 
gradually, and in a thin stream, during con- | allay itching and irritation generally, as well 
stant rubbing of the mass. This cautious | as into one of the best cosmetic washes known, 
manipulation is indispensable to the smooth- | Por the latter purpose, a little pure rose water 
ness and perfection of the milk. (See No.!or orange- flower water may be added, at will, 
43.) The last operation is to strain; and, | to give it fragrance; a ike quantity of distill- 
after the liquid has had a day’s repose, to; ed water, in the case of any of the above 
bottle it. This is a highly esteemed cosmetic | additions, being omitted, 


} 


for the skin and complexion. Milk of cucum-; 1146. Eau de Beauté. Richloride of 
bers mey be made in the same manner as | mercury (corrosive sublimate), 8 grains; 
milk of roses, by substituting jmice of cucuin- |} camphor, 100 grains; sulphate of zine, and 
bers for rose-water. solution of lead (liquor of acetate of lead), 

1141. Lotion for Freckles. Take 
bichloride of mercury, 6 grains avoirdupols ; 
pure hydrochlorie acid, specific gravity 1.15, 
1 Imperial fluid drachm; distilled water, + 
pint; mix, and add rectified spirit and eau de] 1147. Glycerine Lotion. Take Price's 
rose, each 2 fluid ounces; Price’s glycerine, Ll elycerine, 1 ounce, and distilled or pure soft 


veach 2 scruples; rose water 5} ounces; and 
ounce. aes 19 ounces; imix. A good strength for 
| 


the No of a small egg. This mixture is 
regularly in use by Creole ladies for beautify- 
Ing their skin. 


1142. Lotion to Remove Freckles. | daily use as a cosmetic wash, or as a vehicle 
Dissolve 3 grains borax in 5 drachms each | for other ingredients, for which purpose it is 
rose-water, and orange-flower water; a verv’ greatly preferable to milk of almonds; also 
sinple and harmless remedy is equal parts of) as a lotion to allay itching and irritation of 
pure glycerine and rose-water, apphed every | the skin, prevent chaps, excoriations, the 
night, and allowed to dry. effects of weather, climate, de. It is like- 

1143. Iodine Lotion for Eruptions! wise applied to the hair instead of oil. 
of the Skin. Take iodide of potassium, 30] 1148, Glycerine Lotion No. 2. Take of 
grains avoirdupois; iodine, 15 grains; dis-) Price’s glycerine, 1 ounce, and distilled water, 
tilled or soft water, 1 Tmoperial pint; add only | 17 ounces; mix. A: proper strength when more 
a couple of table-spoonfuls of the water at! marked effects are desired; as ino chapped 
first, and when by agitation the solids are; hands, lips, and nipples, obstinate excoria- 
dissolved, add the remainder, This is the} tions, abrasions, chatings, sunburns, persistent 
common and best form of ioduretted lotion or | roughness or hardness of the skin, &e. 
wash for ordinary purposes, Tt is often| 1149. Glycerine Lotion No. 3. Take 
serviceable in enlarged and indurated glands, (of) Price’s | glycerine, 3 ounces: water, 17 
itch, €c. Or: take iodide of potassium, ] to 2, ounces; mix. This is adapted for use in 
drachims, and distilled water, 1 pint; dissolve, | obstinate cases, or when still more rapid 

1144, Glycerinated Lotion of Iodide | ctlects are desired ; also as an application to 
of Potassium, To the last add 1 ounce} burns and sealds. 

Price's glycerine. Both are excellent skin-| 1150, Fragrant Glycerine Lotions. 
cosmetics, employed like Gowland’s lotion) Any of the foregeimg elycerine lotions may be 
particularly for persons with a serofulous or | rendered fragraut and more agreeable by em- 
scorbutic taint, or who are troubled with! ploving rose water or elder-flower water, in- 
eruptions, swellings, or indurations arising) stead of water, or by the addition of a little 
from it. Tt is also excellent as a hair-wash.}eau de Cologne, lavender water, or other 
The product of the last fornmla may be ad- scent. at will, The addition of a few drops of 
Vantazeously used instead of han-oil. essence of musk or of ambergris, per pint, or 

1145. Lotion of Bichloride of Mer- of a couple of ounces of eau de rose or eau 
cury. Take corrosive sublimate (in coarse de fleurs oranges, in liew of an equal bulk of 
powder), 10 grains avoirdupois ; distilled wa-| water. imparts a delicate odor which is always 
ter 1 Imperial pint: agitate them together highly esteemed. In like manner they may 
until solution be complete. The addition of be medicated or increased in’ efficacy, mm 
6 or 6 grains hydrochlorate of ainmonia (pure: Various ways, for tuilet and personal use, 
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Thus, the addition of a little borax (2 or 3 
(rachis per pint), renders thent more effect- 
ive in chaps, excoriations, &e.; a little salt of 
tartar, or of Jemon jiice, Vinegar, or rectified 
spirit, increases their power of allayving itching 
and morbid irritability. ino skin-diseases, as 
well as converts No. L GQnore particularly) in- 
to an excellent wash for freckles and like dis- 
colorations. & or 10 grains of bichleride of 
mereury, per pint, converts it into the ad- 
mirable Jotion of that substance. (Sce No. 
1145.) In like inanner, by the addition of a 
drachm or so of jodide of potassium, or of 
compound tincture of jedine, we have a 
healthful cosmetic wash particularly service- 
able to persons with a serofulous taint. 
Strongly sceyt it with the oils of origannm 
and rosemary, or impregnate it with a certain 
proportion of cantharides, or some other ap- 
wopriate stimulant and rubefacient, and we 
bane respectively the most cleanly, conveniert, 
and usetal hair cosmetics, Indeed, merely to 
emunerate all the uses it may be pliced to in 
the cosmetic and allied treatment of the per- 
son, would alone fill many pages. 


1151. To Test the Purity of Glycer- | 


ine. Glycerine weighed at the temperatare 
of 602 Fahrenheit should have no less than 
29° B.; if it contains lime or alkalies, one 
degree should be deducted, as these substances 
make it heavier. 

Rubbed on the hand, it should be perfectly 


inodorous, Tmpure glycerine, under this test, , 


has a disagreeable smell. The impurity caus- 
ing this odor ix mostly butyrie acid, as) by 
contact with the glyecrine it forms a very 
volatile glyeerole. Sueh an article will al- 
Ways grow Worse by ae. 

The presence of chlorine, sometimes used 
for bleaching glycerine, 1s detected by tinging 
the sanple blue with sulphate of indige, and 
ther adding a little sulphuric acid; if free 
chlorine, or chloride of caleitun, be present, 
the blue color will disappear. 

It a few drops of a solution of nitrate of 


silver bo wdded to glyeerine, the presence of) 


chlorine is waarked by the formation of a white 
precipitate. 

Oxalate of ammonia will precipitate lime, if 
present. Lead will be detected in the same 
way by hydrosulphate of ammonia; and sud- 
plovic aed by a soluble salt of baryta. 

Cane sugar may be traced by imereased 
sweetness of taste; also by dissolving the 
g\ycenne in chloroform, in: which it is eom- 
pletely soluble if pure, sugar being insoluble 
In it. 

1152. Caution About Glycerine. The 
property which has caused most annoyance 
in the use of glycerine is its strong affinity 
for water. Although glycerine has a pleas- 
ant, sweetish taste, yet the first sensation that 
is felt when it is apphed to the tongue is one 
of pain and burning. This is caused by the 
fact that the glycerine absorbs all the mois- 
ture from the surtace that it touches, and thus 
dries it up and parches the nerves. Tenorant 
of this fact, nurses and mothers have applied 
pure glycerine to the chated skin of infints, 
and produced great pain. The glycerine 
ought to have been first mixed with aa equal 
bulk of water, or at least with so much as 
would remove its burning action on the sense 
of taste. This being done, 1t may bo applied 
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to the most tender surfaces without produe- 
ing injury, and as it does net dry np. virtually 
ThaINGuUs the parts ina constantly moist con- 
dition, excluding the air and promoting the 
healing process. 
. 1153. Fine Glycerine Lotion. (Gly- 
Lcerine, 3 fluid ounces; quinve-.eed inucilage, 
(sce next reecipt), 10 thud drachimis; pulverized 
cochineal, 5 grains; hot water, 14 thid ounces ; 
inodorous aleohol, 24 fluid ounces; oil of rose, 
8 drops; pulverized guin-arabie : 4 drachm; 
water, 3 Hid ounces, Rub the powdered 
icochineal first with the hot water gradually 
added, and then add the alcohol. Then 
triturate the oil of rose well with the pow- 
dered gum-arabic, and gradually add the wa- 
ter as in making emulsion. (Sce No, 43.) 
| With this mix well the solution first formed, 
cand filter, and to the filtered liquid add the 
iglveerine and mucilage of quince seeds, and 
eshake well. The mucilage of quince seeds 
should always be freshly made. Tf the aleo- 
hol is sweet and free from foreign oder, and 
ithe glycerine perfectly inodorous, a Jess 
quantity of oil of rose may suffice. Tf care is 
taken In its manufacture, this will form a 
beantitul and elegant preparation, with a rich 
rosy fragrance, When apphed to the skin it 
parts an agreeably soft, smooth, and velvety 
feel, It is an excellent application for the 
‘'faee after shaving, or for allayving the irritation 
caused by exposure to the wind. 
1154. Quince Mucilage. The imucilage 
cof quince seeds may be made by boiling for 
1LOmuinutes Ldrachm quince seeds m= § pint 
Water, and straining. This is sometimes used 
as a bandoline, but it soon decomposes, and, 
therefore for that) purpose, only very small 
quantities should be prepared. 
, 1155. Gowland’s Lotion, The formula 
sanctioned by the medical profession is to take 
of Jordan almonds (blanched), 1 ounce; bit- 
ter almonds, 2 to 83> drachms; distilled water, 
‘4 pint: form them into an emulsion. To the 


Jstrained emulsion, with agitation, graiually 


add of bichtloride of mercury (in coarse pow- 

der), 15 grains previously dissolved in’ dis- 

tilled water, 4 pint. After which further add 
enough water to make the whole measure ex- 

‘actly Dpint. Then put it in bottles. This is 
used as a cosmetic by wetting the skin with 

iit, and gently wiping off with a dry cloth. It 

Is also employed as a wash for obstinate 
eruptions and miner ghindular swellings and 
Indnrations. ; 

1156. Lotion of Borax, for Sore Gums 
and Nipples. Take 5 drachins powdered 
borax; distilled water, & pint; mix. An ef: 

}fective wash for sore gums, sere nipples, 

excorhitions, &., apphed twice or thrice daily, 

or offener, 

' 1157. Glycerinated Lotion of Borax 
for Chaps and Sunburns. Take 6drachms 
avoirdupois powdered borax; Price’s glycerine 

(£ ounce; rose-water or elder- flower water, 13 
ounces; mix.  Resembles the last, but is fra- 
grant and much more agreeable and effective. 
Itsdaily useas a cosmetic wash renders the skin 

Cbeantitilly soft and white, and prevents and 
removes chaps, sunburns, &¢. 

; 1158. Cazenave’s Lotion of Cyanide 
of Potassium. Yake cyanide of potassium, 
9 grams avoirdupots; emulsion of bitter- 

almonds, 3 Imperial fluid ounces; dissolve, 
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Used like the last, to allay itching and irrita- 
tion, particularly after shaving; also for frec- 
kles and pustules.- (See No. 43.) The above 
is Cazenave’s formula. The next receipt is; 
however, preferable, 

1159. Glycerinated Lotion of Cyanide 
of Potassium. ‘Take cyanide of potassium, 
6 grains avoirdupois; glycerine, ¢ ounce; 
Hee ke camphor-water, 24 ounces; mix. 
(See No. 1160.) 

1160. Caution Against Cyanide of 
Potassium. Cyanide of potassium is highly 

oisonous when swallowed, and as the above 
otions are pleasant-tasted, they should not 
be left out of the dressing-case; nor should a 
larger quantity than that above given be kept 
in use at once; nor, under ordinary circum- 
stances, should they be applied to a large 
surface at a time. If not kept under lock | 
aud key, it is safest to label them Poison. 
Kept with care, and properly employed, they 
are safe and useful lotions. 

1161. Ch -Laurel Lotion, or Shav-: 
ing Wash. Take genuine distilled cherry- 
laurel, 2 Imperial fluid ounces; rectified spint, 
1 fluid ounce; glycerine, 4 ounce; distilled 
water, 74 fluid ounces; mix. Used to allay 
irritation of the skin, particularly after shav- 
ing, the part being moistened with it by 
means of the tips of the fingers; also used as | 
a wash for freckles and pustules, and to re- 
move excessive Moisthess or greasiness of the 
hair. Milk of bitter-almonds is often substi- 
tuted for the glycerine and spirit, but not for 
the hair. 

1162. Glycerine and Borax Lotion, 
for the Complexion. Mix $ ounce powdered 
borax, and 1 ounce pure glycerine, with 1)! 
quart camphor-water. Wet the face morning | 
and evening with this lotion, allowing it to | 
dry partially, and then rinse off with soft: 
water. 

1168. Pomade de Ninon de I)’Enclos. 
Take of oil of almonds, 4 ounces avoirdupois ; 
hog’s lard, 3 ounces; spermaceti, 1 ounce; 
melt, add of expressed juice of house-leek, 3 
Imperial fluid ounces, and stir until the mix- 
ture solidifies by cooling. A few drops of: 
esprit de rose, or of eau de Cologne, or lavan- 
de, may be added to scent it at will, Used} 
as 4 [Suet skin-cosmetic; also for wrinkles | 
and freckles. It is said to be very softening, 
cooling, and refreshing. 

1164. Pomade de Beauté; Pomade 
de Vénus. Take of oil of almonds, 1 pound; | 
spermaceti (pure), 2 ounces; white wax 
(pure), 1§ ounces; glycerine (Price's), 1 ounce; | 
balsuin of Peru, $ ounce; mix by a gentle 
heat, and stir the mass until it begins to so- 
lidify. Itis sold either white, or tinted of a 
delicate rose or green color. Used both as a! 
hair and skin cosmetic. It forms an clegant. 
substitute for ordimary cold-cream, lip-salve, 
&c., and is much recommended by the makers 
for improving the quality and promoting the 
growth of the hair. 

1165. Shaving Paste; Pate pour, 
Faire la Barbe. Juke ot Naples-soap (genu- 
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eau de rose; and put it into covered pots 
(See Nos. 602, §-c., and 607.) 

1166. Shaving Paste. Take of white 
soft-soap (see No. 600), 4 ounces; honey-soap 
(finest, sliced), 2 ounces; olive-oil, 1 ounce; 
water, 1 or 2 table-spoonfuls; carbonate of 
soda, 2 drachms; melt them together, and 
form 8 paste, as before, adding a little proof 
spirit and scent, at will. Some persons melt 
with the soap about 1 drachm of spermaceti. 

1167. Colored Collodion for the Skin. . 
1 ounce collodion, 3 grains each pure annotto 
and dragon's blood; digest, with agitation, In 
a stoppered phial, for 24 hours; and, if neces- 
sary, decant the clear portion, 

1168. Flesh Colored Collodion. 2 
ounces collodion ; Ldrachm palm oil; alkanet, 
15 grains; digest, &c., as in thé last receipt. 
This dries of a good skin color; but it is not 
so strong as the product of the preceding 
formula. 

1169. Glycerinized Collodion may be 
obtained by substituting 2 drachms of glycer- 
ine for the palm oil in the preceding receipt. 
This is exceedingly supple, does not erack 
or scale off from the skin, and necommedates 
itself to the motions of the part. 

1170. Peruvian, or Red Lip Salve. 
Take of spermaceti ointment, 4 pound; alka- 
net root, Sor 4 drachins; digest. at a gentle 
heat, until the first has acquired a rich deep 
red color, then pass it through a coarse strain- 
er, When the liquid fat has cooled a httle, 
stir in thoroughly 3 drachms balsam of Peru. 
Ina few ninutes pour off the clear portion 
from the dregs (if any), and add 20 to 30 drops 
oil of cloves. Lastly, before it cools, pour it 
into the pots or boxes. The product forms the 
finest: and most esteemed lip salre, 2 or 3 
drops of essence of ambergris, or of essence: 
rovale, improve and vary it. 

1171. Rose LipSalve. <As the above, 
but using only 14 drachms balsam = of Peru, 
and replacing the oil of cloves with a few 
drops of attar of roses, or sufficient to give the 
Inixture a marked odor of roses, Some ma- 
kers omit the balsam altogether. If uncol- 
ored, it forms white rese lip salve. (See No. 
L135. 

1172. WhiteLip Salve. uke 4 pound 
spermaceti ointment. liquifv it by the heat. of 
warm water, and stir in $ drachm neroli or 
essence de petit-grain as before, 

1173. Glycerine Lip Salve, This is 
prepared by adding ¢ to 4 partof glvcerine to 
any one of the above whilst in the melted 
state, and stirring the mixture assiduously 
until it begins to cool, 

1174. French Lip Salve. Mix togeth.- 
er 16 ounces lard, 2 ounces white wax, nitre 
and alum in fine powder, of each, 4 ounce; 
alkanet to color, 

1175. German Lip Salve. Butter of 
cacao, 4 ounce; oil of almonds, $ ounce; 
melt together with a gentle heat, and add 6 
drops essence of lemon. 

1176. Gants Cosmétiques. These are 
white kid gloves, which have been turned in- 


ine), 4ounces; curd-soap (air-dried and pow- side out, and brushed over with a melted 
dered), 2 ounces; honey (finest), 1 ounce; compound of wax, oil, dard, balsam, &e. 
essence of ambergris (or essence royale), oil The Peruvian lip valve (see No. 1170) without 
of cassia, oil of nutmeg, of each 10 drops;/ the alkanet, may auswer the pee AQ 
beat them to a smooth paste with water or; excellent method for softening the hands, 
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W 2shes for Failing Hair 
or Baldness. Liniments or 


washes to make the hair grow, can always be 
employed, with greater or less success, so long 
as there is any vitality left in the hair follicles 
or roots. If, however, these are entirely dead 
or destroyed, there is no possibility of induc- 
ing afresh growth of hair. This will be evi- 
dent from the shining or glistening appearance 
the scalp assumes when the hair roots are de- 
stroyed. The loosening of the hair, which 
frequently occurs to voung persons, or those 
of the middle period of life, will generally, ifne- 
glected, become real baldness. Such a state is 
common in women, and generally terminates, 
in its mildest form, in excessive loosening of 
the hair. ‘The case, however, is not the hope- 
less one which is generally imagined; and if 
proper treatment be pursued, the bair will 
grow afresh, and assume its pristine strength. 
A useful practice in men, aud those of the op- 
posite sex Whose hair is short, is to Iminerse 
the bead in cold water morning and night, dry 
the hair thorougaly, and then brush the scalp, 
until a warm glow is produced. For women 
with long hair, this plan is objectionable ; and 
a better one is to brush the scalp until redness 
and a warm alow are produced, then dab 
aineng the roots of the hair one or other of 
the hair lotions. If the lotion produce smart- 
ing or tenderness, the brush may be laid aside, 
but if no sensation is occasioned, the brushing 
should be resumed, and a second application 
of the lotion made. This treatment should be 
practiced once or twice a day, or at intervals 
of a tew days, according to the state of the 
scalp; namely, if tender, less; if insensible, 
more frequently. When the baldness happens 
in patches, the skin should be well brushed 
witb asoft tooth brush, dipped in distilled vin- 


egar morning and evening, or dipped in one of 


the washes given below. If either of these lo- 
tions should be found too irritating to the skin, 
use them in smaller quantity, or diluted, and 
less frequently. If they have the effect of 
making the haw harsb and dry, this incon- 
venience may be removed by the use of oil or 
jomatum after cach application of the lotion. 
Bomutiins for the growth of the hair are very 
inferior to the lotions in effieaey. The basis 
of most hair invigorators and restorers is eith- 
er the tincture or the vinegar of cautharides ; 
the method of preparing the latter ingredient 
is given in the next receipt. 

1178. To Prepare Vinegar of Can- 
tharides. ‘This preparation is not always 
obtainable in the drug stores, and is made by 
macerating, with agitation fore days, 2 ounces 
powdered cantharides in 1 pint acetic acid ; 
then press and strain. 

1179. Wash for Restoring Hair. 
Mix $ ounce vinegar of cantbarides with 1 
ounce eau de Cologne and L ounce rose water. 
Or, § ounce tincture of cantharides, 2 ounces 
eau de Cologne, 4 drachin oil of nutineg, und 
10 drops oil of lavender. 

1180. Morfit’s Hair Tonic. Scald black 
tea, 2 ounces, with I gallon boiling water; 
strain, and add 3 ounces glycerine; tincture 
cantharides, 4 ounce ; 
Mix well by shaking and then perfume. 
* 1181. 
Wash. Takel ounce, avoirdupois, glycerine 
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(Price’s); strongest eau de Cologne, } Im 
rial pint; liquor of ammonia (specific gravity 
880-8282), 1 Anid drachm; oil of origanum and 
oil of roxemary, each, $ fluid drachm, tincture of 
cantharides, 1 fluid ounce; briskly agitate 
them together for 8 or 10 minutes, then add § 
pint strongest camphor water, and again well 
agitate. A few drops of essence of musk are 
often added. An excellent hair lotion, and 
one that supersedes the necessity of using oil 
or pomade. 

182, Erasmus Wilson’s Hair Wash. 
Take 8 Imperial fluid ounces strongest eau de 
Cologne; tincture of cantharides, 1 fluid 
ounce; English oil of lavender, and oil of 
rosemary, each, § fluid drachm; mix. It 18 
improved by the addition of 4 fluid drachm 
oil of origanum, or by its substitution for the 
oil of lavender; but the omission of the latter 
renders it less odorous. 

1183. Parisian Wash to Gradually 
Darken the Hair. Take of green sulphate 
of iron, 15 to 20 grains; distilled verdigris, 5 
or 6 grains; good white wine, % Tinperial pint 
perfume with eau de Cologne to suit; mix, A 
favorite among the fashionable Parisians. 
The above will iron-mould linen if permitted 
to come in contact with it. 

1184. Wash toGradually Darken the ’ 
Hair. Take of sulphate of iron (green, 
crushed), 2 drachms avoirdupois; rectified 
spirit, L Imperial fluid ounce; oil of rosemary, 
10 or 12 drops; pure soft water, 4 pint; agi- 
tate them together until solution and mixture 
are complete. Many persons substitute the 
strongest old ale for the water ordered above. 
(See No. 1183.) 

1185. Wash to Darken the Hair. 
Take of rust of iron, 2 drachms avoirdupois ; 
old ale (strongest), 1 Imperial pint; oil of 
rosemary, 12 to 15 drops; put them into a 
bottle, very loosely cork it, agitate it daily for 
10 or 12 days, and then, after repose, decant 
the clear portion for use. (See No. 1183.) 

1186. Wash for Dry, Stubborn Hair. 
The best and most effective of these consists 
of 14 ounces avuirdupois glycerine dissolved in 
1 Imperial pint of any fragrant distilled wa- 
ter, as that of roses, or orange or elder flow- 
ers; 15 to 20 grains salt of tartar (carbonate 
of potassa) per pint, is sometimes added. 

1187. Wash to Cleanse the Hair and 
Scalp. 1 tea-spoonful powdered borax ; 1 ta- 
ble-spoonful spirits of hartshorn; 1 quart soft 
water. Mix all together and apply to  the- 
head with a soft sponge; then rub the head 
well with a dry towel. Use once a week. 

Another excellent method of cleansing the 
hair, is to take the yolk of an egg, and rub it 
in thoroughly a little at a time. It will pro- 
duce a-slight soapy lather, which should be 
rinsed out with soft water. This leaves the 
aay perfectly clean, and the hair soft and 
silky. 

1188. Barbers’ Shampoo Mixture. 
Shampooing is a term used for cleansing the 
head and hair. Salts of tartar (carbonate of 
alee is the principal article used by bar- 
wrs for this purpose. Dissolve 1 ounce salts 
of tartar in 1 quart soft water; sprinkle freely 


and bay rum 1 quart.!on the head and rub well till a lather is formed; 


wash off with clean water. Bay rum can then 
used if desired. 


1189, Shampoo Liquor, Salts of tar- 
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tar, 4 ounces; pulverized borax, 4 ounces; 
soft water, 1 galion. Mix, and bottle for nse, 

1190. Fine Shampoo Liquor. This 
excellent wash for the hair is made by dissoly- 
ing 4 ounce carbonate of ammonia and 1 
ounce borax ino 1 quart water, and adding 
thereto 2 ounces giveerine, 3 quarts New 
England rum, and 1 quart bay rnin. The bair, 
having been moistened with this liquor, is 
to be shampooed with the hands until a slight 
lether is formed; and the latter being then 
washed out with clear water, leaves the head 
clean, and the hair moist and glossy. 

1191. Hair Curling Liquid. Take 
borax, 2 ounces; guim-arabic, 1 drach ; add 
hot water (not boiling), 1 quart; stir, and as 
soon as tbe ingredients are dissolved add 3 
table- spoonfuls strong spirits of camphor, On 
retiring to rest wet the hair with the above 
liquid, and roll it in twists of paper as usual. 

1192. Curling Fluid for the Hair. 
Take 1 ounce avoirdupois finest white gum- 
arabic; good moist sugar, 4 ounce; pure hot 
water, # Tmperial pit; dissolve. Too the 
solution, when cold, add 2 fhiid ounees reeti- 
fied spirit; Corrosive sublimate and powdered 
sil-anunoniae, each 6 grains; the Jast two 
being dissolved in the spirit before admixture. 
Lastly, add enough water to make the whole 


measure 1 pint, with a little esprit de rose, | 


eau de Cologne, or eau de lavande, to scent it. 
The hair is moistened with the fluid before 
utting it in papers or papillotes, or twisting 
It with the fingers, Shake before using. 
1193. Wild Rose Curling Fluid. 
Take 2 drachins avoirdupois dry salt of tartar 
(carbonate of potassa); powdered cochineal, 
$.drachin; liquor of ammonia and esprit de 
rose, each 7 fluid drachin: glycerine, } ounce: 
rectified spirit, 14 Tmiperial fluid ounces: dis- 
tilled water, 18 ounces; digest, with agitation, 
for a week, and then decant. or filter. The 
hair is moistened with it, and then loosely 
adjusted. The effeet occurs as it dries. 
1194. Drying Washes for Moist, 
Lax Hair. Tiahe of essential oil of almonds. 
1 Imperial fliad drachin; oil of cassia, § fluid 
drachin; essence of musk, $ fluid drach: ree- 
tifled spirit, 24 fluid ounces ; winx, and add erad- 
ually, with brisk agitation, 160 avoirdupois 
ounces distilled water im which dias been dis- 
solved 1 ounce finest: gum-arabie. The hair 
and scalp are slightly moistened with the 
liquid. and the hair at once arranged without 
wiping, Whilst still moist. Shake before using. 
1195. Rose Bandoline. Steep 6 ounces 
mun tragacanth for sO hours in 7 gallon rose- 
Water, stirring frequently; strain through a 
Cloth, and let it stand for a few days; then 


stramagain and work into it 4 drachms oil of 


roses, (See No, 1154.) 


1196. Hair Gloss. Mix 1 pint spirit of 


Jasmin, and 5 drops aniline, with 4 pounds 
pure elycerme, 

1197. How to Dry a Lady’s Hair. 
The lady should recline on a lowe or a sofa, 
with her long hair hanging over the end. oA 
pan contaming 2 or 3 bits of ignited charcoal 
is then placed under it, and a little powdered 
benzom sprinkled upon the lighted fuel The 
thick smoke which rises and is strongly im- 
pregnated with benzeie acid combined with 
carbome acid, rapidly absorbs the moisture in 
the bai, which should be previously well 
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“wiped with towels, so as to be as free from wet 
as possible; and in a few seconds the hair is 
/pertectly dry, beautifully perfuned, and ready 
for the operation of the brush. 


air Dyes. The numerous pre- 


parations vended, under different 

names, as hair dves, have generally a basis of 
lead or silver, and possess a sameness of com- 
position whieh searcely occurs, to an equal 
extent, in any other class of cosmetics. A 
few, itis true, contain bismuth, crude pyro- 
gallic acid, and certain astringent vegetable 
juices, as their active ingredients ; but these 
are only occasionally met with in the stores, 

1199. Walnut Hair Dye. The simplest 
form is the expressed juice of the bark or shell 
lof green walnuts. This is the venerable hair 
‘dye of Paulus .Egineta. To) preserye this 
‘juice, a little rectified spirit as connmonly added 
to it, with a few bruised cloves, and the whole 
digested together, with occasional agitation, 
‘fora week or fortnight, when the clear por- 
tion is deeanted, and, if necessary, filtered. 
Sometimes a little common salt is added with 
the same intention. It should be kept in a 
cool place, 

1200. Pyrogallic Hair Dye. Take of 
'pyrogallie acid, g ounce; dissolve it in hot 
distilled water, 14 ounces: and, when the 
bsolution has cooled, gradually add of rectified 
;spirit, A fluid ounce. Tt may be made a Jittle 
stronger or weaker at will. 

1201. Beautiful Black Hair Dye. 

| This is composed of 2 different liquids. ‘Take 
G drachins avoirdupois good recent sulphuret 
of potassinme; distilled water, 2 Imperial fluid 
ounces: liquor of potassa, 14 drachin; agitate 
oe together, after repose decant: the clear 
solution into a stoppered phial, and Jabel the 
bottle either Solution Now 1, or The Mordant. 
(See No. 98.) This solution does net. stain 
the skin, and is an effective and casily prepared 
cnerdant. In some of the mordants sold in 
,the shops, the liquor of potassa is omitted. 
To prepare the dye, uext take 3) drachms 
| avoirdupois crystals of nitrate of silver; dis- 
tilled water, 2 Tmperial fluid ounces ; dissolve 
in astoppered phial, and mark it either Sela- 
tion No.2, or The Dye. This is the average 
strength of the best silver-dyves of the stores. 
The strongest. intended to dve the hair black, 
na few eases are made with 2 drachms of 
‘the nitrate to 1 fluid ounce of distilled water; 
weaker ones, for brown, with only 1 drachm 
hoff the nitrate to the fluid ounce. This solu- 
‘tion stains the skin as wellas the haw. These 
solutions are usually put up in flat) steppered 
phials, and one of each, handsomely Jabeled, 
sold together in a case under various fanciful 
names, for which @ most extravagant price 1s 
generally charged. They forme the most c¢on- 
velent, effective, and expeditious hair dve 
known, and the one now chiefly seld and 
used by the large perfumers and hair-dressers, 
Other nearly similar mordants are reece. 
Smnended by different good authorities, oA good 
formula axs:—Take of Jiquor of potas: 3 
fluid drachmes; hydrosulphiuret: of ammaenia, 
7 fluid drachmes; distilled water, Dounce: mix. 
The method of using these liquids is: given 
ju the following receipt ; 
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1202. Method of Using the Hair| 1205. Red Hair Dye. A strong infu- 
Dye. The hair (perfectly clean) is first! sion of saffowers, or a solution of pure rouge, 


thoroughly wetted to the roots with Solution: in a weak solution of erystallized carbonate of 
No. 1. previously diluted with 4 or 5 times its soda, gives a bright red like henna, or a red 
bulk of pure water, or of the highest strength dish vellow, according to its strength, if fol- 
that ean be used without irritating the skin, ! lowed, when dry, by a mordant of lemon juice 
eare being taken not to make the hair too wet, or vinegar diluted with one-half to an equal 
as that would interfere with the next epera- | bulk of water. 
tion. A small brush is commonly used for, 1206. Blonde or Flaxen Hair Dye. 
the purpose, and the action and absorption of Mix i 10 ounces distilled water, 1 ounee ace- 
the mordant is promoted by the free applica- tate of iron, 1 ounce nitrate of silver, and 2 
tion of the former for a short time. After; ounces nitrate of bismuth; moisten the hair 
the lapse of 2 to 5 minutes, the hair is’ with this mixture, and, after an hour, touch it 
thoroughly but lightly moistened with the| with a mixture of equal parts of sulphide of 
dye, or Solition No, 2, by weans of a small-, potassium and distilled water. 
toothed comb, or what is more convenient, a; 1207, Blonde Hair Dye. Another 
half-worn tooth brash. care being taken to method is by moistening the hair with a mix- 
touch the shin as little as possible. Any/ ture of 2 ounces protochloride of tin. and 3 
stains Jett on the skin by accidental contact ‘ounces hydrated lime. An hour after, use the 
with the dye, are now removed by rubbing, potassium solution asin last receipt. 
them with a piece of razor sponge, orthe cor-; 1208, -Golden Yellow Hair Dye. A 
ner of a napkin wetted with a little of the | solution of bichloride vf tin, sufficiently diluted, 
mordant previously diluted with water. After: followed by a mordant of hydrosulphuret of 
the lapse of a few minutes, the skin Is sponged ammonia (see No. 1203), gives a rich golden 
clean with a little warm water, and wiped! vellow tint to very light bair, and a golden 
dry, and the hair arranged with the comb, in, brown to darker hair, owing to the formation 
the usual manner. Tt is better to avoid) rub-| of bisulphuret of tin. 
bing or washing the hair for a few hours.| 1209. Rich Yellow Hair e. <A so- 
Sometimes the two operations are reversed. | lution of acetate or nitrate of lead, followed 
and the dye applied first. The color thus) by a mordant of yellow chromate of potash, 
produced is more permanent, but stains on’ gives a brillant rich golden yellow. If want- 
the skin are less easily removed. The whole) ed warmer or deeper toned, a few drops of so- 
process, if expertly managed, may be com-| lution of diacetate of lead (Goulard’s extract) 
pleted in from 10 to 15 miputes, should be added to the acetate solution. 
1203. Hydrosulphate or Hydro-!| A solution of pure annotto obtained by boil- 
sulphuret of Ammonia (also called sul- "ing it in water slightly alkalized with carbon- 
phuret or sulphide of ainmonia), used as alate of soda, or with salt of tartar, gives a 
mordant in dyeing the hair with either siiver) golden yellow or flame yellow, according to 
or lead, may be prepared as follows :—Take | its strength, to very pale hair, and correspond- 
of sulphur, 1 part: fresh dry hydrate of lime, | ing tones to darker hair. A previous mordant 
2 parts; boil in water sufficient to dissolve the | of alum-water deepens it, and a subsequent 
sulphur: filter, and to the filtered liquid add! washing with water soured with lemon juice 
for every 8 parts of sulphur used, 33 parts of or vinegar reddens it or turns it on the 
sulphate of ammonia. After agitation and! orange. 
repose, the clear supernatant liquid must be 1210. Brilliant Yellow Hair Dye. A 
decanted, and preserved in bottles, The pro-| solution of a neutral salt of iron (sulphate, 
duet contains traces of lime, which do not, lacetate, or chloride), followed by a weak solu- 
however, unfit it for use in the cosmetic art. tion of earbonate of soda, or salt of tartar, or 
When a salt of antimony is used to dye the! lime water, gives a warm yellow or nankeen 
hair, the neutral hydrosulphuret: of ammonia! color, which, when deep, turns on the red. In 
shonld be employed. as, if the liqnid contain! the latter case it is apt to assume a sandy shade 
inore sulphur than is necessary to neutralize; on very Hight hair. 
the ammonia, and it be used in excess, the) 1211. Brown Hair Dye. A ready way 
rolor at first produced is dissolved out and to color the hair brown is by a solution of 
washed away. Butaf this excess be avoided, permanganate of potassa in the proportion of 1 
the bisulphuret. gives the brightest color,; troy ounce to L quart of water. The hair 
The neutral hydrosulphuret. is) prepared by inust be first cleansed by a dilute solution of 
saturating strong liquor of ammoma with ammonia, when itis dred by means of a tow- 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and then adding a el, and the solution of the permanganate ap- 
second portion of liquor of ammonia equal) plied to the nair, but not to the skin, as this 
te that first used. (See No, 1201.) hwould also be colored. It dves the hair im- 
1204. Rei Hair Dye. An acidulated mediately, and the desired shade may be ob- 
solution of a salt of antimony (a solution of tamed by applying more or less of the solu- 
potassio tartrate of antimony or tartar-emetic tion. Should the hands become stained with 
Tto 16, acidulated with a little tartaric, citric, |it, they ean be cleaned with a little dilute hy- 
or acetic acid, may be used), followed by a’ drochloric acid. This dye is not permanent, 


weak mordant of neutral hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia (sce No, 1203), or the bisulphuret 
(carefully avoiding excess) gives a red turning 
on the orange, which tones well on light-brown 
hair, A solution of sulphantimoniate of po- 
tassa (Schlippe’s: salt) with ao mordant of 
water slightly acidulated with sulphuric aeid, 
gives a bright orange-red or golden-red_ color, 


but is very easily renewed with a tooth-brush, 

1212. Golden Brown Hair Dye. 
Brown hair may have a golden tone imparted 
to it by the judicions application of any of 
the vellow dves already noticed. Light hair 
may be previously dved = of a warm light 
brown before applying the latter, A) se- 
‘lution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
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followed by 8 solution of ferrocyanide of po- 
tassium, gives an extremely rich golden brown 
or bronze brown to light hair, when the pro- 
cess is expertly managed. 

12138. Cautions about Applying Hair 
Dyes. The application of the above dyes, 
so as to produce appropriate and agreeable 
shades, requires more consideration and expe- 
rience than that of the blackdyes. Thecom- 
plexion, and the natural color of the hair of 
the person operated on, with other attendant 
circumstances, must be carefully considered 
beforehand, and allowed for. Unless all these 
points be attended to, the party may, on look- 
ing in the mirror, suddenly find himself 
strangely altered in appearance, and probably 
for the worse. Hair dves of all kinds will 
only act effectively and satisfactorily on per- 
fectly clean hair. The presence or the slizht- 
est contamination of oily or greasy matter 
will arrest or greatly lessen their action, and 
render it unequal in different parts. Hence 
the hair, in all cases, should be first thor- 
oughly washed with warm soap and water, 
then rinsed with tepid water, and_ lastly, 
wiped dry previous to their application. A 
few. grains of soda or of salt of tartar (carbon- 
ate of potassa) added to the first water, will 
facilitate its detergent action 

1214. To Bleach Hair. It has been 
found in the case of bleaching hairthat gaseous 
chlorine is the most effectual. The hair should 
be cleaned for this purpose by a warm solution 
of soda, and washed afterwards with water. 
While moist it is put into a jar and chlorine 
gas introduced, until the airin the jar looks 
greenish. Allow it to stand for 24 hours, and 
if necessary repeat the operation. The em- 
ployment of binoxide of hydrogen has been 
often recommended for this purpose, it: being 
in every way superior to the otheragents, but 
it has the drawback of being difficult to pre- 
pare. , 

1215. Lotions to Change the Color of 
the Hair. <A number of lotions are exten- 
sively advertised, and sold under the name of 
“Hair Restorers,” “Hair Rejuvenators,” 
“Life for the Hair,” &c., which purport to re- 
store the color and improve the growth of the 
hair. The active agent in all these prepara- 
tions is lead, combined with sulphur, and this, 
by frequent application, darkens the hair. In 
the majority of cases, probably, a moderate 
use of snch a lotion would be unattended 
with mischief; but it is worth remembering 
that palsy has been known to he produced by 
the long continued use of cosmetics contain. | 
ing Jead. The following receipts show how 
these restorers are made : 


1216. Hair Coloring which is not a: 


Dye. Take l drachm lac sulphur; sugar of! 
lead, 2 seruples; glycerine, 2ounces; distilled 
water, 6 ounces; nix, aud perfiune to fancy. 
Or, lac sulphur and sugar of lead, each 1 
drachin; sulphate of iron) (Copperas), 10 
grains; glycerine, 2 ounces; water, 6 ounces; 
mix and perfume, Shake well before using, 
and apply with a sponge every other day until 
a change of color is obtained, after which one 
application each week will be sufficient. The 
hiur must be cleansed of all greasy matter be- 
fore using the above. (See No, 1213.) 

1217. Magic Hair Colorer and Restor- 
er, Tuke of sugar of lead, 4 ounce; luc sul- 

_ea 


” 


parts starch. 
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phur, 3 drachms; aqua ammonia, 14 ounces; 
glycerine, 6 ounces; water sufficient to fill a 
int bottle; mix, and perfume to suit the 
ancy. Or, take of lac sulphur and sugar of 
lead, cach 1 drachm; tinctures of capsicum, 
and cantharides, each 4 ounce; glycerine, 2 
ounces; water, 5 ounces. Apply as above. 
Do not employ any greasy oils in perfuming 
these preparations, (Sce No, 1213.) 

1218. Hair Restorative. Take 1 drachm 
milk of sulphur, 1 drachm acetate of lead, 2 
drachms muriate of soda, 2 fluid ounces gly- 
eerine, 8 fluid ounces bay rum, 4 fluid ounces 
Jamaica rum, and 1 pint water. Mix togeth- 
er, and shake before using. 


LD epilatories. Preparations for 
removing superfluous hair from the 
skin. The constituents of most of thexe are 
lime, and the tersulphuret of arsenic (orpi- 
ment), but the use of orpiment is dangerons, 
especially in case of any abrasion of the skin. 
The safest depilatory is a strong solution of 
sulphuret of barium made into a paste with 
powdered starch. It should be applied im- 
mediately after it is mixed, and allowed to re- 
min there for 5 or 10 minutes. (See Nos. 
1223 fo 1225.) 

1220. Martin’s Depilatory. Apply a 
light coating of sulphuretted sulphide of cal- 
cium to the part from which the hair is to be 
removed; after 10 minutes it may be washed 
off, and the skin will be clean. 

1221. Boudet’s Depilatory. Mix 3. 
parts hydro-sulphuret of sodium (crystallized), 
10 parts finely powdered quicklime, and 11 
It should not be applied longer 
te 2 to 4 minutes. Very effective and 
safe. 

1222. Chinese Depilatory. Mix 8 
ounces quicklime, 1 ounce dry pearlash, aud 
1 ounce sulphuret of potassium; apply as in 
the last receipt. 

1223. To Apply a Depilatory as a 
Paste. In use, the chemical depilatories 
(see Nos. 1219 to 1222) which are in the state 
of powder, are nade into a paste with warm 
water, and immediately applied to the part, 
previously shaved close, a litde starch being 
generally added to those which do not con- 
tain it, in order to render the paste more 
manageable, Sometimes soap-lye is used, in- 
stead of water, to form the paste. A wooden 
or bone knife should be used in preparing this 
paste. 

1224. To Apply a Depilatory as a 
Plaster. Another mode of application is to 
make the paste rather thick, spread it on a 
piece of strong paper, and apply it hke a 
plaster. In from 5 to 10 or 15 minutes, or 
sooner if much smarting occurs, the paste 
should be washed off with warm water, and a 
little cold cream or any simple ointment ap- 
plied to the part. The liquid depilatories are 
usually thickened with a little starch powder, 
/ betore application, (See Nos. 1219 to 1222. 

1225. Cautions About Applying 
Depilatories. Both classes (see Nos, 1223 
and 1224) require caution in their use, They 
should be applied to only a small surface at a 
time. and great care should be taken to pre- 
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vent them extending %o the adjacent parts. | flowers) until the next day, or (for other sub- 
They lose their propertias unless kept entirely | stances) for 5 to 7 days, to settle, when the 
excluded from the air; and no liquid must be! clear portion is carefully decanted into a clean 
added to the dry ones witil just before their] bottle, or bottles. With ambergris, civet, 
application, and then no more should be; musk, and vanilla, the digestion, with fre- 
mixed than is required for immediate use. quent agitation, is usually continued for at 
least 3 weeks; and exposure of the vessel in 
the dat or in some au Warm situation, 1s 
o1, generally substituted for the heat of a water- 
cented Oils; Perfumed jiath. When flowers are employed, the free 
Oils. The fixed oil that usually | oil is allowed to drain off, and the remainder 
forms the basis of the simple scented oils of is obtained by the action of a press. The two 
the perfumer, is that of almonds, ben, or| portions being nixed, fresh flowers are added 
olives; but other bland vegetable oils are! to the oil, aa the whole process is repeated ; 
oceasionaliy used, particularity for inferior) and this again, with fresh flowers, 5 or 6 
qualities. In France, three different’ modes! times, or oftener, until the oil is sufficiently 
are adopted for imparting fragrance to these fragrant.” (Covley.) For the extraction of 
oils, erfume from rose leaves, from scented woods, 
1227. Perfumed Oils by the Addi- Roni bark, from gums, there appears to be 
tion of Essential Oils, or Alcoholic Es- nothing better than glycerine, and this use of 
sences. Hy the simple addition of asufficient ‘itis constantly on the increase, as the most 
quantity of the esvential oil of the plant, or of delicate odors are perfectly preserved in it. 
the concentrated alcoholic essence of the| 1229, Perfumed Oils by Enfleurage. 
substance, if it does not furnish an oil, fol-| A series of shallow iron frames, adapted for 
lowed by agitation; the whole being en ee on cach other, and fitting close together, 
allowed to repese for a few days, and, if any | being provided, a piece of white, spongy cot- 
sediment fais (whieh should not be tho case | ton-cloth is stretched upon each, and is then 
if the ingredients are pure), the clear portion | freely moistened with oil of almonds, olives, 
decanted or poured off into another bottle./or ben. On the cloth is next laid a thin layer 
In the case of aleobolic essences, it is better | of the fresh-plucked flowers, and each frame, 
that the fixed oil should be gently warmed as thus covered, is placed on the preceding 
by placing the bottle or vessel (a well-tinned | one, until a compact fue of them is raised. 
bottle or can with a suitable mouth and neck | In 24 to 30 hours-the flowers are replaced by 
for corking, is the best and most convenient | fresh ones; and this is repeated every day, or 
for the purpose,) for a short time in a water-| every other day, until 7 or 8 different lots of 
bath, before adding them, and then, after| flowers have been consumed, or the oil has 
tightly and firmly securing with a cork, to| become sufficiently charged with their odor. 
agitate it until celd or nearly so. In general, | The cotton-cloths are then carefully collected 
1 to 14 drachmns of a pure essential oil, or 3 to, and submitted to powerful pressure, and the 
4 fluid drachins of a concentrated essence, is | expressed oil which flows from them is placed 
sufficient to render 1 pint of fixed oil agreea- | aside in corked bottles or jars, to settle. After 
bly fragrant; but in some cases, and for the: some time it becomes perfectly elear, and is 
best quality, an additional 3 drachin, or more, | then ready to be decanted into other bottles 
of the one, and 1 to 2 fluid drachms of the | for store or sale. Sometimes trays with per- 
other, will be required. §drachm pure attar) forated bottoms, on which are laid thin layers 
of roses, owing to the very powerful character; of cotton-wool slightly moistened with the 
of its odor, is sufficient for the purpose, Oils | oil, are substituted for the frames and cotton- 
of ambergris, bergamot, cassin, cinnamon, |cloth above referred to. Sometimes, also, 
cloves, lavender, lemons, millefleurs, musk, | sheep’s wool or cotton wool impregnated with 
neroli, autmeg, orange-flowers, roses, and | oil, is stratified with flowersin alarge earthen 
all other similar scented oils, may be thus] vessel, and this, after being closely covered 
made. The above are chiefly employed as | up, is kept for 10 or 12 hours gently heated 
hair cosmetics, with, in most cases, trifling | by means of a water-bath. The next day the 
additions of other essential oils or essences, ‘old flowers are replaced by fresh ones, and 
to modify and improve their odor. Some of; the whole process repeated again and again, as 
them are also colored. (Cooley.) often as necessary. The oil is finally obtained 
1228. Perfumed Oils by Infusion. | by pressure from the wool, as before. When 
“Dry substances, after being reduced to coarse | only a@ moderate degree of aroma is required 
powder (but free from dust), or sliced very [in the oil, the flowers may be crushed in a 
sinall; nowers or petals, after being carefully | mortar or a mill, with one-half their weight 
selected, picked from the stems and other, of blanched sweet almonds, and the next day, 
scentless portions, and pulled to pieces; and/or the second day after, according to the 
soft, unctveus, and resinous matters, as | weather, the mass, after being slightly warmed, 
ainbergris, musk, civet, resins, and balsams, | may be submitted to the press. After about 
after bemg rubbed to a paste with a little of} a week’s repose, the upper portion, which is 
the oil (either with or without the addition of the perfumed oil, may be decanted, and, if 
about twice or thrice their weight of clean | necessary, filtered. This plan is occasionally 
siliceous sand or powdered glass, to facilitate | adopted in this country for ‘ Oil of Roses,” 
the reduction), are digested in the fixed oil,;and a few other flowers, intended for the 
for an nour or two, in & covered vessel, at | hair. = (Cooley.) 
a gentle heat obtained by means of a water- 1230. To Perfume Hair Oils. The 
bath, frequent stirring or agitation being em- | mixtures of essential oils, and other odorous 
ployed all the time. The vessel is then} substances, used in the preparation of the 
removed from the bath, and set aside (for! perfumed spirits, will furnish examples which 
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may be followed in scenting hair oils and po- 


mades, and from these can be framed other bergris, or Huileal’Ambre. 


combinations as the fancy may suggest. 
Nos. 1243 and 1261.) 

1231. Colorless Hair Oils. 
ing colorless or white hair oils, blanched 
fixed oil, and new and colorless, or nearly | 
colorless, essential oils and essences only are | 
employed. 


(See 


In prepar- 


1232. Colored Hair Oils. The colored | 


oils derive their hues from the fixed oil of 
which. they are prepared being tinged before 
the scent Is added. In each case the colored 
oil should be allowed to clarify itself by re- | 


pose in a closed vessel and a warm situation | 


ay to 70° Fahbr.) before being decanted for 
urther treatment. It is also better to pass it 
through a piece of coarse muslin, to remove 
floating particles; and, in some cases, it may 
be necessary to filter it, 
brilliant—a quality which it) should always 
POsxess, 

1233. 
Crimson, A red and crimson tinge may be 
given by steeping, for 2 or 3 days, a little 
alkanet-root (say 2 or 3 drachms) in each pint: 
of the oil, By warming the oil, the time re- 
quired for obtaining the desired tinge may be 
reduced to L or 2 hours. 

1234. To Color Hair Oil Yellow or 
Orange. A yellow and orange tinge may he 
given by rubbing up a little annotto with a 


portion ‘of the oil whilst hot, and then adding | 
It to the rest at a gentle heat; or, more simply, a 


by adding a little. bright palin oil to it whilst 
warm. 

- 1235. ToColor Hair Oils Green. A 
green tinge may be given by steeping a little 
green parsley, or spinach-leaves, or lavender, 
in the oil for a few days, in the cole 3 or by 


dissolving 2 or 3 drac hits of etm sruaiacum mn 


each pint of it, by the aid of feat. 

1236. Oil of Musk; or Huile Mus- 
quée, Take 2 nvoirdupois drachms  grain- 
musk; ambergris, Lo drachm; oil (almend, 
olive, or ben), 2 Imperial pint; proceed by 
Infusion, (See No, 1228.) Some makers add 
about 20 or 30 drops oi of lavender (english), 


10 drops oil of cloves, and 5 or 6 drops oil of 


Cassia, With the musk. A second quality is 
made by working over the same ingredients 
with } pint of fresh oil, 

1237. Oil of Ambergris and Musk; 
or Huile Royale. Take 4 drachms amber- 
gris ; grain-misk, 1 drachm; olf of lavender 
(English), 20 drops; oil of cassia, oil of cloves, 
oibof nutmeg, and neroli, each LO drops; and | 
proceed by infusion. (See No. Pee.) Very: 
fine. 
second time, as with oif of musk, 

1238. Oil of Storax. ake 
drachms pure liquid storax: otf of nutmeg, 
12 to 10 drops; ambergris, 5 or 6 grains; oil 
(almond, olive, er ben), DP Tiamperial pint; by 
infusion. (See No, 122e.) Ui¢ghly fragrant. 
Used inthe same way as oil of latsam of Peru. 

1239. Oil of Vanilla; or Huile a la 
Vanille, Take 25 ounces avoirdupois finest 
Vatillain powder; oil of bergamot, 1 Imperial 
fluid drach; attar of roses, 15 drops; amber- 
$ grains; oil (almond or olive), bp pints; 
ov infusion, (See No, 122R.) Very fragrant. 
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1240. Oilof Ambergris; Huiled’Am. 
Take of finest 
ambergris, 4 to6 drachms avoirdupois; and 
oil (almond, olive, or ben), 1 Imperial pint; 
and proceed by infusion. (See No, 12228. ) A 
second quality is made by working the resid- 
uum with ¢ pint of fresh oil, 

1241. Oilof Balsam of Peru. Take § 
avolrdupois ounce pure balsam of Peru, and 
hot otf of almonds, $ Imperial pint; agitate 
them together until perfectly mixed, and for 
ashort time afterwards; then set the bottle 
aside, and in a few days decant the clear por- 
tion, Oil of nutineg, 20 or 30 drops, is com- 
monly added to increase its action, Used te 
scent other oils and fats: also, by itself, to 
improve and restore the hair, for which it is 


In high repute among many persons. 


| 1242, ‘Oilof Benzoin. 


to render it quite. benzoin, 


)sion. 


To Color Hair Oil Red or 


10 to 12: 


4 Inverial pint; 


Take finest gum 
1 ounce avoirdupois, and oil of al- 
monds, 1 ee pine; and proceed by infu. 
(See No, 1228.) Used to convey the 
scent of benzoin to other oils; and also toa 
prevent rancidity. 

1243. Mixed Essential Oils, or Mixed 
Scents. The following are used as extem- 
poraneous scent for smelling bottles, hair oil, 
-poinades, esprits, &e.; for which purpose one 
or other of them is commonly kept at hand 


by the druggists. 1 ounce of any one of 
‘them, added to a pint of rectified spirit, pro- 


duces an agreeable esprit or perfume for per- 
sonal use, Oil of bergamot and lemon, of 
each L ounce; oil of lavender (English) and 
imento, of each 4 ounee; mix. Or: To the 
ast add of oil of orange peel, 2 drachms ; oil of 
cloves, L drachm; mix. Or: Take oil of ber- 
gamot, lemon and orange peel, of each 3 
drachims; essence de petit-grain, 2 drachms; 
oil of cloves, 14 drachius; oil of cassia, 1 
drachin; mix. 

1244. French Huiles or Hair Oils. 
The hulle antique au jasmin, anx fleurs d'or: 
anges, & la rose, la tuberose, & la violette, 
de, &e., of the French perfumers, are simply 
one or other of the Bla fixed oils, (almonds, 
olives, or ben), strongly scented with the oils 
(huiles) of the respective flowers, or xome 
other preparation of them. (See Nos, 1236 to 
1242.) 

1245. Marrow Oil. Take clarified beef- 
Marrow, 14 ounces avoirdupois; oil of almonds, 
inelt. them together. and 
scent the mixture at will. Held in lngh = re- 
pute as a hair oil, by many. That of the 
smnall stores has seldom any marrow init, but 
lard instead. The appropriate scents are the 
same as for bears grease. It is generally 


The ingredients may be worked over ao tinged slightly vellow by means of a little 


palin-oil or annotte, 

1246. Tonquin Pomade or Oil. Mac- 
erate for from 12 to 24 hours, 4 pound tonquin 
beans In 4 pounds melted fat or warm oil, and 
strain through fine muslin; when cold the 
grease Will be found to have acquired a fine 
odor of the beans. 

1247. Vanilla Pomade or Oil. This 
is prepared in the same way as for tonquin 
beans, by substituting 2 pound ot vanilla 
beans, 

1248. Macassar Oil. Oil 


gallon, oil of noisette, 4 gallon; 


of ben, 1 
strong alco- 


For the simple oil, the bergamot, attar, and! hol, l quart; attar of rose, 2 drachms; attar 


ainbergris, are omitted, 


fa 


(of bergamot, 3 ounces; attar of Portugal, 2 


POMATUMS 


r 


OR POMADES. 


This prepa- | 
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212° Fahr., until seum ceases to rise to the 
surface, which contains all the organic and 
other impurities, and must be skimmed off as 
fast as itis formed, The fat is then. strained 
through bolting cloth into clean stone jars, and 
left to cool. [tis next to be spread upon a 
circular stone slab, the top surface of which is 
slanting fromthe centre, (that is, shghtly coni- 
cai in form), and provided with a stone roller 
which is made to revolve by suitable gearing. 
As the roller, or muller, revolves over the fat, 
cold water is allowed to trickle apon it, and 
this dissolves the saline impurities remaining in 
the fat. After this the fat is heated until all 
water is Ss a by evaporation, When cold,. 
the fat will be found to be very white and 
pure. and in a condition to preserve its sweet- 
ness, and suitable for use with the most deli- 
cate odors. 

1254. Method of Purifying Fat. 
Take 1 ewt. of perfectly fresh grease, either of 
lard or beef suet; cut the grease into small 
pieces, and pound it Well in’ a qortar; when 
It is well crushed, wash it with water repeat- 
edly, until, in fact, the water is as clear after 
withdrawing the grease as before it was put 
in. The grease has now to be melted over 4 
slow fire, adding thereto about 3 ounces erys- 
tallized alum in powder, and a handful of 
common salt; now Jet the grease boil, but al- 
low it to bubble for a few seconds only; then 
strain the grease through fine linen into a 
deep pan, and allow it to stand, to clear itself 
froin all tinpurities, for about 2 hours. The 
Clear grease is then again to be put into the 
pan, over a bright fire, adding thereto about 3 


| 


ounces; and tincture of inusk, 3 ounces; mix! 
tugether, digest with alkanet root (for color), | 
ina ei bottle for a week, then strain, 
and bottle. 

1249. Cheap Hair Oils. These are 
made of fixed oils (usually almond. or olive! 
oil), gradually receding in quality, scented 
with less attar, the deficiency being made up 
by a mixture of oil of rhodium, rosemary, and 
bergamot. A few drops of neroli, or vil of 
rose geranium, or a little huile au jasmin, 
with or without 2 or 3 drops oil of musk or 
huile royale, are occasionally added to in- 
prove and slightly modify the odor. 

1250. Tricopherous. Custor oil, 4 pint: 
95 per cent. alcohol, § pint; tincture canthar- | 
ides, $¢ ounce; oil of bergamot, 2 drachins. | 
Color a pale pink with alkanet root. (See No. | 
1233.) 

1251. Oil for Incipient Baldness. 
The commonest, and perhaps the most. con- 
venient: and easily prepared cosmetic of the. 
kind, is @ nnixture of equal parts of tincture 
of cantharides and olive oil or ahnond = oil, 
siinply agitated together, and shaken before | 
use. A more effective and cleanly liquid pre- , 
paration may be made by substituting proof 
spirit (or good rnin) for the oil, and adding 1 
to L$ drachms of glyéerine (Price's) to each 
ounce of the mixture, & corresponding increase | 
being nade in the proportion of the tincture, 
to compensate for this addition. 
ration imparts as much moisture and gloss to 
the hair as the former one, and is much more 
genial in its action on the scalp. Distilled 
Water, or rosemary water, is often substituted 
for proof spirit. A still more active prepara- 
tion is nade of tincture of cantharides and 
glycerine only. 

Pomatums or Pomades. 
Any scented greasy matter of appropri- 
ute com@stence, or any mixture of fats, used, 
or intended to be used, in dressing the hair, 
now commuonly passes under the hame of po- | 
matuim or pomade, The usual basis of ordi- 
hary pomatuin or pomade for use in this eli- 
mute, is either a mixture of 2 parts of hog's 
lard and 1 part of beef suet; or of 5 parts of 
lard and 2 parts of mmtton suet; the fats be-- 
ing both previously carefully rendered or pre- 
pared, and then melted together by a gentle 
heat. The latter mixture is chiefly used for 
White pomatum or pomade, Essential oil, and 
other volatile matter used to seent this fat, 
should be added to it and stirred up with it, 
after it has somewhat cooled, but before it be- 
gins to solidify, inorder to prevent loss. The 
Unscented mine tT fats form the plain pomade or 
pomatum of the perfluners.,  (Cooley.) 
1253. To Purify Suet or Lard for 
Making Pomades. Suet or lard form the 


body of pomades; and that their quality may | 


or 4 quarts rose water, and about 5 ounces pow- 
dered gum benzoin; it is allowed to boil gent- 
lv. and all seum that rises is to be removed, 
until it ceases to be produced; finally the 
grease is put into deep pans, and when cold 
taken carefully off the sedimentary water; it 
is then fit for use, and may be kept for an in- 
defimte period, without change or turning 
rancid, It will be observed that the principal 
feature in this process ix the use of benzoin. 
1255. To Perfume Melted Fat. In 
adding aromatics or perfiunes to the melted 
fat, its temperature must be adapted to their 
reintive degree of volatility. Essential oils 
and alcoholic esscnces, particulariy the more 
delicate ones, are added at the lowest possible 
temperature compatible with their perfect 
union with the fat; whilst substances like the 
Aromatic resins and balsams are better added 


‘to the fat more fully Hquefied, aiding their 


solution and union by stirring the- mass with 
a wooden, bone, or porcelain: knife or spatula. 


| With the latter, after the union is complete, 


itis often necessary to allow the mixture to 
repose tor a@ short time, aud to pour it off 
from the dregs before adding the essential 
oils and essences, and concluding the work. 
(See No, 1201.) 

1256. To Finish off Pomades. In fin- 


be nnexceptionable, the rendered suet must be ishing off pomudes two methods are adopted, 
subjected to a purifying process, inorder to fit, according to the appearance it 1s desired they 
it for use in perfumery. This is done by melt- should have. Those which it’ is intended 
ing the rendered fat by the heat of a saline should be opaque and white, should be stirred 
or steam bath ino an enameled iron vessel, or beaten assiduously with a kuife or spatula 
and adding to it. gradually. Lounce powdered - until the fat begins to concrete, or has acquir- 
alum and 20 ounees chloride of: sodium (pure ed considerable consistence, before potting it 
table salt) to every fifty pounds of fat under: but when it is desired that they should be trans- 
treatment. The beat is to becontinued aboye parent or crystalline, the clear liquid.mass is 
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poured into the pots or bottles, previously 
slightly warmed, and the whole is allowed to 
cool very slowly, without being disturbed, in a 
For 
omades a mixture of lard and 
snetis generally ne for the harder ones, 

lv; ora little pure white 
wax or beeswax (according to the intended 
color of the product) is melted with the fat to 


situation free trom draughts of cold air. 
the ordinary 


suet chiefly or who 


increase its solidity. For white pomades, 
mutton suet is employed; for others, in gen- 
eral, beef suet. 


line appearance is desired. (Cooley.) 

1257. Coloring Matters for Fat. It 
is often desirable, as a matter of taste, to tinge 
the prepared fat used for perfumery. The 
process given below is applicable to all fats, 
whether solid or fluid. Color may also be 
imparted by the addition of pigments in pow- 
der, but these are objectionable for pomade, 
hair oil, and creans. The coloring matter 
should be dissolved or steeped in the melting 
fat before scenting it. (See No. 1232.) 

1258. To Color Fat Pink. Bruise 4 
ounces alkanet root for every pound of fat 
used; melt the fat over a water-bath, add the 
bruised alkanet, and digest for several hours. 
Strain the mixture through bolting cloth, and 
allow the clear fluid fat to cool. This fat, 
now colored deep pink, 18 used as a coloring 
mixture; 1 ounce of it will be sufficient to 
color 1 pound of white fat, by simply melting 
them together. 

1259. To Color Fat Yellow. A yel- 
low coloring fat may be prepared as in the 
last receipt, by using, instead of the alkanet, 
1 ounce of annotto to the pound of fat. 

1260. ToColor Fat Green. The same 
process followed in No, 1258, with fresh wal- 
nut leaves, will give a green coloring fat. 

1261. Essences for Scenti Poma- 
tums, Millefleur—oil of lemon, 3 ounces; 
essence of ambergris, 4 ounces; oil of clover, 


2 ounces, oil of lavender, 2 ounces. Cowslip— 
essence of bergamot, 16 ounces; essence of 


lemon, 8 ounces; oil of cloves, 4 ounces; oil 
of orange-peel, 2 ounces; oil of jasinin, 2 


drachms; eau de bouquet, 2 ounces; oil of 


bitter almonds, 16 drops. For general use— 


essence of bergamot, 16 ounces; essence of 


lemon, 8 ounces; true oil of origanum and oil 
of cloves, each 2 ounces; oil of orange-peel, 
14 ounces, (See Nox, 1243 and 1255.) 

1262. Pomades by Infusion. These 
are prepared by digesting the odorous sub- 
stances in the simple pomade (see No, 1265), 
at a very gentle heat, for 2 or 3, to 8 or 10 
hours, according to their nature, in the way 
already noticed under ‘ Oils” (see No, 1222); 
observing to stir the mixture frequently, and 
to keep the vessel] covered as much as possible 
during the whole time. 1 part of flowers, 
carefully pieked and pulled to pieces, to 3 or 
4 parts of pomade, are the al proportions. 
The next day the mixture is again greatly 
heated, and, after being stirred for a short 
tine, Is thrown into @& strong canvas bag, 
which is then securely tied, and at once sub- 
Initted to the action of a powerful press. 
(This should have been previously made 
moderately warm. This is effected either by 
jeans of a steam-jacket, or by filling it with 


In those which are artificial- 
ly colored, either may be used; but beef suet 
is preferable when cither clearness or a crystal- 


fleuraqe) is adopted. 
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hot water. In the latter case, care should be 
taken to perfectly free it from water before 
use.) The whole operation is then repeated, 
several times, with fresh flowers, or other 
bulky odorous substance, until the pomade be 
sufficiently fragrant. This will require 3 to 
6 times its weight in flowers. Lastly, in the 
case of flowers, the pomade is liquefied ina 
covered vessel, at & gentle heat, as before; 
and after sufficient repoxe to allow it to 
deposit adhering moisture, is poured off for 
stock, or is at once potted. Zo obtain es- 
sences the fat is treated with spirit, which 
combines with the essential oil, leaving the 
fat with still a strong odor of the flower. 
This latter forms the French pomade. The 
delicate perfume of some flowers is impaired 
by heat, and the process of absorption (en- 
(See No. 1263.) The 
mode of proceeding with the aromatic barks, 
seeds, resins, balsams, &c., the duration of 
the infusion, and the proportions taken, are, 
for the most part, similar to those of the cor- 
responding huiles or oils; but here the first 
two substances, and others of a like nature, 
are only bruised, ground, or sliced very small, 
and not reduced to actual powder before 
digestion, as pomades, unlike oils, cannot be 
freed from fine powder or dust by filtration 
through fine media, or by repose in the cold. 
In this way are prepared the pomades of 
balsam of Peru, benzoin, cassia, cinnamon, 
lavender (green), orange-blossoms, orris-root 
(violet), roses (colored), storax, vanilla, and 
several others, kept by the French perfumerr, 
and known and spoken of in this ou by 
their French names, as ‘‘ Pomade aux Fleurs 
d’Oranges,” “a la Rose,” “a Ja Vanille,” &c. 
(Cooley.) Piesse proposes a simple method 
by which any person can perfume pomade in 
small quantities; and, if desired, prepare per- 
fumed extracts of favorite flowers. Procure 
an ordinary, perfectly clean, double glue-pot, 
the inner vessel capable of holding a pound of 
fat. When the flowers are in bloom, put a 
pound of fine lard into the inner Vessel of the 
glue-pot; pour sufficient boiling water into 
the outer pot, and place the whole on a stove 
until the Jard is melted; strain it through a 
close hair-sieve into a vessel containing cold 
spring water. In order to obtain a perfectly 
inodorous grease, this process may be repeated 
3 or 4 times, using each time fresh water, con- 
taining a pinch each of salt and alum. Lastly 
melt the purified fat and let it cool, to free it 
from water. Next put the fat in a vessel in a 
see just warm enough to Keep it constantly 
iquid; throw into it as many of the flowers 
ax it will receive; every 24 hours for a week, 
strain the fat from the flowers, and add fresh 
ones, This repetition of fresh flowers will 
produce a highly perfumed pomade. In this 
inanner either one kind of flowers, or a mix- 
ture of 2 or more kinds may be employed. 
The perfumed extract may be obtained from 
the pomade by introducing the cold perfumed 
fat, tinely chopped, into a wide-necked bottle, 
and covering it with the strongest spirits of 
wine that can be obtained ; and, after closing 
the bottle, let it stand for a week, when the 
spirit may be strained off, and will be a per- 
fumed extract of the flowers employed. The 
following flowers are best adapted for this 


| process : Rose, jasmin, orange, vivlet, jon- 
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quil, tuberose, and cassia. Piesse proposes 
heliotrope, but probably withuut sufficient 
grounds. 

1263. Pomades by Enfleurage. These 
eee pomades are prepared by a@ simi- 
ar process to that adopted for the correspond- 
fog oils, (See No. 1229.) On the large scale, 
a layer of simple pomade is spread, with a 
bone palette-knife, on panes of glass, to about 
the ihichnese of a finger, and the surface is 
elosely stuck all over with the newly-gathered 
flowers. The panes are then placed in shal- 
low frames of wood, and these are closely 
piled one upon another, in stacks, in a moder- 
ately cool situation. In some of the great 
perfumeries of France, many thousands of 
these frames are employed at once. On the 
small scale, porcelain or pewter plates are 
generally used instead of panes of glass, and 
are inverted over each other, in pairs, so as to 
fit close at the edges. In each case the 
flowers are renewed daily, and the fat stirred 
up and re-spread occasionally, for 1, 2, or 
even 3 months, or until the pomade has be- 
come sulcienly fragrant to render it of the 
quality intended by the manufacturer. It is 
now scraped off the panes or plates, into the 
store-pots, and is ready for use or sale. In 
this way are prepared the finest qualities of 
cowslip, honeysuckle, jasmin, jonquil, may- 
blossom, myrtle-blossom, narcissus, orange- 
flower, tuberose, and violet pomade; as well 
as the pomades of several other delicate 
flowers that readily impart their odor to fat 
by simple proximity orcontact. The imported 
pomades of this class, like those of the last 
one, are always distinguished among the per- 
fumers, by their French names; as “ Pomade 
au Jasmin,” ‘ Pomade aux Fleurs d’Oranges,”’ 
“Pomade & la Violette,” &c. The stronger 
pomades of these last two classes are chiefly 
employed in the preparation of extraits and 
essences, and are added to other pomudes, to 
impart the fragrance of the respective flowers. 
The others are also used as hair cosmetics. 
(Cooley.) 

1264. Mixed Pomades; Compound 
Pomades, These are prepared either by the 
admixture of the different fragrant pomades 
already noticed, or by the addition of judicious 
combinations of the more esteemed essential 
oils, exsences, and other odorous substances, 
to simple pomade, whilst in the liquid or 
semi-liquid state. The latter is the method 
almost exclusively adopted by our perfumers. 
The usual fatty basis of the preceding po- 
mades is one or other of the following : 

1265. Plain Pomatum or Pomade. 
Take 2 parts carefully rendered bog’s lard, and 
1 part beef-snet (see No, 1253, éc.), and melt 
them together by a very gentle heat. The 
product is of the proper consistence for tem- 
perate climates. Or: Lard, 5 parts, and 
mutton-suet, 2 parts. (See No. 1253.) Or: 
Lard and suet equal parts. 

1266. Common Pomatum. Take of 
lain pomade (or fat), 1 pound, melt it at the 
owest degree of heat that will effect the ob- 

ject, add of oil of bergamot and lemon, of 
each 1 drachm; stir the mixture until it be- 
gins to concrete, and then pour it into the 
pots or bottles. This forms the ordinary 


pomatum. 
1267. Rose Pomade. Melt together 
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and mix in a water-bath 1 pound prepared 
grease and 2 ounces spermaceti; triturate in 
a mortar until it becomes white and smooth, 
then add and incorporate thoroughly 3 ounces 
oil of sweet almonds, } drachm oil of roses, 
and 4 drachm oil of geranium. A rose-color . 
is obtained by heating the oil of almonds and 
adding to it § drachm of alkanet, and strain- 
ing it before incorporation. 

1268. Po e Millefleur. This much 
esteemed pomade is strongly scented with 
several perfumes of the kind noticed below, 
80 proportioned to cach other that none pre- 
dominate. The following are common exam- 
ples; but the scents, within certain limits, 
may be varied at will :—Take of plain pomade, 
14 pounds avoirdupois; oil of lemon, 14 Impe- 
riat fluid drachms; oil of lavender (English), 
balsain of Peru, and essence royale, of each 
1 fluid drachm; oil of cassia, oil of clove 
and essence de petit-grain, of each § flui 
drachm,. Or, plain pomade, 1 pound, and es- 
sence or extrait de millefleurs, 4 to 5 fluid 
drachins. 

1269. Peruvian Pomade. Take 3 
ounce each good washed lard, and clarified 
beef suit; balsam of Peru, 2 ounce; mix as 
before, add § fluid drachin oil of nutmeg, and 
pour it into pots or dumpy, wide-mouthed 


phials. Dr. Copland adds a little oil of laven- 
der. In high repute as a hair-restorer. 


1270. Philocome. This compound is 
made without heat. Equal parts of purified 
beef-marrow, oils of noisettes and sweet al- 
monds are thoroughly: mixed in a marble 
mortar, and the whole is then perfumed by 
the addition of a suttcient quantity of a mix- 
ture of extracts of rose, acacia, jasmin, or- 
ange-flower and tuberose. 

1271. Vanilla Pomatum. Take of 
plain pomade 1 pound avoirdupois; melt and 
add 4 or 5 Imperial fluid drachms finest es- 
sence of vanilla; attar of roses, 8 or 10 drops, 
us before. Very fine. The plain pomade may 
be previously slightly tinged with annotto. 

1272. East India Pomatum ; Pomade 
des Indes; or Pomade q@’Orient. Takwu 
beef-suet, 2 pound avoirdupois; lard, 4 pound; 
pure bright beeswax, 2 ounces; finest aunotto, 
I drachin; gum-benzoin in coarse powder, % 
ounce; and grain-musk, 6 to 8 grains; digest 
in & covered vessel set in @ water-bath, with 
frequent agitation, for 2 or 3 hours. After re- 
pe decant the clear aes add of oil of 
emon, 1 [Imperial fluid drachm; oil of laven- 
der (English), 4 fluid drachin; oils of cussia, 
cloves and verbena, each 10 or 12 drops; and 
stir the mass until it has somewhat cooled. 
Lastly, pour it into pots or bottles, and let it 


cool very slowly, and undisturbed. Very fra- 
grant. 
1273. Transparent Pomade. Take of 


best transparent soap, 14 drachins; 95 per 
cent. alcohol, 24 ounces. Dissolve the soap 
in the alcohol by beat, and add it suddenly to 
a quart of hot castor oil; have perfume ready 
to put in at once, and pour in warm bottles. 
Another very superior article is prepared in 
the following way: Fatty oil of almonds, 24 
pounds; spermaceti, § pound; oil of lemon, 3 
ounces. The spermaceti is melted in a water- 
hath, the oils are then added, and the heat 
kept up until a uniform mass is obtained, in 
which no floating particles of spermaceti can 
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be distinguished. The pomade is then poured | rated, decant the clear portion, and again stir 
intu glasses; if it is desired to obtain this po-) until the mass concretes, It is cheaper and 
made crystallized, the glasses must be heated | more convenient to omit the powdered cin- 
beforehand, and cooled down very slowly, amon, and to strongly scent it with oil of 

1274. Crystallized Pomade or Poma-j cinnamon (or of cassin), after the removal of 
tum, Take of oil of almonds. or olives, 1) the vessei from the bath. Some scent it with 
pint; } pound spermaceti (best, pure); melt; the oils of origanum and bergamot; and 
them together by a gentle heat, add) scent at) others employ the oils of nutme gz and laven- 
will, and whilst sufficiently warn to be clear, / der for the purpose. Recommended ino weak 
pour it into warm glass bottles, and allow it hair and remediable baldness. It is ordered 
to cool very slowly, and without disturbance. | to be used night and morning; the head being 
Some persons add L drachm camphor, It is, washed with. soap and water, and afterwards 
usually preferred uncelored. If tinged at all, | with salt and water, and wiped dry, each time 
it must be only very faintly so, and with sub- | before applying it, or at least once a day. 
stances that will not cause opacity. 1281. Tar Pomade. Dr. Dauvergne ex- 

1275. PomadeDivine. Take ofrefined, tolled in unmeasured terms the virtue. of 
beefanarrow, 1 pound avoirdupois ; eypress- ‘vegetable tar in failing hair and baldness, 
wood (rasped). orris root (in course powder), | His formula is ax follows -—t troy ounces 
liquid styrax, of each 1 ounce; cinnamon’ lard; 5 drachms Norwegian tar; 34 drachins 
(powdered, but not dusty), 4 ounce; cloves) each butter of nutmegs “and wum-benzoin; 5 
(well bruised), nutmegs (grated), of each } > drachms fiovarenti valm ; 5 drachms baume 
ounce; digest, by the heat of a water-bath, in- de commander; J ounce essence of patchouli: 
a covered vessel, for 5 or 6 hours, and then; and 3 oprains musk; mix. This formula ap- 
strain through flannel. Very fine, and much pears unnecessarily and absurdly complicated, 
esteemed forthe hair, and also as an occasional; We have no hesitation in stating that the 
skin-cosmetic, Ssubstitution of 3 te 5 drachms English oil of 

1276. Castor Oil Pomade; Palma- lavender, and 2 drachms essence of musk or 
Christi Pomatum. Tike of castor oil, LT) essence royale, for the last four articles, would 
pound avoirdupois; pure white wax, 4 ounces; disguise the smell of the tar quite as well, 
melt them together, and then add of oil of, without impairing the efficacy of the prepara- 
bergamot, 24 drachms; oil of lavender (Eng-' tion, 
lish), $drachm ; essence rovale, LO or L2 drops; | 1282. Dupuytren’s Pomade, Take 12 
stir the mixture whilst cooling. avoirdupois ounces prepared — beef-marrow ; 

1277. Bear’s Grease. The fat of the melt by a gentle heat, add baume nerval, 4 
bear has long been highly esteemed for pro- | ounces; 3 ounces each balsam of Peru and 
moting the growth of human hair, but with-/oil of almonds; and mix thoroughly. Then 
out. sufficient reason, since experience shows | add alcoholic extract of cantharides, 36 grains, 
that it possesses no superiority over the fats dissolved in 3 Tmperial fluid drachins recti- 
ordinanly employed by the perfuiners. Tne! fied spirit; stir the mass until it concretes. 
deed, if we may regard the somewhat rank This is the original formula for this celebrated 
smell of genuine bear's grease as an indieation!) pomade; but, in sxerions cases, Dupuytren 
of its quality, it must ‘be inferior to them as’ was in the habit of doubling, or even tripling 
a hair cosmetic; besides which, it Is much the proportion of the extract of cantharides 
more costly. The greater portion of the so.) without altering that of the other ingredients, 

‘alled bear's grease now sold is a factitious The product is a genial stimulant and rubeta- 
article, and is prepared by the following for- cient, and, not undeservedly, bas long been 
mula :— sheld in high esteem as a hair-cosmetic, acting 

1278. Imitation Bear’sGrease. Take by medicating the sealp. 
of washed hog’s lard (dry), 1} pounds avoirdu. | 1283. Soubeiran’s Pomade. uke of 
pois; meltit by the heat of a water-bath, add- oi] of almonds, 4 ounce; disulphate of quinine, 
of balsam of Peru, 2 drachins; flowers of TP drachins; triturate thent together in’ a warm 
benzoin and palm oil (bright), of each Lo wedgwood = ware mortar until thoroughly 
drachm; stir vigorously for a few minutes, too united; then add of prepared beef-marrow, 
promote solution. Then remove the pan from, £4 ounces; and continue the trituration until 
the bath, and, after repose fora short tine, the mass is cold. Scent may be added. 
pour off the clear portion trom the sediment, Reconunended for strengthening and restoring 
and stir the Hquid mass until it begins to the hair. 
cool, | 1284. Pomade Contre l’Alopécie, 

1279. = crear tor Maapicne Baldness. to Cure Baldness. Fresh lemon juice, 1 
Melt over a water-bath, 12 otnees pure veal drachm; extract of bark (by cold water), 2 
grease, 5 ounces nerval aaa dS ounces nut- drachmes; marrow, 2 ounces; tincture of can- 
meg butter, and 64 ounces oil of almonds; tharides, 1 drachin; oil of Jemon, 20 drops; 
triturate ma mortar until thoronghly mixed; oil of bergamot, 10 drops; mix. First wash 
then add 10 drops croton oil, and incorpor: ate, the head with soap and water, with a little 
Next dissolve 33 ounces stthearbonate of soda cau de Cologne, then rub it dry. Next morn- 
in L ounce cach of aleoholand distilled water; ing rnbin a small lump of pomade, and re- 
Incorporate this with the pomade and perfume veat it daily. In 4 or S weeks the cure of 
to taste, baldness is effected. 

1280. Cazenave’s Pomade. Prepared 1285. New French Remedy for 
beef-narrow, 4 ounces (avoirdtupois); tincture Baldness, Croton oil, one of the last French 
of cantharides, 4 fluid onnee (Linperial): and remedies for baldness, is employed) by simply 
cinnamon coarsely powdered, § onnee; melt adding it to oil or pomade, and. stirring or 
thein together by the heat of a water-bath; agitating the two togvther until admixture 
stir uutil the spirit in the ucture has evapo-, or sulution be complete. The formula adopt- 
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ed by the eminent French physician who in- | Nos. 25, 31, and 14.) To ensure the perfect 
troduced this remedy, and who speaks, in the |mixture of the ingredients, they should be 
most confident and enthusiastic way, of the! stirred together until they form an apparently 
success attending its use, is—take of croton! homogeneons powder, which should then be 
oil, 12 drops (minims); oil of almonds, 4] passed or rubbed through a fine gauze-sieve. 
Troy drachins; mix. <A little is te be well) Those which contain volatile or perishablo 
rubbed on the scalp twice a day. Soft down, ! substances, or which, like charcoal, are atfected 
we are assured, appears in three weeks. Mr. | by contact with the air, should be put up in 
Cooley says: ‘(TI have tried a number of ex-;dumpy, wide-mouthed bottles, and kept close- 
eriments with croton oil, thus used, in partial | ly corked.” ‘Tooth powders are nearly all 
ae of hair and baldness, and am compelled’ compound powders. The only simple powder 
to bear testimony to its efficacy in several ap-,in common use as a dentifrice is powdered 
parently hopeless cases, in which even can-; charcoal. Powdered bicarbonate of soda, 
tharidine had failed. Soft nair, resembling | eream of tartar, &¢., are also employed, 
down, did begin to appear iv from 3 to 4) though less frequently.” The following list 
weeks, and continued to grow and increase in | includes some of the best tooth-powders m 
strength fur some time. It was, however,! common use, as well as several advertised 
only in about one-third of these cases that this. nostrums and named powders of the stores, 
down subsequently increased in stiffness and’) By omitting the honey and spirit. the formule 
quantity so as to well cover the part, and to given for tooth pastes furnish others for tooth 
dine the name of hair, in the popularsense powders; and vice versa, Thus, the example 
of the word.” (See No, 12*6.) | given under each will increase the number of 
1286. Caution about Strong Hair the other; and both will suggest to the reader 
Cosmetics. Although the stronger haircos-) other formule. 
metics are, as arule, perfectly safe when ap-| 1289. Poudre Détersive Dentifrice. 
plied according to the directions given, and, Willow charcoal aud white sugar in impalpa- 
the chief inconvenience that may arise, even! ble powder, each 8 ounces; calasaya bark in 
froin their too free or injudicious use, will be | impalpable powder, 4 ounces; mix thoroughly 
only temporary irritation, perhaps accom- in a mortar, sift through the finest bolting 
panied or followed by slight desquamation of cloth, and perfume with a mixture of attar of 
the cuticle, or by a few unimportant pustules, mint, 2 drachms; attar of cinnamon, 1 ounce; 
which will pass off in two or three days. yet‘ and tincture of amber, 4 ounce. 
there are cases in which their application}; 1290, Camphorated Chalk.  Precipi- 
would be unwise, and liable to produce more | tated carbonate of lime (chalk), 1 pound ; 
kerious consequences, Thus, persons of a) powdered orris root, 34 pounds; powdered 
nervous temperament, with a highly irritable leamphor, } pound; reduce the camphor to 
skin, and bad habit of body, persons liable to! fine powder by triturating it in a mortar with 
attacks of eryvsipelas, or to swollen sind cade ale anol: then add the other ingredients, 
behind the ears, or to swellings or tumors in’ and when the mixture is complete, sift through 
the upper part of the neck behind, or to erup- | the finest bolting cloth. (See No, 22.) 
tive or other attacks of the scalp, and the; 1291. Precipitated Chalk. This is 
like, should not have recourse to them. In prepared by adding a solution of carbonate of 
other cases, and, indeed, in all cases, it is wise) soda to a solution of chloride of calcium (both 
to use them very sparingly, or in a diluted | cold), as Jong as a precipitate forms, This 
state at first, and thus, as it were, feel our | last is well washed with pure water, and 
way, and be able to judge from experience | dried out of the dust, as ine lat, The refuse 
the strength that can be emploved, without | sulphate of lime of the soda-water makers, 
inconventence, to produce the desired Ste pada is poisonous in quantity, is often sold 
(See Nos. 1177, §re., 1279, fte., and 3285.) for it by the druggists. Pure chalk is wholly 
1287. Hungarian Pomade for the, soluble in vinegar, and in dilute acetic, hydro- 
Moustache. Melt by a gentle heat § pound | chione, and nitrie acid, with effervescence. 
gumearabic, and 4 pound of oil soap, ind pint Sulphate of lime is insoluble in these fluids. 
rose water, then add 1 pound white wax, con,| 1292. To make Prepared Chalk. 
stantly stirring; when of a uniform consist.) Rub L pound chalk with sulticient water, 
eney, add 1 ounce attar of bergamot, and 4) added gradually, to make it a smooth cream ; 
drach attar of thyme, for perfume, If re-‘ then stir this into a large quantity of water, 
quired to he brown, color it with tube-burnt ! after the coarser particles have settled deeant 
umber; or for black, use tube ivory-black. the milky fluid into another vessel, and allow 
the chalk to settle; decant the clear water, 
and dry the sediment. 
1293. To Purify Hartshorn. Bum 
ooth Powders; Denti- pieces of harts’ horns until perfectly white ; 


; then grind them, and purify m= the same 
frices ) Poudres pour anne: as chalk. (See Xo. 1202.) 

les Dents; &lC. These preparations| 1294. Lardner’s Tooth Powder. Tike 
should be compounded of materials which, of powdered charcoal (recent), 1 ounce; pre- 
while cleaning the teeth without injury to the) pared chalk (see No, 1292), 3 ounces; mix, 
enamel, will also be anti-acid, anti-scorbutic, and keep it from the air. A simple, but good 
and tonie in their action upon the gums. tooth powder, known also as Lardner’s Pre- 
Cooley savs: “ Great care should be taken to pared Charcoal, 

finely pulverize all the dry ingredients, and to 1295, Miahle’s Rational Dentifrice. 
reduce the harder and gritty ones to the state, Take.of sugar of milk, 3 ounces; tannin (tan- 
of impalpable powder, either by patient levi- nie acid), 3 drachms; red lake, 1 drachm ; 
gation or trituration, or by elutriation, (See, oil of mint and oil of aniseed, of cach 7 or 8 
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drops; neroli, 4 or 5 drops; mix. Very 
serviceable in foul, lax, or bleeding gums, 
loose or rotten teeth, &c. As a tooth powder 
it is improved by the addition of 1 ounce each 
of burnt hartshorn and cuttle-fish bone. 

1296. Deschamp’s Dentifrice for Re- 
moving the Yellow Color from Teeth. 
Take of dry hypochlorite of lime, 4 drachm; 
red coral, 2 drachins; triturate well and mix 
thoroughly. This powder is employed in the 
following manner: a new rahi is slightly 
moistened, then dipped in the powder and ap- 
plied to the teeth. According to Deschamp, 
@ few days’ use of this powder will produce a 
marked alteration in the appearance of the 
the teeth, which will acquire a white color. 

1297. An Excellent Dentifrice. Pre- 
cipitated chalk (see No. 1291), 1 pound; pow- 
dered borax, 4 pound; powdered myrrh, 4 
ounces; powdered orrix, 4 ounces. Mix, and 
sift through finest bolting cloth. (See No. 28.) 

1298. Morfit’s Dentifrice. Powdered 
willow charcoal, 4 ounces; chinchona bark 
and sugar of milk, in powders, each 1 pound ; 
old transparent soap, in powder, 4 ounces; 
mix ina marble mortar, sift through the finest 
bolting cloth (see No. 28), and perfume with 
attar cf orange-flower, 1 ounce. 

1299. Grosvenor’s Tooth Powder. 
Take of red coral, 6 ounces; prepared oyster- 
shells, 5 ounces; orris root, 1 “ounce; oil of 
rhodium, 4 or 5 drops; mix. This is the origi- 
nal formula. Equal parts of prepared shells, 
rose-pink, and cuttle-fish bone, are now gen- 
erally substituted for the coral. 1tis also sold 
as coral dentifrice and coral tooth powder. 
They are all favorites in the fashionable 
world. 

1300. Violet Tooth Powder. Take of 
recipitated chalk, 6 ounces ; cuttle-fish bone, 
ounces; rose-pink (bright), 24 ounces; orris 

root, 14 ounces; essence of violets (orris), 4 
fluid drachm; indigo (pure, to strike a violet 
tint), a sufficient quantity ; mix. A favorite 
dentifrice among ladies, 

1301. Areca Nut Tooth Powder. 
Take of areea nut charcoal, 5 ounces; cuttle- 
fish bone, 2 ounces; areea nuts (raw), Lounce; 
mix. About § drachm each of cloves and 
cassia are usually added, but it is better with- 
out any such addition. Areca nut charcoal, 
in fine powder, is often sold under this name. 
This powder cannot be excelled. 
1302.) 
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teeth and gums. Prepared oyster-shell is - 
commonly substituted for the coral, and alittle 
red bole added to color it. 


ooth Pastes; Tooth Elec: 


tuaries; Pates pour les 
Dents. These may consist of any of the 
substances ordinarily used as dentifrices, re- 
duced to the state of inpalpable powder, and 
beaten up with rufficient honey (liquetied by 
a gentle heat), syrup, or capillaire, to give 
them the form of a smooth and moderately 
stiff paste or electuary, a sufficient quantity 
of aromatics being usnally added, as it were, 
to “embalm and perfume the mouth.” Hovey 
of roses is often, and conserve of roses some- 
times, used for those in which their odor and 
color are suitable. A little rectified spirit ix a 
useful addition, as tending to preserve them, 
and promote their action. A little eau de Co- 
logne or lavender water is often employed, 
with the same intention. They are usually 
put up in porcelain or ornamental glazed earth- 
enware pots, furnished with closely fitting 
covers, to preserve their contents from = the 
air. The mixed powders should be passed 
through a very fine gauzessieve, before addin 
the honey, and the paste should not be noted 
until the day folowing that on which it is 
made. (Sce No, 1288.) 

1306. Ward's Tooth Paste. Take of 
prepared chalk (see No. 1292), 2 ounces: 
myrrh, rhatany root, and cuttle-fish bone, 
each, 4 ounce; orris root, } ounce; honey, 3 
ounces. A very useful dentifrice in foul, 
spongy, and seorbutic gums, loose and rotten 
teeth, de. This is also known as Zeiter’s An 
ti-scorbulie Dentifrice. 

1307. Areca Nut Charcoal Tooth 
Paste. Areca nut charcoal (recent, in fine 
or beaten up with pure honey or capil- 
ilaire, Aromatics, though commonly added, 
do not improve its efficacy. (See No. 1302.) 

1308. Areca Nut Tooth Paste. Take 
of recently burnt areca-nut charcoal, in fine 
yowder (see No. 1302), 5 parts: raw or un- 
wurnt arecanuts, I part; hovey, liquefied by a 
gentle heat, and allowed to cool, sufficient to 


(See No.) make them into a stiff paste, addmy gradual- 


ly, for each ounce of the mixture, about 1 


" 1802. Areca Nut Charcoal is prepared fluid drachm rectified spirit, holding in solu- 
and kept by only a few houses; four-tifths of! tion oil of cassia and oil of cloves, of each 


that sold by the druggists is spurious. The 
genuine powder is heavier and harder than 
common chareoal. and has a peculiar ap- 
pearance and feel, when pressed with the fin- 
gers, Which is readily distmguishable, 

1303. Pearl Dentifrice; Pearl Tooth 
Powder. Take of white marble-dust, 4 
ounces; cuttle-fish bone, 1 ounce; smalts 
(finest), L drachin; essence de petit-grain, 10 
to 12 drops; mix. A favorite with ladies who 


10 or 12 drops. The next day beat up the 
mass again, adding, if necessary, a few drops 
of proof spint, or of eau de rose or orange- 
flower water, to give it a proper consistence, 
and at once put it into pots. A very excellent 


| preparation, 


1309. Vanilla Tooth Paste. Tuke of 


‘the finest vanilla, Ldrachni; cloves, 4 drachm; 


lump sugar and cuttle-fish bone, of each 4 


ounce ; white murble-dust, 1 ounce ; mix, trit- 


have white, healthy teeth. Precipitated chalk urate them to an mpalpable powder, and then 
or heavy carbonate of magnesia is Commonly beat them to a paste with about 2 ounces 
substituted for the marble-dust, but the qual-| syrup of saffron. The product is much = es- 
ity of the product suffers in all but color, teemed for rapidly whitening the teeth and 

1304. Pelletier’'s Quinine Dentifrice. deodorizing the breath. 5 or 6 drops of es- 
Take of red coral, 8 ounces; myrrh, Ldrachm; sence of ambergris or musk, dissolved in 1 
disulphate of quinine, 15 grains; scent at fluid drachm of rectified spirit, are often add- 
will; mix. Recommended as a tonic for the: ed, and improve it. 


TOOTH AND MOUTH WASHES. 


1310. Peruvian Bark Tooth Paste. 
This paste is made by adding 14 or 2 drachms 
of Peruvian bark, in very fine powder, to the 
laxt receipt. It is a useful tonic in sponginess, 
foulness, and scurvy of the guins. (See No. 
1312.) 

1311. Soap Tooth Paste. Take of Cas- 
tile soap (air-dried, 1n fine powder), and cuttle- 
fish bone, of each 2 ounces; honey, 4 er 5 
ounces; aromatics or perfume at will, with or 
without the addition of a little rectified spirit. 
A very excellent preparation, superior te all the 
other pastes for cleaning the teeth and remov- 
ing tartar and animaleiuie from them, but. in- 
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burnt, and have a uniform dark color and a 
dull surface. If the heat employed be much 
higher than that named, the charcoal acquires 
v brilliant surface, and is greatly deteriorated 
in quality. The pieces selected should be 
kept in close vessels for further use or opera- 
tion; any exposure to the air weakens its 
power of absorption, 

1318. Peruvian Tooth Paste. This is 
formed by adding about 14 to 2 drachms of 
Peruvian bark, in very fine powder, to every 
ounce of the dry ingredients of any simple 
}tooth paste, before beating them up with 
honey or syrup. A useful tonic for tender, 


ferior in blanching and preservative qualities | spongy, foul, or scorbutic grins, and said to 
to areca nut charcoal paste. A pink or rose | fix loose teeth, A little powdered myrrh is 
color may be given it by adding 1 drachin of, sometimes added. 

finely powdered eochineal, or a fluid drachm| 1319. Quinine Tooth Paste. Take red 
or two of the tincture. It is commonly or-| coral. 3 ounces; cuttle-fish bone, 1 ounce; 
dered in books to be made with honey of roses, | disulphate of quinine, § drachin; mix, tritu- 
but the alkali of the soap spoils the color of) rate to very fine powder, add honey (white), 


this article. 

known under the names of Spanish Deatifrice, 

and Castilian Tooth Cream, 
1312. Violet Tooth Paste. 


prepared chalk, 3 ounces; cuttie-fish bone and 


Take of 
‘sometimes added, 
white sugar (powdered), of each, 2 ounces;: popular article, 


The above preparation is also 4 ounces; and a few drops attar of roses, or 
neroli, dissolved ino rectified spirit, 3° fluid 


drachms; and beat the whole to a paste. A 
little powdered) myrrh (1 to 3 drachms) is 
A very fashionable and 
Use, &¢., the same as Peru- 


orris root (powdered), 1 ounce; smalts, 2 to 3) vian paste. 


drachins; mix with sufficient svrup of violets 
to make a paste. A fashionable tooth-paste, 
highly esteemed for its power of cleaning the 
teeth, and its delicate color and odor. 


1320. Opiate Tooth Paste. Honey, 
powdered orris, and precipitated chalk (see No. 
1291), each & pound; rose pink, 2 drachins. 
tub into paste with simple syrup, and per- 


1313. Odontine. There are. several; fume with oils of cloves, nutmeg, and rose, 
dentifrices advertised under this name, two} each $ ounce. 
or three of which have acquired avery 1321. Patey’s Orris Tooth Paste. 
large sale in the fashionable world. That of Take 1 pound Paris white, $ pound rose pink, 
an eminent perfumery house appears to have) 3 ounces orris root; alin, § ounce ; ob cloves 
the following composition :—Cuttle-fish bone, |and nutmegs, each Lo drachm. Use honey 
Castile soap and red coral, equal parts; color| enough to form a paste. 
with tincture of cochineal and mix with honey | 1322, Dr. King’s Tooth Paste. Pre- 
sufficient to make a paste, and essential oils to} pared chalk (sce No. 1292), L part; powdered 
aromatize, a sufficient quantity of each. Peruvian bark, L part: powdered old Windsor 

1314. Pellitier’s Odontine is said to}seap, 1 part. Mix with equal parts of the 
consist of pulverized sepia-bone (cuttle-fish | tinctures of rhatany and myrrh; oil of echeck- 
bone), with a little butter of cacao, beaten |erberry to flavor. This paste is a fine pre- 
up with honey and aromatized or scented with, paration for soft, spongy gums and loose teeth. 
essential oils, 

1315. Magic Tooth Paste. Take of 
white marble-dust. 2 ounces; punnce-stone in 
impalpable powder, 14 ounces; rose-pink, 4 
sineee ean of roses, 7 or 8 drops; ie as ooth and Mouth Wash- 
before with sufficient honey to make a paste. es. These are used to rinse the mouth, 
A favorite nostriun for rapidly cleaning and, and particularly the teeth and gums, a few 
whitening the teeth, but one not adapted for); drops, more or Jess, of them being added to 
free or frequent use. Fabout a wine-glasstul of water for the purpose. 

1316. Charcoal Tooth Paste. Takeof, In some cases their action is promoted by the 
chlorate of potassa in very fine powder, 1] use of the tooth-brush, : 
drachin; finely powdered charcoal, 2 ounces;} 13824. Eau Botot. Tincture of cedar 
honey (best raw, coid), 14 ounces; suffi@ient) wood, L pint; tineture of myrrh and rhatany, 
mint water to flavor; forma paste as before, each 4 ounces; oil of peppermint and rose, 
A rather wnchemical mixture, esteemed, par- | each 10 drops, | Mix. 
ticularly by sinokers, for deodorising the we 1325. Violet Mouth Wash. Tincture 
and breath. Hof oriis, essence of rose, and alcohol, each 4 

1317. To Prepare Charcoalas a Den-, pint: oil of almonds. 5 drops. Mix. 
tifrice. To prepare chareoal of the highest | 1326. Mexican Toeth Wash. Take of 
quality, as a dentifrice, requires: considerable | pulverized orris root, L ounce; tonqua beans, 
skill and care. The substance, whether wood) L ounce; Peruvian bark, 4 ounce; oak bark, § 
or nut, should not be in larger than one inch | ounce; alechol, L pint; water, J pint; let the 

ieces; the carbonization should) be effected | above stand for 12 days, and filter; color with 
in covered crucibles. at alow red heat—in nos alkanet root, An elegant tooth wash. 
ease exceeding a dull cherry red.—and the! 1827. Balm of Thousand Flowers. 
whole should be cooled out of contact with the Take of white Castile soap, 2 ounces; honey, 
air, Onopening the crucible, only these pieces 4 ounces; water, 12 ounces; alcohol, 4 ounces; 
should be selected for use which are properly | melt the Castile soap and honey in the alcobol 
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and water witha gentle heat. Flavor with 
oil of rose and wintergreen. Used as a denti- 
frice. 

1328. Wash to Harden the Gums. 
Take § pint of Jamaica spirits, § tea-spoouful 
each powdered alin and saltpetre pulverized, 
and 1 onnee of pulverized myrrh. Mix. 

1329. Cologne Tooth Wash. Eau de 
Cologne, 1 quart; tincture of myrrh, 4 ounces. 
Mix. 

1330. Sozodont. Tuke of salts of tartar 
(carbonate of potassa), § ounce; honey, 4 
ounces ; seahor 2 ounces; water, 10 ounces; 
oil wintergreen and oil rose, sufficient to 
flavor, An elegant dentifrice. 

1331. Cleveland's Tooth Wash. Tinc- 
tures of myrrh, Peruvian bark, and gentian 
root, each 1 fluid ounce; aqua ammonia, 1 
drachm; pure water, § pint; tincture of 
Wintergreen, or any flavor tosnit; mix. This 
is a fine wash for the mouth, gums, and teeth. 

1332. Myrrh Tooth Wash; Kirk- 
land’s Tooth Lotion. Take of tincture of 
myrrh, 1 ounce; water, 2 ounces; mucilage, 
s ounce; agitate them well together, and again 
each time betore use. A838 a wash In rotten 
and loose teeth, foul, spongy, and ulcerated 
gums, fetid breath, &e¢., it is) often very 
serviccable where there is a scorbutic¢ taint. 

1333. Myrrh and Borax Mouth 
Wash. Rub well together in a mortar, 1 
ounce each of borax and honey > then gradu- 
ally add 1 quart spirit of wine (not above 
proof), and add L ounce each of gum myrrh 
and red sannders wood. Macerate for 14 
davs, and filter. This is an excellent wash 
for the gums and mouth. 

1334. To Cleanse the Spaces Be- 
tween the Teeth. Some dentists recom- 
mend silk floss for cleaning the spaces between 
teeth, but we kuow from experience, that 
No. 8 gun rings are superior. ‘They are much 
more convement Im every respect. 

1335. Wash to Beautify the Teeth. 
Dissolve 2 ounces borax in 3 pounds boiling 
water, and before it is cold add 1 tea-spoonful 
spirits of camphor, and bottle for use. A 
table-spoontul of this mixture, mixed with an 
equal quantity of tepid water, and applied 
daily with a seft brush, preserves and beauti- 
fies the teeth, extirpates all tartarous adhe- 
sion, arrests decay, Induces a healthy action 
in the gums, and makes the teeth pearly 
white. 

1336. Cachou Aromatise. These 
popular pastilles for perftuunng the breath are 


thus made: Dissolve 34 ounces extract of | 


liqnorice in 4 ounces water, by the heat of a 
water bath, and add pulverized guim-arabie, 4 
ounce; and Bengal catechu in) powder, 1 
ounce, HKvaporate to the consistence of an 
extract, and then mix in thoroughly, pow: 
dered mastic, charcoal, cascarilla, and orris 
root, each 4 drachin. When the iauss has 
been reduced to the proper consistence, it is 
to be removed from the fire, treated with attar 
of peppermint, 30 drops; tinctures of amber- 
gris and musk, 5 drops; and then poured out 
upon an oiled slab, and rolled to a very thin 
sheet. After cooling, blotting paper is pressed 
upen it to absorb any adhering oil, and the 
surfaces gre moistened with water, and 
covered with silver leaf. When dry it is to 
be divided into sinall bits of the size of a lentil. 


FUMIGATING 


PASTILS. 
| 
| 


Pumigating Pastils; In- 
cense Pastilles, These are 


small masses essentially composed of pow- 
dered charcoal and aromatic substances that 
init fragrant fumes durmg combustion, with 
the addition of sufficient nitre or saltpetre to 
canse them to slowly consume away, without 
flame, When kindled. Their common form is 
jthat of a small cone with a triangular of 
tripod base, of about § to 1 inch in height, 
sand about § inch diameter at the larger part. 
i This form is most simply and conveniently 
'given ther. by pressing the muss, whilst soft, 
nto a mould of Icad or porcelain, The dry 
ingredients should be first reduced to fine 
“powder, and the balsams and essential oils 
(if any) being added, the whole should be 
| thoroughly and perfectly incorporated, after 
which the mixture should be beaten to the 
consistence of a stiff ductile mass or dough 
‘with the LHquid ordered for the purpose. 
| When powdered gum is one of the ingredients, 
the mass should be beaten up with water; 
but otherwise mucilage must be employed. 
~Gun-tragacanth, owing to its greater thicken- 
ing and binding powers, is here generally pre- 
ferred to gum-arabic. The charcoal of the 
light woods, as the linden, willow, and alder, 
‘make the bext pastils; that of the first being 
Inost esteemed for this purpose in France. 
The following receipts are among the best 
that can be made, and will serve as examples 
‘of these articles, from which the operator will 
be able to devise others: 

1338. Dr. Paris’s Fumigating Pastils. 
| Pulverize } pound benzoin, ¢ pound cascarilla, 
112 ounces myrrh, and 14 pounds charcoal ; 
}mix them through a sieve; then add $ ounce 

each of attars of nutmegs and of cloves; dis- 
'solve 2 ounces of nitre in sufficient imucilage 
of tragacanth to make the whole into a stiff 
paste, beat well in a mortar, make into pas- 
tils, and dry. 

| 1839. Perfumers’ Fumigating Pas- 
‘tils, Take of guin benzoin, 2 ounces (avoir- 
(dupois); olibanuin (in) tears), 14 ounces; 
storax (in tears), L ounce; cascarila and gum. 
trazacanth, of each 2 ounce; nitre, 2 ounces; 
charcoal, 1¢ pounds ; mix, and beat them up 
With water or rose water. 

1340. Piesse’s Fumigating Pastils. 
Dissolve # ounce mtre in 4 pint rose water; 
mix this with 4 pound willow cbarcoal, and 
hdry it thoroughly ino a warm place. When 
;the nitrated chareoal is perfectly dry, pour 
upon it a mixture of § drachm each of the 
attars of thvine, caraway, rose, lavender, 
cloves, and santal; then = stir in 6 ounces 
benzoic acid (tlowers of benzoin); mix thor- 
oughly through a sieve, then beat in a mortar 
with sufficient mucilage to bind together. 
Make into pastils, and dry, 

1341. Basis for French Pastils. Take 
of charcoal, 14 pounds avoirdupois; nitre, 2 
coumees guu-tragacanth, 1 ounee; mix in 
ithe dry state. It is used asa basis for the 
following French pastils, as well as many 
others :— 

1342. Pastilles aux Fleurs d’Oranges. 
To each pound of Nos. 1341 or 1639, add of 
‘orange powder (genuine), 24 ounces avoirdu- 
pois; neroli, Lo Tmperial fluid) drachm; and 
i beat up the mass with cau de fleurs d’oranges, 
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1843. Pastilles a la Rose. To each!the recent or dried vegetables; whilst the 
pound of Nos, 1341 or 1342, add of pale rose. products keep better, and are quite free from 
powder, 3 ounces avoirdupois; essence of the peculiar rawness found m_ these from 
roses 2 Tinperial fluid drachins;, and beat up) fresh herbs and flowers, and which nothing 
the mass with ean de rose. but age, or redistillation, will remove. 

1344. Pastillesala Vanille. To each 1350. To Scent Tobacco. Fragrance 
pound of Nos, 1389 or 1341 (usually the first), may be imparted to tobacco, by mixing with 
add of vanilla (in fine powder), 2 ounces ay- it, while slihtly damp, a little cascarilla, 
virdupois ; cloves (in tine powder), § ounce; either in very fine shrets or recently powder- 
essence of vanilla, & Imperial fluid ounce;'ed; or by a like addition of any of the sub- 
oil of cloves, oil of cassia, of each § fluid stances noticed under fuinigating pastils (sea 
drachm; and beat up the mass with cinnamon: No. 1339) of which the odor is appropriate ta 
water. the purpose. Cigars may be perfumed) by 

1345. Pastils of Every Variety. The moistening them externally with concentrated 
products of the preceding formule are of ex-/ tincture of cascarilla, or tincture of benzoin 
cellent quality. They may be varied, to please | or storax, or a mixture of them; or a minute 
the fancy of the maker, by the omission of, portion of the powders, shred roots, or woods, 
some of their aromatic ingredients, or by the} may be done up with the bundle of leaves 
addition or substitution of others. Cheaper that form the centre of the cigar. The so- 
articles are made by simply increasing the: called arti-choleraic and disinfecting cigars 

roportion of the charcoal and saltpetre. are scented with camphor, cascarilla, and 


q 


vod burning qualities depend greatly on the 
completeness of the mixture, and the moder- 
ate compactness of the mass. If they burn 
too slowly, @ little more saltpetre may be 
added; if too fast, the quantity of saltpetre 
should be slightly lessened. Musk and civet, 
though often ordered in books as ingredients 
in pastils, should be avoided, as they give out 
a ieee odor during Combustion, Am. | 
bergris is also unsuited for an ingredient in| 
them. 

1346. Incense. Stornx, 24 ounces; ben- 
zoin, 12 ounces; musk 15 grains; burnt sugar, 
4 ounce; frankincense, 24 ounces; gum-tra- | 
gacanth, 14 ounces; rose-water sufficient to- 
form & mass; to be divided into small tablets. 

1347. Incense. Powdered cuascarilla. 2 
ounces: myrrh, storax, benzoin, burgundy | 
pitch, each L ounce; mix. Or: 

1348. FineIncense, Takeof olibanum | 
(true), 7 parts; guin benzoein, 2 parts; mix. 
Or: To the last, add of cascarilla bo part. The 
preceding, placed ona hot iron plate, or burned | 
moa censer, were formerly used to perfume 
apartinents, The incense used in the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and in the tem- 
ples of India, consists wholly or chiefly of 
olibanum. 

1349. Preserved Flowers and Herbs. 
Flowers, herbs, and other like vegetable sub- 
stances, are now generally preserved, for dis- 
tillation, by means of common salt. T} 


ie 
process simply consists in intimately mixing | 
the flowers, &e., with about ¢ their weight of 
good dry salt, and ramming down the mixture 
as tightly as possible, in strong casks or jars. 
The casks or Jars are then placed in the cellar, 
or other cold place, and covered with boards, 
on which heavy weights are put, to keep the 
mass tight and close. In this state they may 
be preserved from season to season, or even | 
for two or three years. The flowers, &c., |! 
should be recently gathered, and free from 


benzoin. 

1351. Scented or Aromatic Candles. 
These are prepared by introducing a very 
small quantity of any appropriate aromatic 
into the material (fut, wax, or wick) of which 
they are made, whilst it is in the liquid: state. 
Camphor, gum benzoin, balsam of Peru, cas- 
carilla, essential oils, &e., are generally the 
substances selected. Care must be taken not 
to overdo it, as then the candles will) burn 
smoky and give little light. 

1352. To Make Snuff Scents. Of the 
substances used, singly and combined, to scent 
snuff, the following may be mentioned as the 
principal:—tonqua beans, and their oil or 
essence; ambergris, musk, civet, and their 


ESSENCOR, : 
1353. To Scent Snuff. A sufficient 
quantity of the powder, essence, or oil, hav- 


ing been well mixed with a little snuff the 


iperfumed mixture is) added to the whole 


quantity of snuff to be seeuted, and the mass 
well stirred up and turned over. Tt is: lastly 


passed or-rubbed through a sieve, to ensure 


the perfect diffusion of the scent through the 
Whole mass, 

1354. To Restore the Odor of Musk. 
Genuine musk frequently becomes nearly in- 
odorous by keeping, but its perfume is restored 
by exposing it to the fumes of ammonia, or 
by mneisteniug it with ammonia water. 

1355. Peau d’Espagne, or Spanish 
Skin, is merely highly-perfumed deather. 
Take of oil of rose, neroli, and santal, each 4 
ounce; oil of lavender, verbena, bergamot, 
each 4 ounce; oi] of cloves and cinnamon, 
each 2 drachms; in this dissolve 2 ounces 
gum benzoin. In this steep good pieces of 
waste leather for a day or two, and dry it 
over a@ line. Prepare a paste by rubbing in 
a lnortar, 1 drach of civet with LE drach of 
rain musk, and enough guimn-tragacanth 
Inacilage to give a proper consistence. The 


dew or moisture; and the salt should be quite (Jeather is cut up into pieces about 4 inches 
dry, to ensure which it may be exposed for 2 ‘square; two of these are pasted together with 


or 3 bours in au oven. The above is the 
method now generally followed, by our man- 
ufactuning perfumers and wholesale druggists, 
for preserving fresh aromatic vegetable sub- 
stances for subsequent distillation, It is 
found that the odor of distilled waters, oils, 
&e., obtained from flowers, &e., thus pre 
served, is superior to that of those from either 


the above paste, placed between 2 pieces of 
paper, Weighted or pressed until dry. It may 
then be inclosed in silk or satin. It gives off 
its odor for years; 1s much used for perfuming 
paper, envelopes, &e.; for which purpose 1 or 
2 pieces of the perfumed leather, kept in the 
drawer or desk containing the paper, will 
impart to it # fine and durable perfume. 
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Syrups. Syrups are solutions of ter or thin aqueous fluid. These proportions 
su 


more or less strong according to, allow for the water that is lost by evaporation 


the object for which they are used. In the; 
preparation of syrups, if care be taken to em- | ; , 18} 
ploy the best refined sugar, and either distilled CC®, and epee sies good keeping qualities. 
water or filtered rain water, they will be | They closely correspond to those recommend- 
rendered much less liable to spontaneous ed by Guibourt for the production of a perfect 
decomposition, and will be perfectly trans- |SY™UD, which, he says, consists of 30 parts 
parent, without the trouble of clarification. eae ae baat a oule aligned 

On. 0 cation of Sug single Jump, and by preference taken from the 


When inferior sugar is employed, | 
aking. 3s : *~ 3. bottom or broad end of the loaf; as, when 
rb ao ca tea ree engage ao taken from the smaller end, or if ‘it be pow: 


best done by dissolving the sugar in the water | : 

Ae fruit suices cold, os hee beating up qi dered oe brnived, the syrup will be more or 
: : : ess cloudy. 

little of the cold syrup with some white of 1861. Amount of Heat to be Em- 


egg, and 1 or 2 ounces of cold water, until the ; L 
meas froths well; this must be added to| Ployed in Making Syrups. In the prep- 
aration of syrups itis of great importance to 


thevsyeup iu the bailey, pod the whee nesee employ as little heat ax possible, as a solution 


pled, a good froth; heat should now be ap- of sugar, even when kept at the temperature 


d, and the scum which forms removed se 
from time to time with a clean skimmer. As/| Of boiling water, undergoes slow decomposi- 
tion. The best plan is to pour the water 


soon as the syrup begins to slightly simmer 

it must be removed from the fire, and allowed (Cold) over the sugar, and to allow the two 

to stand until it has cooled a little, when it, ‘9 lie together fur a few hours, in a covered 
vessel, occasionally stirring, and then to ap- 


should be again skimmed, if necessary, and 

then passed through aglean flannel. “When ply a gentle heat, preferably that of steam or 
vegetable infusions or solutions enter into the omer Caley) pave Page oe 
Gomponttionict ey tupy, Wey Soud De ren unless it has been allowed to boil melt ut if 


cee Peers venrens © ena this method be adopted, the ebullition should 
| a E S >" - be only of the gentlest kind (simmering), and 
1358. Filters for Syrups. hy rups are should be checked after the lapse of one or 
usually filtered, on the nine eae M Peake ‘two minutes. When it is necessary to thicken 
them through creased 1 Lens On a a syrup by boiling, a few fragments of glass 
small scale, conical flannel bags h di fieul ¥ {should be introduced. in order to lower the 
adopted. Thick syrups filter with difficulty, boiling point. In boiling syrups, if they ap- 
hence it is a good plan to dilute oe pear likely to boil over, a little oil, or rubbing 
filtering, and afterwards evaporate them to / the edge of the pan with soap, will preveut it. 
the required consistency. Forsmall quantities | corps are judged by the manufacturer to bo 
clarification involves less trouble than filtra- sufficiently boiled, when some taken up in a 


during the process, and are those best calcu- 
lated to produce a syrup of the proper consist- 


tion. (See No. 1357.) SHOUT: ae 7 
: ‘ pours out like oil; or, a drop cooled on 
1359. To make a Conical Filter. ih thumb nail gives a proper thread when 
Take a square piece of — touched. (See No, 1368.) When a thin skin 


flannel or Canton flan- 
nel, fold it diagonally, 
and sew two of the 
corresponding edges to- 
gether with an over-lap 
seam, leaving the other 


appears on blowing upon the syrup, it is 
judged to be completely saturated. These 
rude tests often lead to errors, which might be 
eaxily prevented by employing the proper 
proportions, or determining the specific 


Boas gravity. 
two edges open; then 1862. Table of Specific Gravities of 
fold the open edge over, Syru 


ps. 
The degrees of Baumé here given are those 
of his heavy saccharometer. 


sufficiently to make the 
opening level. (See Fig. 
l.) This fold gives a 


i Sugar Specific 
fitteu to te ape, 2k Seeks 
end, preventing the filter in some measure 0 1.000 
from collapsing. Professor Parrish, in his book 5 1.020 
on Practical Pharmacy, 10 1.040 
recommends the use of a ¢ 15 1.062 
conical wire frame (see 2) 1.081 
Fig. 2) to support the fil- 95 1.104 
ter. The frame is made to 30) 1.128 
fit into the top of a suita- 35° 1.152 
ble tin bucket, being sup- AO 1.197 
ported by a rim or flange 450 1.204 

. around the top of the 50 1.230 
frame, projecting  suth- Fiq, 2 ne 1.257 
ciently to rest on the edge ee GO LORY 
of the bucket. The filter must fit the frame. 67 1.321 


1360. Quantity of Sugar Used in 


Syrups. The proper quautity of: The latter density is about the syrupus o 
sugar for syrups will, in general, be found to: ‘the pharmacopasias; that of the U.S. Ph. Eas 


be 2 pounds avoirdupois to every pint of wa- | SP: ev. 1.317; that of the British Ph. is 1.330. 
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1363. To Determine the Density of 
Syrup. A fluid ounce of saturated syrup 
weighs 5774 yraina; a gailon weighs 13: 

ounds avoirdupois; its specific gravity is 

319 to 1.321, or 35° Baring; its boiling point 
is 221° Fah., and its density at the tempera- 
tare of 212° ig 1.260 to 1.261, or 30° Baume. 
The ayrups prepared with the juices of fruits 
mark about 2° or 3° more on Bauine’s scale 
than the otber syrups. (Cooley.) According 
to Ure, the decimal part of the number denot- 
ing the specific gravity of a sxrup, multiphed 
by 26, gives the number of pounds of sugar it 
contains per gallon, very nearly, 

1364. To Preserve Syrups. The pre- 
servation of syrups, as well as of all saccharine 
solutions, is best promoted by keeping them 
in amoderately cool, but nota very cold pee 
Let syrups be kept in vessels well closed, and 7 
in a@ situation where the temperature never: 
rises above 55° Fah. They are better kept in’ 
small than in large bottles, as the longer a’ 
bottle lasts, the more frequently it wall be 
opened, and, consequently, the more it will 
be exposed to the air. By bottling svrups 
whilst boiling hot, and immediately corking | 
down and tying the bottles over with blad-- 
dar, perfectly air-tight, they may be preserved, ; 
even at a summer heat, for years, without 
fermenting or losing their transparency. 

1365. To Prevent Syrup from Candy- 
ing. The candying or crystallization of 
syrup, unless it be over-saturated with sugar, 
may be prevented by the addition of a little 
acetic or citric acid (2 or 3 drachms per gal- 
lon); confectioners add a little cream of tartar 
to the sugar, to prevent grauulation. 

13866. To Prevent Syrup from Fer- 
menting. The fermentation of syrups may 
be effectually prevented by the addition of a 
little sulphite of potassa or of lime. A cele- 
brated French chemist recommends the addi- 
tion of about 3 to 4 per cent. sugar of milk, 
with the same intention, Fermenting syrups 


may be immediately restored by exposing the 
vessel containing them to the temperature of 
boiling whter, The addition of a little spirit 
ix also good. 

1367. To Bleach Syrup. Syrups may 
be decolored by agitation with, or filtration 
through, animal charcoal. 

13868. Degrees of Boiling Sugar. 
In preparing ‘sugar for candies, &c., the con 
fectioner requires different degrees of boiling 
in order to bring the sugar to the proper 
state for the various articles he prepares. 
Well clarified and perfectly transparent syrup 
is boiled until a skimmer dipped into it, and a 
portion touched between the forefinger and 
thumb, on opening them, is drawn into a 
small threal which crystallizes and breaks. 
This is called a weak candy height. 

If boiled again, it will draw into a larger 
ktring, and if bladders may be blown with the 
mouth through the drippings from the ladle, 
it has acquired the second degree, and is 
called bloom sugar. 

After still further boiling, it arrives at the 
state called feathered sugar. To determine 
this, dip the skimmer and shake it over the; 
pan, then give it a sudden flirt orjerk, and the 
sugar will fly off like feathers. 

The next degree is that of crackled sugar, in 
which state the sugar that hangs to a stick 
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ut directly into cold wa 


dipped into it, and 
off, but turns hard and 


ter, 18 not dissolv 
snaps. 

The last stage of boiling reduces it to cara- 
mel sugar, and is proved by dipping a stick 
into the sugar and then into cold water, when, 
on the moment it touches the water, it will 
shap like glass. It has now arrived at a full 
candy height. 

Throughout the boiling, the fire must not 
be too fierce, as it will discolor the syrup. 
The best safeguard against this is the use of 
steam heat. Color may be given to the 
candy by adding the coloring matter to the 
syrup before boiling it. Flavoring essences 
must be added when the process is nearly 
complete. 

1369. To Make Syrups for the Man- 
ufacture of Cordials and Liquors, Tuko 
1 pint of water to every 2 pounds of sugar 
used; this proportion will make a fine syrup, 
about 324 Baumé, but the manufacturer often 
requires Weaker syrups, when preparing infe- 
rior cordials, and the easiest method of ascer- 
taining the proper point of concentration is 
by the use of that variety of Baumé’s hy- 
droineter, called a saccharometer. Beat up 
the whites of 2 eggs (if you are clarifying 
about 10 pounds of sugar, or mix in this pro- 
portion), until it is very frothy, and then mix 
in with the rest. 

(1870. Plain Syrup. Put into a very 
clean copper, 100 pounds loaf sugar and J 
gallons water; take the white of 12 good 
eges, Whisk them up to a froth in a pan, and 
put them into a copper before the fire is light- 
ed; stir them well in the sugar, make a good 
fire, and let the mixture be still. Asit comes 
toward boiling, the senm will rise; be par- 
ticular not to let it bubble or boil, but simmer; 
as soon ax the scum is seen to break through 
the edge of the copper, damp the fire, and 
take off the first scum; then stir it up and 
let it simmer; keep skimming it until it be- 
comes clear and bright, and the scum as white 
as inilk; then draw your fire, and take it out 
of the copper, and it will be fit for use. The 
quantity thus made will be 10 gallons. 

1371. Gum Syrup. _ Dissolve 20 pounds 
best clear white gun-arabic in 4 gallons water 
nearly boiling bot; take 60 pounds snyar, 
melt and clarify it with 1 gallon water, add 
the gum solution, and boil for 2 minutes. 

1372. Raspberry Syrup. This syrup 
is sometimes used to give & vinous body and 
flavorto brandy. It is made of 2 pints filtered 
raspberry juice, and 43 pounds sugar. Select 
the fruit, either white or red. Having picked 
them over, mash them ina pan, which put in 
a warm place until fermentation has com- 
menced. Let it stand for about 3 days, All 
mMucilaginous fruits require this, or else they 
would jelly when bottled. Now filter the 


juice through a close flannel bag, or blotting- 


paper, and add sugar in the proportion men- 
tioned above; this bad better be powdered. 
Place the syrup on the fire, and as it heats 
skim it carefully, but do not let it boil; or 
mix it ina glass vessel or earthenware jar, 
and place in a pan of water on the fire. 
(This is simply a water-bath.) When the 
syrup is dissolved, so that when you di 

your fore-finger in it and apply it to the ball 
of your thuub, aud then separate the thumb 
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and finger, the fine thread of syrup reaches 
from each without breaking, take it off; strain 
through a cloth; bettle when cold; cover 
with tissue paper dipped in brandy, and tie 
down with a bladder until wanted for use. 
1373. Imitation Raspberry Syrup. 
Dissolve 50 pounds white sugar in 10 gallons 
water; then make an infusion of 4 pound 


Ina covered vessel, stirring occasionally as it 
cools, and when cold, filter through flannel ; 
stir thisinfusion into the syrup; then stir in 
§ pound tartari¢e acid previously dissolved in 1 
quart water. Color the mixture with } to 4 
gallon cherry juice, Using more or less, as re- 
quired to produce the desired color, This 
produces a splendid imitation of raspberry 
syrup at a comparatively trifling cost. 

1374, Parrish’s Strawberry Syrup. 
Take 4 quarts fresh fruit; express the juice, 
and strain; add water until it measures 4 
juts. Dissolve 8 pounds raw sugar in this 
by the aid of heat; raise it to the boiling 
yoint, and strain. If itis to be kept till the 
flowing season, it should be poured, while 
hot, into dry bottles, filled to the neck, and’ 
securely corked, This furnishes a key for the 
treatment of the whole family of fruit juices. 

1375. Lemon Syrup. Take 5 gallons 
demon juice, L ounce best oil of lemons dis- 
solved in 4 pint of alcohol; or the rinds of 16 
lemons rubbed with sugar to extract the es- 
sential oil; dissolve 80 pounds of sugar in 
the juice, and boil for 2 minutes; skim, then 
strain. 

1376. Orgeat Syrup. Take 10 pounds 
sweet ane 4 pounds bitter almonds; 
cover them with naling hot water; Jet them 
stand till nearly cold. and peel them by press- 
ing through your fingers; beat them in a 
stone or brass mortar to avery fine paste with 
some sugar, adding water slowly; | press 
through a linen cloth, so as to get 5 gallons 
of a Heuid resembling rich milk; dissolve in 
this liquid 80 pounds sugar; boil up onee, 


\ 


and add L pint orange-flower water; then: 


strain. - 
1377. Arrack Punch Syrup.) Take 
534 pounds sugar; 38¢ gallons water. Boil 


up well, then add 1g gallons lemon juice, and 
stir till the liquid is clear; pour it ito a clean 
tub, and, when nearly cool, add 5 gallons Ba- 
tavia arrack, theu filter. 

1378. Syrupof Coffee. Take 10 pounds 
best, Java coffee. fresh roasted and ground, 
and 6 gallons boiling water. Let it stand, | 
well covered, till cool; strain and press; next 
dixsolve in this infusion 80 pounds sugar; boil 
and skim for 2 minutes, and then strain. 

1379. Cinnamon Syrup. Take} ounce 


powdered orris reot in 4 gallon boiling water, 


oi! of Ceylon cinnamon, rubbed and dried up 
with carbonate of magnesia in aw mortar, so as 
tomake ita powder; put itin a filter bag, 
and pour d gallons water on it; pour the wa- 


ter over and over till it runs clear; get in) 


this way 5 gallons clear high-flavored water ; 
dissolve SO pounds of sugar i the flavored 
water, and boil for 2 minutes; then skim and 
strain. 

1380. Sirop Capillaire. Maidenhair 
Svrup. Take b pound maidenhir herb, and 
od gallons boiling water.  Macerate till cold ; 
strain without pressing. so as to get 5 gallons; 
take the whites of 3 cwes beaten to froth, and- 
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mix them with the infusion; keep back a 
quart of the liquid; then dissolve and boil in 
the above 80 pounds sugar by a good heat; 
When the scum rises, put ima little from the 
quart of cold liquid, and this will make the 
scum settle; let it raise and settle 3. times; 
then skim, and when perfectly clear add ¢ 
pint orange-flower water; then boil once up 
again and strain, 

1381. Cherry Syrup. Take 5 gallons 
cherry juice; let it ferment a few days; dis- 
solve and boil 80 pounds of sugar; when 
clear, skim) aud strain, 

1382. Syrup of Orange Peel. Rc- 
duce 2 ounces dried orange peel to coarse 
powder, put it in a sinall glass percolator, and 
pour deodorized alcohol slowly on it till 6 
fluid ounces of tincture have passed; evapo- 
rate this spontaneously to 2° fluid ounces; 
triturate this with § ounce carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 1 ounce sugar and $ a pint water 
gradually added; pour this on a filte7, and 
When it ceases to puss, add water till a pint of 


filtrate is obtained; to this add 24 Ha 
sugar; dissolve with a gentle heat, and strain 


if necessary. 

1383. Punch Syrup. Digest 8 ounces 
fresh lemon peel cut in small pieces and 
bruised, in 12 ounces Jamaica rum for 3 days, 
and strain. Mix 28 ounces strained Jemon 
juice with 18 ounces rum; ailow it to settle, 


aad filter through paper. Dissolve 5 pounds 


‘powdered white sugar in 42 ounces rum at a 


gentle heat, and when cool, mix all the liquids 
together. This is in no way inferior to the 
most celebrated European punch syrups. 


Gyrups for Soda or Min- 
eral Waters. The following 


is a collection of well approved receipts for 
flavoring mineral waters, selected) principally 
from the “ Druggist’s Circular and Chemical 
Gazette.” Most of the syrups not made from 
fruits may have a litthe guim-arabic added, in 
order to produce a rich froth when the soda 
water is added. 

1885. Simple Syrup. To & pounds 
finest white sugar, add 2 quarts water and the 
whites of 2 eggs; stir until all the sugar is 
dissolved ; simmer for 2 or 3 minutes ; skim 
well, and strain through a fine flammel bag. 
The following syrups for soda water may be 
produced by empioving the above syrup as & 
basis, A Variety of other svraps mav be made 
inthe same way by using the artificial fruit 
CSSCTICOEN, (Sec No. 1045, also last receipt.) 

1386. Simple Syrup. White sugar. 10 
pounds; water, LT gallon; isinglass (best), 
ounce (or, the white of an cee). Dissolve 
the isinglass in hot water, and add it to the 
hot syrup. The svrap is to be made with 
gentle heat, and then strained, 

1387. Lemon Syrup, Add to simple 
syrup. When cold, 20 drops fresh oi! of lemon 
and 4 ounce citric aed (previously dissolved 
in 3 ounces water) to each gallon. Mix by 
shaking well in a bottle, then add 4) ounces 
gum solution, made by dissolving 2 ounces 
fine white guimm-arabic in 2 ounces warm 
water, 
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1388. Lemon Syrup. Grato off the! 1400. Strawberry Syrup. Strawberry 


yellow rind of lemons, and beat it up with a juice, L pint; simple syrup, 3 pints; solution 
sufficient quantity of granulated sugar. Ex-, of citric acid (sce Fruit Aeid), 2 drachms; 
press the lonen juice, add L pint water to) mix. 

each pint of juice and 34 pounds granulated; 1401. Fruit Acid (used in some of the 
sugar, iucluding thatrubbed up with the rind; syrups). Citric acid, 4 ounces; water, 8 
warm until the sugar is dissolved, and strain. | ounces. 

1389. Sarsaparilla Syrup. To 1 gil-' 1402, Strawberry Syrup Without 
lon simple syrup add 10 drops oil of anise, 20' the Fruit. Add to 1 gallon simple syrup, 2 
drops oil of wintergreen, 20 drops oil of sassa- | tea-spoontuls essence of strawberry, ud t 
fras, and 6 ounces caramel, events Before; ounce tartaric acid. Color with coloring 
the oils are added to the syrup, they should be | made as follows: Boil L ounce cochineal with 
cut by grinding them in a@ mortar, with as! 4 tea-spoonful of cream of tartar. Strain. 
much sugar as they will moisten, or mixed; 1408, Raspberry Syrup. Make as 
with a small quantity of strong alcohol, directed for strawberry syrup, cither with the 

1390. Sarsaparilla Syrup. Take oil lruit or the essence. The flavor of this syrup 
of wintergreen, 10 drops; oil of anise, 10 is improved by using 1 pint currants to 5 of 
drops; oil of sassafras, 10 drops; fluid extract | raspberries. 
of sarsaparilla, 20 ounces; simple syrup, 5) 1404. Blackberry Syrup. Make as 
pints; powdered extract of liquorice, § ounce; ‘ directed for strawberry, and add to each quart 
mix cell 1 ounce of the best French brandy. - 

1391. Parrish’s Syrup of Sarsaparilla) 1405. Pineapple Syrup. Take acon- 
for Mineral Waters. ‘lake simple syrup, ! venient number of pineapples, pare and mash 
4 pints; compound syrup of sarsaparila, 4 fluid | them in a marble or porcelain mortar, with a 
ounees; caramel, 14 ounces; oil of winter-; small quantity of sugar; express the juice, 
green, 6 drops; oil of sassafras, 6 drops; mix. |} and for each quart take 1§ pints water and 6 

1392. Ginger Syrup. Bruised Jamaica: pounds five sugar; boil the sugar and water, 
ginger, 2 ounces; boiling water, Ll pint;' then add the juice; remove from the fire, and 
maeerate for 4 hours; add fine white sugar, 2. skim and strain. Or make it with the es- 
pounds, and strain through a fine flannel bag. | sence, as directed for strawberry. (See No. 
Ginger syrup may also be made by adding 2° 1402.) 
ounces extract of ginger to 1 gallon simple; 1406. Pineapple Syrup. Oil of pine- 
RVrup. apple, Lo drachin; tartaric acid, 1 drachm ; 

1393. Ginger Syrup. Tincture of; simple syrup, 6 pints; mix. Or: Take 1 gal- 
ginger, 2 fluid ounces ; simple syrup, 4 pints; ;lon expressed pineapple juice; sugar, 15 
mix. ‘pounds; fruit acid (vee No. 1401), 2 ounces; 

1394. Vanilla Syrup. Vanilla, 6) mix. 
drachms; boiling water, 44 pints; sugar, 4; 1407. Wintergreen Syrup. Oil of 
pounds avoirdupoix, Reduce the vanilla to! wintergreen, 25 drops; simple syrup, 5 pints; 
fine powder by trituration with a portion of; sufficient burnt sugar to color (sce No. 694); 
the sugar; boil this with water for 2 hours in) mix. 

a covered vessel, then strain. 1408. Maple Syrup. Take inaple 

1395. Vanilla Syrup. Fluid extract sugar, 4 pounds; water, 2 pints. 
of vanilla, Lo ounce; citric acid, 4 ounce ; | 1409. Chocolate Syrup. Mix 8 ounces 
simple syrup, TP gallon; rub the acid with, chocolate in 2 pints water, and stir thoroughly 
some of the syrup, add the extract of vanilla, over a slow fire. Strain, and add 4 pounds 
and mix, white sugar. 

1396. Wild Cherry Syrup. Steep 4; 1410. Orange Syrup. Take a con- 
ounces wild cherry bark, well bruised, mo 1? venient number of fresh and ripe oranges, grate 
int cold water, for 36 hours; press out the: off the outside yellow peel; cut the oranges 
Infusion; let it stand till clear; decanut, and and express the juice; and to each quart add 
add 14 pounds fine white sugar; mix and! 1 pint water and 6 pounds sugar, previously 
strain, — | well mixed with the grated peel, Dissolve by 

1397. Wild Cherry Syrup. Moisten | gentle heat. then strain. 

5 ounces wild cherry bark, in course powder, | 1411. Pear Syrup. Make as directed 
with water, and let it stand for 24 hours ina for pineapple syrup, or use the essence of pear, 
close vessel. Then pack it firmly ina perco- by adding to each gallon of simple syrup 2 
lator, and peur water upon it until Lo pint of) tea-spoontuls essence of pear and ¢ ounce of 
fluid is obtaned.  Tothis add 28 ounces sugar. tartarie acid. 

1398. Strawberry Syrup. Yiake fresh} 1412, Apple Syrup. Make as directed 
strawberries and inclose them ina coarse bag; for pineapple syrup; or with the appropptate 
press out the juice, and to each quart add 1) fruit esseuce and acid, as above, 
pint water and 6 pounds white sugar; dissolve’ 1413. BananaSyrup. Make as directed 
by raising it to the boiling point, and strain; for pineapple svrup; or with the appropriago 
bottle and cork hot, and keep ina cool place. fruit essence, as beforedirected. (See No. 1402.) 

1399. Strawberry Syrup. Take tresh Or: Take oil of banana, 2 drachms; tartaric 
strawberries, 5 quarts; white sugar, 12 ponnds;! acid, 1 drachm; simple syrup. 6 pints; mix, 
water, L pint. Sprinkle some of the sugarover! 1414, Grape Syrup. Brandy, 4 pint; 
the fruit in Tavers, and allow the whole toi spirits of Jemon, } ounce; tincture of red 
stand for several hours; express the juice and saunders, 2 ounces; simple syrup, 1 gallon, 
strain, Washing out the pulp with water; Mix. 
ald the remainder of sugar and water, bring 1415. Orgeat Syrup. Take 3 ounces 
the fluid to the point of boiling, and then sweet almonds and 4 ounce bitter almonds ; 
Btrain. This will keep for a long time. igum-arabic in powder, § ounce; sugar in 
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powder, 3 ounces. Rub together in a mortar, 
adding water from time to time, until the 
mixture measures L quart. Strain throuch a 


kVrup, Lo pint; vanilla syrup, Lo pint; oil of 
bitter alinonds. 4drops. Or: About 2 drachmes 
Imitation cream syrup (see No, 1480) are to 
be mixed with 2 ounces simple svrup and 
flavored with bitter almond and orange-flower 
waters. 

1417. Orange-Flower Syrup. Addto 
1 gallon simple svrup § ounce extract of or- 
ange flowers. 

1418. Coffee Syrup. 
pound; boiling water, L gallon. Hnough is 
filtered to make 4 gallon of the infusion, to 
which add granulated sugar, 7 pounds. 

1419. NectarSyrup. Strawberry svrup, 
¢ pint; Madeira wine, 1 ounce; orgeat syrup, 
g pint. Mix. 

1420. Nectar Syrup. Vanilla syrup. 5 
pints; pineapple syrup, L pint; strawberry, 
raspberry, or lemon svrup, 2 pints. Mix. | 

1421. Sherbet Syrup. Vanilla syrup. 
3 pints; pineapple syrup, 1 pint; Jemon 
syrup, L pint. Mix. 


1422, Ambrosia Syrup. Raspberry 


kyrup, 2 pints; Vanilla syrup, 2 pints; Hoek. 
Wine, 4 ounces, Mix. | 
1423. Hock and ClaretSyrup. [Hock 


or claret wine, L pint; simple syrup, 20 pints. | 
Mix. 

1424. Solferino Syrup. 
pint; simple svrup, 2 pints. Mix. 

1425. Cream Syrups. These are pre-' 

ared by mixing highly flavored svrups with 
resh cream. As this latter does not keep 
well, it is a more economical plan’ te make a 
Kimple cream syrup in suitable quantities, and 
to add a portion of it to the flavored syrup as 
required, This prevents the loss of ditferent 
flavored syrups by spoiling, and allows of the 
cream being used for any flavered syrup. 

1426. Simple Cream Syrup. Mix to- 
gether thoroughly 1 pound powdered sucar 
with 1 pint fresh cream. Keep it in pint bot- | 
tles for use. 

1427. Taylor’s Cream Syrup. Fresh; 
cream, § pint; fresh milk, 4 pint; powdered 
sugar, 1 pound. Mix by shaking, and keep, 
Ina cool place. The addition of a few grains: 
of bicarbonate of soda will for some time re- 
tard souring. 

1428. Hubbell'’s Cream Syrup. This 
is prepared with 13 pounds sugar to L pint of 
cream, | 

1429, Cream Syrup. Tike of fresh 
crew, Lo pint; fresh omnuik, Po pint; fine pow- , 
dered sugar, 3 pounds; beat the sugar with: 
the milk and the whites of 2 eves, then mix’ 
With the cream. Flavor with vanilla, Jemon, | 
or strawberry. Keep in’ a cool place, well, 
bottled. 

1430. ImitationCream Syrup. Mike 
ap emulsion with 3 fluid ounces fresh oil of 
sweet almonds, 2 ounces powdered gum-ara- ' 
bic, and QYonnces water; then dissolve PE pound 
white sugar by a gentle heat, strain, and 
when cool, add the whites of 2 eges. It 
should be put up in small bottles, well corked, 
in a cool ace This is not only an excellent 
HMitation and substitute for cream syrup, but | 
will keep well for a considerable time. 


Brandy, 1) 
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| 


cloth, and mix with J gallon of simple syrup. 


1416. Imitation OrgeatSyrup. Crean 


1431. Cream Syrup. Take of fresh 
uuskimmed nilk, 1 pint; sugar. 20 pounds, 
Troy. Dissolve by sinking ina bottle, add ¢ 
of this to g of any of the fruit syrups; or, for 
Vanilla cream, add about a table-spoonful of 
fluid extract of vanilla to 7 pint. 

1432. Vanilla Cream Syrup. Fluid 
extract of vanilla, L ounce; simple syrup, 3 
pints; cream (or condensed milk), 1) pint. 
May be colored with carmine. 

1433. Coffee Cream Syrup. Coffce 
syrup, 2 pints; Cream, 1 pint. 


1434. Nectar Cream Syrup. 


This is 


/& mixture of 3 parts vanilla svrup, 1 part 
Coffee, roasted, 4: 


pineapple syrup, L part lemon syrup, and 1 
part simple cream syrup. 


lcohol. Alcohol is a light, trans. 


parent, colorless, volatile, inflammable 
fluid; mixes in all proportions with water, 
with evolution of heat and condensation of 
the mixture, but some hours elapse before the 
umon is complete, Tt dissolves resins, exsen- 
tial oils (sce No, 940), camphor, bitumen, 


)soaps, sugar, the alkaloids, wax. spermaceti, 


wnd various other substances, Boils at) 172°, 
and in a vacuum at o6% Fahr.; curdles milk ; 
coagilates albumen, and separates both starch 
and cum from their mucilages ; uneongealable 
by cold; powerfully antiseptic to animal or 
veeotable substances dnimersed in it; with 
acids it forms ethers, Tts evaporation, like that 
of ether, produces intense cold. By undergoing 
the acetic fermentation it is converted into 
Vinegar, Dilute alcohol may be procured) by 
the ordinary process of distillation, from all 
fermented liquors; when drawn from wine, as 


in France, it is eaited brandy ; when from rice, 


as in the Kast Indies, it is called arrack or 
foddy; When from grain or malt, as in the 
United) States or Great Britain, it is called 
Whiskey, and when from molasses or the juice 
of the sugar-cane, as in the West Indies, it is 
called ruin. 

Whiskey is the spirit from which alcohol is 
usually obtamed in this country. 

By distilling a hundred gallons of whiskey, 
between £0 and 60 gallons of alcohol are re- 
ceived in the condenser of a specific gravity 
of G.835. By a second distillation, taking 
care to collect only the first portions, and 
cautiously manitging the heat so as not to 
low it to rise to the temperature of boiling 
witer, alcohol may be obtained of a specific 
gravity of 25, which is the lightest: spirit 
that can be received by ordinary distillation. 
At this stave it contains TE per cent. of wa 
ter and some small portions of fusel ol, 

The best alcohol is that manufactured under 
Attwood’s patent process, in which manganie 
acid is used to destroy the fusel oil and other 
foreren substances. This alcohol withstands 
the tests of mitrate of silver and. sulphurie 
acid remarkably well, (See No, 1444.) 

The high wine, or rectified spirit, distilled 
and rectified in the Uruted: States, and often 
soldoas French pure spirit, is) free frem all 
deleterious substances, and nearly scentless, 
Its strength is usually from 4 te 95 per cent. 
(See Nos, o3, he.) 


1438. Proof Spirit contains 524 per cent, 


bby volume cf pure alcohol; bas a specifis 
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gravity of .920 at 60° Fahr.; and is no more 
than a mixture of 49 parts by weight pure 
alcohol with 51 parts water. This is the 
strength of the proof spirit usually employed 
by a aie and for medicinal purposes ; 
but by law (see No. 58), proof spirit is equal 
parts by volume of absvulute alcohol and dis- 
tilled water, having a specific gravity of .933. 

1437. Dilute Alcohol. Alcohol dilutum 
(U. S. Ph.) consists of equal measures of offi- 
cinal alcohol and water; it contains 39 per 
cent. hy weight, or 46.33 per cent. by volume, 
of pure or absolute alcohol, and has a specific 
gravity of .941, equal to 19° of Baumé’s light 
hydrometer. 

1488. Alcohol. Officinal alcohol (UC. S. 
Ph.) contains 8 per cent. by weight, or 8) per 
cent. by volume, of pure alcohol; its specific 
gravity is .835, or 38.45° Baumé. 

1489. Stronger Alcohol. Alcohol for- 
tius (U.S. Ph.) has 92 per cent. by weight, or 
94.65 per cent. by volume, of pure alcohol ; 
and a specific gravity of .817, or about 420 
Baumé. 

1440. Amylic Alcohol. A peculiar 
oily, nearly colorless acrid liquid, known also 
as Fusel oil, obtained by distilling fermented 
grain or potatoes, by continuing the process 
after the ordinary spirit has ceased to come 
over. Its specific gravity is .818, and its boil- 
ing point 268° to 272° Fahr. (U.S. Ph.) 

1441. Absolute Alcohol. To procure 
absolute or anhydrous alcohol, take the Pladder 
of an ox or calf, soak it for some time in 
water, thon inflate it and carefully free it 
from the attached fat and vessels; this must 
be done on both sides. After it is again 
inflated and dried, smear over the outer sur- 
face ticice, and the inner surface four times, 
with a solution of isinglass. Then nearly fill 


it with the spirit to be concentrated, leaving | 


voly a small space vacant; it is then to be 
securely fastened, and suspended in a warm 
situation, at a temperature of about 122° 
Fahr., over a sand bath, or in the neighbor- 
hood of an oven or fire. In six to twelve 
hours, if the heat be properly conducted, the 
spirit will be concentrated, and in a little 
time longer may be rendered 
nearly free from water (an- 
hydrous) or of the strength 
oF 97 or 98 per cent. 

This alcohol will be suff- 
ciently pure for all the com- 
mon purposes of the man- 
ufacturers, and is an excel- 
lent spirit for making var- 
nishes, &c. 

The same bladder will 
serve more than one hun- 
dred times; and in fact a 
common bladder, thorough- 
ly cleansed from fat, and ri 
washed and dried, may be (ig 
used without any further fig 
preparation. The bladder(Ms 
should be kept very nearly BE 
full, or else a portion of the We 
ee will escape through 
the empty part. To pre- 
vent this accident, a bottle 
with a double neck, of the shape represented 
in the engraving, may be employed. By this 
means the bladder may be kept always fall. 
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A, A bottle with two necks, the upper 
furnished with a ground-glass stopper. 

B, Loop of cord to hang up the apparatus. 

C, Bladder containing spirit, ed by 
means of the bottle, 4. 

D, Neck of bladder accurately secured to 
the lower neck of the bottle, 4. 

After the first or second time of using the 
bladder, it gives alcohol sufficiently pure for 
most experimental purposes. Before hangin 
the ae up, itis better to enclose an 
suspend it in & coarse netting, which will pre- 
vent any accident arising from the strain on 
the neck of the bladder. Should weaker spirit 
than that directed in the preceding formula 
be used, to procure atcohol by either method, it 
must be previously concentrated, or the ope- 
ration repeated a second time. 

Absolute alcohol is used to dissolve resins 
by the varnish maker; essential oils, by the 
perfumer; pyroxyline (gun cotton), by the 
photographer; and by the pharmaceutist to 
prepare tinctures and for many other pur- 
poses. 

1442. Chemical Method of Procuring 
Absolute Alcohol. Take 1 gallon of the 
alcohol of commerce; throw 1 pound fresh] 
made chloride of calcium into the alcohol, and, 
as soon as it is dissolved, distill off 7 pints and 
5 fluid ounces. Or, take of rectified spirit 1 
imperial pint; lime, 18 ounces; break the lime 
into small fragments, mix with the alcohol in 
a retort properly connected, and expose the 
mixture toa gentle heat until the lime begins 
to slake; then withdraw the heat until the 
slaking is finished. Now raise the heat gently 
and distill off 17 fluid ounces. Alcohol thus 
obtained will have a density, when the ope- 
ration is carefully managed, of 0.796. 

1443. To Increase the Strength of 
Common Alcohol. Take a pint of common 
spirits, and put it into a bottle which it will 
only fill about # full. Add toit 4 ounce 
pearlash or salt of tartar, powdered-as much 
as it can be without occasioning any great 
loss of its heat. Shake the mixture frequent- 
ly for about half an hour, before which time 
a considerable sediment, like phlegm, will be 
separated from the spirits, and will appearalong 
with the undissolved pearlash or salt at the 
bottom of the bottle. Then pour the spirit off 
into another bottle, being careful to bring 
uone of the sediment or salt along with it. 
or this purpose an instrument called ao 
separating funnel is well adapted. To the 
quantity Just poured off add 4 ounce pearlash, 
powdered and heated as before, and repeat 
the same treatment. Continue to do this as 
often as necessary, till little or no sediment 
forms; when this is the case, 1 ounce of alum, 
eat ke and made hot, but not burned, must 

e put into the spirits, and suffered to remain 
some hours, the bottle being frequently shaken 
during the time; after which the spirit, when 
poured off, will be found free from all impu- 
rities, and equal to the best rectified spirits 
of wine. 

1444. To Test the Purity of Alcohol. 
The presence of water may be detected by 
its specific gravity. Fusel oil meat be de- 
tected by adding a little of a solution of 
nitrate of silver to the alcohol. Dissolve 10 
grains nitrate of silver in 1 ounce of pure dis- 
tilled water. Then take half a tumblerful of 
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the suspected liquor and drop into it 25' these are well mixed together and then left to 
drops of the above solution; and if the subside; the chloroform takes up the alcohol 
liquid should contain any grain oil, it will and leaves the water, which, being lighter 
assuine the form of a black powder and | than the chloroform, will float on the top; 
float on the surface. The action of this test and the quantity of water that has been mixed 
is not always immediate, for it is sometimes with the spirit will be at once seen, 

necessary to wait from 1 to 30 hours when| 1449, Arithmetical Rules for the 
testing a sample of alcohol which has been; Treatment of Alcohol. The following 
well rectified, before any evidence of the oil or, excellent rules, derived from various sources, 


a can be perceived floating on the contain, and will yield to the manufacturer, 
i 


quid, and even then it is necessary to expose 
the glass to a strong light before the powder 
can be discovered. 

For detecting fusel oil in aleohol, Mr. E. N. 
Kent finds pure sulphuric acid the best test. 
Half fill a test tube with the spirit to be 
tested, then fill up slowly with pure concen- 
drated sulphuric acid. Pure spirit remains 


évlorless; impure spirit becomes colored in 


proportion to the amount of fusel oil present. 
1 per cent. of wood spirit (wood naphtha) in 
alcobol, will cuuse it to turn yellow or brown 
with the addition of caustic potassa. Pure 


uch information of a very useful character. 
| 1450. To Ascertain the Cost of any 
Quantity of Alcohol at any Degree or 
Percentage of Strength Above or Be- 
low Proof. Alcohol is always bought and 
sold at so much above or below proof. To 
ascertuin the price of a quantity of alcohol, 
add the percentage over proof, or deduct the 
percentage under proof, and multiply by the 
price per gallon. Thus: what will 40 gallons 
of alcohol, 25 per cent. over proof, coxt at 28 
cents proof?) We first find 25 per cent. of 40, 
‘which is 10; we then add that number to 40, 


alcohol is neutral to test paper; should be the number of gallons, and we get £0; we 
colorless ; will evaporate entirely by heat; ! then multiply 50 by 28, the price per gallon 
retains its transparency when combined with’ proof, and get $14.00, or 35 cents per gallon. 
water or ether; tastes and smells vinous. j Again, what will 40 gallons ico 25 per 
1445. To Free Alcohol from Fusel cent under proof, cost, at 25 cents per gallon 
Oil. ‘This may be effected ly digesting the , proof? Again, we tind that 25 per cent. of 40 
alcohol with charcoal. By Schaeffer's method is 10; we then deduct 10 from 40, this leaves 
the alcohol is filtered through alternate layers | us 30; by multiplying 30 by 28 we get $2.40, 
of sand, wood-charcoal, boiled wheat, and’ or 21 cents per gallon. 
broken oyster shells; this removes all other| 1451. To Ascertain How Much Wa- 
impurities as well, The fusel oil can be ex-|ter Should be Added to Spirits, to Re- 
tracted from small quantities of alcohol, by duce it from a Given Degree of Strength 
adding a few drops of olive oil to the spirit,:to a Lower Degree or Percentage of 


agitating thoroughly in a bottle, and, after 
settling, decanting. The olive oil dissolves 
and retains the fusel oil. 

1446. To Deodorise Whiskey or Al- 
cohol and free it from Fusel Oil, ‘T’o the 
barrel of liquor add about a gallon (or more) 
of water saturated with chlorine; stir up 
thoroughly, and Jet it rest for LZ hours. Then 
saturate with chalk; add another gallon of 
water, and distill. 

1447. To Filter Alcohol. The follow- 
ingiethod of filtering alcohol, or its solutions, 
is said to be very satisfactory, aud is used ex- 
tensively in North Germany, where it consti- 
tutes one of the secrets of the trade. Clean, 


unsized paper (Swedish filtering paper is the | 


best), is torn into shreds and. stirred into the 
liquid to be claritied. The whole is then 
strained through a flannel bag, when the re- 
sulting liquid will be found to possess the 
utmost clearness and limpidity. A filter may 
also be made by spreading thin paper pulp 
evenly upon stretched flannel or woolen cloth. 
When dry, the cloth so coated will be found 
to give better results than the felts, ete.. com- 
monly eniployed as filters. (See Nos, 714 aud 
811.) 

1448. To Test the Strength of Alco- 
hol. Alcohol dissolves chloroform, so that 
when amixture of alcohol and water is shaken 


up with chloroforin, the alcohol aud chloroform | 
On this, 


unite, leaving the water separate. 
fact Basile Rakowitsch, of the Jmperial 
Russian Navy, has founded his invention, 
The instrument he uses is a graduated glass 
tube into which a measured quantity of 
vhloroform is poured, and to this is added a 
given quantity of the liguid to be tested; 


Strength. The manufacturer may seme- 
rane find it necessary to reduce or inerease 
the strength of spirit, according as ¢ireum- 
stances may requre. To accomplish this, 
we give the following rules, which will be 
‘found useful to the dealer: multiply the num- 
ber of gallons by the actual degree of strength 
of the spirit, and divide the amount by the 
degree of strength sought to be obtained, and 
from the answer subtract. 100; > the amount 
thus obtained will show the quantity of water 
to be added to the spint in order to reduce it 
to the degree sought. FPorexample: suppose 
you have 100° gallons of spirit at 80° by 
Tralles’ hydrometer, and wish to reduce it. to 
50’ or proof, Multiply 100 by e0, and divide 
the amount by 50, then trom the answer sub- 
tract 100; this will show that 60 gallons of 
water must be added to the spirit in order to 
reduce it to 50° Tralles’, or proof. 


Thus, 100) gallons 
Multiplied by 20 
Divided by 50)8000( 160 
Deduct 100 

60 


1452. To Ascertain the Quantity of 
Pure or Absolute Alcohol in any Given 
Amount of Liquor, The quantity of alco- 
hol coutained ino any amount of liquor is 
readily ascertained after testing the strength 
with Tralles’ hydrometer at 60% Fahr., by 
csimply multiplying the figures expressing the 
quantity of liquor, by the ascertained strength; 
tor example: a barrel of brandy containing 32 
‘gallons, 60° strong at 602 Fah.. contains 194 
gallons pure alcohol,  Rule,—Multiply the 
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number of gallons by the ascertained degrees 
of strength, and divide by 100. Thus: 
32 galions, 
6U~ Tralles’ at 60° Fahr. 
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reduced. Divide the product thus ascertained 
by a number to be tound by acding the re- 
quired proof to 100. 

Suppose you desire to reduce 72 gallons 
spirit at 30 above proof to 10 above proef, 


19.20, or 19} gallons pure alcohol. | how much water must you add f 


1453. To Ascertain the Number of 
Gallons at any Required Number Below 
Proof, in any Given Number of Proof 
Gallons. Multiply the given number of 
proof gallons by 100, und then divide the pro- 
duct thus obtained by a number found by 
deducting the required number of degrees be- 
low proof from 100.) The quotient will be 
the answer. For example: How many gal- 
lons, 25 below proof, are there in 35 gallons 


proof? 
100 35 gallons proof, 
25 B. P. 100 
75 )8500(46$ gallons 25 helow proof. 


We thus see by the above example that 35 
eee proof spirit is equal to 469 gallons 25 

elow proof. 

1454. To Increase the Strength of a 
Spirit from any Degree to a Higher 
given Degree, or Percentage. ‘I'v in- 
crease the degree of strength of a spirit, mnlti- 
ply the number of gallons by the actual degree 
of strength of the spirit, and divide by the 
degree of strength sought to be obtained. 
For example: suppose you have 100 gallons 
of spirit at proof, or 50% by Tralles’ hydrom- 
eter, and wish to increase its strength to R0e, 
Multiply 100 gallons by 50 and divide by 30 ; 
the answer will give you the number of gal- 
lons of spirit, 624, to be added to the 100) gal- 
Jons in spirit in order to increase its Volume to 
80° by Trulles’ hydrometer, 


Thus, 100) 
D0 
80 5000 
62.4, or 624. 
1455. To Reduce Spirit a Given 


Number Above Proof to a Required 
Number Below Proof, by the Addition 
of Water. Multiply the number of gallons 
of spirit by the sum of the given degree above 
proof and the required degree below proof, 
and divide the product by a number to be 
found by subtracting the required proof. from 
100.) The quotient will give the number of 
gallons of water to be added. 

Suppose you want to reduce 40 gallons 
spirit 20 above proof to LU below proot, 
how much water must be added to accom- 
plish the result ¢ 
100 40 gallons, 

10 30) 

90)1, 2000134 gals. water. 

Tt will thus be seen that, to reduce 40. gal- 
lons spirit 20 above proof to LO below proof, it 
will be necessary to add 134 gallons of water, 
making 53¢ gallons in all. 

1456. To Reduce High Proof Spirit 
toa Required Lower Proof, by the Ad- 
dition of Water. First multiply the num- 
ber of gallons by a number expressing the 
difference in degrees of strength between the 
given proof of the spirit to be reduced and the 
required degree, or proof, to which it 1s to be 


Required proof, 


| Number 


30, given strength. 
10, required strength. 


20, difference. 
Required strength, 10 72, No. of gals. 
100 = 20, difference. 
110)1,440(13y, gals. 
Thus it will be seen that, to reduce 72 gal- 
lons spirit at 30 above proof to 10 above 
proof, itis necessary to add 137, gallons of 
water, making about & gallons in all. 
1457. To Reduce Spirit of a Given 
Above Proof to a Required 
Number Below Proof, by the Substitu- 
tion of Water for Spirit. Deduct the num- 
iber below proof from 100, and multiply the 
Huumber of gallons by the remainder. Then 
add the number which the given liquor is 
above proof to 100, and divide the above pro- 
duct by the number thus obtained. The 
quotient, deducted from the original number 
of high proof gallons, will give the answer 
required, All sinall fractions may be rejected. 
Suppose you want to reduce a cask of 40 
gallons spirit at 20 above proof to 10 halev 
proof, 
100 
10 


Multiply 90 
by 40 
To 100 add 20=120)3,600(30 
Original number of gallons, 40 
Deduct quotient, 30 
Answer, 10 gallons, 
Thus it will be seen that 10 gallons should 
ibe removed, and their pmee supplied with 
water, in order to make the mixture equal to 
10 degrees below proof. 

| 1458. To Reduce Spirit of a Given 
Number Above Proof to Proof Spirit, 
by the Substitution of Water for Spirit. 
Multiply the number of gallons by 100, then 
vadd the number which the spirit is above 
proof to 100, and divide the above product by 
the number thus obtained; subtract the quo- 
;tient from the number expressing the original 
quantity of spirit, and the answer will give 
the number of gallons to be removed from 
the spirit and replaced with water, in order to 

reduce the high proof spirit down to proof, 
Suppose you want to reduce a cask of 24 
gallons of spirit 20 above proof to proof spirit. 


Above proof, 20 24 
100-100 
120)2,400(:20 


ee ae ee 


Original quantity 24 
20 


Answer, 4 
It will be seen by the above example that 
4 gallons have to be taken from the spirit 
and the same quantity of water added, te te 
duce it to proof, 
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1459. To Raise Spirit of a Gi 
Number Under Proof to a Required 
adie be Above Proof, by the Substitu- 
tion of High Proof Spirit. Multiply the 
number of gallons by the number expressing 
the difference in degrees of strength between 
the high proof spirit to be added and the re- 

uired degree to which it is to be raised. 

ivide the product thus found by a number 
to be obtained by adding the given number 
below proof to the ntunber the high spirit is 
above proof; then subtract the quotient from 
the original number of gallons, and the re- 
mainder will show the quantity of low spirit 
to be removed and its place supplied by the 
addition of the same quantity of high proof 
spirit. 

Suppose you desire to raise a cask of 40 
allons at 10 below proof to 15 above proof, 
y means of spirit 40 above proof: 


40 40 A. P. 40 number of gals. 
15 $1083. B. 25 multiplied by diff. 
Diff. 2550 )1000(20 


40 gals. original quantity to be raised. 
20 deduct quotient. 


20 answer. | 

The above example shows that 20 gallons 
should be taken from the low proof spirit, 
and the same quantity of spirit added at 40 
above proof, to raise it to 15 above proof. 

1460. To Raise Spirit of a Given 
Number Below Proof to Proof Spirit, 
by the Substitution of High Proot 
Spirit. Multiply the number of gallons by 
the number which the high proof spirit is above 
roof, divide the product by a number to be 
tound by adding the given number the spirit 
ix below proof to the number the high spirit 
is above proof; subtract the quotient from the 
original number of gallons, and the remainder 
will show the quantity of low proof spirit to 
be removed, and its place to be sapilied by 
the addition of high proof spirit. 

Suppose you desire to raise a cask of 40 
gallons at 5 below proof, to proof, by means 
of spirit 35 degrees above proof. 


3D A. P. 40 number of gallons. 
5 B. P. 30 above proof, 
40 )1400(35 quotient. 


40 gallons, 
35 quotient, 


5 answer. 

It will thus be seen that 5 gallons should 
be taken from the low proof spirit, and the 
name quantity of spirit added at 35 above 
proof, in order to raise it to proof strength. 

1461. To Raise Spirit of a Given 
Number Above Proof toa Still Higher 
Degree of Strength, by the Addition of 
High Proof Spirit. First multiply the 
number of gallons by a number expressing the 
ditherence in degrees of strength between the 
given proof of the spirit to be raised, and the 
required degree to which it is to be raised. 
Divide the product thus ascertained, by a 
number to be found by subtracting the differ- 
ence in degrees between the spirit to he raised 
and the high proof spirit employed to raise 
ut. The quotient will show the number of 
gallons of ahigher proof which must be added. 
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Suppose you desire to raise acask of Sh 
gallons _ 15 above proof to 20 above proof, 
by the addition of spirit 30 above proof. 

20 required proof, 
15 given proof, 


5 difference. 


From 30 35 number of gallons. 
Subtract 15 5 multiplied by difference. 


15 )175(11} answer. 

1462. ‘To Reduce Low Proof Spirit 
to a Still Lower Proof, by the Addition 
of Water. First multiply the number of 
gallons by the difference in degrees of strength 
between the kes proof of the spirit to be 
reduced, and the required proof to which it ix 
to be reduced. Divide the product by a num- 
ber ascertained by subtracting the given proof 
from 100, and the quotient will give the num- 
ber of gallons of water to be added. 


a Pet you want to reduce 40 gallon 


spirit 10 below proof, to 15 below proof. 
Required proof 15 
Given proof 10 
Difference 5 
100 40 gallons 
10 given proof 5 difference 
90 )200(2§ gals. water 
1463. To Raise a Low Proof Spirit 


to a Higher uired Proof by the Ad- 
dition of High Proof Spirit. Multiply 
the number of gallons by a number express- 
ing the difference in degrees of strength be- 
tween the given proof of the spirit to be 
raixed, and the required proof to which it is 
to be raised. Divide the product thas ascer- 
tained by the sum of the given proof, and the 
hizh proof spirit to be added, and the quotient 
will give the answer. 

Suppose you desire to raise 40 gallons spirit 
15 low proof to 10 below proof with spirit 
10 above proof. 


Given proof 15 
Required proof 10 
Difference 5 


40 gallons 


Given proof 15 
5 ditlerence 


High pruof 10 


25 )200(8 gals. answer. 


Oils. The essential or volatile oils 
are an extensive and important class of bodies 
derived) from the vegetable kingdom, and 
tound in almost every part of the larger num- 
ber of the plants which produce them, except 
the coudedans of the seeds, which, in general, 
form the exclusive repository of the fixed 
oils. Itis the volatile oils which confer upon 


Fo ssential Oils; Volatile 


‘flowers, leaves, fruit, seeds, roots, barks, and 


woods, their peculiar and characteristic odors ; 
‘but among these they are not equally dis- 
tributed in the same individual, and are cften 
altogether absent from some of them. To 
‘them we are indebted for our most delightful 
perfumes, and our choicest aromatics and 
ispices. All of them, when perfectly pure, are 
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colorless; though, before rectification, nearly 
the whole of them have a pale yellow tint, 
and some of them are brown, blue, or green. 
They mix in all proportions with the fixed 
oils, dissolve freely in bothsalcohol and ether, 
and are sparingly soluble in water, forming 
perfumed or medicated waters. (See Nos. 1080, 
gc.) Their boiling point usually ranges be- 
tween 310° and 325° Fahr., and is always con- 
siderably higher than water. They resist 
saponification and (excepting oil of cloves) 
do not combine with the salifiable bases. 
Their density fluctuates a little on either side 
of water. the lightest oil is that of citrons 
( zoe gravity 0.847), and the heaviest, that 
of sassafras (specific gravity 1.096). When 
cooled sufficiently they all soldify. The com- 
mon temperature of the atmosphere is suffi- 
cient for this with some of them, as the oils of 
roses and aniseed ; whilst others require to be 
cooled below the oe oint of water be- 
fore they assume the solid form. By exposure 
to the air they rapidly absorb oxygen, and 
become partially converted into resin. This 
is the cause of the deposit that usually forms 
in them (especially in the expressed oil of 
orange) when kept in an imperfectly stopped 
bottle. (Cooley. 

1465. To Obtain Essential Oils. All 
essential oils which are more or less volatile 
can be obtained from substances by distilling 
the articles along with an equal ween (some 
use a larger proportion) of water; but some 
substances that give out their oil with diffi- 
culty, are first soaked for 24 hours in twice 
their weight of water, to each galion of which 
1 pound of common salt has been added, by 
which its boiling point is raised, and conse- 
quently the oil comes over more easily. In 
such cases a quick fire is used, and when one 
half the water has come over, it is returned 
into the still, and this is repeated until the 
distilled water ceases to come over mixed 
with oil. The heat of steam ora salt water 
bath should be preferably employed; but if a 
naked fire be used, the still should be dee 
and narrow, by which means the bottom will 
be more pereety covered when the quantity 
of water becomes small, and burning prevent- 
ed. When the distilled water is to be repeat- 
edly poured back on the ingredients, a very 
convenient en is to so arrange the apparatus 
that, after the water has separated from the 


Fig. 1. 
vil, it shall flow back again into the still, b 
which much time and trouble will be saved. 
The separation of the oil and water is effect- 
ed by allowing the mixed liquids to drop into 


a Florentine receiver (see Fig. 1), when the 
oil is lighter than water, by which means the 
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latter accumulates at a, and the water flows 
over by the spout, b. The essential oil is ob- 
tained in this manner from the following: 
Anise, caraway, wormseed, cubebs, fennel, 
pennyroyal, juniper, lavender, lemon, cinna- 
mon, peppermint, spearmint, horsemint, ori- 
ganum, pimento, rosemary, savine, sassafras, - 
valerian, &c. The empyreumatic oil of to- 
bacco is obtained by introducing the dry 
leaves in coarse powder into a green glass re- 
tort, heating it in a sand-bath to a dull red 
heat. Separate the oily liquid from the wa- 
tery portion as it comes over, and keep for 
use. (See No. 46.) The same receiver may 
be employed for oils heavier than water, by 
reversing the arrangement; but a glass sepa- 
rator (see Fig. 2) will be found more con- 


2 


Fig. 


venient. In this case the oil accumuiates at 
the bottom of the vessel, and may be drawn 
off by the cock. The vil of cloves and other 
heavy essential oils are obtained by macera- 
ting 5 pounds coarsely powdered material for 
48 hours in 10 Pee water containing 1 
pound salt; and distilling until the product is 
no longer milky. After the oil has deposited, 
the remaining water is again distilled, and 
this repeated until all the oil has been extract- 

from the water. After 10 days, the oil 
is cleaned and clarified by filtering. The es- 
sential oil of cloves, cinnamon, ae amr 
sandal, calamus, aloes, &c¢., are thus obtained. 
That of bitter almonds and of mustard are ob- 
tained by making a thin paste of the material 
with water; and, after 24 hours’ maceration, 
distilling by steam-bath, The essential oils 
of lemons, oranges, and some other fruits, 
are chiefly obtained by submitting the yellow 
rind to powerful pressure; but in this way 
they are not so white, nor do they keep so 
well as when distilled. Volatile oils shoyld 
be kept in well-closed and nearly full bottles, 
in the dark, and opened as seldom as possible, 
as by age and frequent exposure they become 
resinous. The process of distillation should 
be done as rapidly as possible, and the light 
ails collected soon after its separation from 
the water. 

1466. Special Directions for Distill- 
ing Essential Oils. Substances yielding 
volatile oils are generally distilled with water, 
the proportion of which varies with each 
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article, but under all cirecumstanees must be 
suticient to prevent the substance from burn- 
ing before the whole of the oil has passed 
over. To prevent the risk of burning, it has 
been recommended to suspend the substance 
to be distilled in a basket, or a bag of wire- 
work, in the water, so as not to touch the bot- 
tom or sides of the alembic; or to place the 
substance on a perforated shelf in the upper 
part of the alembic above the surface of the 
water. Some substances, such as mustard, 


bitter almonds, &e., which are mixed to a. 


paste with water, are distilled by the action 


ofa current of steam heated to the necessary | 


degree and admitted into the bottom of the 
alembic. An excess above what is necessary 
acts injuriously by holding some of the oil in 
solution after the mixed vapors are condensed ; 
on the other hand, if too small a quantity be 
employed, besides the danger of burning, the 
whole of the oil will not be distilled. Dried 
plants require more water than the fresh and 
succulent. 

The form of the alembic has an influence 
over the quantity of water distilled, which de- 
pends more upon the extent of surface than 
the amount of liquid; by employing a high 
and narrow vessel the disadvantage of an ex- 
cess of water is much obviated, 

The temperature should be equable, and 
regulated so as not to exceed the required de- 


gree of heat; and, as some oils are more | 


volatile than others, an appropriate tempera- 
ture must be obtained and sustained ; the nse 
ofa higher temperature than is necessary be- 
ing injurious, Any degree of heat can be 


steadily applied by the use of a bath, either of 


water or of some solution (weaker or stronger 
as required) of which the boing point is 
known. (See No, 7.) 

The more volatile oils pass freely with the 


steam into the neck of the receiver, but some: 


that are Jess volatile are apt te condense in 
the head, and return into the bedy of the 
still; for these a still should be emploved 
with a large and low head, having a rim or 
cutter inside, in which the oil may be received 
as it condenses, and thence led into the neck 
of the condensing tube (see No, 1077), which 
is better straight than cotled, for convenience 
in-cleaning, as the alembie and all: its appur- 
tenances must be perteetly clean before distill- 
Ingeach kind of essential oil. 

Certain flowers, such as orange flowers and 
roses, Vield little or ne oil when dry, and 
must be preserved fresh, either with salt, or 
by means of glveerine, to Keep them in condi- 
tion for distilling their oils. (See No. D349.) 

The most of the aromatic herbs are usually 
distilled while fresh, although it is thought by 
some that they yield a darger produet: when 
moderately dried. Dried substances require, 
previous to distillation, to be thoroughly 
mnacerated with water; and to facilitate this 
end, should be prepared by slicing, rasping, 
bruising. or other appropriate means,  Some- 
times the proportion of oil in the substance 
employed is) so sinall that it is wholly dis- 
solved in the water distilled, even though the 
sinallest necessary quantity. of water has 
been employed inthe alembic. In this case 
the distilled) solution must be redistilled 
several thes with fresh quantifies of the 
substance, until mere oil passes over than the 
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‘water will dissolve, This process is called 
cohobation, 

1467. Millon’s Method of Obtaining 
Essential Oils. The flowers are placed in 
a percolating apparatus (see No, 41) and then 
iether or sulphide of earbon is) poured over 
them. After leaving the flowers in contact 
‘for 15 minutes the liquid is drawn off aud 
a fresh supply added and drawn off in a 
similar manner. This completely dissolves 
all the essential oil of the flowers, leaving 
them quite scentless. The liquid is next dis- 
tilled, and the ether or swphide of carbon, be- 
‘ing volatile at a much lower temperature than 
the fragrant principle, is drawn over alone, 
and leaves a residue containing all the per- 
‘fume of the flower. This residue, more or 
less solid, is exposed to the heat of the sun 
lantil it loses the unpleasant smell of the 
solvent used. No degree of natural heat is 
capable of altering the perfume or turning it 


rancid, The product has aimuch finer odor 
than essential oi prepared by any other 
system. 


| 1468. Cognac Oil. Oil of cognac is 

prepared by dissolving the fusel oil of brandy 
anare instrong rectified spirit, and then adding 
}a sufficient quantity of concentrated sulphurie 
acid to form a sulphate; alcohol and excess 
of acid are removed by washing the newly 
formed compound with water. To 100 pounds 

mare add 4 pound sulphurie acid; the oil is 
lgenerally formed towards the end of the dis- 
tillation, and is found flooting in blackish drops 
lon the surface of the distillate. According 
‘toa distinguished French chemist, this oil is 

a compound of potato oi} and @nanthie ether, 

1469. Oilof Apple. Mix cautiously 1 
part fusel oil, 3 parts sulphuric acid, and 2 
| parts water, Dissolve 24 parts bichromate of 
potash in 44 parts water, introduce this into 
tlarge tubulated retort, and gradually add the 
formerlquid, so that the boiling continues very 
slowly. The distillate, which is) principally 
Valerianie acid, is saturated with carbonate of 
soda, and evaporated to dryness. Take of 
othe valerianate of soda, thus formed, L§ parts; 
fusel oi], L part; sulphuric acid, L part; mix 
cautiously, heat by a water-bath, and) mix 
with water; the impure valerianate of amy- 
oxide will separate. It is washed several 
times with water, then with a solution of car- 
Ibonate of soda, and finally with water. This 
is dissolved in from 6 to & parts of water. 

1470. Oil of Jargonelle Pear, ‘This is 
nade from the heavy fusel oil which comes 
pover last in distillation. To purify the fusel 
oil, wash it with soda and water, and distill 
between 254° and 24° Fahr. Of this take 1 
}pound; glacial acetic acid, 1 pound; sulphuric 
vacid, 4 pound, Digest for some hours at 254°, 
The ether separates upon the addition of wa- 
ter, and is puritied by washing with soda and 
iwater. Mixed with 4); part acetic ether, and 
7 parts of deodorized alcohol, it) gives the ex- 
sence of pears. 

1471. Oil of Quince— Pelargonic 
Ether—is made from oil of rue by treating 
it with double its volume of dilute nitric acid, 
heating the mixture until it begins to boil. 
After some time two layers are seen. The 
lower one is separated with a pipette, and 
freed from mitric acid by evaporation in a 
chloride of zine bath; it is then filtered, 
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mixed with deodorized alcohol, and digested! paper, and exposing it for a short time ta 
ata gentle heat until the fruity odor is noticed. ‘heat. Hf the oil under examination be pure, 
This ether seems identical with the ethereal it will entirely evaporate; but if it be adul- 


oil of wine, which gives the bouquet. 
sometimes sold as oil of cognac, 


It is terated with one of these substances, a greasy 
[or translucent spot will be left on the paper 


1472. To Restore the Fragrance of) These substances also remain undissolved 


Oil of Lemon. 


There are several oils that, | when the oil is agitated with three or fout 


by absorption of oxygen from the air, will be-| times its volume of strong rectified spirit. 


come caimphorated, grow turbid, deposit a 


residue, generally called stearopten, and lose‘ cohol in Essential Oils. 
more or less of their flavor, instead of which! alcohol or rectified spirit nay be 
Those i agitation with the oil a few small fragments 


they acquire the odor of turpentine. 


oils that are free from oxygen are chiefly sub- | 


ject to these changes, and it Is therefore 
necessary to keep them in full bottles, well 
stoppered, and ina cool place. When they have 
deteriorated in the way indicated, they may be 


‘at the bottom of the vessel. 


1476. To Detect the Presence of Al- 
The ee of 
detected by 


of dried chloride of calcium, These will re- 
main unaltered if the oil be pure, but will 
dissolve in one containing alcohol, and the re- 
sulting solution will form a distinet stratum 
The milkiness 


improved, but can never be restored to their) and loss of volume, when such an oil is agi- 


original quality. 


generally emploved in France is to shake the 
vil with warm water several times, letting it 
settle, and drawing it off by means of a 


svphon; it may lastly be filtered either through | 


paper or nen. 
1473. To Keep Oil of Lemon Fra- 
ant. To every pound of oil, 1 ounce alco- 
hol is to be added and well mixed; then 1 
ounce water is put with it, which again with- 
draws the aleohol from the oil, and collects 
at the bottom of the bottle as dilute alcohol, 


where it should be permitted to remain until, 


the oil has been used, with, perhaps, an occa- 
sional shake-up when the bottle has been 
opened, Oil of lemon treated in this manner 
has been kept fresh and fragrant for over a 
year, Oil of orange may be treated in the 
same manner with excellent effect. 

1474. To Purify Essential Oils that 
have Deteriorated from Age. The method 
most commonly pursued is by redistillation, 
mixing them first with water, and sometimes 
with alkali. There are, however, other pro- 
cesses that have been reeommended, which 
are believed to be equally as efficacious, and 
at the same time more simple. M. Curieux 
proposes to submit them to the action of a 
solution of borax with auimal black. The 
solution of borax is mixed with the animal 
charcoal to form a thin consistency; the oil 
ix then added and agitated for a quarter of an 
hour. At the end of that time the borax 
mixture is found adhering to the sides of the 
bottle, while the oil flows limpid. 
lavender, neroli, and peppermint, M. Curreux 
had restored or purified im this manner, Mr. 
Charles Bullock, of Philadelohia, has’ found 


that permanganate of potash is adinirably | turpentine. 
adapted te the purpose of the restoration of 
A large can of oil of 
lemon having become unsaleable, he agitated | 


resinified essential oils. 


a solution of the potash with the oil fora 


length of time, then decanted, mixed with: 
rater, and warmed gently, till the oil: 
The} may be detected by agitating the suspected 


fresh 
floated) perfectly clear on the surthee. 


Many means have been, 
proposed for this purpose, but the one now i presence of spirit. 


The oil of 


tated with a little water, is another test of the 
A more delicate test of 
the presence of aleohol in’ an essential oil 
than the preceding, is. effected by potassium, 
Place 12 drops of the oil on a perfectly dry 
watch-glass, and put a piece of potassium, 
the size of an ordinary pin’s head, in the mid- 
dle of it. If the potassium remains unchanged 
for 12 or 15 minutes, no alcohol is present ; 
bnt if it disappears after 5 minutes, the oil 
contains at least 4 per cent. ef aleohol; if it 
disappears in less than 1 minute, it proves the 
presence of not less than 25 per cent. of alco- 
hol. This species of adulteration is very com- 
mon. It is a very general practice ef the 
druggists to add strong rectified spirit to 
their essential oils, to render them transparent, 
especially in cold weather. Oil of cassia and 
oil of cinnamon are nearly always so treated 
by them. 

1477. To Detect the Admixture of 
one Essential Oil with Another. The 
admixture of an inferior essential oi! with an- 
other more costly, is readily detected by a 
connoisseur or expert, by placing a drop or 
two ona piece of clean blotting-paper, shak- 
ing it in the air, and smelling it occasionally. 
The difference of the odor at the beyinning 
and towards the end of the evaporation will 
show the adulteration, especially if the adul- 
terant be oil of turpentine. This last may also 
be detected by remaining undissolved when 
the oil is agitated with about thrice its volume 
of strong rectified spirit. Highly rectitied oil 
of turpentine is very largely used to adulter- 
ate the stronger scented) essential oils. | For- 
eign oil of lavender and oil of peppermint, for 
example, are usually compounds of 1 ounce 
of the genuine oil with 9 ounces of oil of 
Even American and Kuglish oil 
of peppermint are adulterated with ¢ part rec- 
tified spirit, besides a considerable quantity of 
oilof spearmint, and often turpentine. 

1478. To Detect the Adulteration 
of a Heavy Oil with a Light One. The 
adulteration of a heavy oil with a light one 


solution of the permanganate was in the pro-' sample with water, when, in general, the two 


portion of Lounce of the salt to & onnces of 


water, This quantity was enough for 4 pounds 
of the oil. 
1475. To Detect the Presence of 


Fatty Oil and Resins in Essential Oils. 
The presence,of fatty oil, resin, or spermaceti, 
may be readily detected by placing a single 
drop of the suspected oil on a piece of white 


will separate and form distinet layers. 

1479. To Test the Purity of Essen- 
tial Oil of Almonds, = [essential oil of 
almonds is very generally adulterated with 
cheaper oils, particularly nitrobenzole (arti- 
ficial oil of bitter almonds), and in nearly 
every case with alcohol or rectified spirit. 
The pure oil, when mixed with oil of vitriol, 
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turns cf a clear crimson-red color, without! stain on paper, it contains spermaceti. A single 
visible decomposition :—mixed with alcoholic drop of pure otto of roses exposed for some 
solution of potassa, crystals are eliminated :— | hours under a bell-glass, in the cold, to the va- 
todine dissolves onty partially and slowly in, por of a few grains of iodine, remains white, 
it, without further visible resulta:—chromate | and continues so on subsequent exposure to 
of potassa does not affect it:—nitric acid of| the air, A sample adulterated with foreign 
the specific gravity 1.42 causes no immediate | oil, on the contrary, becomes yellow or rellow- 
reaction, but crystals of benzoic acid begin to; ish-brown, and continues sabsequently to dark- 
form in 3 or 4 days; if only 7 or 8 per cent. | en, until if becomes of a deep brown color, or 
of alcohol be present, violent effervescence | even perfectly black, according to the extent 
speedily commences, and colored nitrous|of the adulteration. A single drop of pure 
fumes are evolved. Nitric acid of specific | otto placed on a watch glass with one drop 
gravity 1.5 produces the same effects in aj of concentrated sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
marked degree, even when the smallest quan-| and stirred with a glass rod, retains the purty 
tity only of alcohol is present. The specific | of its color and odor; but axample adulterated 
gravity of the pure oil, when recent, is| with other oil becomes more or less brown, 
never less than 1.052; and when old, never| and evolves peculiar odors—that from oil of 
greater than 1.081; that of trade averages! geranium being strong and disagreeable; that 
about 1.075, Nitrobenzole has the specific | from oil of rhodium being increased and ren- 
gravity 1.209, and its boiling point is 415°! dered unctuous and cubeb-like; that from 
Fahr., or fully 100° higher than that of es-| camphor, characteristic and combined with 
sential oil of almonds. acidity; that from) spermaceti, unctuous and 
1480. To Test the Purity of Oj] of clearly perceptible.” Dr. R. Baur, of Constan- 
Bergamot. Oil of bergamot is very fre-| tinople, has had the opportunity of prepanng 
quently adulterated with rectified spirit, or] a standard otto of rose on the spot, and was 
with the oil of lemon. orange peel, and tur-| also in a position such as scarcely any other 
pentine. These may be detected in the way | chemist ever Was for investigating the whole 
previously noticed. (See No. 1476, ge.) The} subject. He says that pure otto gives, with 
resence of the foreign oils, particularly the }iodine and with iodide of potassium and 
ast, lessens its solubility in rectified spirit. / starch, the same reactions as when it gs mixed 
The pure oil is freely soluble in liquor of) with geranium oil, and even those wh pure 
potassa, forming a clear solution. Its specific; geranium oil are hardly different. We further 
gravity is .875 to .8eo. says that many attempts have been made to 
1481. To Test the Purity of Oil of) discover some chemicai reaction which would 
Cinnamon. The common adulterants are | reveal the falsification of otto with geranium 
highly rectified spirit and oil of cassia. When] oil, but hitherto mostly in vain. 
pure, its specific gravity is 1.035. Oil of| 1485. To Test the Purity of Oil of 
cassia, Of which the specific gravity is 1.071] Cloves. Oil of cloves is frequently adulter- 
to 1.073, and when old, even 1.078 to 1.090, | ated with inferior essential oils, but when 
increases it; but befere trying it, it must be; pure it exhibits the following results: When 
tested for spimit, which has a contrary effect. | shaken with pure liquor of ammonia, it coag- 
1482. To Test the Purity of Oil of) ulates, and crystallizes after fusion by a gentle 
Lavender, Alcohol is here also the common | heat: Treated with an alcoholic solution of 
adulterant. The finest quality—that froin the | pofassa, it eongeals into a erystalline mass, 
flowers, has specific gravity 277 to 905. The | with total loss of its odor: A solution cf 
lightest is esteemed the best. Santaline is; ehromate of potassa converts it into brown 
insoluble, or very nearly so, In the pure oil, | flakes, whilst the salt loses its vellow color, 
but is freely soluble in that adulterated with| 1486. To Test the Purity of Oil of 
alcohol, The presence of oil of turpentine, | Rue, This oi] is nearly always adulterated. 
and other inferior oils, may be detected by | When pure, it forms a clear solution” with 
the blotting-paper test, noticed above. (See| reetified spirit ; Jodine dissolves in it slowly, 
No. 1475. without apparent reaction beyond a darkening 
1483. To Test the Purity of Oil of, and a slight increase in viscidity: Ht is un- 
Neroli. This is the oil of orange flowers, | affected by a solution of chromate of potassa ; 
and is commonly adulterated with alcohol, or| Nitric acid) very slowly changes it into a 
with the oil of orange leaf (essence de petit-| greenish yelow liquid balsam. 
grain), and generally with both. The presence | 
of the first is easily determined (see No. 1476) ; 
that of the xecond only by comparing the odor 
of a drop of the suspected ol, placed on a ; : 
piece Aan with a drop of pure neroli Fized Oils and Fats. These 
similarly treated, are compounds of carbon, hydrogen 
1484. To Test the Purity of Otto of, and oxygen (hydrocarbons), obtained fron 
Roses. Cooley says: ‘The common adult- | the organic kingdom, and chiefiy distinguished 
erants are the oils of rhodium, sandal wood, | by their insipidity, unctuosity, Inselubility in 
and geraniuin, with camphor, and occasionally | water, and being lighter than that fluid. 
with spermaceti, to give the spurious article; Olive oil, obtained from = the vegetable, and 
the usual crystalline appearance. | Pure spermaceti oil, from the animal kingdom, may 
otto has a bland, sweet taste; if it be bitter, be taken as types of the rest. The fixed oils 
it contains oil of rhodium or sandal wood; if are chiedy found in the fruit and seeds ot 
it be pungent or bite the palate, it contains / plants, and in thin membranous. cells) 
either oil of geranium or camphor, and most; various parts of the bodies of animal: Sems 
probably both; if it imparts an unctuous’ of these oils are solid at ordinary temperaturer; 
sensation to the palate, uz ef it iesves o greasy! as palm oil, cocoanut oil, &c.; but the majusd 
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ty are fluid, except when considerably cooled. 
when they seperate into two portions: the 2 
one solid, consisting mostly of stearine, and! 
the other hquid, consisting chicthly of oleine. 
Nearly all the fixed oils, when freely exposed 
to the air, absorb oxygen, and either gradually 
harden, or become rancid, 
termed drving oils, and are used by painters ; 

the latter are used in cookery, for mac hinery, 
lamps, &e. The -fixed oils, except where 
otherwise directed, are obtained from the 
bruised or ground fruit or seed, by means of 
powerful pressure, in) screw or hydraulic’ 
presses, and are cither allowed to clarify them- 
selves by subsidence, or ure filtered. Another 
method is by boiling the bruised seed) in wa- 


ter, and skimming off the oil as it rises to the | 
This is the plan adopted for castor: 


surface, 
oilin the West Indies, The specific gravities 
of the fixed oils range between 0.565) and 
0.970. (Cooley, ) 

1488. Davidson’s Process of Deodor- 
izing Putrid Whale Oil. ‘This cheap 
method of 
ment of ch 
Ing on the degree of putrefaction of the whale 
oil, In general 1 pound is satticient: for Tl 
pounds olf; but if it is in a state of great 
putrefuction, there may be 14 or 2 pounds: re- 
quired, With P pound chloride of Time about 
12 times the quantity of water must be em- 
ploved. The chloride is brnised in a mortar, 
and the water added by degrees til it forms a 
soft and liquid) paste. and afterwards by the 
addition of the remamader of the water it takes 
the consistency of cream. This is to be nixed 
with the oil and often carefully stirred, After 


xome hours 1 pound sulphuric acid, diluted . 
with 20 or $0 times its bulk of water, is poured 
on the mixture, and the whole brought to a’ 
stirred con. 


boil over a moderate fire, and 
tintally until drops of oil ran off at the end 
of the stirring pole. Ttois then Jeft for some 
hours for the oil to precipitate, and the acidu- 
lated water is drawn off, A common cast-iron 
boiler, with sheets of lead at the bottom, is the 
best for the purpese, or a Copper or iron Vvesse 
may be used when the quantity of acid is not 
too great. The chloride of lime must not be 
bruised in a copper or iron mortar, 

1489. To Restore Rancid Oil and 
Fac. Ruaneid of) and fiat may be recovered by 
agitating them, ata gentle heat. with fresh- 
burnt and coarsely-powdered charcoal (whieh 
has been thoroughly freed from dust by sift- 


ing and fanning), followed by — filtration | 
through flannel; oor by simple filtration! 


through eharcoal ino bags of Canton flaunel, 
according to the common method, 
1490. To Restore Rancid Fat or Oil. 


Another method is to thoroughly wash them 


with hot water. frequently renewed. or to 
blow steam through them, until the desired 


effect be produced. 
some time, mstecd 


Air freely employed for 
of steam, sueceeds ad- 


trably with iany oils, and its use has the, 


advantage of not introducing moisture into 
the article. Another me thed | is to boil oil or 
fut. for 15 to 30 minutes, with a little water 
and caleied maenestia. 

*1491. To Prevent Oils ard Fats from 
Becoming Rancid. The lendeney of ods 
and fats to become rancid may be prevented, 
or greatly retarded, by artificial means, Une. 


The former are | 


ae consists In the employ. 
oride of lime, the quantity depend- 
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ny the simplest. methods is to dissolve about 

per cent. of gum-benzoin (in fine powder), 
or abont one per cent. benzoie acid. in the 
‘oil or fat, by the aid of a gentle heat. This 
addition renders oils, pomades, ointinents, &¢., 
peculiarly soothing to an irritable or highly 
hxensitive skin. It should be done before the 
‘addition of the sceuts. © When the prepara- 
‘tions are intended for exportation to hot  eli- 
‘mates, the percentage of the gum or acid 
should be somewhat Iereased. This is the 
plan generally adopted by the manufacturing 
perfumers and druggists. In the wholesale 
trade, carefully rendered lard, suet, &e. 5. sim- 
ple pomades and oils, so prepared, are now 
common articles of stoek and sale. 

1492. An Excellent Preventive of 
Rancidity in Oils, &c. Nitric ether, or its 
Mleohohe solution (sweet spirits of nitre), is 
hiehly recommended as a most effective pre- 
;Ventive of raneidity. It is said that a few 
drops of the ether will effeet this object, and 
will even remove the disagreeable Gdor of 
rancidity when present. Oil so treated, atter 
being heated to remove the alcohol, when the 
solution has been used, is quite bright, clear, 
and scentless, if it were originally se, Po 
lar-buds,-erushed and digested at a gentle 
heat, iu oiler fat, will also remove, or greatly 

retard, its tendency to become rancid. Fatty 
hodiesin a globular state may be kept a long 
time without becoming rancid. This pecu- 
Har state can be imparted to fatty matters by 
melting them oat 130° Fahr. and adding a 
smnall quantity of yolk of egg, or bile, or al- 
Inunineus substances, or best, a solution of 
alkali (composed of Sto 10. parts for every 
100 of oil), at the same temperature. The 
Whole is then agitated for some time to bring 
the fatty matter into a globulac condition. 

1493. To Prevent Fats and Oils from 
Becoming Rancid. Heatthe oil or melted 
fat fora few minutes with powdered slippery- 
eli bark, in the proportion of 1 drachm of 
the powder toone pound of fat. The bark 
shrinks and gradually subsides, after which 
the fat is poured off Pt communicates an 
odor like that of the hiekory-nut. Batter 
Ithus treated has been kept unchanged for a 

yeur, 

1494. To Purify Vegetable Oil for 

Use in Lamps. Tv 100 eouuils oll add 25 
Pounces alum, dissolved in 9 pounds of boiling 
water, After stirring it about half an hour, 
vada lsounces nitric acid, still continuing to 
stirit. Let it stand 48 hours, when the fine 
oi will swim onthe surface, and then draw it 
off Such oil is used all over Continental 
“Hurope, and an equal quantity yields double 
the heht of whale and. tish-oil, without its 
-offensive odor 
. 1495. Bancroft’s Process for Refining 
Lubricating Oils. Mr. Bancroft’s process 
for refining common olive oil, lard oil, &e., 
for lubricating purposes, is to agitate them 
with from 33 to 8 per cent. caustic soda lye, 
of 1.2 specific gravity. If on trial of asmall 
quantity, the Ive be found to settle clear at 
the bottom, enough has been added. = The 
oil is allowed to rest. for 24 hours, for the 
soapy matter to subside; the supernatant oil 
is then filtered, (See No. W551.) Another 
plan of purifving oils is to agitate them with 
a strong sulution of commun sult 
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F.G. Calvert, he recommends especial care 
Inthe preparation of the reagents used for 
testing, not only as regards their exact 
strength and purity, but also in) following 
strictly the preseribed method of using them, 
carefully noting the time required for their 
action and effects to become apparent. 

1497. Calvert's Caustic Soda Test 
for Oils. A solutionof caustic soda, specific 
gravity 1.340, is useful to distinguish fish 
from other animal and vegetable oils, owing 
to the distinet red cotor which the fish oil 
assuines; the presence of 1 percent. of tish oil 
will be detected by the test. Add one vol- 
ume of the test to 5 volumes of the oil, well 
mixed, and heated to the boiling point. 
Hempseed oil acquires a brown-vellow color, 
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1496. Calvert’s Tests for the Purity | 
In the use of the following tests, Oil. 
the result of @ series of experiments by Mir. 


AND FATS. 
1500. To Test the Purity of Olive 


Cooley says: When pure olive oil is 
shaken ina phial only half filled, the bead 
or bubbles formed very rapidly disappear, 
(but with the adulterated oil they remain 
much longer before they Durst. If olive 
oil contains } part of poppy oil, part of 
it remains liquid at 36° Fabkr., its) prop- 
,er freezing temperature; and if it con- 
itains $ of poppy oil, it does not solidify at 
all, unless cooled much below the freezing 
, point of water. Pure olive oil well agitated for 
| some time with fp of 1ts volume of nitne solu- 
‘tion of mereury, becomes quite solid in 3 or 
4 hours, without any separation of liquid) oil. 
(The mercurial solution is made by dissolvin 

1 ounce mercury in 2 fluid ounces 14 drachins 
nitric acid specifie gravity 1.500.) According 
to M. Boudet, 1 grain of hyponitrous acid 
((hyponitric?) mixed with 3 grains of nitric 


and becomes so thick as to entirely Jose its! acid, will cause the perfect soliditication of 


fluidity. Zanseed off assumes auch bright- 200 grains of pure olive oil in 75 to 78 min- 
er yellow color, and remains fluid. Jiadia' utes. 
nut oil, gallpoli oil, and pale rape oils, be-, 1501. To Test the Purity of Castor 


coine a solid) white mass in S minutes, while ; Ou. 


Castor oi is frequently adulterated 
the other oils remain flusd. 


with rape oil; but this may be detected by 
1498. Calvert’s Sulphuric Acid Tests its not dissolving in strong alcohol, and also 
for Oils. I[. Sulphuric acid of specific grav- | by its less density. Pure castor oil is soluble 
ity. 1.475 will detect oils adulterated with in an equal weigbt of alcohol specific gravity 
hempseed and linseed oils to the amount of) 0.820. 
10 percent. — Fisk otl may be detected tothe| 1502. To Refine Olive Oil. Olive oil 
amount of L per cent. by the red color it as- intended for huiles antiques (see No. 1244) 
suines, thie being noticed more particularly , and other ike uses, is commonly refined by 
when the fish oil is allowed to separate by violently agitating it in glass or stoneware, 
standing. To apply the test agitate 1 vol-| with about 14 to 2 per cent. of its weight of 
tune with 5 volumes of the oil, and allow thei concentrated sulphuric acid. This renders 1t 
mixture to stand for fifteen minutes. opaque, and causes it to assume a greenish 
If. For the detection of hemp, linseed, | color. Atter about 2 weeks’ repose, it depos- 
fish, gallipol, and Freneh nut oils, 1 volume its much colormg matter, and 1s then found 
of sulphuric acid) of specific gravity 1.530, | to have acquired greater fluidity, to bave be- 
agitated with 5 volumes of oi, and the imix-| come much paler, to be more emollient and 
ture allowed to stand for 5 miuutes, Under) glossy as a lubricator, and to burn witb great 
this test the above mentioned oils alone as-jer brilliancy. The clear portion is now de- 
sume a decided coloration, . canted, well washed with steam or hot. water, 
If. Sulphurie acid of specific gravity and, after sufficient repose ma close vessel, 
1.635, used similar to the preceding, and the | at a temperature about 60° Fahr., again de- 
effects noted after standing 2 minutes, affords canted, and, af necessary, filtered through 
atest under which the colorations are dis- Canton fhinnel or bibulous paper. This) plan 
tinct and well marked, and will detect 10 per is also apphed to other fixed oils, and an- 
cent. of rapeseed oil in olice otf, of lard ol in, swers well for most of the recently express- 


peppy od, of Freneh nut olin olive ail, and 
of tish ofl in xweats foot oil, 

A stronger acid thau this carbonizes the oils 
and destroys the coloration, 

1499. Calvert's Nitric Acid Tests for 
Oils. The stecessive application of nitric 
acid of specific gravity 1.330, and of a) solu- 
tion of Caustic soda of specifie gravity 1.340, 
can be successfully applied to detect the  fol- 
lowing very frequent cuses of adulteration : 

J. 


gives with soda a inass of fibrous consistency, 
while fish oils ure colored red, and become 
muUcHaginous with the alkali. 

Hl. Castor off with poppy oil; the former, 
if adulterated, acquires a reddish tinge, and 
the imass with the alkah loses much of its 
fibrous appearance, 

Il. Rapeseed off with French nut oil; 


Gallipoli ol with tish oils; the former | 
assumes no distinet color with the acid, and | 


ed vegetable oils. 

1503. To Purify and Sweeten Castor 
Oil, The American Journal of Pharmacy 
lvives the following receipt for this purpose: 
Take 1000 parts of the oil, 25 parts purified 
Hbone-black, 10 parts calcined magnesia. Mix 
them carefully in a convenient vessel of glass 
or tinned iron, and let. it stand during 8 days, 
With occasional agitation, and filter through 
paper or felt. (See No, 1504), 

1504. To Bleach the Vegetable Oils. 
According to Cooley, alinond, ben, eastor, 
colza, Jinseed, nut, olive, poppy, rape, teel, 
and other like vegetable oils, are readily 
bleached by exposure, in glass bottles, to the 
light. For this purpose, 2-quart to 4-quart 
-pale green glass or blue glass bottles filled 
with the oil, and covered with white gallipots 
inverted over them, are suitably placed, a 
small distance apart, on the roofs of houses 


witler the nitric acid test the former, if adul-!or sheds, or in any other suitable position, 
terated, assumes a reddish tinge, more or less fully exposed to the sun during the greater 
intense, which alkali increases, and renders) portion of the day, or at all events to the 
the semi-sapouitied mass more fibrous, south-cast aud south, 14 to 21 days’ expusure 
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to the sun, in clear weather, during summer,!In some cases a few drops of one nitric 
is usually sufficient to decolor castor oil and! acid (diluted with about twice its bulk of 
alinond oil; but 4, 5, or even 6 weeks, is com-/ water), if added towards the end of the agi- 
monly required to render linseed oil very pale, | tation, will facilitate the process; or, with 
This is the common plan adopted by the! colza, linseed, nut, and rape oil, instead of 
wholesale druggists to whiten their castor oil, ! the diluted nitric acid, a few drops of hydro- 
by some of the perfumers for their almond oil; chloric acid without dilution. Atter the final 
and olive oil, and by the oilmen for their pale | agitation, the oil must be allowed to repose at 
linseed oil for artists. A better plan, however, [a temperature of about 609 Fahr, When it 
when this method is adopted, is to cork the! has settled, the clear portion should be de- 
bottles loosely air-tight, but not firmly down, | canted, thoroughly washed with hot water, 
when the sun has been on them two or three} again allowed to repose for some time, and 
hours, and whilst they are still heated with it. | then finally abetted for use. If necessary, 
In this way the oil suffers less from the ex- lit may lastly be filtered. (Cooley. ) 
posure than by the loose gallipot system in! 1507, Berlandt’s Method of Bleach- 
common use. Almond, olive, and the other ing Fixed Oils. Shake strongly for some 
sweet oils, thus treated, are apt to lose some minutes, 300 parts of the oil with 40 parts 
of their blandness, and to acquire a slight{ water containing 1 part permanganate of 
sulphurous smell, and smoky flavor, whilst) potassa; allow the mixture to stand in a warm 
castor oil loses its original blandness, and as-' place for some hours, and then filter. This 
sumes the strong, nauseous flavor characteris- renders the oil colorless. 
tic of the white castor oil of the stores. These 1508, Dieterich’s Method of Bleach- 
qualities nay be removed by agitation with a ing Fixed Oils. Dissolve 24 pounds (avoir- 
little fresh animal charcoal, dry freshly pre- dupois) permanganate of potassa in 314 quarts 
pared alumina, or calcined magnesia, and sub- | water, In a wooden tub having a faucet in 
sequent filtration; or, what is even better, its bottom. Stir into the mixture 52} quarts 
though more troublesome, by well washing of the oil to be bleached, and keep all well 
the oil with hot water, and subsequent repose stirred for 2 days. Then add 21 quarts boil- 
out of coutact with the air, and subsequent ing water and 11) pounds commercial hydro- 
decantanion. (See No. 1503.) ‘chloric acid, and keep the whole stirred for 2 
1505. To Bleach Vegetable Oils. days longer. Draw off the acid water, and 
Another method pursued for bleaching oils is! wash the oil repeatedly with boiling water 
as follows: The oil is placed in a porcelain, | until all acid is removed from it. 
stoneware, or well-tinned vessel, alg with 1509. Engelhardt’s Method of Bleach- 
some dry filtering powder, 1 to 2 pounds to ing Palm Oil. Heat 1000 parts by weight 
each gallon of the oil, or some dry and re palo oil in an iron vessel to about 143° Fahr., 
cently prepared hydrated alumina (4 to ¢ and let it stand all night, sustaining the tem- 
pound per gallon of oil; but much less is; perature. Next day pour it off into a clean 
often sufficient if the article be of proper, vessel and let it cool down to about 100%. 
quality); and the heat of steam or boiling Meanwhile, dissolve 15) parts bichromate of 
water being applied, is vigorously stirred, potash in 45 parts boiling water; when the 
with a clean wooden or stoneware spatula, ; solution has cooled a little, pour into it 60 
for about an hour. [tis then thrown into a parts hydrochloric acid. Add this mixture to 
Canton flannel oil-bag, and filtered, in the; the palm oil, stirrmg quickly, and in about 5 
usual manner, observing to return the run- | minutes it will assume a sombre green color ; 
nings until they become quite white and clear, by continued stirring the oil gradually clari- 
This is the way perfumers and wholesale fies and becomes quite limpid. It should 
druggists usually prepare their white almond become quite white after washing 1t with 
oil, white olive off, and white ool of ben, For- | warm water; but if not entirely colorless, the 
werly fresh burnt animal charcoal was chiefly operation must be repeated, using $ part 
used for the purpose, and is stul so employed bichromate of potash, and L part hydrochtore 
by some houses; but the other substances acd.  Thisis aquick method, and Knugelhardt 
answer better and are more convenient. claims that it produces better results than the 
(Coolcy.) }ineans usually employed, (See No. 537.) 
1506. ToBleach Vegetable Oils. The; 1510. To Bleach Cotton Seed Oil. 
oils referred to In No. 1504, as well as all other Use 1 gallon Knghsh caustic soda, in a solu- 
oils and fats, may be rendered perfectly color-— tion of about 40% Baumeé, to about 20 gallons 
less by agitating them with a little chromic! crude ol. The oil, previous to being mixed 
acid; or, What is cheaper and more convenient, with the solution, must be heated to about 
with a mixed soluuion of bichromate of po. 90° Fahr. Stir constantly while adding the 
tassa and sufficient sulphuric acid to seize on! cold solution, If the oil is not now sufficiently 
the alkali of the bichromate and to liberate | light, add more of the solution to bring it to 
its chromic acid, 1 to 2 drachins of the bi-' a heht yellow or straw color, 
chromate, mixed with 3 times its weight of oil' 1511. Keyer’s Process for Purifying 
of vitriol (previously diluted with about twice Oils. The process of M. Reyer, which is 
its voluine of water, and allowed to cool), is) applicable to all oils, has given excellent: re- 
ordinarily sufficient, when skilfully used, to, sults ina manufactory of rape seed oil. Into 
erfectly bleach 2 or 3 pints of oil. Itshould | 1000 parts by weight of oil, put a mixture of 
© added gradually to the oil, with continued | 6 parts solution of ammonia and 6 parts wa- 
violent agiiation, and this should be Kept up. ter, and agitate the barrel well until the alkali 
for sone considerable time after the last por- is perfectly mixed, which may be done in 15 
tion is added. The mixture must be made in minutes. The barrel ix then sealed hermeti- 
a vessel of glass, porcelain, stoneware, or. cally, and, after 3 days’ repose, the oil is 
wood, and nothing wetuallic must tuuch it.:decanted aud filtered, The residue is used 
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for the manufacture of soap. Oil thus worked | acidulated water to remove the excess of 
contains no trace of acid, and the riucilug-j|lime, a hard fat results, suitable for making 


inous impurities are destroyed or precipitated. ; candles. 

1512. Liebig’s Method of Obtaining 
Non-poisonous Oil of Almonds. Azgitate 
the crude distilled oil with binoxide of mer- 
cury in slight excess; and, after a few days’ 
contact, rectify the oil from a little fresh bin- 
oxide of mercury. The product is quite pure, 
if properly managed, as the hydrocyanic acid 
(the poisonous principle) of the oil, unites 


1518. Hog’s Lard. This is obtained, 
like the rest of the animal fats, from the raw 
lard, by chopping it fine, or rather rolling it 
out, to break the cells in which the fat is 
lodged, and then melting the fat in a water- 
bath, or other gentie heat, and straining it 
while warm. Some boil them in water; but 
the fats thus obtained are apt to grow rank 


with the binoxide to form a bicyanide of; much sooner than when melted by themselves. 


mercury. 


1513. Neat’s-foot or Trotter Oil. 


Obtained by boiling neat’s-foot, tripe, etc.,!be done in the open air. | 
It is a coarse animal oil, very | over a fire, in some sheltered place, ona still 


in water. 
emollient, and much used to soften leather. 
1514. To Refine Neat’s-foot Oil. Put. 
a quart of the oil with 4 pound bright lead! 
shavings, and § pound quicklime pounded, 
into a glass bottle, let it stand in the sun and 
light for 2 or 3 weeks, then put the oil and 
lime into a saucepan with & pound washing 
soda, boil gently 15 minutes, then set in the 
coldest place possible till the next day, when 
it will be found congealed; place it into a 
filter of white blotting paper, place a clean 
glass bottle under the filter, and you will get 
the finest oil, suitable for the most delicate 
machinery. Any one requiring a little nice 
oil would do well to try this in preference to 
buying it ready done. It must be kept per- 
fectly cold while filtering, or the soda mill go 


through. | 


1515. Hirzel’s Method of Preserving 


Animal Fats. Mix 14 pounds of recently | ounces o 


1 


(See No. 525.) 
1519. ToTry out Lard. This should 
Set a large kettle 


day. It will cook much quicker in large 
quantities. Put into the kettle while the lard 
ix cold, a little saleratus, say 1 table-spoonful 


‘to every 20 pounds; stir almost constantly 
‘when nearly done till the scraps are brown 


and crisp, or until the steam ceases to rise; 
then there is no danger of its moulding; 
strain out into pans, and the first will 
ready to empty into crocks when the last is 
strained. 
1520. To Detect Water in Lard. 
The presence of water is very easily detected 
by merely melting the lard, when the water 
collects at the bettom of the vessel as a dis- 
tinct layer. The weight and volume of lard 
can be greatly increased by the incorporation 
of water with it; and purchasers of a pound 
of lard will frequently find that they have 
paid the price of the lard for as much as 4 
water. Lard is also adulterated 


melted fat with 5 drachms salt and 15 grains; with from 2 to 5 per cent. of milk of lime 
alum in fine powder; heat until a scum is; (slacked lime mixed to a milky consistence 
formed on the surface; remove the scum, and; with water); this gives the Jard a beautifully 
when the clear fat is cool, wash and Knead it: white appearance, and also allows of 25 per 


In water, frequently changing the water, so 
ax to remove all the salt; then evaporate the 
water at a heat iInsuthcient to injure the fat. 
1516. To Preserve Animai Fats for 
a Long Time. he following mode of ben- 
goating all kinds of animal fats will be 
found the most effectual for preserving them 
for a long time. Make a saturated solu-! 
tion of gum benzon in aleohol by simple , 
heat, allow the liquid to settle clear, then: 
strain and mix with equal parts of fresh castor 
ou. Of this imxture add 4 ounces to each 
gallon of fat or ointment while warm. The 
roportion of the solution of benzoin may be 
Increased for pomades, as it forms, by its aro- 
matic odor, an excellent: basis for perfumes. 
The benzoatic fat should not be kept in tin, | 
but in well-covered jars. Steam-rendered | 


cent. of water being stirred into it while 
cooling. 

1521. Benzoated Lard. Take benzoin 
in coarse powder, 1 ounce; fresh lard, 1 
pound, Heat together for 2 or 3 hours ina 
water-bath, and then strain. 

(1522. To Bleach Lard. Ward may be 
bleached by applying a mixture of bichromate 
of potassa and muriatic acid, in minute pros 
nortions, to the fat. (See Nos. 1509 and 1523, 
also No, 537.) 

1523. To Bleach and Harden Tallow. 
Inacopper boiler, put 4 gallon water, and 100 
pounds rendered tallow; melt over a slow 
fire, and add, while stirring, 1 pound of oil of 
vitriol, previously diluted with 12 of water; 
afterwards, 4 pound bichromate of potassa, In 
powder; and lastly, 13 pints water, after 


lard, or that treated with salt and = alwin,, which the fire is suffered to go down, when 
should be carefully re-nelted in a water-bath,: the tallow will collect on the surface of the 
to allow all the water to settle so as to pour | dark green liquid, from which it is separated. 


off the pure fut. In preparing ointment and ; 
oar itis important that the wax should | 
ye first melted, and the oil or fat warmed 
before adding to the wax. This precaution, 
which will save much time and trouble, is! 
often neglected by young beginners. (Sce 
Nos, 1258 and Y254.) 

1517. Boillot’s Process for Purify- 
ing Fats. Melt 2 pounds avoirdupois of 
the fat with 2 quarts lime-water; stir act- 
ively over the fire for 2 or $ hours, and cool, 
Then press in flannel and allow it to stand a 


day or two to harden, By melting it with 


It is then of a fine white, shghtly greenish 
color, and possesses a considerable degree of 
hardness, (See No. 1509.) 

1524. Factitious or Imitation Sper- 
maceti. White spermaceti, 10 parts; sonore 
ous cake stearine, 20 parts; potato starch, 
» parts; mucilage, 1 part. Melt the first three 
and unite well, then let the mass cool to the 
consistepce of dough; turn it out on an oiled 
marble or lead slab, and rell it into a cake; 
next sprinkle a little mucilage on it, double 
it, and roll again; repeat the process as often 
as required ; lastly alluw it to cool, If it has 
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been properly managed, it will flake when |it is next heated by means of 6 ooil of steam 
broken up, and resemble spermaceti. pipe running through it, to expel all gaseous 

1525. Extraction of Fat from Bones. | vapors which will ignite at a temperature be- 
A process has been adopted abroad for ex-! low 110° Fahr. The oil is now called a fire 
tracting oil and fat from bones and other! test oil, and is ready to be barreled and gent 
animal refuse, by digesting it ina closed and) to market. 
heated vessel with benzole or similar hydro-| 1528. To Clarify Coal Oil. Place ina 
carbon. After afew hours the liquid is drawn} close vessel 100 pounds crude coal oil, 2h 
off, the hydrocarbon separated by distillation, | quarts water, 1 pound chloride of lime, 1 pound 
and the oil is left ready for use. The bones; soda, and 4 pound oxide of manganese, The 
may then be used for the manufacture of gela- | mixture is violently agitated, and allowed ta 
tine. This is very similar to a method lutely | rest for 24 hours, wren the clear oil is decant- 
proposed of obtaining oil from oleaginous | ed and distilled. The 100 pounds coal oil are 
seeds, but in this latter case, as would proba-' to be uiixed with 25 pounds resin oil; this ix 
bly be preferable in the former, bisulphide of| one of the principal points in the manipnula- 
carbon Is the menstruum employed. tion; it removes the gummy parts from the 
oil, and renders them modorous. The distil- 
lation spoken of may terminate the process, or 
the oils may be distilled before they are de- 
fecated and precipitated. 

1529. To Decolorize Kerosene Oil. 
Kerosene oil is decolorized by stirring it u 
with 1 or 2 per cent. of oil of vitriol, wihtich 
will carbonize the coloring matter, then with 
some milk of lime or some other caustic 
alkali, settling, and redistilling. The latter 
appears to be indispensable. 

1530. Why Kerosene or Coal Oils 

lode. No oil is explosive in and of 
itself; itis only when the vapor arising there- 
from becomes mixed in the proper propo-tions 
with air, that it willexplode. There should he 
no inflaminable vapor from any oil used for 
boarning in lamps at ordinary temperature. A 
volatile oil is unfit for the purpose of illumi- 
pation, 


1531. To Test Kerosene or Coal Oil. 


Petroleum, or Crude Coal 
Oil. The name of petroleum is now 
applied to all the native liquid substances 
which have a bituminous character. It con- 
sists, therefore, of an inflammable and more 
or less volatile oily substance, ranging in color 
and appearance from a yellowish white, trans- 
parent fluid, to a brown or almost. black, 
opaque viscid mass. The former used to be 
called naphtha, but this name ix now given to 
any oil of this deseription, whether native, or 
distilled from a darker grade of petroleum, 
The latter is the form in which the bulk of the 
petroleum is found in’ America; and this, 
when exposed to the air, gradually passes into 
asphaltim, or solid bitumen, 

1527. To Purify Petroleum. Tank- 
shaped stills of a capacity of 500 to 2500 bar-| Burning oil is often adulterated with heavy 
rels are filled with erude oi], and heat applied | oil, or with benzine. The adulteration wit 
by furnaces beneath them, causing vapors to} the former is shown by dimnesxs of the flame 
arise, which are carried forward through pipes, after having burned for some time, accom. 
immersed in water, and condensed into a! panied by a charring of the wick. The latter 
liquid, which runs out at the end of the pie may be readily detected by means of a ther- 
The first produet is: gasoline, a very hyght}inometer, a little warm water, and a_table- 
hydrocarbon, marking as high as 88° and ‘spoonful of the oil, Fill the eup with warm 
as low as 75° of Baume’s coal oil hyvdrom-: water, the temperature of which is to be 
eter. The heatis then somewhat increased, | brought to 1102 Fahr. Pour the oil on the 
and the next product obtained is) called) water; apply flame to the floating oil by 
naphtha, benzine (not benzole), Which marks | match or otherwise. If the oil is unsafe it 
from 75° to 68° Baume; and, when com-} will take fire, and its use in the lamp is 
bined, will average about 67°. The heat be-| dangerous, for it is liable to explode. But. if 
ing allowed to increase further, produces dis- | the oil is safe and good it will not take fire. 
tillate, or crude burning oil, This passes over’ All persons who sell kerosene that will not 
until about 8 or 10 per cent. of the original stand the fire test at 110° are liable to prose- 
quantity contained in the still remains, which | cution. 
is called residuuin.or tar.,and nay be redistilled| 15382. To Extinguish the Flame of 
for the purpose of obtaining paratine and| Petroleum or Benzine. Water, unless in 
lubricating oil. Parafine is a fatty material, overwhelming quantity, will not extinguish 
resembling sperm in appearance, The distil-; the flame of petroleum or benzine. It may, 
late or crude burning oil is converted into or- | however, ba speedily smothered by a woolen 
dinary kerosene by a process of purification, | cloth or carpet, or & wet muslin or linen cloth, 
For this purpose it is placed ina tank, where) or earth or sand being thrown over it. These 
it is violently agitated by foreing alr through act by excluding the air, without which com- 
it, and while thus agitated, 14 to 2 es cent.) bustion cannot be maintained. 
sulphuric acid is added, after which the agita-; 1533. To Deodorize Benzine. Shake 
tion is continued 15 to 80 minutes, The oil is repeatedly with plumbate of soda Soe of 
then allowed to settle. When the acid and im- Tead dissolved in caustic soda), and rectify. 

urities are drawn from the bottom. The oil! The following plan is said to be better: Shake 
Is then washed, first with water and then repeatedly with fresh portions of metallic 
with caustic soda, by which means the re-. quicksilver; Jet stand for 2 days, and rectify. 
maining impurities are removed, and any acid! 1584. To Manage Kerosene Lamps. 
remaining in the oi] is nentralized. Tt is then: These are so much used that a few hints on 
taken to shallow bleaching tanks, where it is} their management will no doubt be accepta- 
exposed to light and air, and allowed to settle; ! ble. There are very few common illumina- 
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LUBRICATORS. 


ting substancss that produce a light as bril-|about an hour, and then using it with cold 


liant and steady as kerosene oil, but its full 
brilhancy is rarely attained, through want ot 
attention to certain requisite points in its 
management. By following the directions 
here given, the greatest amount of hght will be 
obtained, combined with economy in the con- 
sumption of the oil. The wick, oil, lamp, and 
all its appurtenances, must be perfectly clean. 
The chimney must be not only clean, but clear 
and bright. The wick must be trimmed ex- 
actly square, across the wick-tube, and not 
over the curved top of the cupola used to 
spread the flame; after trimming, raixe the 
wick, and cut off the extreme corners or 
points. A wick cannot be trimmed well with 
dull scissors; the sharper the scissors, the het- 
ter the shape of the flame. These hints, sim- 
pleas they appear, are greatly disregarded, 
and the consequene? isa flane dull, vellow, 
and apt to smoke. = The burners) made with 
an immovable cupeia, and straight, evlindrical 
chimneys, require especial care in trimming ; 
the wick has to be raized above the cupola, 
and has therefore no support when being 
trimmed, A’ kerosene lanup, with the wick 
turned down, so as to make a small flame, 
should not be placed in a sleeping room at 
hight. A wick made of felt is greatly supe- 
rior in every way to the common cotton wicks. 

1535. To. Keep Kerosene Lamps 
from Getting Greasy. 
a kerosene oil lamp, alter standing for a short 
time, frequently gets oily, from the condensa- 
tion of the vapor of the oil, This will be 
greatly, if not entirely prevented, by taking 
a piece of felt and cutting a hole in it so as to 
fit exactly around the socket into which the 
burner is screwed; trim the felt off so as to 


leave a rim about $ inch wide, and place this. 


felt ring on the socket. 

1536. To Cement the Socket on a 
Kerosene Lamp. The socketof a kerosene 
lanp, into which the burner is screwed, fre- 
quently becomes loose or comes off, 
tenthis, take the socket off, pick out the old 
cement, and wash it with hot soap and wa- 
ter, Witha little soda, to remove all trace of 
grease, impty the Jamp, and wash it in the 


samme manner, especialy the lip or neck which | 


fits into®the socket. © Next take a cork which 
fits (not too tight) into the socket; grease it 
slightly, and screw it into the socket (the 
same way the burner is) serewed in), until 
the end of the cork ds nearly level with the 
bottom of the socket; this will leave a ciren- 
lar trench to receive the cement. | Take the 
best plaster of Paris, mix it quickly as thick 
asit will flow, fill the trench in the socket, 
reverse the lamp, and press the lip of the glass 
firmly into the socket until the cdge of the 
socket. fits closely to the glass. This opera- 


tion must be done quickly, before the plaster. 


has had time to set. Let the whole remain 
about 12 hours in a@ warm place before using. 
Then unscrew the cork and serape off any 
adhering plister, (See No, 2260, ) 


1537. ToClean Vessels Used to Con-' 


tain Kerosene. Wash the vessel with thin 


The upper part of) 


To fas- : 


{ 


| with metals and air. 


Water, even the smell may be so completely 
removed as to render the vessel thus cleansed 
fitfor keeping beer in. At the same time the 
external surface of the vessel is to be washed 
with a rag dipped in the same substance. If 
the milk of lime be used warm, instead of 


‘cold, tne operation is rendered much shorter. 


If particles of thickened petroleum adhere to 
the glass after the first washing, these can be 
removed by washing with fine sand, or by 
other mechanical means. 

1538. To Clean Kerosene Lamps. 
Wash the lamp inside and out thoroughly 
with hot soap and water, and a little washing 
soda, When clean, rinse repeatedly so as to 
leave no trace of soap; let it drain till dry. 


ubricators. Comnounds to les- 
sen the friction in machinery, and to 
prevent the bearings from rusting. Lubrica- 
tors must possess a certain amount of co- 
hesive and adhesive attraction. But they 
must also have the power to retain their 
cohesion and fluidity under the action of 
moderate heat, heavy pressure, and contact 
The oxygen of the air 
attacks many kinds of oils, rendering some 
acid and others resinous ; and moreover some 
oils of mineral extraction are contaminated 
with acids, used in their rectification, which at- 
tack metallic surfaces, the oxides of the metals 


ithus produced increasing friction mechani- 


“liv. The oxides of metals have the power 
of saponifying vegetable and animal oils, and 
no doubt this combination often takes place 
when oils of this kind are used on rusty bear- 
ings. The soaps formed by the union of the 


“sapouifiable parts of oils with metallic oxides 


are hard and insoluble, and are, theretore, 
much Jess perfect, lubricators than the oils 
themselves, Some oils, more particularly 
those extracted from petroleum, are volatile, 
and evaporate as soon as journals become 
shight'y heated. Oils) possessing these de- 


fects are unfit for purposes of general lubrica- 


tion, Probably nothing else has ever been 
discovered that. possesses in so high a degree 
ull the properties desirable in a lubricator as 
good, pure sperm oil, There have been, how- 
ever, SOLE a approximations to it in’ oils 
extracted from petroleum. Many of the lat- 
ter are, nevertheless, very inferior, Some ex- 
cellent lubricating oils are also obtained from 
various seeds, The olive and the castor bean 
furnish oils very good for lubrication. — Olive 
ollis, however, too expensive for general ap- 
plication to this purpose. (Sce No. 1495.) 
1540. Sperm Oilas a Lubricator for 
Heavy Machinery. ‘The superiority of 


winter sperm oil has been fully established 


by experiments made during 14 months, on 


the car and locomotive axles of a leading line 


t 
' 


of railroad; these went to prove that when 
using Mineral, animal or fish oils, it required 
from 100 to 400 per cent. more of these oils 


milk of lime, which forms an emulsion with, to keep the temperature of the journals below 
the petrolemm, and removes every trace of if.) 100° Fahr. than when winter sperm oil was 
and by washing a second tine with milk of! employed; and in no instance could the pres- 


lime and a very small ( 
lime, and allowing the 


nantity of chloride of sure on the car-shaft be raised to &,000 pounds 
iquid to remain in it; with any other oil, 


It was also established 
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that under various veiweities, the amount of! posit, and the oil has become quite limpid and 
this oil consumed in Inbrication decreased in, colorless. Used for fine work ; does not get 
almost the same ratio as the velocity; and, thick by age. (See No. 1551.) Or:—expose 
a3 the velocity and the requisite amount of: the finest: porpoise oil to the Jowest natural 
oi} was diminished, the pressure could be in-| temperature attainable. Tt will separate into 
creased without any increased consumption, two portions, a thick, solid) mass at the bot- 


of oil. 

1541, 
waraxle grease is made as follows: Dissolve 
4 pound common soda in 1] gallon water, add | 
$ pounds tallow and six pounds palm oil (or 
10 pounds of palin oil aD: Heat them to- 
wether to 2002 or 210° Fahr.; mix, and keep 
the mixture constantly stirred till the compo- 
sition is cooled down to 60° or 70°. 

1542. Thin Axle Grease. A thinner 
composition than the last is made with § 
pound soda, 1 gallon water, 1 gallon rape oil, | 


tom, and a thin, oily supernatant liguid. This 


Booth’s AxleGrease. This pop-' is to be poured off while atthe low tempera- 


ture named, and is then fit for use. Delicate 
Clocks and watches are now lubricated with 
elycerine. 

1550. To Prepare Oleine for Watch 
makers’ Use, Wlcine is the liquid portico. 
of oil and fat; by saponification it yield 
oleic acid. Almond orolive oil is agitated in 
astout bottle with 7 or 8 times its weight of 
strong alcohol specific gravity .792, at nearly 
the boiling point, until the whole is dissolved ; 


and } pound tatlow, or palm oil. ithe solution is allowed to cool, after which the 
1543. French Liard for Lubrication. ‘clear fluid is decanted from the stearine whieh 
The French compound, called Hard, is thus: has been deposited, and after filtration, the 
made: Into 5U parts of finest rape oil put! spirit is removed by distillation at a gentle 
1 part of caoutchoue, cut small. Apply heat! heat. By exposure at avery low temperature 
until it is nearly all dissolved. it deposits any remaining steagfine, and then 
1544. Bavarian Anti-Friction Com-' becomes pure. 
position. This composition has been em- 1551. To Refine Oil for Fine Mechan- 
ployed in Munich with suecess and economy ism. Refined oil for fine mechanism can be 
todiminish friction in machinery, [tconsistsof. prepared by putting zine and lead shavings, in 


1034 parts pure hog’s lard melted with 2 parts: equal parts, Into good Florence olive oil, and 

finely pulverized and sifted plunbago, The placing in a cool place till the oil becomes 

lard is first to be melted over a moderate fire, ; colorless, (See No, 1495.) 

then the plumbago is thoroughly mixed in, a 

handful ata time, with w& wooden spoon, and 

stirred until the mixture is of a unhorm com- 

position, This is applied in its cold state with \ A ] aterproofing. Numereus 

a brush to the pivots, the cogs of the wheels, pans have been invented for ren- 

&¢., and seldom more than once in 24 hours, | dering cloth and felting waterproof; the best 

It was found that this composition replaced | methods adopted are given in the following 

satistuctorily the oil, tallow and tar used in’ receipts : 

certain iron-works, and saved about four-titths ; 15538. Waterproof Porous Cloth. A 

of the cost of those articles, porous waterproof cloth is the best for outer 
1545. Lubricator for Wagon Axles. garments during wet weather, for those whose 

Tallow, 8 pounds; palin oil, 10 pounds; and’ duties or labor causes them to perspire freely. 

plumbago, J pound, make a good lubricator, The best way for preparing such cloth is: by 

for wagon axles, A mixture of glycerine. the process adopted for the tunics of the 

and plumbago makes a fine hquid lubricator. | French soldiers during the Crimean war. It 


1546. Mankettrick’s Lubricating is as follows: Take 24 pounds alum and dis- 
Compound. 4 pounds cacutchoue dissolved) solve in 10 gallons boiling water; then in a 


In spirits of turpentine, 10 pounds common) separate vessel dissolve the same quantity 
soda, L pound gine dissolved in 10 gallons wa- | sugar of lead in LO gallons of water, and mix 
ter, 10 gallons of otf thoroughly incorporated | the two solutions. The cloth is now well han- 
by assiduous stirring, adding the caoutchoue) dled in this Hiquid, until every part of it is 
last. | penetrated; then it is syueezed and dried in 

1547. Anti-Attrition Grease. Grind the ar, or in a warm apartment, then washed 
together blacklead with four times its weight incold water and dried again, when itis tit for 
of lard or tallow. This is used to lessen use, Tf necessary, the cloth may be dippedin 
friction In Machinery, and to prevent iron. the hquid and dried twice before being wash- 
rusting, It was once a patent article. Cam-:ed. The liquor appears curdled when the 
phor is sometimes added, 7 pounds to the alum and lead solutions are mixed together, 
ewt. This is the result of double decomposition, 

1548. Anti-Friction Grease. the sulphate of lead, which is an insolu- 


Boil 


together Tfewt. tallow with 1g ewt. palm ble salt, being formed. The sulphate. of 
oil. When boiling point is reached, allow it lead is taken) up in’ the pores of) the 
to cool to blood-heat, stirring it meanwhile, cloth, and it is unaffected by rains or 


moisture, and yet it does not render the 
Cloth air-tight. Such cloth is also partially 
pon-inflammable. A solution of alum: itself 
will render cloth, prepared as described. par- 
tially waterproof, bat it ts not so good as the 
sulphate of lead. Such cloth—cotton or wool- 
en—sheds rain like the feathers on the back 
of a duck, 

1554. To Waterproof Tweed Cloaks. 
Dissolve > pound alum in two quarts boiling 


ther strain through a sieve into a solution 
of 4 ewt. sodain 3 gallons water, mixing it 
well. The above is for summer, For winter, 
Idewt. tallow to Peewt. palmoil. Spring 
and autumn, 14 tallow, 24 palm oil. 

1549. Watchmakers’ Oil. Prepared 
by placing a strip of clean dead in a small, 
white glass bottle filled witholive oil, and ex- 
posing it to the sun’s ravs ata window for 
seme time, Hoa curdv imiatter ceases tu des, 
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water, and pour the solution into a vessel 
containing 2 gallons cold) spring water. 
Immerse the garment in’ this veesel, and let 
it remain 24 hours. Dissolve $ pound sugar 
of lead in 2 quarts of boiling water, and pour 
the solution Into another Vessel containing 2 
gallons of cold spring water. Take the gar- | 
ment from the first vessel, gently wring or! 
ress it, and jmmerse it In the second vessel, 
Yet it remain 6 hours, gently wring it, and 
hang it in the shade to dry. This receipt has 
been tried, and found to answer admirably. 
It is very snuilar to the last, but only half the 
quantity of sugar of Jead is used, and the 
cloth is immersed in the solutions separately. 

1555. Cooley’s Method of Making 
Cloth Waterproof. This is asimple, ut 
perfectly successful method of rendermeg 
cloth waterproof without being, at the same 
time, airproof. | Spread the cloth on any 
smooth surface, and rnb the wrong side with 
a lunp of bees’ wax (perfectly pare and free 
from grease), until the surface presents a 
slight, but uniform, white or grayish appear- 
anee, If this be done carefully and thor- 
vughly, a Hghted candle may be blown out 


through the cloth, if course; and yet apiece. 


of the sume, placed across an inverted hat, 
may have several glassfulls of water poured 
into the hollow formed by it, without any of 
the liquid passing through; pressure or fric- 
tion will alone make it do so, 

1556. French Waterproof Felting. | 
Thix composition, heretofore regarded as a 
secret in France, has been adepted for use in 
the French navy. | The information regard- 
ing this material was furnished by Aly. Parent 
tothe “Journal of Applied Chemistry.” The 
Inoxidizable compound for waterproof is made 
thus: 1064 parts, by weekt. India rubber, 175 
parts finely sifted sawdust. 10 parts powdered 
sulphur, 20 parts slacked lime, 125 parts sul- | 
phate of alumina, 125 parts sulphate of iron, | 
10 parts hemp tow. To mix the above, wee 
heated cylinders, so as to obtam oa very 
homogeneous paste, which is made into thin 
cakes, and atterward divide into small pieces | 
to be dissolved. To dissolve this substance, 
take 44 pounds spirits of turpentine, benzine, 
(common is) preferable), petroleum, or sul-, 
yhuret of carbon, to 23 pounds of the minature, 
it must be stirred 5 or 6 times during 24 
hours, at the end of which time the mass will 
be thoroughly dissolved, The solution is then 
spread on the fabrics or articles to be preservy- 
ed, by means of rollers, Kmives, or spietulias, 
adapted to the purpose, Apply many 
coats as may be necessary, and then Tet itary. 
As soon as the fabric i. dry, itis pissed un. ; 
der pasteboard lanunating rollers, ia order to 
give adustre to the surface, The fabric ts 
then rolled np on a hollow tren pipe, which is 
covered with cloth to prevent it stiching to 
the iron, and the whole placed ino a copper 
pipe, With a perforated lid or cover; steam is, 
then introdneed at a pressure of 4 atmo:- | 
spheres, Which presstue is muadntained for 1! 
hour, atthe end of which time the operation 
isended. If it be desired to give these mn | 
permeable covers a black color, a solution of 
sulphate of iron, nut-gall and logwood is ap 
phed with a brush. 

1557. To Make Waterproof Joint 
Closers, Cups or joint closers can be made of | 


ils 


proof. 


leation of heat, or in the air, 


of acids, 
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about the same materials as the above by ob. 
serving the following proportions: Dissolve 
21} parts, by weignt, of India rubber, in’ suf- 
fident benzine; then mix with it 15 parts 
sawdust, 2 parts sulphur, 3 varts red lead, and 
5 parts each of alvin, slacked Hime, and hemp 
tow, adding benzine to make the whole into 
a paste. For closing the joints on steam en- 


wines, hydranhe puinps, &e,. 


1558. To Render Articles Water- 
A patent has recently been taken 
out in Paris for a method of rendering paper, 
cloth, cork, sponge, and other porous sub- 
stances Waterproof, as well as articles manu- 
factured from these materius, meluding bank- 
notes, envelopes, gloves, clothing, paper col- 
lars, wmnbrellas, labels, &e. The process con- 
sists in dissolving paraffine, cut up ino small 
slices, In pure haphtha or benzine, entirely free 
from fat oroil The solution is to be made 
Inavessel with a glass stepper, and is to be 
shaken repeatediy until the result is accom- 
plishec, An excess of parafline should be 
used. so as to make sure of having a perfectly 
saturated solution, — The articles to be treat- 
ed are immersed in this fora time, according 
to the thiekness or porosity of the tissue, and 
arranged to secure either @ complete satura- 
tion oor the penetration of the diquid to 
any required depth, After removal, the 
articles are to be dried by the appli- 
The solvent 
evaporates, leaving the paper or other sub- 
stance saturated with parathine impermeable 
to water, and capable of resisting the action 
Articles of dress, such as paper 
collars and wristbands, should be subjected to 
the action of a flat-iron or heated cylinder, in 
order to give them a high degree of polish. 
The applications of this process are manifold, 
and new onesare constantly suggesting them- 
selves, 


1559. Balard’s Waterproofing for 
Clothing. Balard recommends the appiica- 


tion of acetate Cf alumina for the purpose of 
rendering clothing Hupervious to water. The 
Cloth is to be immersed in a mixture of) solu- 
tions of acetate of lead anid sulphate of alum- 
Ina; by mutual decomposition of the salts, 
acetate of aluunina ds preduced on the cloth, 
and when the goods are dried, basie acetate 
of alumina adheres to the fibre, and thus pro- 
tects it from the action of moisture, The 
process is particularly reconunended for mili- 
tary goods, 

1560. Berlin Waterproof Cloth. A 
firmin Berlin has for some years furnished a 
completely waterproof cloth, the process for 
mmahing Which has been kept a secret. Tt is 
how stated, however, that the method con- 
sists, mall probability, in saturating the cloth 
at first with a solution of sulphate of alum- 
Ina aid of copper, and then immersing it i 
bath of water-glass and a solution of resin 
soup. The object of the copper seems to be 
to prevent the cloth from rotting or stiffening 
mere perfectly than can be dove by the alum- 
Inaalone., (Nee No, Loud.) 

1561. To Waterproof Linen, Canvas, 
&e, Three baths are prepared as follows: 
The first, by dissolving 2 part neutral sul- 
phate of aluinina (concentrated alnm ee 
In LO parts cold water. Por the second, boi 
1 part light resin, 1 part soda crystals and 10 
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parts water, till the soda is dissolved; add }| dered galls, heated to boiling, and then mixed 
part common salt, to separate the water and: with suflicient lime-water to neutralize the 
collect the soap; dissolve this soap with an’ acid. For the best honey it takes 2 drachma. 
equal amount of good palm-oil soap in 30 This is merely a preliminary test to determine 
arts water, This soap bath must be used the necessary quantity of lime-water, A floe- 
bot. The third bath consists of water only. |culent precipitate takes place, which readily 
Soak the fabrie thoroughly in the first, or] separates, leaving the honey perfectly clear 
alum bath; next pass it) through the soap; and of a very pale yellow color, like that of 
bath; and lastly, rinse in the water, (See No. | an old Rhine wine; the strained liquor must 
1560. ) he perfectly neutral. From the quantity of 
1562. Metallic Soap. Metallic soap|lime-water necessary, the quantity of the 
in linseed oil is highly reeonmended for coat- | whole lot of honey is calculated, and is then 
ing canvas for wagon covers, tents, &c., as| treated as follows: 1 pound avoirdupois each 
being not only impermeable to moisture, but | of honey and water are heated, 4 grains pow- 
remaining phable for a long time without; dered galls are added; the whole well stirred, 
breaking. It can be made with little expense, | heated to boiling, and the whole quantity of 
as follows: Soft soap is to be dissolved in hot | lime-water added at once. The fire is imme- 
water, and a solution of copperas (sulphate | diately slackened and after a few minutes the 
of iron) added. = The sulphuric acid com-| honey, when sufficiently clear, is strained ; if 
bines with the potash of the soap, and the! still acid, reheating and an addition of more 
oxide of iron is precipitated wth the fatty | lime-water will be necessary. It is to be 
acid as insoluble iron soap. This is washed | evaporated as above. 
and dried, and mixed with — linseed oil.| 1568, Vogel’s Method of Purifyin 
The addition of dissolved India rubber to the | Honey. Vogel's method is to beat Bprande 
oil greatly improves the paint. honey with the white of 1 egg till it froths, 
15638. To Render Canvas Fire and /wnd then add water to make it of the consist- 
Waterproof. Tents, awnings, canvas, &e.,; ence of syrup; it 18 next boiled until the 
may be made fireproof as well as waterpreof,; white of egg can be skimmed off. Pour it 
by immersion in soluble glass diluted with; into an upright vessel into which a faucet has 
boiling water to 25° Baumé. Before thor-; been inserted near the bottom, and let it set- 
oughly dry, immerse in a solution of sulphate | tle for some weeks—when the pure honey 
of alumina (alum cake) and sulphate of cop- | may be drawn off through the faucet. 
per (blue vitriol), L part of each to 10 partzof; 1569, To Clarify Honey. Melt the 
water; then dry the fabric slowly in the air, | honey in a water-bath, remove the scum, and 
1564. Fireproofing Fabrics. A solu-/ peur off the clear, Less agreeable than raw 
tion of 8 parts borax and) 24 parts sulphate of honey, but not so apt to ferment and gripe. 
magnesia in 20 parts water is recommended. | 1570, Siller’s Method of arty ing 
Or a mixture of sulphate of ammonia and Honey. Any quantity of honey is dissolvec 
sulphate of lime. Soluble glass is applicable; in an equal part, by weight, of water. The 
to rendering wood and theatrical decorations | liquid is allowed to boil up 4 or 6 times with- 
less inflammable. out skimming; it is then removed from the 
fire, and after being cooled, brought on several 
strong linen strainer’, stretched horizontally, 
and covered with a Javer of clean and well- 
oney. The sweet substance ex-j| washed sand an inch in depth. When the 
tracted by the bee from the juices of | solution has passed through the strainers, it 
the nectaries of flowers, and deposited in the: is found to be of the color of clear white wine; 
cells of wax ferming the honey-comb. Pure; the sand being allowed to remain on the 
honey consists of a syrup of uncrystallizable | strainers, is rinsed with cold water, and the 
sugar and crystalline saccharine grains, re-} whole of the liquor is finally evaporated to the 
selmbling grape sugar. Virgin honey is that | thickness of syrup. 
which flows spontaneously from the comb;| 1571. To Clari Honey. _ Dissolve 
ordinary honey, that obtained by heat andj} the honey in water, add 14 pounds animal 
pressure, charcoal to every 28 pounds of honey, gently 
1566. To Purify Honey. Take of) simmer for 15 minutes, add a little chalk to 
honey, 8 pounds; water, 16 pounds; heat in| saturate excess of acid, if required; strain or 
& tin Vessel to 212° FPahr. (not to boiling) for} clarity, and evaporate. — Obserre.—Honey 
Lhour; then set aside over night. Mix with) acquires a darker color if heated in copper or 
fresh coarsely powdered charcoal, 2 ounees | iron vessels; the above processes should 
Troy, and strain through flannel, then evapo-| therefore be conducted in earthen or well- 
rate in a steam bath, at about 175° Fahr., to) tinned copper pans. 
the proper consistence, | 1572. Shute’s Artificial Honey. Soft 
Hoffinann dilutes the honey with water, ; water, 6 pounds; pure best honey, 3 pounds; 
adds solution of tannin as long as precipitation: white moist sugar, 20 pounds; cream of tar- 
takes place, heats to 212°, strains and evapo-/ tar, 80 grains; essence of roses, 24 drops. 
rates as before. Mix the above in a brass kettle, boil over a 
Mohr and Rebling have an unfavorable’ charcoal fire 5 minutes, take it off, add the 
opinion of charcoal, aud recommend tannin or| whites of 2 egges well beaten; when almost 


powdered galls. cold, add 2 pounds more honey. A decoction 

Strauss, of St. Petersburg, likewise removes | of slippery elin will improve the honey if it 
F; ppery M4 

an excess of tannin by means of gelatin. be added while cooling, but it will ferment in 


1567. Rebling’s Method of Purify-j| warm weather and rise to the surface. 
ing Honey. One half ounce of honey and; 1573. Cuba Honey. Good brown sugar, 
4 ounce water are mixed with $ grain pow-|11 pounds; water, 1 quart; old bee honey in 
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the comb, 2 pounds; cream of tartar, 50 

grains; gum-arabic, 1 ounce; oil of pepper- 

mint, 5 drops; oil of rose, 2 drops. Mix and 

boil 2 or 3 minutes and remove from the fire. 

Have ready, strained, 1 quart water in which 

a, table-spoonful of pulverized slippery elm bark 

has stood sufficiently long to make it ropy and 

thick like honey. Mix this into the kettle 

with egg well beat up. Skim well in a few 

minutes, and when a little cool add 2 pounds 

nice strained bees’ honeys, and then strain the 

whole, and you will have not only an article | 
which looks and tastes like honey, but which 

possesses all its medical properties. (The 

slippery elin will ferment In warm weather 

aud rise to the surface.) 

1574, Artificial Honey. Take 10; 
pounds Havana sugar, 4 pounds water, 40 
grains cream of tartar, 10 drops essence of 
peppermint, and 3 pounds honey; first dissolve 
the sugar in the water over a siow fire, and 
take off the scum. Thendissulve the cream 
of tartar in a little wann water, and add, with 
some stirring; ‘then add the honey, heated to 
a boiling point; then add the essence of pep- | 
permint; stir for a few moments, and let it 
stand until cold, when it will be ready for 
use. 

1575. Excellent Honey. Take5d pounds 
good common sugar, 2 pounds water, gradu- 
ally bring to a boil, skimming well; when 
cool, add 1 pound bees’ honey and 4 drops of: 
peppermint. If you desire a better article 
use white sugar and § pound less water end 4 
pound more honey. 

1576. To Test the Purity of Honey. 
Honey is frequently adulterated with molasses, 
potato-sugar syrup, starch, wheat flower, and 
water. The molasses may be detected by 
the color and odor; the potato-sugar syrup, 
by boiling a sample of the honey for a short 
time in water containing 2 or 3 per cent. of 


WAX. 


price of paraffine have made thie substance 
one of the principal artieles used in the falsifi- 
cation of wax, and perhaps of ajl others it is 
the least objectionable, being without marked 
physiological effect upon the system. 

1578. To Bleach Wax. Pure white 
wax is obtained from the ordinary bees’ wax 
by exposure to the influence of the sun and 
weather. The wax is sliced into thin flakes, 
and laid on sacking or coarse cloth, stretched 
on frames, resting on posts to raise them from 
the ground. Tho wax is turned over fre- 
quently, and occasionally sprinkled with soft 
water, if there be not dew and rain sufficient 
to moisten it. The wax should be bleached 
in about 4 weeks. If, on breaking the flakes, 
the wax still appears yellow inside, it is ne- 
cessary to melt it again, and flake and expose 
it a second time, or even oftener, before it be- 
comes thoroughly bleached. The time re- 
quired being mainly dependent on the state of 
the weather. There is a preliminary process, 
by which, it is claimed, much time is saved in 
the subsequent bleaching; this consists in 
passing melted wax and steam through long 
pipes, so as to expose the wax as much as 
possible to the action of the steam; thence 
into a pan heated by a steam bath, where it 
is stirred thoroughly with water and then al- 
lowed to settle. The whole operation is re- 
peated a second and third time, and the wax 
is then in a condition to be more readily 
bleached. ; 

1579. To Bleach Wax. Wax cannot 
be bleached with chemicals; if any other 
agent but sunshine is employed, part of its 
properties will be destroyed, and it is genuine 
wax no longer. Chlorine will whiten, but at 
the same time greatly injure it. The chlorine 
is retained, and forms, on combustion, muriatic 
acid. 


1580. French Method of Bleaching 


caustic potassa; if the Nquid remains color-| Bees’ Wax. The wax is melted in copper 
less itis pure; but if it turns brown, more or vessels, und, after complete liquefaction, 1S 
less, it is adulterated according to the quan- ; agitated with 8 ounces of pulverized cream of 


tity of syrup present. The starch, by the honey 
not forming a nearly clear solution with cold 
water, and striking a blue color with iodine. 
When it contains wheat flour and is heated, 
it at first liqueties, but on cooling it becomes 
solid and tough. Water is added to honey to 
increase its bulk. Its presence may be sus- 
pected from the greater thinness of the liquid. 


ees’ W QaxX. Thesubstance which 


tartar for each 100 pounds. After some 
minutes’ agitation it is allowed to deposit its 
impurities, and is drawn into a wooden vessel 
and allowed to deposit a further amount of 
foreign substance—iirt, sand, bees, ete.—and, 
while still liquid, is drawn upon a little roller 
partly immersed in water, to which a regular 
rotation is given—thus producing thin sheets 
or ribbons of wax, which may be detached 
from the roller, being now ready for the pro- 
cess of bleaching. This 1s accomplished by 
the exposure of the yellow scales and ribbons, 
upon cloths, to the direct rays of the sun and 


forms the cells of bees; obtained by | the dew, for several days, during which time 
melting the comb in water after the honey the wax completely loses its color. It. is, 
has been removed, straining the liquid mass, | however, in practice impossible to bleach the 
remelting the defecated portion, and casting | wax at a single operation, as the effect takes 
intocakes, Bees’ wax, when pure, has neither, place only on the surface, and, as the ribbons 
taste nor smell; it melts at about 157° Pahr.,j have a certain thickness, it is necessary to 
and is of a specific gravity of .966. It burns| melt them anew, and having repeated the 
without smoke or disagreeable odor. tis in-| operation of granulating, it is subinitted to a 
soluble in water, but soluble in all proportions | second exposure, The wax thus bleached is. 
in the fixed and volatile oils, bisulphide of car-) melted, and cast into discs of 1 to 2 ounces 
bon, and benzine. Its complete solution in! weight, and forms the cera alba of the Phar- 
these substances demonstrates its) freedom macopaia. 
from fecula, sulphur, sawdust, or bone dust, | 1581. Italian Method of Bleaching 
which have been found in the wax cf com-: Bees’ Wax, The yellow wax is first melted 
merce, sometimes amounting to GO per cent. ina kettle, and then is dipped out into a long 
wf the whole weight, The abundance and low | tin vessel that will bold 2 or 3 gallons, and 
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which has 3 row of small holes, about the! streaky, or of different shades of color. It 
diameter uf 4 Knittiug-acedle, in the bottom. ; should also be allowed to cool very slowly. 
This vessel is fixed over a cylinder of wood 2| When cooled rapidly, especially if a current of 
eet in length and 15 inches in diameter, | air fall upon its surface, it is apt to crack and 
which is made to revolve like a grindstone, in, form cakes full of fissures. Some persons 
one end of a trough of water 24 feet in width, | who are very nice about their wax, have the 
1U to 15 feet in Jength, and 1 foot in depth. | cakes polished with a stiff brush when quite 
Ax the melted wax falls in small streams on! cold and bard. It is necessary to have the 
this wet revolving cylinder, it flattens out in- | cans, ladles, and skimmers used in the above 
to a thin ribbon and floats off toward the | process kept quite hot, as without this precau- 
other end of the trough of water. It is then | tion the wax cools, and accumulates upon 
dipped out with a skimmer (that may Poa eee in such quantity as to render them in- 
| 


made of osier twigs), spread on a table (with | convenient, and often quite useless, without 
atop made of small willow rods, covered with being constantly scraped out. 
a clean white cloth), and then exposed in this' 1585. To Refine Wax. Another method 
way to the sun until bleached. of refining crude wax, and which produces a 
1582. To Detect Spermaceti in Wax. | very bright article, is to melt it with about 1 
The presence of spermaceti in what is sold as per cent. of concentrated nitric acid, in a 
Virgin wax, is shown by its reduced melting large earthen or stoneware vessel, heated by 
point, its bending before it breaks, and by its | steam or a salt-water bath, and to continue 
flavor when chewed. the boiling till nitrous fumes cease to be 
1583. To Detect Japanese Wax in evolved, after which the whole is allowed to 
Bees’ Wax. According to Hager, this is de-, settle, and treated as before. 
termined by their different behavior in acon-; 1586. To Color Bees’ Wax. Much of 
centrated solution of borax, at the boiling; the imported wax has a pale dirty color, 
point. Bees’ wax is totally insoluble in such) which renders it, no matter how pure, objec- 
a sulution, while Japanese wax dissolves, and; tionable to the retail purchaser. Such wax 
on couling forms a milky white, pclatioas pundercoes the operation of coloring. This is 
mass. From amixture of the two the latter!done as follows:—A small quantity of the 
is dissolved out, carrying with it a portion of | best roll annotto, cut into shces (? pound, 
the former, while another portion rises and more or less, to 1 cwt. wax, depending on the 
congeais on the surface. yaileness of the latter), is put into a clean 
1584. -To Refine Bees’ Wax. Crude Lailez with about a gallon of water, and 
wax, especially that imported, is generally ‘ boiled for some time, or till it is perfectly dis- 
loaded with dirt, bees, and other foreign mat- | solved, when a few ladlefuls of the melted 
ter. To free it from these substances, it un- ; Wax are added, and the boiling continued till 
dergoes the operation of refining. This is | the wax has taken up all the color, or till the 
done by melting the wax along with about 3) water is mostly evaporated. The portion of 
per cent. of water ina bright copper boiler, | wax thus treated has now adeep orange color, 
preferably heated by steam, and after the, and is added in quantity as required to the 
whole is perfectly liquid, and has boiled for a remainder of the melted wax in the larger 
few minutes, withdrawing the heat, and | boiler, till the proper shade of color is produced 
sprinkling over its surface a little oil of vitriol, | when cold, observing to well mix the whole, 
in the proportion of about 3 or 4 fluid ounces ; and to cool a little now and then to ascertain 
to every 100 pounds of wax. This operation) when enough has been added. The copper 
should be conducted with great care and eir- |) must be then brought to a boil, and treated 
cumspection; as, if done carclessly, the melted: with vitriol, &e., as before. (See No. 1584.) 
wax will froth up, and boil over the sides of} 1587. To Color Bees’ Wax. <Another 
the pan. The acid should also be well scat-; method is to add bright palm oil to the wax 
tered over the whole surface. The melted wax | till it gets sufficient color; but this plan is 
is next covered over, and left for some hours | objectionable from the quantity required for 
to settle, or till it becomes sufficiently cool to' the purpose being often so large as to injure 
be drawn off into the moulds. Itis then very the quality of the wax; besides which the 
gently skimmed with a hot ladle, and bailed color produced is inferior, and Jess transparent 
or decanted into basins, where it is left to! and permanent. 
cool, Great care must be taken not todisturb| 1588. Factitious, or Imitation Bees’ 
the sediment. When no more clear wax can) Wax. Yellow resin, 16 pounds; hard mut- 
be drawn off, the remainder in the melting, ton suet or stearine, 8 pounds; palm oil, 24 
pan is allowed to cool, and the cake or foot, pounds; melt together. 
a: it is called, is taken out, and the impurities; IT. Aslast, but substitute turmeric, 1 pound, 
(mostly bees) scraped from its under surface. | for the palm oil. 
The remaining portion is usually reserved for} TIT. Best annotto, 6 ounces, or sufficient to 
a xecond operation, but, if required, may be at! color; water, 1 gallon; boil till dissolved, add 
onee melted, and strained through canvas hard mutton suet or stearine, 35 pounds; yel- 
into a mould. The great art in the above low resin, 70 pounds; boil with constant agi- 
process ix to produce a wax which shall at tation till pertectly mixed and of a proper 
once be bright or semi-translucent in thin color, and as soon as it begins to thicken, 
pieces, and good colored. The former is best) pour it out into basins to cool, When cold 
insured by allowing the melted mass to settle rub each cake over with alittle potato starch, 
well, and by carefully skimming and decant- Used instead of wax in ointments by farriers. 
ing the clear portion without disturbing the, 1589, Braconot’s Method of Making 
sediment. It should also not be poured into Artificial Wax. Any animal grease or 
the moulds too warm, as, in that case, it is tallow is Hquetied by oil of turpentine, and 
apt to separate, and the resulting cakes to be, poured into small round bexes lined with felt 
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in the inside, with a number of small holes 
bored in the sides and the bettom., From 
these little boxes the liquid is) pressed ont) 
gradually, but sutliciently to get rid of the: 
turpentine oil and all the fluidity. The firm | 
mass remaining must be washed a long time 
In Water, to take away the smell of the oil of 
turpentine, and then kept fluid) for several 
hours with aninial chareeal freshly prepared , 
and afterwards filtered whilst boiling. When 
cooled, it is a substance beautifully white, 
half transparent, dry, brittle, and free from 
taste or smell; and will mix well with ehlo-' 
rine or murilade acid, or with } of wax to give 
it the uecessary suppleness, In this state! 
the mass can be made into candles not to be, 
distinguished from wax lights. The turpen- | 
tine ix separated from the other oil, and 
evaporated by means of distillation; and this, 
ou, when purified and whitened with animal 
charcoal, ix of great service in the preparation | 
of a soap extremely well adapted forthe trade 
and for Nae chall purposes, ‘This animal oil, 
when saponified with potash, and then by 
menus of the sulphuric acidulated soda often: 
contained in the mother Ive, can be changed | 
into a hard soda soap. There is also a sul- 
phate of potash, Bris F in demand in the alum 
works, to be obtained from it. 

1590. Modeling Wax. This is made 
of white wax, which is melted and mixed 
with lard to make it inalleable. In working 
it, the tools and the board or stone are moist- 
ened with water, to prevent its adhering; it 
may be colored to any desirable tint with dry 
color. 

1591. Wax for Polishing Floors. To 
prepare this, 124 pounds vellow wax, rasped, 
are stirred inte a hot solution of 6 pounds good 
pearl-ash, in rain water, Keeping the mixture 
well stirred while boiling, it is first quiet, but | 
soon commences to froth; and when the effer- 
Vescence ceases, heat is stopped, and there 
are added to the mixture, while. still stirring, 
6 pounds dry vellow ochre. Tt may then be 
poured into tin cans or boxes, and hardens on 
cooling. When wanted for use. a pound of it 
ix diffused in 5 pints boiling hot water, and 
the mixture well stirred, applied while stil 
hot. to the floor by means of a paint-brush. 
It dries in afew hours, after which the floor 
is to be polished with a Jarge floor-brush 
and afterwards wiped with a coarse woolen 
cloth, A coat of this paint will last. six 
months, 


Cheese. The materials employed in: 
Invking Cheese are milk and rennet. The 
muk may be ot any kind, from the poorest 
skinned milk to that rich in cream, according 
to the quality of the cheese required. The 
poorest’ kind of ch@ese is made from the 
former, and the tiner from the latter, to which 
additional cream is frequently added. ‘The 
materials being ready, the greater portion. of 
the milk is put into a darge tub, and the re- 
neudnder sufficiently heated to raise the whole 
quantity. to the temperature of new milk. 
The whole is then whisked together, the rennet 
(sce No, 1095) added, and the tub covered 
over. Itis now allowed to stand until com-, 
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pletely turned, when the curd is struck down 
several times with the skimming-dish, after 
Which it is allowed to subside. The vat 
covered with cheese-cloth is uext placed on a 
horse or Jadder over the tub, and tilled with 
curd by means of the skinimer; the curd is 
pressed down with the hands, and more added 
as it sinks. This process is repeated until 
the curd rises to about 2 inches above the 
edge. The cheese thus partially separated 
from the whey is now placed in a clean tub, 
aul & proper quantity of salt added, or the 
salt is added to it without removing it from 
the vat, after which a board is ae over 
and under it, and pressure applied for 2 or 3 
hours, The cheese is next turned out and 
surrounded by a fresh cheese-cloth, and pres- 
sure agalu apphed for 8 or 10 hours, when it 
ix ConnmontyY removed from the press, ralted 
oll over, and pressed again for 15 to 20 hours. 
The quality of the cheese especially depends 
on this part of the process, as, if any of the 
whey be left in the cheese, it will not keep, 
but will rapidly become bad flavored. Before 
placing it in the press the last time, the 
edges should be pared smooth and sightly. 
It now only remains to wash the outside of 
the cheese In warm whey or water, wipe it 
dry, color it with annotto, and place it in a 
cool place to mature or ripen. 
1593. To Collect the Curd in Maki 

Cheese. ‘There are several methods adopte 


(of collecting the curd, und as the flavor of 


the cheese varies accordingly, it is as well to 
notice them. One way Is to break the curd 
early, and to remove the whey as soon as 
possible; another plan is to gather it with 
the hands very gently towards the sides of 
the tub, letting the whey run off through the 
fingers until it becomes cleared, and ladling 
it off as it collects, A third method is to re- 
move it as quickly as possible with the curd- 
skimmer, Of these the second plan is raid to 
be the best, as it preserves the oily particles, 
many of which are lost by the other methods, 

1594. To Make Cream Cheese. This 
is made cither of the “strippings’” (the last 
of the milk drawn from the cow at each milk- 
ing), or of amixture of milk and cream. It 


is usually made up into small pieces, and a 


gentle pressure, as that of a 2 or 4 pound 
weight, applied to press out‘the whey. After 
twelve hours, it. is placed upon a board or 
wooden trencher, and turned every day. until 
dry. In about three weeks it will be ripe. 
Nothing but raw cream, turned with a litde 
rennet (see No. 1595) is employed, when a. 
very rich cheese is wanted. A little salt is 
generally added, and frequently a little pow- 
dered lump sugar. The vats employed for 
cream Cheeses are ustally square, and cf small 
SIZ, 

1595. Rennet. The stomach of the 
calf) freed from the outer skin, fat. and use- 
less membrane, is washed, treated with either 
brine ordry salt) for a tew hours, and then 
stretched out upon a stick and hung up te 
dry. Tt is emploved for curdling milk. A 
piece of the requisite size is cut off and rcaked 
for some hours in whey or water, after which 
the whole is added to the milk slghtly 
warmed, or, if necessary, heated to about 
1202 Fahr. Tua short time the milk sepa- 
rates into a white curd, aad a yellowish fluid 
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called wher. 
rennet are sufficient for a cheese of 60 pounds. 

1596. Essence of Rennet, Knead to- 
gether 12 ounces) fresh rennet cut small, and 
3 ounces Common salt; leave the mixture for 
5 or 6 weeks in a cool place; then add 18 
ounces water, and 2 ounces good rum or 
proof spirit. Digest for 24 hours ; filter, and 
color with a litde burnt sugar. 
spoonfuls will curdle a quart: of milk. 

1597. Condensed Milk. ‘There is no 
difficulty in manufacturing condensed milk, 
and the process consists only in careful evap- 
oration, addition of sugar, and sealing up of. 
the article. ©The evaporation should be con- 
dueted in @ yacuuin, toprevent the milk from 
becoming brown and acquiring a bitter taste. 
It is Dest to stir it constantly, or the skin of 
coagulated casein at the top will prevent 
quick evaporation. When sufficiently thick 
or condensed it is mixed with }¢ its weight of 
granulated sugar, stirred well, filled in tins, 
and soldered up. 


2 square inches from a good - 


2or 3 tea- | 


Preservatives. 

of such substances or methods as are | 
employed for preventing decay in fruits, meat, 
and other perishable matter; together with 
valuable antiseptics, 

1599. To Dry Fresh Meat. Cut the 
flesh into slices from 2 to 6 ounces in weight, 
immerse a small portion ata time in boiling 
water for 5 or 6 minutes, using only just 
water enough to cover the meat, and adding 
fresh water only to keep the Hquor up to its 
onginal quantity. Lay the meat toe dry on 
open trellis-work in a drying stove, keeping 
the temperature at about Ize Fahr. | In 
about two days the meat will be completely 
dry, having lost about % its weight. Add alit- 
tle salt and spice, espeeially coriander, to the 
liquor or soup in which the meat was im- 
mersed, and then evaporate it to a gelatinous 
consistence. When the flesh is perfectly dry, 
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flavor to fish or meat dipped into it for a few 
minutes, 

1602. To Dry-Salt and Pickle Meat. 
This is best) pertormed by well rubbing the 
meat with a mixture of salt, 2 pounds; salt- 
petre, 2 ounces; and moist sugar 14 ounces, 
till every crevice is) thoroughly penetrated, 
after which it should be set aside till the next 
day, when it should be covered with fresh salt 
in such parts as require it. It may then be 
advantageously placed ino any proper vessel, 
and subjected to pressure, adding a little fresh 
salt as necessary, and turing it daily till suf- 
ficiently cured. | When the brine as it forms 
is allowed to drain from the meat, the process 
is called dry-salting; but when, on the con- 
trary, it is allowed to remain on it. the arti- 
cle is said to be wet-salted. On the small 
scale, the latter ismost conveniently performeu 
by rubbing the meat with salt, &e., as above, 
and after it has lain a few hours, putting it 
into a pickle formed by dissolving 4 pounds 
salt, gor L pound sugar, and 2 ounces salt- 
petre in 2 gallons water. This pickling liquor 
gets weaker by use, and should therefore be 
occasionally boiled down a little and skimmed, 
at the same time adding some amore of the 


These consist dry ingredients, 


1603. Pickle to Give Meat a Red 
Color. Mix brown sugar, bay salt. com- 
mon salt, each 2 pounds; saltpetre, 8 ounces; 
water, 2 gallons; this) pickle gives meat a 
fine red color, while the sugar renders itimld 
and of excellent flavor, | Large quantities 
are to be managed by the above proportions. 

1604. To Salt Meat by Injection. 
The sooner meat is salted after being killed, 
the better, as it) then possesses considerable 
absorbent power, which it gradually loses by 


age, On this property is based the process of 
M. Gannel for the preservation of animals 


intended for food ina fresh state. This opera- 
tion consists In injecting a solution of chlor- 
ide of aluminum at LO} Baume, into the car- 


oud, by menus of a svyphon, as soon as the 


dip it, piece by piece, in the gelatinous mat-_ 


ter liquetied by a gentle heat, and replace it 
in the xtove to dry, repeating this varnishing 
and drying 2 or 3 times, so as to get the coat- 
ing uniformly thick. "Meat thus dried will 
keep good for @ vear. 

1600. To Smoke Meat. This process 
Cousists In exposing meat, previously salted, 
to wood-smoke, ino an apartment (usually 
called a smoke-house), into which the smoke 
ix admitted by flues at the bottom of the side 
walls. The meat absorbs the pyroligneous 
acid of the smoke, and gets dried at the same 
time. Itmay be protected from soot by rub- 
bing over with bran, or wrapping in a cloth. 
The smoke trom oak or beech wood is prefera- 
ble; and the smoking is better slow and gen- 
tle than rapid and powerful; the latter plan 
being too often adopted from motives of 
economy. Tams thas prepared, as is often 
the case, are ham merely on the surface, and 
eormed pork Inside. | This: process 1s) some- 
times imitated by immersing the meat 
for a few hours in diluted pyrolyeneous acid, 
but its apt to harden or tonghen the meat. 

1601. Smoking Fluid. One drop of 
creosvte in @ pint of Water imparts & smoky 


blood ceases to flow from the slaughtered ani- 
mal, both extremities of the jugular vein 
bemg previously tied. 9 to L2 quarts of the 
solution are sufficient for an ox. When the 
animal has been well bled, and the injection 
skillfully performed, it is scarcely perceptible 
that the animal has undergone any prepara- 
tion, The injected animal is cut up in the 
usual way; and when intended to be eaten 
within 2 or 3 weeks, merely requires to be 
hang up in a dry situation free from flies ; 
butif itis to be kept fora longer period, it is 
directed to be washed with a mixed solution 
of common salt and chloride of aluminuie at 
10% Baume, and then simply dried and packed 
in Clean air-tight barrels, and kept in w cool, 
dry place, If the air cannot be pertectly ex- 


cluded, it should be packed in’ dry salt, not 


for the purpose of preserving it, but to pre- 
vent the meat from becoming musty from ex- 
posure and the action of moisture, Meat pre- 
served by this process may be kept for several 
vears, and inerely requires” soaking for 24 
hours In water, for the purpose of swelling its 
pores, to give it the appearance and taste of 
fresh iment, fit either for roasting or boiling. 
1605. Pelouze’s Process of Preserv- 
ing Meat. ‘The meat is to be cut up into 
pieces of convenient size, aud subjected to 
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an atmosphere of carbonic oxide under pres- | cool cellar, where it will keep sound for several 
sure. <After.this a current of dry air is passed | months. 
over the meat, so as to carry off ail the mois-| 1611. To Can Meat. Remove the 
ture, and this being accomplished, a solution bones from fresh meat, parboil the flesh, put 
either of salt or saltpetre, or much diluted | it into a clean tin can, am fill up with nich 
carbolic acid, is to be brought into contact seasoned soup; solder on the lid, pierced with 
with it, and the mass then sealed up in a)a very small hole. Next put the tin into a 
tight vessel. bath of brine and heat until the steam issues 
1606. ToCure Hams. Cover the bot-| from the hole; then solder up and at the same 
tom of the cask with coarse salt, lay on the: time remove the can from the bath. In a 
hams with the smooth or skin side down, | short time the pressure of the air will induce 
sprinkle over fine salt, then another layer of|a slight concavity of the woe and bottom of 
hams, and so continue until the cask is full.|the can. Ifthe procers has been successfully 
This ought to be of the larger kind. A cask | performed, this concavity will be permanent ; 
holding 64 gallons is small enough, and it but if, at any future time, the concavity has 
would be better if it held 120 gallons. Make a' ceased, or the ends become slightly convex, 
brine in the following proportions: 6 gallons ,it is a sure sign that the meat has become 
water, 9 pounds salt, 4 pounds brown sugar, | utrid. The system of canning has been in 
3 ounces saltpetre, 1 ounce saleratus. Scald later years applied to preserving fresh fruits 
and skim, and when cold pour the brine into|and vegetables, and is done on substantially 
the cask until the hams are completely cov-|the same principles, namely, filling the can 
ered. The hams should remain in this pickle | with steam, and hermetically sealing before 
at least three months, and a little longer time | the steam condenses, (See No. 1634. 
would do them no harm. A handful each of} 1612, To Keep Meat Fresh. Place 
mace and cloves scattered in the brine will the meat ou a wooden support (or suspend it) 
greatly improve the flavor of the meat. | in a close vessel, on the bottom of which some 
1607. To Cure Beef and Pork. To strong acetic acid has been poured. In this 
each gallon of water add 14 pounds salt,, way it may be kept fresh for a considerable 
$ pound sugar, 4 ounce saltpetre, and 4 ounce time. 
potash. Let these be boiled together until’ 1618, Preservation of Hams. Most 
all the dirt from the sugar rises to the top and | grocers, dealers in hams, and others, who are 
is skimmed off. Then throw it into a tub to, particular in their meat, usually take the ee 
in 
b 


s e 3 id 
cool, and when cold, pour it over the beef or | caution to case each one, after it is smoke 


pork, to remain the usual time, say 4 or 5/canvay, for the purpose of defending it from 
weeks. The meat must be well covered with | the attacks of a little insect, the dermestes 
ickle, and should not be put down for at, lardarius, which, by laying its eggs in it, soon 
east 2 days after killing, during which time fills it with its larvee, or maggots. This 
it should be slightly sprinkled with powdered | troublesome and expensive process may be al- 
saltpetre, which removes all the surface ; together superseded by the use of pyroligneous 
blood, &c., leaving the meat fresh aud clean. | acid. With a painter’s brush, dipped in the 
Some omit boiling the pickle, and find it to} liquid, one man, In the course of a day, may 
answer well, though the operation of boil-' effectually secure two hundred hams from 
ing purities the pickle by throwing off the: all danger. Care should be taken to insinuate 
dirt always to be found in salt and sugar. |! the liquid into all the cracks, &e., of the un- 
Ham cured in this manner may be smoked as; der surface. This method is especially adapt- 
usual, and will be found excellent. This re- | ed- to the preservation of hams in hot climates. 
ceipt has been tried with complete satisfac-| 1614. To Make Carbolic Acid Paper 
tion. for Preserving Meats. Carbolic acid paper, 

1608. Brine or Pickle for Pork, &c. | which is now much used for packing fresh 
Brown sugar, bay salt, common salt, of each | meats, for the purpose of preserving them 
2 pounds; saltpetre, § pound; water, 1 gallon. | against spoiling, is made by melting 5 parts 
Boil gently and remove the scum. Another | stearine at a gentle heat, and then stirring in 
meat pickle is made with 12 pounds salt, | thoroughly 2 parts carbolic acid; after which 
2 pounds sugar or molasses, § pound nitre, and 5 aa melted paraftine are to be added. The 
suficient water to dissolve it. To cure hams, ; whole is to be well stirred together until it 
mix 5 ounces nitre with 8 ounces coarse sugar; cools; after which it is melted and applied 
rub it on the ham, and in 24 hours rub in 2; with a brush to the paper, in quires, in the 
pounds salt, and in two weeks 2 pounds more. | same Way as in preparing the waxed paper so 
jminuch used in Hurope for wrapping Various 


The above is for a ham of 20 pounds; it 
should lie in the salt a month or 5 weeks. articles, (See Nos, 1936 and 193%.) 

1609. Liebig’s Extract of Meat. Cut; 1615. To Preserve Fish Fresh with 
the lean of fresh-killed meat very small, put | Sugar. A method adopted in Portugal for 
it into 8 times its weight of cold) water, and | preserving fish consists in cleaning and sprink- 
heat it gradually to the boiling point. When | ling sugar over the interior, keeping the fish 
it has boiled for a few minutes, strain it!in a horizontal position, so that the sugar may 
through a cloth, and evaporate the liquor’ penetrate as much as possible. Tt is said that 
gently by water-bath toa soft mass, 2 pounds | fish es In this way can be kept com- 
meat vield 1 ounce extract. Fat must bej pletely fresh for along time, the savor being 
carefully excluded, or it will not keep. as perfect as if recently caught. Salmon thus 

1610. To Preserve Meat with Vine-| treated before salting and smoking possess a 
gar. This may be done either by washing | much more agreeable taste; a table-spoonful 
the meat, drying and laying in strong vinegar; | of sugar being sufficient for a five-pound fish. 
or by being boiled in the vinegar, leaving it in| 1616. Aseptin. A substance called 
the vinegar until cold, and then set aside in alaseptin has recently been introduced into 
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trade te a Swedish dealer as a preservative 
material for milk, meat, ete. This is said to 
be simply boracic acid, or borax; the double 
aseptin consisting of two parts of borax to 
one part of alum. Putrefaction is said to be 

revented by the addition of this preparation, 
but mouldiness ino annnal substances is not. 
Although a very short time has elapsed since 
aseptin has been brought into notice, thousands 
of pounds are now sold almost daily in Secan- 
dinavia and Germany. 

1617. Sportsman’s Beef. Takeo a fine 
round of beef, 4 ounces saltpetre, # ounce all- 
spice, rub it well on the beef, and set it stand 
24 hours; then rub in as much common salt 
as will salt it. Lay it by 12 days, turning it 
every day; then put it into a pan, such as large 
pies are baked in, with 8 or 4 pounds beef- 
suet, some under, some over. Cover it with 
a thick ernst, and bake it for 6 hours. It will 
keep for 2 months, and most excellent it is. 

1618. Preservation of Meat. Br re- 
peatedly immersing the meat In hydrochloric 
acid, subsequently drying, it Is) sufficiently 
cured to keep for a considerable time. When 
required for use, the acid must be neutralized 
by a little carbonate of soda, by which it will 
be salted. The strength of the hydrochloric 
acid must be determined by experiment. 

i619. To Keep Dead Poultry, &c., 
Fresh. Dead birds may be preserved in a 
fresh state for some time by removing the in- 
testines, wiping the inside out quite dry with 
a towel, ail then flouring them. <A piece of 
blotting paper, on which one or two drops of 
creosote have been placed, is now to be put 
inside them, and a similarly prepare piece of 
miper tied round them, They should then be 

ung up ina cool dry place, free from the at- 
tacks of flies or vermin, and will be found to 
keep much longer than without undergoing 
this process. (See No. 1614.) 

1620. To Preserve or Cure Butter. 
Melt the butter in well glazed earthen pans, 
at a heat not exceeding 1&0? Fahr. in a water 
bath, and keep it heated, skimming it from 
time to time, until the butter becomes quite 
transparent, then pour off the clear into an- 
other vessel, and cool it as quickly as possible 
by surrounding it with cold) water or ice. 
The above is the method of preserving butter 
employed by the Tartars who supply the Con- 
stantinople market, and in this state it may 
be preserved perfectly fresh for 6 months, if 
kept in a close vessel and a cool place. This 
plan received the approval of Thenard, as well 
as Mr. Katon; the latter states that butter 
melted by the Tartar method, and then salted 
by ours, will keep good and fine-tasted for 2 

ears. Any of the following methods of salt- 
Ing may be adopted. 

1621. To Preserve Butter by Salt- 
petre and white sugar, and 2 ounces best salt, 
all in very fine powder, then add 1 ounce of 
this mixture to every pound of butter, and 
thoroughly incorporate them together, The 
butter thus prepared is then to be tightly 
pressed into leat glazed earthenware vessels, 
80 a8 to have no vacant spaces, This butter 
does not taste well before it has stood for 2 or 
3 weeks, after which it acquires a rich marrow 


flavor, which no other butter ever possesses, ! 


Any goud well-made fresh butter, free from 


Mix well together 1 ounce each salt- | 
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butter-milk, will succeed by this method, but 
the application of it to butter clarified by the 
Tartar plan, as described above, produces an 
article that will keep longer good than buttet 
cured by any other process vet discovered, 

1622. To Preserve Butter by Salt- 

. Take fresh butter, 16 pounds; sale, 1 
pound. Or: Fresh butter, 18 pounds; salt, 1 
ound; saltpetre, 1} ounces; honey or fine 
rown sugar, 2 ounces. Proceed as in the 
last receipt. 

1623. To Preserve Butter from the 
Air. Tho best method to preser-e butter 
from the air, is to fill the pots to -vithin an 
inch of the top, and to lay on it common 
coarse-grained salt, to the depth of ¢ or 4 
inch, and then to cover the pot up with any 
flat article that may be convenient. The salt, 
by long keeping, will run to brine, and form a 
ilaver on the top ef the butter, which will 
effectually keep out the air, and may at any 
time be very easily removed by turning the 
pot on one side. 

1624. To Preserve Butter Sweet. 
To every 20 pounds of butter take 3) pounds 

salt, 1 pound Joaf sugar, $} pound vulverized 
saltpetre; mix, and put a layer of butter 
about 8 inches thick, then sprinkle on a light 
covering of the above preparation a'ternately, 
until your cask is full. Pack in air-tight casks. 
Butter packed in this way will keep sweet for 
2 or 3 years. 

1625. To Restore Rancid Butter. 
Rancid batter may be restored by iaelting it 
in a water-bath with some fresh-burnt and 
eoarsely powdered animal charcoal (which has 
been thoroughly freed from dust by sifting) and 
straining it through clean flannel. A better 
and less troublesome method is to well wash 
the butter, first with good new milk, and uext 
with cold spring water. Butyrie acid, on the 
presence of which rancidity depends, is freely 
soluble in fresh milk. 

1626. To Improve Strong Butter. 
This operation is extremely simple and prae- 
ticable ; it consists in beating the butter in a 
sufficient quantity of water, in which put 25 
to 30 drops chloride of lime to 2 pounds of 
butter. After having mixed it till all its parts 
are in contact with the water, it may be left 
in it for 1 or 2 hours, afterwards withdrawn, 
and washed in fresh water. The chlonde of 
nme, having nothing injurious in it, can with 
isafety be augmented; but it will generally be 
found that 12 to 14 drops to a pound of butter 
‘are sufficient. Butter, the taste and odor of 
! which were insupportable, has been sweetened 
‘by this simple means. We have tried the 
above receipt, and find that the chloride re- 
moves the rancid taste of the butter, making 
it suitable for cooking, but scarcely puritied 
enough for table use. 

1627. To Preserve Milk. The follow- 
ing receipt appears in Cosmos: ‘'Po every 
‘liter (about 1 quart) of unskimmed milk, 
ee poured into a well-annealed glass 

vottle, add 40 centigrammes (about 6 grains) 
of bicarbonate of soda. Place the bottle 
(which must be well corked) containing the 
milk for about 4 hours in a water-bath, heated 
to 194" Fahr. On being taken out, the bottle 
Is to be varnished over with tar; and in that 
state the milk contained in it will keep sound 
i and sweet for several weeks.” 
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1628. To Keep Milk Sweet. A tea- 


nful of fine salt or horse-radish in a pan 
of milk will keep it sweet for several days. 
Milk can be kept a year or more as sweet. as 
‘when taken from the cow by the following 
method: Procure bottles, which must be per- 
fectly clean, sweet, and dry; draw the milk 
from the cow into the bottles, and as they are 
filled, immediately cork them well, and fasten 
the cork with pack-thread or wire. = Then 
spread a little straw in the bottom of a boiler, 
on which place the bottles, with straw be- 
tween them, until the boiler contains a suffi- 
cient quantity. Fill it up with cold water, 
and as svon as it begins to boil, draw the fire 
and let the whole cool gradually. When 
quite cold, take out the bottles and pack them 
in sawdust in hampers, and stow them away 
in the coolest part of the house. 

1629. .Preservation of Eggs. When 
newly laid, eggs are almost perfectly full, 
but the shell is porous, and the watery por- 
tion of its contents begins to evaporate through 
its pores the moment it is exposed to the air, 
so that the eggs become lighter every day. 
To preserve the interior of the egg in its 
natural state, it is necessary to seal up the 
ake of the shell air-tight. This may be 

one by dipping them in melted suet, olive 

vil, milk of lime, solution of guim-arabic, or 
covering them with any air-proof varnish. 
They are then packed in bran, oats, meal, salt, 
ashes, or charcoal powder. 

1630. To Preserve Eggs. Vegetable 
oils, more especially linseed, simply rubbed 
on to the egg, hinders any alteration for a 
sofficiently long period, and presents a very 
simple and efficacious method. We believe 
that two coatings of collodion should preserve 
eggs better than any other method that has 
yet been snggested. Or es a single 
coating of parafine might be equally etfective. 

1631. To Distinguish Good Eggs. 
To ascertain whether an egg is good or bad, 
hold it up tothe light. A good eg is trans- 
Jucent, but a bad one is perfectly opaque ; the 
difference ix ax easily perceived as that be- 
tween a blue egg and a white one. 

1632. To Preserve by Alcohol. 
Strong alcoholic liquors are used to prevent 
decomposition in both vegetable and animal 
bodies, They penetrate the substances, com- 
bine with its juices, and as the orgame tissues 
have less attraction for the spirituous mixture, 
it escapes ; and the tissues themselves shrink 
and harden in the same way as when salted, 
Alcohol also obstructs change by seizing upon 
the oxygen in the atmosphere, in virtue of its 
superior attraction for that gas, thus prevent- 
Ing it from acting upon the substance to be 
preserved, 

1633. German Soup Tablets. Reinsch 
gives the tollowing receipt for making the 
scup tabiets so much in use in the German 
army during the late war: Take 11 parts by 
weight of good suet, melt it an iron pan, and 
make it very hot, so as to become brown; 
add, while keeping the fat stirred, 18 parts 
rve meal. and continue heating and stirring so | 
as to make the mass brown; add then 4 parts 
dried salt and 2 parts coarsely pulverized 
caraway seed. The mixture is then poured 
into tin pans somewhat like those used for 
making chocolate into cakes. The cakes; 
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have the appearance of chocolate, and are 
chiefly intended for the use of soldiers while 
in the field. A quantity of about 1 ounce ot 
this preparation ts sufticient to yield, when 
boiled with some water, a ration of good soup, 
and, in case of need, the cakes, being agreea- 
ble to the taste, nay be eaten raw. 

1634. To Can Fresh Fruit. Procure 
a sufficient number of tin cans of suitable size, 
fill them quite full with the fruit, and solder 
them securely. Next pierce a small pin-hole 
in the top of each can, to allow the air to be 
expelled; place the cans in a boiler as deep as 
the cans are high, pour boiling water into the 
boiler until within 4 inch of the top of the 
cans; keep the water hot over a moderate 
fire, but not boiling, until the air ceases to 
escape from the cans, and then seal the air 
holes with solder before removing the cans 
from the water. The cans should then be 
taken out, wiped dry, and allowed to cool; 
when cold, if the cans have been closed per- 
fectly air-tight, the vacuum inside will cause 
the top and bottom of the cans to become 
concave or hollowed inwards. (See No. 1611.) 
Tomatoes are also kept fresh in this manner, 

1635. To Insure Success in Canning 
Fruit. Select iresh fruit that is perfectiy 
ripe; but, at the same time, perfectly sound. 
One unsound berry way injure all in contact 
with it. 

The boiling water poured into the boiler 
will be considerably cooled by contact with 
the cans; care must be taken not to let the 
water return to the boil while the cans are in 
it; and yet it must become hot eneugh to 
expel the air from the cans. 

The surest way to attain the desired object 
is to keep the bulb of a thermometer in the 
water, A heat of 2002 to 208° Fahr. will 
answer best, but it must never exceed the 
latter degree. Too ascertain when all the air 
possible has been expelled, put one drop of 
hot water on the air hole; the cessation or 
absence of air bubbles passing through it will 
denote that the cans are ready for final sealing. 

1636. To Can Berries. Peaches, ap- 
ples, pears, plums, &¢., can be kept pertatls 
fresh in tin cans in the manner described im 
No. 1634, and will retain their fresh flavor 
almost, if not entirely, intact. Raspberries, 
strawberries, &e., are kept in better condition 
by adding 4 pound white sugar to each pound 
of fruit, letting them come to the boil, and 
then filling the cans quite full, soldering the 
hid of the ean immediately. The hot fruit 
will, to all intents, expel the air from the can. 
No water should be used with fruits, except 
in cases Where @ littlesis necessary to dissolve 
the sugar, as it tends to render them ijusipid, 
Most vegetables can be kept in cans in this 
way, omitting the sugar, and scalding them in 
water sufficient to cover them, | 

1637. To Expel the Air from Cans. 
Air, by heating, expands many times its own 
bulk; consequently, if you take a jar and 
cover it tightly with the exception of a bole 
the size of a pin through the cover, and set it 
In boiling water, as air expands 20 times its 
bulk by heating. itis obvions that 45 of the air 
pases ont through the pin hole in the cover; 
now drop a little sealing wax or solder over 
the pin hole and you have but 9s of the air 
in the jar that was in it before heating it. Of 
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eourse the fruit and syrup, if put into the 
ar cold, displaces most of the air; but putting 
it in as hot as it can be, and tilling as full as 
possible, expels the air to all intents and pur- 
poses. Cans managed in’ this way, when 
made of sheet metal, frequently collapse from 
outside atmospheric pressure asx they cool off, 
showing that the exhaustion was complete ; 
even more so than needed. 

1638. To Keep Fruit Fresh in Jars. 
Use only self-sealing glass jars. 
poreelain-lined preserving kettle, enough to 
fill 2 quart jars; sprinkle on sugar, } pound; 

lace over a slow fire and heat through, uot 
boiled. While the fruit is being heated, keep 
the jars filled with moderately hot water. Asx 
soon as the fruit is resdy, empty the water 
from the jars, fill to the brim with fruit, and 
seal immediately. As it cools a vacuum is 
formed, which prevents bursting. In_ this 
way every kind of fruit will retain its flavor. 
Sometimes a thick leathery mould forms on 
the top—if so, ail the better. 


revent the danger of cracking when the hot 
ruit is inserted, 
full of cool water in a boiler of water and 
heating all together gradually; but the other 
way is much simpler and equally effective. 

1639. To Can Peaches by the Cold 
Process. Pure and halve the peaches, 
Pack them as closely as possible in’ a ean 
Without any sugar. When the can is full, 
pour in sufficient pure cold water to fill all 
the interstices between the peaches, and reach 
the brim of the can. Let it stand long enough 
for the water to soak into all the crevices— 
say xiX hours—theu pour in water to replace 
what has sunk away. Seal up the can, and 
all ix done. Canned in this way, peaches re- 
tain all their freshness and flavor. There will 
not be enough water in them to render them 
insipid. If preferred, a cold syrup could be 
ath instead of pure water, but the peaches 
tuste most natural withont any sweetening. 

1640. To Dry Apples, Pears and 
other Fruits. Have a frame made in the 


Put into a. 


The plan ef 
keeping the jars full of hot water is merely to, 


Some prefer to set the bottles. 
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“cloudy and stormy days, they can be brought 
into the house, and set against the side of the 
room near the stove or tire- place, 


: 1641. To Keep Apples and Pears 
Fresh. (iather the fruit diving a dry day, 


and put it at onee inte earthen glazed pans, 
‘deep enough to coutain two or three lavers of 
fruit, and each pan having a tightly-fitting 
lid. If the truit sweats, the exudation dries 
‘on the frnit’s surface, and helps to keep in 
the moisture and flavor. The cover helps te do 
the same, and to exclude the light. Keep the 
pans ina dry, cool place, and never wipe the 
fruit until required for dessert. Pears may 
be kept in the same way, but require careful 
and constant watching. 

1642. To Keep Fruit Fresh. After 
they have been allowed to lay on the shelves 
in the fruit-room, and sweat, they should) be 
wiped dry, and packed in boxes with dry saw- 
dust enough to exelude the air from them. 
The saw-dust from resinous woods should not 
be used. If they were packed in) dry sand, 
they would keep equally. and perhaps better ; 
but the objection is that itis very difficult to 
Clean them) from sand, and) therefore they 
calways eat gritty when so kept. 

1643. Preservation of Fruit in Gly- 
cerine. (Glycerine of purest: quality has 
been recommended for the preservation of 
fruits; previous tocating which, the glycerine 
should be removed by immersing the truit: in 
water, 

1644, To Restore and Improve Mus- 
ty Flour. Carbonate of magnesia, 8 parts ; 
four, 760 parts. Mix and use the flour inthe 
usual way. This will not only greatly im- 
prove bad flour. but the bread will be much 
lighter, more wholesome, and keep longer 
‘than when alo is used. 

1645. To Keep Game. Newly ground 
‘coffee, sprinkled over game, willkeep it sweet 
and fresh for several days. Clean the game; 
that is, wipe off the blood, eover the wounded 
pparts with absorbent) paper, wrap up the 
heads, and then sprinkle ground coffee over 
and amongst the feathers or fur. as the case 


following manner:—Two strips of beard 7 may be; pack up carefully, and the game 
feet long, 2 or 24 inches wide—two strips 3) will be preserved fresh and sweet in the most 
feet long, 14 inches wide, the whole 2 of am unfavorable weather, Game sent open and 
inch thick; nail the long strips across the; loose, cannot, of course, be treated in this 


ends of the short ones, and it makes a frame 
7 by 3 feet, which ix a convenient size for all 
purposes. On one of the long strips, nails are 
driven $ inches apart, extending trom one end 
to the other. After the apples are pared, 
they are quartered and cored, and with a 
needle and twine, or stout thread, strung into 
lengths long enough tp reach twice across the 
frame; the ends of the twine are then tied 
together, and the strings hung on the nails 
across the frame. The apples will soon dry 
so that the strings can be doubled on the nails, 
and fresh ones put on, or the whole of them 


Inanner; but all game packed ino boxes or 
Champers inay be deodorized as described, A 
tea-spoonful of cotfee is enough fora brace of 
cbirds, and in this proportion for more or for 

larger eame. 

1646. To Preserve with Creosote. 
,Creosote, a& pungent compound existings in 
common smoke, and which starts the tears 
When the smoke enters the eves, isa powerful 
antiseptic, or preventer of putrefaction, — It 
Is cinploved to) preserve animal substances, 
either by washing It over them or by immers- 
ing them in its aqueous solution, Ao few 


removed and others put in their place. As drops in’ a saneer. or on a piece of spongy 
fast as the apples becoine sufficiently dry they | paper, placed ina larder, will effectually 
can be taken from the strings, and the same / drive away insects, and make the meat keep 
strings used to dry more on. If large apples! several days longer than otherwise. = By all 
are used to dry. they can be cut in smaier/the modes ino which creosote has hitherto 
pieces. Pears and quinces, and other fruits | been emploved in preserving meat. it has qos 
that can be strung, may be dried in this way. ! quired a disagreeable taste and smell. This 
In pleasant weather the frames can be set; may be obyiated by placing a small plate con- 
out of doors against the side of the building, | taining a little creosote immediately under 
or apy other support, and at uight, or vn’ vach picce of meat as it bangs in the lardey 
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and covering them both ovei with acloth. A| 1658. Chloride of Tin Antiseptic So- 
small quantity added to brine or vinegar ix) lution. Dissolve 4 parts chloride of tin in 
commonly employed to impart a smoky flavor) 100 parts water containing 3 parts muriatic 
to meat and fish, and its solution in acetic acid | (aydrochloric) acid. 
is used to give the flavor of Scotch whiskey; 1654. Antiseptic Solution of Ammo- 
to ee spirit. The preservative effect of nia. Mix 1 part, by weight, strong liquor of 
smoke-drying is partially due to creosote, | aumouia, with 3 parts water and 3 parts ree- 
which gives to the meat its peculiar smoky | tified spirit. Or:—1 part sal ammoniae and 
taste, and partly to desiccation. 10 or 11 parts water; for the muscular parts of 
1647. To Test Creosote. A large pro-'animals. A solution of 1 part sulphate of 
ortion of ordinary creosote is simply car-| zinc in about 20 parts water may also be used 
olic acid; but the pure creosote, which | for the sume purpose. 
constitutes the peculiar smell of smoke, is; 1655. Babington’s Antiseptic Solu- 
quite a different substance, and may be dis- tion. 1 part of wood naphtha to 7 parts 
tinguished from the false by its behavior with water. Wood naphtha undiluted serves for 
collodion. A mixture of this latter with | injection. 
carbolic acid gives a gelatinous precipitate,| 1656, Burnett's Antiseptic Solution. 
while with true creosote the collodion remains | 1 pound chloride of zinc in 1 gallon water. The 
clear. Dr. Hager gives another test: To a> substance is immersed in this for 2 to 4 days, 
weak solution of iron, a few drops of Son and then dried in the air. 


are added, until the precipitate which origi-|, 1657. Gannal’s Antiseptic Mixture. 
nally forms is dissolved. Carbolic acid com- | Dissolve $ pound each alum and table salt, 
municates a blue or violet tinge to the solu- | and } pound saltpetre, in 1 gallon water. 
tion, while genuine creosote gives a green 1658. Réboulet’s Antiseptic. For 
color, afterward turning to brown. pathological specimens. — Dissolve 1 part 
_ 1648. Charcoal as an Antiseptic. It/nitre (saltpetre), 2 parts alum, and 4 parts 
.8 well known that charcoal possesses extra- | chloride of lime in 16 to 20 parts water. To 
ordinary powers in checking decomposition, | be afterwards diluted aceording to cireum- 
as well as in deodorizing animal substances: stances, 
which have already begun to undergo change.| 1659. Thwaites’ Fluid. Mix 1 ounce 
Meat, cither betore or after it is cooked, may be; spirit of wine with creosote sufficient to satu- 
preserved fora considerable time,even in warm rate it; rub up with chalk to form a thin 
weather, by being placed in the centre of aj) paste. andimix gradually with 16 ounces water. 
clean earthenware vessel, and closely sur-: To this may be added an equal quantity of 
rounded with pieces of common charcoal. To} Water raturated with camphor, | 
prevent the flies from “blowing” the meat,| 1660. Simple Creosote Solution. Dis- 
the vessel ought to be covered with wire-| solve 1 drachm creosote in 1 drachm pyrolig- 
gauze. Putrid water is immediately deprived | neous acid, and mix gradually with 1 pint cold 
of its bad smell by chareoal, When meat, | water, 
fish, &c., from intense heat or long keeping, 1661. Passini’s Solution. For blood- 
are likely to pass into a state of corruption, a’ globules, nerves, and white tissues generally. 
simple mode of keeping them seund and Chloride of mercury, 1 part; chloride of so- 
healthful is by putting a few pieces of char-| dium, 2 parts; glycerine, 13 parts; distilled 
coal, each about the size of an egg, into the| water, 113 parts. 
ot or saucepan wherein the fish or flesh isto; 1662, Preservative Fluids for Micro- 
be boiled. scopic Objects. Canada balsan, spirit and 
1649. Caution About Charcoal. it water, glycerine solution of gelatine, saturated 
must be recollected that in all cases, to exer- | solutions of alum, chloride of zine, and chloride 
cixe its highest powers as a disinfectant, | of calcium, are all used to preserve microscopic 
deodorizer, and bleacher, charcoal should he. objects. 
both fresh-burnt and fresh-powdered, aud 1663. Solution for Preserving Feath- 
carefully preserved out of contact with the ers. Dissolve 16 grains strychnine m1 7 pint 
air, until about to be employed. Exposed to) rectified spirit. 
the air, it rapidly loses its valuable qualities, 1664. Corrosive Sublimate Antiseptic 
1650. To Prevent Water From Pu- Solution. Dissolve 1 part: corrosive subli- 
trefying. Keep it in an iron vessel, or) mate (bichloride of mercury), and 3 parts 
immerse fragments of iron in it. Distilled | chloride of sodium (table salt), in 100° parts 
water should be kept in stoppered glass) Water containing 2 parts muriatic (hydro- 
bottler. chloric) aeid, 
1665. Goadby’s Antiseptic Solutions, 
2 ounces bay salt, 2 ounce alum, 1) grain 
° ° bichlonde of mercury (corrosive sublimate), 
olutions for Anatomical and 1 pint of water. This is good for ordi- 
Preparations. These antisep- nary purposes. But for tender tissues, or 
tic fluids are used for preserving anatomical where there is a tendency to mouldiness, 
reparations, objects of natural history, &e.,, double the proportions of corrosive sublimate 
Wo immersing them therein, or by injection and ef water. For subjects containing ear- 
into the veins and arteries, arresting putrefac- bonate of lime, double the proportion. of’ bay 
tion, and preventing decay. ‘Those containing salt. and omit the ahun. 
corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mereury) — Or:—d pound bay salt, 10 grains arsenious 
are apt to render animal substances verv lard. acid, and L pint water; adding 1 grain corro- 
1652. Creosote Antiseptic Solution. sive sublimate when there is any tendency to 
Nearly saturate water with sulphurous acid, , softening in the parts of the subject. These 
and add a little creosote. | are excellent antiseptic solutious, 
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1666. Embalming. Mix together 5 
pounds dry sulphate of alumina, 1 quart warm 
water, and LUU grains arsenious acid. Inject 
3 or 4 quarts of this mixture into all the ves- 
sels of the human body. This applies as well 
to all animals, birds, fishes, de. This process 
supersedes the old and revolting aoe and 
has been introduced into the great anatomical 
schools of Paris. 

1667. Preparation for Stuffing Birds 
and Animals. Cuamphor, lounce ; corrosive 
sublimate, lL ounee; alum, 4 ounce; sulphur, 
1 ounce; all tinely powdered and mixed. 

1668. Antiseptic for Preserving 
Birds and Aaimials The simplest means 
of preserving anatomical and pathological 
preparations is the use of the following solu- 
tion: Saturated soiution of aluin, 100 parts ; 
saltpetre, 2 parts. The article to be preserved 
is immersed in the solution, when it: becomes 
decolorized; but in a few days the color re- 
turns, When it is taken out of the solution, 
and kept in a saturated solution of alum and 


water only. 

1669.  Bécceur’s Arsenical Soap. 
Camphor, 5 drachnis; arsenic, 4 ounces; 
white soap, 4 ounces: carbonate of potash, 12 
ounees; air-slaked lime, 4 ounces; make a 
stiff paste with a little water. Used for pre- 
paring the skins of birds and other small 
animals, 

1670. Bécceur’s Fluid Arsenical Soap. 
This is prepared as fellows:—Cut lL pouna 
soap into thin slices, put it with a little 
Water into a pot upon the fire, stirring fre- 
quently with a wooden spoon until dissolved; 
add 6 ounces carbonate of potassa and 2 
ounces camk. Then take it off the fire, and 


add 2 pound arsenious acid, stirring it mj; 


thoroughly; lastly, pound 3 ounces camphor 
in a mortar with a little alcohol, and incorpo- 
rate it with the rest of the ingredients. This 
makes a composition of a consistence of paste. 
When required for use, dissolve 2 ounces In a 
pint of alcohol, and apply with a brush. 
1671. MLaurent’s Antiseptic Soap. 
Place § ounce powdered soap in a bottle with 
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' however, carbolicacid has proved of much value 
8s @ preservative, and its uses are increasing. 
Thus, diluted with about 50 times its bulk of 
water, it forms a capital substitute for aleobol 
an preserving fish and other objects; and, in 
‘fact, the larger fish, such as rays, sharks, ete., 
can be kept much better by its aid than even 
by means of alcohol, Adeéed in small quan- 
tity to very weak spirit, it very materially 
increases its preservative strenpth, 

| 1674. Carbolic Acid as a Temporary 
‘Preservative. Although carbolic acid can- 
not be used as a substitute for the usual 
'methods in setting up birds and macumals, it 
can be employed to very great advantaye in 
keeping them fresh until they can be preperly 
skinned. An experiment of this kind was 
once made by Dr. Totten, of New York, who 
prepared a solution of 1 drachm of carbolic 
cacid, 14 ounces each of glycerine and diluve 
!aleohol, and injected it into the mouth, the 
recttun, and under the skin of a large cormo- 
sant. The bird was kept on board ship until 
it reached New York, a period of about two 
months after its capture, and was then sent to 
‘a taxidermist, who found it to be m perfect 
condition, and who was able to mount it as 
satisfactorily as if it had been but just killed. 

1675. Von Vetter’s Process for the 
Preservation of Anatomical Specimens. 
Add to 7 parts of glycerine at 22° Bauné, 
1 part raw brown sugar and § part nitre, till 
a slight depesit is formed at the bottom of the 

i vessel, The portion required to be preserved 
is then immersed (dried or not dried) and left 
‘in the mixture for a time proportional to its 
dimensions; a hand, for example, should re- 
main eight days in the hquid; when ft is 
taken out it is as stiff as a piece of wood, but 
if it be suspended ina dry and warn. place 
ithe muscles and articulation recover their 
suppleness, 

1676. Preserviny Insects. A good 
way to render insects durable is to ee 
their bodies once or twice with a long pin 

\ dipped ina strong solution of corrosive subli- 
mate. If you have eases full, clean the in- 


2 drachins each of arsenite of potassa, sul-} sects and cases as thoroughly as possible, 
phate of alumina, and pulverized camphor;; paint the inside of the cases over with a brush 
pour upon them 6 ounces alcohol, and allow | dipped into a solution of the sublimate, and 


them to stand 24 hours. When thoroughly 
combined, add 3 drops oil of thyme, and cork 
the bottle carefully. 

1672. Beconi’s Arsenical Soap. Ar- 
senious acid, 32 ounces; carbonate of potassa, 
12 ounces; camphor, 5 ounces; white soap, 
32 ounces; powdered Hine, 8 ounces, Rednee 
each to a powder, and mix. Used as a pre- 
Rervative for specimens of natural history 
against the attacks of Insects. 

1673. Carbolic Acid as a Preserva- 


after putting a few pieces of camphor at the 
bottom of the case, fix the lid on, and paste a 
strip of paper over the crevices. 


— 


o Preserve Wood. _ The 

following receipts for preserving timber 

from decay have been obtained from various 

sources, and are the results of careful experi- 
hment by scientific experts. 


tive. Reference has been made in some of| 1678, To Prevent the Splitting of 
the scientific journals to experiments upon! Logs and Planks. Logs and planks split 
carbolic acid as a means of preserving objects, at the ends because the exposed surface dries 
of natural history, and the anticipation has; faster than the inside, Saturate muriatic acid 
been indulged in by many that this powerful: with lime, and apply like whitewash to the 
agent may be able to replace all the ordinary | ends. The chloride of calcium formed attracts 
methods of taxidermy. This, however, is a moisture from the air and prevents the split- 
very great mistake, since it can be used to, ting. Tobacconists’ signs, and other wooaen 
a small extent only in the preparation of en- images, have usually a hole bored through 
tire bodies of animals that are to be preserved: their centre. from top to bottom; this m a 
dry—because the process of desiccation will. great measure prevents the outer surface from 
inevitably proceed until the original form of cracking, by allowing the wood to dry and 
the animal is entirely lost. For many purposes, | shrink more uniformly. 


MIXTURES F 


1679. To Preserve Timber from 
Decay and Dry-Rot. The best way to 
preserve timber exposed to the action of the 
weather is tO force into the pores of well-sea- 
soned wood as much carbolic acid, or creosote, 
as possible. This soon resinifies, and most 
effectually prevents the timber from dry-rot 
and decay. On a large scale, as for railway 
sleepers, expensive appliances are needed: 
but tor barns or outbuildings it may be applied 
to considerable advantage by the use of a 
paint brush. 

1680. Solution to Preserve Wood. 
With every 25 gallons of water required, mix 
5 pounds chloride of zinc. Wood steeped, in 
this solution wili effectually resist dry-rot. 

1681. To Kyanize Wood or Cordage. 
Immerse the wood or cordauge in a solution of 
o0 or 60 parts water and 1 part corrosive 
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sublimate. This preserves it from decay, and. 


renders wood tough and more difficult to split. 

1682. To Preserve and Harden 
Wood. Wood steeped in a solution of cop- 
peras becomes harder and more indestructible. 

1683. German Receipt for Coating 
Wood with a Substance as Hard as 
Stone. 


This last ingredient 
must be added carefully. The mixtnre, while 
hot, is applied with a brush, and forms, when 
dry, a varnish as hard as stone. This is an 
excellent application to protect. posts, tubs, 
or other wooden articles which ure set in the 
earth. 

1684. To Preserve Wood Under Wa- 
ter. 


has been found to resist effectually the ravages 


of the teredo worm; this worm being the. 


cause of decay by honey-combing the entire 
substance of the wood. In Germany chloride 
of zine is used for this purpose, the timber be- 
ing placed in boilers, partly exhausted of 
air, aud the vapor of chlorine thus driven in- 
to it. These remedies are recommended by 
a comiittee of practical experts, appointed by 
the Academy of Sciences in Holland to ascer- 
tain the best means for preserving timber un- 
der water. 

1685. Preservation of Wood. Ar- 
mand Muller has iustituted some interesting 
experiments upon this subject, and arrives at 
the conclusion that the phosphate of baryta, 
formed by the mutual decomposition of phos- 
phate of soda and chloride of barium, in the 
pores of the wood, is one of the best. preservative 
agents available to chemists. Soak the wood 
9 days inaT per cent. solution of phosphate 


of soda, and after drying, suspend ina 13. per 


eent solution of chloride of barium for 7 
days, [tix believed that wood thus prepared 
will withstand the action of moisture better 
than with any other preparation. The chief 
obstacle to the use of such chemicais is in 
their cost, 

1686. To Petrify Wooden Objects. 
Take equal quantities of gem-salt, roek-alim, 
white vinegar, chalk and pebbles, powdered, 
Mix all these ingredients: ebullition will ensue. 
After at has ceased, throw some wooden ob- 
fects into this liquid, and let them soak for 4 
oro days, at the end of which time they will 
be transformed into petrifactions, 


Wood impregnated with creosote oil! 


OR FREEZING. 


| ixtures for Freezing 
! Without Ice. In the ful. 


lowing table, the water should not be warmer 
than 50° Fahrenheit, 


Pahrenheit Degrees 
Thermometer of Culd 
Nitrate of Mixtures, , Sinks from Produced 
‘Nitrate of Ammo part. 
Water .......... ees 1 ae } 50° to 4.0... 46" 
| Larne ses of Ammonia... 6 « 
| Nitrate of Potash......5 « ° ° 
| Water......... sie ia 1606 { eae ae 
Muriate of Ammonia.. 5 « 
' Nitrate of Potash...... 6 « ‘ 
| Bulphate of Soda. .... 8 « 750° to #°.........46° 
Water........ Pr es |; ae 
Sulphate of Soda...... 3 9 « ‘ ‘ 
Diluted Nitric Acid... 900 « 50° to —3°........58° 
Nitrate of Ammonia.. 1 ee 
Carbonate of Soda.... 1 as 50° to —7°........57° 
NOOR ee easels es ed a 
Phosphate of Soda.... 9 ae " ° ° 
| Dihite Nitric Acid...) 400 « } 50 to—12°...... 62 
Sulphate of Soda..... -8 « ° ° ° 
Hydrochloric Acid..... 6 « } 50 bo 0°.......+.50 
| Sulphate of Soda...... ie Z 2 ° 
Diluted Sulphuric Acid,4. } 50 Ho BP. 665 AT 
Sulphate of Soda...... 6 nf 
Muriate of Ammonia.. 4 = <0 ° e 
| Nitrate of Potash..... gq  « £50" to—10°......60 
Diluted Nitric Acid.... 4 ie 
- Sulphate of Soda...... 6 a 


‘Nitrate of Ammonia... 5 
Diluted Nitric Acid.... 4 


1688. Table of Freezing Mixtures 
with Snow. 


Pahrenhelt Degrees 
Thermometer — of Cold 
Sinks from Produced 


50° to —14°.......64° 


Mixtures, 


Diluted Saiphuste Acid, 9 P's} 92°to—29°..... 65 
Muriis Acha...00000 5 | 990... 
Dilute Nitrie Acido... ft | 89" to—90"...... 62 
Murtais of Limeli1, §  }8Pto—40%..., 72" 
Cryw'dMuriateotiinc, 3 1 } 82°t0—0".......09" 
eee ere oes o : } 92° to—s1°.......88° 

1689. Freezing Mixtures with Pound- 


ed Ice or Snow. The following mixtures 
reduce the temperature down to a certain 
| degree of cold, irrespective of the tempera- 


ture of the materials at mixing. 
Fahr. Ther- 


Mixtures. moneter 
Sinka, 

Snow, or Pounded Ice............. 2 parts.) 4, __-5° 
Muriate of Soda........... cc cece oe 1 ss 
rae or Pounded Ice............. 58 

Muriate of Soda..........e.e0.086. 2 * {to —12° 
Muriate of Ammonia.......... eres. ke. 8 

Snow, or Pounded Ice,...........24 

Muriate Of Soda...... cc... ceeeee ee LO to —18° 
- Muriate of Ammonia ............. 6 « 

Nitrate of Potash ......... awe § “ 

Snow, or Pounded Ice............ 12 * 
| Mnriate of Soda............ 000... 5 «+ Sto ~a5° 
Nitrate of Ammonia....... ....6. 5 «8 

Snow. or Peunded Ice............. 2 ¢ } to —4° 
‘Common Table Salt, or Rock Salt.. 1 9 «« 


| 1690. Metallic Freezing Mixture. 
An interesting expertinent may be made b 
nelting together 59 parts tin, 1034 lead, and 
1x8 bismuth. If this be finely rasped or 
powdered, and introduced into 108° parts, by 
weight, of quicksilver, a thermometer im: 
mersed in the mixture will sink to nearly 3° 


| Fubr.; and water placed in a thin test-tube, 


DISINFECTA NTS. 


ai) allowed to remain for afew minutes in| 
this bath, will be completely frozen. | 

1831. Howto Keep Tce in Summer. | 
N > cofrigerator or ice-box will prevent, or even 
ratacl the malting of the ice, which does not 
eons the following conditions: It must; 
hiv: double sides, bottom, and lid, with the 
spars batween the two casings filled with | 
son: noa-conductin substance, 
exciuts the externa temperature ; 
jane. lid ur cover should be practically, if not: 


° . ° . | 
herinatically, air-tight, mm furtherance of the! 
gana result. If external air enters, It will 


with it. There 
at the bottom 
every drop of 


bring its own temperature 
should be also a drainage- pipe 
to carcy off, instantaneously, 
water formed by the melting of 
this pips should either be fitted with a trap or: 
curved in such & manner 8s 
cold air from escaping. 
pensable ty carry off every 


drop of 


generally entertained 
article, but which, according 
mle, sees to be fully demonstrated. Thus, 
on exposing a piece of ice weighing, say 20 
poun ts, e 


by consumers of the | 


to the air, ata temperature of 7D°, but 


gv place | that it is perfectly drained, it will be | officer of the city of London, says 1 ib 


foun l to have searcely disappeared at the end 
of 24 hours. Wrap the same piece in Bor 4 
thicknesses of blanket or flannel, and place it: 
ina scnall tub exposed to the same tempe>rd | 
ture, and as the water filters through the 
blanket, the ice will stand in its own water, and 
will be all dissolved in 9 or 6 hours. Wrap 
the same piece of ice carefully in a blanket, 
and place it ona grating, or on four crossed 
sticks, so that no water can accumulate under- 
neath, and at the end of 3 or even 4 days it 
will not have entirely melted. 


oe 


Disinfectants are 
<hich absorb, neutralize or destroy | 
putrescent effuvia and miasmata, and thus 
remove the causes of infection. |The Me 
pal disinfectants are chlorine, the chlorides 
(hy pochlorites) of lime and soda, chloride of! 
zinc, charcoal, carbolic acid, the fumes of 
nitric, nitrous, and sulphurous acids, aud ven- 
tilation. The clothing, bedding, &e., of pa- 
tients laboring under contagious diseases, 
may ve effectually disinfected by exposing to 
a temperature of about that of boiling water, 
Neither the texture nor color of textile fabrics | 
is injured even by 8 heat of 2509 Fahr. It | 
is a practice at some of the poorhouses to! 
bake the clothes of the pauper who have the | 
itch, or are infested with vermin. Quicktime | 
rapidly absorbs carbonic acid, sulphuretted | 
hydrogen, and several other NOXIOUS Lares, 
and is therefore commonly used as a wash for: 
the walls of buildings. Neetie acid, camphor, | 
fragrant pastils, cascarilla, and other similar 
sul)stances, are frequently burnt or volatilized | 
by beat, for the purpose of disguising un-| 
pleasant odors. The chlorides as well as the 
sulphates of iron and lime have the property : 
of rapidly destroying noxious effluvia. 
quantity of either of these sulphates thrown | 
into a cesspool, for instance, will im a few 
hours remove the fetid smell. 


ie 
a 


Fluid. The Boar 


in order to| zine, Or other disinfectants. 
and the! recommended as an important constituent of 


| 10 per cent. of carbolic acid. 


the ice, and | 
to prevent the | are compound. 
It is even more indis- | Hon, and the 
the water agent. Lt 
than it is to exclude the air—a view not) decomposition and fermentation, 


to expernnents action, 


substances | moving and destroying contagion, 
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litan Disinfecting 
of Health of the city of 
New York have recommended a disinfecting 
fluid composed of sesquichbloride of iron, 
chloride of manganese, chlorine, and car- 
bolic acid, ‘The sexquichloride of iron has 
been found by experiment to deodorize more 
effectually than chloride of lime, sulphate of 
It is therefore 


1693. Metro 


any disinfectant. Sesquichloride of iron is 
prepared hy dissolving the hydrated sesquiox- 
ide of iron in muriatic acid; to this is added 
This forms the 


Auid in a concentrated form, and is largely 


diluted with water at the time of using. All 
night scavengers are compelled by the Board 


of Health of New York to use it. Its effects 
The iron checks fermenta- 
chlorine aéts as an oxidizing 
in arresting 

and the 
whole combination, therefore, by 1ts ehemical 
decomposes — the sulphuretted —hy- 


Its carbolic acid also aids 


drogen. 
694. To Disinfect 
))r. 


Stables and 
Letherby, Health 
in a recent 
report. on the subject, that the best disinfect- 
ant for stables and slaughter-houses ik & 
inixed chloride and hypochlorite of zinc, and 
it has the advantage of mixing freely with 
the liquid matters of the slanghter-houxe, and 
not tainting the meat with any unpleasant 
odors; and it: is also applicable to the disin- 
fection of houses in place of chloride of lime, 
which it much resembles in its chemical Da- 
ture and mode of action. 

1695. Burnett's Disinfecting Fluid. 
A solution of chloride of zine, made by dis- 
solving zinc in commercial muriatic acid to 
saturation, and Known as Sir William Bur- 
nett’s Disinfeeting Fluid, has been found 
most useful as a purifying agent, and in re- 
In puti- 
fying sick rooms or crowded places the solu- 
tion should be moistened by means of a piece 
of flannel cloth, about 3° or 4 feet square, 
attached to a long rod and waved through the 
air for 10 minutes at a time; in addition to 
which the floor should be inepped or sprinkled 
over with the same dilute solution, if neces- 
sary, several times & day, and a small quantity 
put into the cloxe-stools and bed-pans. The 
water-closets should also be cleansed with it, 
and 2 gallons oecasionally thrown down each. 
When floors and woodwork are washed with 
the solution, the use of seap or soda should 
be avoided immediately before or alter its ap- 
plication ; and whitewashing should not be 
applied to any part recently washed. or 
sprinkled with it. 

6. To Purify 4 Sick Chamber. 
The nitrous acid vapor, 80 invaluable as a dis- 
‘nfectant in contagious fevers, ix obtained by 
decomposing nitre by means of heated sulphur- 
ic acid, in the following manner: Put 4 ounce 
sulphuric acid ina crucible glass or china cup 
uid warn it over a lamp or in heated sand, 
adding to it from time to time a little nitre. 
Several of these vessels must be placed in the 
sick chamber and in the neighboring apart 
ments and passages, at a distance of 20 feet 
or more from each other, according to the 


Slaughter- Houses. 
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height of the ceiling and the viruience of the 
contagion. <As anevidence of the value of 
this method of disinfection it may be men- 
tioned that Dr. Carmichael Smyth, of London, 
by whom it was originally practiced, received 
from Parliament a premium of £5,000 for bis 
discovery. 

1697. Hyponitrous Acid as a Disin- 
fectant. A special commission was ap- 
pointed by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
to study the different) means of disinfecting 
those localities which, during the siege, had 
been appropriated to persons afflicted with 
contagious diseases. Its report furnishes 
some useful guides to the selection and the 
application of disinfectants. It was agreed 
that the very first place among destructive 
agents which can attack and destroy infeec- 
tious germs, should be assigned to hyponi- 
trous acid. Great precaution should be exer- 
cised, however, by those employing the very 
dangerous hitrous vapors. 

1698. Carbolic Acid as a Disinfect- 
ant. The Freneh commission (sce No, 
1697) also reported that carbolic acid is much 
more easily applied, is less dangerous and ex- 
pensive than hyponitrous acid, and seems to 
offer) guarantees of quite equal efficacy, 
founded on experimental evidence, Tt is best 
employed by mixing with sand or sawdust in 
the proportion of 1 part by weight of acid, 
and 3 parts of the inert material. The mix- 
ture is placed in earthen pots. Carbolic acid, 
diluted with 25 to 30 tines its weight of 
Water, has been found useful in- sprinkling 
daily the floors and the bedding of sick cham- 
bers. It has been stated by M. Devergie, 
that water containing only the gga part of 
tts weight of carbolic acid sufficed for the 
disinfection of a dead-house during the hot- 
test weather, when it contained from 6 to 7 
bodies. 

1699. Collins’ Disinfecting Powder. 
Mix 2 parts dry chloride of lime with 1 of 
burnt aluin. To be set in shallow dishes in 


rooms, &¢., with or without the addition of 


water. 


1700. Ellerman’s Deodorizing Fluid. 


This consists chiefly of perchlorides and chlor. . 


ides of iron and manganese. In a report ad- 
dressed to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
of London in 1859, Drs. Hoffman and Frank- 
land stated that the perchloride of iron was 
the cheapest and most ethcient deodorizer that 
could be applied to sewage; ¢ gallon deodor- 
ized 7500 gallons, Ll bushel lime, or 3 pounds 
chloride of time, would do the same. 

1701. Condy’s Solution. A saturated 
solution of permanganate of potassa is one 
of the most efficient and elegant of all disin- 
fectants, A tea-spoontul ina soup-plate of 
water, exposed in a reom, quickly removes 
any offensive smell; when the pink color 
disappears more must be added. [thas been 
used to remove the smell of bilge-water and 
guano from ships. A word as to economy : 
One ounce of the crystallized salt costs about 
as much as a pound of the crude, which is 
just as good for deodorizing purposes. The 
crude gives a greenish solution, which, even 
while cold, but more rapidly and completely 
upon boiling, passes into the deep red so 
characteristic of the permanganate, and 
tit fur use. 


is 


DISINFECTANTS. 


and mnakes it drinkable. A tea-spuuurm to & 
hogshead is generally enough, but if added 
until the water acquires a permanent faint 
tinge, we are certain that Injurious organic 
Inatter has been destroyed. ‘Then, as Condy 
‘suggests, If a piece of clean stick be put into 
ithe liquid, or if a little tea or coffee be added, 
‘the pink color will disappear, and the water 
‘will be fit foruse. The very small amount of 
-potassa remaining in the solution could not 
possibly do any harm, asit would not amount 
to 4, part of a grain to the gallon. 

1702. Siret’s Compound. Sulphate 
of iron, 20) pounds; sulphate of zinc, 34 
pounds; wood or peat charcoal, 1 pound ; 
sulphate of lime, 264 pounds; mix and fonn 
‘into balls. To be placed in cesspools, &c., 
.to deodorize them. M. Siret has subsequently 
‘modified this compourd thus: Sulphate of 
‘iron, 100 parts; sulphate of zine, 50; tan or 
oak-bark powder, 40; tar, 5; and oil, 5 parts. 
' 1703. Ledoyen’s Solution. This ix a 
‘solution of nitrate of lead, and contains 
about 20 ounces of the salt ina gallon. The 
‘specific gravity should be 1.40. A. similar 
compound may be made by mixing 134 ounces 
litharge with 6 pints water, and adding 12 
ounces nitric acid at 1.38 specific gravity 
(or 8 ounces at 1.50) and digesting at a gen- 
tle heat till the solution is complete. 

1704. Chloride of Lime as a Disin- 
fectant. It is a great purifier. 1 pound 
requires 3 gallons of water; use the clear 
solution. To purifV rooms, sprinkle on the 
floor, and, if needful, on the bed-lizen. — In- 
fected clothes should be dipped in it and 
wrung out, just before they are washed. — It 
purifies night commodes, water-closets, &c. 
Itimay also be used in its pure state. For 
-buteher stalls, fish markets, slaughter houses, 
sinks, and wherever there are offensive putrid 


| gases, sprinkle it about, and in a few days the 


smell will pass away. Ifa cat, rat, or mouse, 
dies about the house, and sends forth an offen- 
sive gas, place some chloride of lime in an open 
vessel near the place where the nuisance is, 
and it will soon purify the atmosphere. The 
resence Of chloride of lime in a room causes 
von or steel to rust rapidly. Articles of that 
material should therefore be removed during 
the use of this disinfectant. 

1705. Precautions to be Observed 
Before Entering a Sick Room, particu- 
larly where there is Fever. 

Never enter fasting; if it is Inconvenient 
to take refreshment of the ordinary kind, ob- 
tain a glass of wine and a cracker. 

Do not stand between the patient and the 
door, if possible. Avoid sitting on or touch- 
ing the bed-clothes as much as possible, and 
do not inhale the patient's breath. The hands 
should always be washed in clean water, if 
the vatient has fever, before leaving the room 
to touch other people or things. 

After visiting a fever patient, &c., change 
the dress, if possible. As soon as the fever 
is over, and the patient is convalescent, 
the dress which has been used by the nurse or 
attendant should be destroyed if there are 
no Means of fumigation at hand, or it must 
be boiled in water to which carbolic acid bas 
been added. The same treatment must. be 
applied to the bed-cluthes, &c., which have 


It speedily cleauses foul water) been used. 
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1706. Onions as a Disinfectant.{| 1712. To Purify water in a Cistern. 


Onions placed in the room where there is: 2 ounces of permanganate of potassa thrown 
small-pox will blister, and decompose with in a cistern will render the foulest water sweet 
great rapidity; besides this, they will prevent and pure. (See No. 1701.) 
the spread of the disease. As a disinfectant | 1718. To Purify Dirty Water. Since, 
they have no equal, when properly used; but in dry seasons, any water may be of high 
keep them out of the stomach. i value, at least for cattle drinking, M. Meunier 
1707. To Prevent Infection. Let advises to place, in a large-sized cask, a false 
communication with the sick by actual con-, bottoin perforated with some holes; and to 
tact betas far as possible avoided. Let the’ put on that bottom, first, clean pebbles, next, 
yatient be lightly covered with the bed-clothes, | well: washed sand, then a layer of coarsely 
his chamber freed from all unnecessary articles | granulated charcoal, and over all this a picce 
of furniture, and kept perfectly clean; the) of canvas. The water, even that standing in 
sheets and body linens frequently changed , shallow ditches after a shower of rain, may be 
and removed from the sick room, as well as) poured into this filter, and thus becomn avail- 
all substances producing, or likely to produce, | able for cattle-drinking, though it may not be 
any smell; and above all things let the cham- quite clear. 
ber and the adjoining apartments and passages 
be completely and freely ventilated by open- 
Ing opposite doors and windows ; for although 
contagion may be carried by the air, it’ be: |! 
comes inert when, instead of being concen- B 
trated, it is sufficiently diffused. | included general receipts for bleaching 
1708. Special Preservative Against and decolorizing. The methods employed 
Infection. In a lecture delivered in the for special purposes, such as bleaching fabrics 
Royal Institution, Professor Tyndall proved, | for dyeing, removing stains, &e., will be found 
by axeries of interesting experiments, that the in their proper places by reference to the in- 
surest filter in a contagious atmosphere is dex. 
cotton wool, “Tf a physician,” said the Pro-! 11718, To Bleach Cotton Pure White. 
fessor, ‘wishes to hold back from the lungs Boil for 3 hours in water containing 1 gill 
of his patient, or from his own, the germs by to the gallon of either caustic potassa or caus- 
which contagious disease is said to be propa- | tie soda; wash well from the lye, then lay 
gated, he will employ a cotton wool respirator... the yarn or fabric to steep for 4 or 5 hours in 
In the crowded dwellings of the London poor, !cold water containing 1 pint of bleaching 
where the isolation of the sick is difficult, if liquor (sce No. 104) to the gallon; then litt 
not impossible, the noxious air around the! out and steep for an hour ina sour of 1 wine- 
patient may by this simple means be restored: glassful of sulphuric acid to the gallon of 
to piactical purity. Thus filtered, attendants water; lift, and wash well; then boil for 2 
may breathe the air unharmed, for it is ex-i hours in a caustie lye, half the strength of the 


leaching’. Under this head are 


ceedingly probable that the gemns which 
lodge in the air-passages, and which, at their 
leisure, can work their way across the mucous 
membrane, are those which sow in the body 
epidemic disease. 
may be warded off by filters of cotton wool.” 

1709. To Diffuse a Fragrant Odor. 
A few drops of oil of sandal wood dropped on 
a hot shovel, will diffuse a most agreeable 
balsamic perfume threagh the room. 

1710. 
Water. A table spoonful of nulverized alum 
sprinkled into a kegshead of water (the water 
Stirred at the kame time) will, atter a few 
hours, by prec‘picating to the bottom the im- 

ure particles, so purify it that it will be 
ound to possess nearly all the freshness and 
clearness of tae finest spring-water, A pail- 
fal, coataining 4 gallous, may be purified by a 
single tea spoonful of the alum. 

1711. To Test the Impurity of the 
Atmosyhere. A simple method of ascer- 
taining che presence of impurity (carbonic 
acid) }2 che atmosphere, is to nearly fill a glass 
tumbter with dime-water, and to place it in 
any convenient position, as on the mantel- 
piece of a room. The rapidity with which a 
pellicle forms on its surface, or the water be- 


comes cloudy, corresponds to the amount of 


the carbonic acid present in the atmosphere 
that surrounds it. 
Jead put ona plate or saucer, and exposed in 
the same way. will turn black, should any 
sulphuretted hydrogen be contained in the air. 
This is a delicate test for that destructive gas, 


If this be so, such disease | 


Simple Mode of Purifying scouring. 


A little moist carbonate of 


‘first; wash from this, and steep again for 4 

hours in the bleaching liquor; wash from this 
‘and steep again for L hour in a elean sour, 
made in the same manner as the first; wash 
well from this, and dry. A little salt blue 
ix put into the last washing water to clear 
the white. 

1716. To Bleach Wool. The first kind 
of bleaching to which wool is subjected, is to 
free it from grease. ‘This operation is called 
In manufactories, It is generally 
performed by an ammoniacal lye, formed of 
5 measures of river water and 1 of stale urine ; 
the wool is immersed for about 20 minutes in 
a beth of this mixture heated to about 150° 
Fahr; it isthen taken out, suffered to drain, 
and rinsed in running water. This manipula- 
tion softens the wool, and gives it the first 
degree of whiteness. It is then repeated a 
second, and even a third time; after which 
the wool is fit to be emploved. In some 
nlaces, scouring is) performed with water 
slightly impregnated with soap; and indeed, 
for valuable articles, this process is preferable; 
but it is too expensive for articles of less 
value. | Bisulphide of carbon and benzine 
have been emploved in cleansing wool, The 
fat may be saved by distilling off the solvent, 
which may be used over and over agafn. 
(See No, 439.) Sulphurous acid gas unites 
very easily with water; and in this combina- 
tion it may be employed for bleaching wool 
ound silk. 
| 1717. Sulphuration. The process by 
; Which silk, cotton, woolen, and straw goods, 


~ 
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&o., are bleached or decolored by exposure to! 


the fumes of burning sulphur. This is effected 
in aclose chamber of a size proportioned to the 


scale on which the operation is conducted, | 


and supplied with only just sufficient air to 
keep up the slow combustion of the sulphur, 
the fumes of which 
(Sce Nos, 300 and 304.) 
1718. To Prepare Sulphurous Acid 
for Bleaching. 
either as vas or in solution im water, which 
dissolves 00 times its voltune of the yas. In 
the former case sulphur is burned in a close 
room in which the stuffs (noistened) are 
hung; for small articles a barrel with a lid 
answers well. 2 exposures, of 24 hours each, 
suflice for wool, (Sce No. 360.) To get a 
solution of sulphurous acid, the cheapest and 
best plan is to heat ina glass retort 12 ounces 
sulphuric acid and 2 ounces sulphur. 
gas, Which comes off quietly, is collected in 
a large glass bottle partially tilled with water; 
or, better, @ series of bottles so connected 
together that the gas must pass succe 
through the water contained in each, 


furniture inlaid with brass. 


are sulphurons acid. , 
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into cold water to harden. Tac thus purified 
is used to make pale varnishes and the more 
deticate tints of colored sealing-wax. Shel- 
lac bleached by this method Js Hable to stain 
The following 
process is free from this objection, and has 
the additional advantage of being much 


‘cheaper: 


Subehurous acid i used. 


The: 


ssively | 


1719. A New Wash for Wool and 


Silk. L 
phur, M. Frezon proposes the following mix- 
ture: 4 pounds oxalic acid, 4 pounds table 
salt, 200 quarts water. The goods are laid in 
this mixture for an hour, They are then gen- 
erally well bleached, and only require to be 
thoronghly rinsed and washed. | For bleach- 
Inge straw itis best to soak the goods m caus- 
tie soda and afterwards to make use of chlor- 
ide of time or Javelle water, (See Jude.) 
The excess of chlorine is afterwards to. be re- 
moved by hyposulphite of soda, called anti- 
chlor. . 


1720. To Bleach Straw Bonnets.) 


Get a deep box, air-tight, if possible; place 
atthe bottom a stone, on the stone a flat 
piece of iron red hot, or a pan of charcoal, 
on which scatter powdered brimstone: 
close the lid, and let the bonnet remain 
aught. There should be hooks on the 
box, on Which to hang the bonnets. See last 
receipt.) i 

1721. To Bieach Sponge. Sponge 
may be bleached almost) show: white by repe- 
tittons of the following process; Soak it in 


diluted muriatie acid lor 12 hours, then wash | 


it with water and immerse in a solution of 
hyposulphate of soda to which a small quan- 
tity of diluted muriatic acid has been added, 
Wash and dry it. 

1722, Blanched Sponge. Sveak the 
sponges for several days in cold water, renew- 
ine the water and squeezing the sponges occa- 
sionally, | Then wash them in warn, water, 
aud place them in cold water to which a little 
Inuriitic acid has been added. Next day take 
them out and wash them thoroughly in soft 
Witer; then immerse them in an aqueous 
sulphurous acid (specific gravity 1.054) for a 


| 


Instead of using the fumes of) sul-| 


used as a last coating, 


t 


1724, To Bleach Shellac with Ani- 
maiCharcoal <Any quantity of yellow shel- 
lac, previously broken in small pieces, iz cone 
veyed into a flask, alcohol of .830 specific grav. 
ity poured upon it, and the whole heated on 
a stove, or, in the summer, in the sun, until 
the shellae is dissolved; upon this so much 
coarsely powdered animal charcoal is added 
to the eae that the whole forms a thin 
paste; the flask is closed, not qaite air-tight, 
and leftso for some time exposed to the sun; 
and in& to 14 days a small sample is filtered, 
sufficient to ascertain whether it Pas ae- 
quired a light yellowish brown color, and 
whether it yields a clear, pure polish, on light 
colored woods. If this be the case, it is fil- 
tered through coarse blotting paper, for which 
purpose it is best toemploy a tin funuel with 
double sides, similar to those employed in 
filtering spirituous solutions of soaps, opodel- 
dec, &e. The portion which first passes 
through the filter may be preserved separate- 
lv, and used as a@ ground or first polish. 
Then some more spirit is poured over the 
charcoal upon the tilter, and the solution 
The solution of shel- 
lac purified by animal charcoal has a brown 
yellow color, but it is ce clear and 
transparent; when diluted with alcohol, the 
color is so slight that it may be used in this 
xtate for polishing perfectly white wood, such 
as maple, pine, &¢., without the wood acquir- 
ing the least tint. of yellow, 

1725. To Bleach Gutta Percha, Dis- 
solve 1 part gutta percha in 20 parts hot ben- 
zole, shake the solution with +g part freshiy 
calcined plaster, and set aside, with occasional 
avitation, for2 days. The clear pale brownish- 
vellow liquid is then fennel into another 
vessel containing double its bulk of alcohol 
fortius (sce No, 1439), when the gutta percha 
will be precipitated in the form of a Waitiantly 
white tenacious mass, which is pounded to- 
gether in aamortar, and rolled into cylindrical 
sticks, 

1726. Bleaching Woolen . These 
are Inost effectually bleached by the applica- 
tion of sulphurous acid. Of course, In many 
instances, the color of the rags, supposing the 
same to be dyed or printed goods, will be also 
destroyed. Chlorine cannot be used for this 
purpose, because it causes woolen and silk 
fabrics to become yellow, and impairs the 
strength of the fibre, by entering Into chemi- 
cal combination with the wool, silk, and other 
similar substances of animal origin; as, for 
instance, sponge, animal gut, Isinglass, &c., 


week, They are atterwards washed in plenty all) of which, if requiring bleaching, are 
of water, squeezed, and allowed to dry in the bleached by sulphureus acid. 
air, 1727. New Method of Bl 

1723. To Bleach Lac. Dissolve the Feathers, This process is an entirely new- 


lac ina boiling Ive of peariash or caustic pot- 


ly-discovered one, whereby the feathers of 


ash, filter it and pass chlorine through the ostriches aud other birds may be bleached, 


solution uutilall the lac is precipitated,  Col- 
lect the precipitate, wash well in hot water, 


‘dark gray colored, The feathers are 


even if these feathers are naturally black or 
laced 


and finally twist into sticks, and throw them) for from 3 to 4 hours ip a tepid dilute solution 
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of bichromate of potassa, to which, cantionsly, |and mix. Stirin 7 pounds hydrate of lime in 


some nitric acid has been added. After this 
lapse of time the feathers will be found to 
have assumed a greenish hue, owing to the 
oxide of chromium precipitated on the sub- 
stance; in order to remove this, the feathers: 
are placed ina dilute solution of sulphurous'! 
acid in water, whereby the feathers become | 
perfectly white and bleached. Care is to be 
taken that the solution of bichromate be not 
made too strong, and especially that not too 


very fine powder. The thick Mass is now 
roasted, stirring all the time till it is reduced 
to a fine powder. It is then ignited in a 
covered crucible till all the vegetable matter 
is carbonized. The charcoal, when cold, is 
digested with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
finally washed with water in a filter, and 
dried. Dr. Stenhouse recommends this as an 
admirable form for decolorization. For such 
liquids as decoction of logwood it is four times 


much nitrie acid be used, which would cause | as efficient as avimal charcoal. 


ap irremovahle yellow color. 
1728. Table Showing the Number of 
Parts of a Weak Bleaching Liquor, Re- 
uired to be added to 1 Part Bleaching 
iquor of 6° Twaddell, to Produce a 
Liquor of a given shrtaer a According | 
to Mr. Crum, the strength of hquor 
ing cotton should be less than 12° Twaddell; 


the following table enables an operator to in- | 


crease the strength of a weak bleaching liquor 
with a great degree of accuracy. 
hand column gives the strength of the weak 
Kquor, expressed in yy parts of 1’. At the 
head of the other columns stands the degree 
of strength required, and under these headings 
will be found the number of parts of weak | 
liquor required to be added to 1 part of a 
liquor of 6° Twaddell, to produce the required 
strength of the mixture. (See Vo. 62.) 


Strength Required. 


{ 
trength of 
Sample. 


CT oe 


23 
35 


71 


35 
71 


9; bé 
ll 
13} 


66 66 


1729. Properties of Charcoal. This | 
article, when fresh, possesses the property of 
taking line and other saline imatter from 
syrups and other aqueous solutions, expecially 
organic ones, at the same time that it decolors 
them. As a decolorizer and deodorizer, ani- 
mal charcoal (prepared from bones) is vastly 
superior to vegetable charcoal. | Charcoal 
should be fresh burnt and fresh powdered and 
preserved from contact with the air, Unless: 
these precautions be observed it rapidly loses | 
its valuable qualities, (See No. 1752.) 

1730. Aluminized Charcoal. This is 
recommended by Dr. Stenhouse as a cheap 
and very efficient decolorizing agent. Dis-. 
solve in water 54 parts of the sulphate of 
alumina of commerce, and mix with 02} parts 
finely powdered wood charcoal. When the’ 
charcoal is saturated, evaporate to dryness, 
and heat to redness in covered) Hessian cruaci- 
bles till the water and acid are dissipated. | 
The charcoal contains just 74 per cent. of 
anhydrous alunina. 

1731. Charcoal from Coal-Tar. Heat 
gently in an iron pot till it melts, 1 pound - 


for bleach- ; sugar, and other vegetable matter. 


jis made 
rr y ° xs e 
The left! quors; in’ England, from malt liquors and 
| ’ 4 ’ 


‘eral use in the United States. 


Inegrar, Vinegar is dilute acetic 
aid more or less mixed with gum, 
It can be 
made from any liquid which is susceptible of 
the vinous fermentation. In this country it 
chiefly from cider and alcoholic 1i- 


inolusses; in wine growing countries, from 
inferior or damaged wine. The cultivation of 
the vine is gradually gaining importance in 
this country, and it seems more than probable 
that, at no distant time, vinegar will be made 
here largely from wine. 

1733. To Make Vinegar by the Ger- 
man, or Quick Method. Many methods 
have been invented to produce vinegar; but 
that known as the “German, or quick method,” 
has superseded all others, and Is now in gen- 
By this pro- 


8 parts’ 11 parts’ 17 parts! 23 parts ‘cess (which is very simple) time and labor 


133 ‘6 


are both greatly abridged, and @ very fine ar- 
ticle is produced. The method will be found 
embodied in the five following receipts: 
1734. How to Make a Vinegar Gen- 
erator. The construction of a vinegar gene- 
rator is very simple. A is a tub, 8 feet in 
height, 3 feet in diameter at the bottom, and 
34 feet in diameter at the top, with a@ cover, 
Is, of which one part, G, is movable, in order 
to permit the liquid to be poured in when ne- 
cessary. Bisashelfor false bottom perforated 
with a number of holes 4 of an inch in dia- 
meter, placed about 8 inches from the top of 


‘the generator, at which place a stout hoop 


nist be nailed to supportit. When this false 
bottom is placed in the generator, it should 
be packed carefally on the sides with cotton 
batting, so as to prevent the liquid from es- 
caping at any place except through the boles, 
The shelf or false bottom has also four } inch 
holes, in which are inserted 4 open reed tubes 
as ar vents, each having Its ends projecting 
above aud below the shelf, the upper ends 
projecting at least 14 inches below the top 
corer, E, and the other ends penetrating the 
contents of the generator. C Cis a horizontal 
row of holes at about 18 inches from the bot- 
tom of the generator, equidistant, and $ an 
inch in diameter, bored in about every other 
stave, and in a vertical or slanting direction 
from the outside downward inside. There is 
alxo a hole for the insertion of the thermome- 
ter, 6 inches below the false top; this hole 
should slant from the outside, downward in- 
side. The holes are bored in this manner to 
prevent the vinegar from running out. It is 
essential to the success of the process that a 


cual-tar pitch, Add 2 pounds fluid coal-tar, i current of air should pass through the tub, 
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In order to establish this circulation, the 
above holes are made, and the air enters by 
them, and passes out through the tubes in the 


false bottom above. Some parties insert a 
perforated false bottom about 2 inches below 
the slanting ventila- 
tion-holes, to support 
the shavings, leaving 
the portion of the tub fg= === === 
below free; others f= 2.7 — 

refer a similar false | -. ==— 

ottom about 2 inch-\— =~ 
es above the holes, in \ 
order to prevent the \_ 
shavingsfrom coming 
In contact with the 
holes and obstructin 
the ventilation. D 1s a stop-cock, or faucet, 
6 inches from the bottom of the generator, 
the discharging capacity of which must be 
controlled by the size of the generator. Never 
draw off the vinegar below this faucet. 

1735. How to Pack a Vinegar Gene- 
rator. Having made the generator, the next 
part of the process of making ik consists 
in packing or charging it; this is done in the 
followin manner: Take pieces of beech 
board about 18 inches in length (maple or 
basswood boards will do, but not as well as 
beech), and plane thick, heavy shavings from 
the edge; the shavings should curl and roll 
up, or they must be rolled up and tied. Next 
cut clean corn-cobs into pists 15 or 2 inches 
long. The shavings and corn-cobs must be 
thoroughly soaked in water; or, what is still 
better, boiled in vinegar. Fill the tub half 
full with the corn-cobs, and let the cobs re- 
main in the tub just as they are thrown there, 
without further arrangement. Then fill up 
the balance of the generator with the beech 
shavings and arrange them so that those 
which touch the upper false bottom are more 
strongly pressed than the rest, as the degree 
of pressure should increase as you pack from 
the bottom to the top of the generator. The 
generator being filled, the false bottom must 
be fitted in and rest level upon the shavings, 
aud great care must be taken not to have the 
air-tubes stopped up, or the cobs packed too 
solid in the vicinity of the slanting holes. 
The shavings or cobs miay be loosened at the 
thermometer and ventilating-holes, by means 
of a stick thrust therein, The generator may 


also be entirely packed with beech shavings 
or entirely with cobs; the latter, however, are 
inferior, as ee svon rot and become worth- 
less. Beech chips are preferred to shavings 
by some vinegar manufacturers. 
1736. Mode of Acetifying Shavings. 
The next step in the process of manufactur- 
ing vinegar consists in acetifying the shavin 
and cobs; and this is accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner: Preserve a temperature of 
between 75° and 85° Fahr., and pour over the 
shavings and cobs, every hour, a mixture of 2 
gallons vinegar and } gallon common whiskey 
ible liquid should first be heated, to hasten 
ermentation), until there are 10 gallons in the 
enerator above the faucet, but not more. 
uspratt recommends a standard liquor, both 
for the acetificution of the shavings and for 
Bensrastng of vinegar. It consists of 50 gal- 
ons 60 per cent. whiskey, and 37 gallons beer 
or malt wort. A mixture of 5 gallons of the 
above mixtures with 40 or 50 of weak vinegar, 
acetifies still quicker than the standard mix- 
ture used alone. Draw off from the generator 
every hour 2 gallons, and add it again at the 
top; continue this until. the fermentation 
commences; this usually begins at the top of 
the generator in the course of 4 or 5 days. 
The contact of the air with the minutely di- 
vided liquid promotes the acetification, which 
consists essentially in the oxidation of the 
alcohol. As the oxygen is absorbed, the tem- 
perature of the liquor rises to 100° or 105°, 
and when the thermometer indicates that 
sages onpelsen when placed through the opening 
in the cover, the generator is ready, and in 
proper condition for the manufacturer. Pay 
special attention to the fermentation, for that 
is the principal point to be observed. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the vinegar 
used for acetifving the shavings should be 
pure, or at all events free from the mineral 
acids. It is well known that essential oils, or 
a mere trace of wood-vinegar, arrest acetifi- 
cation; consequently the vinegar must also 
be free from pyroligneous acid. After the 
acetification occurs, proceed as follows : 
1737. Mode of Manufacturing Vine- 
gar. Keep the vinegar room at a temperature 
of trom 75° to 85° Fahr., and maintain the 
temperature of the generators at 95° to 100°. 
Then make upamixture or wash composed of 
the following ingredients: 3 gallons common 
whiskey; 4 gallons manufactured vinegar; 33 
gallons pure water. Muspratt uses 15 or 20 
gallons of his standard liquor (see last receipt), 
diluted with 60 gallons soft water. The water, 
if not clear, must be filtered through charcoal. 
Draw off every hour 4 gallons of vinegar from 
each generator, and pour in at the top 4 gallons 
of the above wash, with an additional quart for 
waste in manufacturing; and pour the vinegar 
into another generator as soon as it is drawn. 
Vinegar is thus made by being passed only 
once or twice through the shavings, accordin 
to the quality and degree of strength required. 
Keep a large tank to hold the vinegar when 
made, and put § gallon of molasses into it 
every day until you get a bed 2 or 3 inches 
thick. The molasses will improve the vine- 
gar and give it a fine color. This is the 
uickest process which has yet been obtained 
for manufacturing large quantities, and the 
vinegar made in this way finds ready sale, 
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1788. Useful Hints to Those Making 
Vinegar by the Quick Method. The 
success of the whcle process of making vine- 
gar by the Germar, or quick method, depends 
almost entirely upon the free circulation of 
air throughout the generator. It sometimes 
happens that the vinegar, when it comes from} proceed to make more vinegar in the same 
the generator, is not perfectly clear and trans-| way. Thus one cask is to make in, the other 


stop the bunghole with an empty bottle, with 
parent; to remedy this, some manufacturers, to use from. When making the vinegar, let 


the neck downward, and expose it to the sun 
for some time. When the vinegar is come, 
draw off one-half into a vinegar cask, and set 
it in a cool place above ground, for use when 
clear. With the other half in the first cask, 


use two false bottoms to each generator, and| there be a moderate degree of beat, and free 
have a bed of white sand, 15 inches deep, | access of external air. The process is hasten- 
upon the lower one. The sand will have to|ed by adding to the cider, when you have it, 
be packed in before the chips are, as follows:|a quantity of the mother of vinegar, as it is 
First cover the false bottom with flannel, to|called—a whitish, ropy coagulum, of a muci- 
revent the sand from coming through the/|laginous appearance, which is formed in the 
holes, then put in a layer of sand 5 inches} Vinegar and acts as a ferment. The strength 
deep, cover this with two thicknesses of flan- | of vinegar depends on the amount of sugar or 
nel, and then another layer of sand; repeat! starchy inatter to be utimately converted into 
this again, and then pack in the chips as al-| acetic acid. 
realy directed. This will produce an article| 1741. To Make Alcohol Vinegar. 
of a fine color, and will pass fora fine wine-| The following is the German method of ma- 
vinegar if colored. Persons who are skeptical | king acetic acid, and is excellent and simple: 
about this way of making vinegar may test it} In a bell glass or tall glass case, arrange 
at a trifling expense on a small scale by! shelves a few inches apart, one above another, 
experimenting with a keg arranged on the|on which place small flat dishes of earthen- 
same principle as the generators. Those who; ware or wood; then till these dishes with alco- 
desire to go into the business extensively, can | hol, and suspend over each, in small trays or 
have a series of generators. They may be); capsules, a portion of the black powder of 
arranged one above the other, and connected | platina (see Platinum-Black); hang strips of 
from floor to floor by gutta percha tubes, and | porous paper in the case, with their bottom 
thus vinegar may be made by passing once | edges immersed in the spirit to promote evap- 
through three generators, instead of two or| oration. Set the apparatus in a light place at 
three tines through one generator. a temperature of from 68° to 386° Fahr., for 
1739. To Make Vinegar Quickly.) which purpose the sunshine will be found 
Take a cask or hogshead with the head out,!convenient. In a short time the formation of 
and a faucet near the bottom; fill it with beech | vinegar will commence, and the condensed 
shavings prepared as in No. 1735; or, instead | acid vapors will be seen trickling down the 
of shavings, the casks may be filled with corn- | sides of the glass, and collecting at the bot- 
cobs or beech chips; over these lay a coffee | tom, wheuce it may be removed once or twice 
sack, agd cover it with fine shavings, to keep; aday. We shall find that during this process, 
the heat in. Next throw some good vinegar; produced by the mutual action of the platina 
on the shavings, and let it soak in for a few) and the vapor of alcchol, there will be an in- 
hours; then draw it off through the faucet) crease of temperature, which will continue till 
and throw it on to the shavings again, repeat- | all the oxygen contained in the air enclosed in 
ing this until the shavings are thoreughly | the case is consumed, when the acetification 
soured, and adding each time 1 quart of high. will stop; the case must then be opened for a 
wines to the vinegar before throwing it back | short time, to adinit of a fresh supply of air, 
on the shavings; this addition prevents the; when the operation will commence again. 
vinegar from becoming flat by the absorption| 1'742, us’ Process for the Manu- 
of the acid by the shavings. Then mix 1 gal-| facture of Vinegar. Jr. Artus has dis- 
lon 90 per cent. high wines, and 1 quart ino-! covered a process for making vinegar from 
lasses, with 14 gallons river water; pour it: aleohol, which he says has proved entirely 
upon the shavings ; draw it off and put it on! satisfactory. There is a very general com- 
the shavings again 2 or 3 times a day until! plaint that the oxidation of spirits of wine in 
sour. By using several casks, sufficient vine- | the vinegar process is far from complete, and 
gar may be made at a time to put into barrels. | that the results are not equal either in quality 
Sour ale, or the rinsings of sugar hogsheads, | or quantity to what ought to be expected from 
may be poured ou the shavings and turned) the materials employed. His eee is as fol- 
into au lewieeat in this way. It is better{lows: Take § ounce dry bichloride of  pla- 
for the fluid to be weak at first, adding the|tinum, and dissolve it in 5 pounds alcohol ; 
mwlasses or other material being converted in-| with this liquid moisten 3 pounds wood char- 
to vinegar, by degrees during the successive | coal broken in pieces the size of a hazel-nut; 
drawings. By following this plan, the) heat these in a covered crucible, and after- 
strength of the vinegar may be gradually | wards put them in the bottom of a vinegar 
increased to almost any degree. vat. Here the platinum in its finely divided 
1740. To Make Gvuod Cider Vinegar. spongy state absorbs and condenses large 
Take 10 gallons apple juice fresh from = the quantities of oxygen from the air, by which 
press, and suffer it to ferment fully, which alcohol is rapidly oxidized. When the char- 
may be in about 2 weeks, or sooner if the coal has been in use for 5 weeks it should be 
weather is warm; and then add 8 gallons like again heated in a covered crucible. 
juice, new, for prodacing a second fermenta-: 1743. Toa Improve Alcohol Vinegar. 
tion ; in 2 weeks more add another like new) Vinegar made from pure alcohol and) water 
quantity, for producing a third fermentation. does not possess the flavor of wine or cider 
This third fermentation is material, Now. vinegar, and is therefore inferior to them for 
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table uxe; but a little acetic ether added to it 
renders it agreeable, Raw spirits containing 
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less proportion will produce a pale green color, 
Chloride of barium testifies the presence of 


some fusel oil produce a more pleasantly | the same acid by forming a heavy white pre- 
flavored vinegar than refined spirits; hence} cipitate; each grain of this precipitate, after 
a few drops of fusel oil added to rectified | being dried and gently ignited, representg 


spirits, in making the wash for vinegar, im- 
roves its aroma. A little oil of cloves) or 
mutyric ether added in the same manner im- 
proves its flavor. A very small quantity of 
cider vinegar gives a large quantity of whiskey 
Vinegar a pleasant flavor, An infusion of 
chicory is sometimes added to high wine vine- 
gar, to give it the color of cider vinegar. 
1744. To Keep Up a Constant Supply 
of Cheap Vinegar. A supply of vinegar 
ean be kept constantly on hand by retailers in 
the following nianner: Before a barrel is quite 
sold out, fill up the barrel with 1 gatlon mo- 
lasses to every 11 gallons soft water. This 


344 grain of dry sulphuric acid; and if the 
precipitate from 1000 grains of vinegar exceed 
24 grains, it contains an undue proportion of 
sulphurie acid. 
If a solution of nitrate of silver gives a 
cloudy white precipitate, hydrochloric acid is 
resent. 
If, after the addition of 2 or 3 grains carbon- 
ate of potash, and evaporation of the sample 
ito dryness, the residuum deflagrates when 
jignited, the sainple contains nitne acid. 
1749. To Strengthen Weak hi tal 
If in pickles, turn it off, heat it scalding hot, 
put it in the pickles, and when lukewarm, 


mixture will becoine good vinegar in about 3! putin a small piece of alum the size of a 
weeks—aud can be treated in its turn in the | filbert, and a brown paper 4 inches square, wet 
same way. Where less than a barrel a week | with molasses. If it does not grow sharp in 
ix used, 3 barrels thus treated and used in ro-!2 weeks it Is past recovery, and must be 
tation, will be sufficient to keep up a perpetual | thrown away. Or, freeze it and remove the 
supply. If the barrels stand on erd, there ice which forms on the surface. The water 
must be a hole made in the top, nrotected | of the vinegar alone freezes, leaving the acetio 
with gauze to keep out insects. If standing : acid in solution in the remaining water. 
on the side, the bunghole must be left open; 1750. To Determine the Strength of 
and similarly protected, Vinegar. The hydroimeter is not to be 
1745. To Make Vinegar in Three! much relied on in testing the strength of vine- 
Weeks. Mix in the following proportions: | gar. The simplest test is to take a fragment 
1 quart: molasses, 1 pint yeast to 3 gallons|of fine marble, weigh it and suspend it by a 
warn rain water. Put the mixture into a keg! thread in a known ineasure of vinegar until all 
or barrel with the bunghole open, but protect- | action ceases and the liquid bas no longer a 
ed with gauze against insects, sour taste. Tuke out the marble, wash and 
1746. Distilled Vinegar. Put 1 gal |dry it, and note the loss of weight it has 


lon vinegar ina retort; and distill by a sand-! sustained.  ~ of this is real (hydrated) acetic 
bath, 7 pints. This should produce a vinegar! acid. An ounce of good vinegar sbould sat- 


of specific gravity 1.0065, The use of a lead | urate from 30 to 32 grains of pure and dry 
or pewter worm Inust be avoided, as it renders | carbonate of soda; such vinegar cqntains 
the product cloudy and poisonous, about S per cent. of anhydrous (absolute) 

1747. To Make Vinegar from Sugar, : acetic acid. Vinegar above 30 per cent. of 
An excellent domestic vinegar inay be made j real acid will dissolve the essential oils and 


by dissolving 13 pounds sugar to each gallon, camphor. 


water used, with } pint good yeast. If the 
heat of the mixture be matntamed at 70° to 


ROO Kahr. aeetitication will setin, so that in 2 or: 


3 days it may be racked off from the sediment. , 
into aeask; it then receives the addition or 1 
ounce cream of tartar, and LT ounce crushed | 
Tulsins; When completely free from sweet 
taste. if should be bottled and corked closely, 
The juice of currants, gooseberrics, and many 
other fruits, aud of beets, may be thus made 
into vinegar, either alone or in: combination | 
with syrup. Vinegar made in this manner 
keeps better than that made froin malt liquors, 

1748. Tests for Vinegar, The methods 
of testing the strength of vinegar are given | 
under the head of Acetimetry. The tollowing 
tests of purity will be found useful : 

Paper written on or smeared with pure vine- 
var, is not charred when strongly warmed 
before the fire; if it is, the vinegar contains 
fully 2 per cent. of sulphurie acid. 

Dip a small percelain capsule or china cup 
into asolution of 4 ounce sugar in 15 ounces | 
water, and then heat the capsule to a tempera- 
ture of 212° Fahr. A drop of vinegar let 
full on it will net be materially discolored. if? 
pure; it will turn a dark brown or black, if 
the vinegar contains only y$q part of sulphuric 
acid; the presence of qolgg of sulphuric acid 


Will cause the spot to turn an olive green; a; 


black. 


The strength of vinegar may also 
be ascertained in the same way as any other 
hacid (see Nos, 69 and 78); Dut vinegar manu- 
facturers designate the Strength of their pro- 
ducts by the number of grains of pure cars 
sbonate of potassa required to neutralize 1 
fluid ounce of the vinegar tested. Thus, if 1 
fluid ounce of a xample of vinegar requires 16 


grains of carbonate of potassa to neutralize 


it, the vinegar is said to be of a strength of 
16 erains. 

1751. To Deprive Vinegar and Other 
Vegetable Liquids of their Color. To 
take away the color of vinegar, 2 pints red 
Wine vinegar, cold, are nixed with 1$ ounces 
hone-charcoal (prepared as directed in the 
next receipt) in’ a hiss vessel. Shake this 
mixture from time to time, and in 2 or 3 
days the color completely disappears. When 
the process is te be performed in the large 
way, throw the charcoal into a cask of vine- 
gar, Which must be stirred from time to time. 
The highest colored red wines treated in the 
same manner become perfectly limpid. Ivory- 
black possesses the same property as bone- 
Filtering through charcoal will pro- 
duce the same result. 

1752. To Prepare Animal Charcoal] 
to Decolorize Vinegar and other V 
table Liquids. Fill a crucible with the 
Most compact parts of ox and sheep bones, 
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lute the cover, carefully leaving only a small! 
opening at the top, place the crucible on a 
forge fire, and heat it gradually till red; when 
the flame from the oily and gelatinous parts 
has ceased, diminish the opening and sud- 
denly raise the fire: when cold, reduce the 
charcoal to fine powder. (See No. 1729.) 


auces, Catsups, and Pic- 

kles. The following receipts are) 
given to illustrate the methods employed m- 
preparing a@ number of well known condi- 
ments. This department of our work might.’ 
have been greatly extended, but it was not 
thought advisable to occupy space with par- 
ticulars that may be found in any of the pop-: 
ular treatises on cookery: 

1754. Soy. The pure article is imported 
from China, but an excellent substitute may 
be prepared by boiling 1 gallon of the seeds 
of Dolichos soja (if this cannot be had, haricot 
or kidney beans will au in sufficient 
water until soft; add 1 gallon bruised wheat, 
and keep in a warm place for 24 hours; then 
add 1 gallon salt, and 2 gallons water, and 
keep for 2 or 3 months ina tightly bunged 
stone jar; after which, press out the liquor. | 

1755. Epicurean Sance. Indian soy, | 
2 ounces; walnut catsup, mushroom catsup, | 
each 38 ounces; port wine, 2 ounces; bruised 
white pepper, 4 ounce; shallots, 3 ounces; 
cayenne, ¢ ounce; cloves, $ounce. Macerate 


‘proof spirit, 1 pint. 
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ginger, 4§ drachms; cummin seeds, 18 grains; 
black pepper, 54 grains; poppy seed, 94 grains; 
garlic, 2 heads; cinnamon, 1 scruple; carda- 
inom, 5 seeds; 8 cloves, 1 or 2 chillies; halfa 
cocoa-nut grated; all-but the last to be ground 
on a stone. 

1761. ItalianTamara. Coriander seed, 
cloves, and cinnamon, of each 8 ounces; 
anise and fennel seeds, of each 4 pounds; mix 

1762. Bengal Chutney. Chillies, 14 
pounds; unripe mangoes (or apples), L pound ; 
red tamarinds, 2> pounds; sugar candy, 1 
pound; fresh ginger root, 14 pounds; garlic, 3 
to 1$ pounds; sultana raisins, 14 pounds; fine 
salt, L pound; and 5 bottles of the best vinegar; 
seak the chillies for L honr in the vinegar, 


then grind all with a stone and muller to a 


paste, 

1763. Kitchener’s Essence of Soup 
Herbs. Tuke of lemon thyme, winter savory, 
sweet marjoram, and sweet basil, of each 1 


‘ounce; grated lemon peel and eschalots, of 


each % onnee; bruised celery seed, } ounce ; 
Digest. for 10 to 14 days. 
A superior flavoring essence for soups, gravies, 
seasonings, &e. 

1764. Essence of Savory Spices. 
Take of ground black pepper, 4 ounces; pow- 
dered turmeric, 3 drachms; ground coriander 
seeds, 1§ drachms; oil of pimento, 14. fluid 
drachms; oil of nutmeg, oil of cloves, oi) of 
cassia, and oi] of caraway, of each 4 drachm ; 
alcohol, 1 pint. Digest with agitation for 2 
weeks. 


1765. Tincture of Savory Spices. 


° = | . . 
for 14 days in a warm place, strain, and add Take of black pepper, 14 ounces; allspice, 5 


white wine vinegar to make up a pint. 


drachins; nutmegs and burnt sugar, of each 


1756. Kitchener’s Sauce Superlative. |} ounce; ground cloves, cassia, coriander and 
Port wine, and mushroom eatsup, of each 1) caraway seeds, of cach 1 drachin; proof spirit, 


pint; walnut or other pickle Hquor, $ pint;)1 pint. 


pounded anchovies, 4 ounces ; 
pe eut thin, sliced shallots, and scraped | 


orseradish, of each 1 ounce; allspice and: 


black pepper, of each § ounce; cayenne, 1 
drach; curry powder, 3 drachms; celery 
seed, 1 drachm; put them into a wide-mouth- 


ed bottle, stop it close, shake daily for 2. 


weeks, and strain; 4 pint soy may be added. 

1757. To Make Quin Sauce. Mix 
together 2 gallons walnut catsup, 2 gallons 
mushroom catsup, 1 gallon soy, 1 pound: gar- 
lic, and 6 pounds sprats. Boil for 15 minutes, 
strain and bottle. 

1758. To Make Harvey’s Sauce. 
Take 48 parts Quin sauce, 16 parts sey, and 1 
part cayenne. 

1759. WorcestershireSauce. Mix to- 
ether 14 gallons white wine vinegar, 1 gal- 
fn walnut catsup, 1 gallon mushroom catsup, 
$ gallon Madeira wine, $ gallon Canton soy, 
24 pounds moist sugar, 19 ounces salt, 3) 
ounces powdered capsicum, 14 ounces each of 
pimento and coriander, 14 ounces chutney, # 
ounce each of cloves, mace and cinnamon, 
and 6§ drachms assafeetida dissolved m 1 pint 
brandy 20 above proof. | Boil 2 pounds hog’s 
liver for 12 hours in 1 gallon of water, adding 
water as required to keep up the quantity ; 
then mix the boiled Hver thoroughly with the 
water; strain it through a coarse sieve. Add 

this to the sance. 

1760. Indian Curry. The true Indian 
eurry is said to be thus made: Coriander 
seed, 6 drachms; turmeric, 5 scruples; fresh 


fresh lemon-! press and filter. 


well-tinned 


Digest with agitation for 2 weeks; 
Used for flavoring. When 
made with aleohol and double the above 
weight of spices it makes an essence of savory 
spices. 

1766. Cautions in the Preparation of 
Catsups, &c. [n preparing catsups, pickles, 
&@, vessels of carthenware, stoneware or 
copper pans should alone be 
used, as salt, vegetable juices and vinegar rap- 
idly corrode copper, and render the results 
a Nothing in the shape of copper, 
ead, or pewter should be allowed to come in 
contact with thematany time. Evena plated 
copper spoon left in a bottle of catsup for some 
time will render its contents poisonous, Un- 
pleasant and even dangerous attacks of von- 
iting. colic, and diarrhaa have resulted from 
neglect of these precautions, 

1767. Mushroom Catsup. Lar alter- 
nate layers of mushrooms and salt in’ an 
earthenware pan, using g pound of salt to 
each 2 quarts of mushrooms, After 6 hours, 
break them into pieces, and set in a cool place 
for 3 days, stirring every morning. Next 
strain, and to every quart of the juice add $ 
ounee each allspice and ginger, 4 tea-spoonful 
powdered mace, and 1 tea-spoonful cayenne 
pepper. Put it iuto a closely covered stone 
jar, set in a pan of boiling water, and boil 
briskly for 5 hours; then empty it into a por- 
celain lined kettle and simmer gently for 4 
hour; let it stand over night in a cool place 
to settle. Deeant the clear liquor and cork 
tightly in bottles filled to the mouth. It is 
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better to sea! the corks and tie down with; 
bladder, and to use small bottles, as it soon! 
spoils when exposed to the air. | 

1768. Tomato Catsup. Take 1 peck 
ripe tomatoes, cut a slit in them, and put 
them into a porcelain lined kettle. Boil antil 
the pulp is dissolved; strain and press, first 
through a cullender, then througha hair-sieve; | 
then boil for 5 hours with 1 ounce salt, 1 ounce ' 
mace, 1 table-spoonful black pepper, 1 tea-| 
spoonful cayenne, 1 table-spoonful powdered 
cloves, 7 of ground mustard, and 1 of celery 
seed; this last tied in a thin muslin bag; stir 
frequently, especially during the last hour; ' 
turn it into a stone jar to cool; and, when 
cold, add 1 pint strong vinegar; take out the 
bay of celery seed, and bottle. Seal the corks, 
and Keep in a dark cool place. 

1769. Tomato Catsup. Cut 4 bushel 
tomatoes to pieces, and boil them in their own 
liquor until soft; strain and press through a 
hair-sieve to separate the skins and seeds; 
boil down to a thick pulp, stirring all the! 
time; then add 6 ounces salt, 6 drachms all- 
spice, 1 ounce 54 drachms yellow mustard, 3 
ounces black pepper, 6 drachms cloves, 3 
drachms mace, 2 drachms cayenne pep-| 
per, and 1 gallon vinegar. The spices must | 
all be ground fine before using them. Let 
the whole boil up twice, and, when cool, | 
bottle. : | 

1770. Walnut Catsup. Take young, 
tender walnuts, prick them in several places, 
bruise them with a wooden billet, and place 
in a jar with sufficient water to cover them, 
wdding a handful of salt for every 25 walnuts ; 
stir them twice a day for 14 days; then drain 
off the liquor into a saucepan. Cover the 
walnuts with boiling vinegar, crush to a pulp 
and strain through a cullender into the liquor 
in the saucepan. Add, for every 2 quarts, 2 
ounces each black pepper and ginger, 1 ounce 
each cloves and nutmeg pounded fine, a pinch 
of cayenne, a shallot minced fine, and a 
thimbleful of celery seed’ tied in a muslin 
bag. Boil all together for an hour, and, when 
cold, bottle. In the above manner an ex- 
cellent catsup may be mado from butternuts. 

1771, Tarragon Vinegar. Put fresh 
tarragon leaves into a stone jar, and pour on 
thm a sufficient quantity of the best wine 
Vinegar tocever them. Set the jar in a warm 
place f rt) cays; then strain through a jelly 
bag. Ja the same wav may be made elder- 
lores, bast!, qreen mint and Beeovet vinegars. 

1772. Cress and Celery Vinegars are 
mide with « ounce cf the bruised seed toa 
quart cf vinegar. 

1773. Horseradish Vinegar, with 3° 
ounces of the scraped root, bE cinee of nnneed 
shailoty, 1 drachm cavenne, to 1 quart vinegar, | 

1774. Garlic Vinegar 1; made with 2 
ounces minced garlic to 1 quart wine vinegar. | 

1775. Shallot Vinegar in the same 
manner, using challots instead of garlic. 

1776.’ Chili Vinegar, with (0 chillies 
(peppers) cut or bruised (or } ounce cayenne 
pepper), to 1 pint of the best vinegar; digest 
for 14 dayrx, xtrain, and keep im halp-pint 
bottles. 

1777. Camp Vinegars. Take 12. 
chopped anchovies, 2 cloves of garlic minced, 
1 drachm cayenne, 2 ounces soy, 4 ounces | 


I 


walnut catsup, and 1 pint best vinegar; digest’ 
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for 1 month, and strain. Or: Vinegar, 1 
quart; walnut catsup, 1 pint; mushroom cat- 
sup, 3 table-spoonfuls; garlic, 4 heads; 
cayenne, 4 ounee; soy, 2  table-spoontfuls; 
port wine, 2 glasses; 3 anchovies, and 1 
table-spoonful of xalt; put them into a bottle, 
shake daily for a month, and decant. 

1778. Curry Vinegar. Infuse 3 ounces 
curry powder in 1 quart vinegar, near the fire, 
for 3 days. 

1779. Superfine Raspberry Vine- 
gar. Pour 1 quart vinegar on 1 quart rasp- 
bérries ; the next day press and strain the juice 
upon another quart of the fruit, and repeat 
this every day for 6 days. Then add 1 pound 
white sugar to every pint of the vinegar, and 
put it into a jar, which must be placed ina 
pot of boiling water to be scalded through. 

1780. Fine Raspbe Vinegar. 
Bruised ripe raspberries and white wine vVine- 
gar, of each 3 pints; macerate 24 hours, press, 
strain, and to each pint add white sugar, 1 
pound; boil, skim, cool, and to each pint add 
brandy, 2 ounces. Ina similar way may be 
made Strawberry Vinegar and Cherry Vinegar. 

1781. Raspberry Vinegar. Macerate 
2 pounds fresh raspberries with 1 pint best 
vinegar for 14 days, and strain; or, to 1 quart 
of juice add 2 ounces strong acetic acid or 
enough to render it sufficiently acid. 

1782. Raspberry Vinegar from Rasp- 
berry Syrup. Mix together 2 pints rasp- 
berry syrup and 4 fluid -ounce acetic acid. 
Added to iced water according to taste, this 
is one of the most delightful of refrigerant 
drinks. 

1783. Eschalot Wine. Bruised shallots, 
3 ounces; sherry wine, 1 pint; infuse for 10 
days; 1 ouace scraped horseradish and 1 
drachm thin lemon-peel may be added. — Dr. 
Kitchener says this is the most elegant prepa- 
ration of the onion tribe. Wines of several 
herbs may be made in the same proportion 8 
the vinegars. ' 

1784. Table Mustard. Mix & spoon- 
fuls of flour of mustard with 2 of ralt and 9 
of water. Mix to a smooth paste, add 6 
spoonfuls more water, and mix. 

1785. Le Normand’s Superior Table 
Mustard. Take of best flour of mustard, 2 
pounds; fresh parsley, chervil, celery, and 
tarragon, of each 4 ounce; garlic, 1 clove; 12 
salt anchovies (all well chopped); grind well 
together, add of salt, 1 ounce; grape juice or 
sugar sufficient to sweeten, with sufficient 
water to form the mass into a thinnish paste 
by trituration in a mortar. When put into 


pot. 2 red-hot poker is to be thrust into each, 


and a litte vinegar afterwards poured upon 
the surface, 

1786. Soyer’s Table Mustard. Stee 
mustard reed in twice its biuk ef distille 
Vinegar for & dave; grind toa paste, and put 
it Into pots, thrustiig a rea-het poker mto 
each, 

1787. MovtardealEstragon. (ieitly 
dry L pound bhick mustard seed: then pow- 
der it fine, and imax it with 2 ounces salt, and 
sufficient tarragon vinegar to make a paste. 


Jin aosinnlar way are prepared) several other 


mnustards, by emploving vinegars flavored 
with the respective substances, or walnut. or 
mushroom catsup, or the liquors of the rich. 
pickles, in proportions to suit the taste. 
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1788. Moutarde Superbe. Take of 
salt, 14 pounds; scraped horseradish, 1 pound ; 
garlic, 2 cloves; boiling vinegar, 2 gallons; 
macerate in a covered vessel for 24 hours; 


. ’ 5 . | 
strain, and add of flour of mustard a sufficient | 


quantity. 

1789. To Make Cayenne Pepper. 
This is prepared from the pods of the Chili or 
bird-pepper. The ripe pods, dried in the sun, 
are placed in layers with wheaten flour in a 
dish or tray, and exposed in a steve room or 
half cold oven until perfectly dry; they are 
then removed from the flour and gtound to 
fine powder; to every ounce of this powder, 
15 ounces wheaten flour are added, and made 
into a dough with a little tepid water and a 
tea-spoonful of yeast; after fermentation is 
well set up, the dough is cut into small pieces, 
and baked in a slow oven until perfectly hard 
and brittle. It is then beaten or ground to 
powder, and forms cayenne pepper. 

1790. Pickles. In making pickles, use 
none but the best cider vinegar. Never keep 
Seige in glazed earthenware, but in glass or 

ard stoneware, and well covered with vine- 
gir, 


or two, and soft pieces removed. If there is 


much tendency to soften, it is advisable to! (See No. 1791.) 


strain off the vinegar, add to each gallon a 
cupful of sugar, boil it, and return it to the 
pickle jar while hot. The oceayional addition 
of alittle sugar keeps pickles good, and im- 
proves them. Spieesin pickles should be used 
whole, shghtly bruised, but preferably not 
ground ; if ground, they should be tied up in 
thin muslin bags. Most pickles, if well kept, 
improve with age, by the vinegar losing its 
raw taste, and the flavor of the spices, &c., 
improving and blending. (Sce No. 1766.) 
791. Spiced Vinegar for Pickles 
Generally. 
black pepper, 1 ounce ginger, § ounce allspice, 
and L ounce salt. Ifa hotter pickle is desired, 
add) $ drachin cayenne, or a few capsicums. 
For walnuts add also 1 ounce shallots. Put 
these in a stone jar, with a quart of vinegar, 
and cover them with a bladder wetted with 
the pickle, and over this a piece of leather. 


They should be examined every month ! 
|jar and cover them with hot spice! vinegar, 


Bruise m a mortar 2 ounces: 
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this and set them on the hearth before fhe 
tire for 2 or 3 days, till they turn yellow; then 
put away the water, and cover them with hot 
vinegar, set them near the fire, and keep them 
hot for 8 or 10 days, till they become green; 
then pour off the vinegar, cover them with 
hot spiced vinegar, and keep them close. 
Half a dozen peppers improve a jar of cucum- 
bers, as the heat of the former is absorbed by 
the latter. 

1794. Pickled Onions. Let them lie 
in strong salt and water for 2 weeks; then 
take them out and peel them; put them in 
fresh salt and water for 2 weeks more; take 
them out, wash them clean, and let them lie 
in fresh water all mght. Nextday place them 
on a cloth to drain; then put them in a jar, 
and pour over them hot spiced vinegar. If 
you wish them of a nico color, use white 
vinegar. 

1795. Pickled Onions. Peel small sil- 
ver button onions, and throw them into a 
stew-pun of boiling water; as soon as they 
look clear, take them out with astrainer-ladle, 
place them on a folded cloth covered with 
another, and when quite dry put them intoa 


When quite cold, bung them 
down, and cover with bladder wetted with the 
pickle. 

1796. Pickled Peppers. Soak fresh 
hard peppers in salt and water for 9 days, in 
a warm place, changing the brine every day. 
Then put them mto cold vinegar. If the 
pickles are not required very hot, take out 
the seeds from the greater portion of the pep- 

ere, 

1797. Beetroot Pickles. Simmer the 
roots till 3 parts done (from 14$ to 24 hours); 
then take them out, peel and cut them in thin 
slices. Put thei into a jar, and pour on 
sufhcient cold spiced vinegar (see .No. 1791) 
to cover them. 

1798. Pickled Walnuts. Take 100 
young walnuts, lay them in salt and water for 
2 or 3 days, changing the water every day. 
(If required to be soon ready for use, pierce 
each walnut witha larding pin, that the pickle 


Set the jar near the fire for 3 days, shaking it; may penetrate.) Wipe them with a soft 
3 times a day; then pour it on the walnuts or cloth, and Jay them on a folded cloth for 
other vegetables, To save time, it Is usual to!some hours. Then put them in a jar, and 
siminer the vinegar gently with the spices, ! pour on sufficient hot spiced vinegar (see No. 
which is best done in an enameled sauce-) 1791) te cover them. Or they may be al- 


pan. For walnuts it is nsed hot; for cabbage, 
&e., cold. 
1792. Pickled Cauliflower. These 


should be sliced, and salted for 2 or 3 days, 
then drained, and spread upon a dry cloth he- 
fore the fire for 24 hours; after which they 
are put into a jar, and covered with spiced 
Vinegar. Dr. Kitchener says that if vegeta- 
_ bles are put into cold salt and water (} 
pound salt to 1 quart water) and gradually 
heated to a boiling heat, it answers the same 
purpose as letting them he some dars in salt. 

1793. Pickled Cucumbers. Gherkins. 
Small cucumbers, but not too young, are 
wiped clean with a dry cloth, pat into a jar, 
and boiling vinegar, with a handful of salt, 
ies on them. Boil up the vinegar every 
3 days, and pour it on them till they become 
green; then add ginger and pepper, and tie 
them up close for use. Or cover them with 
galt and water (as above) in o stone jar, cover 


lowed to simmer gently in strong vinegar, 
then put into a jar with a handtul of mustard 
seed, L ounce ginger, 4 ounce mace, 1 ounce 
allspice, 2 heads of garhe, and 2 split putmegs, 
and pour on them sufficient boiling vinegar to 
eover them, Dr. Kitchener reeommends the 
walnuts to be gently siinmered with the brine, 
then Jaid on a cloth for a day or two, till they 
turn black, put into a jar, and hot spiced vine- 
gar poured on them. 

1799. Pickled White Cabbage. Cut 
white cabbage into thin slices, put it into an 
earthen pan, sprinkle with salt, and Tet it lie 


‘for 2 days; then drain and spread it out before 


the fire for some hours; put it into a stone jar, 
and add suflicient white vinegar, or pale white 
Vinegar, to cover, with a little mace and a few 
white pepper-corns. 

1800. Pickled Red Cabbage. Remove 
the outer leaves and stalks. and cut the cab- 
bage in quarters, then shred them into a cyl 
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lender, and sprinkle with salt; next day drain, | and not by mere contact and communication 
put them into a jar, and pour on sufficient’ of its own condition. This view receives 
cold spiced vinegar to cover them. ai No. | considerable support by examination of its 
1791.) Others hang up the cabbage for a few , particles by a microscope, and also from its 
days to dry, then shred the leaves, and put| fermenting power being destroyed by tritura- 
them ir layers in a jar with a little salt, pep-: tion or strong pressure. Cooley believes both 
r » . ° . . 
er, duu ginger, and fill up with cold vinegar. | views to a certain extent correct, and that the 
thers use vinegar without spice. atoms in astate of continual motion or change, 

1801. Pickled Nasturtiums, French | referred to by Liebig, are developed by the 
Beans, and other small green vegetables, are | organs of vital yeast, when in contact with 
made in the same manner as directed for, sugar under circtuustances favorable to fer- 
gherkins. (See No. 1793.) mentation. 

1802. Pickled Mushrooms. Clean| 1808. Preparation of Brewers’ Yeast. 
the mushrooms with water and flannel, throw; To do this, 72 pounds unkilned malt and a 
them into boiling salt and water inastewpan, | handful of hops are gradually stirred in a 
and boil for a few minutes. Drain them in aj clean tub containing 7 gallons water of 170° 
cullender, and xpread out on a linen eloth,! Fahr.; and to this 54 gallons water of 200° are 
covering them with another. Putinto bottles added. The tub is then covered tightly and 
with a blade or two of mace, and fill up with) left quiet for 1 hour. Supposing this to be 
white vinegar, pouring some melted fis done at 6 P, M.. the whole is left undisturbed 


fat on the top, if intended to be kept long. till 7 o’clock next. morning, when it must be 
1808. Pickled Tomatoee. Tomatoes! cooled rapidly, which is done by setting in 
are pickled in the same manne. ax cucumbers, | cans filled with cold water. When the tem- 
perature of the mash has reached 70°, the tub 
. fs covered again and left during the day till 6 
Large cucumbers, or small melons, are split} P. M.; at this time 14 gallons fresh beer yeast 
80 that a marruw-spoon may be introduced, ! are to be stirred in. In 12 hours pierce a hole 
and the seeds scooped out; they are then par- in the layer formed by the husks of the malt, 
boiled in brine strong enough to float an egg, ) and dip 34 gallons of the liquor beneath, then 
dried on a cloth before the fire, filled with! stir the whole up and dip 1% gallons from it 
mustard seed and a clove of garlic, and then! (husksand liquor), This is the mother-barm, 
covered with spiced vinegar. (See No. 1791.) , from which you can generate yeast all the 
Real mangoes are pickled in the same way. | year round in using it in the way described 
1805. Piccalilli, Indian, or Mixed instead of the ordinary beer leaven. To the 
Pickle. To cach gallon strong vinegar put | remainder in the tub add 5 gallons wort of 
4 ounces currv powder, 4 ounces good flour of | 90° (see No. 852), and make use of it in within 
mustard, 3 ounces bruised ginger, 2 ounces; 2 hours. The mother-yeast also must. be 
turmeric, 8 ounces skimmed shallots, and 2! used the same day for fermenting another 
ounces garlic, the last two slightly baked, } portion. 
ound salt and 2 drachms cayenne pepper.| 1809. Yeast for Hot Climates. Boil 
igest these near the fire, as directed in No.’ 2 ounces of the best hops in 4 quarts water 
1791 for spiced vinegar. Put into ajar, gher- | for 4 hour; strain it, and let the hquor cool 
kins, sliced cucumbers, sliced onions, button |down to new milk warmth. Then put in a 
onions, cauliflower, celery, French beans, nas- | small handful of salt and 4 pound brown sugar; 
turtiums, capsicums, large cuciunbers, and | beat up 1 pound best flour with some of the 
small melons. All except the capsicums to liquor, and mix all well tegether. The third 
be parboiled in salt and water, drained, and; day add 3 pounds potatoes boiled and mashed, 
dried on a cloth before the tire. The melons {and let it stand until the next day. Then 
and large cucumbers to be prepared as direct- | strain, and it is ready for use. Stir frequently 
ed in last receipt for mangoes. Pour on them, While making, and keep near a fire. Before 
the above pickle. using, stir well; it will keep 2 or 3 months in 
1806. Mixed Pickle. Take 1 pound, & Cool place. This yeast is very strong; half. 
ginger-root and 4 pound garlic (both pre- | the usual quantity necessary for a baking is 
viously saited and dried), 2 gallons vinegar, 4 | sufficient. This yeast may be kept in a tem- 
ounce turmeric, and } pound long pepper, ; perature as high as 104° Fahr. 
Digest together for 2 or 3 days near the fire! 1810. To Prepare Yeast without a 
ina stone jar; or gently simmer them in a Ferment. Common wheat flour is to be 
pipkin or enameled saucepan. Then putin, mixed with water into a thick paste, and 
almost any vegetables except red cabbage and | kept, slightly covered, in a moderately warm 
walnuts, all previously salted and dried. place, for some time. About the third day 
It begins to emit a little gas, and to exhale a 
disagreeable, sour odor, like stale milk ; after 
the lapse of a few days, that ix, about the 
sixth or seventh day, the smell changes, much 
east. Yeast is either the froth or! gas is evolved, accompanied by a distinct and 
the deposit of fermenting worts, accord- ‘agreeable vinous odor, and it is then in a 
ing to the character of the fermentation. Ac-jstate to excite the vinous fermentation. A 
eording to Liebig, yeast is a substance in a quantity of wort is next to be prepared, and 
state of putrefaction or fermentation, the: boiled with hops, in the same manner as in 
atoins of which are in 4 continual motion, and | the brewing of beer (see No. 858), and when 
this condition it communicates by contact, to, cooled to 90° or 1002 Fahr., the decomposed 
fermentable substances.  Liidersdortf con-| dough, thoroughly mixed with tepid water, is 
siders yeast an organic body, acting on the! to be added, and the whole kept in a warm 
sugar contained in the saccharine solution, | situation. After the lapse of a few hours 


(See No. 1793.) 
1804. Imitation Picklea Mangoes 
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active fermentation takes place, carbonic acid | municate a most disagreenblo taste to bread. 
is disengaged, and when the action is complete, | This may be derived from an excess of hops. 
aud the liquor clear, a large quantity of yeast, To rectify this, mix with the yeast a consider- 
of excellent quality, is found at the bottom of able quantity of water, and set it by to rest 
the vessel. for some hours, when the thickest part wilh 
1811. To Make Yeast without aFer- fall to the bottom. Pour off the water, 
ment. Boil ¢ peck malt in 3 pints water; which will have extracted part of the bitter 
our off 2 pints, and keep it ina warm place! principle, and use only the stiff pogion that 
or 30 hours; add 4 pints of a’ similar decoc- ; has fallen to the bottom. But yeast sometimes 
tion, stir it well in, again ferment, and repeat) acquires a bitter taste from keeping, which is 
this addition of 4 pints until a sufficient quan-! quite independent of that derived from = the 
tity of yeast is obtained; 10 pints will yield) hops. To remedy this, throw into the yeast 
east sufficient fora brewing of 40 gallons; it) a few clean coals freshly taken from the fire, 
13 preferable to brewers’ yeast, particularly but allowed to cool a little on the surface. 
when used for raising dough. |The operation appears to depend in’ principle 
1812. To Make Good Yeast without, upon the power of freshly burnt charcoal to 
Ferment. Put 2 ounces best hops into 9 absorb gases and remove offensive odors. 
ints cold water; boil 4 hour, strain while; 1817, Baking Powder, This is chiefly 
ot, and add 2 ounces fine table salt and 4)emploved as a substitute for yeast. 1 or 2 
ound sugar. When the mixture becomes | tea-spoonfals are nixed with the dry flour 
bls wari: put 1 pound sifted flour into ajand other ingredients, which are then made 
large basin, make a well inthe centre with into a dough, as quickly as possible, with cold 
the hand, add the liquor by degrees, stirring | water, and at once baked or boiled, as the case 
with @ spoon until the whole is thoroughly |may be. By the addition of about 4 drachm 
incorporated. Let it stand for 2 days in a! turmeric powder to each pound of baking 
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warm place, stirring it 3 or 4 times a dey; 
then boil and inash finely 3 pounds good po- 
tatoes, and mix them mn. After standing 1 
day more, there should be a heavy dark scum 
on the surface, Stir it thoroughly, strain 
through a sieve or cullender, put it into a 
stone jar, cork and tie down fimnuly, and keep 
in a cool cellar. This is a self-fermenting 
yeast, improves by keepingifnot left uncorked, 
aud will not make sour bread. 

1813. To Make Yeast with a Fer- 
ment. Mix 2 quarts water with wheat flour, 
to the consistence of thick gruel; boil it gently 
for 4 hour, and when almost cold, stir into it 
4 pound sugar and 4 spoonfuls good yeast. 
Put the whole in a large jug or earthen vessel, 
with a narrow top, and place it before the fire, 
so that it may, by a moderate heat, ferment. 
The fermentation will throw up a thin liquor, 
which pour off and throw away; keep the 
remainder for use (in a cool place) in a bottle, 
or jug tied over, 


The same quantity of this | 


powder, it is converted into egg powder, 
These preparations should be kept in’ well 
corked bottles or tins, to prevent absorption 
of moisture, 

1818. To Make Baking Powder. 
Powder and thoroughly dry separately, by 
gentile heat, 4 pound tartaric acid, # pound 
pure bicarbonate of soda, and 4 pound potatoe 
farina; mix them in a dry room, pass the 
mixture through a sieve, and at once put inte 
packages, observing to oe it hard, and to 
cover it with tinfoil or close-made paper, and 
to preserve it as much as possible from air and 
moisture. Or: Mixand pack, as just described, 
+ pound tartaric acid, § pound alum, # pound 
pure bicarbonate of soda, L pound farina, and 
3 ounces sesquigarbonate of ammonia. Ors: 5 
pounds tartaric acid, 8 pounds pure sesqui- 
carbonate of soda, and 16° pounds farina. In 
using, Lor 2 tea-spoonfuls are mixed with the 
dry flour, which is then made up quickly with 
cold water, and baked immediately. Any 


as of 7ommon yeast will suffice to bake or| other flour or starch may be used instead of 


brew with. \ 
make a fresh quantity as before, and the stock 
inty be always kept up, by fermenting the 
new with the remainder of the former quantity. 

1814. Patent Yeast. Simmer 6 ounces 
hops in 3 gallons water for 3 hours; strain it, 
and in 10 minutes stir in 4 peck ground ialt. 
Next re-boil the hops in water, and add the 
liquor to the nash already made, which must 


3 Reve 
| anc 


4 spoonfuls of this yeast will) the potato flour. 


ts for the Flower 
Kitchen Garden. 


The aim ot the tollowing receipts is to atlord 
Information for the treatment of ornamental 


ln-door plants. and for the general requirements 


be well stirred up, covered over, and left for 4 
and improvement of the flower and kitehen 


hours; then drain off the wort, and when 


cooled down to 902 Fahr., set it to work with 
1 pint yeast (patent is best); after standing 
for 20 to 24 hours, tuke off the sctun, strain it 
through a coarse hair sieve, and it is ready for 


garden, without entering dito the principles of 
cither aenicalture or horticulture, 

1820. To Dissolve Bones for Ma- 
nure, Break the bones into small pieces, or 


use, 1 pint is said to be enough for L bushel’ pulverize them, if the means ave available; 
ot bread. iput them Into a hole in the ground, or, prefer. 
1815. To Preserve Yeast. Ordinary ably, a stone tank. Pour upon them about 


40 pounds oil of vitriol to 100) pounds bones. 
Work the mixture with long wooden poles 
until the mass is uniforin. Allow it to re- 


beer yeast may be kept fresh and fit for use , 
for several months, by placing it in a close | 
canvas bag, and gently squeezing out the) 
moisture in a screw press till the remaining’! main 24 hours, by which time it will be per- 
matter becomes as stiffas clay, in whieh state! feetly dry. A couple of shovelfuls added 
it must be preserved in close vessels, daily toa dung-heap will form a fine compost. 

1816. To Remedy Bitterness in| Bones may also be dissolved by filling an 
Yeast, Yeast is olten so bitter as to com-| old barrel with alternate layers of wood ashes 
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and fresh boaes, shghtly wetting from time to] 1826. Artificial Manure for Clover. 
time with hot water. This is a more econom- | Mix together 10 parts euch sulphate of am- 
ical plau than by the use of sulphune acid, ,wonia, common salt, and oil of vitriol; 15 
and is said to make a more soluble compound. | parts chloride of potassium; 17 parts esch 

1821. Composts for Improving the: gypsum (plaster of Paris) and sulphate of 
Soil. Composts are mixtures of several) potassa; ZO parts sultpetre; 25 parts crude 
earths, or earthy substances, or dungs, either! Epsom salt (sulphate of magnesia); and 33 
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for the improvement of the general soil under | 


cultivation, or for the culture of particular 
plants. 
the garden, their quality must depend upon 
that of the natural soil; if this be light, loose, 
or sandy, it may be assisted by heavy loams, 
clays, ete., from ponds and ditches, cleanings 
of sewers, ete. On the other hand, heavy 
clayey and all stubborn soils may be assisted 
by light composts of sandy earth, drift, and 
sea-sand, the shovelings of turnpike roads, 
the cleansing of streets, all kinds of ashes, 
rotten tanners’ bark, rotten wood, sawdust, 
and other similar light opening materials that 
can be most convemently procured. 

1822. To Prepare Composts. The 
preparation necessary for heavy and light 
composts for general enrichment, and of the 
above different earths, consists in collecting 
each soil in the compost ground, in separate 
ridges of 3 or 4 feet broad, and as high, turn- 
ing then every 6 weeks or 2 months tor a year 
or a year and a half before they are used. 
Peat earth, being generally procured in the 


In respect to composts for the soil of | Turnips, or Grass. 


parts sulphate of soda (Glauber a) 
1827. Artificial Manure for eat, 
Take 28 pounds crude 
potash, 1 cwt. common salt, 2 ewt. cach bone 
dust and gypsuin (plaster of Paris), and 15 
bushels wood ashes. Mix them together, 

1828. Artificial Guano. Mix 11 pounds 
dry sulphate of soda (Gluuber salts) with 28 
| pounds wood ashes; 84 pounds common salt; 
112 pounds crude sulphate of ammonia; and 
7 bushels bone dust. 

1829. Fertilizing Powder. To 18 
parts very fine bone dust add 1 part each 
(eypsum (plaster of Paris) and sulphate of 
ammonia. The seed should) be steeped in 
the drainings frenta dunghill; and after he- 
ing drained, but while still wet, should be 
sprinkled with the powder and then dried. 

1830. Phosphate for Manuring. 
Macerate for some days, with frequent stir 
ring, 2 parts crushed bones in 1 part oilof vit- 
rio} al 3 parts water. This forms a super- 
| phosphate of lime, which, mixed with water, 
dry earth, or sand, forms an excellent manure, 


state of turf full of the roots and tops of heath, 1831. How to Select and Man 
requires 2 or 3 years to rot; but after it has! Cuttings. The choice of cuttings should be 
luin 1 year it may be sifted, and what passes | made from the side shoots of trees and plants, 
through a small sieve will be found fit for use. | aud, when possible, from. such as. recline 
Some nurserymen use both these loams and | towards the ground, observing to leave a little 
peats as soon as procured, and find them: wood of a former year or season's growth 
answer perfectly for most plants; but for attached to them, as such are found to take 
delicate flowers, and especially bulbs, and all, root more readily than when they are wholly 
florists’ flowers, and for all composts in which | composed of new wood. The time to take 
manures enter, not less than 1 year ought to be, enttings is as soon as the sap gets into full 
allowed for decomposition and sweetening. motion, Before setting them they should be 
1823. Universal Composts. The pre-) cut across, just below an eye or joint, with as 
paration of many separate kinds of composts) smooth @ section as possible, observing hot to 
may be obviated by the general use of the injure the bud. The superfluous leaves may 
following mixture: Fibrous peat, 1 part; leaf-, be removed, but a sutticient number should be 
mould, 2 parts; theroughly rotted dung, 1) left on for the purposes of vegetation. The 
part; light hazelly loam, 4 parts; and 1 part’ practice of removing all or nearly all of the 


sharp sand. There is scarcely any flowering leaves of cuttings is injudietous. Ino seme 
plant but will grow well in such a mixture, | cases Jeaves alone will strike reot. In the 


and if peat isnot to be had, an additional part) case of tubular stalked plants, itis said to be 
of leaf-mould may take its place. advantageous to insert tet ends into the soil, 

1824. Liquid Manure. The principal’ each of which will take root, and may then be 
materials now used for liquid manures are to| divided, when two plants will be produced 
be used in the following proportions for all or-/| instead of one. An equable temperature, a 
dinary purposes: Guano, dissolve 50 pounds moist atmosphere, a shady situation, and 
weight in PO gallons water, and of this strong a moderate supply of water, are the princt 
solution, add 5 ounces to 10 gallons of water | pal requisites to induce speedy rooting. Ex 
for use, Sheep’s-dung, 1 peck to 30 gallons. | cess of any of these is prejudicial. When tho 
Sulphate of ammonia, 1} ounces to every | size of the cuttings admits, it is better to 
gallon, place them under a hand or bell: glass, which 

1825. Liquid Guano to Hasten the) will preserve a constant degree of heat, and 
Blowing of Flowers, ‘I'v hasten the blow-j prevent evaporation from the surface of the 
ing of flowers the following liquid has been leaves which is the most common cause of 
used with great advantage: Sulphate or|their dying, especially in hot, dry weather. 
nitrate of ammonia, 4 ounces; nitrate of} What the degree of heat ought to be is deci- 
potash, 2 ounces; sugar, 1 ounce; hot water, ded by the degree of heat requisite for the 
1 pint; dissolve and keep it ina well-corked: mother plant. Most species of the erica, 
bottle. For use, put 8 or 10 drops of this dahha, and geranium, strike better when sup- 
liquid into the water of a hyacinth-glass or plied with rather more heat than is requisite 
jar for bulbous-rooted plants, changing the. for the growth of these plants in green-houses, 
water every 10 or 12 days. For flowering Cuttings of the myrtle tribe, camellias, and 
plants in pots, a few drops must be added to most other plants, require rather Jess heat 
the water employed to moisten them. ithan the plants in their growing state. 
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1832. To Insert Cuttings. Cuttings, 


if inserted in a mere luass of earth, will hard- 


ly throw out roots, while, if inserted at the: 
side of the pot so as to touch the pot in their, 


whole length, they seldoin fail to become 
rooted plants. The art is to place them to 
touch the bottom of the pot; they are then 
to be plunged in a bark or hot-bed and kept 
moist. 

1883. The Color of Flowers Changed 
by Charcoal. A horticulturist in bneland 
purchased a rose-bush full of promising buds 
—the flowers, however, were of a faded hue. 
He covered the earth in the pot about an 
inch thick with pulverized charcoal, and was 
surprised, some days afterward, to find the 
blooms of a fine lively rose color. He then 
tried the powdered chareoal upon petunias, 
and found that both the white and®vivlet col- 
ored flowers were equally sensitive to its ac- 
tion. It always gave great vigor to the red 
or violet color of the flowers, and the white 
petunias became veined with red or violet 
tints; the violets became covered with irreg- 
ular spots of a bluish or almost black tint. 
Many persons who admired them thonght 
they were choice new varieties from the seed. 
Yellow flowers appear to be insensible to the 
influence of caarcoal. 

1834. To Turn White Flowers Red. 
The juice of the Virginian pokeweed sprin- 
kled on the white hyacinth will turn it: red. 
The same effect is produced on many other 
white flowers. 

1835. To Preserve Cut Flowers. 
Place a vase containing the ent flowers in the 
centre of a flat dish, into which a little water 
has been poured; invert a bell glass over the 
vase, so that the rim of the glass is covered 
by the water, thus forming an air-tight cham- 
ber. The air surrounding the flowers will be 
constantly moist, and will remain so as long 
as the supply of water in the dish is kept un- 
diminished. We recommend those who love 
to see plenty of fresh flowers in their sitting- 
rooms in dry weather, to adopt this plan, 
Tho experiment ean be tried by inverting a 
tumbler over a roese-bud in a saucer of water. 
If some charcoal has been previously steeped 
in the water, or a small piece of camphor dis- 
solved, it will greatly assist in keeping the 
flowers fresh. Violets may be preserved for a 
long time by sticking them with short stems 
into a glass dish tilled with damp silver-sand, 
and then inverting a tumbler over them. 

1836. To Preserve Flowers. Flowers 
may be preserved for many months by dip- 
ping them carefully, as soon as gathered, mn 
perfectly limpid gum water; afler allowing 
them to drain for 2 or 3 minutes, arrange them 
inavase. The gum formsa complete coating 
on the stems and petals, and preserves their 
shape and color long after they have become 


dry. 
1837. Preservation of Flowers with 
their Natural Colors. The mode in which 


the operation is effected is this: A vessel 
with a movable cover and bottom is provided, 
and having removed the cover from it, a piece 
of metallic gauze of moderate fineness is 
fixed over it, and the cover replaced. A 

uantity of sand is then taken, sufficient to 
fill the vessel, and passed through a sieve into 
an iron pot, where it is heated, with the addi- 
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| tion of a small quantity of stearine, carefully 
stirred, sv as to thoroughly mix the ingredi- 
ents. The quantity of stearine to be added is 
at the rate of $ pound to 100° pounds of sand. 
earl must be taken not to add too much 
'stcarine, as it would sink to the bottom and 
injure the flowers. The vessel, with its cover 
on and the gauze beneath it, is then turned 
‘upside down, and, the bottom being removed, 
‘the flowers to be operated upon are carefully 
(placed on the gauze and the sand gently 
poured in, so as to cover the flowers entirely, 
ithe leaves being thus prevented from touch- 
ing each other. The vessel is then put into a 
‘hot place, such, for instance, as the top of a 
baker’s oven, Where it is left for 18 hours. 
The flowers thus become dried, and tuey re- 
tain their natural colors, The vessel still re- 
maining bottom upwards, the lid is taken off, 
and the sand runs away through the gauze, 
leaving the flowers uninjured. 

1838. To Preserve Flowers in Wa- 
ter. Mix a little saltpetre or carbonate of 
soda with water, and it will preserve the 
flowers for 2 weeks. 

1839. To Restore Faded Flowers. 
Faded flowers may be generally restored by 
Inunersing them half-way up their stems in 
very hot water, and allowing them to remain 
in it until it cools, or they have reeovered. 
They must then be removed, the eoddled por- 
tion of the stems cut off, and placed in clean 


| 
sion water. [In this way a great number of 
flowers may be restored, but there are 


some of the more delicate kinds on which it 
proves useless. 

1840. To Raise Hyacinths in Winter. 
Put the bulbsin glasses or curth, and set them 
in a dark closet to sprout. If in’ glasses, the 
water should not be higher than 1 inch below 
the bulb, until the roots have reached the wa- 
ter, when the glasses may be filled up, a piece 
of charcoal put in the water, and the fants 
set In the sun to grow, 

1841. Soot Water for Roses. Put 
the soot obtained from the pipe or chimney 
of a wood fire, into a pitcher, and pour hot 
water upon it. When cool, use the liquid ¢e- 
casionally to water the rose plants. Its effects 
are extraordinary in strengthening the growth 
of the plants and flowers. 

1842. To Make Hydrangea Flowers 
Blue. If they are grown in a tolerably 
strong maiden loam, which contains a portion 
of oxide of iron, the flowers will become blue 
Without further trouble; but they will require 
to be potted in this said compost, and con- 
tinuaily grown in the same, from the cutting 
pot, to ensure their flowers coming blue. If 
the soil itself will not make the flower blue, 
they should be watered with a solution of 
alin for some time previous to flowering. 
The solution may be made by inixing at the 
rate of 1 ounce alum to a gallon of rain water. 
The plants should be struck from sinall cut- 
tings of the soft wood, from February till 
Muy, that are required to flower in those 
months the following year. They should be 
potted in time enough for their roots to fill 
them before winter. It is advisable to flower 
them the following spring in the pots, allow- 
ing the plants to produce only one cluster of 
flowers each, and taking off all the suckers and 
side shoots to strike for flowering the follow. 


rm 
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ing spring, as old plants cannot be depended 
upon to produce blue flowers. If 
iron filings be mixed with the earth in which 
the plant is grown, it will frequently, although 
not always, change from its onginal pink 
color to a hight blue. <A cutting, however, 
taken from the plant thus changed, and grown 
without iron filing, reverts to its previous 
color. 

1843. To Prevent Damping or Fog- 
ging Off. Cuttings in heat, and seedlings 
pricked out, are very liable to damp off, if in 
a confined air, with too inuch moisture. The 
best mode of treatment is, as soon as evidences 
of dumping appear, to give more air, and in- 
crease the temperature 5 degrees, and, at the 


is excellent to destroy black ants. 
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1848. To Destroy Black Ants. Boil 


part of|4 ounces quassia chips in 1 gallon water, for 


This 
Or: 
Sprinkle pulverized borax over the plants or 
places infested by these vermin. (See No. 
1909. 7 
1849. To Prevent Mildew on Trees. 
The best preventive against mildew is to kee 
the plant subject to it occasionally syringe 
with a decoction of elder leaves, which will 
prevent the fungus growing on them. 

1850. To Remove Mildew from 
P niums, Etc. Mildew has been suc- 
cessfully removed from roses and pelargon- 
iuins, by dissolving 1 ounce nitre to 1 gallon 


10 mixutes, and add 4 ounces soft soap. 


same tine, to sprinkle the surface of the soil, water, and watering the plants with it occa- 
with a mixture of silver-sand and powdered | sionally; another way is to wash the diseased 


peat, crumbled to the fineness of snuff. 


parts witha decoction of elder leaves. But 


1844. To Remedy American Blight. |the most effectual remedy is flowers of sul- 
Take 4 peck quicklime, 4 pound flowers of phur dusted over the foliage, by means of a 


boiling water, enough to form a thick paint. 


eet hat and } pound lampblack. Mix with | dredging-box with very fine holes. 
i 


1851. ToRemoveGreen Fly. Choose 


With this, in the winter, when the leaves are | a still evening, and let the plants be quite dry. 


off, paint the branches, having first removed | Arrange them together in a close place; 


all loose bark. 


ut 


In doing this, be sure to re-| into an iron pan, or a flower-pot, afew red-hot 


move the soil from the bottom of the stem to/ cinders that do not smoke, upon which lay 


the main roots, and paint all the underground | the tobacco or tobacco-pa 

If} smoke will soon arise. y 
Use | well filled with smoke, remove the pan, and 
When this has become dry, | be exceedingly careful that the tobacco does 


part. February is a good time for this. 
one application is not sufficient, repeat. 
the paint warm. 


ver; a cloud of 
en the frame is 


the trees should be looked over, and all cracks; not break out into a flame. 


and holes stopped with well worked clay, and 


atter frost the clay-stoppings should be dressed ; bacco Smoke. 


again, to close any eracks that may occur. 


1852, To Fumigate Plants with To- 


There are various modes of 
employing the smoke of tobacco for the de- 


1845. To Destroy Aphides, and Other | struction of insect pests in plant houses, but 


Insects on Plants. 


ake of quassia chips, 32] the best is as follows :—According to the size 


ounces; larkspur seed, 5 drachmns; boil these | of the place to be fumigated provide one or 
together in 7 pints water until the decoction | more pieces of cast-iron 1 mech thick and 3 


Ix reduced to 5 pints. When the liquid is cooled 


inches of surface. Make these red-hot and 


it is to be strained, and used with a watering- | place each in a large-sized pot; and on them 


pot or syringe, as may be most convenient. 


This is a most excellent method of destroying | 


insects on plants, without injury to the latter. 
It is recommended by the highest authorities, 
1846. Blight on Fruit Trees, Roses, 


and Fruit Bushes, When winter dressings | 
have failed, and the pests appear in spring. to 
sich an extent as to endanger the crop, pro- 
cure a quantity of ammomuacal liquor from 
the gas-works, aud to every pailful of the Li- 
quor add 6 of water, and boil ay SOON &s pos- 
sible in a large copper. Apply this in the 
evening, hot. with a svringe, drenching every 
part of the trees, and letting not a leaf escape. | 
It should be used as hot as can be borne by! 
placing the hand init, and thrown with as. 
much force as possible inte all the crevices in| 
the bark, on the under sides of the leaves, and 
splashed vigorously against the wallon which 
espaliers are trained, It may be used also for | 
roses and fruit bushes, with the most certain 
benefit. Two davs after give another syring- 
ing with plain warm water. To clean the: 
eccpper in which the mixture is prepared, fill 
it with water, throw in a shovel of cinder 
ashes and a pound of soda, and let it boil for’ 
half an hour. 

1847. To Prevent Ants from Injuring , 
Fruit Trees. Make aline of gas-tar round 
the stem of the tree, or if it be trained on a 
wall, make a horizontal line near the ground, | 


on the wail, and one round the stem; sa 


Will prevent ants from ascending, 


as much tobacco as may be considered neces- 
sary to completely fill the house with smoke. 
An ordinary eight-light house will require 3 
heaters, and 1 pound of tobacco, divided into 
3 equal parts. If the tobacco is previously 
soaked in a strong solution of saltpetre, its 
igmition is more rapid and complete, and a less 
quantity suffices. 

1853. To Drive Worms out of Pots. 
Securely cork up all the drainage holes in the 
pot, and then fiood it for several hours with 
Clear line-water, 

1854. To Destroy Green Fly. Syr- 
inge the plants with tobacco water. One part 
ammoniacal liquor from the gas-works, mixed 
with 5 or more parts of water, according to 
its strength, will also destroy the insects. 

1855. Washto Prevent Cattle from 
Barking Trees. Tuke # cow-dung and ¢ 
line; mix with a little water, to the consist- 
ency of thick lime-wash, and lay this on the 
stems of the trees as far as the cattle can 
reach. 

1856. To Prevent Grub in Onions. 
Make some strong lime-water, add to it as 
much soot as Will inake it into a thin paint, 
and water the crop with it the moment the 
magceot appears. This soot mixture is so stim- 
ulating & manure that it should always be 
used to increase the weight of the sida 
House-slops mixed with lime and soot would 
be still more powerful, both to destroy mag- 
get and improve the plant; but unless rain 
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followed immediately, it would be advisable ‘any length of time, it will probably all swim, 
to drench the ground with pure water the day | though it has not lost its vegetating proper- 
after application. Ground intended for a crop | ties. 

of large onions should be prepared in the au-| 1864. To Clean Cucumber and Melon 
tumn, and after being dug over, should be Seed. Take all the seeds that sink in water 
watered with a mixture of sulphuric acid and and put them into a hair sieve; pour some 
water, made so strong as to burn the tongue. , warm water over them that has been heated 


This will destroy every auimal in the soil, and | to 90° or 95° Fahr., and then rub the seeds 
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the winter rains will wash it away entirely | 


before spring. i 

1857. To Prevent Attacks of Red 
Spider. In cases where the infested plants: 
can be well syringed, a few times repeating | 
this operation will cause them to disappear. 
When this cannot be resorted to with safety, 
the flues or pipes may be washed over with. 
sulphur, aad shout be kept warm to raise an 
etHuvia in the house, which will soon eradi- 
cate these pests. If a little soft soap is: 
mixed with the water to syringe with, it will. 
prove obnoxious to many other insects as well 
as red spider, and will not injure the foliage of. 
the plant, providing the plants are not syr- 
inged when the seorching hot sun is upon 
them. 

1858. To Kill Thrips on Cucumbers 
and Melon Plants. ‘To kill thrips on eu- | 
cumbers and melon plants, they should be, 
syringed with tobacco water, and a little sul- : 
eal added, or with a decoction of elder | 
eaves; either of these repeated a few tines , 
will suffice; or the infested parts may be | 
dusted over with flowers of sulphur, and_al- 
lowed to remain on for 3 or 4 days, when it 
should be washed off thoroughly with a 
syringe. (See No, 1850.) 

1859. Tu Destroy Maggot in Roses. 
A bushel of unslacked lime in powder, 4° 
pound sulphur also ins powder; mix. these | 
well whilst dry, then add water to make it: 
about as thick as molasses, and boil for 1 hour; | 
then add just enough soot, moistened to the 
Raine consistence, to darken the color; lay 
this on with a brush all over, stock and head, 
in the Jatter part of March. 

1860. To Destroy Moss on Fruit: 
Trees. Every second year fruit trees should | 
be well scrubbed with a serubbing brush! 
dipped in strong brine, so as to moisten a 


art of the bark of the stem and branches. 
This not only destroys the moss, but in- 
sects of all kinds, and is beneficial to all trees, 
whereas applications of lime choke up the 
respiratory pores, and sometimes produce 
canker. 

1861. To Remove Moss on Gravel 
Walks. This may be kept down by the use 
of a broom made of wire; if the wire is made 
of iron the broom should be well dried and 
dipped, in ot before and after being used. 

1862. To Protect Lettuce and Straw- 
berry Beds from Snails. If the beds are 
surrounded by a slate or board edging, made 
to stand 5 inches above the ground, and occa- 
sionally coated with a paste made of train 
oil and soot, it wil! form a barrier over which 
avails will not pass. 

1863. To Prove Cucumber and Melon 
Seed. When the fruit is first cut, the seed 
should be put into a bow] of water, and that 
which swims on the surface is worthless; the 
good will sink to the bottom. This can only 
be depended upon at the time the fruit is first 
cut; if the seed has been dricd and kept for 


about in the sieve. The warm water will di- 


[vest them of the glutinous matter, and it 


may be easily rubbed off them through the 
sieve, ufter which they may be laid to dry. 
Cucumber and melon seeds will vegetate after 
they have been kept for years, 

1865. To Kill Moss on Lawns. Water 
the lawn with a weak solution of ammoniacal 
liquor (see No. 1854); 1 gallon of this Hquor 
is sufficient to mix with 4 gallons of water, 
and should be put on with a rose water-pot. 
It will cause the grass to look brown after- 
wards for a while, but it will become green 
again, Another way is to procure some very 
fine siftings of coual-ashes, and sow them 
all over the parts where moss abounds. . It 
will only be requisite to sow them very thinly, 
and if done just before a shower of rain, so 
much the better. as the rain will wash it in; 
this will kill « © moss without injuring the 
grass. The presence of moss indicates that 
the soil is exhausted, and a top-dressing of 
nitrate of soda or soot will be found beneficial. 
If the grass is made to thrive, it will always 
choke the moss, (See No. 1876.) 

1866. To Kill Moss on Meadow Land. 
The mossy parts of the meadow should be 
well manured with good well-rotted stable 
dung in the autumn; and, if practicable, the 
grass should be fed off the following spring 
with sheep. Nitrate of soda sown on the 
mossy parts of the field will also kill the 
Inoss, and 1s an excellent manure for the grass; 
but this should not be sown at the rate of 
more than 14 cwt. per acre. 

1867. To Kill Docks, Dandelions, etc. 
Cut the tops off m= the spring or summer 
time, and pour some = gas-tar, or sprinkle 
some salt on the wound. Hither of these 
will kill the root, by eating to the very ex- 
tremity. 

1868. To Destroy Burdocks. (ut 
clese to the ground with a sharp hoe, and 
apply a few drops of kerosene. The plant so 
treated will never appear again. 

1869. ._To Prevent the Growth of 
Weeds in Garden Walks. A weak solu- 
tion of carbolic acid applied with a watering- 
pot to garden walks will be an effectual mode 
of preventing the growth of weeds. The so- 
lution should not be stronger than] part pure 
carbolic acid to 1000 to 20000 parts water. 
Pure carbolic acid is a virulent poison. When 
applied in too strong a solution, larger plants 
may suffer; very weak solutions destroy only 
very small plants and animals, as parasites, 
miasma, Even flies and mosquitoes avoid its 
odor and may be driven away by it. 

1870. To Destroy Thistles, Grass, 
and Weeds, in Gravel Walks. Sow 
coarse salt upon the plants; the thistles 
should be first cut to the ground, and the 
fresh roots be covered with the salt. The 
refuse article from the beef, pork, or salt 
fish barrel is quite good enough, and may be 
employed for this purpose. 
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1871. 


quently the cause of the languidness of plants 
in rooms, arises from want of care in cleans- 
ing the leaves. Plants breathe by their 
leaves, which should be kept perfectly clean, 
otherwise their respiration is interfered with. 
The mere watering of the roots is not enough. 
Plants also perspire by their leaves, and any 
accumulation of dirt and dust) retards this 
useful function. Plants also feed by their 
leaves, by absorbing the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere; and, tu speak familiarly, dirt 
destroys both their appetite and digestion. 
Let any one exmnine a sickly plant, long kept 
in a sitting-room, or draw a piece of white 
linen or leather over the surface of the leaves, 
and he will probably discover the cause of the 
plant's drooping. 

1872. To Keep Cucumbers Fresh. 
When the cucumbers are at their best they 
should be cut, and laid in a bex made just to 
fit them, and then bury the box in some dry 
sand, covering it over to the depth of a foot. 
There should not be any hay or moss put with | 
them in the box, as it will cause them to turn 
yellow. If laid in the box without hay or 
Inoss, their color and bloom may be preserved 
for two weeks to look as fresh as the day they 
were cat. Melons may also be kept in the 
same Way, 


Cleanliness for Plants. Fre-' 


1873. To Cure Gumming in Fruit 
Trees. The place where the gum accumu. | 


Jates should be well washed and cleaned, and 
then stopped well up with a paste made of 
horse-dung, clay and tar. This will heuer 
the accumulation of the gum, and will assist 
the wound in beating over. 

1874. To Prevent the Bottoms of. 
Plant Sticks Rotting. Dip the bottoms of 
the plant sticks (as far as they are inserted 
into the ground) into hot asphalt: three or, 
four times, until the asphalt is the 4); of an 
inch thickness on them; this will preserve 
them a long time. Those that have not the 
converence of dipping them in asphalt, may 
substitute tar, and they will endure nearly as 
long as those that have been asphalted. | 

1875. To Destroy Weeds and Worms 
in Gravel Walks. Lay a cout of salt ull 
over the walk, and then water it, using a rose 
Water-pot; but this should not be done where 
there is a box edging, or it will kill that like- 
wise, Where the edging is turf, slate, or tiles, 
there is nothing to fear. 

1876. To Destroy Worms in Lawns, 
Grass Plots. etc. Mix at the rate of 10 
younds slaeked lime to 30° gallons water; stir, 
iLup well together, and then let it stand for 2) 
or 3 days, in which time pour it off the sedi- 
ment, and water the lawn with it by means 
of a rose Water-pot; this will feteh the worms 
out.on the top of the ground, aud they will 
require to pe swept up with a broom: and car- 
ried away. The ie time todo this isindamp. 
Weather, as the worms ure then nearer the) 
surtuce; and the lawn should be rolled the | 
evermeg previous, Which will not only assist 
In bringing the worms neevrer the surtace, but 
will fill up ali the holes they have forsaken. 
The following might they will again open the 
holes in which they le, and thereby afford 
the water greater facility to reach them the 
next day without wasting much by its souk- 
ing into forsaken holes. Diluted ammoniacal . 
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liquor will answer the same purpose, but it 


will make the grass look brown tor some time 


afterwards, (See No. 1365.) 

1877. Composition for Wounds on 
Rose-Bushes. Take 5 parts black pitch, 1 
part cach resin, tailow, and bees’ wax ; these 
should be mixed in a@ small pipkin, and dis- 
solved over a slow fire. Apply it to the 
wounds with a brush, and it will heal them, 
as well as prevent their dying back. 

1878. Bleeding in Vines. Work to- 
gether 1 part calcined oyster-shells beaten to 
fine powder in a mortar, and 3 parts cheese, 
until they form a sort of paste. This mixture 
is to be foreed into the pores of the wood 
where bleeding takes place, by means of che 
thumb and finger. cA second application is 
sometimes necessary. (Sce Nos. 1880 and 


18°1.) 

1879. Composition for MHeali 
Wounds in Trees. Take 3 parts poundec 
chalk and 1 part common vegetable tar; mix 
thoroughly, and beil them with a low heat 
till the composition becomes of the consistency 
of bees’ wax; it may be preserved for use in 
this state for any length of time. If chalk 
cannot conveniently be got, dry brick-dust 
may be substituted. After the broken or 
decayed imb has been sawed off, the whole 
of the saw-cut must be very carefully pared 
away, and the rough edges of the bark, in 
particular, must be made quite smooth; the 
doing of this properly is of great consequence; 
then lay on the above composition hot, about 
the thickness of half a dollar, over the wound- 
ed place, and over the edges of the surround- 
ing bark; it should be spread with a hot 
trowel. 

1880. New Grafting Wax. Melt 1 
pound resin over a slow fire, add 1 ounce beef 
tallow, and stir with a perfectly dry stick or 
piece of wire. When somewhat ceoled, add 1 
table-spoonful spirits of turpentine, and lastly 
5 ounces of 95 per cent. alcohol in small quan- 
tities, stirring the mass constantly. should 
the aleohol eause it te Jump, warm again 
until it melts. Keep ina bottle. Lay it on 
ina very thin coat with a brush. In a room 
of moderate temperature, the wax should be 
of the consistence of molasses, Should it 
prove thicker, thin it down with alcohol, It 
is always ready for use, is never atfected by 
heat or cold, and heals up wounds hermeti- 
cally. 

1881. Grafting Wax. Take 4 ouncer 
yetch, 4 ounces resin, 2 ounces hogs’ lard. and 
2 ounces bees’ wax; put thencall together into 
a pipkin, and dissolve then: over a slow fire, 
and it will form an excellent grafting wax. 
By spreading some of this mixture on paper 
it makes the grafting paper, The French 
make very good grafting wax by mixing to- 
gether equal quantities of bees’ wax and resin, 
and adding as much tallow as will cause it to 
dissolve at alow temperature. For an appli- 
cation where jimbs have been removed in 
pruning, nothing is better than eoal tar. 

1882. Grafting Clay. ‘Take strong ad- 
hesive Joam or clay, and knead it till of the 
eonsistency of soft soap. Take also some 
horse droppings, and rub through a riddle of 
half-inch mesh. Mix the two ingredients 
with fresh cow-dung. all in equal parts, to 
& uniform consistency. When grafting, the 
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operator should have at hand some finely- 
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turn of the natural crop. After stuffing the 


riddled ashes, into which the hands should be j interstices with straw, and covering the sur- 


dipped to prevent the clay from adhering, and 
enable him to give the whole a neat finish. 

1883. To Propagate Marsh Plants. 
The best plan is by means of a stone trough 
6 inches to a foot deep, and of any convenient 
length and breadth, with a hole fora tap at 
one corner. This is to be treated as a flower- 
pot; the bottom being covered with small 
stones, and the trough filled up with a com- 
post of peat and light loam. The surface is 
then covered with any description of light 
moss that can be got, and watered till the 
whole is saturated to the brim. 

1884. To Prepare Seeds for Expor- 
tation. Seeds intended for exportation 
should not be gathered until they fae be- 
come perfectly ripe; they should then be laid 
in astove, or exposed in the sun to dry, as 
getting them pertectly dry is the principal 
point. They may be aa in bags, papers, 
or boxes. If they are kept dry, they will bear 
a voyage of many months, without injury to 
their vegetating properties. 

1885. To Prepare Nails for Wall- 
Trees. These should be of cast iron if they 
can be obtained, Before using, they should 
be heated red-bot, and then thrown into cold 
linseed oil, This gives them a varnish which 
preserves them from rusting, and prevents the 
Inortar of the wall from = sticking to them 
when they are drawn. 

1886. Methcd of Covering a Bank 
of Earth With Grass. To cover a steep 
bank quickly with grass the following method 
is recommended by a German Horticultnral 
Association: For each square red to be planted, 
tuke $ pound lawn grass seed, and mix it in- 
timately and thoroughly with about 6 solid 
feet of good dry garden earth and loam. This 
is placed in a tub, and to it hguid manure, 
diluted with about ¢ of water, 1s added and 
well stirred in, so as to bring the whole to the 
consistency of mortar. The slope is to be 
cleaned off ang made perfectly smooth, and 
then well watered, after which the paste just 
mentioned isto be applied with a trowel, and 
made as even and thin as possible. Should 
it crack by exposure to the air, it Is to be 
again watered and smoothed up day by day, 
tmtil the grass makes its appearance, which 
will be in 1 or 2. weeks, and the whole declivity 
will soon be covered by a close carpet of green. 

1887. Substitute for Glass for Hot- 
Houses. Apply, with a common painter's 
brush, boiled oil, or Canadiai balsam, diluted 
with oil of turpentine, to the surface of white 
Inuslin previously stretched out and fastened 
in the position it is intended to occupy. 

1888. To Preserve Potatoes and Other 
Roots. These are preserved in’ different 
Ways, according to the object in view. Tube- 


face of the ice with the same material, place 
on it boxes, casks, baskets, ete., and fill them 
with turnips, carrots, beet roots, and, in par- 
ticular, potatoes. By the cold of the place, 
vegetation is so much suspended that all these 
articles may be thus kept fresh and uninjured 
till they give place to another crop inits natural 
season. 

1889. To Dry Roots. They should be 
rubbed in water to get rid of the dirt and also 
some of the mucous substance that would 
otherwise render them mouldy ; the larger are 
then to be cut, split, or peeled, but in most 
aromatic roots, the odor residing in the bark, 
they must not be peeled; they are then to be 
spread on sieves or hurdles, and dried in a 

heat of about 120° Fahr., either on the top of 
an oven, in a stove, or a steam closet, taking 
‘eure to shake them occasionally, to change the 
surface exposed to the air. Thick and juicy 
roots, as rhubarb, briony, peony, water-lily, 
ete., are cut in slices, strung upon a thread, 
and hung in a heat of about 90° to 100°. 
Squills are scaled, threaded, and dried around 
the pipe of a stove, or in a hot closet. Rhu- 
barb should be washed, to separate that mucous 
pues which would otherwise render it 
ack and soft when powdered. Potatoes are 
cut in slices and dried. 

| 1890. To Transplant Large Shade 
| Trees. In the autumn, before the frost 
‘comes on, dig a trench around the tree and 
cut the roots, but not too near the tree. Re- 
move the tree through the winter, when the 
}vround is frozen. Raise it up with the frozen 
earth adhering to the roots, The whole mass 
is casily raised with levers on toe a strong sled, 
and can then be drawn erect by means of 
oxen or horses. Trees from 20 to 30 feet high 
can be moved by this method, and they will 
growin the spring. 

1891. To Drain Land in Level Places, 
sink a well down to the first porous stratum. 
The water from the upper soil will flow readily 
‘into the well, especially if drain pipes or tiles 

be laid in its direction. 


he Extermination of 
Vermin, The following compara- 


tively few receipts and directions for destroy- 
ing, trapping und driving away insects and 
vermin of all kinds, have been selected as the 
most. efficacious, from a large amount of infor- 
ination on the subject. 

1893. ToCatch Rats. Coveracommon 
(barrel with stiff, stout paper, tying the edge 
round the barrel; place a board so that the 
rats may have easy access to the top; sprinkle 


I 


rous roots, as those of the dahlia, pmonia, cheese parings or other feed for the rats on 
tuberose, ete., Intended to be planted mn the, the paper for several days, until they begin to 
sneceeding spring, are preserved through the; think that they have a mght to their daily 
winter in dry earth, ip a temperature rather: rations from this souree; then place in the 
under than above what is natural to them. bottom of the barrel a piece of rock about 6 
So may the bulbous roots of commerce, as) or 7 inches high, filling with water until only 
hyaciuths, tulips, onions, ete.; but, for conve- enough of it projects above the water for one 
mience, these are kept cither loose, in cooldry rat to Jodge upon. Now replace the paper, 
shelves or lofts. or the finer sorts In papers, : first cutting a cross In the middle, and the first 
till the season of planting. Roots of al kinds. rat that comes on the barrel top goes through 
may be preserved im an ice-house till the re- | into the water, and climbs on the rock, The 
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paper comes back to its original position, and! 
the second rat follows the first. Then begins: 
a fight for the possession of the dry place on 
the stone, the noise of which attracts the 
others, who share the same fate. 

1894. Rat Trap. Fill a barrel about 
half full of water. Make the cover $ inch) 
sinaller all around than the inside of the top_ 
of the barrel. Drive a nail or wire on each 
side of the cover, exactly opposite each other, 
as a pivot, and fit in the barrel, so that a light! 
weight will readily tip the cover. Put the 
bait on top, in & firm way, and place an 
empty barrel or box nearby. This isasimple, 
but excellent trap. 

1895. Bait to Catch Rats and Mice. | 
If adrop of oil of rhodium be poured upon 
sume bait in a Common or Wire spring trap, 
and the trap be set in an infested locality, in 
a short time the cage will be found occupied | 
by vermin, Rats and mice possess a great 
liking for the oil, and will risk anything to 
obtain it. 

1896. To Catch Muskrats. Take a, 
steel trap with asingle spring, set it 14 inches 
under water, hang part of a sweet apple over 
the foot plate, and chain the trap to a stake or 
rush. The reason why the trap should be set 
under water is that when the muskrat sees 
the apple he will jump for it; when he comes 
down he gets his paws in the trap. 

1897: RatPoison. Recent experiments 
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carbon seems to be useful in certain cases, 
when it may be applied without inconvenience 
to the human species. In an atmosphere con- 


taining yy of its volume, it has, according to 
Cluéz, a very rapid action on the animal or- 


ganisim, more rapidly, apparently, upon rats, 
rabbits, &c., than upon birds and frogs. Cloéz 
introduced 14 ounces bisulphide in a culvert, 
and found within 20 yards from the place some 
40 dead rats. 

1901. To Exterminate Cockroaches. 
Borax is one of the best of roach extermina- 
tors. There is something peculiar, either in 
the smell or touch of borax, which is certain 
death to them. They will flee in terror from 
it, and never appear again where it has once 
been placed. It has also the great advantage 
of being perfectly harmless to human beings; 
hence there is no danger from poisoning. The 
borax should be pulverized and sprinkled 
around the infested places. 

1902. To Kill Cockroaches and Cro- 
ton Bugs. Boil 1 ounce poke-root in 1 pint 
water until the strength Is extracted; mix 
the decoction with molasses and spread it in 
plates in the kitchen or other apartments 
which are infested by these insects. Paris 
green sprinkled around the apartments will 
also exterminate them; but should be used 
with caution, as it is very poisonous. 

1903. To Destroy Bed-bugs. Rub 
the bedsteads in the joints with equal parts of 


have shown that squills is an excellent poison | spirits of turpentine and kerosene oil, and the 


for rats. The powder should be mixed with 
some fatty substance, and spread upon slices | 
of bread. The pulp of onions is alse good. 
Rats are very fond of either. 


erucks of the surbase in rooms where there 
are many. Filling up all the cracks with hard 
soap is an excellent remedy. March and 
April are the months when bedsteads should 


1898. ToDrive Rats from a Building. | be exammied to kill all the eggs. 


Dissolve 2 ounces glue, 2 ounces tincture of 


assauvietida, and 2 ounces potash in water, and | 


add $ ounce phosphorus to the mixture. Then 
in a wire cage trap, baited with corn meal 


scented with oil of anise, cateb two or three: 


rats; if they are very numerous, more will 
be necessary; singe the hair partly off these 
in such a way as to hurt them as little as pos- 
sible, then give them a slight coating with 
the above mixture, heated warin; let them 
loose into their holes, and there will be no 


more trouble with the rats for months to; 


eome, This mixture will last 2 vears. Ors! 


Take chloride of lime, and scatter it dry all) tine, 1 ounce corrosive sublimate, and 1 


around, and into their holes, and wherever 
they haunt, and they will leave at once. 

1899. Phosphorus Paste for Ver-' 
min, Introduce 1 drachin phosphorus into j 
a Florence flask, and pour over it 1 ounce 
rectified spirit. Immerse the flask in hot, 
water vail the phosphorus is melted, then 
put a well-fitting cork into the mouth of) 
the flask, and shake briskly until cold. The! 
phosphorus is now reduced to a finely divided . 
state. This, after pouring off the spirit, is to , 
be mixed in a mortar with Py ounces lard. 5, 
ounces flour and 14 ounces: brown sugar, pre- | 
Viouxle mixed together, are now added, and 
the whole made into a paste with a little! 
water, Cheese may be substituted for sngar | 
when the paste is intended for rats or mice, 
There is said to be no danger whatever of 
spontaneous ignition, either during or after 
the preparation of this paste. 

1900. An Insect Killer and Destroyer , 
of Noxious Animals, ‘The bisulphide of) 


1904. To Destroy Bed-bugs in Paper- 
ed Rooms. Clean the paint of the room 
thoroughly, and set in the centre of the room 
a dish containing 4 ounces of brimstone. 
Light it and close the room as tight ax possi- 
ble, stopping the keyhole of the door with pa- 
per, to keep the fumes of the brimstone in the 
room. Let it remain for 3 or 4 hours, then 
open the windows and air thoroughly, The 
brimstone will be found to have also bleached 
the paint if it was a yellowish white. 

1905. Bed-bug Poison. Mix together 
2 ounces camphor, 4 ounces spirits of turpen- 
pint 
alcohol, 

1906. To Kill Bed-bugs. Benzine or 
gasoline will kill these pests as fast as they 
can be reached. By using a spring-bottom 
oiler, the fluid may be forced into cracks and 
crevices More thoroughly than by any other 
means, As this fluid is highly inflammable, 
contact. with fire must be avoided. The room 
should be well aired and ventilated afterwards, 
until the gas passes away. (See No. 346.) 

1907. To Exterminate Bed-bugs. 
Wash the article infested with a weak solu- 
tion of chloride of zinc. This is an effectual 
bauisher of these pests. 

1908. Benzine as an Insect Destroyer. 
A mixture of 10 parts benzine, 5 parts soap, 
and &5 parts water, has been very successful- 
lv used to destroy the parasites which infest 
dogs. It has also been used with good results 
in veterinary practice, as an application in 
certain diseases of the skin; and thus diluted, 
is found to answer better tuan when used pure, 
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1909. To Disperse Black Ants. A|or some of the bruised leaves, rubbed on the 
few leaves of green wormwood, scattered | exposed parts, will effectually keep off those 
among the haunts of these troublesome in- | troublesome insects. 
sects, 18 said to be effectual in dislodging them.| 1919. To Destroy Vermin in Child- 
(See No, 1848.) ren’s Heads. Take 1 ounce each vinegar 

1910. To Exterminate Red Ants. | and stavesacre, 4 ounce each honey and sul- 
Grease a plate with lard, and set it where|phur, and 2 ounces sweet oil. Make into a 
these insects abound. They prefer lard to any- | liniment, and rub the head with it. Insects 
thing else, and will forsake sugar for it. Place | are immediately suffocated by benzine. Those 
a few sticks around the plate for the ants to/sometimes found in the heads of nuwnan be- 
climb up on. Occasionally turn the plate bot- | ings are destroyed by it at onee, without any 
tom up over the fire, and the ants will fall in| inconvenient result being perceived. It has 
with the melting lard. Reset the plate, and} been employed very successfully in banish- 
in a short time you willcatch themall. Pow- | ing the inseets which infest domestic animals, 
dered borax sprinkled around the infest ete (See No, 1906.) The use of larkspur 
places will exterminate both red and black | seed for the destruction of the insects infest- 
ants. (See No. 191.) ing the human head is a@ time-honored appli- 

1911. To Kill Flies. JReat up the yolk | cation among country people—beds of the 
of an egg with a table-spoonful each of mo-| plant being cultivated frequently for the ex- 
lasses and black pepper finely ground; set it] press purpose of furnishing material for the 
about in shallow plates and the flies will be; decoction. The efficiency of this remedy 
rapidly killed. A sweetened infusion of| seems to depend on the presence of the alka. 
quassia will answer the same purpose. Dis-loid called delphine, which appears to be a 
solve 1 drachin extract of quassia in a gill of poison especially fatal to insects. 
water, mix with 4 gill molasses and pour the; 1920. To Destroy Body Vermin. 
mixture on a flat dish where the flies have | Apply stavesacre ointment or red precipitate. 
access, Tho quassia acts on them like anar-| 1921. To Clean Canary Birds. ‘These 
cotic. pretty things are often covered with lice, and 

1912. Fly Poison. Boil ¢ ounce small} may be effectually relieved of them by placing 
chips of quassia in 1 pint water; add 4 ounces! a@ clean white cloth over their cage at night. 
molasses. Flies drink this with avidity, and | In the morning it will be eovered with small 
are soon destroyed by it. red spots, so small as hardly to be seen, 

1913. To Banish Fleas. The oil of|/except by the aid of a glass; these are the 
pennyroyal will certainly drive them off; but! lice, a source of great annoyance to the birds. 
a cheaper method, where the herb flourishes, | 1922, Lice on Poultry. If infested 
is to dip dogs and cats into a decoction of it) with lice, damp the skin under the feathers 
once a week. Mow the herb and scatter it) with water, then sprinkle a little sulphur on 
in the beds of the pigs once a month. Where|the skin. Ifthe bird be covered with insects 
the herb cannot be got, the oil may be pro-|or parasites, they will all disappear in the 
cured. In this case, saturate strings with it) course of 12 hours, 
and tie them around the necks of dogs and}; 1928. To Drive Flies from Stables. 
cats, pour a little on the back and about the | Scatter chloride of lime on a board in a stable, 
ears of hogs, which you can do while they are | to remove all kinds of flies, but more especial- 
feeding, without touching them. By repeat- |ly biting flies. Sprinkling beds of vegetables 
ing these applications every 12 or 15 days, the | with even a weak solution, effectually pre- 
fleas willleave the animals. Strings saturated | serves them from caterpillars, slugs, &e. A 
with the oil of pennyroyal, and tied around paste of L part powdered chloride of lime and 
the neck and tail of horses, will drive off lice; 4 part of some tatty matter placed in a narrow 
the strings should be saturated cace a day. band round the trunk of the tree, prevents in- 

1914. To Exterminate Fleas, Sprinkle: sects from creeping up it. Even fats, mice, 
chamomile flowers in the beds, and the fleas , cockroaches, and criekets flee from it. 
will! leave. 1924. To Keep Flies from Horses. 

1915. An Excellent Flea Trap. If) Procure a bunch of smartweed, and bruise it 
you should happen to have the consciousness | to cause the juice to exude. Rub the animal 
of having a flea about your person, you have | thoroughly with the bunch of bruised weed 
but to introduce, before getting into bed, a) especially on the legs, neck, and cars. Neither 
piece of new flannel between the sheets, and | flies or other insects will trouble him for 24 
you may depend on finding yourself forsaken | hours. The process should be repeated every 
for the flannel. day. A very convenient way of using it, is 

1916. To Prevent the Attacks of) to make a strong infusion by boiling the weed 
Gnats. The best preventive against gnats, | a few minutes in water. When cold it can be 
as well as the best cure for their stings, is| conveniently applied with a sponge or brush. 
camphor. Smartweed is found growing in every section 

1917. To Clear a Room of Mosqui-); of the country, usually on wet ground near 
toes. Take of gum camphor a piece about $| highways. 
the size of an egg, and evaporate it by placing 
it in a tin vessel, and holding it over a lamp 
or candle, taking care that it does net ignite. 
The smoke will soon fill the room, and expel 
the mosquitoes. 

1918. To Keep Away Mosquitoes. 
Dip a piece of sponge or flannel in camphor- 
ated irits, and make it fast to the toy 
of the bedstead. A decoction of pennyroyal, 


Prepared. Paper. Paper fre- 
quently requires some special prepara- 
tion to fit it for many purposes for which 
it would be useless in its original state. The 
following methods of preparing paper will be 
found useful, and in some cases indispensable, 
for reference. 
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1926. To Make Transfer Paper. 


To 
prepare transfer paper, take some thin post 
or tissue paper, rub the surface well with 
biack lead, vermilion, red chalk, or any color- 
ing matter; le this preparation well off 
with a piece of clean rag, and it will be ready 
for use. 

1927. To Make Tracing Paper with 
Petroleum. Saturate ordinary writing paper 
with petroleum by means of a brush, then 
wipe it off until it is dry. This makes a 
tracing paper equal to the manufactured 
article, for all ordinary purposes. It was 
discovered by Mr. Hiiusel, an architect at 
Neustadt. 

1928. To Make Tracing Paper wi 
Benzine. If paper be damped with pu 
and fresh distilled benzine, it at once assumes 
& transparency, and permits of the tracing be- 
ing made, and of ink or water colors being 
used on its surface without any running. 
The paper resumes its opacity as the benzine 
evaporates, and if the drawing is not then 
completed, the requisite portion of the paper 
must be again damped with benzine. This 
new discovery of the properties of benzine | 
will prove of great service to many branches 
of the art profession, in allowing the use of | 
stiff paper where formerly only a slight tissue 
could be used. 

1929. To Make Transparent or Tra- 
cing Paper. Dixsolve a piece of white bees’ 
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paper required; keep the result of each sifting 
separate. Then smooth on both sides, with 
pumice stone, any good tough paper, and 
tack it on a board; a tolerably fine quality 
of muslin is far preferable to paper. if large 
shects are used it is better to glue the edges 
on a fraine (similar toa small quilting frame), 
and when dry, damp the paper or muslin and 
stretch it, in the same manner as the muslin 
is strained for sized roller blinds. Give the 
surface a coating of strong glue size, and im- 
mediately dust the glass of the required fine- 
ness equally and thoroughly all over, using 
the same sieve that was used to separate it 
from the rest of the powdered glass. When 
dry, throw off the surplus glass for future use. 

1934. To Make Stone Paper. sg, in 
cleaning wood-work, particularly pine and 
other soft woods, one process is sometimes 
found to answer better fai another, we may 
describe the manner of manufacturing a stone 
paper, which, in some cases, will be preferred 
to sand panes as it produces a good face, and 
is less Hable to scratch the work. Having 
prepared the paper as described in the last re- 
ceipt, take a quantity of powdered pumice 
stone, and sift it over the paper through a 
sieve of moderate fineness. When the sur- 
face has hardened, repeat the process till a 


| tolerably thick coat has been formed upon the 


pape which, when dry, will be fit for use. 
935. To Make Emery Paper or Cloth. 


wax, about the size of a walnut, in $ pint) This is prepared in precisely the same man- 
spirits of turpentine; then having procured ner as glass paper (see No. 1933), using 
some Very fine white, woven tissue paper, luy | emery instead of glass. 

it on a clean board, and, with a soft brush) 1986, Phenyl Paper. This article 
dipped in this liquid, go over one side, and: would be useful for packing meat and other 
then turn it over and apply it to the other; | substances liable to decay. (See No. 1614.) 
hang it up in a place free from dust to dry. | It can be prepared by fusing 5 parts stearic 


It will be ready for use in a few days. Some} 
ald a smail quantity of resin, or use resin in- | 
stead of wax. | 

1930. To Make Tracing Paper. Lay! 
open a quire of payer, of large size, and apply 
with a clean sash tool a coat of varnish, made 
of equal parts of Canada balsam and oil of 
turpentine, to the upper surface of the first | 
sheet, then hang it on a line, and repeat the 
operation on fresh sheets until the proper 
quantity is finished. If not sufticiently trans- 
parent, a second coat of varnish may be ap- 
plied as soon as the first has become quite 


dry. 

1931. Iridescent Paper. Boil in wa- 
ter, 8 parts nut-galls, 5 parts sulphate of iron, 
4 parts each sal timinoniac and sulphate of in- 
digo, and 4 part gum-arabic. Wash the paper 
in this decoction, and then expose it: to am- 
monia. 

1932. To Powder Glass. Heut the 
glass red-hot, throw it Into cold) water; dry, 
and pulverize it, coarse or fine as required, 1! 
an iron inortar. It is used to filter acids 5 is! 
glued upon paper or muslin for polishing; also, 
to rub down corns upon the feet, after they 
have well xoaked and dried. 

1933. To Make Glass Paper or Cloth. 
Powder the glass (that with a greenish hue 
is the best), and sift it through a very fine 
Wire sieve, to separate the finest portion of 
the powder: this is for the smoothest degree 
of glass paper; sift the remainder successively 
through sieves gradually increasing in coarse- 
Ness, to suit the different degrees of the glass 


acid at a gentle heat, mixing well with 2 
parts carbolic acid and 5 parts melted paraf- 
fine, and stirring until the whole has become 
solid, and applying it to paper in the same 
manner as waxed paper is made. (See No. 
1938. ) 

1937. Solvent for Silk, Paper, &c. 
The ammonio-oxide of copper is @ solvent. for 
silk, paper, and the cellular tissue of plants. 
If its action be Jinited to a few moments it 
converts the surfaces into a gelatinous mass. 

1938. To Make Waxed Paper. Take 
cartridge or other paper, place it on a hot 
iron and rub it with bees’ wax, or make a so- 
lution of the wax in turpentine, and apply it 
with a brush. Jt is generally prepared on a 
large scale by taking a quire of paper and 
opening it flat upou a table, and then going 
overit quickly with avery hot smoothing-iron, 
against which is held a piece of wax, which, 
meiting, runs down upon the paper and is 
absorbed by it. A litdle practice will soon 
determine the amount of wax that should be 
melted off from time to time. When the 
upper sheet is saturated itis taken off, and 
the one below is treated in a similar manner. 
ANY excess of wax appliedin the first instance 
readily penetrates through to the lower lavers, 
Useful for making water or air-proof pipes, 
for chemical experiments, also for tying up 
the necks of bottles, covering preserve jars, 
and for enveloping tobacco and other substan- 
ces that require to be kept from the air, re- 
placing generally tin-foil and similar sub. 
stances. 
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1939. To Make Oiled Paper. Brush 
Bheets of paper over with boiled oil, in: which 
dissolve a little shellac carefully over a slow 
fire, and suspend them on a line until dry. 
Waterproof. Employed to tie over pots and 
Jars, and to wrap up paste blacking, ke. 

1940. Oiled Paper as a Substitute for 
Oiled Silk. Boiled linseed oil is reboiled 
with litharge, acetate of lead, sulphate of 
zinc, and burnt umber, an ounce of each to a 
gallon. The sheet of paper being laid on a 
square board, it is well covered with this 
mixture. The first sheet is covered on both 
sides ; the second, placed on this, receives one 
coating; and so on to 20 or 50. Separate and 
hang up todry. 
1941. To Make Paper Fire and Wa- 
terproof. Take 26 ounces alum, and 4 
ounces white soap, and dissolve them in a 
quart of water; into another vessel dissolve 
2 ounces guimn-arabic and 1 ounce glue, in the 
game quantity of water as the former, and 
add the two solutions together, which is now 
to be kept warm, and the paper intended to 
be made waterproof dipped into it, passed 
between rollers, and ae or, Without. the nse 
of rollers, the paper may be suspended until 
it has perfectly dripped, and then dried. The 
aluin, soap, glue, and gum, form a kind of 
artificial leather, which protects the surface 
of the paper from the action of water, and 
also renders it somewhat fireproof. A second 
immersion makes it still better. 

1942. To Make Fireproof Paper. 
Take a solution of alum an die the paper 
into it, then throw it over a line to dry. This 
is suitable to all sorts of paper, whether plain 
or colored, as well as textile fabries. Try a 
slip of the paper in the flame of & candle, and | 
if not sufficiently prepared, dip and try it a 
second time. | 

1943. To Make Fireproof Paper. 
Newspapers may be rendered fireproof by: 
dipping into a solution of soluble glass of 259 
Baume; next neutralizing the alkali by dilu- 
ted muriatie acid of 10° Baumeé while hot, | 
and drying by the atmosphere. Fire cannot! 
then destroy the texture of the paper. 

1944. To Make Paper Waterproof. | 
Melt in 10 pints hot water, 30 ounces glue, |! 
gelatine or size, and 3 ounces gum-arabic. In 
another 30) pints hot water, melt 20 ounces | 
soap and 4 pounds alu; mix both se 
together in one pot. This constitutes compo- 
sition No. 1.) In another pot heat 4 gallon | 
benzole and 1 gallon parattine, and melt in it 
24 ounces resin; let it boil until it attains a 
moderate degree of consistency. To these 
materials, resin, oil, and copal or mastic var- 
nish may, in some cases, be added. This is 
composition No, 2.0 First dip the article to be | 
waterproof into the composition No. 1 in a 
heated state, and then dry it. Next apply | 
composition No, 2, in a cooled state, with a 
brush, or in any other convenient manner. 

1945. Papier-Maché. A. plastic mate- 
rial, formed of cuttings of white or brown 
paper, boiled in water, beaten to a paste ina 
mortar, and then mixed with a solution of 
gum-arabic in size, to give tenacity. It is 
variously manufactured by being pressed into 
siled moulds, afterwards dried, covered with 
® mixture of size and lamp-black, or other- 
wise ornamented, and varnished. 
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1946. To Detect the Presence of 
Plaster in Paper. Calcine the paper in a 
close vessel, and dilute the residue with vine. 
gar, in a silver spoon; if sulphuretted hydre- 
gen is disengaged, which blackens the spoon, 
the presence of a sulphate (plaster) will be 
shown. . This adulteration has lately become 
very common among the paper-makers, with 
the view of increasing the weight. 

1947. To Detect Woody Fibre in 
Paper. The paper is touched with ordinary 
strong nitric acid. If wood fibre is present 
the paper will be colored brown, especially on 
warming. 

1948. 


make black 


Magic Copying Paper. To 

aper, take. lamp-black mixed 
with cold ial Red paper— Venetian red 
mixed with lard. Blue paper—Prussian blue 
nixed with lard. Green paper—chrome green 
mixed with lard. The above ingredients to 
be mixed to the consistency of thick paste, 
and applied to the paper with arag. Then 
take a flannel rag, and rub until all the color 
ceases coming off. These sheets, alternated 
with writing paper and written on with a 
solid pen, produce 2 or 3 copies of a letter at 
ouce. 

1949. Manifold Copyi Process, 
Thisis a method patented by Mr. Underwood, 
of London, for taking copies of writing by 
pressure; by this means ax many as twenty 
copies or more of a letter or other writing can 
be obtained. 

The copying paper is prepared by being 
wetted with a solution of 200 grains of the 
yellow or neutral chromate of potash in 1 gal- 
lon of distilled water. This paper can be 
used immediately, or may be dried, and 
damped with water when required for use. 
The copying ink to be used for the original 
writing must be made by dissolving (in a 
water-bath) about 6 pounds pure extract of 
logwood in 1 gallon distilled water. 

Damp 6 sheets of the prepared paper, and 
remove all superfluous moisture with good 
blotting paper, place the original writing on 
the upper sheet, and put in the copying-press 
for about half a minute; then remove the 
original and substitute in its place 6 more 
damp sheets of tbe paper, and press for a 
quarter of an hour. Then take the original 
again and lay it on the top of 5 more damped 
sheets of the paper, and press for about two . 
minutes; finally remove the original, and in its 
place put 3 more sheets of the paper, then 
press for a quarter of an hour. This process 
will give twenty copies. If more than twenty 
copies are to be made, the writing of the 
original should, before the ink is quite dry, be 
dusted over with a powder composed of 5 
parts extract of logwood, 1 part powdered 
gum-arabic, and 1 part powdered gum-traga- 
canth. 

1950. Process for Copying Very Old 
Niepee St. Victor gives a new 
process for copying very old writings. Ordi- 
nary copying paper is used, but is wetted with 
a thin solution of glucose or honey instead 
of water. On coming out of the press the 
paper is exposed to strong ammonia, which 
brings out very clearly lines otherwise almost 
illegible. 

1951. To Prepare Paper for Varnish- 
ing. To prevent the absorption of varnish, 
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and injury to any color or design on the pa- 
per, it is necessary to first give it 2 or 3 coats 
of size. The best size for white or delicate 
colors is made by dissolving a little isinglass 
in boiling water, or by boiling some clean 
archment cuttings until they form a clear so- 
ution; then strain through a piece of clean 
muslin. It may be applied with a clean soft 
aint-brush, tho first coat, especially, very 
ightly. The best brush for this purpose is 
the kind used by varnishers for giving the 
finishing flow coats of varnish, wide, flat and 
soft; or, where there is much danger of injur- 
ing a design, and the paper article will allawe 
of it, itis a good plan for the first coat, to 
pour the solution into a wide, flat dish, and 
pass the paper through it once, and back 
again, aud then hang it up to dry. For less 
delicate purposes, a little light-colored glue, 
svaked over night in enough water to cover it, 
and then dissolved by heat, adding hot water 
enough to dilute it sufficiently, will make an 
excellent sizing. 

1952. To Size Paper. The paper must 
be passed or steeped in a mixture of glue and 
aluin water, For transparent or semi-trans- 
parent paper, & mixture of starch, or dextrine 
and alum. eu 

1953. Albuminous Size. Beat up the 
white of an egg with twice its bulk of cold 
water, until well incorporated. Used as a 
varnish for leather binding and kid gloves; 
also to size drawing paper. 

1954. Pounce. Powdered gum sanda- 
rac generally passes under this name; it is 
used to prepare parchment for writing on, and 
to prevent ink from spreading on paper after 
erasure. Powdered cuttle-fish bone is occa- 
sionally used in the same way. Packers rub 
the surface of porous and greasy wood with a 
pounce consisting of whiting or powdered 
resin, to make it bear the ink. The colored 
powders (usually ultramarine) used by pat- 
tern drawers, for sprinkling over pricked pa- 
pers, are also called pounce. 

1955. Lithographic Paper. In order 
to prevent the ink tracings or design from ad- 
hering to and sinking into the paper, which 
would render a perfect transfer to the stone 
impossible, the surface of the paper requires 
proper preparation, 

1956. To Prepare Lithographic Pa- 
per. Lay on the paper 3 suecessive coats of 
sheep-foot jelly, L layer of cold white starch, 
and 1 laver of gamboge. The first layer is 
applied with a sponge dipped in @ hot solu- | 
tion of the jelly, thinly, but very evenly, over: 
the whole surface; the next 2 coats are laid | 
on in succession, each previous coat being first | 
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40 parts gum-arabic and 20 parts alam, Make 
a moderate paste of the starch by boiling, 
dissolve the gum and alum separately, and 
then mix all together. When well mixed, 
apply hot with a flat, smooth brush, to the 
leaves of paper. Then dry and smooth by 
passing under the scraper of the lithographic 
press. 

1958. Bernard and Delarne’s Litho- 
graphic Crayons. Melt 4 parts pure white 
wax over & slow fire; stir in by degrees 2 
parts gum Jac, broken into small pieces; next 
mix in 2 parts dried soap (made of tallow and 
soda), reduced to fine shavings; then stir in 
1 part oi] copal varnish into which 1 part 
lampblack has been previously ground. Con- 
tinue to heat and stir until the paste has ac- 
quired a popes consistence, which can be 
ascertained by forming a crayon with it in a 
mould, and allowing it to become cold. The 
mould should be first wiped with a greased 
rag. 

Lasteyrie adopts a somewhat different for- 
mula for his crayons: Dried white tallow 
soap, 6 parts; white wax, 6 parts; lampblack, 
1 part. The mee and tallow are to be put 
into a small goblet and covered up. When 
the whole is thoroughly fused by heat, and 
no clots remain, the black is gradually sprin- 
kled in with careful stirring. 

1959. Rouget’s Method of Preserv- 
ing Pencil Drawings. Thisinvention con- 
sists in fixing drawings, tracings, or sketches, 
by directly projecting on these latter any suit- 
able adhesive liquid reduced to a fine spray, 
or in what iscommonly called the atomized or 
pulverized state, by causing the liquid to pass 
rapidly under pressure through one or more 
capillary tubes or openings. By this method 
the defects of the transudation process are 
entirely done away with, besides which the 
operation is executed in less time, and may 
be performed at once by the artist without 
the slightest difficulty. For the fixing liquid, 
any colorless, or nearly colorless liquid, which 
allows of being atomized, and which, after 
becoming dry, causes the particles of the 
charcoal, or other drawing inaterials made use 
of, to adhere sufficiently firmly to the paper 
or other drawing surface, may serve for the 
purpose. Thus, for instance, a liquid which 
has given the most satisfactory results is ob- 
tained by adding to a solution of 3 ounces 
white sugar candy and 2 ounces white shellac, 
in about 2 pints spirits of wine, a decoction 
of about 1 ounce fueus cnspus (Imsh moss) 
in 1 pint distilled water. 

1960. To Fix Pencil or Chalk Draw- 
ings. Lay the drawing on its face, stretch it 


allowed to dry. The laver of starch, and then! tightly on a beard with drawing pfus, and 
the coat of gamboye, are each applied with a give the hack 2 or 3 coats of a solutien of 5 
xponge in the same way as the jelly. When) parts isinglass, or gum-arabic, in 12_ parts 
the paper is dry it must be smoothed by pass- | water, using a varnisher’s flow brush, and 
ing it through the lithographic press; the} allowing each coat to dry before laying on the 
smoother it becomes, the better. The trans-j; next. When dry, turn the drawing over, face 
fer of traces from the gamboge surface o. | unwards, and give it 1 or 2 coats in the same 
paper thus prepared is perfect. i'manner, This will usually be sufficient to 

The gamboge must be dissolved the same fix the drawing, but the addition of 1 or 2 
day it is used, as it becomes oily by stauding. | coats of a solution of 4 parts Canada balsam, 
The starch should be a day old, and the skin in 5 parts turpentine, will afford still further 
removed from its surface. | protection, 

1957. Lithographic Paper. Take! 1961. To Fix Pencil or Crayon Draw- 
rather strong, unsized paper. and cover it ings. A convenient method of fixing pencil 
With a varnish culnposed of 120 parts starch, ; or crayon drawings consists in moisteuing the 
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back of the sheet with a solution of bleached 
shellac in alcohol, care being taken not to 
have the solution either too concentrated or 
too thin, but such as will flow readily on the 
paper, making it transparent when moist,-and 
eaving no spots behind on evaporation. In 
this way the drawings will become perma- 
nently fixed, and may afterward be painted in 
water-colors 80 as to produce a very excellent 
effect. 

1962. To Fix Pencil Drawings. A 
simple method, and sutticient for general pur- 
poses, is to put into a large flat dish, a mixture 
of equal parts milk and water. The back of 
the drawing should be floated over the surface 
of the milk and water once or twice, according 
to the thickness of the paper, sufficient to 
wet it through, but not enough to allow any 
of the liquid to run on the surface of the 
drawing. Pin it ona line to dry. Some pre- 
fer using pure milk. 

1963. To Take Creases out of Draw- 
ing Paper or Engravings. Lay the paper 
or engraving, face downwards, on @ sheet 
of smooth, unsized white paper; cover it 
with another sheet of the same, very slight- 
Vy damped, and iron with a moderately warn 

at iron. 

1964. To Make Parchment Trans- 
parent. Soak a thin skin of parchment in a 
strong lye of wood ashes, often wringing it 
out till you find it becomes transparent; then 
strain it on a frame, and let it dry. This will 
be much improved if, after it is dry, it receives 
a coat, on both sides, of clear mastic varnish, 
diluted with spirits of turpentine. 

1965. To e Artificial Parchment. 
De la Rue’s patent. Strong unsized paper is 
immersed for a few seconds in oil of vitriol, 
diluted with half its volume of water. It is 
then washed in pure water or weak ammonia 
water. It strongly resembles animal parch- 


pared in the usual manner loses, to a great 
ea its pliancy, and becomes hard and 
stiff. 

1968. Papyrine. Dip white unsized 
paper for 4 a minute in strong sulphuric acid, 
and afterwards in water containing a little 
ammonia. When dried it has the toughness 
and appearance of parchment. 

1969. To Color Parchment. The only 
color given to parchment is green. Boil 8 
parts creain of tartar and 30 parts crystallized 
verdigris, in 500 parts water; when this solu- 
tion is cold, pour into it 4 parts nitric acid. 
Moisten the parchment with a brush, and then 
apply the above liquid evenly over its surface, — 
The necessary surface finish is given with 
white of eggs, or mucilage of gum-arabic. 

1970. Composition for Drawing 
Crayons. Take 6 parts shellac, 4 parts 
spirit of wine, 2 parts turpentine, 12 parts of 
coloring powder, such as Prussian blue, orpi- 
ment, white lead, vermilion, &c., and 12 parts 
clay. The clay must be thoroughly washed, 
passed through a hair sieve and dried; it is 
then well incorporated by trituration with the 
shellac (previously dissolved in the spirits of 
wine), the turpentine and the coloring pig- 
ment. The doughy mass is pressed in proper 
moulds so as to acquire the desired shape, and 
then dried by stove heat. 

1971. Charcoal Crayons. Saw the 
finest-grained, softest, and blackest pieces of 
charcoal, into slips of the size required, put 
them into a pipkin of melted wax, and allow 
them to macerate over a slow fire for half an 
hour, then take them out and lay them on 
blotting-paper to dry. The above process 
may also be employed for red and black chalk. 
Drawings made with these crayons are very 
permanent, and if warmed shghtly on the 
wrong side, the lines will adhere and become 
as durable as ink. These crayons may also 
ment, and is used for the same purposes.} be made by simply shaping the charcoal with 
The acid solution must be exactly of the! a knife. Willow charcoal should be used for 
strength indicated, and not warmer than the| this purpose. 
surrounding atmosphere. 1972. To Clean Engravings. Secure 

1966. To Paste Parchment Paper. | the engraving with drawing pins on a smooth 
Thick, smooth paper does not generally hold | board, and cover it thinly with common salt, 
long when pasted together or on wood. This | fincly powdered ; pour and squeeze lemon 
difficulty is easily overcome. If the surface! juice upon this salt, so as to dissolve a con- 
of that part of the paper which is to be joined | siderable portion of it. Now elevate one end 
be first moistened with alcohol or brandy, and | of the board, that it may form an angle of 
the glue or paste then be applied, the union! about 45° with the horizon. Pour lastly on 
will be perfect. A piece of very thin neh the engraving boiling water from a tea-kettle, 


a a a ce a ae 
a a a a 


inserted be*ween the surfaces of the parch-! until the salt and lemon juice be all washed 
ment paper «ll also make a firm joint. Glue} off; the engraving will then appear perfectly 
or paste should ve used, as gum-arabic will not | clean, and free from stains. It must be dried 
answer. grulually, on the same board, or on some 
1967. New Method of Making Parch-| sinooth surface. (See Nos. 411, fc.) 
ment Paper. An improved method of pre-| 1978. To Clean Printed Paper and 
paring this substance, consists in using the Picture Prints. Septimus Piesse gives the 
commercial oil of vitriol in an undiluted state. | following receipt. for that purpose: Fasten 
The paper is first passed through a solution of! the paper to a board with button drawing 
alum, and thoroughly dried, previous to its! pins, then wash it with water in which is 
immersion, thus preventing any undue action ‘dissolved an ounce of carbonate of ammonia 
of the corrosive principle of the vitriol. After) to every pint of water. This do with care, 
the application of the acid, the paper is passed | employing a camel's-hair brush for the pur- 
into a vat of water, and then through an alka-| pose, Then rinse the paper well with plenty 
line bath, to be again washed. Written and of fresh water. When dry, repeat the same 
printed paper may undergo this improved pro-; process for the reverse side of the paper. 
cess without materially affecting the clearness' Now wet the paper with water made sour 
and distinctness of the letters, and the paper’ with white vinegar. Finally wet the papet 
retains all its qualities, even after being wetted with water containing a little bleaching pow. 
several times in succession, while paper pro- | der, and again rinse with clean water; thea 
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dry it by exposure to air and sunshine. It’ ployed for woolens, after being freed from dirt 
will become white, excepting where printed. / and grease; but more quickly as follows: 

To stiffen the print give it a coat of parchment | 1983. To Dye Ivory Black. The 
size. Most valuable prints have been thus: ivory, being well washed in an alkaline lye, is 
restored. . steeped in a weak neutral solution of uitrate 

1974. To Transfer Engravings to of silver, and then exposed to the light, or 
Paper. Place the engraving a few seconds dried and dipped into a weak solution of hy- 
over the vapor of iodine. Dip a slip of white: drosulphuret of ammonia. 

aper in a weak solution of starch, and, when| 1984. .'To Dye Ivory Deep Black. A 

ry, in a weak solution of oil of vitriol. When : still finer and deeper black may be obtained 
again dry, lay a slip upon the engraving, aud , by boiling the ivory for some time in a strain- 
place both for a few minutes under a press. | ed decoction of logwood, and then steeping it 
The engraving will be reproduced in all its/ in a solution of red sulphate, or red acetate of 
delicacy and finish. iron. 

1975. To Print Engravings on Plas-| 1985. To Dye Ivory Red. Make an 
ter. Cover the engraved plate with ink, and! infusion of cochineal in water of ammonia, 
polish its surface in the usual way; then put} then immerse the pieces therein, having pre- 
a wall of paper round it, and, when com-j, viously soaked them for a few minutes in wa- 
pleted, pour in some finely-powdered plaster) ter very slightly acidulated with aquafortis. 
of Paris mixed in water; jerk the plate re-| 1986. Fine Red Dye for Ivory. A 
peatedly, to allow the air bubbles to fly up-! beautiful red color may be imparted to ivor 
wards, and let it stand 1 hour; then take the; thus: Take 4 parts, by weight, picric acid, 
cast off the plate, and a very perfect impres-; and dissolve in 250 parts boiling water; add, 
sion will be the result. after-cocling, 8 parts liquid ammonia. Dis- 

1976. Hydrographic Paper. This is) solve also 2 parts crystallized fuchsine (ma. 
a name given to paper xo prepared, that, when’ genta) in 45 parts alcohol, dilute with 378 
written upon with water, or some other color- | parts hot water, and next add 50 parts ammo- 
less fluid, instead of ink, the characters will! nia. As soon as the red color of the magenta 
become visible. solution has disappeared, the two solutions 

1977. To Write Black Characters are mixed together. Ivory and bone should 
with Water. Thoroughly dry and reduce, be placed in very weak nitric or hydrochloric 
to a very fine powder a mixture of 4 parts acids before being immersed in the ammonia- 
nut-galls, and 1 part calcined sulphate of iron; | cal liquid; wood cannot be dyed by this 1i- 
rub it over the surface of the paper, then quid unless it has been previously painted 
forcing it into the pores by powerful pressure; over with paste made from flour. When to 
brush off the loose portion, and a pen dipped | the anmmoniacal liquid some gelatine solution 
in water will write black. be added, it may serve as a red ink which 

1978. To Write Blue Characters doex not attack steel pens. By varying the 
with Water. Prepare the paper with a! proportions of the magenta and picric acid, 
mixture of sesquisulphate of iron and ferroey- | the tints obtamed may be varied from a bluish 
anide of potassium, by the same method as! red to a bright orange-red. The colors do not 
the last receipt. Write with water as before, appear until the ammonia is evaporated. 
and the characters will appear blue. 1987. To Dyelvory Blue. Steepit in 

1979. To Produce Brown Writing a weak solution of sulphate of indigo which 
with Water. Instead of the sulphate of has been nearly neutralized with salt of tartar; 
iron in the last receipt, use sulphate of cop-. or in a solution of Prussian blue. A still bet- 

er; and characters written with water will: ter plan is to steep in the dyer’s green indigo 
@ reddish-browt. Vat; or, Insert the ivory for 15 to 20 minutes 

1980. To Write Blue with a Colorless in diluted muriatic acid (4 ounce of acid for 1 
Fluid. Wet the paper with a solution of: pound of water, having the taste of a good 
ferrocyanide of potassium, and dry it again; ! Vinegar), and from this acidulated water trans- 
write on it with a pen dipped in a solution of | fer the ivory into a more or less concentrated 
sesquisulphate of iron, aud the writing will: selution of indige-carmine (soluble indigo), 
be blue. | and keep it in that solution until the ivory 

has assumed a uniform blue color; then dry 
and polish. 
1988. To Dye Ivory Purple. Stee 
Vvory, Alabaster, &C. The |in a weak eel saltiann of taeilddde at 
following receipts relate to the manipu-| gold, and then expose it to the light. Or, 
lation of ivory, bone, alabaster, meerschaum, | soak the ivory in a solution of sal ammoniae 
horn. tortoise-shell, pearl, and marble. Into 4 times its weight of nitrous acid. 

1982, To Coloror DyeIvory orBone.' 1989. To Dye Ivory Green. Dissolve 
With regard to dyeing ivory, it may in gen-| verdigris in vinegar, and steep the pieces 
eral be observed, that the colors penetrate: therein for a short time, observing to use a 
better before the surface is polished than after- | glass or stoneware vessel ; or in a solution of 
wards. Should any dark spots appear, they; verdigris, 2 parts, and salammoniace, 1 part, in 
may be cleared up by rubbing them with’ soft water; or, dye the ivory blue by the 
chalk; after which the ivory should he dyed third receipt for that purpose, and then insert 
once more, to produce a perfect uniformity of ina solution of picrie acid, as prescribed for 
shade, On taking it out of the boiling hot the dark lemon color. (See No. 1991.) 
dve bath, it should be plunged immediately; 1990. To Dye Ivory Yellow. Steep 
into cold water, to prevent the chance of fis- the ivory in a bath of neutral chromate of 
sures being caused by the heat. Tvery may: potash, and afterwards in a boiling solution of 
be dyed by any of the ordinary methody em-. acetate of lead, 
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Or: Steep the pieces for 24 hours inasolu-| 1998. To Restore Yellow Ivory te 
tion of sugar of lead, then take them out, and ‘its Original Whiteness. A thin a 
when dry, tinmerse them in a solution of chro- ; paste is prepared in a pot, and heated over a 
mate of potassa. | Stove 5 the ivory is placed in this and left 
Or: Dissolye as much of the best orpiment ; until white, when it is taken out, dried, ané 
in water of ammonia or hartshorn as it will: polished. 
take up, then steep the pieces therein for some | 1999. To Bleach Articles made ot 
hours; lastly, take them out and dry them, !Ivory. This process is recommended by Dr. 
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when they will turn yellow. 
1991. To Dye Ivory Dark Lemon. 


Dissolve ounce picric acid in $ ounce boiling 
water. Dilute 4 ounce strong sulphuric acid 
with ¢ ounce hot water, by pouring the acid 


J. Artus. The objects made of this substance 
are first placed into a solution containing 114 
ounces carbonate of soda in crystals, and 45% 
ounces water. After having been left in this 
| fluid for 2 days, the ivory objects are well 


gradually into the water. Insert theivory in; washed in pure water, and then immersed into 
the acidulated water, turn it around repeated- | a solution composed of 17 ounces sulphite of 
ly, in order to admit the acid to all parts, re-| soda, and 454 ounces water, and kept therein 
move the ivory from the fluid and dry it.|for 5 or 6 days, after which time there is 
Then insert the dried ivory in the boiling so-j|added to the liquid, yet containing the ivory 
lution of picric acid, turn it also around, and | objects, 1 ounce hydrochloric acid diluted 
leave it in the solution until all parts appear] with 54 ounces water. After the acid has 
of a uniform vellow color. Then remove it} been added, the vessel (glass or porcelain) 
from the solution of picrie acid, dry, and pol- {containing the liquid and ivory should be 
ish the ivory with soap water and finely levi- } covered and left standing for from 24 to 36 
gated chalk. After the polishing the ivory, hours, after which time the ivory is taken out, 


possesses & permanent dark lemon-yellow 
color. 

1992, To Dye Ivory Violet. Dyered, 
and afterwards blue; or place the ivory in a 
highly-diluted solution of tin, and boil in the 
logwood bath. 

1993. Aniline Dyes for Ivory. Any 
of these colors give a fine and permahent col- 
or to ivory by immersion. 

1994. To MakelIvory Flexible. Ivory 
is rendered exible by immersion ina solution 
of pure phosphoric acid (specific gravity 1.13) 
until it loses, or partially loses its opacity. 
when it ix washed in clean cold water, and 
dried. In this state it is as flexible as leather, 
but gradually hardens by exposure to dry air. 
Immersion in hot water, however, restores its 
softness and pliancy. The following method 
may also be employed: Put the ivory to 
soak in 3 ounces nitric acid mixed with 15 
ounces water. In 3 or 4 days the ivory will be 
soft. 

1995. To Dye Ivory when Softened. 
If it is desired to dye ivory when thus soften- 
ed, dissolve, in spirits of wine, such color as 
nay be desired to use. When the spirits of 
Wine is sufficiently tinged with the color, 
plunge in the ivory, and leave it there till it is 
dyed to suit. 

1996. To Harden Ivory. To harden 
ivory after it has been softened, wrap it up in 
a sheet of white paper, cover it with dry, de- 
crepitated salt, and lay it by for 24 hours, 
when it will be restored to its original hard- 
ness. 

1997. To Bleach Ivory. Ivory is 
whitened or bleached by rubbing it with fine- 
ly powdered pumice-stone and water, and ex- 
posing it tothe sun whilst still moist, under 
& glass shade, to prevent desiccation and the 
occurrence of cracks; observing to repeat 
the process until a proper effect is: produeed. 
Ivory may also be bleached by immersion for 
& short time in water holding a little sulphur- 
ous acid, chloride of lime, or chlorine in selu- 
tion; or by exposure to the fumes of burning 
sulphur, largely diluted with air. | In many 
Cases Wherg, asin piano keys, the ivery can- 
not be removed, the polishing process will be 
found partially successful. 


washed in clean water, and dried. The quar- 
tities of ingredients herein specified suffice for 
1224 ounces of ivory, 

| 2000. To Polish Ivory. If ivory be 
‘polished with putty-powder and water, by 
| means of a rubber made of hat, it will ina 
short time produce a fine gloss, Or, set the 
ivory in the turner’s wheel, and, after having 
worked it, take some rushes and puinice-stone, 
mix asubtle powder with water, and rub till 
it becomes perfectly smooth ; then heat it: by 
‘turning it over a piece of linen or sheepskin 
‘and when hot rub it with a little whitening 
diluted with olive oil; then rub it with a little. 
dry whitening alone, and finally with a piece 
of soft white rag, and the ivory will look re- 
markably white. 
| 2001; Fluid for Marking Ivory. 
| Take nitrate of silver, 2 parts; nitric acid, 1 
| part; water, 7 parts; mux. 

2002. Etching Fluid forIvory. Take 
of diluted sulphuric acid and diluted muriatic 
acid, equal parts. Mix. 

2008. Etching VWarnish for Ivory. 
White wax, 2 parts; tears of mastic, 2 parts. 
Mix. 

2004. To Etch on Ivory. Cover the 
ivory to be etched with athin coating of bees’ 
wax, then trace the figure you desire to. pre- 
sent through the wax. Pour over it a strong 
solution of nitrate of silver. | Letit remain a 
sufficient length of time, then remove it, with 
the wax, by washing in warm water. The 
design will be left in dark lines on the ivory. 

2005. ToGildIvory. Immerse it ina 
solution of nitro-muriate of gold, and then, 
while yet damp, expose it to hydrogen gas. 
Wash it afterwards in clean water. Another 
plan of gilding ivory is by immersing it in a 
fresh solution of protosulphate of iron, and 
afterwards in a »olution of chloride of gold. 

2006. To Silver Ivory. Immerse the 
ivory in a weak solution of nitrate of silver, 
and let it remain till the solution has given it 
a deep yellow color; then take it out and im- 
merse it in clear water, and expose it in the 
water to the rays of the sun. In about 3 
hours the ivory acquires a black color ; but the 
black surface, on being rubbed, soon becomes 
changed to a brilliant silver. 
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2007. To Clean Ivory Ornaments. | ent, in order to give it a near resemblance to 
When ivory ornaments get yellow or dusky-/ the tortoise-shell. The horn must remain in 
looking, wash them well in soap and water) this manner covered with the paste till it is 
with a small brush, to clean the carvings, and | thoroughly dry; when, the paste being brushed 
place them, while wet, in full sunshine; wet! off, the horn will be found partly opaque and 
them for 2 or 3 days, several times a day, with | partly transparent, in the manner of tortoise- 
soapy water, still keeping them in the sun; / shell, and, when put over a foil of Dutch gold 
then wash them again, and they will be beau- | metal, will be scarcely distinguishable from it. 
tifully white. . It requires some degree of fancy and judg- 

2008. Bone for Ornamental Pur-/ ment to dispose of the paste in such o man- 

ses ix treated in a similar way to ivory, ; ner as to form a varicty of transparent parts, 

ut less carefully, owing to its inferior value. | of different magnitudes and figures, to look 
The bones of living animals may be dyed by | like the effect of nature; and it will be an 
mixing madder with their food. The bones|improvement to add semi-transparent parts, 
of young pigeons may thus be tinged of a} which may be done by mixing whiting with 
rose color in 24 hours, and of a deep scarlet in |; some of the paste, to weaken its operation in 
3or4 dave; but the bones of adult animals! particular places, by which spots of a reddish- 
tuke fully 2 weeks to acquire a rose color. | brown will be produced, which, if properly 
The bones nearest the heart become tinged i interspersed, especially on the edges of the 
soonest. In the same way logwood and the! dark parts, will greatly increase the beauty of 
extract of logwood will tinge the bones of; the work, and its similitude to real tortoise- 
young pigeons purple. shell. 

2008. ‘Ivory Sizeor Jelly. The dust} 2017. To Stain Horn in Imitation 
or shavings (ivory dust, ivory shavings) of the | of Tortoise-shell, Mix anequal quantity of 
turner, form a beautiful size or jelly when | quicklime and red lead with strong soap Lees, 
boiled ino water. lay it on the horn with a small brush, in imi- 

2010. Artificial Ivory for Photo- 
graphy. Tablets for photography are made 
by mingling finely pulverized) sulphate of 
baryta or heavy spar with gelatine or albumen, 
compressing*the product into sheets and dry- 
inyz it. 

2011. Artificial Ivory. The process 
by which the most successful imitation of 
natural ivory is obtained appears to consist in 
dissolving either india-rubber or gutta-percha 
in chloroform, passing chlorine through the 
solution until it haus acquired a light yellow 
tint, next washing well with aleohol, then 
adding, in fine powder, either sulphate of} 2019. To Polish Tortoise-Shell or 
baryta, sulphate of lime, sulphate of lead,| Horn, Having scraped the work perfectly 
alumina, or chalk, in quantity proportioned to; smooth and level, rub it with very fine sand- 
the desired density and tint, kneading well, ; paper or Dutch rushes; repeat the rubbing 
and finally subjecting to heavy pressure. Aj with a bit of felt dipped in very finely pow- 
very tough product, capable of taking a very; dered charcoal with water, and, lastly, with 
high polish, is obtainable in this way. rotten-stone or putty-powder; and finish with 

2012. Horn. For practical purposes, {a piece of soft wash-leather, damped with ao 
the horns of the goat and sheep are preferred | hittle sweet oil; or, still better, rub it with sub- 
for their whiteness and transparency. Nitrate of bismuth by the palm of the hand. 

2013. To Dye Horn. Horn is dyed| 2020. Alabaster. Oriental alabaster is 
with the same dyes, and in the same manner, ; i substance of a pure, semi-transluecent white- 
axivory., (See Nos, 192, §e.) hess, occasionally found variegated with un- 

2014. To Prepare Horn. Horn is dulating veins of yellow, red) and = brown. 
softened. by sawing it into plates or sheets, }The common alabaster, usually met with in 
and then exposing it to powerful pressure; ornaments &¢., is made of gypsum (plaster of 
between hot iron plates. Before pressing, | Paris), and prepared so as to imitate the gen- 
the pith has to be removed, and the texture uine. The following receipts are for the 
saftened, first by soaking for some days, and!) gypsum imitation, and not the real alabaster. 
then boiling in water. By using any of the hardening processes, 

2015. To Unite Horn. The surfaces} beantit{ul imitations of marble may be pro. 
and edges of pieces of horn may be united or duced, but they require great care and skill. 
cemented together by softening by the heat.| 2021. To Engrave or Etch on Imita- 
of boiling water, then placing the parts in tion Alabaster, Cover every part of the 
contact under strong presstire in a vise, and surface, except those portions to be etched, 
aviin exposing to the heat of boiling water. | with a solution of 1 part white wax in 4 parts 

2016. ToDyeor Stain Horn Tortoise-. oil of turpentine, thickening with a little tinely 
shell Color. The horn to be dyed must be powdered white lead; immerse the cast in 
first pressed into proper plates, scales, or: water for from 20 to 50 hours, according to 
other flat form, and the following mixture, the effect desired. Then wash off the cover- 
prepared: Tuke of quicklime 2 parts, and’ ing solution with oi] of turpentine, and brush 
Wiha I part; temper them together to the, over carefully the etched parts with powdered 
consistence of a soft: paste, with soap lve.) gypsum (plaster of Paris), The etching is 
Put this paste over all the parts of the horn, produced by the solvent action of the water 
except such as are proper to be left transpar- | on the gypsum. 


dry, repeat it two or three times, 

2018. To Join or Weld Tortoise-shell 
or Horn. Provide a pair of pincers or 
tongs, constructed so as to reach 4 inches 
beyond the rivet; then have the tortoise-shell 
filed clean toa lap-joint, carefully observing 
that there is no grease about it; wet the 
joint with water, apply the pincers hot, fol- 
lowing them with water, and the shell will be 
joined as if it were one piece, The heat must 
not be so great as to burn the shell, therefore 
try it first on a piece of white paper. 


rm a a gs 


tation of the mottle of tortoise-shell; when _ 
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2022. To Harden Alabaster. Expose! good color for busts, medallions, &c. For 
the unpolished articles for from 12 to24 hours’ rough and architectural purposes, the colors 
to a heat about equal to thie ot a Baker's. are commonly added to a solution of clear 
oven; withdraw from the heat, and when con- size, which is then made into a paste with 
siderably cooled, immerse them for from 2 to5 > plaster. Tn this manner colored stucco of 
minutes in pure river water. The operation | great hardness and durability is produced. 
may be repeated a second time, and 3 urs days) Objects formed from the solid alabaster may 
are allowed to elapse before polishing thei. |be stained in the same way, and with the 
A weak solution of alum iv rater may ve! same materials, as marble. (See Nos. 2036, §-c.) 
substituted for the river wate. 2030. To Polish Alabaster. The ob- 
2023. To Dress Plaster of Paris with ject, received in the rough state from the 
Wax in Imitation or Alabaster. Ji, the; hands cf the sculptor or turner, is rubbed 
cast or model, previously warmed, and sus-; with finely-powdered pumice-stone, or dried 
pended by a4 fine silken cord or wire into the | shave-grass (equisetum) und water, and after- 
purest white wax, melted in any suitable ves-, Wards with a paste formed of finely-powdered 
sel. The operation should be repeated until’ and sifted slacked lime and water. The rough 
the liqnid wax begins to rest unabsorved on polish thus produced is then brought up and 
the surface of the plaster, when the article, finished off by friction with finely-powdered 
must be placed aside (suspended) until the tale, or French chalk, until a satiny lustre is 


next day, when it may be polished with a 
clean brush. None but the hardest, purest, 
and whitest wax will do forthe above purpose. 
That commonly sold is mixed with spermaceti, 
stearine, or tallow, and not unfrequently with 
Japanese wax and potato starch. (See No. 
1582. ) 


produced, 

2031. To Prevent Expansion or 

§ ein Casting Plaster. Use lime 

water instead of plain water to mix the plaster 

,Of Paris. $ an ounce of sulphate of potassa 

dissolved in each quart of water will have the 
isame effect, but weakens the plaster. 


2024. To Render Plaster Figures! 2082. To Make Artificial Marble 
Durable. First thoroughly dry the plaster! for Paper woeot or other Fancy 
fivure in a warn dry atmosphere; place it in’ Articles. Soak plaster of Paris in a solution 
& vessel and cover it with the clearest linseed of alum; bake itin an oven, and then grind it 
oil, just warm, After 12 hours, take it out, to a powder. In using, mix it with water, 
drain, and let it dry ina place free from dust.! and to produce the clouds and veins, stir in 
When dry it will look like wax, and can bej/ any dry color you wish; this will) become 
washed without injure. very hard, and is susceptible of a high polish. 

2025. To Harden Plaster. Mix up| 2033. To Polish Mother-of-Pearl. Go 
the plaster of Paris with a weak solution of; over it with pumice stone, finely powdered 
gun arabic (L ounce to 1 pint of water); or, ' (first washed to separate the impurities and 
for common purposes, a weak solution of size. i dirt), with which you may polish it very 
This not only renders the plaster harder, bu€; smooth; then apply putty powder as directed 
gives the surface a pleasing smoothness, for ivory, and it will produce a fine gloss 

2026. To Harden Imitation Alabas-| anda good color. (See No. 2000.) 
ter with Alum. Suspend the article bya; 2084, To Clean Alabaster. Soap well 
fine sitken cord or wire In a strong and per-| and wash with hot water. If stained, apply 
fectly clear solution of alum, letting it remain; fuller’s earth, pipe-clay, or whiting, for 3 or 4 
until the alum crystallizes on the surface ;;hours, then wash off. If very dirty and 
then polish with a wet cloth. stained, first wash with aquafortis diluted 

2027. To Make Hard Plaster of, with water. Or: Take ground pumice stone 
Paris. Mix with weak alum water, instead of the finest quality, and mix it up with ver- 
of water, for casting; or, a solution of 1} or! juice; let it stand for 2 hours, then dip in a 


2 ounces of gum-arabic to the pint of water ; 
or, for common purposes, & Weak solution of 
size may be used. 

2028. To Harden Plaster with Sul- 
phate of Potassa. If equal parts of com- 
mon ealcined plaster of Parts and of sulphate 
of potassa be mixed together, they will harden 
in a Moment with less than an equivalent 
weight of water; so much so, indeed, that the 
mixture cannot be poured out of the vessel. 
If, however, L part of each of the salts and 2 
of water be used, they form a& mass which can- 
not be poured out, and the surtace of which 


will be found coated with a crust of sulphate | 
The rapidity of hardening, there-> 


of potash. 
fore, can be made to vary with the percentage 
of water, the mass solidifving even if 6 parts 
of water be used. 

2029. To Stain or Color Alabaster. 


This is effected bY mixing with the water! 


used for working the gypsum, any of the or- 
dinary pigments or colored solutions that are 
not decomposed by contact with sulphate or 
carbonate of lime, A. little sienna in very 
fine powder, or ground with water, imparts @ 


sponge and rub the alabaster with it; | wash 
with a linen cloth and fresh water, and dry 
with clean Jinen rags. Any kind of imarble 
may be done in the same manner. 
2035. To Polish Marble. With a 
piece of very fine sandstone, rub the slab 
backward and forward, using very fine sand 
and water, till the marble appears equally 
rough, and not in seratches; next use a finer 
stone and finer sand, till its surface appears 
equally gone over; then, with fine emery- 
powder and a piece of felt or old hat wrapped 
round a weight, rub it till all the marks Vote 
by the former process are worked out, and it 
appears with a comparative gloss on its sure 
face. Afterward finish the polish with putty 
powder and fine clean rags. As soon as the 
face appears of a good: gloss, do net put any 
Inore powder on the rags, but rub it well, and 
na short time it will have a fine polish. De 
feets may also be brought up with tripoli, fol 
lowed by putty powder; both being used 
l alone with water. 
2036. To Dye or Stain Marble. 
Marble may be stained or dyed of various 
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colors by applying their solutions to the stone ! zine, a fine blue color; sulphuret of antimony 
made suthciently hot to make the liquid just) gives a less greenish blue than the zine, but 
simmer on the surface. Success in the appli- | with much smoke; amber, resin and common 
cation of the colors requires considerable ex-! salt afford a yellow fire. Lycopodium burns 
perience. By their skillful use a pleasing with a rose color and a magnificent flame, &e. 
effect, both of color and grain, may be pro-: 2049. The Leading Fireworks. The 
duced. The following are the substances, leading simple fireworks are rockets, Roman 
usually employed for this purpose : icandles, flowerpots or gerbs, mines, and their 
2037. Blue Stain for Marble. Tinc- | adaptations or varieties; quick fires of ditfer- 
ture or solution of litmus, or an alkaline solu- ent kinds and colors in cases, such as golden 
tion of indigo. (See No, 2036. ) rain, spur fire, &c.; slow fires in cases and pots, 
2038. Brown Stain for Marble. | as blue lights, Bengal lights, &e. These form 
Tincture of logwood. (See No, 2036.) the fundamental principles of all pyretechnic 
2039. Crimson Stain for Marble. display. The endless variety of their combi- 
A solution of alkanct root in oil of turpentine. ‘nations in the shape of vertical and horizontal 
(See No. 2036.) wheels and “set pieces,” requires considerable 
2040. Flesh Color Stain for Marble. fertility ofinvention and mechanical ingenuity, 
Wax tinged with alkanet root, and applied to: combined with a thorough practical knowledge 
the marble hot enough to melt it. (See No.| of the nature of firework compositions, and 


2036. ) the appropriate means of displaying thein to 
2041. Gold Color Stain for Marble. ! the best advantage. The weights used in the 


A mixture of equal parts of white vitriol, sal following receipts are avoirdupois. 

anmoniac, and verdigrix, all in fine powder,| 2050. To Make Plain Rockets. The 

carefully applied. (See No. 2036.) ‘cases are made of stout cartridge paper, rolled 
2042. Green Stain for Marble. An on a rod whose thickness is equal to the de- 

alkaline solution or tincture of sap green, or sired diameter of the bore. The rod is slightly 


wax strongly colored with verdigris, or stain 
the stone first blue, and then yellow. (See 
No, 2036.) 

2043. Red Stain for Marble. 


of dragon's blood, alkanet root, or cochineal. ' phial. 


(See No. 2036.) 


tapering, to allow of its easier withdrawal 
after the case is rolled and pasted. The 
narrower end of the ease is choked; that is, 


Tincture a neck is made in it, similar to the neck of 4 


(See No, 2053.) The composition 
(see No. 2054) is next rammed tightly into 


2044. Yellow Stain for Marble. | the case (see No. 2052), which is supported by 
Tincture of gamboge, turmeric, or saffron.:a closely fitting mould during this operation, 
(See No. 2036. ) ifinishing with asmall charge of gunpowder 

2045. Acids Injurious to Marble.!to explode when the rocket goes out. The 
Marble being a carbonate of lime, and the two’ top of the case is then stopped with clay and 
substances not having a very great athnity, a conieal cap fastened on, to decrease the 
care should be taken in the use of marble: resistance of the air in its upward flight; and 
furniture and ornaments, as tables, mantels, | the bottom or choked end of the case is fur- 
statuary, ete. Acids of any kind will more or nished with pruning and touch-paper. The 
less affect narble, and they should not be al-, whole is secured to the end of a willow stick, 
lowed to touch it. The slabs on which acids to direct its course through the air, 
are allowed to stand soon lose their polish, 2051. To Make Display Rockets. 
and are Jiable to a degree of disintegration | Rockets whose discharge ends in display, are 
Which impairs their beauty. Fruits, sauces, | furnished with an extra case, called the pot, 
vinegar, ete, should not be allowed to come! about $ the length of the rocket; its inside 
In contact with a marble-topped table or diameter is the same as the outside diameter 
shelf. iof the rocket case, over Which it Is ae 

2046. To Polish Meerschaum. The firmly, and takes the place of the conical cap. 
dust of meerschaum is the best article for this; The garniture, consisting of stars, serpents, 
purpose. &e., as the case may be (see No, 3055), is in- 

2047. Artificial Meerschaum. Arti-!serted in the pot and connected with the 
ficial meerschatun may be made byimimersing | charge in the rocket case by a quick match. 
carbonate of magnesia ina warm solution of (Sce No. 2060.) The whole is finished with 
kilicate of soda or potash for some time, or by! the clay and cap, the same as the head of a 

recipitating from a@ solutivn of epsom salts simple rocket. 

y means of the silicates. 2052. To Charge Rocket Cases. In 
charging rocket Gases, mn order to increase 
the rapidity of its discharge a wire is some- 
times inserted through the centre of the 
charge, the rammer being constructed with a 

yrotechny. This is the art of, small bore through its length, to receive this 
Inaking fireworks. The three principal; wire when ramming the charge. This wire is 
materials emploved in this art are charcoal, | withdrawn when the charge is complete, and 
saltpetre, and sulphur, combined with filings of the space it has left is filled with a quick 
iron, steel, copper or zinc, or with resin, cams match (see No, 2000), which thus sets fire to 
phor, Lycopodium and other substances, to) the entire charge at once, “This central space 
lnpart color, or to modify the effect and dura- jis called the soul of the rocket, and the adop 
tion of the combustion, Gunpowder is used.} tion of this arrangement is  uecessary for 
either in) grain, hai’ crushed, or meal (finely | large rockets, especially those having heavy 
ground), as circumstances may require, Tron; pots. 
filings give red and bright spots. Copper| 2053. To Choke Firework Cases. A 
tiliugs give a greenish tint to flame; those of) short cylindrical piece of wood, of the same 


12053 
diameter as the thin end of the rod used for! 2060. To Make Quick Match. Quick 


rolling ® case, is furnished with a wire, the’ match is made by munersing lamp-wick in a 
thickness of which must be the same as the solution of saltpetre with meal powder, wind: 
desired bore of the choke. 
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The end of the; ing it on a frame, and afterwards dusting with 
meal powder. To 23 ounces cotton, take salt. 
petre, L pound; alcohol, 2 quarts; water, 3 
quarts; solution of isinglass (1 ounce to the 
pint), 3 gallons; mealed powder, 10 pounds. ¢ 
2061. Inextinguishable Match. Taka 
rod has a hole bored in it to receive this wire!4 parts dry nitre, 2 gunpowder, 2 chareoal, 
loosely. A is the rod on which the case is to. and 1 sulphur, and mix them; then ram tho 
be rolled; C the cap of the same diameter as | compound into paper cases 9 inches in length 
the end of the rod, having the wire inserted/and of the thickness of a common quill. 
firmly in its axis. The rod is bored, as the} When this composition is inflamed, rain will 
dotted lines at B denote, to receive the Wire.' not extinguish it; the burning end of the 
The outside dotted lines indicate a case on! match must be cut off to stay the fire. 
the rod, choked at N. This is effected by| 2062. To Make Roman Candles. Tho 
stretching a piece of strong cord, a single: cases for Roman candles are not choked, but 
turn of which is passed round the case at N,| well secured at the bottom with clay. A 
compressing it firmly and leaving a bore of; small charge of gunpowder is first  intro- 
the same size as the wire between the rod and duced, then a star, followed by a charge of 
the cap. In rolling a case to be choked, thei composition (see No, 2063); these are gently 
paper should be used in pieces, each piece, rammed down, and the same routine of gun- 
wide enough to make about 3 thicknesses: powder, star, and composition, is repeated 
when rolled over the red, and the choking, until the case is full. Lastly, prime and close 
done after each piece is rolled. When finish-; with touch paper. The stars are flat cylinders 
ed, the rod is withdrawn from the mouth of of a paste composition, cut to fit the bore of 


the case, and the cap and wire from the other | 
end. 

2054, Composition for Rockets. For 
2 ounce rockets :—Mix 544 parts mitre (salt-' 
petre), 18 parts sulphur, and 273 of charcoal, 
allin fine powder. Sift through lawn. For. 
4 ounce rockets :—64 parts nitre, 16 parts sul-- 
phur, and 20 parts charcoal. For 8 ounce to 1 
pound rockets :—62% parts nitre, 153% parts sul- 
phar, and 214 parts ¢ arcoal. For rockets 4%. 
Inch in diameter :—16 parts nitre, 4 parts sul- | 
phur, and 7 parts charcoal. For rockets 14 
Inches in diameter use 1 part more nitre, and 
for still larger rockets, another additional part , 
nitre. By using 1 part Jess charcoal, and | 
adding respectively 3, 4, and 5 parts fine steel 
filings, the above are converted into brilliant 
Jires; or, Dy using coarse iron filings, and 
still less chareoal, they become Chinese fire. 

2055. Chinese Firefor Sky Rockets. 
If Zineh or under, nitre, 16 parts; charcoal, 
4 parts; sulphur, 8 parts; cast-iron borings, | 
4parts. Mix. Or: If over 1 inch and under! 
2 inches bore, nitre 16 parts; charcoal, 4 parts; 
sulphur, 4 parts; iron borings, 5 parts. Mix. 

2056. Golden Rain. Mealed powder, 4, 
ounces; saltpetre, 1 pound; sulphur, 4 ounces; 
brass filings, 1 ounce; sawdust, 2¢ ounces; 
glass powder, 6 drachms. 

2057. Silver Rain. Mealed powder, 2 
ounces; saltpetre, 4 ounces; sulphur, Lounce; 
eteel dust, } ounce. | 

2058. Trailed Stars for Rockets and! 
Roman Candles. Sultpetre, 4 ounces; sul- | 
phar, 6 ounces; sulphate of antimony, 2 oun-: 
ces; resin, 4 ounces. With sparks. Mealed , 
powder, 1 ounce; saltpetre, 1 ounce; camphor, | 
2 ounces. Other receipts for stars suitable 
for rocket garniture will be found under the | 
head of “ Colored Fires.” (See No, 2065, ¢.) 

2059. To Prepare Touch Paper. 
Soak unglazed paper in a solution of nitre in’ 
Vinegar or water, The stronger the solution, . 
the taster will it burn. A good plan is to dip 
itin a weak solution, drv it, trv it, and if it 
burns too slowly, make the solution stronger 
and dip it again to make it burn faster. 


the case, and having a bole bored in their cen- 
tre to allow the fire to pass through to the 
charge behind them. The stars which = are 
nearest to the mouth of the case should fit a 
little tightly, and gradually a little more loose- 
lv as they are further from the mouth. The 
charges of powder behind them should also 
decrease by degrees as their position is fur- 
ther from the mouth of the case. It is also 
advisable to put a loose wad of one thickness 
of paper, with a hole in the centre, between 
each star and the gunpowder behind it. 

2063. Composition for Roman Can- 
dles. Mix 4 pound meal-powder, 24 pounds 
saltpetre, and 4 pound each sulphur and glass 
dust. 

2064. Colored Stars may be made by 
using any of the receipts for colored fires, 
with a solution of isinglass, £ ounce; cam- 
phor, 4 ounce; and alcohol, $ ounce. Make 
Into cylindrical cakes of the requisite size, 
punch a hole in the centre of each, roll in 
gunpowder, aud dry in the sun. 

2065. Colored Fires. (ireat care is 
necessary ino the preparation of these com- 
bustibles, The ingredients should be sepa- 
rately reduced to powder and sifted; then put 
into well-corked, wide-mouthed bottles until 
the time for mixing them for use. Colored 
fires deteriorate rapidly by keeping, and are 
nearly all dangerously inflammable; they 
should, theretore, be mixed as soon as possi- 
ble before using them. The ingredients 
should be pure and perfectly dry; uniformly 
powdered, but not so fine as to be dusty. 
Nitrate of strontia, alum, carbonate of soda, 
and other crystals, should be gently heated in 
an iron pan until they lose their water of 
ervstalization aud eruinble into dry powder. 
(See Drying, No, 3842.) Chlorate of potas- 
xa must be very cautiously handled, as it ex- 
plodes by moderate friction, The requisite 
quantity of each ingredient should be weighed 
and placed on a clean sheet of white paper, 
and mixed lightly with a bone knife: they 
may then be more thoroughly mixed by sift 


‘ing through a tine wire seive, 
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2066. Colored Fires for Illuminations. 
Pack the compounds lightly into small cups 


or pans. 
&c. 
pill- 


67. Oolored Fires for Stars 
The compounds may be put into small 
boxes, with alittle priming and a quick match 
(see No. 2060) attached to each. If kept, 
they should be py where no damage can hap- 
pen in case of their catching fire. 

2068. To Make Colored Fires. The 
following receipts for the preparation of these 
effective aids in pyrotechnic and dramatic 
display, are among the very best that are 
known. These fires have in some theatres 
been assisted, if not superseded, by the calcium 
light; color being communicated by passing 
the rays of light through colored glass. The 
unpleasant smell of colored fires is avoided, 
and the effects can be prolonged at pleasure, 
instead of lasting merely a few moments. 

2069. Blue Fire. Mix 2 parts realgar 
(red arsenic), 3 parts charcoal, 5 parts chlorate 
of potassa, 13 parts sulphur, and 77 parts 
nitrate of baryta. 

2070. Bird’s Blue Fire. 1 part char- 
coal, 1 part orpiment (yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic), 16 parts black sulphuret of antimo- 
ny, 48 parts nitre, and 64 parts sulphur. 

2071. Bengal, or Blue Signal Light, 
used at Sea. 1 part tersulphide of antimo- 
ny, 2 parts sulphur, and 6 parts dry nitre. 
(See No. 2065.) 

2072. Bengal Lights. Braunschweizer 
recommends the following mixtures as not 
es injurious fumes: For red lights: 

parts nitrate of strontia, 3 parts shellac, 14 
parts chlorate of potasxa. For green: 9 parts 
nitrate of baryta, 3 parts of shellac, 14 parts 
chlorate of potassa. For blue: 8 parts am- 
moniacal sulphate of copper, 6 parts chlorate 
of potassa, 1 part of shellac. 

73. Blue Fire for Stage Effect. 
15 parts of sulphur, 15 parts sulphate of po- 
tussa, 15 parts ammonio-sulphate of copper, 
27 parts nitre, and 28 parts envorite of potassa, 
The blue is made darker or lighter by increus- 
ing or diminishing the potassa and copper in- 
gredients. This is Marchand’s preparation. 

2074. Marsh’s Blue Fire. Mix 7 
parts sulphate of copper, 24 sulphur, and 69 
parts chlorate of potassa. 

2075. Marsh’s Crimson Fire for Pots. 
Mix 17 parts chlorate of potassa, 23 willow 
charcoal, 90 parts sulphur, and 270 parts 
nitrate of strontia. 

2076.  Marsh’s Crimson Fire for 
Stars and Boxes. Mix 17 parts charcoal, 
22 parts sulphuret of antimony, 69 chlorate 
of potassa, 72 parts sulphur, and 220° parts 
Nitrate of strontia, 

2077. Marchand’s Purple Crimson 
Fire. Mix 16 parts sulphur, 23 parts dry 
chalk, 61 parts chlorate of potassa, 

2078. Green Fire for Ghost Scenes. 
Equal parts charcoal and nitrate of baryta. 

2079. Brilliant Green Fire. A mag- 
nificent. green fire can be prepared by mixing 
8 parts chlorate of thallium, 2 parts calomel, 
and | part resin. 

2080. Green Fire. Take 2 parts metallic 
arsenic, 3 parts charcoal, 5 parts chlorate of 
potassa, 13° parts sulphur, 77 parts nitrate of 
baryta. This isa beautiful fire, particularly 
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2081. Marchand’s Green Fire. Mix 
10 parts boracic acid, 17 sulphur, and 7% 
parts chlorate of potassa. 

2082. Green Fire for Theatrical 
Tableaux. Take 18 parts chlorate of potassa, 
22 parts sulphur, 60 parts nitrate of Daryta. 

083. ight Green Fire. Mix 16 
parts sulphur, 24 carbonate of baryta, 60 parts 
chlorate of potassa. 

. Green Fire for Pots or Stars. 
Take 7 parts charcoal, 7 sulphuret of arsenic, 
42 parts sulphur, 93 parts chlorate of potassa, 
250 parts nitrate of baryta. 

85. Lilac Fire for Pans. Take 6 
parts black oxide of copper, 20 dry chalk, 25 
parts sulphur, 49 parts chlorate of putassa. 

2086. Lilac Fire for Stars. Tuke 3 
parts black oxide of copper, 22 parts dried 
chalk, 25 parts sulphur, 50 chlorate of potassa. 

2087. Red Fire. Mix 16 parts xul- 
phur, 23 parts carbonate of stroutia, 61 parts 
chlorate of potassa. 

2088. Red Fire for Stage Effect. 
Mix 20 parts chlorate of potassa, 24 sulphur, 
56 parts nitrate of strontia, 

2089. Orange Red Fire. Take 14 


parts sulphur, 34 chalk, 52 parts chlorate of 


Otassa, 
: 2090. Purple Red Fire. Sulphur, 16 
parts, 23 parts chalk, 61 parts chlorate of 
potassa. 

2091. Purple Fire. Take 1 part each 


of lampblack, red arsenic, and nitre; 2 parts 
sulphur, 5 parts chlorate of potassa, and 16 
parts fused nitrate of strontia. 

2092. Pink Fire for the Stage. Mix 1 
part chareoal, 20 chalk, 20 parts sulphur, 27 
parts chlorate of potassa, 32 parts nitre. 

2093. Rose Colored Fire. ‘Take 16 
parts sulphur, 23 dried chloride of calcium, 61 
parts chlorate of potassa, 

Pale Violet Fire. Take 14 
parts sulphur, 16 parts alum, 16 carbonate of 
potassa, 54 parts chlorate of potassa, 

2095. ark Violet Fire. Take 12 
parts alum, 12 parts carbonate of potassa, 16 
parts sulphur, 60 parts chlorate of potassa. 

2096. White Fire for Theatres. Take 
2 parts charcoal, 22 sulphur, 76 parts nitre. 

2097. White Fire for Pans or Stars. 
Take 60 parts nitre, 20 parts sulphur, 10 black 
antimony, 4 parts powdered camphor, 6 parts 
meal powder, 

2008. Marsh’s White Fire for Pans. 
Take 25 parts gunpowder, 36 zine filings, 46 
parts sulphur, 93 parts nitre. 

2099. Yellow Fire. Take 16 parts sul- 
phur, 23 parts dried (See No. 2065) carbonate of 
soda, 61 chlorate of potassa, 

2100. Marsh’s Yellow Fire. Mix 12 
parts charcoal, 149 parts dry (see No. 2065) 
nitrate of soda, 39 parts sulphur. 

2101. Fire-eating Ghosts. Pour some 
strong warm spirits into ao tlat dish, sprinkle 
some salt into it, and set it on fire on a table 
ina perfectly dark reom, taking care to pro- 
tect the table from injury. Persons standing 
round the table will appear of a deathly 
yallor, and by eating raisins dipped in- the 
Larnine spirit, will appear to eat fire, Shut- 
ting the mouth quickly on the burning raisins, 
extinguishes them instantly. 


2102. Port Fire. The port fire used 


when burnt before a reflector of glass or metal. | for cannon is composed of 3 parts nitre, 2 
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of slags, which greatly mar the effect. It is, 
therefore, best in such cases to burn off a num- 
ber of small charges successively. 

2107. White Fire. The following mix- 
ture we recommend as the very best for white 
lights, being unsurpassed in brilliancy and 


sulphur, and 1 gunpowder, well mixed and 
rammed into cases. These are also useful for 
igniting fireworks. 

2103. Signal Lights. Such lights are 
generally composed of sulphur and nitre, with 
a small quantity of metallic sulpburet. Mix 
600 grains nitre, 2 sulphur, and 100 yellow | power by any other: 
sulphuret of arsenic, and ram it into a conical} Saltpetre, 18 parts; sulphur, 10 parts; 

aper case. When touched with a red-hot; black sulphuret of antimony, 3 parts; burnt 
Iron it deflagrates rapidly with a brilliant] lime, 4 parts. The sulphur is used in the 
white light. The sulphuret of antimony may | form of flowers previously dried; the lime is 
be substituted for that of arsenic. not to be slacked, but must be finely powder- 

2104. Indian White Fire Spee ed; it must be fresh, and be powdered imme- 
Dry (see No, 2005) nitre, 24 parts; sulphur, | diately before use. All other mixtures for 
7 parts; powdered charcoal, 1; or instead of} white fires have either a bluish tinge or con: 
the charcoal, 2 parts red sulphuret of arsenic. | tain deleterious ingredients, which render 
Mix them intimately in an iron vessel, and| them at Jeast unsuitable for indoor use. Of 
the latter class we will mention only one: 

Salpetr, 12 parts; sulphur, 4 parts; sul- 
| phite of tin, 1 part. Two other mixtures de. 
serve mention, though not equal to the last: 

I. Saltpetre, 48 parts; sulphur, 133 parts; 

sulphide of sodium, 7% parts; and 


ram the mixture into thick paper cylinders of 
about 3 inches in length by 1 in diameter. 
These are kept in adry place, and when one 
is required to be used, it is set on end, and a 
piece of red-hot charcoal placed upon it. 

2105. Iron Sand for Fireworks. 
Used to give corruscations in fireworks, is far} II. Saltpetre, 64 parts; sulphur, 21 parts; 
better than iron or steel-filings. It is made! gunpowder, 15 parts. 
by beating cast steel or iron into small pieces; 2108. Blue Fire. The only mixture to 
on an anvil. These are sifted into 4 sizes, the; be relied on, though the light is not purely blue, 
smallest for the smallest pieces, and vice| but bluish white, isthefollowing: Saltpetre, 
vorsa. Tho corruscations produced by these! 12 parts; sulphur, 4 parts; black sulphuret of 
are exceedingly brilliant. The sand should | antimony, 1 part. 
be kept in a dry place in @ well-closed bottle,| 2108. Bed Fire. The following mix- 
as any rustdamages it. Fireworks containing, ture is the best in use; its composition may 
it should not be inade very long before using. | be altered by various admixtures : 

2108. Open Fires. The following arti-| I. Nitrate of strontia, 13 parts; sulphur, 1 
cle and receipts for open fires are by Professor! part; powder dust, 1 part. The latter ingre- 
Ferrum, and we quote them from the ‘Amer- | dient is prepared from fine gunpowder, rubbed 
ican Drnuggisty’ Cireular” : up aaretal y in & mortar and then sifted 

Among theinany receipts for open fires, but | through a hair sieve. Another receipt is: 
few deserve to be recommended, and these} IL. Nitrate of strontia, 24 parts; chlorate 
have been selected. The white and red fires | of potassa, 16 parts; stearine, 4 parts; powder- 
only show a clear, distinct color, The green | ed charcoal, 1 part. In using chlorate of potas- 
is generally pale, and shows off only when se the precautions given in No. 2124 must be 
burnt after ared. A pure blue is very diffi-| strictly observed, and all pounding and rub- 
cult to obtain. The following should be ob-| bing avoided. 
served as general rules: The ingredients for] ILI. Nitrate of strontia, 20 parts; chlorate 
the fires are dried singly at ashgiutly elevated | of potassa, 4 parts; sulphur, 5 -parts; black 
temperature, finely powdered, and preserved | sulphuret of antimony, 2 parts; powdered 
in well-stoppered bottles, until required for! charcoal, 1 part. Gives a very strong light. 
use The inixing of the ingredients is best | The nitrate of strontia for these fires, as the 


performed on a sheet of paper by means of a] ingredients for all others, must be well, but 
card, and should be done very carefully so as | carefully dried. (See No. 2065. ) 
to ensure a complete mixture. Sifting is in} 2110, Yellow Fire. This color, which 
most cases admissible, while triturating in/is very little used, is produced by the follow- 
& mortar is above all to be avoided.  After}ing mixture: Nitrate of soda, 48 parts; sul- 
mixing, the powder is piled in small heaps in| phur, 16 parts; black sulphuret of antimony, 
open vessels, for which purpose smal] flower-| 4 parts ; powdered charcoal, 1 part. 
pots or flower-pot dishes are well adapted.| 2111. Green Fires. The coloring in- 
On top of these several piles, some gnnpow- | gredients for these lights are the salts of ba- 
der is placed to facilitate the lighting. The}ryta. The color is generally not very deep. 
vessels should) be arranged iu such a manner} I. Nitrate of baryta, 45 parts ; sulphur, 10 
that the flame may illuminate the intended, parts; chlorate of potassa, 20 parts; calomel, 
object without being seen by the spectators, | 2 parts; lampblack, 1 part. 
The distribution of the material into a greater; I]. Nitrate of baryta, 60 parts; chlorate 
or less number of dishes is governed. by cir-| of potassa, 18 parts; sulphur, 22 parts. 
cumstances. A great numberof small flames! ILI. Chlorate of baryta, 3 parts; sulphur, 
from a certain quantity of mixture generally 1 part. 

ive & more intense, but so much shorter-| IV. Chlorate of baryta, 24 parts; stearin, 
ived light than the sume quantity distributed |3 parts ; sugar of milk, 1 part. 
in larger portions; beyond a certain limit,|  V. Chlorate of baryta, 3 parts; sugar of 
however, even that intensity is not materially milk, 1 part. 
heightened by a few more lights. If the fire} 2112. Colored Lights. We derive the 
is to continue for some time, it must further | receipts for these from the same source as the 
be considered that large quantities of the mix-| open fires. (See No. 2106.) Colored lights 
ture form a correspondingly greater amount: are formed by filling cylinders of thin writing 
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paper of about an inch in diameter with the 
Inixtures. The length of the cvlinder deter- 
mines the duration of the light. The mix- 
tures may be moistened and pounded into the 
cylinder with a wooden al after drying, 
they will then be hard enough to allow of the 
removal of the paper, and may be further 
strengthened by being dipped in or painted 
over with mucilage of guim-arabie. The cyl- 
inders, when finished, are tied to the upper end 
of sticks fastened in the ground in a vertical 
position. The mixtures vary essentially from 
those used for colored fires. 

2113. White Lights. Sualtpetre, 4 
parts; sulphur, 1 part; black sulphuret of 
antimony, 1 part. 

2114. Yellow Lights. I. Black sul- 
phuret of antimony, 2 parts; chlorate of po- 
tassa, 4 parts; sulphur, 2 parts; oxalate of 
soda, 1 part. 

II. Saltpetre, 140 parts; sulphur, 45 parts; 
oxalate of soda, 30 parts; Jampblack, 1 part. 

2115. Green Lights. I. Chlorate of 
baryta, 2 parts; nitrate of baryta, 3 parts; 
sulphur, 1 part. 

il, Chlorate of potassa, 20 parts; nitrate 
of baryta, 21 parts; sulphur, 11 parts. 

2116. Red Lights. Nitrite of strontia, 
25 parts; chlorate of potassa, 15 parts; sul- 
phur, 13 parts; black sulphuret of antimony, 
4 parts; mastich, 1 part. 

2117. Pink Lights, Chlorate of potas- 
sa, 12 parts; saltpetre, 5 parts; sugar of milk, 
4parts; lycopodium, 1 part; oxalate of stron- 
tia, 1 part. 

2118. Blue Lights. Chlorate of potas- 
xa, 3 parts; sulphur, 1 part; ammoniated 
copper, 1 part. 

119. Colored Lights without Sul- 
phur—For Indoor Illuminations. These 
are used fer the purpose of lighting up tab- 
leaux vivants, and for private theatricals, 

2120. White Light. Chlorate of po- 
tassa, 12 parts; saltpetre, 4 parts; sugar of 
mnulk, 4 parts; Iveopodium, 1 part; carbonate 
of baryta, L part. 

2121. Yellow Light. (Chlorate of po- 
tassa, 6 parts (or mitrate of baryta 10 part.:); 
saltpetre, 6 parts; oxalate of soda, 5 parts ; 
powdered shellac, 3 parts. 

2122. Green Light. Only after yellow 
or red lights. Chlorate of potassa, 2 parts; 
nitrate of baryta, 1 part; sugar of milk, 1 
part. 

2123. Red Light. Nitrate of strontia, 
12 parts; chlorate of potassa, 8 parts; sugar 
of milk, L part, stearine, 2 parts. 

2124, Caution in the Use of Chlorate 
of Potassa. This substance should never 
be kept in admixture with any inflaminable 
Inatter, especially sulphur or phosphorus, as 
they explode with terrifie vielence by the 
most trivial causes, and not unfrequently spon- 
taneously, ATL pounding and rubbing imust 
be avoided. 

2125. Paper for Producing Flashes 
of Colored Light. Souk unsized paper tor 
ten minutes In a mixture of 4 parts, by mea- 
aure, oll of vitriol, and 5 parts strong fuming 
nitric acid; warh ont thoroughly in warn dis- 
tilled water, and dry it thoroughly at a gentle 
heat. The paper thus prepared is similar in 
its properties to gun cotton, and a small 
pellet of it, lighted at ore point at a flame, 


EXPLOSIVES, 


‘and then thrown into the air, will produce a 
i brilliant flash, and leave no perceptible ash. 
The color is given by saturating the gun-paper 
in the one of the solutions given below, and 
then drying it. 

A solution of chlorate of strontium makes 
the flash a bright crimson. Chlorate of barium, 

green, Nitrate of potassium, violet. Chlor- 
_ate of copper, blue. Any one of the foregoing 
chlorates may be prepared by mixing @ warm 
solution of the corresponding chloride with an 
‘equivalent quantity of a warm solution of 
chlorate of potassa; the precipitate formed 
will be chloride of Ae tare and the clear 
liquid, poured off, will e the desired chlorate, 
to be used for saturating the gun-paper. 

2126. Japanese Matches. Lampblack, 
'D parts; sulphur, 11 dae gunpowder, from 
26 to 30 parts, this last proportion varying 
with the quality of the powder. Grind ver 
fine, and make the material into a paste wit 
aleohol; form it into dice, with a knife or 
spatula, about 4 inch square; Jet them dry 
rather gradually on a warm mantel-piece, not 
too near a fire. When dry, fix one of the lit- 
tle squares in a small cleft made at the end of 
a stalk of broom-corn. Light the material at 
a candle, bold the stem downward, and await 
the result. After the first blazing off, a ball 
of molten lava will form, froin which the 
curious corruscations will soon appear. 

2127. Japanese Firework Mixture. 
Finely pulverized nitrate of potassa, 70 parts; 
washed flowers of sulphur, 30 parts; powdered 
Iycopodium, 12 parts; best and very light 
lampblack, 8 parts. From 14 to 2 grains of 
this powder are sullicient for use packed in 
strips of suitable paper. 

2128. Colored Flames. The flame of 
alcohol may be colored by mixing certain salts 
with the spirit. AA green colcr is: given by 
muriate of copper, or boracie acid. Red, by 
Nitrate of strontian, nitrate of iron, or nitrate 
of lime. Yellow, by nitrate of soda, &e. 


| 
2129. Greek Fire. True Greek fire is 
| 


simply a solid, highly combustible composi- 
tion, consisting of sulphur and phosphorus 
dissolved in the bisulphide of carbon, to which 
oceasionally some mineral oil is added, with 
the view of increasing its incendiary powers. 
When the hquid is thrown on any surface ex- 
vosed to the air the solvent evaporates, leav- 
ing a film of the phosphorus or sulphide of 
phosphorus, which then inflames  sponta- 
neously, The proper mode of extinguishing 
such a fire is to throw damp sand, ashes, saw- 
dust, lime, or any powder, wet sacking or 
carpeting, In sbort, any material which will 
iis the wir from the fire. No attempt 
should be made to remove the covering for 
some time atter the flame has been extin- 
guished, The place should afterward be thor- 
oughly washed by a powerful jet of water 
forced upon it. 


H)xPlosives. This is a general 
term for all substances which explode 
With violence. Some of these, as gunpowder, 
eun-cotton, &e., explode by being brought 
into contact with fire, Others, to which the 
iterm of Lulminates is applied, explode with 
| violence by slight heat, friction, or concussion. 


EXPLOSIVES. 


2131. Fulminating Antimony. Grind 
‘zell together 100 parts of dricd tartar emetic, 
tnd 3 parts of lampblack, or charcoal pow der; 
then take a crucibie capable of holding 3 
eunces of water, and having ground its edge 
smooth, and rubbed the inside with powdered | 
vharcoal, }# fill it with the above mixture, 
cover it with a layer of charcoal powder, and 
lute on the cover. Expose it for 3 hours to 
a strong heat in a reverberatory furnace, and, 
when taken out, let it stand to cool for 6 or 7 
hours before removing its contents, to prevent 
anexplosion, The crucible being now opened, 


the contents must be hastily transferred, with- | 


out breaking. to a wide-mouthed stoppered 
phial, when, after some time, it will crumble 
down into a powder of itself. Or: Triturate: 
together, very carefully, LOO hy antimony, 
75 parts carburetted (roasted to blackness) 
ereain of tartar, and 12 parts lampblack ; pre- 
serve it in phials. When the above processes 


are properly conducted, the resulting powders | 


fulminate violently on contact with water. 
It is to the presence of the very inflammable 
metal potassium that they owe this property. 


Another compound, made with 60 parts of: 


carburetted cream of tartar, 120 bismuth, and 
1 of nitre, treated as above, contains an alloy 
very rich in potassium. A piece the size of a 
pea introduced into a mass of gunpowder cx- 
plodes it on being thrown into water. 


2132, Fulminating Gold. 


acid), and precipitate with a solution of car- 
bonate of potassa. Fulminating gold should 
be made in very sinall quantities at a time, to 
avoid risk, as without great care it explodes 
with extreme violence, This is caused : 

slightest frietion or sudden increase of heat. 


Its fulininating property may be destroyed hy | 


boiling it in pearlash lye, or oil of vitriol; 

and by heating the powder after washing it in 
water, pure wold Ww ii be obtaimed, 

2133. Fulminating Silver. Digest ox- 
ide of silver (recently precipitated, and dried 
by pressure between bibulous paper) in con- 
centrated liquor of ammonia for 120 or 15 
hours, pour off the quid, and cautiously dry 
the black powder in the air. 
gainmonia, when gently heated, yields, on 
cooling, small crystals, which possess a still 
more formidable power of detonation, 
will scarcely bear touching, even while under 

the liquid. This compound is exploded by 
the slightest friction or percussion, and should 
therefore be only made in very small quanti- 
ties at a time, and handled with great caution. 
[ts explosive powers are tremendous; in fact, 
it can hardly be handled with safety, even in 
the moist state. Many fnghtful accidents 


have happened from the spontaneous explo-- 


sion Of this substanee, At most Lor 2 grains 
can be exploded with safety at one time. 
2134. Fulminating Mercury.  Dis- 
solve by a gentle heat 100) parts, by weight, 
of mercury in 100 parts nitric acid of specific 
gravity 143; and when the solution has aec- 
quired a temperature of 130° Fahr., slowly 
pour it through a glass funnel tube into 30 
parts alcohol of specific gravity 380 As 
soon as the effervescence is over and white 
fumes cease to mse, filter it through double 
paper, wash with cold water, and dry by 


Dissolve | 
gold in aqua regia (made by dissolving 4: 
ounces sal amimoniae in 12 or 16 ounces nitric | 


yy the! 


The decanted | 


and 
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'xteam (not hotter than 212°) or hot water. 
‘This is the formula of Dr. Ure, and said to be 
the cheapest and safest. If parts by measure 
be adopted, the above proportions will be, for 
100 parts, by measure, of mercury, 740 parts 
nitric acid, and 8380 parts alcohol. 

2135. Fulminating Copper. Digest 
copper, in powder or filings, with fulminate of 
mereury or of silver, and a little water. It 
forms xoluble green crystals that explode with 
a green flame. 

2136. Fulminating Powder. Powder 
separately 3 parts mitre, 2 parts dry (see Now 
2065) carbonate of potash, and 1 flowers of 
sulphur; mix them together carefully. If 20 
grains of this compound are slowly heated on 
a shovel over the fire, it melts and becomes 
brown, exploding with a loud report. 

2137. New Explosive Compound. 
|B. G. Amend has observed that’ glycerine 
mixed with crystallized permanganate of potas- 
sain & Mortar spontaneously de flagrates, 

2138. Priming for Percussion Caps. 
| To make this compound 100 grains of fulmin- 

ating mercury are triturafted) with a wooden 
muller on marble, with 30 grains of water and 
60 grains of gunpowder, Thixis sufficient for 
400 caps. Dr. Ure recommends a solution of 
gum mastich in turpentine as a medium for 
attaching the fulminate to the cap. 

2139. Percussion Pellets. Mix equal 
parts of the chlorate of potassa and sulphuret 
of antimony with liquid gum, so as to form a4 
vaste. When dry it may be formed into pel- 
ets, and used as percussion powder for guns. 
This composition, placed on the ends of splints 
dipped in sulphur, produces friction matches. 
This mixture may also be emploved for per- 
cussion caps, only without the gum; the two 
substances, mixed together dry, are foreed 
into the caps, and a drop of varnish deposited 
on the inside surfaee of cach. A mixture of 
the fulminate of mercury, chlorate of potassa, 
and sulphur, however, is| more commonly 
used for lining percussion caps. 

2140. To Make Gunpowder. Pulver- 
ize separately, 76 parts nitrate of potassa, IL 
sulphur, and 13 freshly burned charcoal, and 
nix them with a little water, so as to form 8 
cake when rolled out on aboard. This is then 
dried on a clean sheet of paper placed in a 
‘Wart situation, and afterwards crumbled into 

grains. It will form unglazed gunpowder. 
~The pulverized ingredients, thoroughly mixed, 
Without the addition of any water, constitute 
)What is called meal powder 3 this may also be 
made by pulverizing grained gunpowder very 


“autiously ino a mortar, or with a muller. 
(See Porphyrization, No, 25.) 


. 2141. To Prepare Gun-Cotton. The 
simplest Way Consists 1 immersing, for a few 
seconds, well-curded cotton in a mixture of 
equal parts, by volume, of oil of vitriol of 
j specific gravity Ledh, and nitric acid of spe- 
cific gravity of 1.500, The cotton, when welt 
saturated, Is to be removed and squeezed to 
repel the excess of acid, and then well wash- 
ed in clean cold water. until the water no 
longer reddens litmus paper. Tt is then dried 
at a heat not exceeding 2127.0 A lower tem- 
perature is sti) safer.” The cotton thus) pre- 
pared explodes well, but) does not dissolve 
easily in ether. Under Collodion will be 
.fvund other preparations of Gun-Cotton, 
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2142, Nitro-glycerine. Thisisanoily, 
colorless liquid, with a specific gravity of 1.60, 
It has no smell, but a taste which at first is 
aweet, but soon becomes pungent, like pepper, 
is soluble in etner and methyle alcohol, but 
not in water, but the presence of water di- 
minishes the risk of explosion, It begins to 
evaporate at 365° Fahr. It has been found 
that pure nitro-glycerine, dropped upon a thor- 
oughly red hot iron, assumes a spheroidal state 
and flashes off into vapor in the same way as 
gunpowder; but if the iron is not red hot, 
only hot enough to cause the nitro-glycerine 
to boil suddenly, a frightful explosion takes 
place. The explosion of a single drop in this 
manner will cause serious damage. This dan- 

erous Compound requires most careful hand- 
ing, aslight shock sometimes exploding it. 

2143. To Prepare Nitro-glycerine. 
Mix 100 parts fuming nitric acid at LOY Baume 
with 200 parts sulphurie acid; when cool, add 
38 parts givcerine slowly, allowing it to 
trickle down the sides of the vessel. The 
glycerine will remain on the surface for hours 
without mixing. Stir the glycerine and acids 
with a glass rod for 10 seconds, pour it into 
20 times its volume of water, and the nitro- 
glycerine will be instantly precipitated to the 
extent of 76 parts, or double the amount of 
glycerine employed. It must be repeatedly 
washed with water, and then saturated with 
bicarbonate of soda or Time. 

2144. Blasting Powders. Neither 
fresh nor xalt water has any injurious effect 
on blasting powders; they need only to be 
dried to regain their explosive character. 
Their emitting but little smoke renders them 
useful in underground operations, and their 
explosive force ix eight times that of gun- 
powder. They explode with extreme facility, 
either by contact with a strong acid, a shght 
elevation of temperature, or the slightest frie- 
tion. In preparing them, therefore, excessive 


precaution is necessary, especially ino mixing | 


the ingredients. A’ straw, slightly wetted 

with oil of vitriol, applied toa small heap of the 

powder, will cause instantancous explosion, 
2145. To Make Blasting Powder. 


Reduce separately to powder, 2 parts: chlorate 
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‘water, and liquefied by rubbing in a heated 
Inortar; 4 parts phosphorus are next added 
at a heat not exceeding 1509 Fahr.; then add 
10 parts finely powdered saltpetre ; and lastly 
5 parts red lead and 2 parts smalts ure mixed 
in, the whole being formed into a uniform 
paste. The matches are dipped, dried, var- 
nished, and dried again, as betore. 
| 2148. To Make Matches Without 
‘Sulphur. To obviate the use of sulphur for 
igniting the wood of the match, the ends of 
the matches are first slightly charred ly rub- 
bing them against a red hot iron plate, and 
then dipped into as much white wax, melted 
in a suitable vessel, as will cover the bottom 
about 4 inch in depth. Or they may be 
lubes into camphorated spirit. Or into a 
solution of 1 ounce Venice turpentine and 
‘ounce camphor, in } pint oil of turpentine, 
with a little gum-benzoin and casearilla by 
way of perfume. After any of the above 
preparations the wtebes are ready for dip- 
iping in the phospb crus paste. 

2149. Substitute for Lucifer Matches. 
The dangers arising from the universal adop- 
tion of the common lucifer match have in- 
duced chemists to seek asubstitute forit. M. 
Peltzer has recently proposed a compound 

Which is obtained in the shape of a violet 
powder, by mixing together equal volumes of 
solutions of sulphate of copper, one of which 
‘is supersaturated with ammonia, and the 
‘other with hyposulphite of soda. A mixture 
‘of chlorate of potash and the above powder 
will catch fire by percussion or rubbing; it 
‘burns like gunpowder, and leaves a black 

residue. M. Viederbold proposes a mixture 
of hyposulphite of lead, or baryta, or chlorate 
of potash, for matches without phosphorus, 

The only inconvenience of this compound is 
that it attracts moisture too easily. 

2150. Mixtures for Matches. For 
sulphur dips: Phosphorus, 3 parts; glue, 6 
parts; sand, 1 part; Incorporated below 160° 
-Fabr., with 16 parts of water. Or, phospho- 
rus, 5 parts; fine sand, 4 parts; red cchre, 1 
spart (or, ultramarine), 4 part; gum-arabie, 5 

airts, in 6 pints of water (or, 4 parts of glue 
in 9 parts of water). For stearine dips: Phos. 


of potassa and 1 part red sulphuret of arsenic; | phorus, 3 parts; brown oxide of lead, 2 parte; 
mix very lightly together, Or:— Powder | turpentine, ¢ part, softened in 3 parts water. 
separately, 5 parts chlorate of potassa, 2 parts: Instead of the brown oxide, 2 parts of red 
red sulphuret of arsenic, and 1 part ferrocyan- ‘lead stirred up with 4 part of nitnie acid may 


ide of potassium (prussiate of potassa):; mix| 
carefully. | Or:— Mix carefully, as before, 
after having separately reduced to powder, 
equal parts chlorate of potassa and ferrocyanide | 
Gf potassium. | 

2146. Parlor or Congreve Matches. | 
Dissolve 16 parts gum-arabie in the least pos. | 
sible quantity of water, and mix with it 9| 
parts phosphorus in powder (see No, 4338) : 
then add 14 parts mtre (saltpetre). and = 16 
parts of either vernntion (red sulphuret of 
mercury), or binoxide (black oxide) of man- 
ganese, and forin the whole into a paste, Dip 
the matches into this paste, and then let them 
dry. When guite dry they are to be dipped 
into a very dilnte copal or lae varnish, and 
again dried; by this means they are less likely 
to suffer from damp weather, 

2147. Cheap Parlor Matches. * A 
cheaper paste for dipping may be made by 
eyaking 6 parts glue for 24 hours in a little 


‘ 


be used. 
e e 

C ements and Uniting 

Bodies. In the preparation of ce- 
ments and all substances intended to produce 
close adhesion, whether m a semi-fluid) or 
pasty state. freedom from dirt and grease is @ 
most essential and necessary condition, Quite 
as Much depends upon the manner in which a 
cement is apphed as upon the cement. itself. 
The best cement that ever was compounded 
would prove entirely worthless if invypreperly 
applied. The preparations given Yee will 
be found to answer every reasonable demand; 
and if properly prepared and used) strictly ac- 
cording to the directions laid down, will sel- 
dom fail to form a union as strong, if not 
stronger than the substances joined. The 
first polut that demands attention, is to bring 
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the cement itself into intimate contact with | and strainthrough linen. Mix this, while hot, 
the surface to be united. This end is best} with a solution of 1 drachm mastic in 1 ounce 
reached, when using hot cements, by making| rectified spirit, and triturate thoroughly with 
the edges to be joined at least as hot as the’ 4 drachin powdered gum ammoniac. 

cement when applied, or as nearly so as can; 2154. Ure’s Diamond Cement, Take 
be done without injury to the substance; in| 1 ounce isinglass and 6 ounces distilled water; 
some cases itis even preferable to melt the; boil down to 3 ounces; add 14 ounces recti- 
cement on the heated edges. Another very; fied spirit. Boil for 2 minutes, strain, and 
important point is to use as little cement as; add, while hot, § ounce of a milky emulsion 
possible. When the surfaces are separated by of amnmoniac, and 5 drachms tincture of gum 
a large mass of cement, we have to depend | mastic. 


upon the strength of the cement itself, and 
not upon its adhesion to the surfaces which it 
is used to join; and, in gencral, eements are 
comparatively brittle. Sealing-wax is a very 
good agent for uniting metal to glass or stone, 
provided the masses to be united are made so 
fot as to fuse the ceinent; but if the cement 
is applied to them while they are cold, it will 
not stick at all. This fact is well known to 
venders of cement for wuting earthenware. 
By heating two pieces, so that they will fuse 


2155. Chinese Cement. Take of or- 
ange shellac, bruised, 4 ounces; highly reeti- 
fied spirit of wine, 3ounces. Set the mixture 
in a warm place, frequently shaking it till the 
shellac is dissolved. Wood naphtha may be 
substituted for the spiritof wine, but the un- 
pleasant smell of the naphtha is some objec- 
tion. 

2156. To Mend Broken Glass. A 
much better process for mending broken 
glass, china and earthenware with shellac, 


shellac, they are able to join them so that: than heating them, is to dissolve the shellac 
they will rather break at any other part than! in alcohol to about the consistence of molasses, 
along the line of union. Butalthough people and with a thin splinter of wood or pencil- 
constantly see the operation performed, and) brush touch the edges of the broken ware. In 
buy liberally of the cement, it will be found) ashort time it sets without any heating, which 


in nine cases out of ten the cement proves 
worthless in their hands, simply because they 
do not know how to use it. They are afraid 
to heat a delicate glass or porcelain vessel to 
a sufficient degree, and they are apt to use too 
much of the material, and the result is a fail- 
ure; the cement is consequently deemed 
good for nothing. The great obstacles to the 
junction of any two surfaces are air and dirt. 

be former is universally present, the latter is 
due to accident or carelessness. ATL surfaces 
are covered with athin adhering layer of air 
which it is difficult to remove, and unless this 
18 displaced, the cement cannot adhere to the 
surface to which it is applied, simply because 
it cannot come into contact with it. The 
most efficient agent in displacing this adher- 
ing airis heat. Metals warmed to & point a 
litle above 200° become instantly and com- 

letely wet when immersed in water. Henee, 
for cements that are used in a fused condition, 
heat is the inost efficient meaus of bring- 
ing them in contact with the surfaces to 
which they are to be applied. 
glue, the adhesion is best attained by moder- 
ate pressure and friction. 

2152. Armenian or Jeweler’s Ce- 
ment. The following is a receipt for a 
Strong cement used by some orieutal nations, 
for the purpose of attaching precious stones 
to metallic surfaces: Take 6 pieces of gum 
mastic, the size of a pea, and dissolve them 
in the smallest possible quantity of 95 per 
cent. aleohol. Soften some isinglass in| wa- 
ter (though none of the water must be used), 
and saturate strong brandy with it till vou 
have 2 ounces of glue; then rub in 2 small 
pieces of gum ammoniac, Mix the two pre- 
parations at a heat. Keep well stoppered. 
Set the bottle in hot water before using. It 
is said by the Turks that this preparation will 
unite two metallic surfaces, even of polished 
steel, 


2153. Keller’s Armenian Cement for constant stirring, so ax to form a paste. 


Glass, China, &c. Souk 2 drachms cut 
ixinglass in 2 ounces water for 24 hours; boil 
down to 1 ouvce; add 1 ounce spirit of wine, 


In tho ease of. 


‘is often inconvenient. Tt will staud every 
‘contingency but a heat equal to boiling 
| water. 

2157. To Mend Crockery Ware. 
One of the strongest cements and easiest ap- 
plied for this purpose is hme and the white 
of anegg. To use it, take a sufficient quan. . 
tity of the egg to mend one article at a time, 
shave off a quantity of lime, and mix thor- 
roughly. Apply quickly to the edges and 
place firmly together, when it will very soon 
| become set and strong. Mix but a= simall 
/quantity at once, as it hardens very soon, so 
jthat it cannot be used. Calcined plaster of 
| Paris would answer the saine purpoxe., 

2158. Badigeon. <A cement used by 
operatives and artists to fill up holes and 
cover defects in their work. > Statuaries use a 
mixture of plaster and free-stone for this pur- 
pose; carpenters, & mixture of sawdust and 
glue, or of whiting and glue; coopers use a 
mixture of tallow and chalk. ‘The same 
hame is given to a stone colored mixture used 
for the fronts of houses, and said to be com- 
posed of wood-dust and lime slacked together, 
stone-powder, and a little umber or sienna, 
mixed up with alum water to the consistence 
of paint. 

2159. Japanese Cement. Intimately 
mix the best powdered rice with a little cold 
hwater, then gradually add boiling water until 

& proper consistence is acquired, being par- 
ticularly careful to keep it well stirred all the 
tine; lastly, it must be boiled for one minute 
ina clean sauce-pan or earthen pipkin, This 
glue is beautifully white and almost transpar- 
ent, for which reason it is well adapted for 
faney paper work, which requires a strong 
and colorless cement. 

2160. Curd Cement. Add 4 pint vine- 

gar to $ pint skimmed milk. Mix the curd 
iwith the whites of 5 eggs well beaten, and 
sufficient powdered quick-lime sifted ino with 
It 
resists Water, and a moderate degree of heat, 
and is useful for joining small pieces of marble 
‘or alabaster, 
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2161. To Make a Cement that will 
Resist Benzine and Petroleum. It has 


quite recently been discovered that gelatine | 


mixed with glycerine yields a compound li- 
quid when hot, but which solidifies on cooling, 
and furms a tough, elastic substance, having 
much the appearance and characteristies of 
India rubber. The two substances united 


form a mixture entirely and absolutely insot- | 


uble in petroleum or benzine, and the great 
roblem of making casks impervious to these 
uids is at once solved by brushing or paint- 
ing them on the inside with the compound. 
This is also used for printers’ rollers and for 
buffers of stamps, as benzine or petroleum 


will clean them when dirty in the most perfect. 


manner and in an incredibly short space of 
time. Water must not be used with this com- 
pound. 


2162. Cement to Resist Petroleum. | 


A cement peculiarly adapted to stand petro- 
leum or any of its distillates is made by boil- 


ing 3 parts resin with 1 caustic soda and 3: 


water. This formsa resin soap which is after- 
ward mixed with half its weight of plaster of 
Paris, zine white, white lead, or precipitated 
chalk, The plaster hardens in about 40 min- 
utes, 

2163. Cement for Aquaria. Mix 3 
pounds well dried venetian red (tinely pow- 
dered) with 1 pound oxide of iron, and add as 
much boiling oil as will reduce it to a stiff 
paste. 

2164. Cement for Marine Aquaria. 
Take 10 parts by measure litharge, 10 parts 
plaster of Paris, 10 parts dry white sand, 1 
part finely powdered resin, and mix them, 
when wanted for use, into a pretty stiff putty 
with boiled linseed oil. This will stick to 
wood, stone, metal, or glass, and hardens 
under water. 
rid, as it resists the action of salt water, It is 
better not to use the tank until 3 days after it 
has been cemented. 

2165. Water Cement. Manganese is 
found to be a valuable ingredient in water ce- 
ments. 4 parts gray clay are to be mixed 
with 6 parts black oxide of manganese, and 
about 90 parts good Hine stone reduced to 
fine powder, the whole to be calcined to expel 
the carbome acid; when well calcined and 
cooled, to be worked into the consistence of 
astitf paste, with 60 parts washed sand, 

2166. Cement for Glass Syringes. 
Take pitch, 2 parts; gutta percha, 1 part; 
melt together over a slow fire, apply hot, and 
trim with a hot knife. 

2167. Quickly-Setting Rust Joint 
Cement. Make into a paste with water 1 


part by weight sal ammoniac in powder, 2) 


je flower of sulphur, and 80) parts: iron 
OTHE, 

ment. Make into a paste with water, 2 parts 
sal annmoniac, L part flower of sulphur, and 
200 parts iron borings. This cement is better 
than the last if the joint is not required. for 
Immediate Use, 

2169. Red Lead Cement for Face 
Joints. Mix 1? part each white and red Jead 
with linseed oil to the proper cousistence, 

2170. Singer’s Cement for Electrical 
Machines and Galvanic Troughs, Melt 
together & pounds resin, and 1 pound bees’ 


2168. Slowly-Setting Rust Joint Ce-: 


AND UNITING 


It is also good for marine aqua- , 


BODIES. 


‘wax, and stir in 1 pound red ochre (highly 
dried, and still warm), with 4 ounces Paris 
plaster, continuing the heat a little above 212° 
and stirring constantly till all frothing ceases. 
Or, (for troughs), resin, 6 pounds; dried red 
ochre, 1 pound; calcined plaster of Paris, 4 
pound ; linseed oil, } pound. 

2171. Cement for Rooms. M. Sarel, 
of Paris, has made an invention which is pro- 
nounced better than plaster of Paris for coat- 
ing the walls and ceiliv.zs of rooms. A coat 
of oxide of zinc, mixed with size, made up 
like a wash, is first laid on, and over that a 
coat of chloride of zinc applied, prepared in 
the same way as the first wash. The oxide 
and chloride effect an immediate combination, 
and form a kind of cement, smooth and pol- 
‘ished as glass, and possessing the advantages 
of oil paint without its disadvantages of smell. 

2172. Coppersmith’s or Blood Ce- 
ment, Bullock's blood thickened with finely 
powdered quicklime makes a good cement to 
secure the edges and rivets of copper boilers, 
to mend leaks from joints, &c. It must be 
‘used as soon as mixed, as it rapidly gets hard. 
\Itis extremely cheap and very durable, and 
is suited for many purposes where a strong 
cement Is required. 
| 2173. Pew’s Composition for Cover- 
ing Beene: Take the hardest and purest 
limestone (white marble is to be preferred), 
free from sand, clay, or other matter; calcine 
it in a reverberatory furnace, pulverize, and 
pass it through a sieve. 1 part, by weight, is 
to be mixed with 2 parts clay well baked and 
similarly palverized, conducting the whole 
|operation with great care. This forms the 
first powder. The second is to be made of 1 
‘part calcined and pulverized) gypsum, to 
which is added 2 parts clay, baked) and pul- 
verized.  Fhese two powders ure to be com- 
'hined, and intimately incorporated, so as to 
‘form. a perfect mixture. When it is to be 
lused, mix it with about a fourth part of its 
weight of water, added gradually, stirring the 
Bae well the whole time, until it forms a 
thick paste, in which state it is to be spread 
i like mortar upon the desired surface. It be- 
comes In time as hard as stone, allows no 
moisture to penetrate, and is not cracked by 
heat. When well prepared it will last any 
length of time. When in its plastic or soft 
state, It may be colored of any ea tint. 

2174, Hard Hydraulic Cement. A 
cement which is said to have been used with 
great success In covering terraces, lining ba- 
sins, cementing stones, ete., resisting the fil- 
‘tration of Water, and so hard that it scratches 
iron, is formed of 63 parts well-burned_ brick, 
and 7 parts litharge, pulverized and moistened 
with finshed oil. = Moisten the surfaces to 
which it is to be applied. 

2175. Universal Cement. Dissolve 2 
ounces mastic In just enough 9 per cent. al- 
cobol to effect a solution. Then soak 2 
ounces isinglass, or fish-glue until it is thor- 
oughly softened. Dissolve the isinglass in 
proof spirits sufficient to form a strong glue, 
and then add LT ounce tinely pulverized gumam- 
mone, Warm the two mixtures together 
over a slow fire, and when they are thorough- 
Ivy mixed, bottle and hermetically seal) them. 
This cement becomes pertectly dry in’ 12. or 
Jo hours, When the cement is to be used, 
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the bottle should be heated in a water bath to 
liquefy it; the fragments to be cemented 
should also be heated before joining them, 
and, as a matter of course, the surtaces well 
cleaned, Glass, crockery, &¢., restored by 
the above cement, are as solid as) before hay- 
ine been mended, and the seams are searcely 
visible. 

2176. To Cement Amber. Amber is 
‘oained or mended by smearing the surfaces 
with boiled linseed oil, and strongly pressing 
them together, at the same time holding them 
over a charcoal fire or heating them in any 
other way that will not injure the amber. 

2177. To Cement Alabaster and Plas- 
ter. Ornaments of alabaster or plaster may 
be joined together by means of a little white 
of egg, thickened with finely-powdered ques 
lime, or by a mixture of newly-baked and 
finely-powdered plaster of Paris, mixed up 
with the least possible quantity of water. 

2178. Mending Plaster Models. Wax 
and resin, orshellac varnish, is recommended 
fur the above purpose, Dr. Chaiin suggests | 
the use of liquid silex. Wet the two surfaces | 
with it, and allow afew moments to dry. It 
will be found very useful in cases of accident | 
to a cast. 

2179. Waterproof Mastic Cement. 
Mix together 1 part red lead to 5 parts ground | 
lime, and 5 parts sharp sand, with boiled oil. | 
Or: 1 part red lead to 5 whiting and 10 sharp 
sand mixed with boiled oil. 

2180. Marble Workers’ Cement. 
Flower of sulphur, 1 part; hydrochlorate of. 
ammonia, 2 parts; iron filings, 16 parts. The 
above substances must be reduced to a pow- 
der, and securely preserved in closely stop- 
ped vessels. When the cement is to be em- 
ploved, take 20 parts very fine iron filings, 
add 1 part of the above powder, mix them 
together with enough water to form @& man- | 
ageable paste. This paste solidifies in 20) 
days and becomes as hard as Iron. 

2181. Masons’ Cement for Coating 
the Insides of Cisterns, ‘Take equal parts 
of quicklime, pulverized baked) bricks, and 
wood ashes. Thoroughly mix the above sub- 
xtances, and dilute with sufficient olive oil to) 
forma manageable paste. This cement imime- } 
diately hardens in the air, and never cracks 
beneath the water. 

2182. Colored Cements. = Professor ' 
Boettger prepares cement of different colors: 
and great hardness by mixing various bases: 
with soluble glass, Soluble soda glass of 43>? | 
Bawine is to be thoroughly stirred and mixed | 
with tine chalk, and the coloring matter (see 
12 following reecipts) well incorporated. Tne 
the course of 6 or 8 hours a hard cement will 
set, which is capable of a great variety of 
uses. As soluble glass can be kept on hand | 
in liquid form, and the chalk and coloring | 
matters are permanent and cheap, the colored | 
cements can be readily prepared when wanted, 
and the material can be kept in stock, ready 
for use, at but little expense, Boettger re- 
commends the following coloring matters: 

2183. Black Cement. Well sifted sul- 
phide of antimony, mixed with seluble glass: 
and chalk (see No, 2182), gives a black iass, 
which, after solidifving, can be polished or 
burnished with agate, and then possesses a 
fine metallic lustre. 


| 
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2184. Grey-Black Cement. Fine iron 
dust, mixed as in No. 2182, gives a grey-black 
cement. 

2185. Grey Cement. Zinc dust. This, 
used as in No. 2182, makes & grey mass, ex- 
ceedingly hard, which, on polishing, exhibits 
a brilliant metallic lustre of zine, so that 
broken or defective zine castings may be 
mended and restored by a cement that might 
be ealled a cold zinc casting. It adheres tirm- 
ly to metal, stone, and wood. 

2186. Bright GreenCement, Carbon- 
ate of copper, used according to No, 2182, 
gives a bright green cement. 

2187. Dark Green Cement. Sesqui- 
oxide of chromium, mixed as in No, 2182, 
gives a dark green cement. 

2188. Blue Cement. Thénard’s blue, 
used as in No, 2182, makes a blue cement. 

2189. Yellow Cement, Litharge, with 
soluble glass, &e., see No, 2182, gives a yel- 
low cement. 

2190. Bright Red Cement, Cinnabar, 
used as directed in No, 2182, mukes a bright 
red cement, 

2191. Violet Red Cement. Carmine, 
used as in No, 2122, yields a violet red cement. 

2192. White Cement. The soluble 
glass with fine chalk alone (see No. 2182) 
wives @ White cement of great beauty and 
hardness. 

2193. Black Cement. Sulphide of an- 
timony and iron dust, in equal proportions, 
stirred in with soluble glass (see No. 2182), 
afford an exceedingly firm black cement. 

2194. Dark Grey Cement. Zine dust 
and iron in equal proportions, used as in No. 
2182, yield a hard dark grey cement. 

2195. Portland Cement. Portland ce- 
ment is formed of clay and limestone, gener- 
ally containing some silica, the properties of 
Which may vary without injury to the ce- 
ment. The proportion of clay may also vary 
from 19 to 25 per cent. without detriment. 
The only necessary condition for the forma- 
tion of a good artificial Portland cement, is 
an Intimate and homogeneous mixture of car- 
bonate of lime and clay, the preportion of 
clay being as above stated. The materials 
are raised to a white heat in kilns of the prop- 
er form, so that they are almost vitrified. 
After the calcination all pulverulent and seor- 
ified portions are carefully pricked out and 
thrown away. The remainder is then finely 
ground and becomes ready for use. The 
amountof water which enters inte combina- 
tion with it in mixing ts about .366 by weight. 
It sets slowly, from 12 to 18 hours being re- 
quired. Made into a thin solution like 
whitewash, this cement gives woodwork all 
the appearance of having been painted and 
suuded. Piles of stone may be set together 
with common mortar, and then the whole 
washed over with this cement, making it look 
like one immense rock of grey sandstone. 
For temporary use a flour-barrel may have 
the hoops nailed, and the inside washed with 
a little Portland cement, and it will do for a 
year or more to hold water. Boards nailed 
together, and washed with it, inake good hot- 
Water tanks, Its water-resisting properties 
make it useful for a variety of purposes. 

2196. Mastic Cements, or Pierre Ar- 
tificielle, Luvttyer suys that these cementy 
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are mixtures of 100 parts each of sand, lime- 
stone, and litharge, with 7 parts linseed oil. 
These ingredients, carefully mixed and well 
worked together, will have the consistency of 
moist sand, and at first but little coherence. 
When pressed, however, the mixture gradual- 
ly acquires the hardness of ordinary sand- 
stone, and in six months time will emit sparks 
when struck with steel. The binding agents 
in such cements are the litharge and oil, the 
- sand Oe body, and limestone or chalk 
filling up the interstices. 

2197. Coarse Stuff for Plastering. 
Coarso stuff, or lime and hair, as it is some- 
times called, is prepared in the same way as 
common nortar, with the addition of hair 
procured from the tanner, which must be well 
mixed with the mortar by means of a three- 
pronged rake, until the hair is equally dis- 
tributed throughout the composition. The 
mortar should be first formed, and when the 
lime and sand have been thoroughly mixed, 
the hair should be added by degrees, and the 
whole so thoroughly united that the hair shall 
gy ar to be equally distributed throughout. 

198. Fine Stuff for Plastering. This 
is made by slacking lime with a smal! portion 
of water, after which sufficient water is added 
to give it the consistence of cream. It is 
then allowed to settle for some time, and the 
superfluous water is poured off, and the sedi- 
ment suffered to remain till evaporation re- 
duces it to a proper thickness for use. For 
some kinds of work it is necessary to add a 
small portion of bair. 

2199. Stucco for Inside of Walls. 
This stucco consists of 3 parts fine stuff (see 
No. 2198) and 1 part fine washed sand. Those 

arts of interior walls which are intended to 

6 painted are finished with this stucco. In 
using this material, great care must be taken 
that the surface be perfectly level, and to 
secare this it must be well worked with a 
floating tool or wooden trowel. This is done 
by sprinkling a little water occasionally on 
the stueco, and rubbing it in a circular direction 
with the float, till the surface has attained a 
high gloss. The durability of the work much 
depends upon how it is done, for if not 
thoroughly worked it is apt to crack. 

2200. Gauge Stuff. This is chiefly 
used for mouldings and cornices which are 
run or formed with a wooden mould. It con- 
sists of about $ plaster of Puris, mixed grad- 
ually with # fine stuff. (See No. 21928.) 
When the work is required to set very expe- 
ditiously, the proportion of plaster of Paris is 
increased. It is often necessary that the 
plaster to be used should have the property 
of setting immediately it is Jaid on, and im all 
such cases gauge stuff is used, and conse- 
quently it is extensively employed for cement- 
ing ornaments to walls or ceilings, as well as 
for casting the ornaments themselves. 

2201. Higgins’ Stucco. To 15 pounds 
best stone lime add 14 pounds bone ashes, 
finely powdered, and about 95 pounds clean, 
washed sand, quite dry, either coarse or fine, 
according to the nature of the work in hand. 
These ingredients must be intimately mixed, 
and kept from the air till wanted. When re- 
quired for use, it must be mixed up into a 
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2202. Durable Composition ror Or 
naments, This is frequently used, instead 
of plaster of Paris, for the ornamental parts of 
buildings, as it is more durable, and becomes 
in time as hard as stone itself. It is of great 
use in the execution of the decorative parts 
of architecture, and also in the finishings of 
picture frames, being a cheaper method than 
carving, by nearly 80 percent. It is made as 
follows: 2 pounds best whitening, 1 pound glue, 
and 4 pound linseed oil are heated tegether, 
the composition being continually stirred until 
the different substances are thoroughly incor- 
porated. Let the compound cool, and then lay 
it on a stone covered with powdered whiten- 
ing, and heat it well until it becomes of a 
tough and firm consistence. It may then be 
pet by for use, covered with wet cloths to 

eep it fresh. When wanted for use it must 
be cut into pieces adapted to the size of the 
mould, into which it is forced by 4& screw 
press. The ornament, or cornice, is fixed to 
the frame or wall with glue, or with white 
lead. 

2203. Roman Cement. Calcine 3 parts 
of any ordinary clay, and mix it with 2 parts 
lime; grind it to powder, and calcine again. 
This makes a beautiful cement, improperly 
called Roman, since the preparation was en- 
tirely unknown to the Romans. 

2204, New Plastic Material. A beav- 
tiful plastic substance can be prepared by 
mixing collodion with phosphate of lime. 
The phosphate should be pure, or the color of 
the compound will be unsatisfactory. Or 
setting, the mass is found to be hard and sus- 
ceptible of a very fine polish. The material 
ean be used extensively, applied in modes that 
will suggest themselves to any intelligent 
artist, to high class decoration. 

2205. Concrete. <A compact mass, 
composed of pebbles, lime, and sand, em- 
loyed in the foundations of buildings. The 
ee proportions are CO parts of coarse pebbles, 
25 of rough sand, and 15 of lime; others re- 
commend 80 parts ed 40 parts river sand, 
and only 10 parts lime. The pebbles should 
not exceed about 4 pound each in weight. 
Abbé Moigno, in his valuable scientific journal, 
“Les Mondes,” relates his personal experience 
with a concrete formed of fine wrought and 
cast iron filings and Portland cement. The 
Abbé states that a cement made thus is bard 
enough to resist any easy ay to fracture it. 
As he states that the tron filings are to replace 
the sand usually put into the mixture, we 
presume that the calatien quantities are to be 
similar. 

2206. Concrete Floors and Walks. 
Compost for barn and kitchen floors :— After 
the ground on which the floor is intended to 
be made is leveled, let it be covered to the 
thickness of 3 or 4 inches with stones, broken 
small, and well rammed down; upon which 
let there be run, about 14 inches above the 
stones, 1 part by measure calcined ferruginous 
marl, and 2 parts coarse sand and fine gravel, 
mixed to a thin consistence with water. Be- 
fore this coating has become thoroughly set, 
lay upon it a coat of ealeined marl, mixed 
with an equal part of fine sand, 1 to 14 Inches 
thick, leveled to an even surface. The addi- 


proper consistence for working with Line wa-! tion of blood will render this compost harder. 


ter, and uscd as speedily as possible. 


!The calcined marl mentioned above is the 
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ergs cement of commerce. (See No. 
2195. 

2207. Ooncrete Gravel Walk. Dig 
away the earth to the depth of about 5 inches, 
then lay a bottom of pebbles, ramming them 
well down with a@ paving rammer. Sweep 
them off as clean as possible with a broom, 
and cover the surface thint with hot coal tar. 
Now put on a coat of smaller gravel (the first 
bed of pebbles should be as large as goose 
eggs), previously dipped in hot coal tar, 
drained, and rolled in coal ashes, with an 
intermixture of fine gravel, and roll it down 
as thoroughly as possible. Let the roller run 
slowly, and let a boy follow it with a hoe to 
scrape off all adhering gravel. Next put on a 
coat of fine gravel or sand, and coal tar, with 
some coal ashes, to complete the surface, and 
roll again as thoroughly as possible; the 
more rolling the better. It will take some 
weeks to harden, but makes a splendid hard 
surface which sheds water lke a roof. Do 
not use too much tar. It is onlv necessary 
to use enough to make the ingredients cohere 
under pressure, and a little is better than too 
much. Such a surface will last in a farmyard 
a great while. 

2208, Cheap Concrete Floo Mix 
3 bushels coal ashes from a blacksmith’s shop 
with 2 bushels gas lime, and then add suff- 
cient gaa tar to make a stiff mortar. If the 
ammoniacal liquor has been separated from the 
tar, its place must be supplied by adding wa- 
ter till the tar is thin enough for use. For 
stables and cattle sheds, the mortar can be 
laid down with a spade, and fine sharp sand 
or gravel sifted over it; then roll well, and 
you will have a good concrete floor. It will 
tuke afew days to get thoroughly hard, even 
in dry weather; but it will be a good piece of 
work, if carefully done. Autuimn is the best 
time for laying this kind of pavement. 

2209. Keene’s Marble Cement. This 
is made of baked gypsum or plaster of Paris, 
steeped in a saturated solution of alum, and 
then recalcined aud reduced to powder. For 
use, it is mixed with water, as ordinary 
plaster of Paris. This cement has been most 
extensively applied as a stucco; but the finer 
qualities (when colored by the simple process 
of infusing mineral colors in the water with 
which the cement powder is finally mixed for 
working), being susceptible of a high degree 
of polish, produce beautiful imitations of 
mosaic, and other inlaid marbles, scagliola, 
&c. The cement is not adapted to hydraulic 

urposes, nor fer exposure to the weather, but 
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grinding, and immediately paces in barrels, 
to keep it from the air and moisture. It is 
tempered with water to a proper consistenc 
and applied at once, as it soon hardens, an. 
will not bear being again softened down with 
water. For foundations and cornices exposed 
tu the weather, it 18 usually mixed with an 
equal quantity of clean angular sand; for use 
as @ common mortar, with about twice ag 
much sand; for coating walls exposed to cold 
and wet, the common proportions are 3 of 
sand to 2 of cement, and for walls exposed to 
extreme dryness or heat, about 24 or 3 of sand 
to 1 of cement; for facing cistern work, water 
frontages, &c., nothing but cement and water 
should be employed. This cement, under the 
name of compo, or Roman cement, is much 
employed for facing houses, water-cisterns, 
setting the foundations of large edifices, &e. 
It is perhaps the best of all cements for 
stucco. 

2211. Pollack’s Cement for Iron and 
Stone. This cement takes some little time 
to dry, but turns alinost as hard as stone, and 
is fire and water-proof. For mending cracks 
in stone or cast-iron ware, where iron filings 
cannot be had, it isinvaluable. Take litharge 
and red lead, equal parts, mix thoroughly and 
inake into a paste with concentrated glycerine 
to the consistency of soft putty; fill the erack 
and smear a thin laver on both sides of the 
casting so as to completely cover the fracture. 
This layer can be rubbed off if necessary when 
nearly dry by an old knife or chisel. M. 
Pollack has used it to fasten the different 
portions of a fly-wheel with great success ; 
while, when placed between stones, and once 
hardened, it 1s easier to break the stone than 
the joint. 

2212. Cement from Furnace Slag. 
Furnace slag can be made to finish an excel- 
lent cement by selecting such portions of it as 
are readily dissolved in dilute hydrocblorie 
acid. On subjecting it to the action of the 
acid, silica is thrown down. which is afterward 
to be washed, dried, and pulverized. One 
part of this is next to be mixed with 9 parts 
powdered slag and the necessary quantity of 
slacked lime. This matter soon hardens, and 
rivals the best cement in its durability. 

2213. Zeiodite. This substance ix mado 
by mixing 20 to 30) parts roll sulphur with 24 
parts powdered glue or pumice, which forms 
& mass as hard as stone that resists the action 
of water and the strongest acids. Prof. R. 
Boettger recommends it, therefore, for making 
Water-tight and air-tight cells for galvanic 


as been used as a stucco for internal deeora- | batteries. 


tions, and from its extreme hardness is very 
durable. 
cement by adding a little solution of green 
copperas to the alum liquor. 

210. Parker’sCement, This valuable 
cement is made of the nodules of indurated and 
slightly ferruginous marl, called by mineral- 
ogists septaria, and also of some other species 
of argillaccous limestone. These are burned in 
conical kilns, with pit coal, in a similar way 
to other limestone, care being taken to avoid 
the use of too much heat, as, if the pieces un- 
dergo the slightest degree of fusion, even on 
the surface, they will be unfit to form the 
cement, After being properly roasted, the 
calx is reduced to a very fine powder by 


A pleasing tint is given to this | Stoves, etc. 


2214. Cement for Closing Cracks in 


A useful cement for closing 


(up cracks i stove plates, stove doors, ete., 1s 


prepared) by inixing  finely-pulverized iron, 
such as can be procured at the druggists, with 
liquid water-glass, to a thick paste, and then 
coating the cracks with it. The hotter tho 
fire then becomes, the more does the cement 
melt. and combine with its metalhe ingredi- 
ents, and the more completely will the crack 
become closed, 

2215. Cement for Fastening Iron to 
Stone. Acement for fastening iron to stone, 
which becomes nearly as hard as the stone 
itself, consists of 6 parts Portland cement, 1 
part powdered lime, not slacked, 2 parts sand, 
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and 1 part slacked lime, mixed with water to! stone. The cement is insoluble, and {is nom 
the proper consistency, the stone and iron | attacked by strong acids. 
both being previously dampened. In4e hours; 2223. Vegetable Cement. A good 
jt will have set firmly. vegetable cement may be prepared by mixing 
2216. Strong Cement for Iron. To! gum-arabic with nitrate of lime. The latter 
4 or 5 parts clay, thoroughly dried and pulver- [is prepared by dissolving an excess of marble 
ized, add 2 parts iron tilings free from oxide, !in nitric acid, and filtering. The filtered so- 
1 part peroxide of manganese, ¢ part of sea} lution will contain 33.3. per cent. nitrate of 
salt, aud 4 part borax. Mingle thoroughly, | lime, which may be dried by evaporation. 
and render as fine as possible; then reduce to! For the cement, take 2 parts by weight of the 
a thick paxte with the necessary quantity of| nitrate of lime, 20 parts pulverized gum- 
water, mixing theroughly. It must be used, arabic, and 25 parts water. The mixture 
immediately. After application, it should be|can be further diluted to adapt it to the uses 
exposed to warmth, gradually increasing al-|to which it is to be applied. In the manutac- 
most to white heat. This cement is very | ture of artificial stone, a cement of a similar 
hard, and presents complete resistance alike | character has been found to serve a good pur- 
to a red heat and boiling water. pose. Something of the kind is used in the 
2217. Cement for Iron. An excellent] Frear stone, but in the Béton-Coignet no ad- 
cement is made by mixing equal parts of! ditional binding material is found necessary, 
sifted peroxide of inanganese and well-pulver- 2224. Cement for Leaky House 
ized zinc white, adding a sufficient quantity of | Roofs. Take 4 pounds resin, 1 prt linseed 
commercial soluble glass to form a thin paste. | oil, 2 ounces red lead, and stir in pulverized 
This mixture, when used immediately, forms} sand until the proper consistency is secured, 
acement quite equal in hardness and resistance | and: apply it warm. This cement becomes 
to that given in the last receipt. hard and vet possesses considerable elasticity, 
2218. Cement for Uniting Stone, | and is durable and waterproof, 
Derbyshire Spar, etc. Melt together 4/ 2225. Engineer’sCement. Mix ground 
ounces resin, § ounce wax, and about an| white lead with as much powdered red lead 
ounce finely-sifted plaster of Paris.  The!as will make it of the consistence of putty. 
articles to be joined should be well cleaned, | This cement is employed by engineers and 
then made hot enough to melt the cement, and | others to make metallic joints. A washer of 
the pieces pressed together very closely, so as| hemp, yarn, or canvas, smeared with the ce- 
to leave as little ax possible of the composition | ment, Is placed in the joint, which is then 
between the joints. This is a general rule; screwed up tight. It dries as hard as stone. 
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with all cements, as the thinner the stratum! This cement answers well for joining broken 
of cement interposed the firmer it will hold. | stones, however Jarge. — Cisterns built of 

2219. Cheap Artificial Building} square stones, put together, while dry, with 
Stone. A large number of houses have been | this cement, will never leak or require repair. 
constructed in Paris, for workmen, of the fol-| It is only necessary to use it for an inch or 
lowing materials: 100 parts plaster of Paris,/two next the water; the rest of the joint 
10 parts hydraulic lime, 5 parts liquid glue, ! may be filled with good mortar. It is better, 
and 500 parts cold water, are intimately mixed | however, to use it for the whole joint. (See 
and poured into moulds of any desired size | No, 2169.) 
and shape; and in half an hour the form can} 2226. Plumbers’ Cement. Melt 1 
be removed. The stones are then exposed in; pound black resin, then stir in 1 to 2 pounds 
the open air for 2 weeks, until they are thor- brek unt Sometimes a little tallow is 
oughly dry. Artificial stone thus prepared, 
has the ring and hardness of the native rock ; 
and, where the materials are abundant, is said 
to be 25 per cent. cheaper than quarried stone. 

2220. Simple and Useful Cement. 
Alum and plaster of Paris, well mixed in wa- 
ter and used in the Jiquid state, form a hard 
composition and also a useful cement. 

2221. . Cement for Fastening Instru- 
ments in Handles. A material for fasten- 
ing knives or forks into their handles, when 
they have become loosened by use, is a much- 
needed article. The best cement for this pur- 
pose consists of 1 pound resin and 8 ounces 
sulphur, which are to be melted together and 


added, 

2227. Red Cement. The red cement 
used for uniting glass to metals is made by 
melting 5 parts black resin with 1 part yellow 
wax, and then stirring in gradually 1 part red 
ochre or Venetian red, in fine powder, and 
previously well dried, This cement requires 
to be melted before use, and it adheres better 
if the objects to which it is applied are 
warmed. 

2228. Turners’ Cement. Melt togeth- 
er bees’ wax, 1 ounce; resin, § ounce; and 
pitch, § ounce; stir in the mixture some very 
fine brick-dust to give ita body. If too soft, 
add more resin; if too hard, more wax. 
either kept in bars or reduced to powder. 1) When nearly cold, make it up into cakes or 
part of the powder is to be mixed with 4 a) rolls for use. Used for fastening wood on a 
part of nv” filings, fine sand, or brick-dust,, turner's chuck. 
and the cavity *f the handle is then to be filled | 2229. Temporary Cement for Opti- 
with this mixtr re. The stem of the knife or! cians, Jewelers, &c. A temporary cement 
fork is then to ve heated and inserted into the | to fix optical glasses, stones, jewelry, &c¢., on 
cavity; and when cold it will be found firmly | stocks or handles for the purpose of painting, 
fixed in its place. repairing, or ornamenting, is made by melting 

2222. Cement for Fastening Iron together at a good heat, 2 ounces resin, 1 
to Stone. Glycerine and litharge stirred to| drachm wax, and 2 ounces whitening; with 
a paste, hardens rapidly, and makes a suitable / this applied to the article when heated, a se- 
cement for iron upon iron, for two stone sur-| cure hold may be obtained, unfixed at plea 
faces, and especially for fastening iron to. sure by heat, ¢ 


CEMENTS 


2230. Cement for Fixing Metal to 


Leather. Wash the metal in hot gelatine, 
steep the leather in hot gall-nut infusion, and 
unite while hot, 

2231. 
Marble, Stone, or Wood. Mix together 4 
parts carpenters’ glue and L part Venice tur- 
pentine. 

2232. Cement for Coating Acid 
Troughs. Melt together] part pitch, 1 part 
resin, and 1 part plaster of Paris (perfectly 
dry.) 


2233. To Cement Cloth to Polished | 


Metal. Cloth can be cemented to polished 
iron shafts, by first giving them a coat of best 
white lead paint; this being dried hard, coat 
with best Russian glue, dissolved in’ water 
contaiming a little vinegar or acetic acid. 

2234. Cement for Gas Retorts. A new 
eement, especially adapted to the retorts of 
gas- works, is very warmly recommended in a 
German gas-light journal, It consists of fine- 
ly-powdered barytes and a soluble water- glass; 
or the barytes and a solution of borax. The 
joints are to be coated several times with this 
cement, by means of a brush. The addition 
of two-thirds of a part of clay improves the 
cement, and the retorts will then stand a red 
heat very well. Instead of the water-glass, 
a solution of borax may be used, or even fine- 
ly powdered white glass. 

2235. Use of Silicate of Potassa in 
Strengthening Fossil Skeletons. .\ very 
judicious application of the silicate of potassa 
(liquid glass) has been lately made at. the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, in- re- 
pairing a great many fossil skeletons which 
had been disjointed and broken by the shells 
bursting in this Palace of Science. The solu- 
tions have been first used diluted to about 80° 
Baniné, and afterwards of a higher degree of 
concentration, The adherence of the broken 
or separated pieces is brought together by ap- 
plying with a brush some of the selution of 
the silicate of potassa on the parts to be 
joined, then they are left todry, and the joint 
is hardly visible; and the joined) part is far 
stronger than the remainderof the bone, Very 
delicate and porous anatomical pieces, as skel- 
etons of birds, insects, ete., ean be dipped re- 
peatedly in more diluted solutions, and thus 
be rendered very hard and tenacious, 

2236. Transparent Cement for Lenses, 
&e. [tis frequently found necessary to ce- 
ment together two surfaces of transparent 
glass, without destroying or injuring their 
transparency; this is especially the case in 
compound lenses. The best cement for etfect- 
ing the union is Canada balsam, which, if too 
thick, should be thinned with a little turpen- 
tine, benzole, or ether. [t is of importance 
that no air bubbles be present. In order to 
cement together the two parts of an achro- 
matic lens (this consists of a double convex 


lens fitting exactly into the concavity. of, 
a& plano-conecave lens), having thoroughly | 


cleaned the surfaces to be brought in contact, 
lay the glass, previously made warm, on a ta- 
ble suitably covered to prevent the under sur- 
face from being scratched. 
peg of wood or otherwise, convey a drop of 


AND UNITING 


Cement for Fixing Metal to’ 


eS 


By means of a! 
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t 
wanmn. Now apply a slight pressure, and the 
dark dise in the centre, indicative of optical 
contact, will rapidly increase in size, until at 
last the balsam reaches the margin and begins 
to ooze out at the edges, if the balsam be 
present in excess, as it should be. | By 
means of a piece of soft string passed cross- 
Wise over the lenses, tie the two together, and 
place them in a stove, an oven, or before a 
tire, fora short time. until the balsam at the 
edges shall have become hard and dry. Let 
the string then be removed and the lens freed 
from all external traces of balsam by means 
of benzole or ether. The above directions, 
modified to suit circumstances, apply to the 
cementation of transparencies or opal pic- 
tures; also to the varnishing of maie lan- 
termmslides, and the protection of any transpa- 
rent surfaces: from the air. 

2237. Cement for Chemical Glasses. 
Mix eqnal parts of wheat flour, finely-pow- 
dered Venice glass, pulverized chalk, and a 
sinall quantity of brick-dust, finely ground ; 
these ingredients, with a litle scraped lint, 
are to be mixed and ground up with the white 
of eggs; it must then be spread upon pieces 
of fine linen cloth, and applied to the erack of 
the glasses, and allowed to get thoroughly 
dry before the glasses are put to the fire. 

2238. Hermetical Sealing for Bottles. 
Gelatine mixed with glycerine yields a com- 
pound, liquid when hot, but becoming solid 
by cooling, at the same time retaining much 
elasticity. Bottles may be hermetically 
sealed by dipping their necks into the liquid 
mixture, ad repeating the operation until the 
‘ap attains any thickness required, 

2239. Cement to Seal Bottles Con- 
taining Volatile Liquids. (Chemists and 
others know well the dithculty of keeping vol- 
atile liquids. Bottles of ether, for example, 
are shipped for India, and when they arrive 
are found to be more than half empty. The 
remedy with exporters ix a luting of melted 
sulphur, which is difficult to apply and hard to 
remove. A new cement, easily prepared and 
applied, and which is said to prevent the es- 
cape of the most volatile liquids, is Composed 
of very finely ground Jitharge and concen- 
trated glycerine, and is merely pated around 
the cork or stopper. It quickly dries and be- 
comes extremely hard, but can be easily 
scraped off with a knife when it is necessary 
to open the bottle. 

2240. Cement for Sealing Corks in 
Bottles. ‘Take an equal quantity of resin 
and bees’ wax, melt them together, then put 
in an almost equal bulk of finely-powdered 
red chalk, add a small quantity of neatsfoot 
oil, let the whole boil L iminute, then take it 
from the fire and stir it well; if too thick, 
add a little more oil. 


2241. Cement for Sealing the Corks 
in Bottles, Melt together 4 pound sealing- 


wix, the same quiuntity of resin, and 2 ounces 
bees’ wax. When itfroths stir it with a tal- 
low candle. As soon as it melts dip the 
mouths of the corked bottles in it. 

2242, Painters’ Putty. Putty is made 
of common whitening, pounded very fine, 
and mixed with linseed oil till it becomes 


the balsam to the centre of the lens, and then! about the thickness of dough. 


gently lower down upon it the lens to be ce- 


2243. Quick Hardening Putty. A 


mented to it, also previously made slightly | putty of starch and chloride of zinc hardens 
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quickly, and lasts for months, as a stopper of 
holes in metals. | 

2244. Cement to Stop Flaws or. 
Cracks in Wood of any Color. Put any 
quantity of fine sawdust, of the same wood 
the work is made with, into an earthen pan, 
and pour boiling water on it, stir it well, and 
let it remain fora week or ten days, occasion- 
ally stirring it; then boil it for some time, | 
and it will be of the consistence of pulp or 
paste ; put it into a coarse cloth, and squeeze} 
all the moisture from it. Keep for use, and, | 
when wanted, mix a sufficient quantity of thin: 
glue to make it into a paste; rub it well into 
the cracks, or fill up the holes in the work 
with it. When quite hard and dry, clean the 
work off, and, if carefully done, the impertec- 
tion will be scarcely discernible. 

2245. Cement for Cloth, Leather, or 
Belting. Take ule, 1 pint; best Russia isin- 
whass, 2 ounces; put them into a common! 
glue kettle and boil until the isinglass is) dis- 
solved; then add 4 ounces best glue, and dis- 
solve it with the other; then slowly add 13! 
ounces boiled Hnseed oil, stirring all the time | 
while adding and until well mixed. When, 
cold it will resemble India rubber. To use 
this, dissolve what is needed in a suitable 
quantity of ale to the consistence of thick 
glue. It ix applicable for leather, for harness, 
bands for machinery, cloth belts for cracker 
machines for bakers, &e., &e. If for leather, 
shave off as if for sewing, apply the cement! 
With a brush while hot, Inying a weight to) 
keep each joint firmly for 6 to 10 hours, or 
over night. 


2246. Cement for Leather Belting. 


CEMENTS AND UNITING BODIES. 


bisulphuret of carbon; or a mixture of 94 
arts bisulphuret of carbon and 6 parts abso- 
ute alcohol; also in caoutchoucine. (Sce No. 

2249.) These dissolve the gum rapidly in the 

cold, and leave it unaltered on evaporaticn; 

they have a disagreeable cdor, but they leave 
the India rubber in better condition than most 
other solvents. Oil of turpentine, rencered 
pyrogenous by absorbing it with bricks of 
porous ware, and distilling it without water, 
and treating the product in the same way, is 
alxo used for this purpose, [t is stated 1) at 
the solution on evaporation does not icave the 
caoutchoue ina sticky etate, Another ethed 
is to agitate oil of turpentine repeatecly with 
a mixture of equal weights cf sulpLune acid 
and water; and afterwards expose it to the 
sun for some time,  Eenzole, rectified nineral 
or coal tar naphtha, and oil cf tuipentine re- 
duce the gum slowly by long Gigesticn and 
trituration, with heat, forming a glotineus 


jelly which dries slowly, and icaves the gum, 


when dry, very much reduced in bardness and 
elasticity. The fats and fixed ails combine 
readily with India rubber by boiling, forming 
& permanently glutinous paste. (See No. 
2947.) India rnbber is renderect more readily 
soluble by first digesting it with a solution of 
carbonate of soda, or water of ammonia. 
2249. Caoutchoucine. Pure Indiarub- 
her, cut into small humps, is thrown into a 
cast-iron still, connected with a well-cooled 
worm tub, and heat is apphed until the ther- 
ometer ranges about 600% Fahr., when noth- 
ing is left in the still but dirt and charccal. 
The dark colored fetid oil which has distilled 
over is next rectified with one third its weight 


Take of common glue and American isingliss, | of water, once or oftener, until it Is colorless; 
equal parts; placethem ina glue-pot and add) itis then highly volatile and of .680 specifi¢ 
water sufficient to just cover the whole. Let gravity. The product is then shaken up with 
it souk 10 hours, then bring the whole to a. nitro-muriatic acid, or chlorine, in the prepor- 
beiling heat, and add pure tannin until the! tion of } pint of acid to each gallon of the 
Whole becomes ropey orappears like the white | liquid, This is the lightest fluid known, and 
of eees, Apply it warm.  BulP the grain’ yet its vapor is the heaviest of gases. Mixed 
off the leather where it is te be cemented; with aleohol, it dissolves all the resins, espe- 


rub the joint surfaces solidly together, let it 
dry afew hours, and it is ready for use; and, if 
properly put together, it will not need rivet- 
Ing, as the cement is nearly of the same na- 
ture as the leather itself. We know of no ce- ! 
ment better either for emery wheels or emery 
belts than the best glue. In an experience of 
fifteen years we never found anything supe- 
nor, 

2247. Gutta-Percha Cement. This 
highly recommended cement is made by melt- | 
ing together, in an iron pan, 2 parts common | 
pitch and Lo part gutta-percha, stirring then! 
well together until thoroughly incorporated, | 
and then pouring the liquid into cold) water. | 
When cold itis black, solid, and elastic; but 
it softens with heat, and at 1l00° Fahr. is a} 
thin fluid. Ttanay be used asa soft paste, or, 
In the liquid: state, and answers an excellent. 
purpose in cementing metal, glass, porcelamy, 
ivory. de. Tt may be used instead of putty: 
for glazing windows, 

2248. To Dissolve India Rubber for 
Cement, &c.  Tudia rubber dissolves readily 
m rectined sulphuric ether, which has been 
Washed with water to remove aleohol and 
acidity; also in chloreform. These make 
odorless solutions, but are too expensive for: 
general uso. The gum dissolves easily in; 


cially copal and India rubber, at the commen 
temperature of the airy and it speedily evapo- 
rates, leaving them ina solid state. Tt mixes 
with the oils in all proportions; and has been 
used for making varnishes, and for liquefying 
oil paints, Instead of turpentine. Tt is very 
volatile, and must be kept in close vessels, 

2250. Cement for Uniting Sheet Gutta- 
Percha to Silk, &c. (iutta- percha, 40 pounds; 
caoutchouc, 3 pounds; shellae, 3 pounds; 
Canada balsam, or Venice turpentine, 14 
pounds; liquid storax, 35 pounds; gum mastic, 
4 pounds; oxide of Jead, L pound. Mix as di- 
rected in the next receipt. 

2251. Cement for Uniting Sheet 
Gutta-Percha to Leather. [or uniting 
sheet gutta-percha to leather, as soles of shoes, 
ete. Gutta-percha, £0 pounds; Venice turpen- 
tine, 40 pounds; shellae, 4 pounds; caout- 
choue, bE pound; liquid storax, & pounds, In 
Inaking the cement, the Vemtce turpentine 


oshould be first heated; then the gutta-percha 


and the shellac should be added; the order in 
Which the other materials are added is not 
important. Care should be taken to meorpor- 
ate them thoroughly, and the heat) should be 
regulated, so as not te burn the mixture. 
2252. Transparent Cement. Dissolve 
7 parts Indiu rubber in 60 purts of chloro- 
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form, and add to the solution 15 parts of|tine must be added to the solution of caout- 


gum mastich. 

2253. How to Fasten Rubber to 
Wood and Metal. As rubber plates and 
rings are now a-days almost exclusively used 
for making connections between steam and 
other pipes and apparatus, much annoyance 
is often experienced by the impossibility or 
imperfectness of an air-tight connection. This 
is obviated entirely by employing a cement 
which fastens equally well to the rubber and 
to the metal or wood. Such cement is pre- 
pared by a solution of shellac in ammonia. 

his is best made by soaking pulverized gum- 
shellac in ten times its weight of strong am- 
monia, When a slimy mass is obtained, which, 
in three to four weeks, will become liquid 
without the use of hot water. This softens 
the rubber, and becomes, after volatilization 
of the ammonia, hard and impermeable to 
gases and fluids. 

2254. Marine Cement for Uniting 
Leather to Gutta-Percha, This will unite 
leather to gutta-percha, and is impervious to 
damp. It is made by dissolving by the aid of 
heat, 1 part India rubber in naphtha, and, 
when melted, adding 2 parts shellac, and 
melting until mixed. Pour it while hot on 
metal plates to cool. When required for use, 
melt, aud apply with a brush. This cement 
does not adhere very well to vulcanized rub- 
ber, and the joint is always weak. 

2255. Cementto Unite India Rubber. 
Take 16 parts gutta-percha, 4 parts India rub- 
ber, 2 parts common caulkers’ pitch, 1 part 
linseed oil. The ingredients are melted to- 
gether, -and used hot. It will unite leather 
— or rubber that has not been vulcanized. 

2256. Gutta-Percha Cement for Fas- 
tening Leather. Dissolve a quantity of 
gutta-percha in chloroform in quantity to 
make a fluid of honey-like consistence. 
When spread it will dry ina few moments. 
Heat the surfaces at a fire or gas flame until 
softened, and apply them together. Small 

atches of leather can be thus cemented on 
oots, etc., so as almost to defy detection, 
and some shoemakers employ it with great 
success for this purpose. It is waterproof, 
and will answer almost anywhere unless ex- 
posed to heat, which softens it. 

2257. Caoutchouc Cement is made as 
follows :—Gutta-percha, 3 parts; virgin India 
rubber (caoutchouc), 1 part (both cut small) ; 
pyrogenous oil of turpentine, or bisulphuret 
of carbon, 8 parts; mix mn a close vessel, and 
dissolve by the heat of hot water. | This 
cement should be gently heated before being 
used, 

2258. Cement to Mend India Rubber 
Shoes. A solution of caoutchoue, or virgin 
India rubber, for repairing India rubber shoes, 
is prepared in the following manner: Cut 2 
pounds caoutchouc into thin, small slices ; 
put them in a vessel of tinned sheet-iron and 
pour over 12 to 14 pounds of sulphide of car- 
yon. For the promotion of solution, plaeo 
the vessel in another containing water pre- 
viously heated up to about 86° Fahr. The 
solution will take place promptly, but the 
fluid will thicken very soon, and thus render 
the application difficult, if mot impossible. 
In order to prevent this thickening, a solution 
of caoutchouc aud resin ip spirits of turpen- 


chouc in sulphide of carbon, and in such 
eed that the mixture obtains the consist- 
ency of a thin paste. The solution of caout- 
chouc and resin jin spirit of turpentine should 
be prepared as follows: Cut 1 pound of caout- 
choue into thin, small slices; heat in a suita- 
ble vessel over a moderate coal fire, until the 
caoutchouc becomes fluid; then add ¢ pound 
powdered resin, and melt both materials at a 
moderate heat. When these materials are 
perfectly fluid, then gradually add 3 or 4 
pounds spirit of turpentine in small portions, 
and stir well. By the addition of the last 
solution, the rapid thickening and hardening 
of the compound will be prevented, and a 
mixture obtained fully answering the purpose 
of glueing together rubber surfaces, etc. 

2259. To Fasten Chamois and Other 
Leather to Iron and Steel. Dr. Carl W. 
Heinischen, of Dresden, gives the following 
receipt for the above purpose: Spread over 
the metal a thin, hot solution of good glue; 
soak the leather with a warm solution of 
gall-nuts before placing on the metal, and 
leave to dry under an even pressure. If fas- 
tened in this manner it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the leather from the metal without tear- 
ing it. 

2260. Cement for Petroleum Lamps. 
A cement particularly adapted for attaching 
the brass work to petroleum lamps, is made 
by Puscher, by boiling 3 parts resin with 1 of 
caustic soda aud 5 of water. The composition 
is then mixed with half its weight of plaster 
of Paris, and sets firmly in half to three- 
quarters of an hour. It is said to be of great 
adhesive power, hot permeable to petroleum, 
a low conductor of heat, and but superficially 
attacked by bot water. Zine white, white 
lead, or precipitated chalk may be substituted 
for plaster, but hardens more slowly. 

2261. Cement for A Metal 
Letters to Plate Glass. Copal varnish, 16 
parts; drying oil, 6 parts; turpentine, and 
oil of turpentine, of each 3 parts; liquefied 
glue (made with the least possible quantity 
of water), 5 parts. Melt together in a water- 
bath, and add fresh slacked lime (perfectly 
dry and in very fine powder), 10 parts. 

2262. Cement for Metal and Glass. 
Mix 2 ounces of a thick solution of glue with 
1 ounce linseed oil varnish, or 2 ounce Venice 
turpentine; boil them together, stirring them 
until they mix as thoroughly as_ possible. 
The pieces cemented should be tied together 
for 2 or3 days. This cement will firmly at- 
tach any metallic substance to glass or porce- 
lain. (See lust receipt.) 


ute. A composition employed to se- 
cure the joints of chemical vessels, or 

as a covering to protect them from the vio- 
lence of the fire. For the joints of vessels, 
as stills, &e«, not exposed to a heat much 
higher than 212° Fahr., linseed meal, either 
alone or mixed with an equal weight of whit- 
ing, and made into a stiff paste with water, 
may be employed. Ground almond = cake, 


i 


from which the oil has been pressed, may also 
| be used for the same purpose. For the joints 
|of small vessels, as tubes, &c., especially of 
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glass or earthenware, small rings of Tndia 
rubber slipped over and tied above and below 
the joint, are very convenient: substitutes for 
lutes, and have the advantage of lasting a 
long time, and bearing uninjured the heat at 
which oil of vitriol boils, 
2264. Lute for Stills. A very useful 
lute is formed by beating the white of an ceg 
thoroughly with an equal quantity of water, 
and mixing it with some shicked lime in the 
state of fine powder, so as to forma thin puste. 
This must be spread Hamediately on strips of 
muslin, and apphed to the cracks or joints 
intended to be luted. It soon hardens, ad- 
heres strongiy, and will bear a heat approach- 
ing to redness without injury. A Teak in this 
lute is readily stopped by the application of a 
fresh portion, Solution of glue, or any liquid 
albuminous matter, may be used ino phice of 
the white of eggs. 
- 2265. Lemery’s Lute for Stills or 
Retorts. Leimery used the following Inte 
for stopping retorts, ete.: Fine flour and tine 
lime, of each 1 ounce; potter's earth, 4 ounce; 
make a@ moist peste of these with white of 
ege, well beaten up with a little water; this 
will be found to stop exceedingly close, 

2266. Boyle’s Lute for Retorts, &c. 
Boyle recommends, on experience, the follow- 
ing for the same purpose: Some pgood fine 
quicklime and scrapings of cheese, pounded 
in a mortar, With as much water as will bring 
the mixture to soft paste; then spread on a 
piece of linen rag, and apply it) as occasion 
requires, 

2267. Useful Lute. A useful Jute is 
made by spreading a solution of glue on strips 
of cloth, and coating them, after they are ap- 
plied, with drying oil. 

2268. Lute for Joining Crucibles. 
For joining crucibles to be exposed to a 
strong heat, a mixture of fine clay and ground 
bricks, mixed up with water, or preferably 
with a solution of borax, answers well for 
Most purposes, 

2269. Fire Lute. Axa coating for ves- 
sels, to preserve them from injury from ex- 
posure to the fire, nothing is better than a 
mixture of ordinary pipe-clay and horse dung, 
made into a paste with water. This compo- 
sition is used by the pipe-makers, and will 
stand unharmed the extreme heat of their 
kiln for 24 hours, It is applied by spreading 
it. on paper, 

2270. Lute to Protect Glass Vessels. 
The following composition will chable glass 
vessels to sustain an incredible degree of heat : 
Take fragments of porcelain, pulverize, and 
sift them well. and add an equal quantity of 
fine clay, previously softened with as much of 
asaturated solution of muriate of soda as 1s 
requisite to give the whole a proper consist- 
ence, Apply a thin and uniform coat of this 
composition to the glass vessels, and allow it 
to dry slowly before they are put into the fire. 


lour Paste. The best paste for 


general purposes is simply wheat flour 


beaten into cold water to pertect smoothness, | 


and the whole just brought to a boil, while 
being constantly stirred to prevent) burning. 
The addition of a few drops of creosote, or a 


PASTE. 


‘few grains of corrosive sublimate, or a little 
carbolic acid, or bisulphite of lime (especially 
the first and second), will prevent) insects 
from attacking it, and preserve it (in covered 
Vessels) for Vears. Should) it: get too hard it 
hmay be softened with water. 

2272. Paper Hangers’ Paste. Beat 
| up 4 pounds of good white wheat flour in cold 
; water—enough to form a stiff batter (sifting 

the flour first); beat it well, to take out all 
uinps; then add enough cold water to make 
it the consistence of pudding batter; add 
habout 2 ounces of sell pounded alum. Be 
ssure and have plenty of boiling water ready ; 
take it quite boiling from the fire, and pour 

'gently and quickly over the batter, stirring 
rapidly at: the same time; and when it: ix ob- 
served to swell and lose the white color of 
the flour, it is cooked and ready. This will 
‘nike about 4 of a pail of solid paste; do not 
‘use it while hot; allow it to cool and it will 

| go further; about apint of cold water may be 

“put over the top of it, to prevent it skinning; 
‘before using, thin thix with cold water to 
spread easily and quickly under the brush. 
This paste will keep a long while without fer- 
menting, When it is useless; mould on the top 

does not burt it; remove it, the remainder is 

good. (See No. 2273.) 

2273. Strongly Adhering Paste. 
Where great adhesiveness is required, such as 
papering over varnished paper or painted 
Walls, it will be necessary to add 4 an ounce 
of finely powdered resin te each 4 gallon of 
the batter in the last receipt. As the resin 
does not dissolve so readily, set. the pan con- 
‘taining the ingredients over a moderate fire, 
constantly stirring until it boils and thickens, 
and a short time after put out to cool, Re- 
jduce the paste with thin gum-arabie water. 
In banging “flock? papers with crimson in 
them, omit the altun, as it will injure the 
color. 

2274. To Make a Fine Paste. A 
solution of 24 ounces: gum-arabie in 2 quarts 
warm water, is thickened to a paste with 
Wheat flour; to this is added a solution of 
alan and sugar of lead, 14 ounces each in wa- 
iter; the mixture is heated and stirred about 
ito) boil, and is) then cooled. It may be 
| thinned, if necessary, with a guim solution. 

2275. To Make Paste for Laying 
‘Cloth or Leather on Table Tops. ‘To 1 
pint best wheaten flour add resin, very finely 

powdered, about 2 large spoontuls; of aluin, 
L spoonful, in powder; mix them all well to- 

‘gether, put them into a pan, and add by de- 
grees soft or rain water, carefully stirring it 
“tillitais of the consistence of thinnish cream ; 
'putit inte a saucepan over a clear tire, keep- 
Ing it constantly stirred, that it may not get 
lumpy. When it is of a stiff consistence, so 
Ahat the spoon will stand upright in it. it is 
done enough, — Be careful to stir it well from 
the bottom, for it will burn if not well at- 
tended toe. Tampty it out into a pan and 
cover it over till cold, to prevent a skin form- 

Wing on the top, which would make it: luinpy. 
This paste is- very superior for the purpose, 
and adhesive. 

2276. To Paste Leather or Cloth 
on Table Tops. ‘Io use paste in the last 
receipt, for cloth or baize, spread the paste 
‘evenly and smovthly on the top of the tabie 


GLUE. 


and lay vourcloth on it, pressing and smooth- 
ing it with a flat piece of wood: Jet it remain 
till dry; then trim the edyes close to the: 
cross-banding. If you cut it close at’ first. 
it will, in drving, shrink and look bad where- 
it meets the banding all around. Tf used for, 
leather, the leather must be first’ previously 
dampened, and then the paste spread over It; 
next Iny it on the table, and rub it smooth 
and level with a linen cloth, and cut the edges 
close to the banding with a short knife. 
Some lay their table-covers with glue instead 
of paste, and for cloth perhaps it is the best 
method; but for leather it is not proper, as 
glue is apt to run through. In using it for 
cloth, great care must be taken that the glue is 
not too thin, and that the cloth be well rubbed 
down with a thick piece of wood made hot at 
the fire, for the glue soon chills. You may, 
by this method, cut off the edges close to the 


border at once. 
Give: The hotter the glue, the more 
force it will exert in keeping the two 
parts glued together; therefore, in’ all large 
and long ue the glue should be applied 
inmnediately after boiling. Glue loses much 
of its strength by frequent re-melting; that 
glue, therefore, which is newly made, is much 
preferable to that which has been re-boiled. 
In melting ordinary glue in the double vessel 
containing Water, it is an excellent method to 
add salt to the water in the outer vessel. It 
will not boil then, until heated considerably 
above the ordinary boiling point; the conse- 
quence is, the heat is retained, instead of 
passing off by evaporation, and when the wa- 
ter boils, the glue will be found to be thor- 
ougly and evenly melted. - 

2278. To Prevent Glue from Crack- 
ing. Glue is often found to crack in very dry 
localities, particularly when the objects glued 
together are not in close contact, but have a 
thin layer of glue between them; in) which 
case they sometimes fall apart. Very thin 
layers of glue are not only exceedingly hard, 
but also more or less brittle when extremely 
dry; and, therefore, to prevent this dry and; 
consequent brittle condition, the addition of a 
very stall quantity of glycerine will accom- 
plish the desired end. The quantity of glycer- 
me must be modified according to cireum- , 
xtances, 

\ 
\ 
i 
| 
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2279. To Make a Very Strong Glue. 
An ounce of the best isinglass may be dis- 
solved, by the application of a moderate heat, 
in & pint of water, Take this solution and 
strain it through a piece of cloth, and add to 
it & proportionate quantity of the best glue, 
which has been previously soaked in water 
for about 24 hours, and a gill of vinegar. 
After the whole of the materials have been 
brought into a solution, let it once boil up, 
and strain off the impurities, This glue is 
well adapted forany work which requires par- 
ticular strength, and where the joints them- 
selves do not contribute towards the combi- 
nation of the work; or in small fillets and; 
mouldings, and earved patterns that are to be 
held on the surface by the glue. 

2280. A Strong Glue that will Re- 
pist Moisture, 
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inastich, of each } ounce, in ¢ pint spirits of 
wine, to which add } ounce clear turpentine ; 
now take strony glue, or that in which tsinglass 
has been dissolved; then, putting the gums 
intoadonble glue-pot, add by degrees the ele, 
coustantly stirring it over tite fire till the 
whole is well incorporated ; strain it through a 
cloth, and it is ready for use. Tt may now 
be returned to the glue-pot, and 4 ounce very 
finely-powdered glass added; use it quite hot, 

2281. To Make Tungstic Glue, Tunes. 
tic glue is prepared by nixing a thick solution 
of glue with tungstate of soda, and hydro- 
chlorie acid, by means of which a compound 
of tungstic acid and glue is precipitated, 
which, at a temperature of 86° to 104% Fahr., 
is sufficiently elastic to admit of being drawn 
out into very thin sheets. On cooling. this 
Inass becomes solid and brittle, aud on being 
heated is again soft and plastic. This new 
compound, it is said, can be used for all the 
purposes to which hard rubber is adapted. 

2282. To Keep Glue from Souring. 
Tf a little muriatic acid be put into glue 
when it is dissolved, ready for use, it: will re- 
tain the glue in the same condition for along 
time. It will neither dry up nor ferment. 
Liquid glue is made in this way, and sold im 
bottles. The use of a small portion of sugar 
of lead will also prevent fermentation, 

2283. To Prepare Glue for Reidy Use. 
To any quantity of glue use Common whiskey 
instead of water. Put both together in a bot- 
tle, cork it tight, and setit for 3 or 4 days, 
when it will be fit for use without the applica- 
tion of heat. Glue thus prepared will keep 
for years, and is at all times fit for use, except 
in very cold weather, when it should be set in 
warm water before using. To obvinte the dif- 
ficulty of the stopper getting tight by the glue 
drying in the mouth of the vessel, use a tin 
vessel with the cover fitting tight on the out- 
side, to prevent the escape of the spirit) by 
evaporation. A strong solution: of isinglass 
made in the same manner is an excellent ce- 
ment for leather. 

2284. Liquid Glue. The preparation 
of liquid glue is based upon the property. of 
the concentrated acid of vinegar and diluted 
nitric acid to dissolve the gelatine without 
destroving its cohesive qualities. Dumoutin 
has given the following receipt: 

2285. Dumoulin’s Liquid and Unal- 
terable Glue. Take a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and dissolve in it & ounces best glue in’ § pint 
water, by setting it in a vessel of water, and 
heating until dissolved. Then add slowly 24 
ounces strong aqua fortis Caitrig acid) 36% 
Batune, stirring all the while. effervescence 
takes place under generation of nitrous gas, 
When all the acid has been added, the Hquid 
is allowed to cool, Keep it well corked, and 
it will be ready for use at anv moment. This 
preparation does not gelatinize, nor undergo 
putrefuction or fermentation, Pt is applicable 
for many domestic uses, sueh as mending 
china, repairing cabinet work. &e. 

2286. Russian Liquid Glue, This is 
prepared by softening LOU parts best) Russian 
gluc in 100) parts warm water, and then add- 
ing slowly from S§ to 6 parts aqua fortis, and 
finally 6 parts powdered sulphate of lead. 
The latter is used in order to impart to it a 


Dissulve gui-sandurac and | white color, 
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2287. Pale Liquid Glue, Dissolveina 
lass vessel 100 parts pale ‘‘steam glue” in 
Fouble its weight of water, and add 12 parts 
ua fortis as directed in Dumoulin’s receipt. 
(See No. 2285.) 

2288. Dark Liquid Glue. Put 100 
parts dark “steam glue ” and 140 parts water 
In & Wide-mouthed glass bottle, and dissolve 
the glue in the water, then add slowly 16 parts 
aqua fortis, stirring all the while. When all 
the acid is added, the liquid is allowed to cool. 
Cork well. This liquid glue exhibits a great- 
er cohesive force than that prepared after Du- 
moulin’s receipt. (See No. 2285.) However, 
still better kinds of liquid glue or mucilage 
are obtained by dissolving gelatine or dextrine 
in acetic acid and alcobol. 

2289. Good LiquidGlue. Fill a glass 
jar with broken-up glue of best quality, then 
fill it with acetic acid. Keep it in hot water 
for a few hours, until the glue is all melted, 
and you will have an excellent glue always 
ready. 

2290. Glue which Stands Moisture 
Without Softening. Dissolve, in about 8 
fluid ounces of strong methylated spirit, 4 an 
ounce each of sandarac and mastich; next, add 
4 an ounce of turpentine. This solution is 
then added to a hot, thick solution of glue to 


UE. 


'glue both edges while the glue is quite hot, 
and rub them lengthwise until it has nearly 
iset. When the wood is spongy, or sucks up 
| the glue, another method must be adopted— 
one which strengthens the Joint, while it does 


‘away with the necessity of using the glue too 


thick, which should always be avoided; for 
the less glue there is in contact with the joints, 
provided they teuch, the better; and when 
the glue is thick, it chills quickly, and cannot 
ibe well rubbed out from between the joints. 
The method to which we refer is, to rub the 
joints on the edge with a piece of soft chalk, 
‘and, wiping it so as to take off any lumps, 

lue it in the usual manner; and it will be 
‘found, when the wood is porous, to hold much 
faster than if used without chalking. 

2297. ToGlueon Ivory Veneers. To 
glue on ivory veneers, take 2 parts pulverized 
‘gum-arabic and 1 part calomel, and add wa- 
ter sufficient to make a paste. 

2298. Excellent Liquid Glue. Take 
of best white glue, 16 ounces; white lead, 
dry, 4 ounces; rain water, 2 pints; alcohol, 4 
ounces. With constant stirring dissolve the 
I glue and lead in the water by means of a wa 
ter-bath. Add the alcohol and continue the 
heat for a few minutes. Lastly pour into 
bottles while it is still hot. This is raid to be 


which isinglass has been added, and is next! superior to “ Spaulding’s liquid glue.” 


filtered, while hot, through cloth or a good 


sieve. (See No. 2280.) 
2291. Marine or Waterproof Glue. 
Take of gum shellac 3 parts, caoutchouc 


(India-rubber), 1 part, by weight. Dissolve 
the caoutchouc and shellac in separate vessels, 
in ether free from alcohol (see No. 2248), ap- 

ing a gentle heat. When thoroughly dis- 


plyin 
solved, mix the two solutions, and keep in aj parts; acetic acid, 1 part; water, 5 


2299. Glycerine Paste for Office Use. 
Glycerine paste for office use may be prepared 
by dissolving 1 ounce guin-arabic and 2 
drachms of glycerine in 3 ounces boiling 
water. 

2300. Government Postage Stamp 
Mucilage. ‘The substance used for gumming 
stamps is made as follows. Gum dextrine, 2 
arts. 


bottle tightly stoppered. This gluc resists the | Dissolve in a water-bath, and add alcohol, 1 


action of water, both hot and cold, and most 
of the acids and alkalies. Pieces of wood, 
leather or other substances, joined together 
by it, will part at any other point than at the 
joint thus made. If the glue be thinned by 
the admixture of ether, and applied as a yar- 
nish to leather, along the seas where it is 
sewed together, it renders the joint or seam 
water-tight, and almost impossible to separate. 
2292. Isinglass Glue. Dissolve isin- 
glass in water aud strain through coarse linen, 
and then add a little spirits of wine. Evapo- 
rate it to such a consistency that when cold it 
will be dry and hard. This will hold stronger 
than common glue, and is much preferred. 

2293. India-Rubber Glue for Photo- 
graphers and Bookbinders. <A most val- 
uable glue for photographers, and cxtensively 
used by first-class bookbinders, is made from 
bottle India rubber. This must be dissolved 
in highly rectified spirits of turpentine; the 
highly rectified spirit extracts every particle of 
grease, which is of the greatest consequence. 

2294. Braconnot’s Glue of Caseine. 
Dissolve cascine in & strong solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

2295. Wagner’s Glue of Caseine. 
Dissolve caseine in a cold saturated solution 
of borax. Superior to gum, and may take 
the place of glue in many caxex, May be 
ased for the backs of adhesive tickets. 

2296. To Glue a Joint. In general, 
nothing more js necessary to glue a joint, after 
the juiut is made perfectly otraight, than to 


part. : 

2301. Mucilage for Labels. Maccrate 
5 parts good glue in 18 to 20 parts water for a 
day, a to the liquid add 9 parts roek candy 
and 3 parts guim-arabic. The mixture can be 
brushed upon paper while lukewarm; it keeps 
well, does not stick together, and, when moist- 
ened, adheres firmly to bottles, 

2302. Mucilage for Soda or Seltzer 
Water Bottles. For the Jabels of soda or 
seltzer water bottles if is well to prepare a 
paste of good rye flour and glue to which lin- 
seed oil varnish and turpentine have been 
added in the proportion of 4 an ounce of each 
to the pound. Labels prepared im the latter 
way do not fall off in damp cellars. 

2303. Very Strong Liquid Glue. To 
make this, putS parts glue in 8 parts cold wa- 
ter, and let them stand for several hours to 
soften the glue; then add $ part muriatic acid 
and 2 part sulphate of zine, and heat the mix- 
ture to 185° Fahr., for 10 or 12 hours. The 
mixture remains liquid after cooling, and is 
suid to be very useful for sticking wood, crock- 
ery, and glass together. 

2304. Good Mucilage. For household 
purposes this may be made by mixing 3 ounces 
gun-arabie, 3 ounces distilled vinegar, with 1 
ounce white sugar. Instead of the distilled 
vinegar, L part acetic acid and 5 parts water 
nay be substituted, 

2305. To Prevent Mouldin Muci ‘ 
Solutions of gum-arabic are very liable to be- 
come mouldy; aud while the introduction of 


SEALING -WAX. 


creosote, corrosive sublimate, etc., frequently 
used to remedy this evil, is objectionable on 
account of the danger of poisoning, according 
- to the “Industrie Blitter,” sulphate of quinine 
is a complete protection against mould, a very 
small quantity of it being sufficient to prevent 
gum mucilage from spoiling. It is quite pos- 
sible that writing ink might be protected, by 
the same application, from a like difficulty. 
The use of ammonia for the same purpose 1s 
also recommended. 

2306. Elastic Glue which dves not 
spoil is obtained as follows: Good conmmon 
glue is dissolved in water, on the water-bath, 


and the water evaporated down to a mass of 


thick consistence, to which a quantity of gly- 
cerine, equal in weight with the glue, 1s added, 
after which the heating is continued until all 
the water has been driven off, when the mass 
is poured out into moulds, or ona marble slab. 
This mixture answers for stamps, printers’ 
rolls, galvano-plustic copies, ete. 

2307. Sweet Mouth Glue. Sweet 
glue, for ready use by moistening with the 
tongue, is made in the same way as elastic 
glue, substituting, however, the same quantity 
of powdered sugar for the glycerine. 

2308. Portable Glue or Bank-Note 
Cement. Boil 1 pound best glue, strain it 
very clear; boil also 4 ounces isinglass; put 
it into a double glue-pot, with 4 pound fine 
brown sugar, and boil it pretty thick; then 
pour it into plates or moulds. When cold, 
you may cut and dry them for the pocket. 
This glue is very useful to draughtsmen, 
architects, &¢., a3 it immediately dilutes in 
warin water, and fastens the paper without the 
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1 per cent. of balsam of Peru or liquid storas 
to the ingredients when considerably cooled. 
The fancy kinds are commonly scented with a 
little essence of musk or ambergris, or any of 
the more fragrant essential oils. The addition 
of a little camphor, or spirit of wine, makes 
sealing-wax burn easier. Sealing-wax con- 
taining resin, or too much turpentine, runs 
into thin drops at the flame of the candle. 
2313. Fine Red Sealing-Wax. Melt 
cautiously 4 ounces very pale shellac in a 
bright copper pan overa clear charcoal fire, at 
the lowest degree of heat that will be neces- 
sary to melt it; when melted, stir in 1} ounces 
Venice turpentine (previously warmed), fol- 
lowed by 3 ounces vermilion. The heat must 
be neither too much nor too little, but just 
sufficient to allow a most thorough mixing of 
the different ingredients. When this is ac- 
complished, the fluid mass is discharged into 
metullic moulds and left to cool. For the 
purpose of melting the shellac more easily, 


some add to the same a little aleohol. Or: 3 
pounds shellac, 1} pounds Venice turpentine, 
in the 


xaine manner as the preceding. 

2314. To Produce a Polish on Seal- 
ing-Wax. aAtter the above process the 
sticks of sealing-wax have no polish. To 
produce this they have to be heated again 
on the surface. For this purpose they are 
put in other moulds, made of polished steel, 
which are engraved with the desired orna- 
ments. These moulds are heated only just 
sufficient to melt the sealing-wax on the 
surface, by which operation the sticks obtain 
'& beautiful glossy appearance. The _ heat- 


and 2 pounds finest cinnabar, mixe 


process of damping; or, it may be used by soft-| ing of the moulds to stamp the mark of the 
ening it in the mouth, and applying it to the | manufacturer can be readily performed with a 


aper. 

: 2309. To Make Mucilage that will 
Adhere to Glass or Polished Surfaces. 
We all know the difficulty of causing labels 
and similar objects to stick to glass or highly 
varnished articles exposed to the continued 
drying action of a very warm room. The gum 
or paste dries up and cracks, causing the label 
to tall off. One or two drops of glycerine in 
a small bottle of mucilage will entirely pre- 
vent this result. Too much glycerine must 
not = added, or the cement will fail to harden 
at all. 

2310. Mucilage of Tragacanth. 
Triturate L drachm powdered guin tragacanth 
in & mortar with 6 drachms glycerine; add by 
degrees, with constant trituration, 10 fluid 
ounces water. This will produce a mucilage 
at once, without the objectionable air-bubbles 
incidental to agitation. 

2311. Mucilage of Tr th. 
Macerate 1 ounce tragacanth in 1 pint boiling 
water for 24 hours. Then triturate until 
smooth and uniform, and press throngh linen. 
If pretty firm this paste keeps well without the 
addition of an antiseptic, although a little 
acetic acid or creosote will more effectually 
prevent fermentation. 


ealing -Wax. Allthe following 
receipts’ for fine wax produce superfine 

by employing the best qualities of the ingredi- 
ents; and extra superfine or scented by adding 


spirit lamp. 

2315. Common Red ing- Wax. 
Melt together 4 pounds resin and 2 pounds 
shellac; mix In, as in the last receipt, 14 
pounds each of Venice turpentine and red lead. 

2316. Fine Black Sealing-Wax. 
Take 60 parts shellac, 30 parts finely-powdered 
ivory black, and 20 parts Venice turpentine; 
mixed as in No, 2313. 

2317. Common Black Sealing-Wax. 
| Mix together (see No, 2313) 6 pounds resin, 2 


‘pounds each shellac and Venice turpentine, 


und sufficient hunpblack to color. 

2318. Gold Colored Sealing-Wax. 
This is made by stirring gold colored mica 
spangles into the inelted resins just before they 
begin to cool, Or: By taking finely pulver- 
ized gold-leaf (see No. 25) or metal powder, 
and stirring them into the sealing-wax in- 
stead of the colors. A common kind is made 
ax follows: 6 parts shellac, 2 white resin, 1 
silver leaves, ; 

2319. Marbled Sealing-Wax is made 
by mixing different kinds of sealing-wax to- 
gether just as they begin to solidify. 


2320. Yellow Sealing-Wax. Mix to- 


,getber 4 ounces pale shellac, 1} ounces resin, 


2 ounces Venice turpentine, and 4 ounce 


King’s yellow (sulphuret of arsenic, or 
orpiment). 
2321. Light Brown Sealing-Wax. 


Take 74 ounces shellac and 4 ounces Venice 
turpentine; and color with 1 ounce brown 
ochre and f ounce cinnabar (red sulphuret of 
mercury or yermilion), 
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2322. Blue Sealing-Wax. Tuke 16’ 
parts mastic, 4 turpentine, 8 mountain-lue, |! 
3 burned sclenite. The mountain-blue turns. 
green by tie Leat of melting the mixture; 
cherefore it is better to use fine indigo, or very 
ine Prussian biaa; Lutin that case the shel- 
..¢ must be particuiany light-colored. 

2323. Dark Blue Sealing-Wax. Mix 
¢ ounces fine shellac, 2 ounces Venice turpen- 
tuna, 1 ounce resin, ana 1 ounce mineral blue. 

2324, Green Sealing-Wax. Mix 4 
oances shellac, 2 ounces Venice turpentine, 1} 
cunces resin, § ounce King's yellow (see No. 
“~52U), and ¢ ounce mineral blue. Or: 24 
farts shellac, 12 mast.c, 4 turpentine, 6 verdi- 
gris; colored with a mixture of yellow and 
indigo. - 

2325. To Make Perfumed Sealing- 
Wax. <Any fine sealing-wax may be per- 
fuined by mixing 2 per cent. of balsam of 
Feru, or liquid stores: to the ingredients when 
considerably coolec. A little essence of musk 
cr ambergris wWi.l serve the same purpose. 
he addition of e ittle camphor or spirit of 
Wine makes sealing-wax melt easier. 

2326. To Improve the Appearance 
cf Common Seaing-Wax. To make com- 
mon sealing-wax appear to better advantage, 
the sticks, being still soft, are dipped in the | 

wwder of a better quality, and then super- 
Fedally melted, so as to produce a thin coating. 

2327. Soft Gealing-Wax for Diplo- 
vaas. Take 16 parts yellow wax, 8 turpen- 
tne, 1 olive oil; after it is melted, the cinna- 
bar, or other eclc ring matter, is stirred in the | 
compound. 

2328. To Take Froof-Impressions of 
Seals and Stamps. For this purpose the, 
very best sealing-wax is melted as usual by a 
flame, and carefully worked on the surface to | 
which it is app ied, until perfectly even; the | 


stamp is then firmly and evenly pressed into. iver, 


it. The flame of a spirit lamp is preferable, 
baving no tencency to blacken the wax. A 
Leautifal dead ¢ppearance is given to the im- 
ression by dusting the stamp, before using 
it, with a fine:y-powdered pigment of the 
game color as the wax; thus, for yvermilion 


conling-wax, -.cWdered vermilion, &¢. 
Baler Incrustations, In 
a lengthy article on tbe subject, which 


——s 


‘the lowes wirice. 


| &c., for Boilers. 


BOILER INCRUSTATIONS. 


crustuations which would otherwise fasten 
themselves on the sides of the boiler. In 
selecting one of these substances, the princi- 
pal object is to secure the largest quantity of 
tannic acid and soluble extructive matter for 
Some of these substances 
are said vo be very effective, 4 pound of 
eatechu being sufficient for 100 cubic feet 
of water, Freni 4:i06 pounds of oak chips 
have been recommended per horse power, or § 
bushel mahscgany chips fur every 10 borse 


power, e ; 
2331. Muciaginous Substances as 
Preventives, | otatoes, starch, bran, linseed 


meal, gun, dextr-ne, Irish moss, slippery elm, 
marshmallow rcou, glue, ete. These substances 
form, socner or .ater, & slimy liquid im the 
boiler, which prevents more or less completely 
the settling and hardening of the deposits. 
Some of them m.y even hold the lime and 
magnesia in sclution. Potatoes have been 
used for many years, wherever steain engines 


lare emplcyed; Lalf a peck or a peck are 


thrown irio the Lciler weekly. Linseed meal 
mixed with choppcd straw was employed on 
a German railway a peck ata time being in- 
troduced into cuch boiler. Some writers 
object te these ciganic substances, on the 
ground iuat they are hable to cause frothing. 

2332. Sacci.arine Matter as Prevent- 
ives. Sugar, molasses, com or potato 
syrup. Both care and grape sugar form 
solubl: compound: with lime salts, and con- 
sequer dy preveut their separation as incrust- 
ations. One ers neer found that 10 pounds 
of brcwn sugar protected his boiler for two 
mnonths; anothe7z. that 6 pounds of corn starch 
syrup had a sivuilar effect. Another ured 
molasses with saccess, introducing a gallon at 
a time. 

2.83, Fatcy Substances as Prevent- 
One writ.r used whale oil to prevent 
incrustations, 2c. 3 gallons ata time. Others 
smecr tha insiac of the boiler with various 
mixtures of a fatty charaster.  Stearine, 
mixed with wood ashes, charcoal and tar, has 
been recommendcd, or tallow, with soap and 
chareoal diluted with oil or tar, or tallow and 
graphite. This p:an could not well be applied 
to a locomotive boiler with its numerous 
tubes, even thougo it should prove effective - 
in cylinder boilers. 

2334. Anti-Incrustation Powders, 


Regarding Incrustation 


appeared in the “Scientific American,” Pro- powders in use, Professor Chandler makes 
fessor Chandler gives the substances referred’ the following, suggestions and recommenda- 
to in the four following receipts, as baving tions: Incrustation powders, bearing gener- 
been recommended by practical men, for the: ady the names of their proprictors, are ex- 
purpose of preventing incrustations in boilers: | tensively advertised and sold; they are either 

2330. Wood Chips, Bark, &c., as a worthless or are sold at such extravagant 
Preventive of Incrustation. Catechu,: prices as tomake their use extremely ill-advis- 
nut-galls, oak bark, shavings and sawdust, tan)ed. Ihave examined several of them. Those 
bark, tormentilla root, mahogany, logwood,; which are at all valuable consist of one or 
ete. These substances all contain more or less: more of the sub: tances already mentioned, 
tannic acid, associated with soluble extractive and the only noves result of their use is the 


and coloring matters. When they are intre- 
duced into he boiler, the soluble constituents 
are dissolved by the water, and basic tannaie 
of lime is fermed, which separates as a loose 


deposit. and does not adhere to the sides of! 


the boiler, 


It ix preferable to use the aqueons 


payment of many dGmes the commercial value 
fora fair article. One which is put up in tin 
boxes, containing ibout one pound, at $2.50 
each, contains carbonate of Time, 95.35 parts; 
carbonate of magnesia, 0.67 parts; and oxide 
of jron, 4.15 perts. It differs little from some 


extract, as sawdust, chips, ete., are liable tolof the inerustations .n composition, and is of 


find their way into the cocks and tubes, al-|no value whatever, 
though the; act mechanically, receiving in-l wood, 75.00 party 


Another contains log- 
chloride of ammonia, 
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15,00 parts: barium, 19,00 parts.’|(he fusion is performed in omcibles of 
This is a very good 6, but at the price | refractory fire-clay; in making ‘Blass, the 
for which it is sold it, cannot be ased iu quanti- | crucible covered ‘with a dome, and an open- 
ties pufficient to’ produce’ much effect. In ing left in the ide, through which the mate- 
ow chloride of bariam ‘is too axpensive to be|rials ere put im and the melted glass with- 
in this country at all. dra Carbonateg. and other crystalline 
Against Incrusta-|ma in glass making, requireto be dry. 
tion in Boilers. Professor Chandler recon | (See No. 2065.) Certain mineral oxides give 
mends the following precautions: The use of! glass a-variety of culor, sometimes of a very 
the purest waters that can be obtained, rain yndesirable kind, Should the paste contain 
water wherever possible. Frequent use of the traces of iron, instead of producing white 
blow-off cock. That the boilers never be’ glass there will be only the common. bottle- 
emptied while there is fire enough to harden lags; endif the iron be in larger proportions, 
the deposit. Frequent washing out. Exper-' the dark green e will be the result. On 
iments on the efficacy of zinc, lime-water, | the contrary, add a certain quantity of oxide 
carbonate of soda, carbonate of baryta, chlor-|o£ Jead to & pure ‘base of potash, and the 
ide of ammonium, some substance containing | besutifal orystal glass is formed; a still Jargen 
tannic acid, linseed meal, and the electro- dose, and tha diamond paste, with its wonder- 
magnetic inductor. folly dispersive power, will deceive many an 
2336. Management of the Water to ay roa 6, 
Prevent Boiler Incrustation. Blowing, e Peligot’s Bohemian Tube Glass, 
off. The frequent blowing off of small quan- pe ate! ay parta of lose ara 71} 
tities of water, say a few gallons at a time, is pa quartz, 20 parts dry (seo No. 2065) car- 
undoubtedly one of the most effective and | bonate of Lae (or equivalent), 81-parte 
simple methods fur removing sediments and | qui little manganese. It is ve 
reventing their hardening on the sides of the |intractable and difficult to melt, but. the addi- 
oiler. The water entering the boiler should | tion of a very small tity of borax, boracia 
be directed in such a way as to sweep the; acid, or arsenious acid, causes it to flow into 
loose particles toward the blow-off cocks, that le glasa of ia brilliancy and hardness, and 
when these are open they may be carried out | Capable of g Wrought at the highest heat 
with the water. This blowing off should take | O£ the ordinary furnace. 
lace at least two or three times daily, per-|_ 2841. Bottle Glass. Dry Glauber salts 
aps much oftener. 11 ponnds; soaper salts, 12 pounds; 4 bushel 
7. Incrustation in Boilers, The on- of wasts soap ashes; sand, 56 pounds; glass 
ly effectual remedy is to blow out frequently. bearer A giberret: green broken glass, 1 
Blow out once a week at least ten per cent. of |CWt.; basalt ounds, This mixture af- 
the water in the boilers. It should be done ;fords @ dark A mn glass. Or: Yellow or 
while the water is at rest, that is, before start- | White sand, 100 parts; kelp, 30 to. 40 parts; 
ing in the feed water. A practical engineer |lixiviated wood ashes, from 160 to 170 parts; 
says: Our boilers were badly incrusted. We ;fresh wood ashes, 30 to 40 parts; potter's 
loosened the scale with chisels and kerosene clay, 80 to 100 parts; cullet, or broken glass, 
oil, and after running them a year as above, |100 parts. If. basalt be used, the proportion 
they came out as clean and bright as could be. {Of oP may be diminished. 

. Scale in Boilers. A practical - Broad, or Green Window Glass, 
engineer recommends the following: Get some |Dry Glauber salts, 11 pounds; soaper salts, 
cow or ox feet, just as they are cut off in the |10 pounds; § bushel of lixiviated soap wasto; 
slaughter house, put them in a wire net fine (50, pounds of sand; 22 pounds of glass-pot 
enough to detain the small bones from getting |Skimmings; 1 owt. of broken Treen glass. 
from the boiler into the blow-off pipe. Use 5 -. Crown, or te Window 
of the feet to a 6-horse power boiler, and no ,@]ass). Pure sand; 100 parts; dry sulphate 
further trouble with scale in the boilers will of Boda, 50 parts; dry baa aean in powder, 
be experienced. They must be replaced {17 t020 parts; charcoal, 4 parts. ® pro- 
every two or three months, according to the duct is white and good. 


quality of the water. They do not make the| ,2344; Bohemian Crown Glass. Pure 
water fuam. silicious sand, 63 arts ; potash, 22 Parts ; 


i lime, 12 parts; oxide of manganese, 1 part. 
2845: Nearly White Table Glass, 
Take 20 pounds potashes, 11 pounds. dry 
Glauber eults, 16 pounds soaper salt, 55 pounds 
G28. This is acompound of silica ae sand, and 140 pounds cullet or broken glass 
icic acid) with the oxide of an alkaline |of the same kind, Or: 100 parta sand, 235 
metal, cbtained by fusion. In its usual form it Kelp, 60 wood_ashes, 13 manganese, 100 bro- 
is brittle, transparent, non-crystalline, insolu- |ken glass, 
ble, and fusible; but it sometimes exhibits oth-| 2846. White Table Glass. Fuse to- 
er qualities. The principle of its production is 'gether.40 pounds potashes, 11 chalk, 76 sand 
very simple, although skill and experience are ,§ part Manganese, 95 white cullet. Or: 56 
necessary to insure excellence. Silica (com- parts purified .potasheg, 100 sand, 20 chalk, 
monly under the form of sand) is heated with |and 2 saltpetre. 
carbonate of potassa or soda and slaked lime} 2847, Crystal Glass. Take 60 parts pu- 
or oxide of lead, until the mixture fuses and [Yified potashes, 120 sand, 24 chalk; 2 saltpetre, 
combination takes place. When the mass be-,2 arsenious acid, Yy part manganese, Or: 
comes perfectly limpid and free from air bub- | Purified pearlashes, 70 parts; 120 white sand; 
bles, it is allowed to cool until it assumes the |10 saltpetre;, 4 part arsenious acid; and 3 
peculiar tenacious condition for working.|part manganese. Ox: 67 parts sand, 23 pur 
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fied pearlashes, 19 sifted slacked lime, ¢ part. 
* manguuexe, 5 to 8 red lead. 

2348. Clear Crystal Glass. White 
sand, 15 parts; red jead, 1U parts; refined 
ashes, 4 parts; nitre, 1 part; arsenions acid 
and manganese, of each a very little. 

2349. Vienna Plate Glass. Sand, 100 
arts; calcined sulphate of soda, 50 parts; 
ime, 20 parts; charcoal, 2$ parts. 

2350. Plate Glass. Pure sand, 40 
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GLASS. 


arts ; dry carbonate of soda, 264 parts, 
ime, 4 parts; nitre, 14 parts; broken plate 
glass, 20 parts. 

2351. French Plate Glass. White 
quartz sand and cullet (old glass), of each 
300 parts; dry carbonate of soda, 100 parts; 
slacked lime, 43 parts. Or: Pure sand, 72 ° 
parts; refined soda, 45 parts; quicklime, 48 
parts ; nitre, 24 parts; cullet old glass), 45 
parts. 


2352. Table of Proportions of the Materials Used for Making Lead Glass, 
the Numbers Increasing with the Quality. 


Crystal. Common Flint. | Optical | Pasto to imitate | 

ae | or DI Gd 

Silica ..........- +++] 100° 100 100 | 100 | 100 100) 100) | 100 100 | 100 | 100 100) 100 

Oxide of Lead........ 10; 30/ 42] 45| 48) 66, 70! 80to& |) 100 | 100 | 133) 154 | 160 

Potash, purificd...... 35} 33] 33] 35] 16|| 26/ 40/35to40! 23) 23) 13) 56] 20 

Saltpetre............- 10) lo 7| 3) 2to3 | 1.3 20 
Carbonate of Lime....| 13 | 8 i 

cp iecuepe-wa eee ss 1 77, 1.8) 6.3 


It has been suggested that the oxide, or 
other salt of thallium, substituted for the lead, 
makes @ paste of greater brilliancy and dis- 

ersive powers for optical purposes, and for 


Imitation gems. 

2353. edients for Coloring Paste 
to Imitate Gems. The following propor- 
tions must be added to 1000 parts of paste 
No. 12 in the above cable of lead glass. 

2354. For Topaz. Antimony glass, 40 
parts; and 1 part gold purple (purple of cassius. 
see Nos. 2720 to 2723.) 

2355. For Ruby. A ruby color is given 
by 25 parts oxide of nanganexe. 

2356. ForAmethyst. Oxide of manga- 
nese, 8 parts; + part gold purple (see Nos. 2720 
to 2723), and 5 parts oxide of cobalt. 

2357. For Garnet. Antimony gla, 
500 parts; 4 parts oxide of manganese, and 4 
parts gold purple. (See Nos. 2720 to 2723.) 

23 For Sapphire. Take 15 parts 
vxide of cobalt. 

2359. For Aqua Marine. Take 7 parts 
antimony glars, % part oxide of cobalt. 

2360. For Emerald. Take 8 parts ox- 
ide of copper, $ part oxide of chrome. 

2361. To Siain or Color Glass. Dif- 
ferent colors are given to glass by the addition 
of metallic oxides. Thus, for amethyst, oxide 
of manganese is used; for blue, oxide of co- 
balt; for brown, oxide of iron; for green, 
black oxide of copper; for purple, oxide of 


gold; for ruby red, suboxide of copper; for g 


white, oxide of tin; for yellow, oxide of silver, 
&e. These substances are cither added to the 
melted contents of the glass-pot, as in prepar- 
ing artificial gems (see No. 2419), or are ap- 
plied in a thin layer to the surface of the 
object, which is then heated until the coloring 
compound fuses as in enameling. (See No. 
Q3TR_) 

2362. French Glass Used for Light- 
Houses. The special composition of the 
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Henderson, C. E., we are able to furnish the 
composition of both. The French glass is 
composed of silicic acid, 72.1 parts; soda, 12.2 
parts; and lime, 15.7 parts; including some 
traces of alumina and oxide of iron. 

2363. English Light-House Glass. 
In Birmingham it is made from 560 pounds 
French sand, 203 pounds carbonate of soda, 
63 pounds lime, 28 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 3 pounds arsenious acid. The best qual- 
ities of this glass are at present produced in 
the Siemens furnace. a 

2364. Liquid Spectroscopes. The use 
of transparent liquids, such as bisulphide of 
carbon, for the manutacture of lenses, is mak- 
ing rapid progress on the ground of economy ; 
large pieces of glass, free from flaw and blem- 
ish, being difficult to obtain, and expensive. 
Poggendorffs “ Annalen” calls attention to 
possible disturbances of the accuracy of liquid 
prisms, the lines in the spectrum varying with 
the temperature. The divergence, owing to 
changes of heat and cold, of the lines of solid 
prisuis, 18 quite Insignificant. A glass prisin, 
heated in the sun and then removed to the 
shade, was observed to possess an increased 
refractive power as it cooled, while a bisul- 
phide prism exhibited a reversed result. These 
facts point out the importance of the use of the 
thermometer in conjunetion with the spectro- 
scope, and also show that there is room for 
great improvement in the manufacture of 
flass for optical purposes. 

2365. Prismatic Diamond Crystals 
for Windows. A hot solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, and a clear solution of gum-ara 
ibic, mixed together, Lay it on hot. For a 
margin or for figures, wipe off the part you 
wish to remain elear with a wet towel. 

2366. To Drill Glass. Wetanordinay 
drill with petroleum or benzine; turpentine 
will answer, but net so well; it will then bore 
jcommmon glass nearly as rapidly as steel. If 


crown glass used for the light apparatus for It is intended to bore through, the glass should 
light-honses was, until quite recently, kept a; be first countersunk on cach side with a dull 
seeret by the manufacturers of Saint Gobain, | dressed off so as to form a very flat three- 
in France, and some firms in Rirmingham, | sided pyramid. Flint. and plate-glass are very 
which had the monopoly of this braneh of; difficult to bore. It has been recently ascer- 
trade. From the researches of David M. | tained that dilute sulphuric acid 1s wuch more 
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effective, with less wear of the tool, than oil 

of turpentine. It is stated that at Berlin, 

glass castings for pump barrels cte., are drilled, 

planed and bored like iron ones, and in the 

sane lathes and machines, by the aid of sul- 
huric acid. 

2367. To Cut Glass Round or Oval 
Without a Diamond.” Scratch the glass 
around the shape you desire with the corner 
of a file or graver; then, having bent a piece 
of wire to the sume shape, heat it red hot and 
lay it upon the scratch, sink the glass into 
cold water just deep enough for the water to 
come almost on a level with its upper surface. 

2368. To Break Glass in any Required 
Way. Dip a piece of worsted thread in 
spirits of turpentine, wrap it round the glass 
in the direction required to be broken, and 
then set fire to the thread, or apply a red hot 
wire round the glass; if it does not immediate- 
ly crack, throw cold water on it while the 
wire remains hot. By this means glass ves- 
sels that have been broken may often be fash- 
10oned and rendered useful for a variety of pur- 

Oses. 
2369. To Break a Glass Bottle or 
Jar Across its Circumference. Place the 
bottle in a vessel of water, to the height where 
it is designed to break it; also fill the bottle 
to the same level. Now pour coal oil inside 
and out on the water; cut a ring of paper, 
fitting the bottle. Saturate with catial or 
benzine, so that it touches the oil. Pour, 
also, some inside the bottle. Set on fire; the 
cold water prevents the glass from heating: 
below its surface, while the expansion caused , 
by the heat will break the vessel on the water 

ne. 

2370. Glassof Antimony. Roast pow- 
dered antimony in a shallow vessel over a 
gentle fire, until it turns whitish gray, and: 
ceases to emit fumes at a red heat; then heat. 
it in a crucible until it fuses into a brownish 
red glass. If calcined too much, a little more | 
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are first made on stone or plate and then 
printed on unsized paper with an ink consist. 
ing principally of a solution of asphaltum in 


oil of turpeutine made with the aid of heat, to 


which some substance is added which shows 
& more or less crystalline structure on couling, 
as stearic acid, spermaceti, naphthaline, pars 
affine. This mixture is strained and rapidly 
cooled with constant stirring; itis the only 
kind of coating which thoroughly resists the 
action of the corrosive acid. The printed pa 
per is luid flat with the blank side on water, 
to which from 10 to 25 per cent. of muriatio 
acid has been added, and as soon as the lines 
show signs of softening the negative printing 
is transferred to the glass by aslight pressure; 
when the paper is removed, the picture will 
adhere to the glass, and this is afterwards ex- 
posed to the fluoric vapors in leaden troughs, 
2375. To Etch or Write on Glass. A 
writer in Dingler’s “Volytechnisches Journal” 
recommends a solution of fluoride of ammo: 
nium, which can be used with an ordinary 
quill, and on drying leaves a distinct line. 
2376. To Engrave on Glass. To en- 
grave on glass, fluorie acid is used, either in 
the liquid state or in vapor, This acid is kept 
in metal bottles, and requires very careful 
handling. The glass must be warmed, and 
coated with wax, or engravers’ cement, and 
the writing or design traced through the wax 
with a pointed instrument. The liquid fluorie 
acid re eed ou it, and left to act on the un- 
covered portions of the glass; or pour some 
of the acid ina small Jead pan, which place 
in a still larger vessel filled with sand; heat 
the sand and place the glass object over the 
gas liberated from the heated acid, and it will 
soon be found to be beautifully etched. Great 
care must be taken when this is going on, for 
the gas, as well as the acid, is of a very dele- 
terious character. The same effect may be 
produced by the use of fluorspar, powdered 
and made into a paste with oil of vitriol, laid 


antimony must be added to make it run well. | over the prepared surface, and covered with 
2371. Writing on Glass. This may lead-foil or tea-lead; or bruised fluorspar is 
be done with a piece of French chalk, or! put in a wedgwood evaporating basin, with 
crayons prepared for the purpose; or even sufficient oil of vitriol to form a thin paste, 
with a common pen held nearly perpendicular. , aud the prepared glass laid over the basin, so 
India ink, or, when the article will be exposed that the vapors may act on the portions from 
to damp, shellac varnish, thickened with a: which the wax has been removed. 
little vermilion or lampblack, for red or black | 2877. Glass of Borax. Calcine borax 
color, is best adapted for the purpose. Com-) with a strong heat till the water of erystalli- 
mon ink is not sufficiently opaque. zation is expelled, and the salt fuses into a 
2372. To Imitate Ground Glass. A_ clear glass. 
ready way of imitating ground glass is to dis- | 
solve Epsom salts in beer, and apply with a: 
brush. As it dries it crystallizes, 

2373. To Make Prince Rupert’s namels. A species of vitreous 
Drops. Prince Rupert’s drops are made by, varnish, colored by means of metallic 
letting drops of melted glass fall into cold wa- oxides (see No, 2393) and applied in a thin 
ter; the drops assume by that means an oval stratum to brightly polished metallic surfaces 
form, with a tail or neck resembling a retort. (copper or gold), on which it is fused by the 
They possess this singular property, that if a) flame of a blowpipe, or by the heat of a small 
small portion of the tail is broken off, the: furnace. The basis of all enamels is a highly 
whole bursts into powder, with an explosion, transparent and fusible glass, called frit, fluz, 
and a considerable shock is communicated to) or paste. 
the hand that graxps it. 2379. Base Frit or Flux for Enamels, 

2374. ToEtchonGlass. Itching with, The precise qualities of the products of the 
hydrofluoric acid on plate glass is practiced | following processes depend greatly upon the 
now to a very considerable extent, the French: duration and degree of heat employed. By 
manutacturers especially producing splendid! increasing the quantity of sand, glass, or flux, 
ormmamental effects by thix process. The|the enamel is rendered more fusible, and the 
drawings to be imitated or etched on the glass | opacity and whiteness is increased by the addi. 
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tion of oxide of tin. The use of borax should) III. Copper dust and litharge, of each & 
ve avoided, or used very sparingly, as it is} ounces; nitre, 1 ounce; sand, 4 ounces; flux, 
apt to make the enamel eftloresce and lose, as much as required. 
color, IV. Add oxide of chrome to a sufficient 
I. Red lead, 16 parts; calcined borax, 3/ quantity of flux to produce the desired 
aie powdered flint glass, 12 parts; pow-|shade; when well managed the color is su- 
ered flints, 4 parts; fuse in a Hessian crucible | perb, and will stand a very great heat; but in 
for 12 hours, then pour it out into water, and | careless hands, it frequently turns on. the 
reduce it to a powder in a biscuit-ware (unglaz- | dead-leaf tinge. 
ed porcelain) mortar. V. Transparent flux, 5 ounces; black oxide 
II. Powdered flints, 10 parts; nitre andj} of copper, 2 scruples; oxide of chrome, 3 
white arsenic, of each 1 part as last. grains. Resembles the emerald. 
III. Flint glass, 3 ounces; red lead, 1 ounce;{| VI. Mix blue and yellow enamel in the re- 
as last. quired proportions. 

IV. Red lead, 18 parts; borax (not calcin- 2384. Olive Enamels. (r00d blue en- 
ed), 11 parts; flint glass, 16 parts; as last. amel, 2 parts; black and yellow enamels, of 
V. Flint glass, 6 parts; flux No. II, above,!}each 1 part; mix. (See Brown Enamels.) 

4 parts; red lead, 8 parts; as last. 2385. Orange Enamels. J. Red lead, 
VI. Tin, 2 toS parts; lead, 10 parts; cal-; 12 parts; red sulphate of iron and oxide of 
cine in an iron pot at a dull cherry-red heat, | antimony, of each 1 part; flint powder, 3 
and scrape off the oxide as it forms, observing | parts; caleine, powder, and melt with flux, 50 
to obtain it quite free from undecompoesed | parts. 
metal; when enongh of the dross is obtained,| IT. Red lead, 12 parts; oxide of antimony, 
reduce it to fine powder by grinding and elu-| 4 parts; flint powder, 3 parts; red sulphate of 
triation (see No. 14), then mir 4 parts of this iron, 1 part; calcine, then add flux, 5 parts to 
powder with an equal weight of pure sand or| every 2 parts of this mixture. 
powdered flints, and 1 of sea-salt, or other] 2386, Purple Enamels. I. Flux col- 
alkaline matter; fuse the mixture ina Hessian, ored with oxide of gold, purple precipitate of 
erncible, and proceed as before. The best} cassins (see Nos. 2720 to 2723), or peroxide 
proportions of the tin and lead, forall ordinary | of manganese. 
purposes, are about 3 of the former to 10 of| II. Sulphur, nitre, vitriol, antimony, and 
the latter. The caleined mixed oxides are) oxide of tin, of each L pound; red lead, 60 
commonly called ealcine. Ipounds; mix and fuse, cool aud powder ; add 
VII. Lead and tin, equal parts; calcine as, rose copper, 19 ounces; zaffre, 1 ounce; cro- 
above; and take of the mixed oxides, or cal- | cus martis, 14 ounces; borax, 3 ounces; and 1 
cine (sce preceding receipt) and ground flints, | pound of a compound formed of gold, silver, 
of each 1 part; pure subcarbonate of potash, | and mercury; fuse, stirring the melted mass 
2 parts; as before. with a copper rod allthe time, then place it 
VIIL. Lead, 30 parts; tin, 33 parts; calcine | in crucibles, and submit them to the action of 
as before, then mix 50 parts of the calcine a reverberatory furnace for 24 hours. This is 
with an equal weight of flints, in powder, and | said to be the purple enamel used in the mo- 
1 pound of salts of tartar; as before. A fine) saic pictures of St. Peter's at Rome. 
dead white enamel. 2387. Dark Red Enamel. Sulphate 
2380. Black Enamels. I. Pure clay, ‘of iron (calcined dark), 1 part; a mixture of 
3 parts; protoxide of iron, 1 part; mix and;6 parts of flux TV. (in No. 2379) and 1 of 
fuse, A fine black. colcothar, 3 parts. 
II. Calcined iron (protoxide), 12 parts; ox-| 2388. Light Red Enamel. Ked sul- 
ide of cobalt, 1 part; mix, and add an equal’ phate of iron, 2 parts; flux I (in No, 2379) 6 
weight of white flux. (See No. 2396.) parts; white leat 3 parts. Light red. 
THI. Peroxide of manganese, 3 parts; zaffre,| 2389. Red Enamel. Paste or flux col- 
1 part; mix and add it as required to white] ored with the red or protoxide of copper. 


flux. Zaffre is crude oxide of cobalt. Should the color pass into the green or brown, 
2381. Blue Enamels. Either of the) from the ae peroxidizement of the copper, 
white fluxes colored with oxide of cobalt. from the heat being raised too high, the red 


TI. Sand, red lead, and nitre, of each 10, color may be restored by the addition of any 
parts; flint glass or ground flints, 20 parts ;; carbonaceous matter, as tallow, or charcoal. 
oxide of cobalt, 1 part, more or less, the quan-; 2390. Beautiful Red Enamel. The 
tity depending on the depth of color required. | most beautiful and costly red, inclining to the 

2382. Brown Enamels. I. Red lead. purple tinge, is produced by tinging glass or 
and caleined iron, of each 1 part; antimony, ! flux with the oxide or salts of gold, or with 
litharge, and sand, of each 2 parts; mix and) the purple precipitate of Cassius (see Nos. 
add itin any required proportion to a flux, 12720 to 27:23), Which consists of gold and tin. 
according to the color desired. A little oxide In the hands of the skillful artist, any of 
of cobalt: or zaffre is: frequently added, and. these substances produce shades of red of the 
ters the shade of brown. Most exquisite hue; when most perfect, the 

II. Manganese, 5 parts; red lead, 16 parts;' enamel comes from the fire quite colorless, 


flint powder, 8 parts; mix. and afterwards receives its rich hue from the 
TIT. Manganese, 9 parts; red lead, 34 parts; | flame of the blow-pipe. 
flint powder, 16 parts. 2391. Rose Colored Enamels, Pur- 


2383. Green Enamels. I. Flux, 2 ple enamel, or its elements, 38 parts: flux, 90 
pounds; black oxide of copper, 1 ounce; red parts; mix, and add silver-leaf or oxide of 
oxide of iron, $ drachm; mix. psilver, 7 part or Jess, 

II. As above, but use the red oxide of cop-' 2392. Transparent Enamels, Jiither 
per. Less decisive. ;of the first tive fluxes in No. 237%, 
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2393. Violet Enamels. Saline or alka- 
line frits or fluxes colored with small quanti- 
ties of peroxide of manganese. As the color 
depends on the metal being at the maximum 
of oxidation, contact with all substances that 
would abstract any of its oxygen should be 
avoided. The same remarks apply to other 
metallic oxides, 
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2400. Black or Enameled Cupper. 


The beautiful enameled surface possessed by 


paintings on copper, may be produced, on a 


black ground, by the followmg process: Clean 
the copper with sand and sulphuric acid, and 
then apply the following mixture: 2 parts 


_white arsenic, 4 parts hydrochloric acid, 1 sul- 


| Phuric acid, and 24 water. 


2394. Yellow Enamels. Superior yel-| 2401, Enamel for Labels, Signboards, 
low enainels are less easily produced than most ete. The fine enamels of trade are generally 
other colors; they require but little flux, and prepared by fusing at high temperatures, 
that mostly of ametallc nature. [. Red lead, silica, oxide of tin, and oxide of lead, and 
8 ounces; oxide of antimony and tin, calemed ; spreading the mixture over the surface of a 
together, each 1 ounce; mix, and add flux sheet of copper, gold, or platinum. The ob- 
IV. (in No. 2379), 15 ounces; mix and fuse. jections to these enamels are, in the first place 
By varying the proportion of the ingredients, , their high cost, and secondly the impossibility 


Various shades may be produced. 

TI. Lead, tin ashes, htharge, antimony, and 
sand, each 1 ounce ; nitre, 4ounces; mix, fuse, 
and powder, and add the product to any 
quantity of flux, according to the color re- 
quired. 

Til. Flux fused with oxide of Jead, and a 
little red oxide of iron. 

IV. Pure oxide of silver added to the me- 
tallic fluxes. The salts of silver are also 
used, but are difficult to manage. If a thin 
film of oxide of silver be spread over the sur- 
face of the enamel to be colored, exposed toa 
moderate heat, then withdrawn, and the film 


of reduced silver on the surface removed, the- 


art under will be found tinged of a tine yel- 
ow. 

2395. Bright YellowEnamel. White 
oxide of antimony, alum, and = sal amimoniae, 
each 1 part; pure carbonate of lead, 1 to 3 
parts, as required, all in powder; mix, and ex- 
pose to a heat sufficiently high to decompose 
the sal ammoniac. 


2396. Dead-White Enamel. For white. 


enamel, the articles must be perfectly free 
from foreign adimixture, as this would impart 
acolor, When well managed, either of the 
following forms will produce a paste that will 
rival the opal. Calcine (from 2 parts of tin 
and 1 part of lead calcined together), L part; 
fine crystal or frit, 2 parts; a very trifling 
quantity of manganese; powder, mix, melt, 
and pour the fused mass into clean water ; 
dry, powder, and again fuse, and repeat the 
whole process 3 or 4 times, observing to avoid 


contamination with smoke, dirt, or oxide of 


iron. 

2397. Fine White Enamel. Washed 
diaphoretic antimony, 1 part; fine glass (per- 
fectly free from lead), 3 parts; mix, and pro- 
ceed as before. 

2398. To Make Black Enamel for 
Gold or Silver. Melt together in a crucible, 
1 part, by weight, of silver, 5 parts copper, 7 
parts lead, and 5 parts muriate of ammonia. 
Add to this mixture twice its quantity of pul- 
verized sulphur, covering the crucible imme- 
diately. Let it calcine until the excess of 
sulphur has passed off. Then pound thecom- 
pound to coarse powder and make it Into a 

aste with a solution of muriate of ammonia. 
his is the black enamel used for jewelry. 

2399. To Black Enamel Gold or Sil- 
ver. Place some of the enamel paste, as pre- 
pared in the preceding receipt, on the article 
to be suaniled: hold it over a spirit: lamp 
until the enamel melts and flows upon it. It 
may then be smoothed and polished. 


of giving them a perfectly flat surface. Mr. 
E. Duchemin has advantageously replaced 
them by the following economical and efhicient 
compound : 
| 2402, Duchemin’s Enamel for Labels, 
‘ete, Arsenic, 30 parts by weight; saltpetre, 
30 parts; silica (five sand), 90 parts; ltharge, 
250 parts. This is spread on plates of glass 
‘of the required shape and. size, care being 
itaken, however, that the kind of glass em- 
' ployed be not inferior in point of fusibility to 
the enamel. Enameled glass prepared from 
the above substances may be drawn or written 
on as readily as if it were paper, and in less 
time than one minute the writing may be 
rendered indelible by simply heating the plate 
ina small open furnace or muffle, Drawings, 
autographs, legal acts, public documents, his- 
torical facts and dates of importance, labels 
for horticultural purposes or destined for out- 
of-door exposure, coffin plates, signboards, 
show-case signs, ete, may thus be cheaply 
made, which will resist atmospheric influences 
for ages, First-class photographs, either pos- 
itives or negatives, may be taken on such en- 
mnels without collodion, (See Photographs 
on Enamel.) 

2403. Enamel for Iron Hollow Ware. 
The enamel of iron hollow ware 1s made of 
powdered flints, ground with calcined borax, 
fine clay, and a little feldspar. This mixture 
‘is made into a paste with water and brushed 
‘over the pots after they have been scoured 
/with diluted sulphuric acid) and rinsed clean 
with water. While still) moist) they are 
dusted over with a glaze composed of feldspar, 
carbonate of sodimm, borax, and a little oxide 
of tin. Thus prepared,,the pots are gradually 
dried and then the glaze is fired or fused under 
amuiile ata bright red heat. Oxide of lead, 
although increasing the fusibility of the glaze, 
hnpairs its efhiciency, as it will not resist: the 
action of acids in cooking. 


lazes. Glazes mnst be reduced to 

avery fine powder. For use they are 
ground with water to a very thin’ paste or 
siInooth cream, into whieh the articles, pre- 
viously baked to the state called + bisenit,” 
are then dropped: they are afterwards exposed 
to a sufficient heat m= the kiln to fuse the 
glaze. Another method of applying then is 
to immerse the biscuit in water for a minute 
or so, and then to sprinkle the dry powder 
over the mvuistened surface. 
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2405. White Glazing. Prepare anu in-; the appearance of polished steel. (See No. 
timate mixture of 4 parts massicot (see Index), 2414.) 
2 parts tin ashes, 3 of crystal glass fragments, 2418. Silver Lustre. Reduce ammonio- 
and 4 part sea salt. The uixture is suffered chloride of platinum to an impalpable powder; 
to melt in earthenware vessels, when the li-| grind it to the requisite consistence with a 
quid thax may be made use of. ilittle spirit of tar, and apply with a brush as 
2406. Yellow Glazing. Take equal. directed in No. 2414, 
parts of massicot, red lead, and: sulphuret of 
antimony. Calcine the mixture and reduce it 
avain to powder, add then 2 parts of pure 
sand and 14 parts of salt. Melt the whole. 
2407. Green Glazing. Sand, 2 parts; 
3 parts massicot, 1 part of salt and copper 
scales, according to the shade to be produced, ion of geins and precious stones. Like en- 
The mixture is melted as directed above. ‘amels, the areiiciit gems have for their basis 
2408. Violet Glazing. Mussicot, l part; avery fusible, highly transparent and bril- 
3 parts sand, 1 of simalt, and ¢ part black oxide hant dense glass, which is known under the 
Of manganese, ‘mame of frit, paste, strass, mayence base, 
2409. Blue Glazing. White sand and: &ce., and which, in its state of greatest: excel- 
Inassicot, equal parts, # part of blue smalt. lence, consitutes the artificial diamond. As 
2410. Black Glazing. Black oxide of, the strass or base enters largely into the man- 
manganese, 2 parts; 1 of smalt, 14 of burned | ulacture of imitation gems, we give the meth- 
quartz, and 14 massicot. od for making it first. It is absolutely ne- 
2411. BrownGlazing. Take 1 part bro-/cessary, to ensure success in the following re- 
ken green bottle glass, 1 of manganese, and 2) ceipts, that the substances employed be per- 
parts lead glass. fectly free from impurities, particularly those 
2412. Glaze without Lead. Common, of a mineral nature. Litharge, oxide of lead, 
earthenware is glazed with & composition con- and carbonate of lead especially, must be 
taining lead, on which account itis unfit for entirely free from oxide of tin, as the smallest 
many purposes, The following glaze has been) particle of this imparts milkiness to the puste. 
proposed, among others, as a substitute: 100+ All the ingredients must be seqamal ely re- 
parts washed sand, 80 parts purified potash, /dueed to powder; and, after being mixed, 
10 of nitre, and 20 of slacked lime, all well) sifted through Jawn. For the finer kinds of 
mixed, and heated in a black-lead crucible, in, woek diamonds, rock erystal should alone be 
a reverberatory furnace, till the mass flows! employed; when sand is used, the purest 
inte a clear glass. It is then to be reduced to! white variety) should be seleeted, aud be 
powder. The goods to be slightly burnt, | washed thoroughly, first with muriatic acid 
dipped in water, and sprinkled with the pow-; and then with water, to remove any traces of 
der. earthy matter. Much of the minute detail in 
2413. Glaze for Porcelain. Feldspar,) making artificial gems can only be acquired 
27 parts; borax, 18 parts; Lynn sand, 4 parts; by experience. The fusion must be carefully 
nitre, 8 parts; soda, 3 parts; Cornwall china- conducted and continuous, and the melted 
clay. 3 parts. Melt together to form a frit, mass allowed to cool very slowly, after having 
and reduce ittoa powder with 3 parts calcined ; been left in the fire for 24 to 80 hours at 
borax. least. Hessian crucibles are preferred for this 
2414. Metallic Lustres for Pottery. pes and the heat of an ordinary porce- 
The appearance of a lustrous inctallic surface | lain’ kiln is usually sufficient; but a small 
is given to Vessels of stoneware, &c., by ap-; wind-furnace, devoted exclusively to the pur- 
plying the Instre over an easily-fusible glaze; pose, is in general more convenient. It is 
to the outer surface of the vessel, after which | found that the more tranquil, continuous and 
adhesure is produced by exposing it toa slight! uniform the fusion, the denser and clearer is 
degree of heat. They are then polished with: the paste, and the greater its refractive pow- 
cotton or leather. The principal lustres are er and beauty. All the colored vitreous com- 
given in the following receipts: ) pounds noticed as enamels (see No, 237%, §c.) 
2415. Gold Lustre. Dissolve 1 drach iay be worked up in this way into ornament- 
grain-vold in % ounce aqua-regia, add 6 grains al stones, It may be further observed that 
metallic tin to the solution. When dissolyed, the beauty of pastes or imitation gems, and 
pour it gradually, with constant stirring, into especially the brilliancy of mock diamonds, is 
aomixture of 4 drachm balsam of sulphur, greatly dependent on the cutting, setting up, 
(see Inder) and 20 grains oil of turpentine, and the skillful arrangement of the foil or tin- 
When the mass begins to stiffen, an additional: sel behind them, (See ENAMELS, No, 2378, 
4 drachin oil of turpentine must be added and idee.s Forts, No. 2447, de.) 


rtificial Gems. These consist 


of vitreous compounds nade in imita- 


. 


well nixed in. More gold deepens and bright- | 
ens the lustre; more tin turns it on the violet | 
or purple, Applied asin No, 2414. | 

2416. Iron Lustre. This is a mixture | 
of murtate of iron and spirit of tar. Used ac- 
cording to No. 24rd. 

2417. Platinum Lustre. To bichlorida 
of platinum (a solution of platina in aqua- 
rewaa), is added drop by drop a maxture of 
spirit of tar and balsamr of sulphur in equal 
proportions, untilby a toal the composition is 
found to give the required result. This gives 


2420. Diamond Paste, or Strass. 
Litharge, £0 part; silica, be parts; mitre and 
borax, each 4 parts; white arsenic, 2 parts ; 
powder mix, fuse in a crucible, pour the 
melted Mass into water, separate any reduced 
lead, and again powder and re-melt. 

2421. Mayence Base, or Strass.  Sili- 
ca (quartz, fit or reck crystal), & ounces ; 
salt of tartar, Y4 ounces; mix, bake, cool, 
wash with dilute mitric acid, and afterwards 
with water; dry, powder, add 12 ounces pure 
carbonate of lead, and to every 12 ounces of 
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the mixture add borax, 1 ounce; triturate in| ore, 26 grains calcined bones. 


kd 


Or: 10 pounds 


a porcelain mortar, melt in ao clean crucible, ; paste, and 4 pound calcined bones. 


aud pour the fused compound into cold water; 
dry, powder, and repent the process a second 
and a third time in a clean crucible, observing 
to separate any revived lead. 
frit add nitre, 5 drachms, and again melt. 
Very brilliant. Or: Carbonate of lead, 8 oun- 
ces; powdered borax, 2 ounces; rock crystal, 
3 ounces; manganese, 4 grain; mix, and pro- 
ceed as last. 

2422, Patent Base for Artificial 
Gems. The base of these gems, as patented 
by the Superintendent of the Royal Porcelain 
Works at Berlin, is a flux obtained by melting 
together 6 drachins carbonate of soda, 2 
drachms burnt borax, 1 drachm saltpetre, 3 
drachins minium, and 14 ounces purest white 
sand. 

2423. Loysel’s Strassor Paste. Pure 
silex (flint or quartz), 100 parts; red oxide of 


lead (miniuin), 150 parts; calcined potash, 30 | 


to 35 parts; calcined borax, LU parts; arseni- 
ous acid, 1 part. This produces a pasfe which 
has great brillianey and refractive and dispers- 
ive powers, and also a similar specific gravity 
to the oriental diamond. It fuses at a moder- 
ate heat, and acquires the greatest. brilliancy 


when re-melted, and kept for 2 or 3 days in a| strass, and LO grains glass of antimony, 


fused state, in order to expel the superabund- 
aut alkali, and perfect the refining. 

2424. Fontanier’s Base for Artificial 
Gems. Mix together 8 ounces: pure silica 
and 24 ounces salt of tartar; bake, cool, wash 
with dilute nitric acid, and afterwards with 
water; dry, powder, add 12 ounces pure car- 
bonate of lead, and to every 12 ounces of the 
mixture add borax, 1 ounce; triturate ina 


porcelain mortar, melt in a clean crucible, and | 


our the fused compound into cold water; 
ee. powder, and repeat the process a second 
and «third time in a clean crucible, observing 
to separate any revived lead. 
frit add nitre, 5 drachms, aud again melt. 
The product is perfeetly hinpid and extremely 


brilliant. 
2425. Doualt-Wiéland’s Paste or 
Strass. Rock crystal, 4056 grains; minium, 


6300 grains; potash, 2154 grains; borax, 276° 


grains; arsenic, 12 grains. Or: Sand, 3600 
grains; pure carbonate of lead, 8508) grains; 
potash, 1260 grains; borax, 360 grains; ur- 
senic, 12 grains. 

2426. ‘Lancon’s Paste or Strass. Li- 
tharge, 100 grains; silex, 75 grains; white 
tartar or potash, 10 grains. 

2427. Red Cornelian. Strass, 2 pounds; 
glass of antimony, 1 pound; calcined perox- 
ide of iron (reuge), 2 ounces; manganese, 1 


drachin. 
2428. White Cornelian. Strass, 2 


pounds; washed yellow ochre, 2  drachms ; 
calcined bones, 1 ounce. : 

2429. Oriental Garnet or Carbuncle. 
Fuse 512 grains paste, 256 grains glass of an- 
timony, 2 grains purple of cassius, and 2 
grains oxide of manganese. Or: 359) grains 
paste, 173 grains glass of antimony, and 2 
grains oxide of manganese. 

2430. Vinegar Garnet. Take 2 pounds 
paste, L pound glass of antimony, and 4 ounce 
oxide of iron, 

2431. Opal. Take 1 ounce paste, 10 
grains horn silver, 2 grains calcined magnetic 


To the third | 


2432. Ruby. ‘Take 40 parts paste, and 
L part oxide of manganese, Or: L part topaa 
paste that has turned out opaque, and & parts 
strass; fuse for 30 hours, cool, and fuse small 
‘pieces before a blow-pipe. Or: 38 ounces strass, 


To the third | 


(84 grains each precipitate of Cassius (see Nos, 


12720 to 2723), peroxide of iron, golden sul- 


phuret of antimony, and manganese calcined 
with mutre; add TP ounce or more of rock erys- 
tal. Or: bk pound paste and 3) drachins pur-. 
ple of cassius, Or: 4 ounces paste, 4 ounces 
lass of antimony, and % drachin purple of 
Cassius; this turns on the orange. 

2433. Sapphire. [use 1152 parts paste 
anid 68 parts oxide of cobalt: for 30 hours ina 
luted Hessian crucible. Or: 8 ounces paste 
and 49 grains oxide of cobalt. A little man- 
ganese nay be added to this last receipt. 

2434. Topaz. Melt 05 grains paste 
and 1 grain caleined peroxide of iron. Or: 
L003 grains paste, 43 grams glass of anti- 
mony, and Lo grain purple of cassius. (See 
Nos, 2720 to 27:23.) 

2435. Turquois. Take 10 pounds blue 
paste, ¢ pound calcined hones, 

2436. Yellow Diamond. Take 1 ounce 
Or: 
Lounee strass and 24 grains chloride of silver. 

2437. Chrysolite. Strass. 5 pounds; 
caleined peroxide of iron, 3 to 4 drachims. 

2438. Eagle Marine. laste of strass, 
10 pounds; copper highly caleined with sul- 
phur (copper-stain). 3 ounces; zaffre, Lscruple. 

2439. Emerald. Liangon's paste (ser 
No, 2426), 9612 grains; acetate of copper, 72 
grains; peroxide of iron, 14 grains. Or: Dou- 
nult- Wieland paste (see No, 2425), 46008 grains: 
igreen oxide of copper. 42 grains; oxide of 
chrome, 2 grains. Or: Paste, b ounce; glass 
of antimony, 20 grains; oxide of cobalt, 3 
grains. Or: Paste, 15 ounees; carbonate of 
copper. 1 drachin; glass of anthony, 6 grains, 

2440. Lapis Lazuli. Paste, 10 pounds; 
deined horn or bones, P2 ounces; oxides of 
cobalt and manganese, of each, 4 ounce: mix. 
The golden veins are produced by painting 
them on with a mixture of gold powder, 
e borax, and gui water, and gently heating till 
the borax fluxes. 

2441. Amethyst. Take 500 grains paste, 
3 grains oxide of qanganese, aud 2 grains ox- 
hide of cobalt. Or: 4608 grains paste, 36 
herains oxide of manganese, 2-4 grains oxide of 

cobalt, and Lo grain purple of ¢assuis. (See 
Nos, 2720 to 2723.) Or: 9216 grains paste, 
15 to 24 grains oxide of manganese, and 1 
grain oxide of cobalt. 
| 2442. Aqua Marina, or Beryl. Tuke 
3200 grains paste, 20 crams lass of antiniony, 
and 1 grain oxide of cobalt. Or: 2804 rains 
paste, 16° grains glass of antimony, and 1 
gram oxide of ecobiult. 

2443. Aventurine, or Gold Stone. 
Fuse 10 grains scales of iron, 40 grains paste, 
and 5 grains protoxide of copper, until the 
copper is reduced to metallic form, then allow 
the mass to cool very. slowly, so that the 
nnute crystals of metal become equally dif 
fused through it. By substituting oxide of 
Chromium for the protoxide of copper, the 
stone appears brown, filled with minute gold 
sspangles; or by using @ less quantity of the 
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chromium, a greenish gray stone, filled with] with certain transparent solutions or varnishes 
green spangles, is produced: The following produce beautiful colored ef: 

2444. Parisian Diamonds. These! fects, when judiciously employed. 
beautiful imitations of the gem are merely| 2450, Blue Foil. Prussian blue, ground 
fused oxide of tin. It is a pity that their bril- | with pale, quick-drying oil. Used to deepen 
liancy is not permanent, as they become quite the color of sapphires. It may be diluted 
dull in time. with oil. 

2445. SBoettger’s Artificial Rubies.! 2451. Green Foil. Pule shellac, dis- 
Moisten recently precipitated and well washed | solved in alcohol (lacquer), and tinged green 
hydrate of alumina, with a few drops of neu-| by dissolving verdigris or acetate of copper in 
tral chromate of potassa, and kneaded so that|it. Or: Sesquiferrocyanuret of iron and 
the mass assumes a scarcely perceptible tinge; | bichromate of potassa, of each § ounce; grind 
then roll it out into small sticks, about the| them with a stone and muller toa fine powder, 
thickness of a finger, and dry them slowly, | add gum mastich (clean and also in fine pow- 
filling up any cracks that may occur in drying | der), 2 ounces; grind again, add a little py- 
with fresh hydrate of alumina. When per-| roxilic spirit, and again grind until the mass 
fectly dry, warm a stick a little, and bring a becomes homogeneous and of a fine transpa- 
portion into the end of the flame of a com-|rent green; the beauty increases with the 
pound (oxyhydrogen) blow-pipe. In a few |length of the grinding. The predominance of 
minutes several minute balls form, of such in-|the bichromate turns it on the yellowish 
tense hardness as to scratch quartz, glass, and | green; that of the salt of iron, on the bluish 
granite. These, however, when cut and pol-| green. For use it is to be thinned with 
ished, appear slightly opaque. pyroxilic spirit. This is used for emeralds. 

2446. Boettger’s Artificial Emerald. | It may be brightened by adding a little yellow 
This is made in the same manner as hisrubies, ; Varnish. 
by employing nitrate of nickel instead of the| 2452. ‘Yellow Foil. Various shades 
chromate of potassa. The same plan, substi- | of yellow may be produced by tinging a weak 
tuting oxide of chromium for chromate of| alcoholic solution of shellac or mastich, by 
re will produce gems of considerable | digesting turmeric, annotto, saffron, or soco- 

ardness and beauty, though slightly opaque; | trine aloes therein. The former is the bright- 
which may, however, be lessened by the addi- | est and most fit for topazes. Or: Digest hay 
tion of a very little silica. saffron in 5 or 6 times its weight of boiling 
water, until the latter becomes sufficiently 
colored; filter, and add a little solution of gum 
or isinglass. When dry, a coating of spirit 
varnish should be applied. — 

2453. Red Foil. Carmine dissolved in 

‘spirits of hartshorn, or a weak solution of salt 
of tartar, and gum added as above. 

2454. Garnet Foil. Dragon's blood 

( 


Foils, These are leaves of polished 
metal, put under stones or pastes, to 
heighten the effect. Foils were formerly 
made of copper, tinned copper, tin, and sil- 
vered copper, but the latter 1s used for superior 
work at the present day. There are two! dissolved in rectified spirit of wine. (See No. 
descriptions of foils employed, viz.: white, for | 2449.) 
diamonds and mock diamonds, and colored, for; 2455. Vinegar Garnet Foil. White 
the colored gems. The latter are prepared by | foil (see No. 2449) varnished with orange lake 
varnishing the former. By their judicious use | finely tempered with shellae varnish. 
the color of a stone may be often modified. 2456. Amethyst Foil. Lake and 
Thus, by placing a yellow foil under a green! Prussian blue, ground fine in pale drying oil. 
stone that turns too much on the blue, ora! 2457, le Marine Foil. Verdigris 
red one turning too much on the crimson, the tempered in shellae varnish (alcoholic), with 
hues will be brightened. By the skillful use!a little Prussian blue. With this varnish 
of the following varnishes, good imitations of) white foil. (See No. 2449.) 
' the gems may be cheaply made from transpa-| 2458. Ruby Foil. Lake or carmine, 
rent white glass or paste, and when applied to} ground in isinglass, Or: Lake ground in 
foils set under colored pastes, (factitious | shellac varnish. Used when the color turns 
gems), a superior effect may be produced.!on the purple. Or: Bright lake ground in 
The colors must be reduced to the finest state) oil; used when the color turns on the scarlet 
possible by patient grinding, as without this) or orange. Hither of these are applied to 
precaution, transparent and beautiful shades | white foil. (See No. 2449.) 
cannot be formed. The palest and cleanest; 2459. To Make an Imitation Dia- 
mastich, and lac dissolved in alcohol, aud also! mond more Brilliant. Cover the inside of 
the palest and quickest drying oil, should | the socket in which the stone or paste is to 
alone be employed, when these substances} be set with tin foil, by means cf a little stiff 
are ordered. In every case the colors must! gum or size; when dry, polish the surface, 
be Jaid oa the foils with a broad soft brush, | heat the socket, fill it with warm quicksilver, 
and the operation should be performed, if: let it rest for 2 or 3 minutes, after which pour 
possible, at once, as no ee choald be crossed, | it out and gently fit in the stone; lastly, well 
or twice gone over while wet. close the work round the stone, to prevent 
2448. White or Common Foil. This the alloy being shaken out. Or: Coat the 
is made by coating a plate of copper with a, bottom of the stone with a film of real silver, 
layer of silver, and then rolling it into sheets) by precipitating it from a solution of the nitrate 
in the flatting mill. The foil is then highly in spirits of ammonia, by means of the oils of 
polished or varnished. leassia and cloves. (Sce SILVERING GLASS8.) 
2449. Colored Foils. These are made Both these methods vastly increase the bril- 
by coloring the preceding foil, highly polished, | liaucy both of real and factitious gems, 
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NKS. Writing inks might be included 
under the general term of liquid coloring 
matters, Were it not that they require to have 


the special characteristics of brilliance, per- | 


manence, and some degree of indestructibility, 
combined with pertect fluidity, in order to 
fulfill the objects for which they are generally 
used. Printing and lithographic and other 
inks are also included under this heading. 
2461. Black Ink. According to the 


most accurate experiments on the preparation 


of black ink, it appears that the quantity of 
suln:.te of iron should not exceed ¢ part of 


that the galls, by which an excess of color- 
ing» atter, which is necessary for the dura- 
bility of the black, is preserved in the liquid. 
Guin by shielding the writing from the action 
of th 
much i; employed, the ink flows badly from 
quill « 13, and yearcely at all from steel pens. 
The l) er require a very limpid ink. ‘The ad- 
dition -f sugar increases the flowing property 
of ink, but makes it dry more slowly, and fre- 
quently passes into vinegar, when it acts in- 
juriously on the pen. Vinegar, for a like 
reason, is not calculated for the fluid ingredi- 
ent. Tho best blue galls should alone be em- 
ploved in making ink. Sumach, logwood, 
and oak bark, are frequently substituted for 
galls in the preparation of common ink. 
When such is the case, only about one-sixth 
or one-seventh of their weight of copperas 
should be employed. 

2462. To Prevent Ink from Mould- 
ing. The addition of a few bruised cloves, or 
a little oil of cloves, or, still better, a few 
drops of creosote, will effectually prevent any 
tendency to mouldiness in ink. 

2483. Fine Black Ink. Aleppo galls 
(well bruised), 4 ounces; clean soft water, 1 
quart; miacerate ina clean corked bottle for 
10 days, or even longer, with frequent ayita- 
tion; then add 1} ounces guin-arabic (dis- 
solved in @ wine-glassful of water); Jump 
sugar 4 ounce; mix well, and afterwards 
further add 14 ounces sulphate of iron (green 
copperas) crushed small, agitate occasionally 
for 2 or 3 days, when the ink may be decanted 
for use; but it is better if left to digest together 
for 2 or 3 weeks. When time is an object, 
the whole of the ingredients may be at once 
ro into a bottle, and the latter agitated 

uily, until the ink is made; and boiling wa- 
ter instead of cold water may be employed. 
The above will make 1 quart of beantifal ink, 
writing pule at first, but soon turning intense- 
ly black. 

2464. Cooley’s Superior Black Ink. 
Bruised Aleppo nut-galls, 12 pounds; water, 
6 gallons; boil ina copper vessel for 1 hour, 
adding water to make up for the portion lost 
by evaporation; strain and again boil the galls 
With water, 4 gallons, for 4 hour, strain off the 
liquor and boil @ third time with water, 24 
gallons, and strain; mix the several liquors, 
and while still hot add green copperas (sul- 
phate of iron) coarsely powdered, 4 pounds ; 
gum-arabie bruised al $4 pounds; agitate 
until dissolved, and, when settled, strain 
through a hair sieve, and keep it in a bunged- 
up cask for use. This will produce 12 gallons, 
very fine and durable. 

This ink, and that in No. 2463, are good. 
Cooley recommends them very highly. He 


air, tends to oreserve the color, but if 
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‘says that they are very durable and limpid, 
cand will bear dilution with nearly an equal 
‘bulk of water,and still be superior in quality 
.to ordinary inks. Of the latter ink he says 
‘that he has writing that was executed with 
‘this kind of ink upwards of 60) years ago, 
which still possesses a good color. 

2465. BlackInk. (Campeachy logwood 
chips, 3 pounds; bruised galls, 9 pounds; boil 
lin Water, and to the mixed liquors add gum- 
arabic and green Copperas, of each “4 pounds; 

to produce 164 gallons of ink. Quahty very 
good, but inferior to the above. 

2466. Asiatic Black Ink, [Logwood 
shavings and powdered galls, of each 2 pounds ; 
‘green vitriol, Lpound; gum, § pound; pome- 
granate bark, $ pound; water, L gallon; in- 
fuse 14 days with frequent agitation, or boil as 
directed in last receipt. This ink writes pale, 
but flows well from the pen, and soon turns 
black. 

2487. Good Black Ink. Bruised galls, 
2 pounds; logwood, green Copperas, and gun, 
cof each L pound; water, 6 gallons; boil the 


whole of the ingredients in the water for 14 
| 


hours, and straindS gallons, Good, but not fine. 

2468. Common Black Ink. Bruised 
galls, L pound; logwood, 2 pounds; common 
gum, 2 pound; green copperas, 4 pound; wa- 
ter, Syallons; boil, Common, but fit for or- 
dinary purposes, 

2469. Exchequer Ink. Bruised galls, 
40 pounds; gum, JO pounds; green sulphate 
of iron, 9 pounds; soft water, 45° gallons ; 
macerate for 3 weeks, employing frequent agi- 
tation. This ink will endure tor centuries. 

2470, Black Steel Pen Ink. A black 
ink, not corroding steel pens, and neutral, may 
be prepared by digesting in an open vessel, 42 
ounces coarsely: powdered nut-galls, 15 ounces 
zum senegal, 13 ounces sulphate of iron (free 
from copper), 3 drachins aqua ammonia, 24 
ounees alcohol, and 18 quarts distilled or rain 
water, Continue the digestion until the fluid 
has assumed a deep black color, 

2471. Glycerine Ink, Take copperas, 
4 ounces; nut-galls, 120 ounces; logwood, 8 
ounces; Vinegar, 8 ounces; gum-arahie, 1 
ounce; glycerine, 4ounce 3 water, 48 ounces; 
all the solid substances are to be pulverized 
and boiled for an hour together; they are then 
set to cool, strained through a flannel bag, 
and after that filtered through a folded filter. 
A drop of oil of cloves is added, the whole 
well shaken and filled into bottles, This ink 
will eopy well. 

2472. Dr. Ure’s Ink. For 12 gallons 
of ink take 12 pounds bruised galls, 5 pounds 
mun, 5 pounds green sulphate of iron, and 12 
callons rain water. Boil the galls with 9 
gallons of the water for 3 hours, adding fresh 
water to supply that lost in vapor; let the 
decoction settle, and draw off the clear liquor, 
Add to it the gum previously dissolved in 14 
gallons of water; dissolve the green vitriol 
separately in lg gallons of water, and mix tho 
whole. 

2473. Japan Ink. Aleppo galls, 4 
peund ; logwood chips and copperas, each 4 
ounces; gum-arabic, 3 ounces; sugar, 1 
ounce; blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), and 
sugar candy, each 4 ounce. Boil the galls and 
logwood in 6 quarts water till reduced one-half; 
strain; add the other ingredients. Stir until 
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dissolved. Clear and bottle. If it does not | combination of sesquioxide of iron with ferro. 
shine enough, add more gum; also a few); cyanide of potassium), put it into any carthen 
cloves, to prevent mould. vessel, and pour upon it as much stron 
2474. Ink Powder. For an ink pow- | bydrochlorie, nitrie, or sulphuric acid as wil 
der take 1 pound nut-galls, 7 ounces copperas, | cover it (if sulphurie acid is used it must be 
and 7 ounces gum-arabic. Pulverize and mix. | diluted with an equal bulk of water); after 
This amount of ink powder will make 1 gal-! standing 4% hours or more, add plenty of wa- 
lon of good black ink. Two or three pow- | ter, stirring it thoroughly, to remove the salts 
dered clovesshould be mixed with cach pound | of iron; let it stand till all color has subsided, 
of powder, to prevent moulding. then draw off the clear liquid with a svyphon ; 
75. Permanence of Ink. The great | add fresh water, and repeat the washing until 
difficulty with all iron inks is the precipitation | ferrocyanide of potassium ceases to produce a 
which will take place, after a longer or shorter! blue precipitate, and the water drawn off 
time, and which manufacturers have tried to! ceases to redden blue litmus paper, then filter 
obviate by substituting other materials. All, the product. This treatment extracts much 
inks, however, the basis of which is not tan-j| of the iron from the Prussian blue, and takes 
nate and gallate of iron, are not black imine- | away its liability to precipitate by long stand- 
diately, and consequently not so agreeable to: ing. Next add and earefully mix 1 part 
the eye when using them. The alizarine or oxalic acid to every 6 parts of Prussian ilae: 
rather indigo inks have a greenish, the chromi- | then dilute, by degrees, with water sufficient 
um inks a reddish hue, and are not better|to make the blue ink any desired tint. The 
adapted to withstand chemical agents than j influences of air and dampness have a ten- 
iron inks are. deney to destroy the color of manuscript 
2476. To Keep Ink from Thickening. | written with black ink, while the same influ- 
The only way to keep writing iuk thin with} ences tend to deepen and increase the color 
which we are acquainted is to protect it from !of the Prussian blue ink. This ink is only 
the atmosphere. The air not only evaporates | affected by continued exposure to light, which 
it, but oxidizes it end rendersit thick. Those | makes it fade in some degree; but it com- 
ink-stands which have a tapering funnel in the! pletely recovers its original depth of color by 
mouth will preserve the ink in its normal: being put in a dark place. 
state much longer than the ordinary kind, be-| 2482. Mohr’s Blue Writing Fluid. 
cause less of the surface is exposed. Triturate to a perfectly smooth paste, 6 parts 
2477. Writing Fluids. The very gen-| pure Prussian blue, and 1 part oxalie acid, 
eral use of steel pens has caused a correspond- | with a little water; then dilute with sufficient 
ing deinand for easy flowing inks, many of) soft water to make it fluid. 
which have been of late years introduced un-| 2483. Runge’s Black Writing Fluid. 
der the title of “writing fluids,” or ‘steel | This is a cheap and good ink, end resists ordi- 
pen ink.” ‘These are mostly prepared from | nary destructive agents well. It is perfectly 
galls in the preceding manner, but a less; liquid, scareely thickens by age, deposits no 
quantity of guin. is employed. The blue|/xediment, and does not corrode steel pens, 
writing fluids, which either maintain their| Digest 4 pound logwood in fine chips for 12 
color or turn black by exposure, are prepared | hours in 3 pints boiling water; then simmer 
from the ferrocyanide of potassium (prussiate | down ponily to 1 quart, carefully avoiding 
of potassa), or from indigo. dust, grease, and smoke, When cold, decant 
2478. Beautiful Blue Writing Fluid. ; the decoction, and dissolve in it by agitation 
Dissolve basic or soluble Prussian blue in) 20 grains yellow chromate of potash; it will 
pure water. This is the most permanent, then be fit for use. 
and beautiful ink known. It is not affected 2484. Shellac Ink, or Coathupe’s 
by the addition of alcohol, but isimmediately | Writing Fluid. To 15 ounces water add 1 
precipitated by saline matter. The precipi-! ounce powdered borax and 2 eunces bruised 
tate, however, still possesses the preverty of! shellac, and boil them in a covered vessel, 
dissolving in pure water. stirring them occasionally till dissolved. | Fil- 
2479. ToTest Prussian Bluse. Pure} ter, when cold, through coarse filtering paper; 
Prussian blue feels light in the hand; adheres | add 1 ounce mucilage; beil for a few nonutes, 
to the tongue; has a lively dark blue color, | adding suthcient finely-powdered indigo and 
and gives a smooth deep trace. It shonldnot. lampblack to color it. Leave the mixture 
effervesce with acids, as when adulterated: for 2 or 3 hours for the coarser particles to 
with chalk; nor become pasty with boiling| subside; pour it off from the dregs, and bottle 
water, as when adulterated with = starch. | it for nse, : 
Prussian blue, rendered inferior in its colorby| 2485. Arnold’s Writing Fluid.  Ar- 
an admixture of free oxide of iron, may beim-, nold’s writing fluid is a mixture of sulphate 
proved by digestion in dilute sulphuric or mu- | of indigo and ordinary ink. It flows freely 
riatic acid, washing and drving. Its relative from the pen and at Just becomes very black. 
richness in the real ferroprussiate of ironiuay' On aceount of the large quantity of acid it 
be estimated by the quantity of petash or| contains, itis very destructive to steel pens, 
soda which a given quantity of it requires to | and for this evil we know of no cure, 
destroy its blue color. | 2486. Blue Fluid for Making Blue- 
2480. Blue Writing Fluid. Dissolve Black Writing Ink. Prussian blue in fine 
the soluble ferrocyanide of potassium and! powder, 1 ounce placed in a& common pbial, 
iron in pure water. Resembles No, 2472, but and concentrated hydrochloric acid, 2 ounces, 
is precipitated from its solution by alcohol, | poured over it. Effervescence ensues, and the 
2481. Stephens’ Patent Blue Ink. mixture soon assumes the consistence of a 
Mr. Stephens’ process, Take Prussian blue, thin paste. After 24 hours it may be diluted 
(either of commerce, or the pure chemical | with 8 or 9 ounces of water, and preserved in 
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a glass bottle. The intensity of this color| when the gold paint will bo ready for use 
may be lessened by water. Itformsanexcel-|again. Tho gum damar in drying will cover 
lent blue writing fluid. the written lines with a kind of varnish that 
2487. Fine Writing Fluid. Dissolve} will protect the gold from the action of acids 
ceruleo-sulphate of potassa or ammonia (sol-] or alkalies. 
uble indigo) in hot water, and when cold| 2494, Purple Ink, or King of Purples. 
decant the clear. It is an intense blue, and | Infuse 12 pounds campeachy Jogwood in 12 
dries nearly black; is perfectly incorrosive, | gallons water; provide a funnel at the bot- 
and very permanent and easy flowing. It! tom of which a sponge has been placed ; pour 
may be thickened with gum water, or diluted: the infusion through a strainer made of course 
With pure rain water, as required, flannel into the tunnel, and thence on to 1 
2488. Reade’s Patent Blue Writing! pound hydrate or acetate of copper (verdigris); 
Fluid. Prepare a solution of iodide of iron, | then add immediately 14 pounds alum; and 
from iodine, iron, and water; add to the solu-| for each 17 gallons of the liquid, add 4 pounds 
tion half as much iodine as first used. Pour| gum-arabic or seuegal; let these remain 3 or 
this solution into @ semi-saturated solution, 4 days and a beautiful purple will be produced, 
of ferroprussiate of potash, containing nearly; 2495. Green Ink. Boil 2 parts acetate 
as much of the salt as the whole weight of) of copper and 1 part bitartrate of potassa in 8 
iodine. Collect the precipitate, wash it, and) parts water, until the solution is reduced to 
finally dissolve it in water, to formin the blne half the bulk; filter through a cloth, and, 
ink. The solution from which the precipitate) when cool, bottle. 
is separated, evaporated to dryness, and the} 2496, Green Ink. Dissolve 180 grains 
residue fused, re-dissolved, and crystallized, | bichromate of potassa in 1 fluid ounce of wa- 
yields pure iodide of potassa, ter; add, while warm, 4 ounce spirit of wine ; 
2489. Indelible Writing Fluid. To then decompose the mixture with coneentra- 
gall ink, add a strong solution of Reade’s | ted sulphuric acid, until it’ assumes a brown 
Patent Writing blue in distilled water. This | color; evaporate this liquor until its quantity 
addition makes the ink which was previously ots reduced to one-half; dilute it with 2 ounces 
proof against alkalies. equally proof against | distilled water; filter it, add 4 ounce alcohol, 
acids, and forins a writing fluid which cannot) followed by a few drops strong sulphuric acid; 


be erased from paper by any common method - 
of fraudulent obliteration without the destrue- 
tion of the paper. This ink writes greenish 


2490. Precautions in Making Wri- 
ting Fluids. All the preceding receipts for 
writing fluids, under proper management, 
produce excellent products. Care must be 
taken in all cases that the ingredients be pure, 
and unless this precaution is attended to, sue- 
cessis doubtful. Hither of the preceding blue 
fluids may be used as jadlalilsts ink to mark 
linen, and will be found very permanent, pro- 
vided the part be first moistened with alum 
water and dried. 

2491. Gold Ink. Gold ink is prepared: 
in the following way: Genuine gold leat’ is. 
rubbed with honey on a plate of agate or. 
ground glass by means of a flat pestle, until 


the whole presents a uniform mass, in which | 
no distinct particles of gold can be recognized. | 
(See No. 2517.) This mass is carefully re- | 


moved into a vessel with water, which will 
dissolve the honey, and leave the gold in an 
extremely disintegrated state behind. The 
water has, according to the size of the vessel, 
to be removed twice or three times, when all 
the saccharine matter will have been washed 
away. The remaining gold is then mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of a solution of gum- 
arabic, shaken well, and is ready for use. 
(See No. 2518.) The writing is to be rabbed, 
after drying, with a flat piece of ivory, when 
it will present the lustre of pee gold. 

2492. Silver Ink. Silver ink is prepar- 
ed in the same way, from silver leaf, as the 
gold in last receipt. 


blue, but afterwards turns intensely black. 


2493. Gold Labels on Glass Bottles. 
The finely divided gold, prepared as in No. , 
2491, is distributed in a solution of gum damiar | 
in naphtha, and the writing is to be done with, 
this fluid by means of a brush. If the soln-! 
tion should become too thick in course of time, 
® little naphtha is added and well shaken, 


itis now allowed to rest, and after a time it 
assumes a beautiful green color. After the 
addition of a small quantity of gum-arabic, it 
is ready for tse, 

2497. Violet, Magenta, and Solferino 
Ink. Inks of these, and such other bright. 
aniline colors may be made as follows: Mix 
1 drachm of the proper aniline color with 14 
ounces alcohol (see No. 2578) ina ghiss or en- 
ameled iron vessel; let it stand for 3 hours, 
Then add 13 ouncesdistilled water, and subject 
the whole toa gentle heat until the aleohol has 
evaporated, that is, until no odor of alcohol 
is perceptible; then add 4 drachms gum-arabic 
dissolved in 3 ounces water. Mix and. strain. 
Ax the aniline colors of commerce vary & 
great deal in quality, the amount of dilution 
Inust vary with the sample used, and the 
shade determined by trial. 

2498. Heusler’s Red Ink. Take 2 
ounces best Brazil wood, 4 ounce pulverized 
alum, 4 ounce crystals of bitartrate of potassa, 
and 16 ounces distilled water: boil down to 
one half, and strain. Then dissolve in it 4 
ounce gum-arabice, and add 1é drachins coch- 
ineal dissolved in 14 ounees alcohol of spe- 
Cifie gravity 39, 

2499. Brilliant Red Ink. Brazil wood, 
2 ounces; muriate of tin, 4 drachm; gum- 
arabic, 1 drachm; boil down in 8&2 ounces wa- 
ter to one half, and strain. 

2500. Good Red Ink. (Ground Brazil 
wood, 8 ounces; Vinegar, 10 pints; macerate 
for 4 or 5 days; boil in a tinned-copper vessel 
to one half, then add roche alum, & ounces; 
and gum, 8 ounces; dissolve. 

2501. Buchner’s Carmine Ink. Pure 
“irmnine, 120 granis; Water of ammonia, 3 
ounces; dissolve, then add powdered gum, 18 
grains; 4 drachm of powdered drop lake may 
be substituted for the carmine where expense 
isan object. This takes a superb carmine ink. 

2502. Fine Red Ink. Cochineal, in 
powder, 1 ounce; hot water, 4 pint; digest, 
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and when guite cold, add spirit of hartshorn, | separate portions of distilled water, and mix 
é pint; or liquor of ammonia, 1 ounce ; dilute’ the solutions ; collect the resulting precipitate 


with 3 or 4 ounces of water; macerate for a| 
few days longer, then decant the clear. The 
color of this is very fine. 

2508. Redwood’s Red Ink. Guaran- 
cine and liquor of ammonia, of cach 1 ounce; 
distilled water (cold), 1 pint; triturate to- 
gether in a mortar, filter, and dissolve in the 
solution gum-arabic 4 ounce. (Cooley.) 

2504. To Restore Writi Effaced 
with Chlorine. Expose it to the vapor of 
sulphuret of ammonia, or dip it into a solution 
of the sulphuret. Or: Ferrocyanide of po- 
tassa, 5 parts; water, 85 parts. Dissolve, and | 
immerse the paper in the fluid, then slightly 
acidulate the solution with sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid. The method found to answer 
best has been to spread the ferrocyanide thin ; 
with a feather or a bit of stick cut to a blunt 
point. Though the ferrocyanide should occa- 
sion no sensible change of color, yet the mo- 
ment the acid comes upon it, every trace of a 
letter turns at once to a fine blue, which soon 
acquires its full intensity, and is beyond com- 
parison stronger than the color of the original | 
trace. If, then, the corner of a bit of blotting 
pauper be carefully and dexterously applied | 
near the letters, so as to imbibe the superflu- 
ous liquor, the staining of the parchment may 
be ina great measure avoided; for it is this! 
superfluous liquor which, absorbing part of 
the coloring matters from the letters, becomes 
a dye to whatever it touches. Care must be | 
taken not to bring the blotting-paper in con-! 
tact with the letters, because the coloring 
matter is soft whilst wet, and may easily be 
rubbed off. The acid chiefly employed is the 
muriatic; but both the sulphuric and nitric 
succced very well. They should be so far 
diluted as not to be Hable to corrode the 
parchment, after which the degree of strength 
does not seem to be a matter of much nicety. 

2505. To make New Writing Look 
Old. Take 1 drachm saffron, and infuse it 
into 4 pint ink, and warmn it over a gentle fire, 
and it will cause whatever is written with it 
to turn yellow, and appear as if of many 
years’ standing. 


2506. To Write on Greasy Paper or’ 


Parchment. Put toa bullock’s gall 1 hand- 
ful of salt, and } pint vinegar, stir it until it is 
mixed well; when the paper or parchment. is 
greasy, put 1 drop of the gall into the ink, 
aud the difficulty will be instantly obviated. 

2507. To Remove Ink Blotches from 
Writing. When ink blotches have been 


formed over writing which it is desired to | 


decipher, we are advised to brush off the 
xpot carefully with a weak solution of oxalic 
acid by means of a camel’s-hair pencil In 
this way laver after layer of the superinenin- 
bent ink will be removed, and finally the 
writing itself will, in) most cases, ¢ome to 
view. This is especially possible where some 
considerable interval has elapsed between the 
two applications of ink. As soon as the let- 
ters are visible the brushing should) be con- 
tinued for a time with clean water, so as to 
arrest the tendency of the acid solution to 
make a further change in the ink. 

2508. Redwood’s Indelible Marking 
Ink. Dissolve 1 ounce nitrate of silver and 
4 ounces crystallized carbonate of suda in 


distilled water. 


on a filter, Wash it thoroughly with distilled 
water, and introduce it, while stu moist, into 
a wedgwood-ware mortar; add 8 scruples 
tartaric acid, and triturate the whole until ef- 
fervescenee has ceased; next add sufficient 
ainmonia to dissolve the tartrate of silver; 
mix in 4 fluid drachms archil, 4 drachms 
white sugar, and 12 drachmuns tinely-powdered 
gum-arabic; then add sufficient distilled water 
to make 6 ounces of the mixture. This ink 
fulfills all the conditions that a marking ink 
should possess: It flows freely from the pen 
Without running or blotting; it does not re- 
quire a very strong or long continued heat to 
develop it; when developed it is’ perfectly 
black ; and it does not injure the texture of the 
finest fabric. 

2509. IndelibleInk. The linen is first 
moistened with a fluid consisting of a mix- 
ture of 2 parts carbonate of soda in crystals, 
2 parts gumn-arabic, 8 parts water, and then 
dried. When quite dry, jt is rubbed with a 
glass or smooth pebble to render it as smooth 
as possible, so that it may be easier to write 
upon. The composition of the ink itself is as 
follows: 1% parts nitrate of silver, 16° parts 
distilled water, 2 parts gum-arabic, and $ part 
sap green. The nitrate of silver is first dis- 
solved inthe distilled water, and the guim-ara- 
bic and sap green are subsquently added. It 


Is necessary to write with a quill pen, all me- 


tullic pens except gold ones decomposing the 
ink. Itis a good plan to trace the letters: on 
the linen with a pencil before writing them. 
This and the four following receipts are by 
Dr. Reiman, who says that they have all been 
thoroughly well tried, and found effectual. 
2510. Fine Marking Ink. Marking 
linen is most conveniently effected by using 
a small stiff brush and a small copper plate 
with perforations corresponding to the letters 
required, This stencil plate is laid upon the 
linen, and the ink Is rubbed into the cut-out 
spaces with the brush. The following ink is 
of service for marking linen with a stencil 
plate: 2 parts nitrate of silver, 4 parts dis- 
tilled water, 24 parts gum-arabic, 3 parts 
carbonate of soda crystals, 5 parts liquid am- 
monia, The best way to prepare the ink is to 
first dissolve the uitrate of silver in the liquid 
anmnnenia, and the guim-arabic and soda in the 
The two solutions are then 
nixed together and slightly warmed, when 
the whole mixture becomes brown, A few 


‘drops of a solution of magenta makes the ink 


somewhat more distinet. When this method 
is used, the linen requires no previous pre- 
paration. 

2511. Aniline Marking Ink, Dissvlve 
ed grains bichloride of copper in 30° grains 
distilled water, then add 10: grains common 
salt, and 04 grains liquid ammonia. A solu. 
tion of 30 grains hydrochlorate of aniline in 
YO grams distilled water is then added to 20 
grains of @ solution of gum-arabic (contain- 
Inge 2 parts water, 1 part guun-arabic), and 
lastly 10 rains of glyeerme. 4 parts of the 
aniline solution thus prepared are mixed with 
1 part of the copper solution. The liquid 
Which results has a green appearance, and 
may be at onee employed for marking linen, 
since it Invariably becomes black after a few 
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days. <A stecl pen may be employed as well’ Then wash the honey thoroughly from the 
as a quill. If it is desirable not to wait so powdered metal and mix with gum water. 
long for the appearance of the black color, a (See alsa No, 25.) 

hot iron may be passed over the writing when 2518, Liquid Gold, for Vellum, &c. 
the ink is dry, or the linen may be held over Take gold leaf and grind tt with gum water: 
the flame of a spirit lamp, or over a hot plate, then add oa small quantity of bichloride of 
or hot water, when the black tint will readily mercury, and bottle for use. 

appear. It is a good plan to put the linen,| 2519, Liquid Silver, for Vellum, &c. 
when marked, into a tepid solution of soap, Take silver leaf and grind it with guin-water 
which has the effect of bringing out a fine or glaire of egg. 

bluish tint. The ink must be so limpid that; 2520. Copying Ink. The virtue of 
itis able to permeate the tissue of the linen, copying ink Consists in its non-drying pro- 
so that the marks appear on both sides. Itis perty. This property may be given to any 
advisable to mix the solutions together, only ordinary ink by the addition of sugar. Lately, 
when the ink has to be used. It is perfectly however, glycerine has been substituted for 
indelible, and so easy to write with that the sugar, and is decidedly to be preferred. A 
finest devices may be drawn with it. This) good copying ink may be made trom common 
ink has the advantage of being cheaper than . Violet writing ink, by the addition of wbouc 4 
the ink prepared from nitrate of silver. It | part glycerine to 100 parts of the mk. The a°’- 
has also another advantage over the latter. dition of too large a proportion of glycerme is 


salt, viz.: that it is chemically indelible. 

2512. Purple eaeienen 3 Ink. A purple 
marking ink can be prepared by mixing 1 part 
bichloride of platinum with 16 parts distilled 
water. The alice where the letters have to he 
written must be moistened with a solution of 
3 parts carbonate of soda, 3 parts gum-arabie, 
and 12 parts water. The spot is then dried 
and made smooth. After the letters have 
been written with the platinum ink and be- 
come dry, the nen is moistened with a solu- 
tion of 1 part chioride of tin in4 parts distilled 
water, when an intense and beautiful purple- 
red color makes its appearance, 

2513. Cheap Brown Marking Ink. 
A very cheap brown marking ink inay be pre- 
pared from 4 parts acetate of manganese dis- 
solved in 12 parts water. The place on the 
linen where the marks have to be made must 
be previously moistened with the following 
solution: 1 part yellow prussiate of potaxh, 
4 part gum-arabic, 3 parts water. The linen, 
having been saturated with the above solution, 
Is dried, and afterwards marked with the 
manganese solution. On the letters becoming 
dry, the following solution is spread over the 
spot with a brush: 4 parts carbonate of pot- 
ash, 10 parts water. The letters then become 
brown, and their color cannot be removed by 
alkalies, nor by acids, with the exception of 
dilute hydroch)orie acid. 

2514. CarbonInk. Genuine Indian ink 
rubbed down with good black ink until it will 
flow easily from a pen. This ink resists chlor- 
ine, and oxalic acid. 

2515. Indian or Chinese Ink. The 
pure article can only be obtained from China. 
A good imitation may be made with ivory 
black, ground to an impalpable powder, made 
Into @ paste with weak gum-arabic water, 
perfumed with a few drops of essence of musk 
and half as much essence of ambergris, and 
then formed into cakes. (See No, 2716.) 

2516. Perpetual Ink for Tombstones, 
&ec. Equal parts of Trinidad a ee and 
oil of turpentine. Use in a melted state to 
fillin the eee and devices on tombstones, &e. 
Without actual violence it will last as long as 
the stone. 

2517. To Pulverize Gold and Silver 
Leaf, This is effected by grinding upon a 
led slab, with a muller, gold or silver 
eaves with white honey, until they are re- 
duced to the finest possible state of division. 


apt to impair the requisite drying qualities of 
‘the ink ; and too little will fail to make the ink 
susceptible ofa perfect copy. (See No 2471.) 
| 2521. Ink for Marking Packages. 
Take lampblack and mix thoroughly with suf- 
ficient turpentine to make it thin enough to 
‘flow from the brush. Powdered ultramarine, 
Instead of lampblack, makes a fine blue mark- 
(ing mixture for the same purpose, 

2522. Ink for Marking Packages. 
An excellent and very cheap ink is made by 
mixing $ ounce bichromate of potaxsa and 4 
ounees extract of logwood in a stone jar or 
demijohn, with 2 gallons of hot water. Shake 
well and let it stand for about 2 weeks, 
shaking occasionally. 

2523. Permanent Ink for Writing 
‘in Relief on Zinc.  Bichloride of platinum, 
dry, 1 part; guim-arabic, 1 part; distilled wa- 
iter, 10 parts. The letters traced upon zine 
/With this solution turn black immediately. 
| The black characters resist the action of weak 
acids, of rain, or of the elements in general, 
-and the liquid is thus adapted for marking 
signs, labels, or tags which are liable to ex- 
‘posure, To bring out the Jetters in’ relief, 
immerse the zinc tag in a weak acid for a few 
moments. The writing is not attacked while 
ithe metal is dissolved away. 

2524. Ink for Zinc Labels. Take 1 
drachin of verdigris, t drachm sal ammoniae 
powder, and $ drachm lampblack, and mix 
them with 10 drachms water: and this will 
form an indelible ink for writing on zine, 

2525. To Write on Silver with a 
Black that will Never Go Off. 3 Tako 
burnt lead and pulverize it. Incorporate it 
next with sulphur and vinegar, to the consist- 
ency of a paint, and write with it on any 
silver plate. Let it dry, then present it to 
the fire so as to heat the work a little, and it 
is completed. : 

2526. Indestructible Inks. Finploved 
for writing the labels on bottles containing 
strong acids and alkaline solutions. They4ire 
capable of resisting the action ef iodine, 
chlorine, alkaline lyes and acids, as well as 
operations of dvemg and bleaching, besides 
being an excellent and cheap material for 
marking linen, as nothing will remove them 
without destroving the fabric. 

2527. Hausmann’s Indestructible 
Ink. Mix 1 part genuine Trinidad asphaltum 
with 4 parts oil of turpentine; color with a 
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sufficiency of plumbago, for black, or vermilion | become black by dipping the paper in a solu: 
for red fae tion of amnionia. 

2528. Close’s Indestructible Ink.| Chloride of mercury will turn black when 
Mix 25 grains powdered cobalt and 200 grains | wetted with chloride of tin. 
oil of lavender by a gentle heat; color with 3/0 A weak infusion of galls is turned black by 
grains Jampblack and 1 grain indigo, both in| sulphate of iroa (copperas). ‘ 
fine powder. If ared color is required, omit} Reversing the above, writing with copperas 
the lampblack and indigo and add sufficient: turns black by moistening with infusion of 
vermilion to make the mixture a good color. | galls, 

2529. Indestructible Writing Ink. 2535. Blue Sympathetic Inks. 
Shellac, 4 parts; borax, 2 parts; soft water, | Writing with copperas turns blue if wetted 
36 parts; boil in a close vessel till dissolved; with a solution of prussiate of potasya, 
then filter, and take of gum-arabic, 2 parts;}/ Nitrate of cobalt turns blue on being Wetted 
soft water, 4 parts. Dissolve, and. mix the’ with a weak solution of oxalic acid, 
two solutions together, and boil for 5 minutes| Rice water or a solution of boiled starch 
as before, occasionally stirring to promote; turns blue in a solution of iodine in weak 
their union; when cold, add asufficient quan- | spirit. 
tity of finely powdered indigo and lampblack; 2586. Brown Sympathetic Ink. A 
to color; lastly, let it stand for 2 or 3 hours, | diluted solution of nitrate ef silver turns 
until the coarser powder has subsided, and, brown by exposure to the sunlight. 
bottle for use. Use this fluid with a clean! 25387. Yellow Sympathetic Ink. 
pen, and keep it in glass or earthen inkstands, ; Chloride cf antimony, used as the ink, will be- 
as many substances will decompose it while: come yellow by moisteniug with a decoction 
in the liquid state. When dry it wilt resist: of galls. 
the action of water, oil, turpentine, aleohol,! 2538, Green Sympathetic Ink. Ar- 
diluted sulphuric acid, diluted hydrochloric! semate of copper, Washed over with nitrate 
acid, oxalic acid, chlorine, and the caustic, of copper, tarns a beautiful green. 
alkalies and alkaline earths. 2539. Purple Sympathetic Ink. 

2530. Simple Carbon Ink. Dissolve; Purple is produced by using chlorice cf gold, 
30) grains of sugar in 30 grains of water, to) and soaking in chloride of tin. 
which add a few drops of concentrated sul-| 2540. Sympathetic Inks Developed 
phuric acid. Upon heating this mixture the by Heat. There are a number of colorless 
sugar becomes carbonized by the acid, and) substanees that may be used as inks, whieh 
when applied to the paper it leaves a coating are developed by the application of heat only. 
of carbon which cannot be washed off. os Sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac, mixed 
stain is rendered more perfect. by the decom-!in equal parts, will become yellow if exposed 
posing action of the ink itself upon the paper, | to the fire. 
and thus resists the action of chemical agents. | Onion juice has the same property as the 

2531. Drawing Ink. A very black j above mixture. 
and indelible drawing ink may be made by} | Lemon juice, a very weak solution cf either 
dissolving shellac in a hot water solution of aquatortis, oil of vitriol, common salt, or salt- 
borax, and rubbing up in this solution a fine | petre, will turn yellow or brown on exposure 
quality of Indian ink. After using, dip the | to the fire. 
drawing pen in weohol, and wipe dry to keep} A weak solution of chloride of cobalt and 
it clean and bright. CSee No, 2514.) chloride of nickel is turned a beautiful green 

2532. Permanent Ink for Use with! by heiut. 

Stamps or Type. Mix equal parts black/ A solution of chloride or nitro-muriate of 
oxide of manganese and hydrate of potash, cobalt, tur a green when heated, and disap- 
heat to redness, and rub with an equal quan-! pears again on cooling. 

tity of smooth white clay into a paste, water; A dilute solution of chloride of copper be- 
being added for the purpose. Or: Sulphate! comes a fine yellow at a moderate heat, and 
of manganese, 20 drachms; lampblack, 1, disappears on cooling. 

drachin; powdered loaf sugar, 4 drachms;! A solution of acetate of cobalt, with a little 
rubbed into paste with water. After staimp- | nitrate added to it, turns rose-colored by heat, 
ing. dry the tien and wash well in water. and disappears again when cold, 

2533. Sympathetic, or Invisible Inks,! These last, which disappear again on cool- 
for Secret Writing. These are colorless | ing, are the best: sympathetic inks for pur- 
Inks which require the aid of heat or some poses of correspondence, as the others are 
other agency to develop the characters written (more or less indelible when once developed. 
with them, Their use has been rendered! 2541, Hoe’s Composition for Printing 
xpechully practical since the recent introduc- Ink Rollers, This consists of glue and mo- 
tion of the postal correspondence cards in, lasses, the proportions varving from & pounds 
Bngland and elsewhere. | By previous ar- of glue in summer to 4 pounds in winter, for 
rangement between correspondents, the re-) each gallon of imolasses. The glue should 
ceiver of acard only needs some visible sign’ be placed for 4 an hour in a bucket, covered 
on the card to identify the writer or sender; with water, then pour the water off and allow 
this will at once suggest the means to be em- the glue to soften, Put it into a hettle and 
ploved to develop the particuiar ink the re-) heat it until thoroughly melted; if too thick, 
reiver’s correspondent has agreed to use. a little water may be added. Lastly, the mo- 

2534. Black Sympathetic Inks, lasses is stirred in and well mixed with the 
Writing with a solution of sugar of lead will glue. | When properly prepared, an heur’r 
be turned black by moistening the paper with boiling will be sufficient. as too much boiling 
sulphide of potassium, ix apt to candy the molasses. Pour into @ 

If nitrate of silver be used, the writing will| clean mould well oiled with a swab. 
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2542. To Clean Ink Rollers. Rollers!enough to take fire, stir in by degrees suff- 
should not be washed immediately after use,’ cient lampblack to make the mixture black ; 
as they will become dry and skinny, but then allow the whole to burn for 30) seconds ; 
they may be washed § hour before using agatn. | when the flame is extinguished, add, a littie 
In cleaning a new roller, a little oil rubbed! at a time, 2 parts shellac, stirring it in con- 


over it will loosen the ink, and it should be 
scraped clean with the back of a knife; it 
should be cleaned this way for about a week, 
when lve may be used. New rollers are 
often spoiled by washing too soon with lve. | 

2 . Black Printing Ink. Boil 14 
gallons old clear linseed oil to the consistence 
of a thick varnish; whilst hot, add to it, dur- , 
ing Constant stirring. first 6 pounds powdered 
resin, and next 1% pounds dry brown soap. 
shavings; then mix in it 24 ounces indigo 
blue, 24 ounces Paris blue. and 5 pounds best 
lampblack. After standing for a week It 
should be ground. 

2544. Black or Colored Printing Ink. 
Balsam copaiba, 9 ounces; Jampblack, 3 oun- 
ces; Paris blue, 1 ounces; Indian red, § 
ounvs; dry resin soap, 3 ounces. These will 
produce @ superior black ink. By employing | 
white soap instead of vellow, and asufhiciency 
of some coloring pigment instead of the black, 
blue, and red mixture, a good colored ink will , 
be obtained. 

2545. New Ink for Printers. A new: 
ink for printers has been invented by Professor | 
Artus, and Mr. Fleckstein, @ master-printer 
at Lichtenhain, which ink is said to be a eom- 

lete success, The composition of it 1s as 
allows: Venetian” turpentine, 44 ounces; 
fluid soap, 5 ounces; rectified oleine, 2 ounces; | 
burnt soot, 3 ounces; Paris blue (ferrocyvanic | 
acid), 4 ounce; oxalic acid, } ounce; distilled | 
water, § ounce. The mixing process of this: 
new, beautiful, and cheap ink 1s described as | 
follows: Gradually warm the turpentine and 


stantly; put the vessel on the fire again until 
the mass ts kindled, or nearly se. Put out the 
flainc and allow it to coola litthe, and then run 
it into the moulds. Tak thus made will make 
us fine or Coarse lines as are desired, and. its 
traces will remain unchanged tor years before 
being transferred. When suet euters into the 


composition of lithographic crayons, it does 


hot keep long, and requires immediate trans- 
ferring to the stone. 

2549. Lithographic Ink. M. Lastevrie 
states that, alter having tried a great many 
combinations, he gives the preference to the 
following:—Drvy tallow soap, mastich in tears, 
and common soda in fine powder, of each 30 
parts; shellac, 150 parts; lampblack. 12 parts; 
mix as last. Used for writing on lithographic 
stones, 

2550. To Test the Quality of Litho- 
praphic Ink. Lithographic ink of good 
qauahtyv ought to be susceptible of forming an 
emulsion so attenuated that it: may appear to 
be dissolved when rubbed upon a hard body 
in distilled or river water. Tt should be flow- 
Ingin the pen, het spreading on the stone; 
capable of forming delicate traces, and very 
black, to show its delineations., The most es- 
selitial quality of the ink is to sink well inte 


“the stone, so as to reproduce the most delicate 


outlines of the drawing, and to afford a great 
many impressions. It must, therefore, be 
able to resist the acid with which the stone is 
moistened in the preparation, without letting 
any of its greasy matter escape. 


2551. Durable Autographic Ink. 


the oleine together; put the soap on a marble, White wax, 8 ounces; and white soap, 2 to 3 
plate, and gradually add, continually rubbing, |}ounces; melt; when well combined add lamp- 
the mixture of turpentine and oleine; when i black, 1 ounce; mix well, and heat it strongly; 
well mixed, add the burnt soot, which must; then add shellac, 2 ounces; again heat it 
first be well powdered and sifted; then add the! strongly; stir well together, cool a little, and 
Paris blue, dissolved in the oxahe acid, Cone DON it out. With this ink lines may be 
tinually rubbing the composition on the stone, ‘drawn of the finest to the fullest class with- 
the Paris blue and the oxalic acid having) out danger of its spreading, and the copy may 
been mixed before with water in the above’ be kept for years before being transferred. 
given proportions. A solution of soda in’ This ink is employed for writing on litho- 
water is sufficient to thoroughly cleanse the; graphic paper, and is prepared for use by rub- 
type. bing down with a little water in a saucer, in 

2546. Indelible Printing Ink. Mix 1) the xame way as common water-color cakes 
pound varnish (such as is used for ordinary | or Indian ink. In winter this should be done 
printing ink), Ll pound black sulphuret) of! near a fire, or the saucer should be placed over 
mereury, 1 ounce nitrate of silver, 1 ounce a basin containing a little warm water. It 
sulphate of iron, 2 table-spoonftls lampblack, | may then be used with cither a steel pen or 4 
Thoroughly grind together, adding enough! camel’s-hair pencil. 
turpentine to reduce to the requisite Consist- 
ency. 

2547. Lithographic Ink.  (irind to- 
gether 8 parts mastich, in tears, and 12. parts 
shellac; dissolve carefully by heat. in L part 
Venice turpentine; after the mixtare is taken 
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liquid ofa color varying from yellow to 


from the fire, mix in 16 parts wax and 6 parts 
tallow; then add, by stirring, 6 parts hard tal- 
low soap in shavings, and finally incorporate 
in the mass 4 parts lampblack. Heatand stir 
until thoroughly mixed; let it cool a little. and | 
pour it out on tables, and when cold, cut into, 
square rods. | 
2548. Lithographic Transfer Ink. 
Melt together 8 parts white wax and 2 parts 
white suvap; and, before they become bot 


dark brown, The commercial article is never 
chemically pure, being a mixture of pure ani- 
line, toluidine, and oderine, Its boiling point 
ranges from 3062 to 482° Fahr. Tf aniline boils 
at a lower temperature than 856°, it contains 
too much odorine, and is, therefore. of poor 
quality. Tt is obtained by conversion from 
nitro-benzole, a preparation of the benzole ob- 
tained from coal tar (not from petroleum). Tn 
preparing nitru-benzole on a large scale, 12 


238 


parts benzole are mixed with 13 parts fuming] 


nitric acid, and 8 parts oil of vitriol, in @ cast 
iron apparatus. The character of the product 
depends greatly on the purity of the benzole, 


and also on the management of the reaction. ing green in candle light. 


The conversion of nitro-benzole mito amine Is, 
by Béchamps’ process, performed in iron tanks, 
heated by steam, and provided with stirrers, 
and a still-head to collect the distillates. 
tank or still is charged with 100 parts nitro- 
benzole, 150 clean wrought iron filings, 100 
water, aud 150 acetic acid; when these are 
mixed spontaneous heat is evolved, which 


The) ethy 
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with a reddish tinge; but by the addition of 
some organic substances, aceuic acid, and me: 
thylic alcohol, pure blue is obtained. It is dis- 
tinguished from all other blues by net appear- 
! The various 
shades of purple to blue and violet are made 
from fuchsine by Hofimann’s method (sce No. 
nie heating L part fuchsine and 2 iodide of 

with 2 parts alcohol in a closed vessel at 
212~ for variable lengths of time; the blue re- 
sulting from longest exposure. 


2555. Aniline Green. Aniline green is 


produced from a solution of sulphate of rosani- 


1 


causes some of the liquid to pass into the con-| line in dilute sulphuric acid and some alde- 


densers, whence it is returned to the tank. 
As the heat is not sufficient for the complete 
conversion ofthe nitro-benzole, steam is intro- 
duced after a time, and the stirring and steam- 
ing ix continued until no more nitro-benzole 
appears in the distilled Vapor. At this point 
the temperature is Increased, and, if necessary, 
aided by direct fire, to cause complete distilla- 
tion of the aniline which has formed, and whieh 
passes off with water, and separates from it on 
standing, as the heavier stratum. The aniline 
used for the various colors is taken of different 
composition and boiling-poiut. A. W. Hof- 
mann has shown that a mixture of an equiva- 


lent of aniline and two of toluidine produces _ 


the largest vield of rosaniline (fuchsine). The 
substance used for this manufact@re begins to 


boil at about 347°, and as the heat increases to , 


390° 30 per cent. will have distilled over. 
Aniline blue and purple require an oil which 
begins to boil at 374°, and at 392° has lostonly 
60 percent. Evidently with these properties 
it contains Jexs aniline than the preceding one. 
The changes which these bases undergo when 


hyde, whichis heated till its color has changed 
to durk green. Addition of a solution of hy- 
posulphite of soda separates the color. 

2556. Aniline Green. Several of the 
aniline greens occurring in the market are apt 
to undergo spontaneous destruction, some- 
times in Jess than aday. The following is a 
‘formula which any one may make: 4 parts of 

pure fuchsine or rosaniline are dissolved in 6 
| parts water and 16 parts aldehyde (sce nert 
receipt), and are heated at 212° Fahr., until a 
drop of the mixture imparts to water acidula-_ 
ted slightly with sulphurie acid a clear blue 
color, whenit is ready to be poured into a boil- 
ing solution of hyposulphite of soda, which is 
being stirred. A fine green precipitate forme, 
aud a grayish one, which latter must be kept 
separate. The green is mordanted priicipally 
i with acetate of alumina, 
| 2557. To Prepare Aldehyde. Alde- 
hyde is nade by filling a tubulated glass re- 
tort, altogether to one-third full, with 32 parts 
absolute alcohol, 30 parts bichromate of po- 
tassa, and, without previous Cooling, amixture 


converted into dyes or compounds of rosani-! of 35 parts oil of vitriol, and 30 of water, in small 


line, are brought about by the partial destruc- 
tion of a portion of them. 
2553. Rosaniline, or Fuchsine. The 


portions, through a safety-tube in the tulus. 
After one-half of the latter has been intro- 
duced, the mixture commences to boil and al- 


principal methods for the manufacture of fuch-; dehyde begins to distill over, the remainder of 
sine employ arsenic acid, the reaction being! the said mixture being added through the 
brought about in a cast iron still with mova- tubulus as reqnired. No further purification 
ble head, connected with a condenser, and! is needed, 

provided with amanhole, and also a place for| 2558, To Make Aniline Colors Solu- 
a thermometer, This still sitsin a jacket con- | ble in Water. ‘The aniline colors insoluble 
taining a hot bath of palim-oil, which keeps it, in water may, according to Dr. Ziusman, be 
at atemperature of froin 320+ to 856° Fahr. Aj rendered soluble in’ the followings way :—A 
charge consists of LOO parts aniline and 200! solution of gelatine in acetic acid of about the 


parts arsenic acid, and the reaction is ordina- 
rily completed in about 6 hours, sometimes in 
5, but at others only in 12 hours, during which 
time the temperature is carefully regulated. 
Assays are kei from time to time, and the 
completion of the process is known by the 
pure bronze color of the sample. 


The fused | time. 


consistence of syrup. is first made, and the 


‘aniline colorin fine powder is gradually added, 


stirring all the time se as to obtain a homo- 
geneous paste. The mixture is then to be heat- 
ed over a water-bath to the temperature of 
boiling water, and kept at. that heat for some 
Colors in this state, if a very clear gel- 


Mass is transferred to a tank, in which, atter| atine is employed, will be applicable to many 


cooling, it is broken up, and at once treated | decorative purposes. 


with water and = steam. 
(rosaniline) dissolves, leaving behind the resin- 
ous products of the reaction; the arsenic acid 
is separated by the addition of milk of lime. 
The filtered solution, alter properconcentration, 
deposits, on cooling, fine crystals of fuehsine, 
as do also the first mother liquors, An infe- 
rior quality of fuchsine is obtaimed by adding a 
portion of salt, varving in quantity. 

2554. Aniline Blue. Aniline blue re- 
sults from yarious processes, The one most 
commonly used at presentis thatof Girard and 
De Laire, made by heating fuchsine with fluid 
aniliny, The original process produced a blue 


Bookbinders, — paper- 


The base fuchsine: stainers, and printers will find them useful. 
They may also, it is said, be used to color con- 


fectioncry and soaps. Before they are used 
for confectionery, however, it will be well to 
make sure that no arsenic is present. 

2559. Injurious Effects of Impure 
Alcohol upon Aniline Colors, Dr. Till- 


‘ands hits examimed several varieties of al- 


cohol, and tested the effects upon aniline 
colors. The most sensitive among these, for 
ampure alcohol, is aniline purple (phenyt- 
rosaniline). Tt appears that) empyrenmatic 
substances, aldehyde, the peculiar fusel oils due 


ito the substances used in the manufacture of 
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the alcohol, affect the aniline colors when dis-| 2563. General Directions forthe Use 
solved in such alcohols and boiled therewith.'of Aniline Dyes. It is impossible to use 
The best test for the purity of an alcohol is to any dve, successfully, without due regard to 
dissolve in it 1 per cent. of perfectly pure: cleanliness. This is, perhaps, more Vsti 
caustic potassa, and to heat the solution; it, larly the case with the anilines. The slightest 
should only aequire a bright yellow color. trace of a foreign substance will often mate- 
Another test isto dissolve 1 part of the aniline | riully alter the shade. Earthen or enameled 


urple alluded to in 50 parts of the aleohol to 
be tested, and to heat the fluid for some time. 
If, after half an hour’s heating, no change is 
observed, the quality of the alcohol is good ; 
but if the latter is not pure enough, the mix- 
ture soon becomes turbid, aud assumes a red 
color. Another test is to make two solutions 
of the color of the same strength (1 in 50), one 
with aleohol of known purity, and the other 
with the suspected alcohol, and then compare 
the intensity and shade of the solutions, Al- 
dehyde is often present in alcohol, especially 
if ithas been puritied by means of charcoal. 

2560. To Test the Quality of Aniline 
Colors. <A geod and practical way of testing 
the merits of aniline colors is to have, and 
keep on hand, a standard and measure of com- 
parison, & sainple whoso value and coloring 

ower has been ascertained by actual practice. 
if a new supply of dve stuffis to be tested, 
weigh out equal quantities of the standard col- 
oring matter and of the one to be tested (say 
10 to 30 grains); dissolve them, using the 
sane quantity of alcohol and water, In vessels 


of as nearly as possible cqual size; intro-| 


duce in each an equal quantity of white wool ; 
place them on a water bath; raixo the 
temperature gradually, and after sutlcient 
time has elapsed, take the two pieces out, dry 
them carefully, and compare them. That 
which has been dyed with the best. dye, will, 
of course, show the fullest, brightest, and 
clearest color. Iustead of testing on skeins of 
wool, Mr. Shuttleworth recommends simall 
squares of white merino or cashinere, as at- 
fording a more even surface, and a greater 
mass of color, A known weight of the dye 
should be dissolved in alcohol and added to 
the bath of warm water, with the necessary 
mordants. A square of cloth of known weight 
—say 10 graius—is Hnmersed in the bath, and, 
after a stated time, removed. The strength 
and shade of the color can thus be compared 
with previous samples, dyed under like condi- 
tions. It is a good plan to paste these squares, 


by one edge, in a blank book, noting alything | 


worthy of remark on the margin, The colors 
are thus preserved from the action of the light, 
and will be found very useful for reference. 
2561. Test for Sugar in Aniline 
Dyes. Aniline blue and aniline green have 
been found adulterated with a considerable 
quantity of sugar. Mr. Joly, of Brussels, has 
also found this to be the case with red aniline 


colurs, such as fuchsine, rubine, &e., the adul- | 
teration amounting in some cases to as much | 


as 50 per ceut. The amount of sugar present 
can be ascertained by treating a sample of the 
suspected dve with absolute alcohol; or, still 
better, with a mixture of alcohol and ether; 
the sugar will remain undissolved, 


2562. To Remove Sugar from Ani-. 


line Dyes. [If it be found by the test given 


vessels should be used whenever practicable. 
Iron is generally to be avoided, if for no other 
reason than that it is difficult to say when it 
is really clean. Woolen and silken) goods, 
before being dyed, should be thoroughly 
washed in soap and water, and then carefully 
(Minsed in clean rain water, Cotton requires a 
previous mordanting before it can be dyed 
) With anilines, as vegetable fibre possesses no 
affinity for the colors. The preparation gen- 
erally consists in treatment by sumac, or 
‘stannate of soda, and subsequently by sul- 
'phuric acid; special directions will be given 
In those cases requiring particular treatment. 
Old fabries which were ded before, may be 
freed from color by previous boiling for an 
hour in strong soapsuds. The spirit used 
should be pure, and expecially free from alde- 
hyde; methyl spirit does not appear to injure 
some of the dyes. Spirit containing shellac 
turns roseine of a bluish color, 

2564. To Distinguish Aniline from 
Other Dyes. Aniline colors, for dyeing pur- 
poses, are now tised to such an extent through- 
out the country as almost to exclude all others, 
on aceount of their brilliancy and cheapness. 
They are, however, liable to lose in appearance 
by bright sunlight, and in lustre by the arti- 
ficial light of gas or candles. It is, therefore, 
desirable to have a ready means by which 
they can be recognized. This is all the more 
necessary, as arsenic acid is generally em- 
ployed in their preparation; and a cloth that 
has been dyed with an aniline color containing 
itimay have absorbed a considerable quantity 
of that dangerous article. The readiest way 
, for its detection is to boil the flannel, or what- 
ever other cloth it may be, with a solution of 
caustic soda or potassa, and, after filtering 
the fluid from the residue, neutralizing it with 
hydrochloric acid. If the cloth has been 
‘dyed with an aniline color, the fluid will show 
a coloration. Most of the aniline dyes may 
also be extraeted by boiling aleohol, which 
process, perhaps, can be performed in Jess 
time than the other, 

2565. To Remove Aniline Colors. 
There are various ways proposed to remove 
aniline colors, the following being the simplest 
aud most practical. Goods dyed with aniline 
colors may easily be rendered white by the 
use of zine gray; the metallic zim contained 
in this powder reduces the colors, forming 
soluble colorless products. To apply the 
principle, triturate 100 grains zine gray with 
O90 grains inucilage marking 20° Baume, until 
the mixture is homogeneous; incorporate 
with this 20 grains of a solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda marking 202 Baumé, apply this 
mixture directly to the goods, let it dry and 
vaporize, After this operation it is best te 

rash the goods with water slightly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid. Cotton goods may 


in No, 2061, that an aniline color has been: be bleached by chlorine or bleaching liquor, 
adulterated with sugar, this may be remaved: but this js not applicable to other than cotton 
by repeatedly washing the color with cold j fabrics. 

water, which will dissolve the sugar. | Another simple method consists in digest- 
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ing the fabrics for a sufficient length of tine! solved until the solution shows 2° Baumé; 
in 90 per cent. alcohol, which usually com- | for the wool the mordanting bath should be 
pletes the decolorization in a short space of at a boiling heat, and the goods should also 
time. The same alcohol can be used several , be placed in a warm bath of tannin 90° Fahr. 
times in succession, and can afterward he puri-/ for halfan hour. In dyeing, a hot solution of 
fied by rectification or redistillation, so as to the color must be used, to which should be 
involve but little loss. The work is best done, added, in the case of the cotton, some chloride 
in a well-covered copper kettle, which is tobe of zine, and, in the case of the wool, a certain 
set in boiling water. A little hydrochloric amount of tannin solution. 

acid may be added if the articles are not too; 2569. To Dye Aniline Opal Blue on 
delicate, thereby increasing the solubility of Cotton. To mordant the aniline color known 
the aniline colors. as opal blue upon cotton it is recommended 

If all other methods fail, cyanide of po-| to rinse the goods, after bleaching, in a dilute 
tassiuin is absolutely certain. A stone vessel solution of soda crystals, to neutralize the 
is to be selected, in which a small quantity of acid of bleaching, then to pass them into a 
cyanide of potassium is to be introduced, and, hot bath of soap, in which oil exists in emul- 
hot water poured upon it, so as to make @ so- | sion in these proportions: Water, 100 liters (211 
lution of 49 to 19° Baumé. The whole is to; pints); soap, 8 kilos (214 pounds troy); oil, 
be stirred well with a long and strong glass 2 kilos (C4 pounds trey). Wring them out, 
rod, and the operation conducted in the open! dry, and pass them into a solution of acetate 
air, so that no harm may result from the con- | of alumina of about 4° or 59 Baumé, wring 
densation of the vapor. The fabric in question, | out, dry, and rinse in hot water. Finally dye 
previously well cleaned, is now placed in the in a solution of opal blue to which acetic acid 
vessel, and pushed under the liquid with the; has been added. The temperature of the dye 
glass rod, and the top of the vessel laid on.) bath should be 75° to 90° Fahr. Rinse and 
It is advisable to keep the solution warn, by / dry. 
immersing the stone vessel in a wooden tub| 2570. Difficulty in Dyeing Cotton with 
properly supplied with steam or hot water.; Aniline, This difficulty consists in the ir- 
After a short time the Jid should be removed | regularity of intensity of color when. the ani- 
by taking it off at the end of along handle, |line colors are applied. This effect is attri- 
allowing the vapors to pass off before the| buted to the unequal oxidation of the tin salts 
operator comes near. By means of the glass} applied before dipping the goods into the dye 
rod the cloth is to be lifted, andif not entirely | bath; in using these colors, avoid the use of 
white, is to be replaced and the process eon- ; the tin salts, which have little or no beneficial 
tinued still longer. When finished the cloth | effect on the results in any case; and dip the 
is to be transferred by means of the glass red | goods into the dve bath, after treating with 
to a large vessel containing hot water, and! infusion of nut-galls or sumach. If tin must 
stirred around for atime, then removed and | be used, the best salt of that metal is the bi- 
rinsed off. The solution of the cyanide of} chloride. 
otassium can be used several times without| 2571. Aniline Black. When a salt of 
taaine its power, Cyanide of potassium is a/ aniline in solution is exposed to the action 
deadly poison; contact with any sore or cut! of certain oxydizers, as salts of copper, 
is extremely dangerous, and inhaling its va-|chlorate, and bichromate of potassa, it yields 
por is sudden death, a black dye, of such depth that ordinary gall 

2566. To Remove Stains of Aniline’ or madder blacks appear gray or green in 
from the Hands, The best way to remove! comparison. The fastness of this color, its 
such stains from the hands is to either wash |resistunce to the action of acids, alkalies, 
them with strong alcohol, or what perhaps is | soaps, and sunlight, render it of great import- 
more effectual, to wash them with a little anee to manufacturers, and make it one of 
bleaching powder, and finally with alcohol. | the great. achievements of late years. 

2567. Phosphate of Lime as a Mor-| 2572. Aniline Black for eing. 
dant. Arather thick syrupy solution of phos-! According to Mr. Koéchlin, aniline black 18 
yhate of lime (bone-ash) in hydrochlorie acid | produced as follows: Water, 20 to 30 parts; 
Lavine been reeently recommended as a mor- | chlorate of potassa, 1 part; sal ammoniac, 1 
dant to be used after a previous sumaching} part; chlonde of copper, 1 part; aniline, hy- 
of the goods, Dr. Reimann states that, accord- | drochloric acid, of each 1 part, previously 
ing to his researches, the phosphate of lime! mixed together. Several other formule for 
solution is altogether superfluous for aniline) producing aniline blacks have been devised 
dyes, since a ostumaching with 4° pounds: tir dveing purposes. It is essential in each 
sumach to 20 pounds cotton is of itself ajof them, and always, that the pecperer en 
sufficient mordanting to fix aniline colors ex-| shall be acid, and the more acid it is, the 
eellently. The application of the phosphate, more rapid is the production of the blacks, 
of lime solution as a mordant for cochineal} The action, of course, if it be excessive, will 
colors upon cotton be also considers as quite | be likely to injure the fibre of the fabric. 
useless. 2573. Aniline Black on Wool. For 

2568. New Mordant Applicable to 2 pounds of wool a bath is prepared of 20 
Aniline Colors. [or this purpose the oxide! quarts) water, 3 > ounces permanganate of 
of zine, in accordance with a patent taken out potassa, 44 ounces sulphate of magnesia. 
in France by MM. Biet and Thisau, may be; The use of sulphate of magnesia has for its 
used for mordanting aniline blue upon cotton, |} object, to prevent the formation of caustig 
or the iodine green upon wool, The mordant-! alkali, and has already been propcsed by 
ing is effected by simply immersing the goods! Tessie du Mothay. The wool is impregnated 
for some hours in a bath of cold water, inj with this solution, and left in it until the fluid 
which chloride or acetate of zine has been dis- | has become colorless, or nearly 50, whereby it 


, 
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is colored dark-brown and covered with brown 
oxide of manganese. This process takes place 
easily in the cold, but it 1s best to dissolve 
the permanganate in hot water. The wool is 
now pressed oat, and, without washing, con- 
veyed intu a bath of 12 ounces commercial 
aniline oil, 21 ounces commercial hydrochloric 
acid, and 3 quarts water, where it is moved 
about in the cold; it attains here directly a 
dark green-black color. It is pressed out 
again, washed in water containing a little 
soda, and treated with a weak solution of 
$ Ounce bichromate of potassa in 10° quarts 
water. The color becomes now dark biack, 
when the wvol is washed with water and 
dried. 

2574. Persoz’s Aniline Black for 
Wool or Silk. Steep the silk or wool for 1 
hour at a boiling heat, in a bath consisting of 
5 grammes (77 grains) bichromate of potassa, 
3 grammes (46 grains) sulphate of eopper, 
and 2 grainmes (31 grains) oil of vitriol, for 
each litre (2; pints) of water used. Itas then 
thoroughly washed, and = afterward passed 
through a solotion of oxalate of aniline mark- 
ing 19 to 2° Baumé, in which it at once as- 
sumes @ black color. In ease the fabric con- 
tains a vegetable fibre, the first bath must be 
replaced by a series of baths resulting in 
chromate of lead. This is effected by succes- 
sive passages through a solution of nitrate or 
acetate of lead, then through a hot one of 
sulphate of soda; and lastly through a cold 
bath of from 5 to 20 grammes (77 to 300 grains) 
bichromate of potash to the litre (2,'g¢ pints) 
of water. 

2575. To Prepare Magenta for Dye- 

. This color, which is also called rosein, 
fuchsine, and aniline red, is the best known of 
the series. It is better adapted for the pre- 
paration of a liquid dye than any other. In 
the hands of the amateur it can be used with 
economy, and the results obtained are gener- 
ally satisfactory. It is readily soluble in alco- 
hol, and to some extent in water. The latter 
property is taken advantage of by dyers, the 
dve bath being prepared directly from = the 
crystals. It is, 
aleohol for dissolving the color, as the solu- 
bility in water is net always the same with 
different samples. 
ald 24 gallons of spirit .4200 specific gravity. 
The solution may be conveniently nade in an 
ordinary 5-gallon tin. <Agitate frequently, 
and add 2§ gallons of hot water. This pro 
duct will be suitable for sale as a liquid dye, 
but for dyers’ use, where a large quantity of 
waiter is adimissable, 14 gallons of spirit will 
be found suthicient. Jt is sometimes necessary 
to filter before using. 

2576. To Dye Silk or Wool Magenta. 
Sufficient water to cover, without difficulty, 
the fabric to be dyed, is brought to a temper- 
ature of about 1702 Fahr.; a sufficient quan- 
tity of the dye is added, and followed by the 
immersion of the goods, which should be 
moved about to prevent streaks. About half 
an hour's immersion iso sufheient. Half an 
ounce of the erystals should give a fair shade 
to 10 pounds of wool. 
sometimes employed instead of water, and by 
the use of alkali, brighter, but perhaps less 


A bath of seap-suds is. 
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2577. To Dye Cotton Magenta. 
Place the cotton in a bath of sumach (1 pound 
sumach to 10 pounds cotton) for 2 hours: 
Wring out, and-dye in the same manner as 
wool. (See previous receipt.) A brighter 
shade is given by dissolving 4 ounce soap in 
hot water, letting the soiution cool to 90°, 
adding 24 ounces olive oil, and mixing with 
tepid water. In this 5 pounds of cotton may 
be worked for about 5 minutes. A bath con- 
taining ~ peund sumach and 1 ounce tin 
crystals is next prepared, through which the 
eotton should be passed, wrung out, and 
finally dyed in a bath of magenta and pure 
water. 

2578, Aniline Cerise and Safranine. 
These colors resemble magenta in appearance, 
and appear to be varieties of that substance. 
They are readily soluble in alcohol, and more 
or less so in water. The colors produced are 
similar to those obtained from safflower, but 
possess greater vivacity and permanence. The 
shades are exceedingly delicate and beautiful, 
inclining to pink with a shade of yellow. The 
dve bath is prepared, and the fabric dyed, in 
the same manner as magenta. (See Nos. 
2575, fe.) 

2579. To Dye Aniline Yellow. This 
eolor is slightly soluble in water, and for 
dyers’ use may be used directly for the pre- 
paration of the dye bath. It is, however, 
preterably prepared in a liquid state, by dis- 
solving L pound of dye in 2 gallons of alcohol. 
(See No, 2575.) Without any addition to the 
dye bath very good yellows may be produced, 
but the color is much improved aud bright. 
ened by a trace of sulphuric acid. The 
temperature of the bath should be under 
200~ ahr. 

2580. Schiff’s Aniline Yellow. This 
matter, according to Schiff, is easily prepared 
by means of hydrated antimonic or stannic 
acid. Stannate of soda or other alkaline anti- 
Moniate or stannute is to be pounded with 
half its weight of aniline to a clear pulpy 
consistence, then hydrochloric acid is added 
till the acid reaction takes place. It is then 


owever, preferable to use; shaken up, and the scarlet color removed by 


etherized alcohol, the mass being, of course, 
reviously dried. After proper purification it 


To 1 pound of the crystals | 1s allowed to evaporate spontancously, and in 


this way are formed flakes of a hydrochlorate, 
having for base a red coloring matter, which 
Inust not be confounded with  rosaniline, 
When this hydrechlorate is decomposed b 
alkalies, deep yellow flakes are deposited: 
which again become red in presence of acids. 
By impregnating silk or wool with this red 
color, and then passing it into a hot solution 
of carbonate of soda, a beautiful yellow tint 
is developed, similar to the yellow of picric 
acid, and which M. Schiff claims to possess 
considerable stability. 

2581. To Dye with Aniline Crimson. 
i; A solid dye, belonging to the same series as 
the preceding, is sold as crimson, but it doer 
not appear to differ very materially from ma 
genta, giving shades with a trifle less blue, 
It is applied in the same manner as magenta. 
(See Nos. 2975, fe.) Much better colors are 
“obtained by the use of aniline yellow (see No. 
12579) and magenta. The former may be ap- 


permanent colors are produced. Acids render, phed in the manner indicated for that color, 


the shade dull and bluish, 


| and the fabric so dyed must be passed through 
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@ bath of magenta until the required shade is ' 
preuduced. By mixing the liquid yellow and 
magenta dyes ina bath of soap-suds, nearly 
every shade from magenta to orange may be. 
obtained. This will be found a satisfactory | 
method for amateurs. | 

2582. To Prepare Aniline Scarlet. 
Dye. To produce this color, aniline scarlet 
dye may be used. Neither this nor coralline 
ix adapted for amateur use, as great exactness 
is required in compounding the dye bath. | 
For the use of amateurs, aniline yellow and 
magenta, as indicated for crimson (see No. 
2581) is recommended. To produce scarlet 
the yellow should predominate, or the bath 
may be rendered shghtly sour by sulphurie 
acid. Aniline scarlet dissolves easily in wa- 
ter, and the bath may be made directly from 
the solid substance. A liquid dye may be 
made, if desired, by dissolving 1 pound scarlet 
in 4 gallons water and 1 gallon alealol: 

2583. To Dye with Aniline Scarlet. 
Add to the bath containing the dye, an excess | 
of alum and cream of tartar; neutralize care- 
fully by carbonate of soda—the exact point 
may be known by the liquid changing from a 
yellowish to a pinkish red. 

2584. To Dye Aniline Scarlet. For 
every 40 pounds of goods, dissolve 5 pounds 
white vitriol (sulphate of zinc) at 180° Fahr., 
place the goods into this bath for 10 minutes, 
then add the color, prepared by boiling for afew 
minutes, 1 pound aniline scarlet in 3 gallons 
water, stirmng the same continually. This 
solution has to be filtered before being added 
to the bath. The goods remain in the latter 
for 15 minutes, when they have become 
browned, and must be boiled for another half 
hour in the same bath, after the addition of 
sal ammoniac. The more of this is added the 
redder the shade will become. 

2585. To Prepare Coralline Dye. 
Dissolve 1 pound coralline in 14 gallons alco- 
hol specific gravity 8200, by the aid of heat; 
mix the solution with 74 gallons boiling wa- 
ter, and re-dissolve the precipitated dye by 
the cautious addition of water of ammonia. 

2586. To Dye with Coralline. Add 
the color prepared asin No. 25r5, to the dye 
bath, and neutrallize with acetic acid. The 
exact point is indicated by the pink color of 
the solution changing te an orange red. Im- 
merse the goods, and, when the required color 
is obtained, remove and wash in a bath of 
soap-suds, 

2587. Water-Glass as a Solvent of 
Coralline. Dissolve coralline in a_ boiling 
mixture of 1 part concentrated water-glass 
(silicate of soda or potassa of the consistency 
of a thick syrup), and 4 parts water, and, after 
cooling, apply this solution as a paint for 
wood (white woods containing little or no 
tannic acid are preferable), paper, toys, artiti- 
cial flower tissues, &e., to all of which ma- 
terials this solution of coralline imparts a 
beautiful rarmine red tint. 

2588. Preparation of Innoxious Cor- 
alline. M. Guyot states that coralline is fre- 
quently porsonous, because the rosolic: acid, 
used to obtain it, contains phenol (carbolie 
acid), and this dangerous quality in the pro- 
duct can only be avoided by using the exact 
proportions necessary, in manufacturing the 
compounds, 
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2589. To Prepare Aniline Brown for 
Dyeing. This color may be used as a liquid 
dye, aud for this purpose 1 pound of the brown 
may be dissolved in 2 gallons of spirit specific 
gravity 8200. 

2590. To Dye with Aniline Brown. 
Add a sufficient quantity of the dye, prepared 
according to the previous receipt, to the dye 
bath, and immerse the fabric. Wool possesses 
a very strong affinity for this color, and no 
mordant is required. A snuff brown, more or 


less deep, 18 produced. 


2591. o Prepare Bismarck Brown 
for Dyeing. Mix together 1 pound Bis- 
marck, 5 pounds water, and 2 pound sulphuric 
acid. This paste dissolves easily in hot water 
and may be used directly for dyeing. <A li- 
quid dye may be prepared by making the bulk 
of the above mixture to 2 gallons with alcohol. 

2592. To Dye Wool Bismarck Brown. 
Render the bath, prepared asin No. 2591, sour 
with sulphuric acid; add a quantity of sulphate 
of soda, Immerse the wool, and add the color 
by small portions, keeping the temperature 
under 212° Fahr. Very interesting shades 
may be developed by combining the color with 
indigo paste or picric acid. (See No. 2601.) 

2593. To Dye Cotton Bismarck 
Brown. Cotton requires mordanting with 
sumach and acetate of alumina, and is dyedin 
a bath under 100° Fabr., prepared according 
to No, 2591. By the use of bichromate of pot- 
ash redder shades may be obtained. The usual 
color inclines to cinnamon. 

2594. To Dye with Vesuvine. This 
aniline color is prepared and used in the same 
Manner as magenta. (See No. 2575, ete.) 

2595. To Dye with Aurine. Dissolve 
1 pound aurine in 2 gallons alcohol specific 
gravity .e200. This color is used principally 
for silk. Dye ina bath containing a trace cf 
sulphurie acid. By combining with magenta 
(see No. 2575), very bright colors are produced. 

2596. To Dye with Palatine Orange. 
The palatine orange dye is prepared in a sim- 
ilar manner to magenta. (See No. 2575.) Ren- 
der the bath slightly acid by bichloride of tin, 
and dye at the boiling point. A very fast, but 
not very brilliant orange is produced. The 
color may be combined with magenta or indigo 
paste. 

2597. To Dye with Phosphine. 
Phosphine is treated in the same way as pala- 
tine, omitting the sulphurie acid, and = substi- 
tuting a trace of carbonate of soda; or use a 
soap bath, 

2598. To Dye Silk with Aniline 
Green. [Iodine green, or mght green, dis- 
solves easily in warm water. For a liquid 
dye, 1 pound may be dissolved in 1 gallon al- 
cohol, and mixed with 2 gallons of water con- 
taining Ll ounce sulphuric acid. This color is 
alinost always a failure in the hands of the 
amateur, and is not recommended, For silk, 
no addition to the dve bath is required, the 
temperature being kept under 180° Fahr. 


2599. To Dye Wool with Aniline 
Green. For wool, prepare two baths, one 


containing the dissolved dve and a quantity of 
carbonate of soda, or borax. In this the wool 
is placed, and the temperature raised to 212° 
Fahr. A grayish green shade is produced, 
which must be brightened and fixed in a sec- 
ond bath of water at 100° Fahr., to which 
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some acetic acid has been added. Cotton re- 
quires preparation by sumach. (See .Vo. 2577.) 

. To Dye with Iodine Green. 
Mix 3 pounds of iodine green paste well with 
about 24 pounds of cold water; then add suc- 
cessively, 1 pound acetic acid 8° Baumé, 80 
pounds water of a temperature of 140° Fahr, 
and 2 pounds liquor ammonia, stirring the 
mixture well all the while, and filtering it 
before use. Bring the dye bath to the boil- 
ing point; put in as much of the solution asis 
necessary for the shade required, and dye for 
half an hour, letting the bath cool off in the 
meantime. Then have a second water bath 
of 140° Fahr. ready, prepared as follows, viz. : 
For every 20 pounds of wool, add § pound sul- 
phuric acid 66° Baumé, and 4 pound per- 
chloride of tin crystals, the latter previously 
dissolved in an equal quantity of water. Take 
the goods from the first bath, without washing, 
into the second bath, turn them in it for 15 
minutes, and the green will develop vividly. 
For yellowish tints, shade off with picrie acid 
(see No. 2601), which must be added to the 
second bath and dyed quickly. By this 
method, 1 pound of iodine green paste will 
dye 12 pounds of wool a medium shade. — Pre- 
serve the first bath, inasmuch as one-third of 
the dye remains in it, which circumstance is 
important in renewing the bath, which will, 
consequently, require one-third Jess dye-stuff 
when making it tor the second lot. 

2601. To Dye with Picric Acid. Dis- 
solve 1 pound picric acid in 1 gallon of alcohol 
specific gravity .8200. The dye bath requires 
no addition, or special precaution. This color 
is used to produce shades of lemon and canary 
which cannot be attained by the aniline yellow 
or phosphine. Its chief use is for dyeing 
green. For this purpose pass the fabric 
through a bath containing sulphuric acid and 
alum, adding, after thorough immersion, a 
sufficient quantity of solution of picric acid 
and indigo extract (see No. 99) to produce the 
desired shade. 

2602. To Dye with Aniline Blue. To 
100 pounds of fabric dissolve 1} pounds of ani- 
line blue in 3 quarts hot alcohol; strain 
through a filter, and add it to a bath of 130° 
Fahr., also 10 pounds Glauber’s salts and 5 

ounds acetic acid. Enter the goods, and 

andle them well for 20 minutes; next heat it 
slowly to 200° Fahr.; then add 5 pounds sul- 

buric acid diluted with water. Let the whole 
oil 20 minutes longer, then rinse and dry. 
If the aniline be added in two or three propor- 
tions during the process of coloring, it will 
facilitate the evenness of the color. The blue, 
or red shade of blue, is governed by the kind 
of aniline used, as there is a variety in the 
market. Hard and close-wove fabries, such 
as braid, ought to be prepared in a boiling solu- 
tion of 10 pounds sulphuric acid and 2 pounds 
tartaric acid before coloring with the aniline, 
as this will make the fabric more susceptible 
to the color. Blues soluble in water color 
Inore easily than those which have to be dis- 
solved in alcohol. 

2603. To Dye Silk or Wool with Ani- 
line Blue. [n this manner are used the va- 
rieties of aniline blues known as Bleu de Lyon, 
Pure Blue, Red Blue, and all others soluble in 
gleohol. Into a stone jar fitted with a cover, 
through which a hole is made to adinit a stick 
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| for stirring, put1 pound of the dye, 5 gallons al- 
Feohel specific gravity .8200, and 2 ounces sul- 
iphuric acid; apply the heat of a water bath 
jand stir frequently. After allowing the mix- 
ture to cool, filter, and treat any undissolved 
residue with fresh alcohol until complete so- 
lution is effected, From 5 to 8 gallons will be 
required. The dye bath for wool should be 
rendered sour by sulphuric acid. Tin crystals 
may be used, in quantity equal to about A 
the weight of the wool, to improve the viva- 
city of the shade. The bath should be brought 
to the boiling point. For silk, prepare a soap 
bath, add the color, and put in the goods. 
When dyed sufficiently, pass through a bath 
acidulated with sulphurie¢ acid. 

2604. To Dye Cotton with Aniline 
Blue. Cotton is prepared as for magenta 
(see No. 2577), and dyed in an acid bath as for 
wool. (See No. 2603.) 

2605. To Dye with Aniline Water- 
Blue. This color is quite soluble in water, 
and will answer well for preparing a liquid 
dye; 1 pound may be dissolved mm a mixture 
of 1 gallon alcohol and 4 gallons water. Dyers 
dissolve the powder in the dy + bath. Thedyve 
is used inthe same way a; BU ud: Lron. (See 
No. 2603.) 

2606. To Dye with Alkali Blue and 
Nicholson’s Blue. Dissolve l pound of the 
dye in 10 gallons boiling water. Add this, by 
small portions, to the dye bath, which should 
be rendered alkaline by borax. The fabric 
should be well worked about between each 
addition of the color; the temperature must 
be kept under 212° Fahr. If the right pro- 
portion of borax has been used the goods will 
show but little color when removed from the 
bath. To develop this, wash with water and 
pass through a bath containing sulphuric acid. 

2607. To e with Aniline Violet 
and Purple. The various aniline purples 
known as Parme, Violet de Fuchsin, Victoria 
Violet, and Amaranth, are used in the same 
manner as Bleu de Lyon (sce No. 2603), omit- 
ting the sulphuric acid. Acidulate the bath by 
sulphuric acid, or use sulphate of soda; both 
these substances render the shade bluish. 
Dve at 212°. To give a fair middle shade to 
10 pounds of wool, a quantity of solution 
equal to 4 to $ ounce of the solid dye will he 
required. The color of the dyed fabrie is im- 
proved by washing In seap and water, and 
then passing through a bath soured by sul- 
yhune acid. According to Mr. Hirsch, cotton 
Is treated as follows: Prepare the goods for 
fuchsine, and turn them over a few times ina 
tepid solution of 2} ounces crystallized per- 
chloride of tin, for every 10 pounds of goods. 
Remove the latter, add as much violet solu- 
tion as the shade requires, dye for a quarter of 
av hour, wring well, and dry. Washing in a 
solution of alum and stareh will render the 
color more solid. 

2608. To Dye with Hoffman’s P 
The dve is prepared as other purples, 
No, 2007.) Some authorities maintam that 
this color does not require the addition of acid 
to the dye bath, but the color is apt to rub 
off when dyed in this manner. A’ trace of: 
‘tartar, or of tartaric, oxalie, or any vegetable 
‘acid may be used with advantage: but min- 
eral acids are to be particularly avoided. The 
j bath should be kept at a boiling temperature, 
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2609. To Dye Woolens Blue with 
Aniline. To the water in the vat sulphune 
acid is added in suthcient quantity to cause it 
to taste as ucid as Vinegar; itis then brought 
to boiling, and kept so tor 10 minutes; some 
blue aniline liquor is then added with stirring; 
the goods are submerged, and kept under 


while boiling until the water has lost its | 


color; after which they are removed, fresh 
liquor is added, and the process: continued 


until the desired color has been given, the wa- , 


ter being kept constantly ata boil. CSee No. 
333.) 

2610. To Dye Silk Blue with Aniline. 
Silk is steeped first for an hour in lukewarm 
water, acidulated with sulphurie acid, as for 
woolens in the last receipt, and the color must 
be added in 4 to 5 small portions, raising the 
teniperature gradually to boiling, and contin- 
uing it at that, when a good color has been 
obtained, for some 5 to 10 minutes. The old 
bath is then replaced by fresh water, which is 


- yey , 3 . ° . 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and in which; 


the silk is boiled for 10 minutes; after which 
itis thoroughly washed in water and then in 
suds, afterwards again in water, then once 
more drawn through acidulated water, and 
lastly through water alone.  (Sce No, 333.) 

2611. To Dye Silks or Woolens Vio- 
let or Purple with Aniline. Violets and 
purples are produced on wool in the same 
manner as the blue; on silk the same method 
is used likewise, but the water must only be 
heated short of boing. (See Nos, 315 and 
316.) 

2612. Jacobson’s Method of Com- 
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are merely immersed in the bath until they 
have taken up sufticient of the color; it is not 
always advisable to work them about while in 
the bath. ; 


Liquid Colors for Various 


OSes, These receipts in- 
‘clude the preparation and appliance of such 
liquid colors as are used to tinge or impart 
color to matter generally. Their particular 
uses and appliances are specified in the receipt 
given for cach preparation, In addition to 
those here given, a number of other receipts 
for coloring matter have been necessarily in- 
cluded under the respective headings of the 
special objects for whieh they are used, 
and will be readily found by consulting the 
Index. 

2615. Soluble Prussian Blue. Add 
a solution of protosulphate of iron te a solution 
of prussiate of potash, and expose the precipi- 
tate to the air till it becomes blue, and wash it 
till the soluble salts are washed away. By 
continuing the washing, the blue itself dis- 

solves, forming a deep blue solution, which 
aay be evaporated without decomposition, 
Or, add a solution of persulphate of iron to a 
solution of ferroprussiate of potash, Keeping 
the Jatter in excess; wash the precipitate 
untilit begins to dissolve, and dry it. (See 
| Vo. 2488 for cnother method.) 

2616. Chemique, or Chemic Blue. 
Sulphate of Indigo. To 7 or 8 parts of oil of 
vitriol, ina glass or earthen vessel, placed in 


bining Fat and Oil with Aniline Red. (cold water, add gradually 1 part cf fine indigo 
The following process is given for this purpose in powder, stirring the mixture at each addi- 
by Dr. EK. Jacobson. First separate. roxan-. tion with a glass rod or piece of tobacco- pipe. 
iline from commercial fuehsine by heating Cover the vessel for 24 hours, then dilute with 
with soda or digestion with ammonia; wash | an equal weight of water. Sometimes it is 
and dry it. An oleate or stearate of rosani-! sold without diluting. The German fuming 
line is next obtained by adding the rosaniline aeid answers best, 4 or 5 parts of it bemg suf- 
to oleie acid or melted stearic acid as long as ficient for Lof indigo. For dyeing silk, &e., 
it will dissolve, or by putting them together carbonate of potash, soda, or amanonia, is 
In equivalent proportions, An excess of oleic added, to neutralize the acid, taking care not 
acid must be avoided when the compound is; to add it in excess, (See Nos, Os and 4791.) 

required for a varnish, as it delays the drying. 2617. Liefchild’s Patent Blue for 
Oleate or stearate of rosaniline eastly dissolves Linen, Mix 4 parts Chinese blue, 1 of Turn- 
in fats or oils, and colors these an mtense red. bull’s blue, and 1 of oxalie acid; gradually add 
If it is wanted fora linseed. oil varnish, the | boiling water until the whole is dissolved, and 


linseed oil must be free from lead. The com- 
pound must be kept from the fire, or it soon 
turns blue, probably by the reducing action 
of the fatty acids, The best. red color is ob- 
tained in linseed oil varnish. Stearine with 
oleate or stearate of rosaniline appears a blu- 
ish red. Parathne appears to aet as a redue- 
Ing agent with the compounds of fatty acids 
and amine, and changes to a dirty violet 
color; the mixture then is inapplicable to the 
coloring of parafline or stearine candles. The 
oleate or stearate of rosanilneis a good color- 
ing agent for hair oil or pomatiuin, but, from 
the instability of the color, seems inapplicable 
for oi] painting. 

2613. Dyeing with Fuchsine on Wool 
or Silk. 


rosaniline), or the solution, is nuxed with cold 


Fuchsine (the crystals of acetate of 


lastly 4 parts of sulphate of indigo. The lat- 
ter is made with 1 partindigo, aud 4 sulphurie 
acid, neutralized with carbonate of ammonia, 
2618. Blue for Linen, The ordinary 
kinds of cake blue consist of indigo and starch, 
2619. Solvents forIndigo. Indigo will 
dissolve in Venice turpentine heated to ite 
boiling point, or in boiling paraffine. with the 
same blue color as the solution of sulphuric 
acid; andin petroleum it forms a carmine se. 
lution, While in spermacet1 it produces a car. 
tmine-violet, and in stearie acid a blue color. 
2620. Bluing for Clothes. Take 1 
hounce of soft Prussian blue, powder it and put 
‘ina bottle with 1 quart of clear rain) water 
and add $ ounce of oxalie acid. A tea-xpoonful 
is suflicient for a large washing. 


| 2621. Purified Annotto. 


To a boiling 


witer for silk, or in water of 130° to 140° solution of pearlash add as much annotto as it 
ahr. for wool, which temperature is kept wp.) will dissolve. When cold, decant the clear 
For silk, a few drops of acetic acid are also solution, and nentralize with diluted sulphurie 
added. The strength of the dye regulates acid, avoiding any excess, Wash the precipi- 
the quantity which is required, The goods; tate with a little cold water, and dry it. 
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2622, Solution of Annotto. Boil equal 
weights of annotto and pearlash with water, 
and dilute to the required color, 

2623. Cochineal Coloring. Take 1 
ounce ‘cach powered cochineal, carbonate of 
potash, bitartrate of potash, and alum; boil 


these in a glazed vessel with 7 ounces water | 


and 1 ounce spirit of wine, until effervescence 
ceases (about 10 minutes). In this liquid dis 
solve an equal weight of refined sugar by 
means of sufficient heat, and set aside for use. 
This coloring remains bright for any length of 
time, does not throw down any precipitate, 
and is almost unalterable by contact with 
either acids or alkalies, which is no small ad- 
vantage, Dickson's coloring has some disad- 
vantages in the large quantity of spirit and the 
delicacy of the ainmonia tint. The first would 
have a tendency to cause a cloudy appearance 
in bright jellies and other preparations con- 
taining gelatine, and the ammonta color would 
be liable to be completely changed when 
brought in contact with lemon juice, baked 
pears, and other acids met with in the many 
culinary purposes for which the article is 
largely used. 

2624. Dickson’s Cochineal Coloring. 
Mix together 2 ounces spirit of wine and & 
ounces water, In 3 ounces of this mixture in- 
fuse 1 ounce powdered cochineal for 15 min- 
utes, in a flask heated to nearly boiling point. 
Pour the infusion into another vessel, and re- 
peat the process with 3 ounces: more of the 
mixed spint and water; and athird time, with 
the remaining 2 ounces, Let the liquid stand 
till cold, when some fatty matter will rise to 
the surface; filter, adding spirit and water, up 
to eight fluid ounces. Lastly, add sufficient 
strong water of ammonia to change the infu- 
sion to the desired tint. The coloring is thus 
prepared without carbonate of potash, alum, 
ete., and is free from the objections that at- 
tach to the coloring obtained by the aid of 
those substances. (See last reecipt.) These 
objections are:—I1st, the coloring matter is 
thrown down as a lake, and after some time 
forms a layer at the bottom of the containing 
vessel, requiring the addition of ammonia to 
re-dissolve and keep it in solution; and—2d, 
it does not keep well. On the other hand, the 
advantages of Dickson’s preparation are :—Lst, 
the coloring-matter remains in solution, and 
—2d, it keeps well, and has no unpleasant 


odor. 
Cochineal Coloring. Maccrate 


2625. 
1 ounce best carmine in 6 ounces strong solu- 
tion of ammonia, until it is dissolved. Heat 
gently to drive off excess of ammonia, taking 
care not to carry it too far, so as to precipitate 
the carmine. Put into a quart wine bottle, 
and add 4 ounces rectified spirit and 3 pounds 
white sugar. Fill up with warm water, and 
shake until the sugar is dissolved. This is a 
splendid coloring. 

2626. Black Lustre Color for Paper, 
Cloth, or Wood. Dr. Kielmeyer gives a re- 
ceipt which is adapted for either paper, cloth, 
or porous wood, He states thatit stands well, 
is very supple, and has no tendency to get 
sticky. To preparo it, boil together 8 ponnds 
glue, previously dissolved in 16 ee water: 
1 pound potato starch, dissolved in 54 pounds 
water; 5¢ pounds campeachy extract of 6° 
Baumé, 1 pound 2 ounces green vitriol, and 
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x8 pounds brown glyreerine, When thoroughly 
mixed, remove the pot from the fire, and con 
tinue to stir until the hiquid is cold. If the 
paint be desired thicker or thinner, the amount 

Sof starch and glue must be varied as well as 

ithe other materials, or the Justre will suffer. 

2627. Black Produced by the Mixture 
of Colorless Liquids. ne of the most in- 
teresting phenomena in the operations of 
‘Chemistry occurs in the decomposition of sul- 
phate of iron by gaide acid. Into a wine-glass, 
contatning the infusion of galls, pour a sobution 
of the sulphate of tron, The galhe acid, trem 
‘its superior clective affinity to the iron, de- 
_taches it from its former combination with the 
sulphuric acid, and ina short time these two 
fluids, previously colorless, become intensely 
black. To make this black fluid into ink, 
‘nothing but a little gum is required, to retard 
the precipitation of the coloring matter. 

2628. To Make Liquid Blue. [ut 
into a bottle Lo ounce pure Prussian bine, in 
fine powder, and pour upon it 2 ounces con- 
centrated hydroehlorie acid. Efferveseence 
ensues, and the mixture soon assumes the 
consistence of a thin paste. Leave it for 2 
honrs, and then dilute with 8 or 9 ounces 
water, and bottle it. The whole may be 
further diluted with a quart of water and still 
retain a suthctently dark color for washing 
muslins, ete. The common blue writing (laid 
is thus prepared. 

2629. Carmine Purple. The dye re- 
cently invented, and known as carmine purple, 
is obtained by the solution of uric acid: in 
nitric acid, care being taken to prevent boil- 
ing over and too great an increase of temper- 
‘ature. The mixture should remain studing 
quietly for some days, after which a thick, 
ipasty, or doughy substance is obtained, which 
Is to be treated with warm water, filtered, and 
the residuum again treated with warm water 
The filtered liquid possesses a reddish or yel- 
lowish color, resulting from the organie sub- 
stances decomposed by the nitrig acid. Tt is 
next to be evaporated ino a large cnameled 
iron vessel, but not heated to the boiling 
point, which would destroy the murexide 
car purple) produced. After the liquid 
| 
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has been evaporated toa svrupy consistency, 
and has assumed a beautifil brownish-red or 
violet color, itis to be allowed to cool. The 
entire quantity of the hquid should never be 
evaporated at one time, nor heated to the boil- 
ing point. 

2630. To Color with Alkanet Root. 
Anchusa Tinctoria gives a fine red tinge to 
oils, fats, wax, turpentine, spitits, essences, 
ete., and is used to color hair oil, pomatums, 
aintments, varnishes, ete, The spirittous so- 
lution stains marble of a deep red; wax tinged 
with alkanet and applied to warm marble, 
leaves a fresh color, 

2631. To Color with Mallow or Malva 
Flowers. ‘The mallow or malva flower is 9 
native of Europe, growing abundantly on 
waste grounds and by the waysides. It. is 
also sometimes cultivated in this country. 
This flower, which gives a beautiful color to 
water, Is used for coloring port and claret 
wines, and it 1s considered one of the best. ar- 
ticles that can be employed for that purpose. 
Weigh 2 pounds, and steep the red petals in 
cold water for 5 or 6 hours, Tartaric acid 
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mixed with the mallow gives a bright dae coloring of toilet soap. Of all the agents 
color, and salt of tartar (carbonate of potassa): thus fur tried to give a lively yellow color to 
a deep purple red. | soap, sulphide of cadmium (cadmium yellow) 
2683. To Purify Caramel. The cara-!has proved the most permanent. Age and 
mel of commerce is spirit coloring, or a solu-| sunlight do not affect the color, and the quan- . 
tion of burnt sugar in water. (See No. 694.) | tity required is exceedingly small. 
In this state it is mixed with variable quanti- 2639. To Color Soap Yellow with 
ties of undecomposed sugar and certain bitter;Cadmium, The cadmium yellow (see abore) 
compounds. To render it quite pure, it should /is rubbed up with oil, and added to the scap 
be dissolved in water, filtered, and alcohol} under constant stirring. The color is not dir- 
added until it ceases to produce a precipitate. | solved in the soap, but suspended in it, and 
The caramel is thus thrown down, while the much depends upon careful mixing. 
impurities remain in solution. Pure caramel; 2640. Liquid Colors. The following, 
is a black or dark brown powder, soluble in| when thickened with a little guin, are used as 
water, to which it gives arich sepia tint; it is) inks for writing, as colors to tint maps, foils, pa- 
insoluble in alcohol, sucineaeaule of ferment-| per, artificial flowers, &c., and to paint on 
ation. velvet. Some of them are very beautiful. It 
2633. Blue Dye from Molybdenum. | must be observed, however, that those made 
According to late experiments by Professor | with strong spirit do not mix well with gum, 
Boettger, based upon some previous researches | unless diluted with water. 
of Dr. Schénn, if molybdic acid be dissolved| 2641, Liquid Blue. Dissolve litmus in 
to saturation in concentrated sulphuric acid; water, and add ¢ of spint of wine. Or, dilute 
with heat, an uncolored clear fluid 1s obtained, | Saxon blue or sulphate of indigo with water. 
forming a double acid of sulphuric and molyb- | If required for delicate work, neutralize the 
dic acid. If a little of this double acid be} acid with chalk. Or, to an aqueous infusion of 
laced in a porcelain dish and heated till it, litmus add a few drops of vinegar till it turns 
epics to throw off white vapors, and then a full blue. 
certain quantity of absolute alcohol be gradu-| 2642. Liquid Purple. Steep litmus in 
ally added, a beautiful blue coloris developed, | water, and strain. Or, add a little alum to a 
as if by magic, by means of which silk can be! strained decoction of logwood. Or, add a solu- 
dyed without the use of any mordant. tion of carmine (red) to a little blue solution 
2634. Mordants, Substances employed | of litinus or Saxon blue. 
to fix the coloring matters cf dye-stuffs on} 2643. Liquid Green. Dissolve crystal- 
organic fibres, and to give them brilliancy and; lized verdigris in water. Or, dissolve sa 
permanency. This they effect, either by their} green in water, and add a little alum. Or, add 
strong affinity for the fibre and the dye matter, | a little salt of tartar to a blue or purple solu- 
serving as a bond of union between the two, | tion of litmus, till it turns green. Or, dissolve 
or by uniting with, and rendering insoluble, | equal parts of crystallized verdigris and cream 
the dye contained in the pores of the fibre. | of tartar in water, and add a little gum-arabic. 
The principal mordants are alum, and the| Used as an ink for writing. 
oxides of iron or tin. (See No. 93.) 2644. Liquid Yellow. Dissolve gam- 
2635. To Color Butter. Pure annotto, | boge in water, and add a little gum-arabic and 
when properly prepared, is very successfully | alum. Used for ink, to stain paper, color 
used for imparting a good color to fall and| maps, &c. Or, dissolve gamboge in equal 
winter butter. (See No. 2621.) Annotto of} parts of proof spirit and water. Golden col- 
course adds nothing to the flavor or quality | ored. Or, steep French berries in hot water, 
of butter, but as the pure article, when thus| strain, and add a little gum and alum. Or, 
employed for coloring, is quite harmless, there | steep turmeric, round zedvary, gamboge, or 
can be no serious objection to its use. In| annotto, in spirits of wine. Or, dissolve an- 
coloring butter with annotto it is important | notto in a weak lye of subearbonate of soda 
that a prime article be used, and to have it| or potash. The above are used by artificial 
prepared so that it shall be free from sedi- : florists. 
ment and adulteration. 2645. Liquid Red. Macerate ground 
2636. To Color Pickles and Sweet-! Brazil in vinegar, boil a few minutes, strain, 
meats Green. A beautiful green color, en- | and add a little alum and gum. Or, add vine- 
tirely destitute of any poisonous qualities, may | gar to an infusion cf Jitmus till it turns red. 
be made by dissolving 5 grains saffron in 3?) Or, boil cr infuse powdered cochineal in water; 
ounce distilled water, and in another vessel} strain, and adda little alam and gum. Or, 
dissolving 4 grains indigo carmine in 4 ounce; dissolve carmine iia liquor cf ammonia, cr in 
distilled water. After shaking each up thor- | weak carbonate of potash water; the former 
oughly they are allowed to stand for24 hours, | is superb. (See No, 2623, fe.) 
and on being mixed together at the expiration| 2646. To Tint Maps or Architects’ 
of that time a fine green solution is obtained, | Plans, Maps, paper, or architects’ plans may 
eapable of coloring 5 pounds of sugar. be tinted with any of the simple liquid colors 
2637. Chameleon Mineral. Mixcqual | just mentioned. To prevent the colors sink- 
weights of black oxide of manganese and} ing and spreading, which they will usually do 
pure potash, and heat them in a crucible.!on common paper, the latter should be wetted 
Keep the compound in closely-stoppered bot-|2 or 3 times with a sponge dipped in alum 
tles. A solution of it in water passes through | water (3 or 4 ounces to the pint), cv a solu- 
various shades of color from green to red. tion 6f white size; observing to dry it care 
2638. Cadmium Yellow Color for! fully after cach coat. This will tend to give 
Soap. The chemical works of Schering, in|lustre and beauty to the colors. Tha celors 
Berlin, have introduced two shades of sulphide | themselves should also be thickened with 
of cadmium, @ lemon and orange yellow, for' gum. Before varnishing maps after coloring 
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them, 2 or 3 coats of clean size should be ap-| 


plied with a brush. 


2647. Sizing for Prints or Engravings 
to be Colored Dissolve 4 ounces finest 


pale glue, and 4 ounces white curd soap, in 3 
pints boiling water; add 2 ounces powdered 
alum. Used for sizing prints and engravings 
before coloring them. 

2648. Druggists’Show Colors. These 
are bright and perfectly transparent liquid 
colors, employed by druggists in ornamental 
bottles for purposes of display, forming an at- 
tractive and distinctive ornament of a drug 
store window. It has for a long time been 
tried to render the beautiful colors of per- 
manganates more permanent. They are liable 
to decompose under the influence of light and 
atinospheric dust, and no way has as yet been 


discovered to obviate this dificulty, Many 
druggists have proposed to fill the bottles in 


their windows with solutions of aniline colors, 
but even these have to be renewed from time 
to time. Neutral metallic salts, that have 
neither tendency to oxydize nor to reduce, are 
best employed for this purpose. The receipts 
here given are among the very best and most 
used for this purpose. The mixtures require 
careful filtration through powdered glass in a 
glass funnel. It will be found desirable to 
make a little more liquid color than is actually 
required, to replace the loss occasioned by a 
second filtration (performed in the same man- 
ner as the first), which will probably be ne- 
cessary after exposure for a few weeks to the 
light; as any addition of water after filtra- 
tion, to make up the deficiency, tends to 
weaken the color and detract from its bright- 
ness. Druggists’ show-bottles are now made 
of colored glass, and filled with pure water. 
These are just as effective as the white glass 
bottles filled with colored waters, and obvious- 
ly involve much less trouble. 

2649. Amber. Digest 1 part dragon’s 
blood, coarsely powdered, in 4 parts oil of 
vitriol; when completely dissolved, dilute 
with distilled or soft water to the desired 
shade, and filter. (See No. 2648.) 

2650. Indigo Blue. Dissolve indigo in 
sulphuric acid, and dilute with pure water to 
the required shade of color; filter as directed 
in No, 2648. 

2651. Blue. 


Dissolve 2 ounces sulphate 


of copper in § ounce oil of vitriol and 1 pint) 


of pure water; filter as in No, 2643. 

2652. Prussian Blue. Dissolve pure 
Prussian blue in slightly diluted oxalic or 
muriatic (hydrochloric) acid; add water to 
bring the color to the desired shade, and filter. 
(See No. 2642.) 

2653, Pink. To a solution of chloride 
or nitrate of cobalt in water, add sufficient 
sesquicarbonate of ammonia to dissolve the 
precipitate at first formed. Filter as in No. 
2648. Or: Wash 1 ounce madder in cold wa- 
ter; digest it, with agitation, for 24 hours in 
3 pints water containing 4 ounces sesqui- 
earbonate of ammonia; then dilute with water 
to the desired shade, and filter as above. 

2654. Purple. To an infusion of log- 
wood, add sufficient carbonate of ammonia or 
of potassa to make the color, Filter as direct- 
ed in No. 2642. Or: To an infusion of coch- 
ineal, add sufficient sulphate of indigo, nearly 
neutralized with chalk. Filter as above. 


' 
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2655. Red. Dissolve carmine in aqua 


;ammonia and dilute with water to the desired 


shade; filter as in No, 2648.) Or: Dissolve 
madder lake in a solution of sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia, and dilute with water; filter as 
above. 

2656. Violet. Dissolve nitrate of cobalt 
in a solution of sesquicarbonate of ammonia; 
add sufficient aunnonio-sulphate of copper to 
produce the color, Filter as in No. 2642. 

2657. Yellow. Dissolve 4 pound sesqui- 
oxide of iron (rust of iron), in 1 quart muriatic 
(hydrochloric) acid; dilute with water, and 
filter. (See No. 2648.) Or: Dissolve chro- 
mate or bichromate of potash in distilled wa- 
ter; or equal parts of cither the above and of 
nitre (saltpetre) dissolved in water, and fil- 
tered as above. 

2658. Crimson. To 1 ounce alkanet root 
edd 1 pint oil of turpentine. Filter as direct- 
ed in No, 2648, This is used chiefly for 
lamps. 

2659. Green. Dissolve 2 ounces blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) in 1 pint water; 
add sufcient bichromuate of potassa to turn 
the liquid green. Or: A solution of 2 ounces 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), and 4 ounces 
chloride of sodium, in L pint of water. Or: 
A solution of distilled verdigris, in acetie acid, 
and diluted with water. Or: Dissolve blue 
vitriol in water as above, and add nitric acid 
till it turns green. All these must be filtered 
as directed in No, 2648, 

2660. Lilac. Dissolve crude oxide of 
cobalt in nitric or muriatie (hydrochloric) 
acid; add sesquicarbonate of ammonia, in ex- 
cess; afterwards sutlicient ammonio-sulphate 
of copper to produce the color required. 
Filter. (See No. 2648.) 

2661. Olive. Dissolve equal parts by 
weight of sulphate of iron, and oil of vitriol, 
in water; add sufficient nitrate of copper te 
produce the color. Filter as in No, 2648. 

2662. Orange. A solution of bichro- 
mate of potassa in water, either with or with- 
out the addition of some hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid. Or: Dissolve gamboge or 
annetto in liquor of potassa; dilute with 
water and add a little spirit. Jilter these as 
directed in No, 2648, 

2663. Sea Green. To 1 gallon water 
add acetate of copper, 4 drachins; and acetic 
acid, 4 ounces. 

2664. Pea Green. To 1 gallon water 
add nickel, 2 drachms; acetic acid, 1 ounce ; 
and bichromate of potash, 4 drachin. Or: To | 
1 gallon diluted alcohol, add sulphate of cop- 
per and common salt, of each 2 ounces. 
2665. Light Blue. To 1 gallon of wa- 
ter add sulphate of copper, 16 ounces. 

2666. Light Green. Sulphate of cop- 
er (re-crystallized), muriatice acid (free from 
Iron), water, aleohol, of each a sufficient 
quantity. 

2667. Violet to Purple. To the green 
acid solution of sulphate of chromium add 
strong solution of ammonia, and filter as 
directed in No, 2648, 

2668. Yellow. Bichromate of potassa, 
muriatic acid, water, of each ¢« sufficient 
quantity. 

2669. Bright Red. Cochineal, ground, 
1 ounce. Boil with 1 pint of water, replacing 
that which evaporates.. Towards the close 
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add cream tartar, 4 ounce; alum, 1 ounce; 
and when cold, oil of vitriol, 1 ounce, mixed 
with 4 pint of water. 

2670. Purple to Pink. Fuchsine dilu- 
ted with spirit, as desired. . 

2671. nta, Solferino, Water of 
the Nile, and other bright colors may be ob- 
tained by mixing the various aniline or tar 
colors with water as directed in No. 2497. 

2672. To Prevent Show Colors 
Freezing. It will be sufficient to bring the 
solution to a strength of about 15 to 20 per 
cent. of alcohol. Naturally the liquids must 


be very dilute as regards the solids, so as to: 


suffer no precipitation of any saline matter by 
cold or spirits. Acetate of copper, with or 
without ammonia, a dilute solution of iodine 
in iodide of potassium, nitrate of cobalt, ete., 
are not acted on by weak alcohol. We be- 
heve that glycerine may be mixed with water 
for this purpose, but whether it possesses 
sc superiority over alcohol we have not been 
able to ascertain. The bottles in all cases 
must have sufficient space left over the fluids 
to allow for expansion. 


igments. 


These are substances 


employed as coloring matter in mixing | 


paints, &c. The following receipts furnish 
the method of preparing the piginents’ and 
other coloring matters in general use, and 
their special appliances. 
2674. bull’s Prussian Blue. 
Ferricyanide (red prussiate) of potassium, 10 
ounces; solution protosulphate of iron, 1 
pint; water, 3 pints. Dissolve the ferricyanide 
of potassium in part of water, and add the so- 
lution, gradually, to the solution of protosul- 
phate OF eat previously diluted with the re- 
mainder of the water, stirring the mixture 
during the addition. Then filter the liquid, 
and wash the precipitate on the filter with 
boiling water until the washings pass nearly 
tasteless. Lastly, dry it, and rub it into fine 
powder. It may also be made by adding 
protosulphate of iron to a mixture of yellow 
eae a of potash, chloride of soda, and hy- 
rochloric acid. This, mixed with water, 
makes an excellent bluing. 
2675. Prussian Blue.  Percyanide, 
ferrocyanide, or ferroprussiate of iron. Com- 
mercial Prussian blue is made by adding to a 


solution of prussiate of potash (or of prussiate | 


cake), a solution of 2 parts alum and 1 part 
sulphate of iron, washing the precipitate  re- 
peatedly with water to which a little muriatie 
acid has been added, and exposing it to the 
air till it assumes adeep blue color. A purer 
kind is made by adding a solution of persul- 
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‘above solution and treat it with nitric and 
sulphurie acids, until it is changed into the 
sulphate of peroxide of iron. Mix this with 
the remaining 3 of the first solution, then add 
very gradually (te avoid its becoming heated) 
concentrated sulphuric acid, until a precipitate 
is formed. The result will be a beautiful blue 
precipitate, equal to Prussian blue. Tf water 
is added, the precipitate Is dissolved and the 
color destroyed; but if the precipitate is 
separated from the acid and rubbed swith 
phosphate of soda, we obtain a beautiful 
blue phosphate of iron, which will resist the 
action of water. Tu all these cases the acids, 
which possess no color, are by no means the 
cause of the blue color, but favor only the 
production of it, by depriving the mixed 
hydrates of protoxide and peroxide of iron 
of certain equivalents of water, and likewise 
by preventing the same from entering into a 
| higher state cf oxidation in the atmosphere. 

2677. To Make Carmine by the 
Langlois Process. Boiling river water, 4 
gallons; cochineal in powder, 1 pound; boil 
for 10 minutes, then add $ ounce carbonate 
soda, dissolved in 1 pound water; boil again 
for § an hour; cool, add # ounce alum in fine 
powder, agitate rapidly until it be dissolved, 
then Jet it stand for 20 minutes, after which 
carefully decant Into another vessel. The 
white of 2 eggs, dissolved in 1 pint water, is 
now to be added. and the whole well agitated ; 
apply heat until the liquor be clarified, then 
draw it off, and allow it to repose for 4 an 
hour, or longer, when the clear portion must 
be decanted, and the earnmine that has been 
deposited at the bottom collected, and placed 
upon a filter to drain. When it has acquired 
the consistence of a paste, remove it front the 
filter with an ivory or silver knife, aud finish 
the drying upon shallow plates, covered with 
silver paper. 

2678. To Make Carmine by Cenette’s 
Process. The following is the method em- 
| ploved by Madame Cenette: Finest cochineal, 
ireduced to powder, 2 pounds; pure river wae 
iter, boiling hot, 15 gallons; boil for 2 hours, 
then add refined saltpetre, bruised, 3 ounces ; 
boil for 3 minutes longer, and add 4 ounces 
of salts of sorrel (binoxalate of potassa), 
Boil for 10 minutes longer, then remove the 
heat, and allow the liquor to settle for 4 hours, 
when it must be decanted with a svphon into 
shallow plates, and set aside for 3 weeks, At 
‘the end of this time, the film of mould formed 
on the surface must be dexterously and care- 
fully removed, without breaking it or disturb- 
ing the liquid portion. The latter must be 
now removed with a syphon, and the remain- 
}ing moisture drained off, or sucked up with 
a pipette. The carnnine which is left behind 
must. be dried in the shade, and will be found 


phate or perchloride of iron to a solution of to possess extraordinary lustre and beauty. 


ye ferroprussiate of potash. 
2674.) 

2676. Action of Prussic Acid on Iron 
Solutions. The Germans call prussic acid 
blausdure, because it produces a niet precipit- 


ate in certain iron solutions; but the following | 


experiment undoubtedly proves that the prus- 
sic acid does not produce the color of that 
precipitate, since it can be made just as well 
without it. Prepare a saturated solution of 


green vitriol in water. Take 4 parts of the! 


(Se c Ne ). | 


2679. To Revive or Brighten Car- 
‘mine. We may brighten ordinary carmine 


‘and obtain a very fine and clear pigment, by 

dissolving it in water of ammonia. For this 
|purpose leave ammonia upon earmine in the 
iat of the sun till its color is extracted and 
the liquor has gota fine red tinge. It must 
‘then be drawn off and precipitated by acetic 
acid and alcohol, next washed with aleohol, 
-and dried, Liquid carmine is a solution of 
Carmine In ammouia, 
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2680. Adulteration of Cochineal. | boiling weld, or quercitron bark, in water, 


Genuine cochineal has a specilic gravity of 
1.25; it is commonly increased la weight by 
slightly moistening it with gum water, and 
then rouncing it in a bag , first with sulphate 
of baryta, and then with finely powdered 
bone- black. In this way its specific gravity 
ig raised to 1.35, by introdneing about 12 per 
cent. of useless matter. 

2681. Kirchoff’s Method of Making 
Vermilion. This is said to yield vermilion 
equal to the Chinese. Rub in a porcelain 
dish 100 parts mercury with 23 parts flowers 
of sulphur, mnvistening the mixture with a 
solotion of caustic potash, Next treat it with 
53 parts hydrate of potash, mixed with an 
equal weight of water; warm it up and tritur- 
ate it again. Tho water must be replaced as 
it evaporates, and the operation continued for 
2 hours. The whole is now to be evaporated 
to a thin paste, during constant triturations 
and the heat removed the moment the color 
is of a good tint. Even a few seconds too 
much or too little will injure the result. 


When cold, the mass is washed with a solution , 


of Het and afterwards with puro water, 
finally dried. 

2682. To Preserve Vermilion. Itisa 
fact well known to artists that the splendidly 
bright color of vermilion (cinnabar, sulphide 
of mercury) has a tendency, especially if it 
has been mixed with white lead, to become | 
blackish brown and very dark-colored in a 
comparatively short time. This tendency is 
altogether obviated if, previous to being 
mixed with oil, itis thoroughly and intinaiely 
mingled with flowers of sulphur, in the pro- 
portion of 1 part sulphur to 8 parts vermélion, 

2683. Carthamine or Safflower Lake. 
Wash safflower till the water comes off color- 
less; mix it with water holding 15 per cent. 
of carbonate of soda in solution, 


ress out the red liquid, and nearly neutralize 
it with acetic acid. Next put cotton into it, 
and add successive small portions of acetic 
acid, so as to prevent the liquid beeoming 
alkaline. In 24 hours take out the cotton, 
wash it, and digest it for half an hour in wa- 
ter holding 5 5 per cent. of crystallized carbon- 
ate of soda in solution. Immediately on re- 
moving the cotton, supersaturate the liquid 
with citric acid, and collect. the precipitate, 
which must be repeatedly washed In cold wa- 
ter. For pink saucers the liquid is allowed to 
deposit ‘in the saucers. Mixed with the 
scrapings of French chalk it constitutes rouge. 
2684. Lakes aro also obtained from 


Brazil-wood and madder, by adding alum toa 


coucentrated decoction GE the former, or to a 


cold infusion of the Jatter Qnade by triturating 
the madder, inclosed ina bag, with the water), 
and afterwards sufficient subcarbonate of pot- 


ash or soda to throw down the alumina ineom- | 


bination with the coloring matter. The pre- 
cipitate is to be washed and dried. A little 
solution of tin added with the alum improves 
the color. 
vegetable coloring matters by means of alum 
and an alkaline carbonate. Yellow lake is 
made from French or Persian berries, by boil- 
ing them in water with a little soda or potash, 


and adding alum tothe strained liquor as long 


so as to form, 
a thick paste; leave it for several hours, then! 


Lakes may be obtained from most , 


cand adding alum and chalk ina pasty state, 
2685. Rose Pink. Boil 6 pounds 


Brazil-wood and 2) pounds peach-wood in 


water, with } pound alum, and pour the 
strained decoction on 20° pounds sifted whi- 
tening. 


2686. SapGreen. The expressed juice 
of buckthora berries (and sometimes cf other 
species of rhamnus, and also of privet. berries) 
is allowed to settle, and the clear liquid evap- 
orated to dryness, A little gum-arabic is 
sometimes added to the juice. 

2687. Azure Blue, or Smalts. The com- 
mon qualities areqdiade by dusing zaffre (roasted 
cobalt ore caleined with siliceous saud) with 
potash, Ao finer quality is obtained by pre- 
cipitating a solution of sulphate of cobalt, 
by a solution of silicate of potash. Another 
cobalt blue is obtained by adding a solution 
of phosphate of soda toa yolution of nitrate of 
cobalt, and mixing the precipitate, washed, 
but not dried, with 8 tines its weight of fresh 
hydrated alumina. When dry, heat it to a 
cherry red. It is permanent, but has little 
body. Lf ground too fine it loses its beautiful 
tint. It can be emplpved in fresco and. sili- 
cious painting. Ttis not affected by sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, 

2688. Blue Verditer. It is generally 
stated to be made by adding chalk to a xolu- 
‘tion of nitrate of copper prodaced in the pro- 
cess of refining silver; but Mr. Phillips did 
not sueceed in making it by this means, aud 
found no lime in the best samples. ‘This 
pigment is acted upon by suphurretted hydro- 
gens it should not be used in oil, and though 
more stable in water, it is hardly a pigment 
for high art work. Certain blues are made 
from the natural blue basie carbonate of ceap- 
per, and from mialachite, but they have no 
interest for the artist. 

2689. New Blue. Mix equal parts of 
common arseniate of copper (sce Mineral 
Green, No. 2711), and neutral arseniate of 
potash, fuse by heat ina large crucible, then 
add to the fused salt + its weight of nitre. 
Etfervescence takes ple e, and the salt be- 
comes blue. Cool, pulverize, and wash. 

2690. Cobalt Blue, Thenard’s blue is 
made by precipitating a soluble cobalt. salt 
With a solution of altum, and beating the pre- 
cinitate. When well made, it is a good per- 
manent color, useful in oil and water, It ean 
also be employed in fresco and silicious paint- 
ing. It is, however, somewhat affected by 
light, losing its brillianey shehtly. 

"2691. Elsner's Preparation of Zinc 
Green. Sprinkle with water a mixture of 5 
parts oxide of gine and Lb part of sulphate of 
cobalt, dry the pulp thus obtained, then heat 
to redness, A deep green powder is obtained, 
£10 parts oxide of zine, and L part sulphate 
of cobalt bo emploved, the product is) grass 
green in color; the same color, only lighter, 
is obtained when the latter proportion of zine 
oxide is again doubled. These colors, es- 
pecially the latter, may replace to advantage 
Schweinturt green; they apply well on a 
coating of lime, 

2692. Bistre. This is @ brown color 
which ts used in water-color painting. It is 
prepared from the root of beeeh-woed hy 


a3 @ precipitate is thrown down, Or by washing away the soluble parts with water, 
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The insoluble residue is mixed with gum wa-!be combined with } ounce of soluble iodine 
ter and formed into cakes. violet, and the wool immersed in the solution 
2693. White Lead. This pigment, at a temperature of 122° Fahr., and stirred 
which enters largely into the composition of round for an hour at this temperature. An- 
various colored paints, is carbonate of lead, | other bath is to be madein the meantime, in 
obtained by suspending rolls of thin sheet lead a fresh kettle, with 3 pounds chloride of ba- 
over malt vinegar or pyroligneous acid in close ; rium, and the whole immersed in this, and 
vessels, the evaporation of the acid being in-| kept at a temperature of 122° Fabr., for two 
duced and sustained by the heat of a steam-|hours. By this process the sulphate of bary- 
bath or other appliances. tes, the most beautiful of whites, will be 
2694. Test for White Lead. Commer- | thrown down in the fibre of the wool, which 
cial carbonate of lead is never quite pure, being has been saturated in the first bath with the 
commonly adulterated with sulphate of baryta, | sulphuric acid, and it will gain about eighteen 
eon spar), and sometimes withchalk. The/ per cent. in weight. 
ormer may be detected by its insolubility in} 2699. Cremnitz White, a beautiful 
dilute nitric acid, and the latter by the nitric; white, with less body than ordinary white 
solution yielding a white precipitate with oxalic | lead; it is, doubtless, made by precipitation ; 
or sulphuric acid, or oxalate of ammonia, after |it, hke ordinary white lead, decomposes  sul- 
having been treated with sulphuretted by-) phides, and. is decomposed by sail phuretied 
drogen, or a hydrosulphuret, to throw down hydrogen. 
the lead. (Covley.) r 2700. Cadmium Yellow, Red, etc. 
2695. Simple Test for White Lead. ! These are sulphides of cadmium, and, when 
Take a piece of firm, close-grained charcoal, | well prepared, are very stable; they can be 
and, near one end of it, scoop out a cavity |used in fresco and silicious painting. — It is 
about ¢ inch in diameter and } inch in depth. : mentioned elsewhere that cadmium sulphide 
Place in the cavity a sample of the Jead to be ‘decomposes emerald green. (Sce No. 2712.) 
tested, about the size of a small pea, and apply | It is not safe to use it with lead pigments, un- 
to it continuously the blue or hottest part of less it has been most carefully prepared ; and 
the flame of a blow-pipe; if the sample be|here, inasmuch as decomposition may take 
strictly pure, it will in a very short time, say | place, and lead sulphide, which is black, be 
in 2 minutes, be reduced to metallic lead, leay- | formed, it is better to avoid the mixture; no 
ing no residue; but if adulterated to the ex- {such mixture can occur in fresco or silicious 
tent of 10 per cent. only with oxide of zine, | painting, and it would be well if there were 
sulphate of baryta, whiting or any other ecar-|no chance of its occurring in any other style 
bonate of lime (which substances are now the! of painting, by the banishment of white lead 
only adulterations used), or if it be composed | from the list of artists’ pigments. No cther 


entirely of these materials, as is sometimes the | salts of cadmium are important as pigments. 
ease with cheap lead, itcannot bereduced, but| 2701. Green Oxide of Chromium. 
will remain on the charcoal an infusible mass. | This oxide is pertectly stable, and, as so many 
Itis well, after blowing upon thesample, say for! tints of it can be obtained, including the beau- 
4aminute, by which timethe oi] will be burned . tiful vividian, itcan be used in all vehicles, and 
off, to loosen the sample from the charcoal is perfectly permanent im fresco and. silicious 
with a knife blade or spatula, in order that; paiuting. Other chromium compounds are 
the flame may pass under as well as over and | used in pene the chromates of lead have 
against it. With proper care the Jead will] already been treated of. Chromate of barytes 
run into one button, instead of scattering over | 18 a good, safe pigment; It is used under the 
the charcoal, and this is the reason why |name of Jemon yellow. It is permanent in 
the cavity above mentioned is necessary. A | fresco and silicious painting. the chromates 
common stearine candle or a lard oil lamp | generally are unstable colors, and, as there are 
furnishes the best flame for use of the blow-/|so many other good yellows, they should not 
ipo; the flame of a coal oil lamp sheald not; be used as pigments. 
be used. 2702. The Ochres are earths colored by 
2696. Zinc White (oxide of zinc) is a;oxide of iron. The natural color of these 
permanent pigment; is not affected by sul-|earths is yellow, but by burning they get 
phuretted hydrogen; does not form soap with | darker, and some become red. Indian red, 
oils and fats, therefore it retains its opacity ;}red ochre, light red, ete., are all earths with 
does not decompose other pigments, and if! more or less of the oxide of iron in them, All 
used with proper vehicles retains its white-|the ochres are permanent and stable if they 
ness. It is the best and safest white that can | have been well prepared. They may be used 
be used. It is most durable in silicious paint- | safely in every style of painting. 
ing, as it forms chemical compounds with pot-| 2703. Colcothar is also an oxide of iron ; 
ash and silica. it is very permanent, and generally useful asa 
2697. Sulphate of Baryta, called bary-| pigment. It can be obtained of different 
tes and constant white, is very permanent, of | tints. It 1s, however, especially useful in 
a bluish tint; has no body in oil, butis a good | fresco and silicions painting. 
white in fresco, silicious, and water-color| 2704, Wenetian Red, as now prepared, 
painting. Chemically it has no action on]}is an iron red; but, whether from adulteration 
other colors, and iv not itself affected by any jor not, it contains lime; and, as it is made 
ordinary destructive agent. It is a natural! from the sulphate of iron, sulphate of lime 
product, called heary spar, gets formed, and this preventsits emplorment 
2698. Pfundheller’s Method of Ob-jin silicious painting, for with silicate of potash 
taining Ba s White. For each 100] a silicate of lime is immediately formed, and 
pounds of wool, 3 peunds alum, 1 pound cream fit becomes hard and lumpy. 1t may be used 
of tartar, and 2 pounds sulphwric acid are to'in oil, water, ard fresco. 


ce 
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2705. Chrome Yellow. Toa solution! 2711. Mineral Green, Scheele’s Green, 
of bichromate ot potash add a solution of or Arsenite of Copper. Dissolve 11 ounces 
nitrate of leal ax long as 4 precipitate: white arsenic and 2 pounds carbonate cf pot- 
forms. Wash the precipitate, and dry it with ash, by heat, in a gallon of water.  Dissalve 
a gentle heat. An inferior Kind is said to be | also 2 pounds sulphate of copper in 3 gallons 
made by 4 pounds pure white lead, 1 pound water. Filter each solution separately, and 


bichromate of potash, and 20 pounds water, 
and boiling till the water becomes colorless, 
Or 75 parts of precipitated sulphate of lead 
may be acted on by 25 parts of a hot solution 
of neutral chromate of potash. A mixed pro- 
duct of chromate and sulphate of lead is thus 


obtained, which is said to cover as well as! 


the pure chrome, and is much cheaper. (/tiot.) 

2706. Chrome Red. Molt saltpetre 
in a crucible heated to dull redness, and 
add chrome yellow, by small portions, till no 
more red fumes arise. <Allow the mixture to 
settle, then pour off the melted salt from the 
heavy sediment, and wash the latter with 
water, which should be quickly poured off, 
and dry the pigment. The liquefied salt 

oured off contains chromate of potash, and 
1s reserved for making chrome yellow. 

2707. Orange Chrome is chrome yel- 
low acted on by an alkali, which deprives it 
of part of the chromic acid. All the chromes 
are chromates of lead, and are therefore liable 
to be blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen. 
When used with oil, they may, with care, re- 
tain their color for a long time, the oxidized 
oil protecting them froin the action of sul- 

huretted hydrogen, They cannot be used 


In silicious, fresco, or any other method of. 


water painting. They are destroyed by alka- 
lies; they should never be used with Prussian 
blue or kindred colors. On the whole, it 
would be as well for artists to reject them, as 
better and safer pigments can be employed 
for the same purpose as they are. 

2708. Aureolin Yellow. Anexcellent 
pigment in every respect. It is a double 
nitrate of potassium and cobalt. It is not 
acted upon by lime or by potash; it is, there- 
fore, a good pigment for fresco and _ sili- 
cious painting. 
in oil and in water. Sulphuretted bydrogen 
does not affect it, and it is permanent when 
submitted to the severest tests. It is not 
affected by admixture with other colors. 

2709. Naples Yellow. Mix 12 parts 
metallic antimony, 8 parts red lead, and 4 
oxide of zine, and calcine in a reverberatory 
furnace. The mixed oxides are rubbed to- 

ether, fused, and the fused mass elutriated 
Into a fine powder. (Dr. Ure.) M. Guimel 
recommends 1 part well-washed antimoniate 


of potash to be ground into a paste with 2° 


parts red lead, and the powder exposed toa 
red heat for 4 or 5 hours, keeping the heat 
moderate. This is a good pigment, and may 
safely be used with oil. 

2710. Brunswick Green. [Pour a 
saturated solution of muriate of ammonia 
over copper filings in a close vessel placed 


in a warm situation; add more of the solution | 


from time to time till 3 parts of the muriate 
have been used to 2 of copper. After stand- 
ing for a few weeks the pigment is separated 
from the unoxidized copper by washing 
through asieve. It is then to be well washed, 
and dried slowly in the shade. It is often 
reduced with white lead; some samples con- 
tain arsenic, 


It may be used with safety | 


add the former gradually to the latter as long 
has it occasions & precipitate. Wash the pre- 
'cipitate, drain it, and any it. 

2712. Emerald Green. Mix 10 parts 

pure verdigris with sufficient boiling water ta 
form a soft pulp, and strain this through a 
sieve. Dissolve 9 or 10 parts white arsenic in. 
100 parts boiling water, and, whilst boiling, 
let the verdigris pulp be gradually added, con- 
stantly stirring the mixture till the precipitate 
becomes & heavy granular powder, It is, on 
the whole, a permanent color. It should not 
be used with cadmium yellow, as that is a 
sulphide, and with it forms sulphide of copper, 
;which is brown. It is a good oil pigment 
when properly used; it has but little body. 
‘It answers well in water-color painting; it 
cannot, however, be used in fresco or silicious 
painting. 

2713. Green without Arsenic. Dis- 
solve 48 pouuds sulphate of copper and 2 
pounds bichromate of potash in water, and 
add to the clear solution 2 pounds pearlash 
and 1 pound chalk. 

2714. Rinmann’s Green 


Pigment. 
Dissolve together in sufficient water 1 part 
sulphate of cobalt and 3 sulphate of zinc; 
precipitate with carbonate of soda, wash the 
It is a permanent 
color. 

2715. Chrome Green, A mixture of 
chrome yellow and Prussian blue. (See No. 
2707.) 

2716. Black for Miniature Painters. 
Take camphor, and set it on fire, and collect 
the soot by means of a saucer or paper funnel 
inverted over it. This black, mixed with 
gum-arabic, is far superior to moat India-ink. 

2717. To Make Lampblack. This 
can be prepared ona small scale in the fel- 
lowing manner: Suspend over a lamp a 
conical funnel of tin plate, having above it a 
pipe to convey from the apartinent. the smoke 
which escapes from the lamp. .-Large mush- 
room-like concretions of a very black earbon- 
aceous matter, and exceedingly light, will be 
formed at the suunmit of the cone, and must 
be collected from time to time. This black 
may be rendered less oily and drier by calein- 
ation in close vessels, The funnel should be 
united to the pipe, which conveys off the 
smoke, by means of wire, because solder 
would be melted by the flame of the lamp. 

2718. Indian Red, or Crocus. Thi:is 
made from jeweler’s rouge, by subjecting the 
scarlet calcined sesquioxide of iron to a fur- 
, ther calcination at a very intense heat. It is 
then known as purple brown. 

2719. Ivory-Black. Burn shavings 
and waste pieces of ivory in a covered crucible, 
till no more smoke issues. Cover it closely 
while cooling. It should be afterwards 
washed with diluted muriatie acid, then with 
water till no longer acid, dried, and again 
heated in acovered crucible, It is of a deeper 
eolor than bone-black, and is used as a pig- 
ment, a tooth powder, and to decolorize 
| syrups and other liguids, 


precipitate, and calcine it. 
| 
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2720. To Make Purple of Cassius. dente as the oils of linseed, poppy, rape, and 
This is @ vVitrifiable pigment, which stains | walnut, are called drying oils, and are used as 
glass and porcelain a beautiful red or purple; vehicles for colors in painting. The dry- 
hue. Its preparation is one of great nicety,;|ing property of oils is greatly increased by 
and is liable to fail even in the most experi-| boiling them, either alone or with litharge, 
enced hands. Mix togetherseparate solutions | sugar of lead, etc., when the product forms 
of 1 part crystallized protochloride of tin, and , the boiled oil or drying oil of commerce. The 
2 parts crystallized perchloride of tin; this|litharge and sulphate of lead employed for 
mixture, added to a solution of 1 part crystal-| this purpose, may be again used, after washing 
lized chloride of gold, makes a Heantital pur them in hot water, to remore adhering muci- 
re colored precipitate, which should imme-j|lage. When paints are mixed with raw oil, 
iately be washed, filtered, and dried. An/|as is frequently the case in house painting, the 
excess of the protochloride produces a blue, | drying quality is obtained by the addition of 
yellow, or greenish tinge; the perchloride in | compositions called dryers. These are gener- 
excess gives a red or violet cast. ally made from Japan varnish, sugar of lead, 
2721. French Purple of Cassius. |litharge, etc., and are necessary in such paints 
This is similar in preparation to the last re-|as are preferably prepared without boiled oil. 
ceipt, but differs in one ingredient employed,| 2727. Dark Colored Boiled Oil. Sim- 
substituting perchloride of iron for ‘lie per- | mer with frequent stirring, 1 gallon of linseed 
chloride of tin. This purple keeps in the air! oil, with $ pound powdered litharge, until a 
ubaltered for a long time. skin begins to form; then remove the scum, 
2722. Purple of Cassius. Toa moder-| and when it has become cold and has settled, 
ately dilute solution of sesquichloride of iron, |decant the clear portions, This is for house 
add a solution of protochloride of tin, until the | painters’ use. 
mixture becomes green, and dilute the mix-| 2728. Pale Boiled Oil. Boil 1 quart 
ture with an equal bulk of water. Next pre-| linseed oil, and 2 ounces powdered white vit- 
pare a solution of terchloride of gold, as neu-|riol (sulphate of zinc), with 1 quart water, 
tral as possible, in the proportion of 1 part | until the water has all evaporated; settle and 
old in 360 parts water; then add the tin so- | decant as in the last receipt. 
ution, with constant stirring, as long as any| 2729. Very Pale Drying Oil. Mix 2 
precipitate is produced. Wash the precipitate | ounces finely powdered litharge, or dry sul- 
as quickly as possible by decantation, and dry | phate of lead, with 1 pint pale linseed or nut 
at a gentle heat. oil; agitate frequently for 10 days, then set 
2723. Buisson’s Preparation of Pur-| the bottle jn the sun or in a warm place to set- 
ple of Cassius. Two solutions of tin are re-| tle. When clear, decant it. 
quired, The first consists of a neutral solu-| 2780. Colorless Drying Oil for Paint. 
tion of 1 part tin in nitric acid. The second is; Take 5 gallons water, heat it to the boiling 
made by dissolving 2 parts tin in a mixture] point in a vessel holding 15 gallons; when 
of 1 part hydrochloric acid with 3 parts nitric | about to boil add 5 gallons linseed oil and 1 
acid; alittle heat may be cautiously applied | pound red lead. Keep it constantly boiling 
towards the end of this process, to prevent|and stirred up for 2 hours over a slow fire. 
any protoxide of tin from remaining in the| If not constantly stirred the lead will sink to 
solution. the bottom and cause the oil to spatter. It 
Next dissolve 7 parts gold in an aqua-regia |is then taken from the fire and left to settle, 
composed of 6 parts hydrochloric acid and 1| when it will be found that the oil is clear and 
part nitric acid; and mix the solution at once | colorless. 
with 3500 parts water; then add the whole of| 2731. Mulder’s Colorless Drying Oil. 
the second tinsolution, subsequently adding by | Boil linseed oil for two hours with 3 per cent. 
degrees the first tin solution, ceasing the mo-' of red Jead; filter it, and expose it to the sun- 
ment the nght color is obtained. Too little; shine in large shallow vessels, with a glass 
will produce a violet color; too much, a brown. | covering, frequently removing the cover to re- 
Wash the precipitate very quickly, and dry. | new the air. 
_ When dry it appears brown. 2732. To Make Boiled Oil Clear and 
2724. Improved Vehicles for Col-' Bright. There is often a difficulty in obtain- 
ors. One measure of saturated solution of/ ing the oils bright after boiling or heating them 
borax, with 4 of linseed oil. The pigment’ with the Jead solutions. The best way on a 
may be ground with the oil or the mixture. | small scale is either to filter the boiled oil 
Or, a solution of shellac with borax, as in; through coarse woolen filtering paper, or to 
making Coathupe’s ink. (See No. 2454.) | expose it in a bottle for some time to the sun 
2725. Improved Vehicles for Water | or in a warm hee In larger quantities, the 
Colors. Water colors, mixed with gelatine, | oil may be filtered through Canton flannel 
and afterwards fixed by washing with a solu- | bags, 
tion of alum, or; curd of milk, washed and] 2788. Artists’ Drying Oil. Mix nut 
pressed, then dried on fine net, and when re-| or pale linseed oil with about an equal measure 
quired for use, mixed with water and the col-|of snow or powdered ice, and keep it for 2 
oring matter. months at a freezing temperature. 
2734. Boiled Oil Specially Adapted 
‘ : for Zinc Paint. Mix 1 part binoxide of 
Drying Oils and Dryers. Manganese, in coarse powder, but not dusty, 
All the fixed oils have an attraction | with 10 parts nut orlinseed oil; keep it gently 
more or less powerful for oxygen; and, by |heated and frequently stirred for about 30 
exposure to the air, they either become hard Thee or until the oil begins to turn reddish. - 


and resinous or sour and rancid. Those| The oil thus prepared will also answer for any 
which exhibit the first property in a marked | paint. 


HOUSE PAINTING. 
Drying Oil without Boil-| 


27385. New 
ing. Mix with old linseed oil (the older the 
better), 2 per cent. of its weight of manganese 
borate (this salt is readily prepared by precip- 
itatinga solution of sulphateof manganese with 
a solution of borax, Wash the precipitate, and 


dry it either at the ordinary temperature of 


the air or at 100°), and heat this mixture ona 
water-bath; or, if you have to work with large 
quantities, with a steam-bath to 100°, or at 
most 1102; you thus obtain a very excellent, 
light-colored, rapidly drving oil; by keeping 
the mixture stirred, that is to say, by always 


exposing fresh portions to air, the drying prop- | 


erty of the oil is greatly promoted. The ra- 
pidity of the drying of the oil after it has been 
mixed with paint, on surfaces besmeared there- 
with, does not simply depend upon the drying 
property of the oil, but, in a very great mea- 
sure, upon the state of the atmosphere—viz., 
whether dry or moist, hot or cold—the direct 
action of sunlight, and the state of the surfaces 
on which the paint is brought. Really gen- 
vine boiled linseed oil, if well prepared, leaves 
nothing to be desired as regards rapidity of 
drving, but itis retarded by various substan- 
ces which are added in practice, among which, 
especially, oil of turpentine is injurious. 

2736. Dryers for Dark-Colored 
Paints. This is prepared by grinding the best 
litharge to a paste with drying oil. A small 
portion is beaten up with the paint, when 
Inixing with oil and turpentine for use. 

2737. Dryers for Light-Colored 
Paints. Sulphate of zine, or sugar of lead, 
nixed with drying oil, and used in the same 
way as tho litharge in the last receipt. 


2738. Dryers for White Paint. Mix 


1 pound each sulphate of zine and sugar of! 


rust. 
j takes the place of prinnng, as paint rots these 
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2744. Massicot. Yellow protoxide of 
lead. The dross that forms on metted lead 
exposed to a current of air, roasted until it 
aequires & uniform yellow color. Used as a 
pigment, and in glazing. (Cooley). 


| 


| ouse Painting’ The follow. 
| ing directions are obtamed froma 
thoroughly practical source, and will be found 
‘useful both to the amateur and the workman, 

2746. Priming. Thesame paint is used 
for the first coat in outside and inside work ; 
it should be as thick as will work conveniently, 
and requires only Hitharge for drvers. The 
paint should not be laid on too thickly, and 
| well worked in with the brush. 

2747. Priming for Iron Work. This 
must. be oil color laid on a surface freed from 
For paper and canvas, a coat of size 


Inaterials, 

2748. Puttying. This consists in filling 
up all nail-heads eek with putty, by a 
putty knife; aud should always be done after 


rimming. 

"2749, Second Coat for Outside Work. 
Mix the paint with raw oil, as thick as it can 
be used freely. Cover the surface, work it 
across to even it, and finish longways with 
long, light sweeps of the brush. 

2750. Third Coat for Outside Work. 
The paint should be mixed with oil, a little 
thinner than for the second coat; laid on very 
evenly, and not too thickly, and finished as 
ssinooth as possible, 


2751. Second Coat for Inside Work. 


lead, with 2*pounds pure white (carbonate of)) The paint for this coat should be mixed with 


lead, and apply as in the last receipts. 
2739. Patent Dryer. Mix the following 
ingredients to a paste with Hnseed oil: 1 


raw oil and turpentine, about equal parts, and 


ibe as thick as will work freely: laud on thinly 


and well crossed and finished to prepare a 


lee dry sulphate of zine, 4 pounds sugar of, smooth surface, with as few ridges as possible, 


ead, and 7 pounds litharge. 
should be passed 3 or 4 times through a paint 
mull. 


The mixture] for the next coat. 


2752. Third Coat for Inside Work. 


When a tin of this is iit use, the surface | Mix the paint thinner than for the last coat, 


should be aiways smoothed down level, and; using but little oil, and more turpentine; laid 
kept covered with a thin layer of linseed oil. {on thinly and well finished, so as to leave no 


2740. Dryer for Zinc White. Mix to- 
gether thoroughly 10 parts each sulphate of 


maganese, acetateofmanganese, and sulphate | Inside Work. 
An addi-} turpentine only, and thin enough to spread or 


of zine, with 14} parts zine white. 


brush marks. 
2753. Fourth Coat or Flatting for 
The paint is mixed with 


tion of 2 or 3 per cent. of this dryer to zine} flow even, before it sets; lay on evenly and 


white oil pamt will make it dry hard. 
2741. To Make Japan Dryer. 


¢ pound each litharge, burned umber, aud red 
lead; and 6 ounces sugar oflead. Boil together 
for 4 hours, or until all the ingredients are dis- 
solved. Remove from the fire and add 1 gal- 
lon xpirits of turpentine. 

2742. Cheap Japan Dryer. Mix to- 
gether 4 gallons pure Hinseed oil; 4 pounds 
each litharge and red lead; and 2 pounds pow- 
dered raw umber. Boil slowly for 2 hours, 


add by degrees 74 pounds shellac, and boil 4) ing. 


hour longer; when well mixed, add by degrees 
i pound powdered sulphate of zine, and when 
nearly cold mix in thoroughly 7 gallons spirits 
of turpentine. 

2743. To Make Paint D 
To make paint dry quickly use a large propor- 
tion of Japan varnish in mixing. 


Tuto Liing u 
gallon linseed oil, put $ pound gun shellae; | quick 


quickly, brushing lengthways only. and finish- 
yas the work proceeds, as this paint sets 
ie and spots touched up afterwards are 
apt to be glossy. 

2754. Drawn Flatting for a Fourth 
Coat. The oil in which the white lead or 
other paint is ground, is drawn out by mixing 
with turpentine, allowing the paint to settle, 
and then pouring off the liquid; repeating 
the operation with fresh turpentine til the oil 
has been completery washed out. This makes 
a better color, without gloss, and easily flow- 
AS it sets very quickly it must be ap- 
plied thickly, evenly, and quickly, with closed 


“doors and windows, to avoid a draught, 


| 2755. Whento Apply Paint. 


Paint, 
to last long, should be put on early in winter 


Quickly. | or spring, when it is cold) and no dust flying. 


aint put on in cold weather forms a body or 


| coat upon the surface of the wood that be 
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comes hard ana resists weather, or an edged 
tool even, like slate. 

2756. General Directions for House 
Painting. Oil paint dries with a gloss, tur- 
pentine makes a dead surface; and, in using 
paints containing both oil and turpentine, the 
gloss will be less as the proportion of oil is 
diminished. Paint requires more dryer in cold 
than in hot weather, but is more durable in out- 


side work if applied in cold weather. Suc- | 


cessive coats of paint should have at least a 
day intervene between them fordrying. Dark 
colors should have a glossy finish. Before 
commencing to paint, the surface must be 
perfectly dry. The paint must be thoroughly 
mixed, both before commencing and during 
the progress of the work; if this is neglected, 
the hoary ingredients are apt to settle, leav- 
ing a larger proportion of oi] and turpertine 
on the surface. 

2757. Painter's Size. Stir a small 
quantity of litharge and red lead into some 
boiled oil; let it stand, shaking frequently 
until bleached; then bottle. Raw oil makes 
a slower drying size. 

2758. Best Painter’s Size. Heat raw 
oil in a pan till it emits a black smoke; set. it 
on fire, and, after burning for a few minutes, 
cover the pan over to put out the blaze; pour 
the oil while warm into a bottle in which 
some pulverized red lead and litharge have 
been introduced. Stand the bottle in a warm 
place for two weeks, shaking often. It will 
then be ready to decant and bottle. 

2759. To Paint Zinc. A difficulty is 
often experienced in causing oil colors to ad- 
here to sheet zine. Boettger recommends the 
employment of a mordant, so to xpeak, of the 


following composition: 1 part chloride of 


copper, 1 of nitrate of copper, and 1 of sal-am- 


‘the first named color is the principal ingre- 
dient, and the others follow in the order of 
their importance. Thus, in mixing a lime- 
Stone tint, white is the principal ingredient, 
and red the color of which least is needed, 
&e. The exact proportions of each depending 
‘on the shade of color required. 


(2762. Table of Compound Colors, 
Showing the Simple Colors which 


Produce them. 
Buff......-....... White, Yellow Ochre, Red 
Chestnut................Red, Black, Yellow 
,Chocolate..........Raw Umber, Red, Black 
Claret.............-.....-Red, Umber, Black 
| Copper... ..............-Red, Yellow, Black 
Dove........ White, Vermilion, Blue, Yellow 
Drab.......White, Yellow Ochre, Red, Black 
UP AW lbinwAwcd pow deca eeee White, Yellow, Red 
| Flesh....... White, Yellow Ochre, Vermilion 


Freestone.. Red, Black, Yellow Ochre, White 
French Gray.. .. White, Prussian Blue, Lake 


GTAY s cwiatwee sousitbasnts White Lead, Black 
'Gold............... White, Stone Ochre, Red 
Green Bronze..Chrome Green, Black, Yellow 

Do Pea............. White, Chrome Green 
Lemon.............. White, Chrome Yellow 


Limestone.. White, Yellow Ochre, Black, Red 
'Olive............ Yellow, Blue, Black, White 


{ 
i 


Orange.........-..-..--..-.... Yellow, Red 
Peach.....................White, Vermilion 
Pearl........-........... White, Black, Blue 
Pink................White, Vermilion, Lake 
Purple..... Violet, with more Red and White 
, Rose.................-. White, Madder Lake 
Sandstone..White, Yellow Ochre, Black, Red 
EL) | Ga ase ae pear Yellow, Vandyke Brown 


Violet....Red, Blue, White. GSee No. 2761.) 


2763. To Prepare Whitewashed 
Walls for Painting. If there should be 


moniac are to be dissolved in 64 parts of water, | any cracks in the plastering, and the wash be 
to which solution is to be added 1 part of! sound around the cracks, plaster of Paris is 
commercial hydrochloric acid. The sheets of the best thing to fill them with, ax it hardens 
zinc are to be brushed over with this hquid, | quickly, does not shrink, and leaves the sur- 
which gives them a- deep black color; in the; face level with the wall. If the plaster of 
course of from 12 to 24 hours they become| Paris sets before it can be worked, wet it 
dry, and to their now dirty gray surface a| with vinegar. The stronger the acid, the 
coat of any oil color will firmly adhere. Some ' slower it will set. If cracks be filled with 
sheets of zine prepared in this way, and after- | putty, and the wall be painted in gloss color, 
wards painted, have been found to withstand | the streaks of putty are very apt to be flat 
all the changes of winter and summer. ) (10 loss), and if painted in flat color, the 

2760. Polish White. This is made by streaks are quite sure to have a gloss. These 
grinding dry zinc-white with white varnish, and | streaks, of course, will spoil the beauty of the 
affords a beautiful glossy finixh, to be laid on! work, but do not affect its durability. When 
after the second coat. A more perfect surface: filled with plaster of Peis the reversion of 


may be obtained by covering the second coat 
with several other coats of hard drying paint, 
mixed with turpentine, Japan and jitharge ; 
then rubbing down with pumice-stone, fol- 
lowed by a coat of polish white, and finished 
with a flow coat of white varnish containing 
a little zinc-white. Although this requires 
more time and trouble, the result will fully 
compensate for it. It is necessary to remark 
that when the last coat is to be glossy, the 
previous coat must be flat or dead; and a flat 
coat for finishing should be preceded by a 
somewhat glossy coat. 
2761. To Mix Oil Colors. In mixing 
differert colored paints to produce any desired 
tint, it is best to have the principal ingredient 
thick, and add to it the other paints thinner. 


gloss never appears, if done as directed below. 
If the cracks be only in the wath, the latter 
is loosening from the wall; and if it has not 
‘begun to scale, it soon will, and all attempts 
, to fasten Jt on and paint it will be total loss. 
If it be loose enough to scrape off, scrape the 
wall, taking care not to gouge into the original 
wal]. If not loose enough, let it alone until 
itis. If the wash be thin, volid, and even, it 
can be painted to look and wear well. When 
the surface is lumpy, rub the lumps off with 
/& sandstone, or a brick. After a wall has 
‘heen prepared, as in either of above cases, or 
ita wall that has never been washed is to 
be painted, size it with 2 coats of glue size (3 
ounces glie to 1 gallon water). (See No. 
2815.) Re sure the glue is all dissolved before 


i 


In the following table of the combinations of: using any of it. Let the first coat dry before 


colors required to produce a required tint, 


the secoud coat is put on. 
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2764. To Paint Whitewashed Walls. ' wards the Spanish white. It is, in generai, 
When the second coat of glue size (see No. indifferent which of the oils above mentioned 
2703) is dry, paint as follows: Mix the first; you use; but, for pure white, oil of poppy is 
coat of paint in the proportion of 1 gallon raw) the best. The oil in this Composition, being 
linseed oi) to 15 pounds white lead. “ground i in! dissolved by the lime, wholly disappears ; 
oil, and 1 gill of dryer. Second coat: L gal- and, uniting with the whole of the other in. 
lon raw linseed oil, 25 pounds white Jead gredients, forms a kind of calcareous seap. In 
ground in oil, and 4 gill drver. (The lead | putting inthe Spanish white, be careful that it 
should be the best.) Then finish either injis finely powdered and strewed yently over 
gloss or flat color, the same ts if it were wood, the surface of the mixture. It then, by de- 
work with one good coat of priming. Shade, grees, imbibes the liquid and sinks to the 
all the coats of paint, as near as you can, to) bottom. Milk skimmed in summer is often 
the color you wish to finish in. Mix the , found to be curdled ; but this is of no conse- 
third and fourth coats the same as the first, : quence in the present preparation, as its com- 
that is, about the same thic¢kness fora gloss , bining with the hme soon restores it to its 
finish, and a little thinner for a flat. tini-b. fluid “htuate, But it must on no account be 

2765. Flexible Paint for Canvas. sour; because in that case it would, by uni- 


Dissolve 24 peunds good yellow soap, cut in) ting with the lime, form an carthy salt, which 
slices, in 14 ga.dlons boiling water; grind the could not resist any degree of dampness in 
solution while bot with L410 pounds good oil the air. 
paint. 2770. To Make Paint without Oil or 
2766. Durable Black Paint for Out- Lead. Whiting, 5 pounds; skimmed milk, 
Door Work. Grind powdered charcoal in’ 2 quarts; fresh slacked lime, 2 ounces. Put 
linseed oil, with sufficient litharge as drier; ‘the lime into a stone-ware vessel, pour upon 
thin for use with well-boiled linseed oil, ita sufficient quantity of the milk to make a 
2767. Green Paint for Out-Door inixsture resembling cream; the balance of 
Work. A‘ld to the black paint, made ac-) the milk is then to be added; and lastly the 
cording to the last receipt, sufficient yellow) whiting is to be crumbled upon the surface of 
ochre to make the shade of green required. I the fluid, in| which it gradually sinks, At 
This is preferable for garden work, to the this pe riod it must. be well stirred In, or ground 
bright green paint generally used, as it does as vou would other paint, and it is fit for use. 
not fade. | There may be added any coloring matter that 
2768. Paint for Iron Work. ‘There is’ suits the fancy, to be applied in the same man- 
no production for irom work so efhcacious as, ner as other paints, and ina few hours it will 
well boiled linseed oil, properly laid on, The | become perfectly dry. Another coat may then 
iron should be first well cleaned and freed, be added, and so on until the work is done. 
from all rust and dirt; the oil should be of; This paint is of great tenacity, bears rubbing 
the best quality, and well boiled, without] with @ coarse cloth, has little smell, even 
litharge or any dryer being added. The iron | when wet, and when dry 1s inodorous. It 
should be painted over with this, but the oil; also possesses the merit of cheapness, the 
must be laid on as bare as possible, and on this | above quantity being sufficient for 57 yards. 
fact depends ina great measure the success; 2771. Paint for Old Weather-Board- 
of the application; for if there be too thick aling, or Boat Bottoms. Take 5 gallons 
coat of oil put upon the work, it will skin} boiled linseed oil, 4 geYons raw oi], 1 gallon 
over, be liable to blister, and scarcely ever! benzine, and 8&0 pounds Rocky Mountain 
get hard; butif iron be painted with three} vermilion. 
coats of oil, and only soinuch put on each| 2772, Fireproof Paint. Take a quan. 
coat as can be made to cover it by hard | tity of the best quicklime, and slack with wa- 
brushing, we will guarantee that the same; ter ina covered vessel; when the slacking Is 
will preserve the iron from the atmosphere | complete, water or skim niulk, or a mixture 
for aimuch longer time than any other process | of both, should be added to the lime, and 
of painting. Lf a dark coloring matter be; mixed up to the consistency of cream; then 
necessary, we prefer burnt umber to any: there must be added, at the rate of 20 pounds 
other pigment as astain; it is a good hard! alum, 15 pounds potash, and 1 bushel salt. to 
dryer, and has many other good properties, | every 100° gallons of creamy liquor. If the 
and mixes well with the oil without injuring it.) paint is required to be white, 6 pounds plaster 
2769. Painting in Milk. In conse-'of Paris, or the same quantity of fine white 
quence of the injury which has often resulted clay, is to be added to the above propor- 
to sick and weakly persons from the smell of tions of the other ingredients. All these 
common paint, the following method of punt-fingredients being mingled, the mixture must 
ing with milk has been adopted by some! then be strained through a@ fine sieve, and 
workmen, which, for the interior of buildings, afterwards ground in a color mill. When 
besides being as free as distemper from any | roofs are to be covered, or when crumbling 
offensive odor, is said to be nearly equal to | brick walls are to be coated, fine white sand 
oil-painting in body and durability. Take §:is mixed with the paint, in the proportion 
gulon skimmed milk, 6 ounces lime newly! of 1 pound sand to 10 gallons of paint; this 
lacked, 4 ounces poppy, linseed, or nut oil, | addition being made with eviewor avis the 
ant 3 pounds Spanish white. Put the lime/ ingredients a binding or petrifving quality. 
int> an earthen vessel or clean bucket, and) This paint should always be applied in a hot 
having poured on it a sufficient quantity of state, and in very cold weather precautions 
milk to make it about the thickness of cream, are necessary to Keep it from freezing. Three 
add the oil in sinall quantities at a time, stir-| coats of this paint ure deemed, in most cases, 
ring the mixture with a wooden spatula.! sufficient. Any color may be obtained by 
Then put in the rest of the milk, and after-' adding the usual pigments to the composition. 
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2773. To Paint an Old House, Take' 
3 gallons water and 1 pint flax seed; boil 4° 
hour; take it off and add water enough to: 
make 4 gallons; let it stand to settle; pour: 
off the water ina pail, and put in enough of 
Spanish white to make it as thick as white- 
wash; then add ¢ pint linseed oil; stir it 
well and apply with a brush. Jf the whiting: 
does not mix readily, add more water. Flax: 
seed, having the nature of oil, is better than | 
glue, and will not wash off as readily. 

2774. Paint for Boilers. The best’ 
paint for boilers is asphaltum dissolved in| 
spirits of turpentine over a gentle fire, Pul-| 
verize the asphalt and dissolve as much: 
as will be taken up by the turpentine. Tf, 
pure it will Tast. 

2775. To Reduce Paint Skins to Oil. 
Dissolve § pound sal-soda in 1 gallon rain 
water. The skins that dry upon the top of. 

aint which has been left standing for any) 
ength of time, may be made fit for use again: 
by covering them with the sal-soda water and | 
soaking them therem for a couple of days; 
then heat them, adding oil to reduce the mix- | 
ture to @ proper consistence for painting, and- 
strain. 

2776. To Remove the Smell of New 
Paint. Hay sprinkled with alittle chlonde 
of lime, and deft for an hour in a closed roo, 
will remove the smell of new paint. 

2777. To Kill Knots betore Painting. 
A ixture of ghie size and red lead; or shel- 
lac dissolved in alcohol and mixed with red 
lead ; or gutta-percha dissolved in ether; will, 
either of them, make a good coating for knots, 
but will not stand the sunshine, which will 
draw the pitch through the puint. 
method is to cover the knot with oil size, and 
lay a leaf of silver over it. 

2778. To Kill Grease Spots Before 
Painting. Wash over smoky or greasy parts 


The best 
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breakage or cutting, take 1 pound American. 
peat 3 pounds quick stone lime, slack the 
hne in water, then add the pearlash, and 
make the whole about the consistence of paint. 
Apply it to both sides of the glass, and let it 
remain for 12 hours, when the putty will be 
so softened that the glass may be taken out of 
the frame without being cut, and with the 
greatest facility. (See No, 2786.) 

2785. To Remove Hard Putty. This 
may be effected with a paste of caustic potassa, 
prepared by mnixing the caustic alkali, or even 
carbonate of potash or soda, with equal parts 
of freshly burnt quicklime, which has pre- 
viously been sprinkled with water, so as to 
cause it to fall into powder. This mixture is 
then made with water to a paste, and spread 
on the putty to be softened. Where one ap- 
plication is not sufficient, it is repeated. Ip 
order to prevent the paste from drying too 
quickly, it is well to mix it with less water, 
adding some soft-soap. 

2786. For Removing Old Putty: For 
removing hard putty from a window-sash, 
take a square piece of iron, make the same 
red-hot, and run it along the putty till it gets 
soft. Phe putty will peel off without injuring 
the wood-work. Concentrated Ive made of 
line and alkali will affeet the wood and make 
it rot quicker, (See No, 2754.) 

2787. To Remove Paint from Old 
Work. To destroy paint on old doors, ete., 
lay the mixture in receipt No. 2784 over 
the whole body of the work which is re- 
quired to be cleaned, with an old brush (as it 
will spoila new one); Jet it remain for 12 or 
14 hours, when the paint can be easily scraped 
off, These two receipts have been used by a 
practical painter and glazier for vars, 

2788. To Remove Paint from Wood. 
Where it is necessary to remove paint entire- 
ly, this is generally done by scraping; an- 


| 


With saltpetre, or very thin lime whitewash. | other way is to soften the paint by passing a 
If soap-suds are used, they must be washed flat flame over a portion of the surface ata 
off thoroughly, as they prevent the pat from, time, and it can be scraped off easily while 


drving hard. 

2779. To Make a Sticky Painted Sur- 
face Hard. kub it well in. with a brush, 
with Japan and turpentine mixed together, 

2780. To Prepare Plastered Walls for 
Painting. Vlastered and hard finished walls 
must have a coating of glue size before paint- 
ing. (See No, 2x15.) 

2781. To Economize Paint, Save all 
the skins, cleanings and serapings of the paint 

ots, and wipings out of the brashes; these, 
Poiled up in oil, make a cheap and dnrable 
coating for outside work. (See No. 2775.) 

2782. To Remove Smalt from Old 
Signs, Spread over it, potash dissolved in 
water, and then scrape the smalt off. 
petash stands too long before scraping, it may 
soak into the wood; and paint afterwards put 
on will not dry well, 

2783. To Remove Putty from Glass. 
Dip a small brush mo nitric or muriate acid, 
and with it paint over the dry putty that. ad- 
heres to the broken glasses and frames of the 
Windows, After an hour's interval the ay 


will have become so soft as to be easily re- 
movable, 

To Soften Putty in Window 
To soften putty in window frames, 


2784. 
“frames, 
so that the glass may be tuken out without 


If the: 


shot; but the method most recommended. is 
to lay on a thick coating or plaster of fresh 
slacked lime mixed with soda; next day, wash 
it off with water, and it will remove the paint, 
leaving the surface clean. 

2789. To Remove Paint from Stone. 
A correspondent of the London Builder, hay- 
Ing to clean a pulpit and sedilia in which the 
carving and tracery were almost filled up with 
suceessive coats of paint, was informed that 
conmmon Washing-soda, dissolved in’ boiling 
water, and applied hot, would remove it. He 
found that 3 pounds of soda to a gallon of 
water, laid on with @ common. paiut-brush, 
inswered the purpose adiirably, softening the 
punt in a short time, so that it was casily re- 
moved with a stifF serubbing-brush 5 after- 
ward, on adding a few ounces of potash to the 
solution, it softened more readily than with 
soda only. The stone in both cases was a 
fine freestone, 

2790. To Soften Hard Putty. Break 
the putty in lumps of the size of a hen's egg, 
wdd asmall portion of Hnseed oil, and water 
sufficient to cover the putty; boil this in an 
iron vessel for about 1Oammutes, and stir it 
when hot. The oil will mix with the putty. 
Then pour the water off} and it will be like 
fresh made. 


i 
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KALSOMINE AND WHITEWASH. 


2791. To Clean 
with hot, strong lye. 
2792. To Pencil or Point Brick Work. 


The upright as well as the horizontal lines 


should be drawn with a straight edge, as the | 


least want of uniformity spoils the appearance 
of the brick work. White lead mixed with 
turpentine, and thick enough to set firm, is 
the best for this purpose. 


K alsomine and White- 


wash. The following receipts in- 
clide the methods of reparing and applying 
white and other coatings on walls, ele., as 
well as the preparatory treatment of the sur- 
face to which they are to be applied, and other 
useful information. 

2794. To Prepare Kalsomine. Kalxo- 
mine is composed of zine white mixed with 
water and glue sizing. 
it ix applied must be clean and smooth. For 
ceilings, mix 4 pound glue with 15 pounds 
ziuc; for walls, L pound glue with 15 pounds 
zinc. The gine, the night before its uxe, 
should be soaked in water, and in the morning 
liquefied on the fire. It is difficult to prepare 
or apply kalsomine; few painters can do so 
successfully. Paris white is often made use 
of for it, but it is not the genuine article. 
(See next reecipt.) The kalsomining mixture 
may be colored to almost any required tint by 
mixing appropriate coloring matter with it. 

2795. To Kalsomine Walls. In caxe 
the wall of a large room, say 16 by 20 feet 
square, is to be kalsomined with two coats; it 
will require about $ pound light-colored glue 
aud 5 or 6 pounds Paris white. (See last re- 
ceipt.) Soak the glue over night, in a tin ves- 
sel containing about & quart of warm water. 
If the kalsomine is to be applied the next day, 
add a pint more of clean water to the glue, and 
set the tin vessel containing the glue into a 
kettle of boiling water over the fire, and con- 
tinue to stir the glue until it is well dissolved 
and quite thin. If the glue pail be placed in 
& kettle of boiling wate 
scorched. Then, after putting the Paris white 
into a large water pail, pour on hot water, and 
stir it until the liquid appears like thick milk. 
Now mingle the glue liquid with the whiting, 
stir it thoroughly, and apply it to the wall 
with a whitewash-brush, or with a large paint- 
brush. It is of little consequence what kind 
of an instrument is employed in laying on the 
kalxomine, provided the liquid is) spread 
smoothly. Expensive brushes, made express- 


ly for kalsomining, may be obtained at brush | 


factories, and at some drug and hardware 
stores. Buta good whitewash-brush, having 
long and thick hair, will do very well. In 
case the liquid is so thick th 
from the brush so as to make smooth work, 
add a little more hot water. When applying 
the kalsoinine, stir it frequently. 
brush often, and only so deep in the liquid as 
to take as much as the hair will retain with- 
out letting large drops fall to the floor If too 
much glue be added, the kalsomine cannot be 
Jaid on smoothly, and will be liable to crack, 
Tho aim should bo 


Old Paint Cans, | ing 
Buckets, ete. This can be thoroughly dune! or d 


The surface to which | 


r, the glue will not be! 


at it will not flow | 


Dip the | 


to apply a thin layer of siz-, ed. 
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that cannot be brushed off with a broom 
ry cloth, A thin coat will not crack. 
2796. Whitewash for Out-Door Use. 
Take a clean Water-tight barrel, or other suit- 
able cask, and put into it $ bushel lime. 
Slack it by pouring boiling water over it, and 
|in sufficient quantity to cover 5 inches deep, 
stirring it briskly” till thoroughly slacked, 
When slacking bas been effected, dissolve in 
Water and add 2 pounds sulphate of zine and 
Lofcommon salt. These will cause the wash 
to harden and prevent it trom cracking, which 
gives an unseemly Appearance to the work, 
If desirable, a beautiful cream color may be 
communicated to the above wash, by adding 
3 pounds yellow ochre. This wash may be 
‘apphed with a common whitewash-brush, and 
will be found much superior, both in appear- 
ance and durability, to common Whitewash, 
2797. Treasury Department White- 
wash. This receipt for Whitewashing, sent 
out by the Lighthouse Board of. the Treasury 
Department, has been found, by experience, 
to answer on wood, brick and stone, nearly as 


Well as oil paint, and is much cheaper. Slack 
$ bushel unslacked lime with boing water, 
keeping it covered during the process, Strain 


it, and add a peck of salt, dissolved in warm 
water; 3 pounds ground rice put in boiling 
Water, and boiled to a thin paste; & pound 
powdered Spanish whiting, and a pound of 
clear glue, dissolved in) warm Waters mix 
these well together, and Jet. the mixture stand 
for several days. Keep the wash thus pre- 
pared in a kettle or portable furnace, and, 
When used, put it on as hot as possible, with 
painters’ or whitewash-brushes. 
2798. To Color Whitewash. 
matter may be putin and made of any shade. 
Spanish brown stirred in will make red pink, 
more or less deep according to the quantity. 
A delicate tinge of this is very pretty for in- 
side walls. Finely pulverized common clay, 
well mixed with Spanish brown, make a red- 
dish stone coler. Yellow ochre stirred in 
makes yellow wash, but chrome goes further, 
and makes a eolor generally esteemed prettier. 
In all these cases the darkness of the shades 
of course is determined by the quantity of 
coloring used. It is difficult to make rules, 


Coloring 


i because tastes are different: it would he best 
jto try e 


xperiments on a shin 
,Green inust not be mixed with lime. The 
lime destroys the color, and the color has an 
ctfect on the whitewash, which makes it crack 
‘and peel. When walls haye been badly 
smoked, and you wish to have them a clean 
white, it is well to squeeze indigo plentifully 
through a bag into the water you use, before 
‘it is stirred in the whole mixture. 

2799. Zinc Whitewash. Mix oxide of 
zine with common size, and apply it with a 
Whitewash-brush to the ceiling. After this. 

wash of chloride 


apply in the same Inanner a 

of zine, which will combine with the oxide 
. form @ smooth cement with a shining sur- 

ace, 

"2800. A Fine Whitewash for Walls, 
Soak + pound of glue over night in tepid wa- 
iter, The next day put it into a tin Vessel 
with a qnart. of water, set the vessel in a 
kettle of water over a fire, keep it there tif 
‘it boils, and then stir anti] the glue is dissoly- 
Next put from 6 to 8 pounds Paris white 


gle and let it dry. 
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into another vessel, add hot water, and stir | wash-brush, wet the wall you wish to paper, 
until it has the appearance of milk of lime.‘ with the starch; let it dry; then, when you 
Add the sizing, stir well, and apply in the or-' wish to apply the paper, wet the wall and 
dinary way, while still warm.  Exeept on paper both with the starch, and apply the pa- 
very dark and smoky walls and ceilings, a per. Walls have been papered in this way 
single coat is sufficient. It is nearly equal in that have been whitewashed 10 or even 20 
brilliancy to zine-white (a far more expensive years successively, and the paper has never 
article), and is very bighly recommended by failed to stick. When you wish to re-paper 
those who have used it. Paris white is ca the wall, with the brush wet the paper with 


ae of baryta, and may be found at any | clear water, and it will come off readily. (See 
rug or paint store. ‘0. 2811.) 
2801. Fire-Proof Whitewash. Make| 2809. Red Wash for Bricks. To re- 


ordinary whitewash and add 1 part silicate of | move the green that gathers on bricks, pour 
soda (or potash) to every 5 parts of the white- | over the bricks boiling water in which any 
wash. (See No. 2316.) vegetables (not greasy) have been boiled. 

2802. Whitewash for Outside Work. | Do this for a few days successively, and the 
Take of good quicklime 4a bushel, slack in| green will disappear. For the red wash melt 
the usual manner and add 1 pound common) 1 ounce of glue in a gallon of water; while 
salt, ¢ pound sulphate of zine (white vitriol), hot, put in a piece of alum the size of an egg, 


and 1 gallon sweet milk. The salt and the 
white vitriol should be dissolved before they 
are added, when the whole. should be thor- 


oughly mixed with sufficient water to give the 


‘oe 


roper consistency... The sooner the mixture 
Is then applied the better. 

2803. Whitewash for Fences or Out- 
Buildings. Slack the lime in boiling water, 
and to 3 gallons ordinary whitewash add 1 
pint molasses and 1 pint table salt. Stir the 
mxiture frequently while putting it on. Two 
thin coats are sufficient. | 

2804. To Mix Whitewash. Pour boil- 
ing water on unslacked lime, and stir it occa-! 
sionally while it is slacking, as it will make | 
the paste smoother. To 1 peck of lime add 
a quart of salt and ¢ ounce of indigo dis- 
solved in water, or the same quantity of 
Prussian blue finely powdered; add water 
to make it the proper thickness to put on a 
wall. 1 pound soap will give gloss. 

2805. To Keep Whitewash. Keep 
the lime covered with water and in a tub 
which has a cover, to prevent dust or dirt 
from falling in. If the water evaporates the | 
lime is useless, but if kept. covered it will be; 
good as long as any remains. 

2806. To Whiten Smoked Walls. A 
method of cleaning and whitening smoked 
walls consists, in the first place, of rnbbing 
off all the black, loose dirt upon them, by 
means of a broom, and then washing them 
down with a strong soda lye, whieh is to be 
afterward removed by means of water to 
which a little hydrochloric acid has been 
added. When the walls are dry a thin coat- 
ing of lime, with the addition of a solution of 
alinn, is to be applied. After this has be- 
come pertectly dry the walls are to be kalso- 
mined or coated with a solution of glue and 
chalk. 

2807. To Color, and Prevent White- 
wash Rubbing Off. Alum is onc of the 
best additions to make whitewash of lime 
which wil not rub  off— When powdered 
chalk is used glue water Is also good, but 
would not do for outside work exposed to 
much rain. Nothing is easier than to give it 
any desires color by small quantities of lamp- 
black, brown sienna, ochre, or other coloring 
miiterial, 

2808. To Paper Whitewashed Walls. 
The following method is simple, sure, and in- 
expensive: Make flour starch as yeu would 
for starching calico clothes, and, with a white- 


+ pound Venetian red, and 1 pound Spanish 
brown. Try alittle on the bricks, let it dry, 
and if too light add more red and brown; if 
too dark, put in more water. This receipt 
was contributed by a person who has used it 
for 20 years with perfect success. 


Pp er Hanging. In cities, 
this is either a trade by itself, or is 


carried on as an adjunct to the painter's trade. 
In rural districts, however, there are many 
housekeepers who do this work for them- 
selves. The following receipts are given for 
the guidance of housekeepers. 

2811. To Prepare a Wall for Paper- 
ing. A new unwhitewashed wall will ab- 
sorb the paste so rapidly that, before drying, 
there will be left too Jittle body of paste on 
the surface to hold the paper. A coating of 
good glue size, made by dissolving 4 pound 
of glue in a gallon of water (see No, 2815), or 
wcouting of good paste, put on and allowed 
to dry before the paper is hung, will provide 
for this difficulty. If the wall be white- 
washed, it should be seratched with a stiff 
brush, to remove every particle of loose lime 
from the surface; after which it should be 
thoroughly swept down with a broom, and 
coated with the glue size or thin paste. (See 
No, 28028.) 

2812. Utensils for Paper Hanging. 
A long table of thin boards cleated together 
and placed on wooden horses, such as are 
used by carpenters, a pair of sharp shears— 
with long blades, if possible—a whitewash- 
brush, # pail for paste, and a yard of cotton 
cloth, are the implements required. The 
table or board platform should be level on its 
upper surface to facilitate the distribution. of 
the paste. ‘the latter should be free from 
lumps. and should be laid on as evenly as 
possible. It should be made of good sweet 
ryc or wheat flour, beaten smooth in cold wa- 
ter before boiling, and should not be allowed 
to boil mure than a iminute or two, but should 
be raised to the boiling point slowly, being 
continually stirred till it ig taken from the 
fire. (See No, 2272.) 

2813. To Prepare Paper for Hang- 
ing. Inexpert hands often find ditculty in 
hanging the lengths of paper so as to make 
the patterns match. No general directions 


SOLUBLE GLASS. 


van be given for this, but little study at the 
outset will often suave cutting to waste, and 
other difficulties, i this matter, as in others, 
it iy wise to “ first be sure you are right, then 
go ahead.” As soon as the proper way to cut 
the paper is decided upon, a whole roll, or 
more, may be cut at once, and the pieces laid, 
printed side downwards, upon the table, 
weights being placed upon the ends to prevent 
curling. The paste should then be applied 
to the back of the uppermost piece, as expe- 
ditiously as possible, as the longer the time 
employed in this part of the operation, the 
more tender will the paper get, and the more 
difficult it will be to hang it properly. About 
one-quarter of the Jength should be turned up 
at the bottom of the strip before hanging ; 
as, Without this, the bottom is apt to stick to 
the wall before the upper part of the strip 
ean be adjusted. If the paper is very thick, 
both ends must be folded over, so as to meet 
in the middle. Besides being more Conve- 
nient for handling, this allows the paper to 
suften, Without the paste getting dry. 

2814. To Apply Paper to Walls. 
The ye end of the piece should then be 
taken by the corners, and the operator, step- 
yng upon a bench or step-ladder, should 
hcl stick the piece at the top, and in such 
a manner that the edge shall coincide with 
the piece previously hung, this can be done 
by sighting down the trimmed edge of the | 
piece, while it is held in the hands. The 
cloth should now be held in a loose buneh, 
and the paper smoothed with it from top to! 
bottom, care being taken to work out all air 
from under the paper, which, if not thorough- 
ly done, will give it a very unsightly blistered 


appearance, Hf any air remains under a pas 
of the strip after it has been bung, a hole 


must be pricked through the paper with a 
vin, to allow of its escape. A soft flat whisk- 
bach (such as is used for brushing clothes) Is 
better for smoothing the paper than a cloth. 
After the top is secured so that the pattern 
matches, brush once down the centre of the 
strip as far as the paste is exposed. Then 
earefiily unfold the bottom of the strip, brush 
down the centre. and sinvoth the whole by: 
brushing from the centre to the edges, right 
and left. all the way down, finishing with one 
sweep down the trimmed edge, to ensure a 
perfect join, A moist cloth should be always 
at hand to keep the fingers clean and free 
from coor, Tf the wall be uneven or crooked, 
as is often the case m old houses, it: will be 
difficult to avoid wrinkles, but they can be 
mostly got rid of by cutting the paper and 
allowing the cut edges to lap over each other, 
in places where there would otherwise be a 
wrinkle. By following these directions the 
most inexpertenced will be able to do oa 
reasonably tidy piece of work, but of conrse 
a high degree of skill is) only secured by 
practice. 

2815. To Make Glue Sizing. Break 
up the glue into small pieces, put it ina 
vessel with sutlcient cold water to Just cover | 
it; let it soak over night, and in the morning 
the glue will be soft enongh to melt readily 
with a moderate heat, or in a water-bath. 
Add water to reduce to the desired con-! 
sistency. This must be applied as directed : 
in the foregoing receipts, i 


| 


‘more or less water. 
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oluble Ct+lass. This is a combi- 


nation of silica with an alkali, soluble in 
boiling water, yielding « fine, transparent, 
semi-elastie varnish. When made according 
to Liemen’s or Kublnan’s method, under im- 
creased pressure and heat, itis unatlected by 
cold water, and the object painted or covered 
by the same can only be deprived of its coat- 
‘ing by undergoing the same heat and pressure 
as Was required to prepare the original sole- 
tion, Solftble glass prepared from potash is 
usually called silicate of potash; that from 
soda being silieate of soda. The most ex- 
tensive use which is made, at present, of solu- 
ble glass produced after the other methods, is 
for the adulteration of soap; in faet. such a 
ipreparation is a kind of soap, in’ which the 
expensive fatty acids are replaced by the cheap 
sihicie acid or sand; but ait isa bad soap, very 
caustic, as the silicte acid but. very imperfectly 
neutralizes the alkali, Another use of water 
‘glass is that of ardening cements, mortar, 
etc., so as to render them iinpermeable by 
Water. 
2817. Fuchs’ Soluble Potash Glass. 
A mixture of 15 parts pulvenzed quartz, or 
‘pure quartz sand, 10) parts of well purified 
potash, and 7 part powdered charcoal, may be 
convemently emploved. These ingredients. 
are to be well nuxed and exposed to a strong 
heat in a fire-proof melting-pot for 5 or 6 
hours, until the whole fuses uniformly and 


jsteadily ; as much heat is required: as is ne- 


cessary to melt common glass. The melted 
Inass is then taken out by means of an iron 
spoon, and the melting-pot inunediately re- 
filled with a fresh quantity. (At this stage 
of the process it is said by another authority, 
that. by pulverizing and exposing it to the air, 
it will absorb acidity, and by degrees the for- 
cign salts will, after: frequent agitation and 
stirring, be completely separated, particularly 
after pouring over the mass some cold water, 
which dissolves them, but not the soluble 
glass.) [tis then broken up, pulverized, and 
dissolved in about 5 parts of boiling water, 
by introducing it insmall portions into an iron 
vessel and constantly stirring the liquid, re- 
placing the water as it evaporates, by adding 
hot water from time to time, aud continuing 
to boil for 3 or 4 hours, until the whole is dis- 
solved—a slimy deposit excepted—and until 
a pellicle begins to form on the surface of the 
liquid, which indicates that the solution is in 
axtate of great concentration; it disappears, 
however, When the liquid is stirred; and the 
boiling may then be continued for a short 
time, in order to obtain the solution in the 
proper state of Concentration, When it has a 
specific gravity of from 1.24 to 1.250 (about 
2x? Baume), In this state it is sufficiently 
liquid to be used in many operations; in some 
instances it will be necessary to dilute it with 
When evaporated to a 
syrupy consistence, it can be employed with 
advantage in but few cases. Very frequently 
itis found contaminated with a little sulphide 
of potassium, and it becomes necessary to add 
a little oxide of copper or Copper scales to- 
wards the end of the boiling, which liberates 
asinall quantity of potash, but which renders 
it rather more suitable for many practical pur- 
poses than otherwise. [fats desirable, how- 
ever, to have a Water-glass which is entirely | 
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neutral, it requires to be boiled with freshly- 


precipitated silica as long as any silica is dis- 
solved. 
2818. Fuchs’ Soluble Soda Glass. 


This is prepared in the same way as the potash 
glass (see .Vo. 2817), with the exception tnat 
asmaller proportion of soda is required. <A 
mixture of 45 parts by weight of quartz, 23 
parts dry carbonate of soda, and 3 parts char- 
coal, may be employed. The mixture fuses 
somewhat easier than potash glass. e 

2819. Buchner’s Soluble Soda Glass. 
Tako 100 parts quartz, 60 parts ea sulphate 
of soda, and 15 to 20 parts charcoal. This is 
said to be cheaper than that made with car- 
bonate of soda, and is prepared in the same 
manner. By the addition of some copper 
scales to the mixture the sulphur will be sep- 
arated. Another method is proposed by dis- 
solving the fine silex in caustic soda lye. 
Kuhlman employs the powdered flint, which 
is dissolved in an iron caldron under a pres- 
sure of 7 to 8 atmospheres of steain. Liebig 
has recommended infusorial earth m place of 
sand, on accuunt of its being readily soluble 
in caustic lye; and he propoces to use 120 

arts of the earth to 75 parts of caustic soda, 
rom which 240 parts of silica jelly may be 
obtained. His mode is to calcine the earth so 
as to become white, and passing it through a 
sieve. The lye he prepares from 75 ounces of 
calcined soda, dissolved in 5 times the quan- 
tity of boiling water, and then treated by 56 
ounces of dry slacked lime; this lye is con- 
centrated by boiling down to 48° Baumé; in 
* this boiling lye 120 ounces of the prepared in- 
fusorial earth are added by degrees, which 
are readily dissolved, leaving scarcely any 
sediment. It has then to undergo several 
operations for muking it suitable for use, such 
as treating again with lime-water, boiling it 
and separating any precipitate, which by con- 
~ tinued boiling forms into balls, and which cau 
then be removed from the liquid. This elear 
liquid is then evaporated to the consistency 
of syrup; it forms a jelly slightly colored, 
feels dry and not sticky, and is readily soluble 
in boiling water. The difference between 
potash and soda soluble glass is not material ; 
the first may be preferred in whitewashing 
with plaster of Pars, while the soda glass is 
wore fluidly divisible. 

2820. To Distinguish Potash and 
Soda Soluble Glass. By adding ¢ voluine 
of rectified alcohol to a concentrated solution 
of soluble potash glass, a gelatinous precipi- 
tate is formed, which, in a few days, is de- 
posited at the bottom of the vessel in a solid 
mass. The addition of alcohol to soluble soda 
glass converts it into a gelatinous mass, but 
affords no precipitate. 

2821. To Make Wood Incombustible. 
The application of soluble glass to wood ren- 
ders it almost incombustible, 

2822. Double Soluble Glass. <A mix- 
ture of 3 parts by measure of concentrated 
potash soluble glass, and 2 parts concentrated 
soda glass, produce a double water-glass which 
will answer all practical purposes. 

The following preparation is also recom- 
mended by Fuchs, as being much easier to 
fuse, Take 100 parts quartz, 28 parts purified 


potash, 22 parts neutral dry carbonate of soda, | ) 
; to dust, Which putin u copper or brass trough; 


aud 6 parts powdered charcoal. 
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$823. Soluble Glass for Stereo-Chro- 
mic Painting. Soluble glass for the use of 
gtereo-chromic panting is obtained by fusing 
3 parts of pure carbonate of soda and 2 parts 
of powdered quartz, from which a concentrated 
solution is prepared, 1 part of which is then 
added to 4 Nertas of a concentrated and fully 
saturated solution of potash-glass solution, by 
which there is a more condensed amount of 
silica with the alkalies; this solution has 
been found to work well for paint. Siemens’ 
patent for the manufacture of soluble glass 
consists in the production of a liquid quartz 
by digesting the rand or quartz in a steam- 
boiler tightly closed and at a temperature 
corresponding to 4 or 5 atmospheres, with the 
common caustic alkalies, which are in this 
way Capacitated to dissolve from 3 to 4 times 
the weight of silica to a thin liquid. Experi- 
ence has taught that the soluble glass made 
in the old way, with an excess of alkali, can- 
not stand the influence of the atmosphere 
when used asa paint. The soda washes out, 
and leaves the silex in a pulverized condition, 
so that it soon disappears. When, however, 
a closed boiler is used, according to Kublman’s 
or Siemens’ method, and a pressure of 7 or 8 
atmospheres, which corresponds with a tem- 
perature of some 120° above the boiling point 
of water, the solvent qualities of the latter 
are increased to such an extent as to enable it 
to dissolve a glass containing ¢ tu 4 the amount 
of potash or soda. 


O Dye Wood. Dyeing wood is 
mostly applied for giving color to ve- 
neers, While staining is more generally had re- 
course to, te give the desired color to an article 
after it has been manufactured. In the one 
case, the color should penetrate throughout, 
while in the latter the surface is all that is ex- 
sential. After the veneers are cut, they should 
Me allowed to lie in a trough of water for 4 or 
5 days before being put into the copper; as 
the water brings out abundance of slimy mat- 
ter, which, if not thus removed, would prevent 
the wood taking a good color. After this pu- 
rifying process, the veneers should be dried in 
the open air for at least 12 hours, They are 
then ready for the copper. By this simple 
method, the color will strike much quicker, 
and be of a brighter hue. It would also add 
to the quality of the colors, if, after the ve- 
neers have boiled a few hours, they are taken 
out, dried in the air, and again immersed in 
the coloring copper. Always dry veneers in 
‘the open air, for fire invariably injures ube 
colors, GSee Nos, 2837, ete.) 
2825. Fine Black Dye for Wood. Put 
(6 pounds chip logwoed inta the copper, with 
as many veneers as it will conveniently hold, 
) Without pressing too tight; fill it with water, 
cand let it boil slowly for about 3 hours; then 
add 4 pound powdered verdigris, 4 eet cop- 
/peras, and 4 ounces bruised nut-galls; fill the 
copper up with vinegar as the water evapo- 
rates; Jet it boil geutly 2 hours cach day till 
the wood is dyed through. 
2826. Fine Yellow Dye for Wood. 
Reduce 4 pounds of barberry root by sawing, 
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add 4 ounces turmeric and 4 pallvns water, 
then put in as many white holly veneers as 
the liquor will cover; boil them together for 
3 hours, often turning them; when cool, add 
2 ounces aquafortis, and the dye will strike 
through much sooner. 

2827. Bright Yellow Dye for Wood. 
‘ To every gallon of water necessary to cover 
the veneers, add 1 pound French berries; boil 
the veneers till the color has Aiea re 
through; add some brightening liquid (see 
next receipt) to the infusion of the Freneh 
berries, and let the veneers remain for 2 or 3 
hours, and the color will be very bright. 

2828. Liquid For Brightening and 
Setting Colors. To every pint of strong 
ajuatortis, add 1 ounce grain tin, and a piece 
of sal-ammoniac the size of a walnut; set it 
by to dissolve, shake the bottle round with 
the cork out, from time to time: in the course 
of 2 or 3 days it will be fit for use. This will 
be found an admirable liquid to add to any 
color, as it not only brightens it, but renders 
it less likely to fade from exposure to the air. 

2829. Fine Blue Dye for Wood. Into 
a clean glass bottle put 1 pound oil of vitriol, 
and 4 ounces best indigo pounded in a mortar 
(take care to set the bottle in a basin or earth- 
en glazed pan, as it will effervesce), put the 
veneers into a copper or stone trough; fill it 
rather more than $ with water, and add as 
much of the vitriol and indigo (stirring it 
about) as will make a fine blue, which you 
may know by trying it with a piece of white 
paper or wood ; let the veneers remain till the 
dye has struck through. The color will be 
much improved if the solution of indigo in 
vitriol be kept a few weeks before using it. 
The color eillialep strike better if the veneers 
be boiled in plain water till completely soaked 
through, and left fora few hours to dry par- 
tially, previous to immersing them in the dye. 

2830 Bright Green Dye for Wood. 
Proceed as in either of the previous receipts to 
produce a yellow; but instead of adding 
aquafortis or the brightening liquid, add as 
much vitriolated indigo (see last receipt) as 
will produce the desired color. 

2831. Bright Red Dye for Wood. To 
2 pounds genuine Brazil dust, add 4 gallons 
water; put in as many veneers as the liquor 
will cover; buil them for 3 hours; then stl 2 
ounces alum, and 2 ounces aquafortis, and 
keep it lukewarm until it has struck through. 

2832. Red Dye for Wood. To every 
pound of logwood chips, add 2 gallons water; 
put in the veneers, and boil as in the last; 
then add a sufficient quantity of the brighten- 
ing liquid (see No. 2828), till the color is of a 
satisfuctory tint; keep the whole as warm as 
you can bear your finger in it, till the color 

as sufficiently penetrated. The logwood 
chips should be picked from all foreign sub- 
stances with which it generally abounds, as 
bark, dirt, &c.; and it is always best when 
fresh cut, which may be known by its ap- 
pearing of a bright red color; for if stale, it 
will look brown, and not yield so much color- 
ing matter. 

2833. Rose Colored Dye for Wood. 


Monier produces a fine pink or rose-color on 


wood of cellulose, especially that of the ivory solution of 1 
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water, in which it remains for several hours, 
when it is placed in a bath of corrosive subli- 
mate, 135 grains to the pint. When properly 
dyed it is washed and varnished over. We 
should think that less poisonous materials 
mnight be found to answer the same purpose. 

2834. Bright Purple Dye for Wood. 
Boil 2 pounds logwood, either in chips or pow- 
der, in 4 gallons water, with the veneers; after 
boiling till the color is well struck in, add by 
degrees vitriolated indigo (see No. 2829), till 
the purple is of the shade required, which 
may be known by trying it with a piece of 
aper; let itthen boil for 1 hour, and keep the 
iquid ina milk-warm state till the color has 
penetrated the veneer. This method, when 
properly managed, will produce a_ brilliant 


purple. 

2835. e Dye for Wood. Lect the 
veneers be dyed by either of the methods 
given for a fine deep yellow (see Nos. 2826 
and 2827), and while they are still wet and 
saturated with the dve, transfer them to the 
bright red dve (see No. 2821), till the color 
penetrates equally throughout. 

2836. Silver-Gray Dye for Wood. 
Expose any quantity of old iron, or, what is 
better, the borings of gun-barrels, &e., in any 
convenient vessel, and from time to time 
sprinkle them with muriatic acid, diluted in 
4 times its quantity of water, till they are 
very thickly covered with rust; then to every 
6 pounds add 1 gallon of water in which has 
been dissolved 2 ounces salt of tartar (car- 
bonate of potassa); Jay the veneers in the 
copper, and cover them with this liquid; let 
it boil for 2 or 3 hours till well soaked, then 
to every gallon of a ee add g pound of 
green copperas, and keep the whole at a 
moderate temperature till the dye has suffi- 
ciently penetrated. 

2837. To Dye Veneers. Some manu. 
facturers of Germany, who had been sup. 
plied from Paris with veneers, colored through- 
out their mass, were necessitated by the late 
war to produce them themselves. Mr. Pus- 
cher states that experiments made in this 
direction gave in the beginning colors fixed 
only on the outside, while the Inside was un- 
touched, until the veneers were soaked for 24 
hours in a@ solution of caustic soda containing 
10 per cent. of soda, and boiled therein for 4 
hour; after washing them with sufficient wa- 
ter to remove the alkali, they may be dyed 
throughout their mass. This treatment with 
soda effects a general disintegration of the 
wood, whereby it becomes, in the moist state, 
elastic and leather-like, and ready to absorb 
the color; it must then, after dyeing, be dried 
between sheets of paper and subjected to pres- 
sure to retain its shape. 

2838. To Dye Veneers Black. Ve- 
neers treated as in last receipt and left for 24 
hours in a hot decoction of logwood (1 part 
logwood to 3‘ water), removing them after 
the lapse of that time, and, after drying them 
superficially, putting them into a hot solution 
of copperas (1 part copperas to 30 water), 
will, after 24 hours, become beautifully and 
completely dyed black. 

2839. To Dye Veneers Yellow. A 


art picric acid in 60 water, 


nut, by immersing it first in a solution of with the addition of so much ammonia as to 
iodide of potassium, 1} onnces per pint of. become perceptible to the sinell, dyes veneers 
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ellow, which color is not in the least affected! quart ; dry and polish as before. Or: Log 
by subsequent varnishing. Before dyeing, , Wood, 1 part; water, & aes Make a decoe 
the veneers require the preparatory treatment) ton and apply it to the wood 7 when dry 
given in No, 2537, give it 2 or 3 coats of the following varnish 
2840. To Dye Veneers Rose-Color. dragon's blood, 1 part; spirits of w-ne, 2a 
Coralline dissolved in hot water, to which a parts. Mix. 
little caustic soda and one-titth of its volume! 2848. Beechwood Mahogany. Dis- 
of soluble giass has been added, produces, solve 2 ounces dragon's blood and 1 ounce 
rose-colors of different shades, dependent on, aloes in L quart rectified spirit of wine, and 
the amount of coralline taken. (See No.| apply it to the surface of the wood  previ- 
2237.) ously well polished, Or: Wash over the sure 
2841. To Dye Veneers Silver-Gray. face of the wood with aquafortis, and when 
The only color which veneers will take up, thoroughly dry give it a coat of the above 
without previous treatment of soda, is silyer- varnish. Or: Boil 1 pound logwood chips in 
gray, produced by soaking them for a day ina 2 quarts water, and add 2 handfuls of walnut 
sulution of 1 part copperas to 100 parts water. | peel; boil again, then strain, and add 1 pint 
good vinegar; apply as above. 
2849. Artificial Mahogany. The 
following methcd of giving any species of 
7 wood of a close grain the appearance of ma- 
io Stain Wood. _ Staining hogany in cosine density, el polish, is said 
wood is altogether a different process | to be practiced in France with success, The 
from dyeing it, and requires no preparation. surface is planed smooth, and the wood is 
before the stain be applhed. In preparing the then rubbed with a solution of nitrous acid ; 
stain, but little trouble is required; and,!1 ounce dragon's blood is dissolved in nearly 
generally speaking, its application differs very a pint of spirits of wine; this, and 4 ounce 
little from that of painting. When carefully carbonate of soda, are then to be mixed to- 
done, and properly varnished, staining has a’ gether and filtered, and the liquid ino this 
very beautiful appearance, and is much less! thin state is to be Jaid on with a sett) brush. 
likely to meet with injury than japanning. | This process is to be repeated, and in a short 
2843. Black Stain for Immediate interval afterwards the wood possesses the 
Use. Boil 4 pound: chip Jogwood in 2 quarts external appearance of mahogany. When 
water, add 1 ounce pearlash, and apply it hot. the polish diminishes ino brilliancy, it may be 
to the work with a brush. Then take § restored by the use of a little cold-driawn 
pound logwood, boil it as before in 2 quarts! linseed oil. 
water, and add $ ounce verdigris and } ounce 2850. Fine Black Stain. Pui! 1 
green copperas; strain it off put in 4 pound. pound logwood in 4 quarts water, add a 
rusty ,steel filings; with this, go over the donble handful of walnut-peel or shells. boil 
work a second time. it up again, take out the chips, add 1 pint 
2844. To Stain Wood Like Ebony. est vinegar, and it will be fit for use; apply 
Take a solution of sulphate of iron (green it) boiling het. This will be improved by 
copperas), and wash the wood over with it applying a hot solution of green copperas 
2 or 3 times; let it dry, and apply 2 or 3 coats, dissolved in) water (an ounce to a quart), 
of a strong hot decoction of eee wipe over the first) stun, 
the wood, when dry, with a sponge and wa- 2851. To Imitate Rosewood. Buil 4 
ter, and polish with linseed Gil. pound logwood in 3 pints water till itis of a 
2845. To Stain Wood Light Mahog- very dark red; add 4 ounce salt of tartar 
any Color. Brush over the surface with (carbonate of potassa). While boiling hot, 
diluted nitrous acid, and when dry apply the stain the wood with 2 or 3° couts, taking care 
following, with a soft brush: dragon's blood, that it is nearly dry between cach; then, with 
4 ounces; common soda, 1 ounce; spirit of a stiff flat brush, such as is used by the paint- 
wine, 3 pints. Let it stand ina warm place, ers for graining, form streaks with the black 
shake it frequently, and then strain. Repeat) stain above named (see last receipt), which, 
the application until the proper color is. if carefully executed, will be very nearly the 
obtained, appearance of dark rosewood; or, the black 
2846. To Stain Dark Mahogany streaks may be put in with acamel’s har pen- 
Color. Boil } pound madder and 2 ounces cil, dipped in a solttion of Copperas and verdi- 
logwood in 1 gallon water; then brush the gris in adecoction of logwood. A handy brush 
wood well over with the hot liquid. When for the purpose may be made out of a flat 
dry, go over the whole with a solution of 2) brush, such as is used for varnishing; cut the 
drachms pearlash in 1 quart water, osharp points off, and make the edges irregular, 
2847. To Stain Mahogany Color. by cutting out a few hairs here and there, and 
Pure Socotrine aloes, 1 ounce; dragon's you will have a toeel which will accurately 
blood, } ounce; rectified spirit, 1 pint; dis- imitate the grain, 
solve, and apply 2 or 3 coats to the surface of. 2852. To Imitate Rosewood. Stain 
the wood; finish off with wax or oil tinged with the black stain (see Ne. 250); and 
with alkunet. Or: Wash over the wood with) when dry, with a brush dipped in the bright- 
strong aquafortis, and when dry, apply a coat) ening liquid (see No, 2=28), form red vers. in 
of the above varnish; polish as last. Ors ;imitation of the grain. of rosewood, which 
Logwood, 2 ounces; madder, ounces: fustie, will produce a beautiful effect. 
L ounce; water, 1 gallon; boil 2 honrs, and) 2858. New Stain for Wood.  Per- 
apply it several times to the wood boiling manganate of potassa is recommended as a 
hot; when dry, slightly brush it over with a rapid and excellent: stain for wood. A solu- 
sulution of pearlush. To oounce, in water, 1 tien of it spread upon pear or cherry wood, 
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for a few minutes, leaves a permanent dark | of aloes put into the varnish will have the de- 
brewn color, which, after careful washing, | sired effect. 
drying, and oiling, assumes a reddish tint upon} 2864, Fine Black Stain. As a general 
being polished. thing, when black is required in musical in- 
2854. Stolzel’s Method of Staining) struments, it is produced by japanning; the 
Wood Brown. Dr. Stolzel adds another to; work being well prepared with size and lamp- 
the many receipts already given for staining, black, apply the black japan (see No. 2322), 
wood of a brown color. First of all paint | after which, varnish and polish. But as a 
over the wood with a solution made by)> black stain is sometimes required for finger. 
boiling 1 part of catechu (Cutch or Gambier): boards, bridges, and flutes, proceed as directed 
with 30 parts water and a little soda. This is |in staining (see No. 2850); the wood, how- 
allowed to dry in the air, and the wood is} ever, ought to be either pear, apple, or box- 
then painted over with another solution made! wood; the latter is preferable; and if it be 
of 1 part bichromate of potash and 30 parts | rubbed over, when dry, with a rag.or flannel 
water. By alittle difference in the mode of; dipped in hot oil, it will give it a gloss equal 
treatment, and by varying the strength of the] to ebony. 
solutions, Various shades of color may be 2865. To Stain Boxwood Brown, 
given with these materials, which will be] Hold the work to the fire, that it may receive 
permanent and tend to preserve the wood. a gentle warmth; then take aquafortis, and 
2855. To Darken Light Mahogany. | with a feather pass over the work until it 
When furniture is repaired, it frequently | changes to @ fine brown (always keeping it 
happens that the old wood cannot be matched, | near the fire); then oil and polish it. 
and therefore the work presents a patched ap-| 2866, Cane Staining. Ry the following 
earance. To prevent this, wash the pieces simple process, canes and similar sticks may 
Introduced, with soap-lees, or dissolve quick- | be stained a rich brown: Dissolve a few 
lime in water, and use in the rame manner;| grains sulphate of manganese in sufticient 
but be careful not to let either be too strong, | water to take it up; moisten the surface of 
or it will make the wood too dark; it is best, | the cane with it, and hold it over the flame of 
therefore, to use it rather weak at first, and,ia spint lamp close enough to seorch it. By 
if not dark enough, repeat the process till the | care, the whole surface may be brought to a 


wood] js sufficiently darkened. uniform rich brown, or beautifully variegated 

2356. Black Walnut Stain. Take 1) by heating some parts more than others; thus 
quart water, L4 ounces washing soda, 24] varying the color from white to the deepest 
ounces vandyke brown, } ounce bichromate of | black. The color will appear dull at first; 
potassa., Boil for 10 minutes, and apply with but, on oiling it with raw linseed oil, and rub- 
a brush either in a bot or cold state. This] bing it with a smooth piece of hard wood, i 
isan excellent stain. (See Nos. 2853 and| will be beautifally developed. Give the cane 
44) no other finish, unless it be another oiling some 

2857. To Improve the Color of any / days after the first. 

Stain. Mix in a bottle 1 ounce of nitne 
acid, 4 tea-spoonful muriatic acid, } ounce 
grain tin, and 2 ounces rain water. Mix it at 
least 2 days before using, and keep the bottie 
well corked. 

2858. To Stain Musical Instruments 
and Fancy Boxes. Fancy work necessitates 
the employment of brighter colors than those 
used for furniture; we therefore give the fol- 
lowing receipts for preparing and applying 
those mest commonly employed for such pur- 


arnish. Varnishes may be con- 
veniently divided into two kinds, viz., 
spirit and oil varnishes. Coneentrated aleohol 
is used as the solvent in the former, and fixed 
or Volatile oils, or mixtures of the two, for the 
latter. The specific gravity of alcohol for the 
purpose of making varnishes should not be 
peses. greater than 0.820 (that is, not below about 
2859. Fine Crimson Stain. Boil 1'93 per cent). Camphor is often dissolved in 
pound good Brazil dust in 3 quarts water for it to increase its solvent powers. The oil of 
an hour; strain it, and add § ounce cochineal; turpentine, which is the essential oil chiefly 
boil it again gently for 4 an hour, and it will employed, should be pure and colorless. Pale 
be fit for use. Jf required of a more scarlet drying linseed oil is the fixed oil generally 
tut, boil 4 ounce saffron in 1 quart of water) used for varnishes, but poppy and nut oil are 
for an hour, and pass over the work previous | also occasionally employed. Among the sub- 
to the red stain. stances einploved in the manufacture of var- 
2960. Fine Green Stain. To 3 pints|nishes are furpentine, copal, mastich, lac. 
strongest vinegar, add 4 ounces best verdigris | elemi, sandarach, anime, and amber, to impart 
vounded fine, $ ounce sap green, and 4 ounce} body and lustre; benzoin to impart scent; 
mdigo, Distilled vinegar, or Verjuice, improves! gamboge, turmeric, saffron, annotto, and 
the color. Socotrine aloes, to give a vellow color; dra- 
2861. Purple Stain. To 1 pound good gon’s blood to give a red tinge; asphaltum to 
ehip logwood, put 3 quarts water; boil it well) give a black color and body; caoutchoue to 
for an hour; then add 4 ounces pearlash, and inpart body, toughness, and elasticity. Var- 
2 ounees pounded indigo, nish constitutes a distinct branch of manufac- 
2862. Fine Blue Stain. Into 1 pound ture, and many of them can be advantageously 
oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) ina clean glass or safely made only on the large scale on 
pial, put 4 ounces indigo, and proceeu as premises adapted for the purpose. 
wove directed in dyeing purple. | 2868. Preparation of Linseed Oil for 
2863. Bright Yellow Stain. Wood | Making Oil Varnishes. Inthe manufacture 
need not be stained yellow, as a small piece; of oil varnishes, une of the most important 
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points is the use of good drying oil. | Linseed | two-thirds filled. However, a piece of board 
ail for this purpose should be pale, limpid, | sufficiently large to cover the top of the ves- 
brilliant, scarcely odorous, and mellow and) sel should always be at hand in case the spirits 
sweet to the taste. 100 gallons of such oil | should take fire; as also a wet wrapper, in 
Gre put into an iron or copper boiler capable | case it should be spilled, as water itself thrown 
of holding 150 gallons, and graduaily heated ion would only increase the mischief. The 
to a gentle simmer for 2 hours, to expel mois-' person who attends the varnish-pot should 
ture; the scum is then carefully removed, and | have his hands covered with gloves, and, if 
14 pa scale litharge, 12 pounds red lead, | they are made of leather, and rather damp, it 
and 8 pounds powdered umber (all carefully | will effectually prevent injury. These cau- 
dried and free from moisture), are gradually | tions should be well) observed, or shocking 
sprinkled in; the whole is then kept well! personal injury may result from their neglect. 
stirred, to prevent the dryers sinking to the; In the city, it is hardly worth while to make 
bottom, and the boiling is continned at a varnish, unless in large quantities, as there 
gentle heat, for 3 hours longer; the fire is|are many stores where it may be had very 
hext withdrawn, and, in 24 to 36 hours, the} good, and at a fair price; but in the country, 
scum is_ carefully removed, and the clear oil where the freight is an object, and you can- 
decanted from the bottom. This forms the , not depend upon the genuineness of the article, 
best boiled or drving oil. it is necessary to be known by the practical 

2869. Clarified Oil for Varnish. When! mechanic how to make it; when it is avail- 
boiled oil is used for making varnish, and a able, it is best to purchase it. The varnish 
still further clarifying is deemed advisable, it) generally sold cor varnishing furniture is white 
ix placed ina copper pan holding from 80 to! hard varnish. 
100 gallons, and heat gradually applied till 
the scum rises, after removing which the oil 
ix allowed to boil for about 2 hours, when it is : A 
dosed with calcined magnesia, in the propor: | il Varnishes. These, the most 
tion of an ounce to every 4 gallons of oil, but durable and lustrous of Varnishes, are 
added by degrees and with occasional stirrings. | composed of a mixture of resin, oil, and spirit 
This being completed, the oil is again boiled ; of turpentine. The oils most frequently em- 
briskly for about an hour, and then, the fur- | ploved are linseed and walnut; the resins 
nace being drawn, allowed to cool. When, chiefly used are copal and amber, and some 
the temperature is sufficiently reduced, it is; other guns, The drying power of the oil hav- 
removed to leaden cisterns, where it is stored | ing been increased by litharge, red lead, or by 
till fit for use. sulphate of lead, and a judicious selection of 

2870. Clarified Linseed Oil for Var- copal having been made, it is necessary, ac- 
nishes. Heat in a copper boiler 50 gallons! cording to Booth, to bear in mind the following 
of linseed oi] to 280° Fahr.; add 24 pounds of facts before proceeding to the manufacture of 
‘alcined white vitriol, and keep the oil at the: varnish: 1.0 That varnish is net a solution, 
above temperature for § hour; then remove, but an intimate mixture cf resin with boiled 
it from the fire, and in 24 hours decant the oil and spirit of turpentine, 2. That the 
clear oil, which should stand for a few weeks | resin must be completely fused previous to 
betore it Is used for varnish. ithe addition of the boiled or prepared a. 3. 

2871. Wilks’ Refined Linseed Oil. In! That the oil must be heated from 200% to olds, 
236 gallons oil pour 6 pounds oil of vitriol, 4. That the spirit of turpentine must be add- 
and stir them together for 3 hours; then add! ed gradually, and in’ a thir stream, while the 
6G pounds fullers’ earth, well mixed with 14 mixture ef oil and resmois stil het. 5. That 
pounds hot lime, and stir for 3 hours. Put) the varnish be made in dry weather, otherwise 
the oil into @ copper boiler, with an equal moisture is absorbed, and its transparency and 
quantity of water, and boil for 3 hours; then drying quality impaired. Of late Vears it has 
extinguish the fire, and when the materials! been practically demonstrated that not only bs 
are cold draw off the water, and let the oil; there no necessity for boiling the oil and gum 
stand to settle for a few weeks before using. after incorporation, but that) the produce 1s 

2872. Boiled Oil for Varnishes. Mix! equally good if the turpentine be added just 
100 gallons linseed oi] and 7 pounds calemed | before the mixture becomes too cold to permit 
white vitriol (sulphate of zinc) in fine powder, | of a perfect amalgamation. In fact, it is now 
in a clean copper boiler; heat it to 252 Fabr., acknowledged that the oil need not be raised 
and keep it at that temperature for at least an to a bigher. temperature than that at which 
hour, constantly stirring it; then allow it to; the gum employed fuses, and that when the 
cool; in 24 hours decant the clear portion, two are mixed the lowest possible degree cf 
and in 3 or 4 weeks rack it for use. , heat which will insure their incorporation, 1s 

2873. Cautions Respecting the Ma- | suflicient to secure all the results desired, By 
king of Varnish. As heat in many cases is this method a large quantity of the turpentine 
accessary to dissolye the gums used in ma- | formerly lost in’ evaporation is saved, and 
king varnish, the best way. when practicable, | there is, moreover, less risk of fire. The heat- 
ix to use acsand-bath, which is simply placing ing vessel must be of copper, ofa capacity at 
the vessel containing the varnish, in another least one-third more gallons than the mixture 
filled with sand and placed on the fire. This: to be introduced inte it, with a riveted and 
Will generally be sufficient to prevent the not a soldered bottom. To promote the ad- 
spirits catching fire; bat to avoid such an ac- jmixture of the copal with the hot oil, the co- 
cident. (Which not unfrequently happens), it) pal—earefully selected aud of nearly uniform 
will be best to take a vessel sutticiently large fusibilitv—is separately heated with contin. 
to prevent any danger of spilling its contents; uous stirring over a moderate charcoal fire 
indeed, the vessel should never be more than, ket constantly supplied with fuel, without 
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disturbing the kettle until the completion of 
the mixture with the oil. If the copal is melt- 


colored and less drying. 
great care required in fusing the copal by it- 
self; for if the heat is too much prolonged, 
the resin becomes pitchy, and gives an inferior 
varnish. Constant stirring is requisite to pre- 
vent adhesion to the sides and bottom of the 
vessel, and consequent scorching. The pieces 
of copal should be of uniform. fusibility; the 
different varieties, therefore, should not be 
fused together, for that which melts first is 
apt to scorch betore the more refractory are 
fused. Ifitis desired to mix different varie- 
ties, they should be fused separately and then 
mixed in fluid state. When the resin is thor- 
oughly melted, the hot oil is to be ladled in 
gradually during constant stirring. To deter- 
mine when suticient oil has been added, a 
drop must be now and then taken out and 
mooted upon a glass plate. If. on cooling, it is 
limpid and wax-like, penetrablo with the 
nail without cracking, the proportion of oil is 
sufficient; if, however, it 18 hard and_ brittle, 
more oil is required. Seme resins absorb 
more oil than others. The spirits of turpen- 
tine should be heated, and added in a thin 
stream to the oil and resin while still hot. 
Care must be taken not to add the turpentine 
while the mixture is too hot, as too much of 
the turpentine will be lost by evaporation ; 
but if the mixture gets too cool it becomes 
sticky, the addition of turpentine must be 
stopped, and it must be replaced over the fire 
and heated gradually up to 600°. Limpidity 
is thus restored, and, upon removal from the 
fire, sufficient turpentine should be added to 
impart the proper consistence ; but this extra 
heating injures the quality of the varnish. 

2875. Common Oil Varnish. Resin, 
3 pounds; drying oil, $ gallon; melt to- 
gether, and add, when removed from the fire, 
2 quarts warm oil of turpentine, 

2876. Oil Copal Varnish. Pale hard 
copal, 2 ene fuse, add hot drying oil, 1 
pint; boil as before directed, and thin with 
oil of turpentine, 3) pints, more or less, a3 
found necessary. Very pale. Dries hard in 
12 to 24 hours. 

2877. Best Pale Carriage Varnish. 
Pale African copal, 8 pounds; fuse, and add 
clarified linseed oil, 24 gallons; boil till very 
stringy, then add dried copperas and litharge, 
of each $ peund; boil as before direeted, thin 
with oil of turpentine, 5} gallons; mix while 
hot with the following varnish, and immedi- 
ately strain the mixture into a covered vessel : 
Gum anime, 8 pounds; clarified linseed oil, 
2k gallons; dried sugar of lead and litharge, 
of each } pound; boil as before, thin with oil 
of turpentine, 54 gallons, and mix it while 
hot with the last varnish as above directed. 
Dries in 4 hours in summer and 6 In winter. 
Used for the wheels, springs, and carriage 
parts of coaches and other vehicles, and by 

ouse painters, decorators, &¢., who want a 
strong, quick-drying, and durable varnish. 


2878. Alvear f Carriage Varnish. 
Sorted gum anime, 8 pounds; clarified oil, 3 


gallons; litharge, 5 ounces; dried and pow- 
dered sugar of Jead and white copperas, of 
each 4 ounces; boil as last, and thin with oil 
of turpentine, 54 gallons. 
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2879. Amber Varnish. Amber, 1 


ean pale boiled oil, 10 ounces; turpentine 
ed in the hot oil, the resulting varnish Js more. I pint. 
There is, however, | pot, semi-liquid by heat; then add the oii, 


Render the amber, placed in an iron 


mix, remove it from the fire, and, when cooled 
a little, stir in the turpentine. Or: To the 
amber, melted as above, add 2 ounces of 
shellac, and proceed as before. This varnish 
is rather dark, but remarkably tough. The 
first form is the best. It is used for the same 
purposes as copal varnish, and forms an ex- 
cellent article for covering wood, or any 
other substance not of a white or very pale 
color, It dries well, and is very hard and 
durable. 

2880. Black Amber Varnish. Am- 
ber, 1 pound; boiled oil, 4 pint; powdered 
asphaltum, 6 ounces; oil of turpentine, 1 
pint. Melt the amber, as before described, 
then add the asphaltum, previously mixed 
with the cold oil, and afterwards heated very 
hot; mix well, remove the vessel from the 
fire, and, when cooled a little, add the turpen- 
tine, also made warm. Each of the above 
two varnishes should) be reduced to a proper 
consistence with more turpentine if it) be 
required, The Jast form produces the beauti- 
ful black varnish used by the coachmakers. 
Some manutacturers omit the whole or part 
of the asphaltum, and use the same quantity 
of clear Mack resin instead, in which case the 
color is brought up by lampblack reduced to 
an impalpable powder, or previously ground 
very fine with a little boiled vil, The varnish 
made in this way lacks, however, that rich- 
ness, brilliancy, and depth of blackness im- 
parted by asphaltum. moe 

2881. Pale Amber Varnish. Amber, 
pale and transparent, 6 pounds; fuse, add hot 
Clarified linseed oil, 2 gallons; boil till it 
strings strongly, cool a little, and add oil of 
turpentine, 4 gallons, Pale as copal varnish ; 
soon becomes very hard, and 1s the most 
durable of oil varnishes; but requires time 
before it is fit for polishing. When wanted 
to dry and harden quicker, drying oil may be 
substituted for linseed, or dryers may be 
alded durmg the boiling. 

2882. Tough Amber Varnish. Aim- 
ber, 1 pound; melt, add Scio turpentine, 4 

ound; transparent white resin, 2 ounces; 
hot linseed oil, L pint; and afterwards suffi- 
cient oil of turpentine asabove. Very tough. 

2883, Hard Amber Varnish. Melted 
amber, 4 ounces; hot boiled oil, 1 quart; as 
before. 

2884. Very Pale Amber Varnish. 
Very pale and transparent amber, 4 ounces ; 
Clarified linseed oil and oil of turpentine, of 
each L pint; as before. Amber varnish is 
suited for all purposes where a very hard and 
durable oil varnish is required. The paler 
kind is superior to copal varnish, and is often 
mixed ith the latter to increase its hardness 
and durability. 

2885. Varnish for Waterproof Goods. 
Let $ pound of India-rubber, in small pieces, 
soften in 4 pound cf oil of turpentine, then 
add 2 pounds boiled oil, and let the whole 
boil for 2 hours over a slow coal fire. When 
dissolved, add again 6 ponnds boiled linseed 
oil and 1 pound litharge, and boil until an 
even liquid is obtained. It is applied warm, 
and forms & waterproof coating. 
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2886. India-Rubber Oil Varnish.! 2896. Italian Varnish. Boil Scio tur. 


Take 4 ounces India-rubber in fine shavings, | pentine till brittle; powder, and dissolve in 
dissolve in a covered jar by means of a sand- oi! of turpentine. Or: Canada balsam and 
bath, in 2 pounds of crude beuzole, and then clear white resin, of each 6 ounces; oil of 
mix with 4 pounds hot linseed oil Varnish, turpentine, 1 quart, dissolved. Used for priuts, 


and 4 pound oil of turpentine. Dries well. 

2887. India-Rubber Oil Varnish. 
Cut up 1 pound India-rubber into small pieces 
and diffuse in $ pound sulphuric ether, which 
is done by digestion in a glass flask on a 
sand-bath. Then add 1 pound pale linseed 
vil varnish, previously heated, and after 
settling, 1 pound oil of turpentine, also 
heated beforehand. Filter, Ky yet warm, 
into bottles. Pries slowly. 

_ 2888, Gutta-Percha Oil Varnish. 
Clean } pound gutta-percha in warm water 
from adhering impurities, dry well, dissolve 
in 1 pound of rectified resin oil, and add 2 
pounds Hnseed oil varnish, boiling hot. Very 
suitable to prevent metals from oxidation. 

2889. Champ t’s India-Rubber 
Varnish. In a wide-mouthed glass bottle, 
digest 2 ounces India-rubber in fine shavings, 
with 1 pound oil of turpentine, during 2 days, 
Without shaking, then stir up with a wooden 
spatula, Add another pound oil of turpen- 
tine, and digest, with frequent agitation, 
until all is dissolved. Then mix 14 pounds 
of this solution with 2 pounds of very white 
copal oil varnish, and 14 pounds well boiled 
linseed oil; shake and digest in a sand-bath, 
until they have united in a good varnish. 
For morocco leather. 

2890. Flexible Varnish. Melt 1 pound 
of resin, and add gradually § pound India- 
rubber in very fine shavings, and stir until 
eold. Then heat again, slowly, add 1 pound 
linseed oil varnish, heated, and filter. 

2891. Flexible Varnish. Dissolve 1 
pound of gum damar, and & pound Jndia- 
rubber in very small pieces, In 1 pound oil of 
turpentine, by means of a water-bath, Add 
L pound bot oil varnish and filter. 

2892. Hair Varnish. Dissolve 1 part 
of clippings of pigs’ bristles, or of horse-hair, 
in 10 parts of drying linseed oil by heat. 
Fibrous materials (cotton, flax, silk, &e.), 
imbued with the varnish and dried, are used 
as a substitute for hair-cloth, 

2893, Cabinet Varnish. Fuse7 pounds 
African copal, and pour on it 4 pints hot 
clarified linseed oil; in 3 or 4 minutes, if it 
feels stringy, take it out of the building. 
where there js no fire near, and when it has 
cooled to 150° mix in 3) gallons oil of turpen- 
tine of the same temperature, or sufficient to 
bring it to a due consistence. 

2894. Bessemer’s Varnish for Me- 
tallic Paint. This is made with & pounds 
copal, 24 gallons drying oil, and 25 gallons 
oil of turpentine. These are made into a 
varnish nearly as directed for Cabinet Var- 
nish (see Wo, 2203); and afterwards mixed 
with a gallon of slacked lime and left for 3 
days to settle. The clear portion is) then 
drawn off, and 5 parts of varnish mixed with 
4 parts of bronze powder. 

2895. Mahogany Varnish. Sorted 
mum anime, & pounds; clarified oil, 3 gallons ; 
litharge and powdered dried sugar of lead, of 
each 2 pound; boil till i¢ strings well, then 
cool a little, thin with of of turpentine, 53 
gallons, aud strain. 


engravings, £e. 

2897. Varnish for Printers’ Ink. To 
every 10° pounds clarified linseed oil add 5 
pounds clear black resin, and 4 pound oil of 
turpentine, Jt is then ready for mixing with 
lampblack or other coloring matter. A twelfth 
part of Canada balsain is sumetimes added for 
the finer parts. 

2898. Varnish for Frames for Hot 
Beds. Mix 4 ounces pulverized white cheese, 
2 ounces slacked lime, and 4 ounces boiled Jin- 
seed oil. Mix, and add 4 ounces each whites 
and yolks of eggs, and liquefy the mnixture by 
heat. This curious mixture Is said to produce 
&@ phable and transparens varnish, 

2899. Brunswick Black. Foreign 
asphaltuin, 45 pounds; drying oil. 6 gallons; 
aud hitharge, 6 pounds, Boil for 2 hours, then 
add dark gum-amber (fused), 8 pounds; hot 
linseed oil, 2 gallons. Boil for2 hours longer, 
or until a dittle of the mass, when cooled, 
may be rolled into pills. Then withdraw the 
heat, and atterwards thin down with 25 gal- 
lons oil of turpentine. Used for iron-work, 
&e. 

2900. Black Varnish for Iron-Work. 
Asphaltum, 48 pounds, fuse; add boiled oil, 
10 gallons; red Jead and Jitharge, of each 7 
!pounds; dried and powdered white copperas, 
3 pounds, Boil for 2 hours; then add dark 
‘gum amber (fused), 8 pounds; hot linseed 
ou, 2 gallons; boil for two hours, proceeding 
asin the last receipt, thinning down with oil 
of turpentine, 30 gallons, Used for the same 
purposes as Brunswick black, 

2901. Colored Oil Varnishes, il var- 
nishes are colored by grinding with them the 
most transparent colors, as distilled verdigris 
for green, &ce. Spirit varnishes are also colored 
with dragon’s blood, gamboge, &e. (See No. 
2207.) 

2902. Varnish for Grates. To 2 
‘pounds common asphaltum, fused In an iron 
pot, add I pint hot boiled Tinseed oi); mix well 
and boil for some time. When partially cooled 
add 2 quarts oil of turpentine. If too thick, 
| add turpentine. Apply with au ordinary paint 
| brush. 


Spirit Varnishes, The spirit 
emploved for making spirit) varnishes 
should not be bess than 95 per cent. In pre- 
paring and using them, they should be kept 
at a distance from a candle or other fhune. 
Respecting the gums (resins) emploved, it 
may be useful to mention that shellac is ren- 
idered more soluble by being powdered and 
exposed for a long time to the air (sce No. 
2006); sandarach gives hardness to varnishes; 
mastich gives a gloss to a solution of other 
hewns; benzoin still more, but its color is 
ohjectionable; anime readily dissolves, but 
renders the varnish long in drying; copal and 
Lansher are scarcely soluble dn spirit, but are 
prendered partialiv so by other gums, and also 
by being previously fused by heat. (See No. 
2967.) Shellac gives a durable varnish, objec. 
tionable only on account ef its colur, which 
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may be rendered paler by charcoal. ( Beasley.) ' spirits, and $ part oil of turpentine are added, 
(See No. 1723, dc.) In the preparation of and, after shaking the mixture and letting it 
spirit varnishes, care should be taken to pre-' stand for a few hours longer, a thoroughly 
vent the evaporation of the aleohol as much good copal varnish is obtained. 
as possible, and also to preserve the portion 2908. Common Turpentine Varnish. 
that evaporates. On the small seale, spirit, This is merely clear Ve resin dissolved in 
varnishes are best made by maceration in’ oil of turpentine; usually 5 pounds resin to 7 
close bottles. In order to prevent the agglu- pounds of turpentine. 
tination of the resin, it is often advante geously | 2910. Crystal Varnish. Picked inas- 
inixed with clear silicious sand, er pounded tich, 4 ounces; reetitied spirit, 1 pint; animal 
glass, by which the surface is much increased, charcoal, L ounce, Digest and filter. 
and the solvent power of the menstruum pro-| 2911. Mastich Picture Varnish. Very 
moted. The tendency of a spirit varnish to, pale and picked gum = mastich, 5 pounds; 
chiil or give a rough surface inay bedestroyed glass pounded as small as barley, and well 
by adding to the varnish a little gum sanda-) washed and dried, 24 pounds; rectified tur- 
rach, oil of lavender or concentrated annnonia, pentine, 2 gallons; put them into a clean 4 
2904. To Dissolve Copal in Spirit. gallon stone or tin bottle, bung down securely, 
Take the copal and expose it in a Vessel and keep rolling it backwards and forwards 
formed like a cullender to the front of a fire, ; pretty smarty on a counter orany other solid 
and receive the drops of melted) gum in & place, for at least 4 hours; when, if the gum 
basin of cold water; then dry them well in a ts all dissolved, the varnish may be decanted, 


temperature of about 95° Fabr. By treating 


copal in this way it acquires the property of 


dissolving in aleohol. 

2905. Copal Varnish. Take 1 ounce 
copal and 4an ounce shellac; powder them 
well, and put them into a bottle or jar con- 
taining 1 quart spirits of wine. Place the 
mixture in a warm place, and shake it occa- 
sionally, until the gums are completely dis- 
solved; and, when strained, the varnish will 
be fit for use. The above is the simplest, and 
therefore the most usual method of making 
common copal varnish; but it may be pre- 
pared in a variety of ways, where particular 
uses may be required. 

2906. To Dissolve Gum Shellac. 
Everybody who has ever to deal with bleached 

um shellae knows the difficulties and the 
Pane time attending ics solution. To obviate 
this, the gun is broken into small pieces and 
macerated in a stoppered bottle with ether; 


after swelling up sufficiently, the excess of'| 


ether is poured off, when it will dissolve quite 
readily in alcohol. (See No, 2903.) 
2907. Copal Varnish. Take 3 ounces 


strained throngh muslin into another bottle, 
and allowed) to settle. Tt should be kept 
for 6 or 9 months before use, as it thereby 
gets both tongher and clearer. Very fine. 

2912. Mastich Varnish. Mastich, 8 

‘pounds; turpentine, 4 gallons; dissolve by a 
gentle heat, and add pale turpentine varnish, 4 

gallon. 

2913. Best Mastich Varnish. Gum 
mastich, 6 ounces; oil of turpentine 1 quart; 

(dissolve. Mastich varnish is used for pictures, 
&¢.; when good, it is tough, hard, brilliant, 

cand colorless, 

' 2914. ‘Varnish for Paintings. Take 
mastich, 6 ounces; pure turpentine, $ ounce ; 
“unphor, 2 drachms; spirits of turpentine, 19 
ounces; add first the camphor to the turpen- 
tine; the mixture is) made ina water-bath ; 
when the solution is effected, add the mastich 
and the spirits of turpentine near the end of 

the operation; filter through a cotton eloth, 

2915, Tingry’s Essence Varnish. 

Mastich in powder, 12 ounces; pure turpen- 

tine, 15 ounces; camphor, § ounce: powdered 

glass, 5 ounces; rectified oil of turpentine, 1 


copal, melt by a gentle beat, and drop it into | quart. 


water (see No. 2004); then dry it and powder | 


it fine. Place a bottle containing T pint oil 
of turpentine in a water-bath, and add the 
powdered copal to the turpentine in small por- 
tions at a time; in a few days decant the 
clear. Dries slowly, but is very pale and 
durable, and is used for pictures, &¢. In 
making this varnish, it frequently happens 
that the gum will not melt as readily as it 
ought, which, In general, is owing to. the 
turpentine not being sufficiently rectified ; 
out, when that is good, it will always succeed, 
To in best also to let the turpentine be exposed 
for some time in the sun, In a corked bottle, 
that the watery particles may be gradually 


dissipated. The bottle should not be stopped 
quite tight. 
2908. Copal Varnish, according to 


Professor Boettger should be made by first dis- 
solving 1 part by weight of camphor, m= 12 
parts ether; when the camphor is dissolved, 
4 parts best copal resin, previously reduced 
to an impalpable powder. are added to the 
ethereal camphor solution placed in a well- 
stoppered bottle, As soon as the copal ap- 
pears to be partly dissolved, and has become 
awollon, 4 parts strong alcubol, or methylated 


2916. White Toy Varnish. Tender 
copal, 74 ounces; camphor, L ounce; alcohol 
of 9 per cent., L quart; dissolve, then add 
mastich, 2 ounces; Vemce turpentine, 1 
ounce; dissolve and = strain. Very white, 
drying, and capable of being polished when 
hard. Used for toys, 

2917. White Varnish. Sandarach, 8 
ounces; mastich, 2 ounces; Canada balsam, 4 
ounces; alcohol, 1 quart. Used on paper, 
wood, or linen. 

2918. Best White Hard Varnish. 
Rectified spirits of wine, 1 quart; gum sanda- 
rach, 10 ounces; gum mastich, 2 ounces; gum 
anime, & ounee; dissolve these in a clean can, 
or bottle, ina warm place, frequently shaking 
it. When the gum is dissolved, strain it 
through a lawn sieve, and it is fit for use. 

2919. Mordant, or Transfer Varnish. 
Mastich in tears, 64 ounces ; resin, 124 ounces; 
pale Venice turpentine (genuine) and sand- 
arach, of each 25 ounces; aleohol, 5) pints; 
dissolve as before. Uged for fixing engray- 
ings or fithograpns on wood, and for giiding, 
sivering, &e. (See No, 2922.) 

2920. Map Varnish is prepared by 
pulverizing 1 vunce sandarach, } ounce mas: 
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tich, 2 ounce elemi, dissolving them in } ounce 
of Venice turpentine, and adding to it a xolu- 
tion of 4 ounces shellac, and 3 ounces oil of 
lavender, in 12 ounces alcohol. (See No. 


-) 

2921. Oanada Varnish. Clear balsam 
of Canada, 4 ounces; camphene, 8 ounces; 
warm gently, and shake together till dissolved. 
For maps, drawings, &c., they are first sized 
over Veith @ solution of isinglass, taking care 
that every part is covered; when dry, the 
varnish is brushed over it. 

2922. Oollodion Varnish. The addition 
of 1 part castor oil to 32 parts collodion, makes 
@ good varnish; it dries rapidly and does not 
penetrate the paper. This varnish will do 
very well for coating maps, lists, labels, etc., 
and it will keep for years. If, after a repeat- 
ed coating, white spots should appear, moist- 
en them with ether, and they will vanish in- 
stantly. 

. Varnish to Imitate the Chinese. 
Put 4 ounces powdered gum-lac, with a piece 
of camphor about the size of a hazelnut, into 
a strong bottle, with 1 pound good spirits of 
wine. Shake the bottle from time to time, 
and set it over some hot embers to mix for 24 
hours, if it be in winter; in summer time it 
may be exposed to the sun. Pass the whole 
through a fine cloth, and throw away what 
remains upon it. Let it settle for 24 hours ; 
separate gently the clear part in the upper 
part of the bottle, and put into another phial ; 
the remains will serve for the first layers or 


coatings. 

2924. Varnish for Drawings and 
PATH deere Take of dextrine, 2 parts; 
alcohol, 4 part; water, 2 parts. These should 
be prepared previously with 2 or 3 coats of 
thin starch or rice builed and strained through 
acloth. (See No. 2927.) 

2925. To Purify Dextrine. Hager 
givesa method for rendering dextrine pure, or 
at least freer from foreign odor and taste. 
For this purpose he dissolves 10 parts of good 
dextrine, with stirring, in 18 of cold distilled 
water, allows the mixture to stand for some 
days, decants and strains it from the sediment. 
The clear liquid is then to be mixed with 
once and a half to twice its volume of alcohol 
fortius (see No. 1439); after some hours the 
liquor is separated from the pasty mass, which 
is then once more dissolved In a small quanti- 
ty of water, and spread on glass or porcelain 
to dry at a temperature not exceeding 140° 
Fahr. 

2926. Le Blond’s Varnish. Keep 4 
pounds balsam of copaiba warm ina and or 
water bath, and add 16 ounces copal (previ- 
ously fused and coarsely powdered), by single 
ounces, daily, and stir it frequently. When 
dissolved add a little Chio turpentine. 

2927. De Sylvestre’s Dextrine Var- 
nish. Dextrine, 2 parts; water, 6 parts: 
rectified spirit, L part. (See No, 2924.) 

2928. Transfer Varnish. For trans- 
ferring and fixing engravings or lithographs 
on wood, and for gilding, silvering, ete. Dis- 
solve 4 ounces mastich (in tears), and 4 oun- 


ces sandarach, in 1} pints rectified spirit; add | 
(See No, 2019.) - 


4 pint pure Canada balsam. 


2929. To Dissolve Amber. 


There is 
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circumstance that it is only partially soluble, 
Take some broken amber, reduce to a coarse 
powder, and place in a bottle with rather more 
than enough chloroform to cover them well; 
shake often, and in afew days, by pouring a 
drop or two of the clear liquid on a glass plate, 
a varnish of good body, which gives a strong 
glaze, may be obtained. Or an amber varnish 
may be made as follows: Take of amber, 3 
ounces; benzole, 50 ounces; heat the amber 
in a closed vessel to a temperature of about 
570° Fahr. When it begins to soften and 
swell, emitting white fumes, then dissolve in 
the benzole. 

2930. Amber Varnish for Photo- 
graphs. Dissolve 3 to 4 grains amber in 1 
ounce chloroform. (See No. 2929.) 

2931. Brilliant Amber Spirit Var- 
nish. Fused amber, 4 ounces; sandarach 
and mastich, of each 4 ounces; highly rectified 
spirit, 1 quart. Expose to the heat of a sand- 
bath, with occasional agitation, till dissolved. 
(The amber is fused in a close copper vessel, 
having a funnel-shaped projection, which 
passes through the bottom of the furnace by 
which the yessel is heated.) 

2932. Hare’s Colorless Varnish for 
Photographs. Dissolve shellac by heat in 
8 parts of water and 1 of pearlash.  Precipi- 
tate by chlorine, and dissolve in rectified 
spirit. (See Nos, 2033 to 2035.) 

2933. Bookbinders’ and Colorless 
Varnish. Mr. A. Schmidt gives the follow. 
ing directions for making these and several 
other beautiful varnishes: For 1 pound 
good shellac take 4 ounces crystallized car- 
bonate of soda, and 14 gallons water; put the 
whole in a clean iron or copper vessel of dou- 
ble the capacity, and, under constant stirring, 
bring it to boiling over a slow fire. The shel- 
lac will dissolve, and, if it is intended to make 
colorless French varnish (sce No, 2935), the 
solution bas to be run through a woolen cloth. 
For brown bookbinders’ varnish, or a colorless 
Varnish for Ne photographs, ete., the solu- 
tion has to boil for about an hour longer, but 
only simmering, and then to cool very slowly 
Without stirring; better let it stand over 
night, and let the fire go out under it. In the 
morning a wax-like substance will be found 
on the surface of the solution, and the other 
impurities of the shellac as a deposit on the 
bottom of the vessel. The solution is like- 
wise to be run threugh a woolen cloth and 
then to be filtered. (See No. 2924.) To muke a 
transparent brown varnish—book binders’ var- 
nish—this filtered solution has to be precipita- 
ted with diluted sulphuric acid (L part acid to 
20 parts water), the precipitate collected on a 
coarse muslin cloth, and washed out with cold 
clear water till it: runs throngh without taste. 
(See No, 24.) Then filla stone or wooden ves- 
sel with boiling water, and throw the precipi- 
tate init; 16 will directly soften and stick to- 
gether; this halfmass has to be kneaded in the 
hands, doubled up, melted, and drawn out till 
it assumes a fine silky lustre, then drawn out 
to the desired thickness in sticks, hike eandy, 
and it is then ready for solution. To make 
the BooKBINDERS’ VARNISH, dissolve 1 part 
of the precipitate in 24 parts 95 per cent. al- 
cohol, To make the COLORLESS VARNISH, 


no dithiculty in dissolving amber in chloroform, | dissolve 1 part of the precipitate in the same 
but people are apt to think they fail, from the] quantity of alcohol, Add 14 drachins vil of 


lavender to each pint. The colorless varnish 
will look like whey, but more transparent. 


2934. Filter for Shellac. 
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2988. Varnish for Paper : 

Maps, Prints, &c. Take of genuine pale 

To make a| Canada balsam and rectified oil of turpentine, 

ive the 


filter for shellac, take a small wooden keg, re-| equal parts, and mix thoroughly. 


move the top and bottom, and fasten to one | articles 2 coats of size before varnishing. 


side a piece of muslin; on the muslin bring 
about 4 inches fine, washed sand, and on top 
of the sand a layer of clean straw; then 
pour the solution into the filter and let it 
run through, Should the first portion run 
through be not perfectly clear, like red French 
wine, it has to le brought back to the filter. 
When nothing more will run through, pour 
Bome clean water ov the filter to wash the re- 
maining solution out. 

2935. French Transparent Colorless 
Varnish. To make white French transpa- 
rent colorless varnish for maps, the solution 
(xee No. Ga has to be bleached. The 
bleaching fluid as made as follows, and the 


i dissolved; then strain. 


2939. Varnish for Card-Work, Bas- 
kets, &c. Take black, red, or any other 
colored sealing-wax, according to fancy; 
break it into small pieces, and add enough 
rectified or methylated spirit to cover it; let 
the vessel stand near the fire for 2 days until 
itis quite dissolved. Give the article 2 coats 
of size before varnishing. The size is made 
by dissolving parchment cuttings in boiling 
water. This is a most useful varnish for fret- 
work, card: work, baskets, &c. 

2940. Water Lac Varnish. Pile 
shellac, 5 ounees; borax, 1 ounce; water, 1 
pint; digest at nearly the boiling point, until 
Equal to the more 


proportions are for 1 pound of shellac: Tuke 1; costly spirit varnish for many purposes ; it is 
ound good English chloride of lime, dissolve an excellent vehicle for water colors, inks, 

‘tin 14 pounds cold water, triturating the) &c.; when dry it is waterproof. 

lumps well; let 1t subside, and decant the clear| 2941, Transparent Green Varnish. 

fluid; add 7 pounds of water to the residue,| A beautifully transparent green varnish is 

and, when subsided, add the clear Jiquor to | made by taking a small quantity of ‘Chinese 

the other; precipitate this liquor with a solu- | blue,” with about twice the amount of finely 


tion of carbonate of soda, let the carbouate of | powdered chromate of 
lime settle, and decant the clear chloride of these in copal varnish t 
soda; wash the sediment out with water, and | tine. 


eat and stirring 
lnned with turpen. 
A thorough grinding of this mixture 


add the clear liquid to the former, put it in a) must be made for the purpose of intimately 
high stone jar, and give it a rotary motion | incorporating the ingredients, as otherwise it 


with a wooden stick, poUnne in at the same 
time very diluted sulphuric acid, till it  as- 
sumes a@ greenish color and a smell of chlorine 
is perceptible. Then add some of this liquid 
to the solution to be bleached, under constant 
stirring, till all the color is gone. French 
polish will look hke milk, Then precipitate 
with dilute sulphuric acid, exactly as the solu- 
tion for bookbinders’ varnish, and treat the 
recipitate in the same mauner, in hot water. 
See No. 2933.) All iron must be carefully 
avoided as soon as the chlorine liquor is add- 


ed. Dissolve 1 pint of the above in 3 pints of 


95 per cent. alcohol, and do not add any oil 
of lavender, as in No, 2033. For photographs 
this solution is too strong; 1 ta of bleached 
shellac to 6 parts alcohol will answer. For 
maps the solution should not be applied im- 
mediately to the paper, but the Jatter should 


first receive a coat of boiled ands strained | 


starch. 
2936. Wax Varnish, or Milk of 
Wax. melt 


Pure white wax, lL pound; 

with as gentle a heat as aac: and warm 
spirit of wine (90 per cent.), 1 pint; mix per- 
fectly, awd pour the hqwuid out upon a cold 


porphyry slab; next grind it with a muller to: 


a pertectly sinooth paste, with the addition 


of more spirit as required; put the paste inte! 


amarble mortar, make an emulsion with 34 
pints gradually added, and strain through 
muslin. Used 


and render it transparent; when quite cold it 


is pohshed with a clean hnen cloth, The most: 
Many ancient, 
paintings owe their freshness at the present 


protective of all varnishes, 


day to this varnish. 
2937. Wax Varnish for Furniture. 

Wax. 3 ounces; oil of turpentine, 1 quart; 

dissolve by a gentle heat. Used for furniture, 


as a@ varnish for paintings ; 
when dry, a hot iron is‘passed over it, or heat: 
18 Otherwise evenly applied, so as to fuse It, | 


will not be transparent. A preponderance of 
chromate of potash gives a yellowish shade 
to the green, and a deficiency increases the 
amount of blue. This varnish, thus colored. 
produces a very striking effect in japanned 
goods, paper-hangings, ete., and can be inade 
very cheaply. 

2942. Aniline Transparent Var- 
nishes, The aniline colors are particularly 
well adapted for the manufacture of transpa- 
rent lacs, which possess great intensity even 
in very thin films, and are hence very suita- 
ble for coloring glass or mica. The process 
recommended by F. Springmuhl is to pre- 
pe ea putes an alcoholic solution of 
sleached shellac or sandarach, and a concen- 
trated alcoholic solution of the coloring mat- 
ter, which last is added to the lac before using 
it; the glass or mica to be coated being slight 
ly warmed. Colored films of great beauty 
may also be obtained, according to Springmuhl, 
from colored solutions of gun cotton in ether, 
the coloring matter being here dissolved im 
alcohol and ether. The collodion film has its 
elasticity greatly increased by the addition of 
some turpentine oil; and when applied cold, 
can be removed entire. The colonel films 
may now be cut into any pattern, and again 
attached to transparent objects. 

2943. Aniline Black Varnish. An 
aniline black varnish, of recent Parisian 
production, is the following: Dissolve 6% 
drachins avoirdupois of aniline” blue, 12 
drachms of fuchsine, and 4§ drachms of 
naphthaline yellow, in L quart alcohol. The 
whole is dissolved by agitation in less than 12 
hours. One application renders an object 
ebony black; the varnish can be filtered, and 
will never deposit afterwards, 

2944. Transparent Varnish for 
Prints and Pictures. Dilute } pound 
Veuico turpentine with a gill, or thereabouts, 
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of spirits of wine. If too thick, a little more! 
of the latter; if not enough, a little more of, 
the former; so that itis brought to the con- 
sistence of milk. Lay 1] coat of this on the 
right side of the print, and, when dry, it will 
shine like glass. If itis not. satisfactory, lay 
on another coat. 

2945. To Make the Design of a 
Print Appear in Gold. After having 
laid on both sides of the print one coat of the 
varnish described in) No, 2044, in order to) 
make it transparent, let it dry a little while; 
then, before it is quite dry, Jay some gold in| 
leaves on the wrong side of the print, pressing 
it gently on with a cotton pad. By these 
means, all parts where these leaves have been 
laid will appear like massive gold on the 
right side, When this ts all thoroughly dry, 
lay on the right side of it one coat of the 
varnish described above, and it will then be 
as good as any crown glass. A> pasteboard 
may be put behind the print, to support it 
better in its frame. 

2946. Clear Gutta-Percha Solution. 
Cut gutta-percha into thin strips and put it m 
a glass bottle, and add as much chloroform as 
makes a thick paste. This paste is’ then 
placed in very hot water, and kneaded with 
the fingers. “After considerable manipulation 
the gutta-percha loses much of its color, and 
if this process is repeated, becomes very near- 
ly colorless, having only a pale straw tint. 
A chloroform solution may then be made of, 
any strength, which is aseful for many pur- 
poses—when thin, as a substitute for court 
plaster, and when thick, as a stopping for 
decaved teeth. 

2947. Solvents for India-Rubber | 
and Gutta-Percha to Make Flexible! 
Varnish, Rubber does not dissolve easily 
enough to give @ varnish by simply placing | 
it in a bettle with the solvent. Sulphuric, 
ether is one of its regular solvents, but then- 
it must be pure rectitied ether, and not the | 
mixture of ether and alcohol which is sold for 
ether in many drug stores. Tt also must be 
pure rubber, and not the sulphur-vuleanized | 
article. The pure rubber must be cut into 
small pieces, soaked in the ether ina warm 
place for about 24 hours until they are swollen 
up, and then it must be kneaded in a mortar, 
In such a way rubber varnishes may be made 
even with common benzine. When treated 
with hot benzole (from coal tar, net. benzine 
from petroleum), it swells to 30) times its! 
former bulk; and if then triturated with a 
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cut small, in 1 pint of either chloroform, sul. 
shurie ether (washed), or bisulphuret of Car: 
on. This dnes as soon as laid on, 
| 2949. India-Rubber Varnish. Digest 
ina closed vessel. at a gentle heat, 1 ounce 
India-rubber shavings in 1 pint of rectified 
mineral naphtha, or benzole; then strain it. 
This dries very badly, and never gets perfect- 
ly hard. 

2950. Tough India-Ruber Varnish. 

Dissolve by heat 1 ounce Tudia-rubber in 1 
‘quart of drying oil. This dries very tovgh in 
‘about 48 hours. . 
|. 2951. Flexible Varnish. Boil 3 ounces 
dried white copperas, 3 ounces: sugar of lead, 
and 8 ounces litharge, in 1 gallon linseed oil; 

stir constantly wutil it strings well, then coul 
slowly and decant the clear portion, If too 
thick, thin with quick-drying linseed oil. 

2952. Colpin’s India-Rubber Varnish. 

Tndia-rubber im small pieces, washed and 
dried, are fused for 3 hours in a close vessel, 
on a gradually heated sand-bath. On remov- 
ing from the sand-bath, open the vessel and 
istir for 10 minutes, then close again, and re- 
peat the fusion on the following day, until 
small globules appear on the surface, Then 
stram through a wire sieve. 

2953. Metallic Varnish, or Var- 
nisher’s Amalgam. Melt 4 ounces grain tin 
(see dnder) with Lo ounce bisinuth; add 1 
ounce quicksilver, and stir till cold; then grind 
it very fine with white of egg or Varnish, and 
apply this metallic varnish to the figure to be 
‘coated, 

2954. Varnish for Gun Barrels. The 
varnish used for gun barrels, after they are 
bronzed, is made by dissolving 1 ounce of 
shellac and 1 or 2 drachins of dragon's: blood 
‘ina quart of alcohol, and filtering the solu- 
tion threugh biotting paper into a bottle, 
which must be ke pt Closely corked, This 

varnish, being laid on the barrel, and become 


perfectly dry, must be rubbed with a bur- 
nisher to render it smooth and glossy, 
| 2955. Submarine Varnish, lexm, 2 


parts; galipot, 2 parts; essence of turpentine, 
40 parts. Melt the above, and add. in the 
form of very fine powder, and well mixed, 
sulphide of copper, IS parts; regulns of anti- 
hmony, 2 parts. thi varnish is said to pro- 
| tect Wood from worms, and to prevent the ad- 
herence of barnacles and parasites to the bot- 
tom of ships. Tt also preserves iron from ox- 
idation, 


2956. Varnish forIron. The following 


pestle, and pressed through a sieve, it affords is a method given by M. Weiszkopf, of pro- 


a homogeneous varnish, which being applied: 
ie a flat edge of metal or wood to cloth, pre- 
ares it for forming waterproof cloth, Chloro- 
titi and the bisulphuret of carbon dissolve 
Tndia-rubber and gatta-percha mothe cold, 
Turpentine disintegrates and dissolves India. | 
rubber and gutta-percha when bot. | The 
fixed oils also readily dissolve them with the 
aid of heat. When India-rubber remains 
sticky after working it, it 1s a proof that the 
temperature was too high, or that too much 


turpentine was used in the solutions or var-- 


nishes; turpentine rubber varnish has natu- 
rally a tendency to dry sticky; benzole or the 
fixed oils are better,  CSee No, 2246.) 

2948. Flexible Varnish for Balloons, 
etc. 


Digest cold, 14 ounces India-rubber, . 


ducing upon iron a durable black shining var- 
nish: Take oil of turpentine, add) to it, “drop 
by drop, and while stirring, strong sulphuric 
acid, until a syrupy precipitate isqnite formed, 
aud no more of itis produced on further ad- 
dition of adrop of acid. The liquid is now 
repeatedly washed away with water, every 
time renewed atter a good stirring, until the 
water does not exhibit any more acid reaction 
on being tested with blae litmus paper. The 
precipitate Is next brought upon a cloth filter, 
and, after all the water has run off} the svrupy 
Mmassds fit for use. This thickish deposit: is 
painted over the iron with a brush; if it hap- 
pens to be too stiff, it is previously diluted 
‘with some ol of turpentine. | Immediately 
after the iron has been so painted, the paint 
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fs burnt in by a gentle heat, and, after cvol- 
ing, the black surface is rubbed over with a 
piece of woolenstuff dipped in, and moistened 
with linseed oil. According to Weiszkopf, 
this varnish is not a simple covering of the 
surface, but it is chemically combined with 
the metal, and does not, therefore, wear or 
peel off the iron, as is the case with other 
paints and varnishes, 

2957. Brilliant French Varnish for 
Boots and Shoes. Take 4 of a pint spirits 
of wine; 5 pints white wine; 4 pound pow- 
dered guin senegal; 6 ounces loaf sugar; 2 
ounces powdered galls; 4 ounces green cop- 


peras. Dissolve the sugar and gum in the 
wine, When dissolved, strain; then put it 


on a slow fire, being careful not to let it boil. 
Tn this state put in the galls, copperas, and 
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‘water; if it soaks into the paper, it is too 


aera ae : 
thin, and needs more Isinglass; it > should 


merely dull) the surface. = Then give the 
drawing 2or3 coats, letting it dry between 
each, being careful (particularly in the first 
eoat) to bear very lightly on the brush 
(which should be a flat) camel's-hair), from 
which the size should flow freely: otherwise, 
ithe drawing may be damaged. Then take the 
; best mastich varnish, and with it give at least 
3 coats. This is the method used by many 
eminent artists, and is found superior to any 
that has been tried. 
2966. Varnish for Shoes, Put 4 
ound gun shellac. broken upin small pieces, 
into a quart bottle or jug, cover it) with 
alcohol, cork it tight, and put it on a shelf in 
aw warm place; shake it well several times a 


the alcohol, stirring it well for five minutes. day, then add a piece of camphor as large as 
Then remove from the fire, and, when nearly a hen’s egy, shake it well, and in a few hours 
cool, strain through flannel, and bottle for shake it again and add Lb oonnee lampblack. 
use. [Tt is applied with a peneil brush. Tf Tf the alcohol is good it will all be dissolved in 
not sufficiently black, a little sulphate of iron, 2 days; then shake and use. If it gets too 
and half a pint of a strong decoction of Jog- thick, add alcohol, pour out 2 or 3) tea-spoon- 
wood, may be added, with ~¢; eunee pearl fals in a saneer, and apply it with a small 
ash. paint brush. If the matertals are all good it 

2958. Varnish for Fastening the will dry in about 5 minutes, giving a gloss 
Leather on Top Rollers in Factories. equal to patent Jeather, and will be removed 


Dissolve 2% ounces of gum-arabie in water 
and a like amount of isinglass dissolved in 
brandy, and it is fit for use. 

2959. Varnish for Engraving on 
Glass. Wax, 1 ounce; mastich, 4 ounce; as- 
phaltum, ~ ounce; turpentine, § drachin. 

2960. Etching Varnishes. White 
wax, 2 ounces; asphaltum, Zounces. Melt 
the wax in a clean pipkin, add the asphaltum 
in powder, and boil to a proper consistence. 


Pour it into warm water, and form it mnto. turpentine, 
balls, which must be kneaded, and put into) pounds; Venice turpentine, 1 gill. 


only by wearing it off. The advantage of 
this preparation over others is, it does not *® 
| strike into the Jeather and make it hard, but 
remains on the surtace, and yet excludes the 
water alinust: perfectly, The same prepara- 
tion is adinirable for harness, and does not 
soil when touched, as is usually the case with 
ampblack preparations, 


2967. Varnish for Harness. Take 
95 per cent. alcohol, 1 gallon; white pine 
14 pounds; gum shellac, 14 


Let these 


tatfeta for use. Or: white wax, 2 ounces; Bur- | stand ina jug inthe sun or by astove until 
gundy pitch, § ounce; black piteh, ¢ ounce. | the guns are dissolved, then add sweet oil, 1 


Melt together, and add by degrees 2 ounces 
powdered asphaltum, and boil it till a drop 
cooled on a plate becomes brittle. 

2961. Etching Fluid for Copper. 
Aquafortis, 2 ounces; water, 5 ounces, Mix. 

2962. Callot’s Eau Forte for Fine 
Touches. Dissolve 4 parts each of verdi- 
gris, alum, sea salt, and: sal ammoniae, in 8 
parts vinegar; add 16 parts water, boil for a 
minute, and let it cool, 

2963. Etching Fluid for Steel. Io- 
dine, L ounee; iron filings, # drachni; water, 
4 ounces. Digest till the iron’ is dissolved. 
Or: pyroligneous acid, 4 parts Dy measure; 
aleoho], 1 part. Mix, and add Ll part double 
aquafortis (specific gravity 12). 
from 14 to 15 minutes. 

2964. To Make Colored Prints Re- 
semble Oil Paintings. ‘Take of Canada 
balsam, L ounce; spirit: of turpentine, 2 oun- 
ees; mix them together. Before this c¢om- 
position is applied, the drawing or print 
should be sized with @ solution of isinglass in 
water, and, when dry, the varnish should be 
applied with a camel’s-hatr brush. 

2985. To Varnish Drawings, or any 
Kind of Paper or Card Work. Dissolve 
Lonace best isinglass in about bo pint water, 
by simmering it over the fire; strain it 
through fine muslin, and keep it for use. Try 


Apply it| 


a@ill; and Jampblack, 2 ounces; rub the lamp- 
black first with a little of the varnish. This 
varnish is better than the old style, from the 
fact that its polish is as good, and it does not 
erack when the harness Is twisted or knocked 


fl 


| 


about. 
2968. Flexible Japan Black for 
‘Leather. Burnt umber, & ounees: true 


‘asphaltum, 3 or 4 ounces; boiled linseed oil, 

1 Se grind the umber with a little of the 

oil; add it to the asphaltuin, previonsly dis- 

solved in a small quantity of the oil by heat; 
. - . 4 

mix, add the remainder of the oil; boil, cool, 

and thin with a sufficient quantity of oil of 


| turpentine. 
2969. Inflexible Japan Black for 
‘Leather. Shellac, 1 ounce; wood naphtha, 


4 ounces; Jampblack to color; dissolve, 

2970. Varnish or Enamel for Coating 
the Insides of Casks. A new application 
of charcoal has recently been made in Kng- 
land for the manufacture of a permanent 
enamel, or varnish for coating the insides of 
casks. The charcoal, which is made from the 
i wood of Salix Alba (white willow), is reduced 
to avery fine powder, and mixed with proper 
proportions of shellac and methylated spirit. 
When ready for use it is laid on with a brush, 
and the inside of the cask is fired, so as to 
remove the spirit and Jeave only the lining of 


the size on a piece of paper moderately warm, | charcoal and shellae; itis then coated again 
If it glistens, it-is too thick, and requires more, aad fired a second time, after which it is 
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allowed to stand a short time before being 
used. This composition is said to form a 
perfect enamel, and, while it prevents any 
chance of leakage, it preserves the casks in an 
extraordinary manner. It answers admirably 
for beer and acids, and is largely adopted by 
some of our principal brewers. , 


\ } arnishing’. The art of applying 
varnishes to various surtaces. This 
requires experience and care, both in the 
selection of appropriate varnishes, and in the 
manner of applying them. 
2972. o Finish Walnut Wood for 


Varnishing. Mix, with good whiting, such | 


colors as will produce as near as possible the 
color of the wood to be filled. This mixture 
to be dry. Then give the wood a good coat 
of oil, and sprinkle the mixture over the work 
until it is pretty well covered; then, with a 
soft rag or other soft substance, rub this in 
well. Wipe off all superfluous material. Let 
dry thoroughly, and varnish. This mode is 
far superior to sizing. 

2073. Finishing Walnut. For filling 
walnut wood, there are many compounds in 
-use, several of them under patents; that 
which discolors the wood the least, and at the 
same time produces a fine finish, is the most 
aimple of them all, being nothing but fine rye 
flour mixed with boiled oil, Japan and turpen- 
tine, ground fine in a paint mill, and slightly 
colored with burnt umber. 

2974, To Varnish Walnut Furniture. 
In dressing over old furniture, the first thing 
to be done is to wash it over with lime, or 
soda and water, to remove all effects of grease 
from sweaty hands, which will prevent var- 
nish from flowing freely or hardening well. 
If the work requires refilling, rve flour, wheat 
flour, corn starch, or Paris white, ground fine 
in oil and turpentine, will do; but 1 or 2 coats 
of shellac should be laid) on and rubbed 
smooth before applyiug the varnish. Work 


finished in oil, without varnish, should be, 


filled with a harder substance than. starch. 
Some use white wax reduced in turpentine; 
but what is better is acompound of equal 
parts, by weight, of whiting, plaster of Paris, 
pumice stone, and litharge, to which may be 
added a little French yellow, asphaltum, van- 
dyke brown, and terra di Sienna. 
1 part Japan, 2 of boiled oil, and 3 of turpen- 
tine. Gnnd fine in a mill. Lay the filling 
on with a brush, rub it in well, let it set 20 
minutes, then rub off clean. Let it harden 2 
or 3 days, then rub sinooth, aud, if required, 
repeat the process. When the filling is satis- 
factory, finish with linseed oil, put on with a 
brush; wipe off, and rub to a polish with fine 
cotton; finish with a silk handkerchief, or 
any fine fabric. When the furniture is 
cleaned and filled, proceed as directed in the 
next receipt. 

2975. To Varnish Furniture. When 
the work is quite clean, fill up all knots or 
blemishes with cement of the same color. 
See that the brush is clean, and free from 
loose hairs; then dip it in the varnish, stroke 
it along the wire raised across the top of the 


Mix with! 
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‘regular coat. This must be done as quickly 
as possible; and yet not quickly enough to 
cause the varnish to foam or bubble as it 
leaves the brush, always taking care not to 
pass the brush twice over the sane place, if it 
can possibly be avoided. Let it stand to dry in 
rm moderately warm place, that the varnish 
may not chill, Varnish must always be ap- 
plied in a moderately warm room, where the 
air is dry and free from dust; and care must 
be taken never to apply a second coat until 
the former one has become quite dry. It re- 
'quires practice to find out how much varnish 
to take in the brush. fnough mnust: be deft 
on an upright surface to ensure a perfect 
coating; but too much will settle downwards 
before it sets and make unsightly ridges as it 
dries. On a horizontal surface, a trifle more 
varnish can be applied than on an upright 
/one, but not much more; asa too thick coat- 
ing, even if it cannot ran, will dry neither 
hard nor smooth. After giving the work 
about 6 or 7 coats, let it get quite hard 
(which you will prove by pressing your 
knuckles on i‘; if it leave a mark, it is not 
hard enough); then, with the first three 
fingers of the hand, rub the varnish until it 
Chates, and proceed over that part of the work 
you mean to polish, in order to take out all 
the streaks or partial Jumps made by the 
brush; then give it another coat, and Jet it 
stand a day or two to harden. The best 
vessel for holding varnish is sold at color 
shops, called avarnish pan, It is constructed 
of tin, with a false bottom; the interval be- 
tween the two bottoms is filled with sand, 
which, being heated over the fire, keeps the 
varnish fluid, and it flows more readily from 
the brush. There isa tin handle to it, and 
the fulxe bottom slopés from one end to the 
other, which causes the varnish to run to one 
end. It has also a wire fixed across the top, 
to wipe the brush against. 

2976. To Polish Varnished Surfaces. 

To give the highest degree of lustre to varnish 
after itis hud on, as well as to remove the 
‘marks of the brush, it undergoes the operation 
of polishing. This is performed by first: rub- 
sbing it with very finely powdered pumice 
stone and water; afterwards, patiently, with 
can oiled rag and Tripoli aul the required 
polish is) produced. The surface is then 
cleaned off with soft linen cloths, cleared of 
all greasiness with powdered starch, and then 
rubbed bright with the palm of the hand. 

2977. To Keep Brushes in Order. 
(The brushes used for varnishing are either 

flat in tin, or round, tied firm to the handle, 
and made cither of camel’s-hair or very tine 
Jbmstles, | Oil varnishes are applied with 
‘brushes of ‘fine bristles; lae varnishes are 
flowed on with camel’s-hair brushes. It is 
Necessary to be very careful in cleaning them 
after being used; for, if Jaid by with the var- 
Nish in them, they are soon spoiled. There- 
fore, after using, wash them well in spirits of 
i Wine or turpentine, according to the nature of 
the varnieh; atter which they may be washed 
ont with hot water and seap, when they will 
be as good as new, and last a great while 
with care. The spirits that are used for 
cleamug may be used to mix with varnish for 
the more Common purposes, or the brushes 


Varnish pot, and give the work a thin and|;may be cleaned merely with boiling water 
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containing a little washing soda, and strong 
yellow soap. 

2978. To Restore Furniture. An 
experienced cabinet-maker informs us that 
the best preparation for cleaning picture 
frames and restoring furniture, especially that 
somewhat marred or scratched, 18 a mixture 
of three parts of linseed oil and one part 
spirits of turpentine. It not only covers the 
disfigured surface, but restores wood to its 
original color, and leaves a lustre upon the 
surface, Put on with a woolen cloth, and 
when dry, rub with woulen. 


olishing’. The beauty of cabinet- 
work depends upon the care with 
which it is finished. Some clean off with 
scraping and rubbing with glass paper. This 
should be done in all cases; but it is net 
enough, particularly where the grain is at 
all soft. A good ‘glass-paper also is essen- 
tial. 
be added. But, unless the varnish for cab- 
inet-work be very clear and. bright, it will 
give a dingy shade to all light-colored woods. 
This should, therefore, be a@ previous care. 
Again, some workmen polish with rotten 
stone, others with putty-powder, and others 
with common whiting and water; but Tripoli 
will be tound to answer the best. 

2980. To Polish Varnish is certainly a 
tedious process, and considered by many as a 
mattec of difficulty. Put 2 ounces powdered 
Tripo into an earthen pot or basin, with 
water sufficient to cover it; then, witha piece 
of fine flannel four times doubled, laid over a 
piece of cork rubber, proceed to polish the 
varnish, always wetting it well with the 
Tripoli and water. It will be known when the 
process is complete by wiping a part of the 
work with a sponge, and observing whether 
there is a fair and even gloss. Clean off with 
a bit of) utton-suet and fine flour. Be care- 
ful not vo rub the work too hard, or longer 
than is necessary to make the face perfectly 
smooth and even. 

2981. The French Method of Polish- 
ing. With a piece of fine pumice-stone, and 
Water, pass regularly over the work with the 
grain until the rising of the grain is down; 
then, with powdered Tripoli and boiled lin- 
seed oil, polish the work to a bright face. 
This will be a very superior polish, but it re- 
quires considerable time. 

2982. To Polish Brass Urnaments 
Inlaid in Wood. The brass-work must 
first be filed very even with a smooth file; 
then, having mixed some very finely pow- 
dered Tripoli with linseed oil, polish the work 
with a rubber made from a piece of old hat or 
felt, as you would polish varnish, until the 
desired effect is produced. If the work be 
ebony, or black rosewood, take some elder- 
coal, powdered very fine, and apply it dry 
after vou have done with the Tripolt. It will 
increase the beauty of the polish. 

2983. To Clean Soft Mahogany or 
other Porous Wood. After seraping and 
sand-papering in the usual manner, take a 
sponge and well wet the surface, to raise the 
grain; then, with a piece of fine pumice- 


(See No. 1933.) A polish should then | 
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‘stone, free from stony particles, and cut the 
‘way of the fibres, rub the wood in the direc- 
| tion of the grain, Keeping it moist with water. 
'Let the work dry; then wet if again, and 
the grain will be much smoother, and will net 
raise so much. Repeat the process, and the 
isurface will become perfectly smooth, and the 
texture of the wood much hardened. If this 
Idoes not sueceed to satisfaction, the surface 
may be improved by using the pumice-stone 
with cold-drawn linseed oil, proceeding in 
the same manner as with water. This will be 
found to give @ most beautiful as well asa 
durable face to the work, which may then be 
polished or varnished. 

2984. To Clean and Finish Mahog- 
any Work. Scrape and sand-paper the work 
‘as smooth as possible; gooverevery part with 
a brush dipped in furniture oil, and let it re- 
main all might; have ready the powder of the 
finest red brick, which tie up im a cotton 
stocking, and sift equally over the work the 
next morning, and, with a leaden or iron 
lweight in a piece of carpet, rub it well the 
iway of the grain, backward and forward, till 
it has a good gloss, Tf not suthcient, or if the 
grain appears at all rough, repeat the pro- 
‘cess. Be cureful not to put teo much of the 
'brick-dust, as it should not be rubbed dry, 
i but rather as a paste upon the cloth. When 
the surface is) pertectly smooth, clean ait off 
/with a rubber of carpet aud fine mahogany 
saw-dust. This process will) give a pood 
gloss, and make a@ surface that will iiprove 
“by wear, 

2985. To Clean and Polish Old Fur- 
niture. Take a quart of stale beer or vine- 
‘gar, put a handful of common salt and a 
table-spoonful of muriatie acid into it, and 
‘boil it for 15 minutes; it may be kept in a 
‘bottle, and warmed when wanted for use. 
Having previously washed the furniture with 
soft hot water, to get the dirt off, wash it care- 
fully with the above mixture; then polish, 
according to the directions, with any of the 
foregoing polishes, 

2986. Mixture for Cleaning Furni- 
ture. Cold-drawn linseed oil, L quart; spirit 
of wine, and vinegar, & pint each; butter 
(terchloride) of antimony, 2 onneces; spirit of 
‘turpentine, 4 pmt. This mixture requires: to 
Pbe well shaken before itis used. A little of 
itis then to be poured upon a rubber, which 
must be well apphed to the surface of the fur: 
niture; several applications will be necessary 
for new furniture, or for such as had previous- 
ly been French polished or rubbed with bees’ 
Wax, 

2987. Furniture Polish. Dissolve 4 
ounces best: shellae im 2 pints 9 per cent. al- 
cohol; add to this 2 pints Jinseed ol, and 1 
pint spirits of turpentine; when mixed, add 
4 ounces sulphuric ether, and 4 ounces am- 
mona Water; mix thoroughly. Shake when 
used, and apply with a sponge Hghtly., This 
is an excellent article, especially where the 
varnish has become old and tarnished, 

2988. Polishing Paste. TakeSounces 
white wax, 4 ounce Castile seap, L gill tar 
pentine, Shave the wax and soap very fine 
E put the wax to the turpentine; Jet it 


stand 24 hours; then boil the soap in 1 gill 
water, and add to the wax and turpentine 
This has been highly recommended. 
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2989. Furniture Polish. Bees’ wax, $/ 

ound; alkanet root, } ounce; melt together: 
In a pipkin until the former is well colored. 
Then add linseed oil, and spirits of turpentine, 
of each 4 gill; strain through a piece of coarse | 
muslin. 

2990. Furniture Paste. Turpentine, 1 
pint; alkanct root, ¢ ounce; digest until suf- ; 
ficiently colored, then add bees’ wax, scraped 
sinall, 4 ounces; put the vessel into hot wa- 
ter and stir until dissolved. If wanted pale, 
the alkanet may be omitted. | 


2991. Composition for Soft or Light 
Mahogany. Boil together cold-drawn lin- 


seed oil, and as much alkanet rovt as it will 

cover, and to every pint of oil add 1 ounce of 
the best rose pink. When all the color is ex- | 
tracted, strain it off, and to every me add 3. 
gill spirits of turpentine. This will be a very 

superior composition for soft and light ma- 

hogany. 

2992. To WaxFurniture. In waxing, 
it is of great importance to make the coating 
as thin as possible, in order that the veins of 
the wood may be distinctly seen. The follow- 
ing preparation is the best for performing this 
operation: Put 2 ounces white and yellow 
Wax over a moderate fire, ina very clean ver- 
sel, and, when it 1s quite melted, add 4 ounces 
best spirits of turpentine. Stir the whole 
until it is entirely cool, and you will have a! 

omade fit for waxing furniture, which must | 

e rubbed over it according to the usual: 
method. The oil soon penetrates the pores of 
the wood, brings out the coler of it, causes 
the wax to adhere better, and produces a lustre 
equal to that of varnish, without being subject | 
to any of its inconveniences. The polish may 
be renewed at any time by rubbing it with a 
piece of fine cork. 


Firench Polishing. The 
method of varnishing furniture by means 
of rubbing it on the surface of the wood, is of 
comparatively modern date. To put on a 
hard face, which shall not be so hable to 
scratch as varuish, and yet appear equally 
fine, the French polish was introduced. Below 
we give a full direction of the process, and 
also the various preparations of the different 
compositions Necessary, 

2994. To French Polish. The varnish 
being prepared (shellac), the article to be 
eulihed being finished off as smoothly as 
ee with glass paper, and the rubber 
ing made as directed below, proceed to the 
operation as follows:—The varmish, in @ nar- 
row-necked bottle, is to be applied to the 
middle of the flat face of the rubber, by laying 
the rubber on the mouth of the bottle and 
shaking up the varnish once, as by this means 
the rubber will imbibe the proper quantity to 
varnish a considerable extent of surface. The 
rubber is then to be enclosed ina soft linen 
cloth, doubled, the rest of the cloth being 
gathered up at the back of the rubber to form 
a handle, Moisten the face of the Hnen with 
a little raw linseed oil, applied with the finger 
to the middle of it. Place the work opposite 
the light, pass the rubber quickly and hehtly | 
ever Jts surface uniformly in small circular 
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strokes, until the varnish becomes dry, or 
nearly so; again charge the rubber as before 
with varnish (omitting the oil), and repeat 
the rubbing, until three coats are laid on, 
when a little oil may be applied to the rubber, 
and two ‘coats more given to it. Proceed in 
this way until the varnish bas acquired some 
thickness; then wet the inside of the linen ° 
cloth, before applying the varnish, with alco- 
hol, or wood naphtha, and rub quickly, lightly, 
and uniformly, the whole surface. Lastly, 
wet the linen cloth with a little oil and 
alcohol without varnish, and rub as before till 
dry. Each coat is to be rubbed until the rag 
appears dry; and too much varnish must not 
be put on the rag ata time. -Be also very 
particular in Jetting the rags be very clean 
and soft, as the polish depends, in a great 
measure, on the care taken in keeping it 
clean and free from dust during the operation. 
If the work be porous, or the grain coarse, it 
will be necessary to give it a coat of clear size 
previous to commencing with the polish; and, 
when dry, gently go over it with very fine 
glass paper. The size will fill up the pores, 
and prevent the waste of the polish, by being 
absorbed into the wood, and be also a saving 
of considerable time in the operation. 

2995. To Make a French Polish 
Rubber. Roll up a strip of thick woolen 
cloth which bas been torn off, so as to form a 
soft elastic edge. It should form a coil, from 
1 to 3 inches In diameter, according to the 
size of the work. This rubber is to be secure- 
ly bound with thread, to prevent it from = un- 
coiling when it is used, 

2996. Best French Polish. Shellac, 
3 parts; gum mastich, 1 part; gum sandarach, 
1 part; spirits of wine, 40 parts; the mastich 
and sandarach must first be dissolved inthe 
spirits of wine, and then the sheilae; the pro- 
cess nay be performed by putting them ito 
a bottle loosely corked, and placing it in a 
vessel of water heated to a little below 1732 
Fahr., or the boiling point of spirits of wine, 
until the solution be effected; the clear solu- 
tion may be poured off into another bottle tor 
use, Various receipts for the French polish 
have been published, in which ingredients are 
inserted that are msoluble in spirits of wine, 
and therefore useless; and others contain m- 
eredients that are soluble in water, so ax ty 
render the nuxture more casily ijured. 

2997. Common French Polish. A 
solution of shellac in wood naphtha, (pyrex- 
ilie spirit), GSee No, 2909.) 

2998. Mastich French Polish. Pule 
shellac, 8 pounds; mastich, 6 ounces; GO per 
cent alcohol, 3 quarts. (See nert receipt ) 

2999. Sandarach French Polish. 
Shellac, 2 pounds; mastich and sandarach 
(both in powder), of each L ounce; copal var- 
nish, 12 ounces; aleohol, 1 gallon. All the 
above are made in the cold by frequently stir- 
ring or shaking the ingredients together in a 
well-closed) bottle or other vessel. French 
polish is used without filtering. 

38000. True French Polish. ‘To 1 pint 
spirits of wine add $ ounce cach gum copal 
and sandarach, and 1 ounce shellac. Let 
the gums be well bruised, and sifted through 
a piece of mushn. Put the spirits and the 
guns together in & vessel that can be closely 
corked; place them near & warm stove, and 
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frequently shake them. 
will be dissolved. 
a pieco of muslin, and keep it tight corked for 
use. 

3001. French Polish. To 1 pint spirits 
of wine add 4 ounce gum shellac, the same 
quantity gum lac, and ounce gui sandarach; 
put these ingredients into a stone bottle near 
a fire, frequently shaking it; when the vari- 
ous gums are dissolved it 1s fit for use. 

3002. French Polish. Take 2 ounces 
wood naphtha, $ ounce best shellac, 1 drachm 
gum benzoin; crush the gums, mix them with 
the naphtha in a bottle; shake them frequent- 
ly till dissolved; it is then ready foruse. This 
is the clear polish. Tako a little cotton wool, 
apply a little of the polish to it, cover it 
tightly with a linen rag, to which apply a 
drop of linseed oil, to prevent it from sticking 
to the wood; use your rubber gently, polish- 
ing from a centre in a ctreular manner; finish 


| 
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In 2or3 days they ‘places, the pressure in rubbing may be in- 
Strain the mixture through: creased. 


3007. Strong Polish. To be used in 
the carved parts of cabinet-work witb a brush, 
asin standards, pillars, claws, &¢. Dissolve 
2 ounces seed lac and 2 ounces white resin in 
1 pint spirits of wine. This varnish or polish 
must be laid on warm, and if the work can be 
warmed also, it will be so much the better; 
at any rate, moisture and dampness must be 
avoided. 

3008. How to Give Black Walnut a 
Dark Dead Smooth Surface. Take as- 
phaltum, pulverize it, place it in a jar or 
bottle, pour over it about twice its bulk of 


‘turpentine or benzole, put it in a warm place, 


with a drop of spirits of wine ona clean rub- | 


ber, which will extract the oil. 

3003. To Stain or Color French Pol- 
ish. Wood may be stained or grained any 
color or design, by mixing it with the polish, 
or dipping the rubber in the color (finely 

owdered), at the time you apply the polish. 
see No, 3002.) To produce a red, dip the 
cotton into dragon’s plead (tinely powdered), 
immediately applying the polish; then cover 
with the linen, and polish. For yellow, use 
the best chrome yolon. For blue, ultra- 
marine blue, or indiyo. For black, ivery or 
lampblack, &e. 
touching or streaking the wood with the color, 
as above, in irregular lines or marks, and in 


such shapes as the fancy may suggest, then. 


finishing 1t with a coat of clear polish. 

3004. Water-Proof Polish. Take 1 
pint spirits of wine, 2 ounces guin-benzoin, 
+ ounce gum sandarach, and ¢ ounce gum 
anime; these must be put into a stoppered 


Graining is produced by | 


| 


and shake it from time to time. When dis- 
solved, strain it and apply it to the wood with 
acloth or stiff brush. If it should make too 
dark a stain, thin it with turpentine or ben- 
zole. This will dry ina few hours, If it is 
desired to bring out the grain still more, 
apply a mixture of boiled oil and turpentine ; 
this is better than oil alone. Put no oil with 
the asphaltum mixture, as it will dry very 
slowly. When the oil is dry the wood can be 
polished with the following: Shellae varnish, 
of the usual consistency, 2 parts; boiied oil, 
L part. Shake it well before using. Apply 
it to the wood by putting a few drops on a 
cloth and rubbing briskly on the wood for a 
few moments. This polish works well on old 
varnished furniture. 

3009. Polish for Turners’ Work. 
Dissolve sandarach in spirits of wine in the 
proportion of 1 ounce sandarach to 4 pint of 
spirits; next shave bees’ wax, 1 ounce, and 
dissolve it in a suflicient quantity of spirits of 
turpentine to inake it into a paste; add the 
former mixture by degrees to it; then with a 
woolen cloth apply it to the work while it is 
in motion in the lathe, and with a soft linen 
rag polish it. It will appear as if highly 


bottle, and placed either in @ sand-bath or in! yarnished. 


hot water till dissolved; then strain the mix- 
ture, and, after adding about } gill best 
clear poppy oil, shake it well up, and put it 
by for use. 


3005. Bright Polish. 1 pint spirits of 


o Enamel Wood-Work. 


This is a process for creating an artifi- 


wine to 2 ounces gnin benzoin and § ounce cial, glossy surface of any color on wood, very 


gum-sandarach, put ina glass bottle corked, | durable, and highly ornamental. 


It consists 


and placed ina sand-bath or hot water until of three distinct, successive operations ; first, 
you find all the gum dissolved, will make a:the colored coating or surface; next, the 
beautiful clear polish for Tunbridgeware: preparation of the surface for polishing ; and 


goods, tea-caddies, &e. Tt must be shaken 
from time to time, and, when all dissolved, 
strained through a fine muslin sieve, and 
bottled for use. 

3006. Prepared Spirits for Finishing 
Polish. This preparation is useful for finish- 
ing after any of the foregoing receipts, as it 
adds to the lustre and durability, as well as 
removing every defect, of the other polishes ; 
and it gives the surface aimost brillant ap- 
pearance. Take 4 pint best rectified spirits 
of wine, 2 drachms shellac, and 2 drachms 
mum-benzoin, Put these ingredients in a 
bottle, and keep it in a warm place till the 
rum is all dissolved, shakicg it frequently ; 
when cold, add 2 tea-spoonfuls of the best 
clear white poppy oil; shake them well to- 
gether, and it is fit for use. This preparation 
is used in the same manner as the foregoing 
polishes; but, in order to remoye all dull 


finally, polishing. 

3011. To Prepare the Filling-up 
Color for Enameling Wood. The filling- 
up color, which forms the body of the enamel, 
is of the greatest importance to the ultimate 
success of the work. Of this material there 
are several kinds manufactured—black, brown, 
and yellow, for coach puinters, Japanners, and 
others; but for use in interior decoration it 
is preferable to use the white lead filling, as, 
by adding the necessary staining colors (which 
do not affect the properties of the enamel), 
asolid body of color is formed, of the same 
tint, or nearly so, as that with which the 
work 1s required to be finished, thus doing 
away with the objections which may be urged 
against the black or dark-colored filling. It 
is evident that if work which has to be 
finished white, or with very light tints of 
culor, be filled up with dark-colored filling, 
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the number of coats of paint required to ob- 
scure or kill the dark Bcloe will be so many 
that there will be danger of the work becom- 
{ng rough and uneven in parts. The white 
lead should be ground stiff in turpentine, and 
about one-fourth part of the ordinary white 
lead, ground in oil added to it, in order to 
prevent the enamel cracking, which it has a 
tendency to do, except there be some little oil 
mixed with it. <A sufficient quantity of 
polishing copal or best carriage varnish should 
now be added to bind it so that it will rub 
down easily, which fact cannot be proper! 
ascertained except by actual trial, iaannek 
as the drying properties of varnishes vary, 
and other causes influence the matter. If 
there be too much varnish in the stuff the 
work will be exceedingly difficult to cut 
down, and if too little, it is apt to break up 
in rubbing, so that it is always the safest 

lan to try the enamel color before commenc- 
ing anything important. 

3012. To Lay the Color on Enameled 
Wood. The color, being properly mixed, 
should be laid on the work in the ordinary 
manner, using it rather freely. It may be as 
well to state here that no filling should be 
pul upon new work without the same haying 

ad 2 or 3 coats of ordinary oil paint, nor on 
old work without its having one cvat. This 
gives a foulfdation for the filling. Successive 
coats of the filling should now be laid on the 
work until there is asuflicient thickness to 
cut down to a level surface. One day should 
intervene between cach coat, in order to allow 
it to harden in some degree. When a sufli- 
cient number of coats are put on (which nuin- 
ber will, of course, doiend upon the state of 
the work to be filled up), it should, stand for 
2 or 3 weeks, until it is thoroughly hard; it 
will then be ready for cutting down, which is 
to be done with a felt rubber, ground pumice 
stone, and water. 

3013. To Prepare the Rubber for 
Enameling Wood. The felt used should 
be such as the sculptors use for polishing 
marble, which varies in thickness from 4 to 4 
an inch, and about 3 inches square. This 
should be fastened with resinous gum to 
square pieces of wood of the same size, but 1 


hand inusing. These pieces of wood, covered 


with felt, may be made of any size or shape: 


to fit molded surfaces or other inequalities, 
3014. To Prepare the Pumice Stone 
for Enameling Wood. The pumice stone 
to be used shonld be of different degrees of 
fineness, and should be carefully selected, so 
as to be sure that it is free from any gritty 
substance. It is sold ready ground, but in 
situations where it cannot be conveniently 
got, it may be prepared from the lump, by 
grinding or crushing with a stone and muller, 
and then passed through fine sieves or mus- 
lin; by using these of different degrees of 


texture the ground pumice may be produced | 
reat. 

. e . . | 
care be exereised in this matter, it will be: 


of different degrees of fineness. Unless 


found that particles of grit will be mixed with 
it, Which make deep scratches on the work, 


thus causing endless trouble and annoyance, | 
The greatest eare| flour; if in water, with sponge and wash- 


besides spoiling the work. 
is also required in keeping the felt clean and 
free from grit. Many workmen are careless 


iday or two to harden. 
inch thick, so as to give a good hold for the’ 
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in this matter, and, wen working, set down 
the felt.on the step-ladder or floor, thus allow- 
ing particles of sand or grit to get upon it. 

3015. To Cut Down or Prepare the 
Surface for Polishing. In cutting down, 
itis best to use a piece of soft lump pumice 
stone to take off the rough parts. The work 
should then be wet with a sponge; the felt 
must first be soaked in water, then dipped 
into the powdered pumice, and the work 
rubbed with it, keeping it moderately wet, 
and rubbing with a circular motion, not 
straight up and down and across, and with a 
light touch, using only just as much pressure 
as Will cause the pumice to bite, which will 
be very clearly felt while the hand is in mo- 
tion. Care and patience are required to do 
this properly, for if the pressure be too great 
it forces the pumice into the body of the filling 
color, and scratches it Instead of cutting or 
grinding it fairly down. No hurry will avail 
in doing this work, it must have its time; 
hurry only defeats the end in view, and 
often causes much unnecessary labor. <A 
scrateh, caused by want of care and too much 
haste, will often throw the work back for 
days, and involve the cost and labor of. refill- 
ing. In practice the purpose is best answered 
by using the pumice stone, the coarser kind 
first, then the medium, and finishing with the 
finest last. It will be found advantageous to 
let a day elapse between the rubbing, for 
when the surface is cut down the filling will 
in all cases be softer underneath, and if it be 
allowed to stand for a day, the newly expored 
surface gets harder, and of course rubs down 
better, The pumice stone should be well 
washed off the work occasionally, in order to 
see What progress is being made, and if it re- 
quire more rubbing or not. If, after the first 
rubbing, the surface be found not sufficiently 
filled up, it may have one er mere additional 
coats of filling before much Jabor has been 
spent upon it. 

3016. To Polish the Filling. When 
sufficiently rubbed down with the pumice 
stone—that is to say, when it has been cut 
down to a fine, level, and uniform surface, 
(see No, 3015), the work should stand for a 
Tt will now depend en- 
tirely upon the work, as to whether it: must 
be polished upon the filling, or whether it wil 
have to be varnished and polixhed. If the 
filling be of the right color, and of one uni- 
form tint, it is best to be finished in this state, 
because it will have a surface and texture 
which cannot be got by any other means. 
Finished in this state it has all the uniJormity 
of surface and evidence of finish, without 
that appearance of varnish which is so ob. 
jectionable, After it has stood a day or two, 
the work must be polished in this way: 
Take a clean felt and rotten stone, either in 
oil or water, and with this rub the work as 
before, until the polish begins to appear; then 
tuke a boss (i.e. a ball of cotton wool in- 
closed in fine silk), put the rotten stone upon 
this and keep rubbing with the circular mo- 
tion until the polish is uniform and equal all 
over, The rotten stone must now be carefully 
cleaned off; if it be in oil, clean off with fine 


leather and water, taking care not to seratch, 
A clean damp chamois or wash-leather will 
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now bo required, which must be held in the 
left hand, leaving the right perfectly at liberty. 
Now use the bull of the right hand, press 
gently upon the panel, and draw it forwards 
_ or towards you. If this be done properly, it 
will bring up aclear polish upon the work. 
The hand should be kept slightly damp by 
drawing it across the leather almost every 
time the hand is drawn forward. If this be 
done effectually, a rustling sound will be pro- 
duced while the hand is in motion; if this be 
so, the polish will be sure to follow. The 

olish thus produced on the filling alone will 
have a beautiful soft appearance; but if the 
work has to be finished with a brilliant lustre, 
and to a high degree of polish, proceed as fol- 
lows: 

3017. To Finish Wood with a Bril- 
liant Polish. After being cut down with 
the punice and telt as directed in No 3015, 
the filling has to be coated with two or more 
coats of the best polishing copal varnish, havy- 
ing a quantity of the best tube flake white; 
this should be mixed with the varnish in suffi- 
cient quantity to form a creamy mixture, 
with which the work must be coated—one, 
two, or three coats, as may bedesirable. This 
should stand for 3 or 4 weeks, untilit becomes 
hard; forthe harder it is the better it will pol- 
ish. It must then be cut down with felt and 
the finest ground pumice stone in water, and 
polished with the rotten stone, as before de- 
scribed. By this means a bright and brilliant 
polish may be obtained, of a very enduring 
nature. The same process will of course an- 
swer for all varnished imitations of woods 
and marbles, and all work which will admit 
ef the application of oil varnishes. 


apanning is a kind of varnishing 
or lacquering, practiced in perfection by 
the Japanese, whence the name. The only 
difference between varnishing and japanning 
is that after the application of every coat of 


color or varnish, the object 80 varnished is} made without dryers. 


placed in an oven or chamber called a stove, 
at as high a temperature as can safely be em- 
ployed without injuring the articles or causing 
the varnish to blister or run. 

3019. To Prepare Metal for Japan- 
ning. Metal requires no other preparation 
than cleaning with turpentine, to free it from 
grease or oil, unless the latter should happen 
to be linseed oil, in which case the cleaning is 
gonerally dixpensed with, and the articles are 

laced in the stove and heated until the oil is 
baked nite hard. 

3020. To are Wood for Japan- 

i Wood that is intended to be used for 
the best japanned work, requires to be thor- 
oughly dried before it is made up, otherwise 
it will be subject to all the evils of shrinking, 
warping, and splitting, when exposed to the 
heat of the stove. To avoid these evils, the 
wood, after having been well seasoned in the 
usual manner, by exposure to the air, is sawn 
out neurly to the required forms, and baked 
for several days in the japanner’s stove, the 
heat of whieh is gradually increased; and the 
wood i3 afterwards worked up into chairs, 
tables, trays, and similar peice which are 
afterwards again exposed to the heat of the 
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stove, and any cracks or other imperfections, 
that may be thus rendered apparent, are care- 
fully stopped with putty or white lead before 
the japanning Is commenced. 

3021. To Prepare the Ground for 
Ja i For black japanned work, the 
ground is first prepared with a coating of 
black, made by mixing dross ivory black to a 
proper consistence with dark colored anime 
varnish, as this gives a blacker surface than 
could be produced by japan alone. If the 
surface is required to he polished, five or six 
coats of japan are necessary to give sufficient 
body to prevent the japan from being rubbed 
through 1n polishing. 

3022. to Make Black Japan Varnish. 
Melt together 50 pounds Naples asphaltum 
and 8 pounds dark guin anime, and boil for 2 
hours in 12 gallons linseed oil; then melt 10 
pounds dark gum amber, and boil it with 2 
gallons ised cil: add this to the other, with 
@ sufficient quantity of dryers, and boil for 2 
hours longer, or until a little of the mass, 
when cooled, may be rolled into pills; then 
withdraw the heut, and afterwards thin down 
with 30 gallons oil of turpentine. This is ex- 
cellent for either wood or metals... 

3023, Flexible Black Japan Varnish. 
A good black japan is made of burnt umber, 
4 ounces; true asphaltum, 2 ounces; and 
boiled oil, 2 quarts. Dissolve the asphaltum 
at first in a little oil, using a moderate heat; 
then add the umber, ground in oil, and lastly, 
the rest of the oil, and incorporate thoroughly. 
Thin with turpentine. Itis a flexible japan, 
and may be used on metal work which requires 
to be bent somewhat. 

3024. Colored Japan. For culored 
works no japan is used, but they are painted 
with ordinary painters’ colors, ground with 
linseed oil or turpentine, and mixed with 
anime varnish; and the work is dried in the 
oven in the same manner as the black japan. 
To protect the colors, and give brillianey and 
durability to the surface, the work is after- 
wards varnished with copal or anime varnish, 
2 or 3 coats of varnish 
suffice for ordinary works, and 5 or 6 for the 
best works that are polished. Very pale 
varnish is of course required for light colors. 
Ornamental devices are painted on the ob- 
Jects in the usual manner, after the general 
color of the ground has been laid on. The 
colors are dried in the stove, and the work is 
finally varnished and polished just the same 
as plain colors, but more carefully. 

3025. Transparent Japan Varnish. 
Oil turpentine, & ounces; oil lavender, 6 
ounces; camphor, 1 drachm; bruised copal, 
2 ounces; dissolve. Used for tin, &c. Quick 
drying copal varnish is usually substituted. 

3026. To Color Japan Varnish. The 
above is a transparent japan, but by the fol: 
lowing modifications any or all of the various 
colors may be made from it. It is indispen: 
sable that the colors be ground to an ime 
palpable powder before mixing with the var- 
nish, and should then be thoroughly ground 
with the varnish, otherwise it is preferable to 
apply the color first as a paint, and varnish 
afterwards with the above transparent japan. 
Previous to varnishing a painted surface, it 
should be cut down with pulverized pumicee 
stone, &c., as directed in No. 3015, 
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3027. To Color Japan Blue. Indigo} [da Japanning. biiice Gees 


and Prussian blue, both finely pulverized, of peculiarity in the Indian methed ia 
each $ ounce; spirits of turpentine, 1 pint. the cimbossing, or raising the figures, &e., 
Mix well and strain. Or ue verditer glazed’ apoye the surface or grou..d, and the metallic 
With Prussian ue or smalt; mix with the 4p pronze-like hue of the several designs; the 
varnish in No. 3020. grotesque appearance of the several crna- 

3028. To Color Japan Red. Ver- ments, whether figures, landscapes, or what- 
milion makes a fine scarlet, but its appearance | ever other designs they are embellished with, 
in japanned work is much improved by glazing | peing so totally different from every principic 
it with a thin coat of lake, or even rose pink. | of perspective, and 80 opposite to every “den 
Or: Take spirits of turpentine, 4 pint; add| we have of correct drawing. Nothing but 
cochineal, 4 ounce; let stand 15 hours, and 


the study of Chinese models themselves will 
strain. Add to the transparent varmish (see | enable the workmen to imitate, with any de- 
No. 3025) to suit the fancy. : 


gree of precision, their several characteristics. 
3029. To Color Japan Yellow.| 3039. Ground for Chinese Japan. 
King’s yellow, turpeth mineral (subsulphate | Mix any quantity of the finest whiting to the 
of mercury), and Dutch pink, all form very | consistency of paint, with isinglass size; lay 
bright yellows, and the latter is very cheap. | on your wood 2 or 3 coats, observing to put it 
Seed lac varnish assimilates with yellow very | on evenly and smoothly, and not too thick ; 
well; and when they are required very bright, ‘let it drv; then rub it cently with a soft rag 
an improvement may be effected by infusing and water till the surface is quite level and 
turmeric in-the varnish which covers the | polished ; ifa small portion of honey is added 
ground, Or: Take 1 ounce of pulverized root | to the mixture, it will render it less liable to 
of curcuma and stir of it into 1 pint of the;crack or peel off. If the ground is to be 
transparent varnish (sce No. 3025) until the | black, which is most usual, give it a coat or 
color pleases you; let stand a few hours, and | two of the black japan mentioned in the com- 
strain. mon method of japanning (see No, 38022), and 
30380 To Color Japan Green. Dis-|it is prepared for the figures, &e. 
tilled verdigris laid on a ground of leaf gold| 3040. Plaster Ground for Chinese 
produces the brightest of all greens; other; Japan. Mix fine plaster of Paris with size 
preete may be formed by mixing King’s yel- | not too thick, and apply it quickly, for it soon 
ow and bright Prussian blue, or turpeth! gets hard. Two coats, in most instances, will 
mineral and Prussian blue, or Dutch pink and be sufficient. After it is quite dry, polish it 
verdigris. Mix with varnish. (See Nos. 3025 | with fine glass paper, and rub it with a wet 
and 1421.) soft cloth; then give it 2 or 3 coats of drying 
8031. To Color Japan O . Mix linseed oil, or as much as it will seak up. 
a little red with yellow until the desired color; When dry, it is ready for japanning. 
is obtained; and add to transparent japan. 3041. To Trace Designs on the 
(See No. 3025.) Ground. Having drawn the figures on a 
8032. To Color Japan White. White: piece of white paper either with ink or pencil, 
grounds are obtained with greater difficulty | rub the back of it with fine chalk or whiting, 
than any other. One of the best is prepared | and shake all the loose powder off; lay it on 
by grinding up flock-white, or zinc-white,|the ground, and trace or go over every part 
with 4 of its weight of starch, and drying it; |} ofthe outline with the end cf a blunt bodkin, 
it is then teuipered, like the other colors,/or other similar instrument; you will then 
using the mastich varnish for common uses; haveasketeh in faint outline on your ground. 
and that of the best. copal for the finest. Then proceed to putin the figures, &e., with 
30383. To Color Japan Pink. Mix) any desired color, or bronze them. 
sufficient red (see No, 2028) with transparent| 8042. To Raise Figures on the 
varnish (sce No, 3025) to give the desired tint | Work. Prepare a mixture of whiting and 
of pink. size (some prefer the whites of eggs), cf a 
3034. To Color Japan Purple. Mix consistency to flow freely from the pencil, 
red and bine together, and add to the varnish. | the hairs of which must be rather long. Be. 
(See No. 3025.) vin with a figure, or other part—but do not 
3035. To Color Japan Violet. Aj do too much at a time—and trace the outline 
violet japan may be obtained by mixing correctly, with a free hand; then take a piece 
purple (see No. 3034), and white (see No. of stick pointed at the end, dip it into the 
3032), with transparent japan (see No. 3025.) composition, and fill up the inside of the out- 
8036. To Color Japan Brown. For/line. Continue to put more of the mixture 
brown japanned works, the clear japan alone | on till it is raised sufiiciently above the sur- 
is used as the ground, or uinber is mixed with) face. Let it get quite dry, and then polish it 
the papan to give the required tint, and the | with a small camel’s-hair pencil and clean 
work is afterwards dried in the oven, in the; water, so as to make it perfectly smooth and 
same manner as black japan. level. Care must be taken in this process, 
3037. To Japan Old Tea-Trays. | that the composition is not too thin, or it will 
First clean them thoroughly with soap and | spread beyond the bounds of the outline, but 
water and a little rotten-stone; then dry just so thick as to drop from the stick. Some 
them by wiping and exposure at tho fire. mix with the whiting a portion of flake-white, 
Now get some good copal varnish, mix with | or dry white-Jead. This is an improvement, 
it soine bronze powder, and apply with asand for very particular work should be 
brush to the denuded parts, after which set, adopted. 
the tea-tray in an oven, at a heat of 212° to} 3043. To Japan Work-Boxes and 
300°, until the varnish is dry. Two coats;Fancy Articles. There ix a very pretty 
wil] make it equal to new, method of ornamenting boxes, cabinets, &6s 
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so that the figures appear of the color of the 
wood, and the ground black or colored 5 this, 
by many, is produced hy first tracing out the 
pattern, and then pricking in) those parts 
Which shall appear as the ground, either 
black or any color at fancy. This is a very 
tedious process, and even when finished with 
the greatest care, will not appear regular or 
well defined in the pattern. The following 
method will be found very expeditious, and 


at the sume time very correct; it is but little. 


known, and, as such, will to the practical 
japanner be the more acceptable. It may 
also be applied to many other purposes than 
here alluded to. The following preparation 
is necessary, and mnay be termed the stopping 
out mixture; it is made by dissolving the 
best white bees’ wax in spirits of turpentine 
till it is of the consisteney of varnish. Keep 
this mixture in a bottle, and, when wanted 
for use, mix sufficient for your present pur- 
pose with white lead in powder, or ike 
white, to give it a body—but not too thick, 
only so that it will flow freely from the brush. 
Having traced the design, go over those 
parts which are to remain of the color of the 
wood, and let it dry; then mix ivory-black 
(or other color as may be required), in very 
fine powder, with parchment or isinglass size, 
and go evenly and smoothly over every part 
of the work, It will now appear wholly 
black, or of whatever color that was mixed 
with the size. Let the whole get thoroughly 
dry; then, with a stiff brush dipped in plain 
spirits of turpentine, rub the whole of the 
work well, and those parts that have been 
gone over with the stopping-out mixture, 
will come off, leaving the black or other color 
verfect.. It will then appear as if the work 
ad been pricked in, but much sharper, and 
will, if carefully done, have a beautiful effect. 
You have now nothing more to do than var- 
nish the work, as usual, and polish it as 
directed in Nos. 2979, &e. To finish the work 
in the manner of Indian japan, give it 8 or 
10 coats of varnish, so that it will bear pol- 
ishing. 
3044. Sealing-Wax Varnish. For 
fancy work, this has of late years been much 
used, and, if well apphed aud the wax good, 
will be a very good iniitation of India japan. 
The method of making the varnish or japan 
is very easy, being stmply reducing the wax 
to a coarse powder, and pouring the’ best 
spirits of wine on it in a bottle, and letting it 
gradually dissolve without heat, shaking the 
bottle occasionally till itas all dissolved. A 
2 ounce stick of the best wax will be enough 
for + pint of spirits, 


the varnish may be varied by using different- 
ly colored wax. The finest vermilion seal- 
Ing-wax makes the best varnish, the other 
colors not flowing quite as well; white seal- 
Ing-wax is very apt to clot when drying. As 
this varnish dries very quickly, it should not 
be made until it is wanted for use. 


acquers, Lacquers areused upon 
polished metals and wood to impart the 
appearance of gold. 
different depths and shades of colgr, it is best 


| Much depends on the | 
goodness of the sealing-wax, and the color of 


As they are wanted of 
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‘to keep a concentrated solution of each color- 
‘Ing ingredient ready, so that it may at any 
itime be added to produce any desired tint. 
| Lacquer should always stand till it is quite 
fine, before it is used. 

3046. To Lacquer Brass Work. If 
the work is old, clean it first, according to the 
directions hereafter given; butif new, it will 
‘merely require to be freed from dust, and 
rubbed with a piece of wash-leather, to make 
itas bright as possible. Put the work on a 
hot iron plate (or upon the top of the stove), 
till itis moderately heated, but not too hot, 
or it will blister the lacquer; then, according 
to the color desired, take of the following 
preparations, and, making if warm, lay hold 
of the work with @ pair of pincers or pliers, 
and with a soft brush apply the lacquer, being 
careful not to rub it on, bat stroke the brush 
gently one way, and place the work on the 
hot plate again till the varnish is hard; but 
do not let it remain too long. Experience 
will best tell you when it should be removed. 
Some, indeed, do not place it on the stove or 
plate a second time. If it should not be quite 
covered, you may repeat it carefully; and, if 
pains be taken with the lacquer, it will look 
equal to metal gilt. 

3047. To Clean Old Brass Work for 
Lacquering. Make a strong lyre of wood- 
ashes, which may be strengthened by soap- 
lees; putin the brass-work, and the lacquer 
will soon come off; then have ready a mix- 
ture of aquafortis and water,  sufliciently 
Istrong to take off the dirt; wash it afterwards 
in clean water, and lacquer it with such of 
the following compositions as may be most 
suitable to the work. 

3048. To Make Gold Lacquer for 
Brass. Rectified spirits of wine, 4 pint; 
mix ¢ pound of seed-lac, picked clean, and 
clear of all pieces (as upon that depends the 
beauty of the Jacquer) with the spirits of 
wine; keep them in a@ warm place, and shake 
them repeatedly. When the seed-lac is quite 
dissolved, it is fit for use. 

3049. Gold Lacquer. Put into a clean 
four gallon tin, 1 pound ground turmeric, 1} 
ounces powdered gamboge, 34 ounces pow- 
dered gum-sandarach, } pound shellac, and 2 
gallons spirits of wine, After being agitated, 
dissolved, and strained, add 1 pint of turpen- 
tine varnish, well mixed. 

3050. Gold Colored Lacquer for 
Watch Keys, Etc. Seed-lac, 6 ounces; 
amber, 2 ounces; gamboge, 2 ounces; extract 
of red sandal wood in water, 24 grains; dra- 
-gon's blood, 60 grains; oriental saffron, 36 
grains; pounded glass, 4 ounces; pure alco- 
hol, 36 ounces. The seed-lae, amber, gam- 
boge, and dragon’s blood inust be pounded 
very fine on porphyry or clean marble, and 
hinixed with the pounded glass. Over this 
‘mixture is poured the tincture formed by in- 
fusing the saffron and the extract of sandal 
wood in the aleohol for 24 hours. Metal ar- 
ticles that are to be covered with this varnish 
are heated, and, if they are of a kind to admit 
of it, are immersed in packets. The tint of 
the varnish may be varied in any degree re- 
quired, by altering the proportions of the col- 
loring quantities according to circumstances, 

3051. Deep Gold Lacquer. Seed-lac, 3 
ounces; tunneric, 1 ounce; dragon’s blood, 3 
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ounce; alcohol, 1 pint. Digest for a plat ounces; oriental saffron, 4 grains; seed-lac, 
frequently shaking, decant and filter. Deep) 2 ounces; pounded gias:, 6 ounces; pure al- 
gold colored. cohol, forty ounces, The dragon's blood, gum 
3052. Dark Gold Colored Lacquer. clemi, seed-lne, and gamboge, are all pounced 
Strongest alcohol, 4 ounees ; Spanish annotto, ; and mixed with the glass, Over thet is 
8 grains; powdered turmeric, 2 drachms; red poured the tincture obtained by infusing tbe 
saunders, 12 grains. Infuse and add shellac, , saffron and terra merita in the alcohol fr 24 
etc., as to the pale tin lacquer (see No. 30528), hours, This tincture, before being poured 
and when dissolved add 30 drops of spirits of} over the dragon's blood, etc., should be : train- 
turpentine. ed through a piece of clean Jinen cloth, and 
3053. Gold Lacquer. Ground turmeric, strongly squeezed. If the dragon’s blood 
1 pound; gamboge, 14 ounces; gum sand-' gives too high a color, the quantity may be 
arach, 34 pounds; shellac 4 pound; all in pow- ‘lessened according to cirenmstance:, The 
der; rectified spirit of wine, 2 gallons, Dis- same is the case with the other eoloring mat. 
solve, strain, and add turpentine varnish, 1 ters. Tn choosing the terra inerita, telect 
pint. that which is sound and compact. This lac- 
3054. Brass Lacquer. Take 8 ounces; quer has a very good effect when apphed to 
shellac, 2 ounces sandarach, 2 ounces annotto, | many cast or moulded articles uced in orna- 
¢ ounce dragon’s blood resin, 1 gallon of menting furniture, the irregilarity cf surface 
spirits of wine. The article to be lacquered | of which would render it Cidicult, if not im- 
should be heated slightly, and the lacquer possible, to poli hin te ordinary manner. 
applied by means of w soft camel's-hair brush.! 8063, To Make Lacquer of Various 
3055. Pale Brass Lacquer. Juke 2 Tints. Put 4 eenees bet pum gamboge 
gallons spirits of wine, 3 ounces cape aloes into 32 Sica ee of turpentine; 4 cunces 
eut small, 1 pound fine pale shellac, 1 ounce dragon's blood into the same quantity of 


gamboge cut small. Digest for a week, | spirits of turpentine as the gamboge, and 1 
shake frequently, deeant and filter, onnee annotto into 8 ounees of the same 


3056. Lacquer for Bronzed Dipped <pirits. The 3 mixtures should be mace in 
‘Work. A Jacquer for bronzed dipped work | different vessels. They should then be kept 
may be made thus: Aleohol, 12 gallons; seed- | for about two weeks ia warm place, and as 
lac, 9 pounds; turmeric, 1 pound to the gal- much exposed to the sun as possible. At the 
lon; Spanish saffron, 4 ounces. The saffron’ end of that time they will be fit for use; and 
may be omitted if the Jacquer is to be very | any desired tints may be obtained by making 
light. & composition from them, with such propor- 

3057. Lacquer for Tin Plate. Rest! tions of each liquor as the nature of the color 
alcohol, 8 ounces; turmeric, 4 drachms; hay | desired will point out. 
saffron, 2 scruples; dragon’s blood, 4 scru-| 8064. Durable and Lustrous Black 
ples; red saunders, 1) seruple; shellac, 1! Coating for Metals. The bottom of a 
ounce; gtun sandarach, 2 drachmes; gum /evlindrical iron pot, which should be about 
mastich, 2 drachms; Canada balsam, 2,18 inches in height, is covered half an inch 
drachins; when dissolved, add spirits of tur-’ with powdered bituminous coal; a grate is 


pentine, 80 drops, {then putin and the pot filled with the articles 
3058. Pale Tin Lacquer. SOUT to be varnished. Articles of cast iron, iron 
alcohol, 4 ounces; powdered turmeric, 2 | wire, brass, zine, steel, tinned iron, &e., may 


drachins; hay saffron, 1 seruple; dr: IZON’s | be subjected to the rame treatment. The 
blood in powder, 2 scruples; red sanders, 3! cover is then put on and the pot heated over 
seruple, Infuse this Mixture inthe cold foréa coke fire under a well-drawing chimney, 
48 hours, pour off the clear, and strain the: Inthe beginning the moisture only evaporates, 
rest; then add powdered shellac, 4 ounce; but soon the coking commences, and deep 
sandarach, 2 drachin; mastich, 1b drachm; | brown vapors escape, which irritate the threat. 
Canada balsam, 1 drachm. Dissolve this in] When the bottom of the pot has been heated 
the cold by frequent agitation, laying the: for 15 minutes to a dull red heat, the ccal has 
bottle on its side, to present a greater surface been mostly converted into coke; the pet is 
to the alcohol, When dissolved, add 40 drops | then removed from the fire, and after standing 
Of spirits of turpentine. 10 minutes opened for evaporation, «ail the 

3059. Iron Lacquer. Take 12 parts! articles will be found covered with the above 
amber, 12 parts turpentine, 2 parts resin, 2/ described coating. This lacquer is ne t only 
parts asphaltum, 6 parts drying oil, Or, 3) a protection against oxidation of metals, but 
pounds asphaltum, § pound shellac, 1 gallon, will stand also a considerable heat, only dis- 
turpentine. appearing at beginning redness, and therefore 

3060. Red Lacquer. Tako 2 gallons: its useful application for ovens and furnaces, 
spirits of wine, Lo pound dragon's blood, 3 The coating produced is thin, lustrous, aud 
ounds Spanish annotto, 44 pounds gum san- | cannot easily be scratched. Fine iron ware 
aah, 2pintsturpentine. Made as pale brass articles, such as sieves, are in this manner 
lacquer. coated with rem: arkable evenness, Which can- 
~ 3061. Red Lacquer. Spanish annotto, not be accomplished in any other way. Ar- 
3 pounds; dragon's bleed, 1 pound; 5 nm ticles made of tin, or soldered, cannot be +ub- 
kandarach, 8} pounds; rectified spirit, 2 gal- jected to this process, as they would fuse. 
lons; turpentine varnish, 1 quart. Dissolve and Smaller articles, ike hooks and eves, receive 
mix as the last. this coating by heating them together with 

3062. Lacquer for Philosophical In- small pieces cf bituminous coal ina cylindrical 
struments, Gamboge, 14 ounces; gum san- sheet iren drum like that used for roasting 
darach, 4 Ces gum elemi, 4 ounces; best coffee, until they present the desired lustrous 
dragon’s bleod, 2 ounces; terra merita, 14. black appearance. 
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reservation of Leather. | solve a piece of paraffine the size of a hickory 

! say 130° or 140° Fahr. The readiest way to 
winter deprives leather of its vitality, render-| £¢t pure paraftine is to take a piece of paraffine 
ing it liable to break and crack. Patent candle. Rub this solution on your boots 


leather particularly is often destroyed in this | bout once a month; they can be blacked in 
manner. When leather becomes so warm; the meantime, If the oil should make the 


and women ts boots and shoes during 


as to give off the smell of leather, it is 
singed. Next to the singeing caused by fire 
heat, is the heat and dampness caused by the 


leather too stiff, decrease the proportion of 
| paraffine, and vice versa, A gentleman who 

ax tried this says:—IL have used this for 8 
years past, and boots have lasted me two 


covering of rubber. Close rubber shoes de- 
stroy the strength of leather. The practice 
of washing harness in warm water and with 
soap is very damaging. Ifa coat of oil is put 
ou bnmediately after washing, the damage is 
repaired, No harness is ever so soiled that a 
damp sponge will not remove the dirt; but, ; ; 
even when the s OnE is applied, it is always ounce pure bottle I ndia-rubber shavings in 1 
useful to add as ight coat of oil by the use of, quart neat’s foot oil, and add 2 ounces tallow. 
another sponge. All varnishes, and all black-; This makes a fine waterproof composition 
ing containing the properties of varnish should ; for boots, and ix reeommended to xportsmen, 
be avoided. Tgnorant and indolent hostlers 3072. Polish for Patent Leather 
are apt to use such substances on their har- Goods. Take ! pound molasses or sugar, 1 
ness as will give the most immediate effect, ounce cum-aralie, and 2 pounds ivory black ; 
and these, as & general thing, are most de- boil them well together, then let the vessel 
structive to the leather. stand until quite cooled, and the contents are 

3066. To Restore the Lustre of, xettled; after which, bottle off. This is an 
Leather. When harness loses its lustre and) excellent reviver, and may be used asa black- 
turns brown, which almost any leather will) ing im the ordinary way, no brushes for polish- 


Winters, the uppers always remaining soft, 
and never cracking. I bave tried bees’ wax, 
resin, tar, etc., but never found any other pre- 
paration half so good. 

3071. Sportsmen’s Waterproof Com- 
position for Boots. Dissolve by heat 1 


do after long exposure to the air, the harness 
should be given a new coat of grain: black. 
Before using this grain black, the grain) sur- 
face should be well washed with potash wa- 
ter until all the grease is killed, and after the 
application of the grain black, oil and tallow 
should be applied to the surface, This will 
not only fasten the color, but make the 
leather flexible. Harness which is grained 
ean Le cleaned with kerosene or spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

3067. To Restore Softness to Leather. 
To restore the softness and pliancy of leather 
which has become hard by biging heen wet, 
apply neat’s foot oil and rub it in, Castor oil 
is a good substitute for neat’s foot oil for soft- 
ening leather belts, boots and harness. But 
the best oil for harness, is 1 quart neat’s foot 
oli, 4 ounces beefs tallow, and 3 table-spoon- 
fulx lampblack; add 4 ounces bees’ wax for 
use In summer weather, 

3068. To Restore the Lustre of Mo- 
rocco. 
& varnishing with the white of anege. 
with a sponge, 

3069. To Make Boots Waterproof. 
Beef tallow, 4 ounces; resin, 1 ounce; bees’ 
wax, L ounce; melt together. Add, when 
cold, a quantity of neat's foot oil equal to the 
mass, Apply with arag, warming the boots 
before a fire, to the soles as well as uppers, 
and rubin well with the hand. Two apphica- 
tions will make the boots thoroughly water- 
proof and still keep them soft. We, however, 
do not approve of such preparations, as the 
feet generally perspire more than any other 


Apply 


portions of the body, and any waterproof 


preparations apphed to boots prevent the 
perspiration from escaping, and Keep the feet 
wet and cold. The New Eneland fishermen 
preserve their boots waterproof by this ineth- 
od, which, it is said, has been in use among 
them above 100 years. 

3070. To Make Boots Water-Tight. 
In a pint of best winter-strained lard oil, dis- 


The lustre of Morocco is restored by! 


ing being required. 

3073. Glycerine Composition for 
, Leather. Ax is well known, glycerine has 
‘found extensive application in tanning, as it 
has been discovered that it adds materially to 
the elasticity and strength of the. leather, 
Especially has it been found of great value in 
'protecting leather bands of machinery from 
cracking and drying. The partialiy tanned 
}leather is immersed for considerable time in 
a bath of glyveerme, by which the pores are 
filled and such an elasticity and softness is 
imparted that objects manufactured fram it 
hare much Jess Jiable to break. In order to 
prepare a neutral gutta-percha composition 
with glycerine, take 3 to 4 pounds lampblack, 
& pound burnt bones (burnt ivory), cover up 
in asuitable vessel with 5 pounds glycerine 
and 5 pounds common syrup, and stir well 
until the whole is intimately mixed and free 
from lumps. 4 or 5 ounces of gutta-percha, 
‘finely cut, are to be put into a kettle, and 
atter melting must be mixed with 20 ounces 
of sweet oil and dissolved, and 2 ounces of 
stearine added. While still warm the gutta- 
percha solution must be incorporated with 
‘the syrup and Jampblack, and after this is 
‘done, 10 onnces of Senegal gum dissolved in 
Br pounds of water is also added. In order 
to Impart an agreeable odor to the mass @ 
osmall quantity of rosemary or lavender oil 
may be introduced. Tn using, the glycerine 
gutta-percha paste must be diluted with 3 or 
4 parts of water. It gives a fine Instre, anc, 
ax it contains no acid, it does not injure the 
Teather, but makes it soft and elastic and adds 
very much to its durability. 

3074. To Preserve and Clean Har- 
ness. In the first place, subject the harness 
tol or 2 couts (as the leather may need) of 
lampblack and castor oil, warmed sufficient. 
ly to make it penetrate the leather readily. 
Then make about 2 quarts of warm soap-suds, 
and with & sponge wash the harness. When 
‘dry, rub it over with a mixture of oil and tal- 
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low, equal parts, with sufficient lampblack to 
give it color; or, what Is better, Prussian blue, 
which gives it a new and fresh look. This 
scinpeund should be apphed= sparingly and 
well rubbed in, which cau be quickly done 
and will leave a smooth and clean surface. 

3075. Harness Polish. Take 2 ounces 
mutton suet, 6 ounces bees’ wax, 6 ounces 
powdere 1 sugar candy, 2 ounces soft soap, and 
1 ounce indigo or lanpblack. Dissolve the 
soap in? pint of water; then add the other 
ingredients; melt and mix together; add a 
gill of turpentine, Lay it on the harness 
with a sponge, and polish off with a brush. 

3076. To Clean Leather. Uncolored 
leather may be cleaned by applying a solution 
of oxalic acid with a sponge. Dissolve in 
warm water. 

3077. To Take Oil Out of Leather. 
Use strong (F. F. F. PF.) aqua) ammonia, 
which will take oil out without injury to the 
leather. It must be used 2 or 3 times in 
order to get it allout. First use it and let the 
leather stand until more comes out, and ap- 
ply again. This is the only thing that will 
take it out. and not hurt the leather. 

3078. Dubbing for Leather. Mix 2 
pounds black resin, 1 pound tallow with 1 
gallon train oil. 

3079. Jet for Harness and Boots. 
Dissolve 3 sticks of the best black sealing- 
wax in $ pint spirits of wine; keep ina 
glass bottle, and shake well previous to use. 
Applied with a sott sponge. This gives the 
leather a fine black surface, which, however, 
is apt to crack more or less. 

3080. Shoemakers’ Black. A solu- 
tion of green copperas (sulphate of iron) in 
about 12 times its weight in water. It is 
used to black leather which has been tanned 
with bark or other astringent matter, and to 
the cdges of the soles ete., with a feather or 
brush. . 

3081. Harness Liquid Blacking. 
Dissolve by heat, 4 ounces glue or gelatine 
and 3 ounces gum arabic im } pint water; add 
7 ounces molasses and 5 ounces ivery black in 
very fine powder; gently evaporate until of a 
proper consistence when cold, stirring all the 
time, Keep in corked bottles, 

3082. Harness Waterproof Paste 
Blacking. Melt together 2 ounces mutton 
suet aud 6 ounces bees’ wax; add 6 ounces 
sugar candy, 2 ounces soft soap, 24 ounces 


lampblack, and 4 ounce indigo in fine pow- : 
der; when thoroughly mixed add } pint ot 


oil of turpentine; put into pots or tins. 


38083. Harness Waterproor Cake 


Blacking. Melt 1 pound bees’ wax, 1 ounce | 


Prussian blue ground in 2 ounces Jinseed oil, 
$ pound ivory black, 3 ounces oil of turpen- 


tine and 1 ounce copal varnish; mix well to-, 


gether and form into cakes whilst warm. 

3084. Harness Waterproof Blacking. 
Mix the same ingredients as in the last re- 
evipt, and while bot add 4 ounces soft soap 
and 6 ounces more oil of turpentine; put the 
paste into pots or tins, 
blackings will injure the leather. 

3085. To Apply Harness Biacking. 
Spread a very little of the blacking evenly on 
the surface of the leather, and polish by gen- 
tle friction with a brush or an old handker- 
chief. Paste blacking is thinned with water. 


None of the above | 


BOOT AND SHOE BLACKING. 


1 


6 
 PRoot and Shoe Blacking. 
: The manipulations required for paste 
and Hquid blacking are the same, the differ- 
ence inthe two being the quantity of Hquid 
added. Thus, by diluting paste blacking 
with water or beer bottoms, 1t may be con- 
verted into liquid blacking of a sinnlar quality, 
and, by using less fluid matter, the ingredients 
of liquid blacking will produce paste blacking. 
One thing must, however, be observed, and 
that is, that the ivory-black used for liquid 
Hblacking must be reduced to a much finer 
powder than for paste blacking, as, if this be 
| net attended too, it will settle to the bottom, 
and be with difficulty diffused again through 
ithe liquid. For those persons who do not 
‘like the use of blacking containing oil of 
vitriol, the first of the forms given below, 
either for paste or liquid, may be adopted. 
The vitriol, however, greatly contributes to 
promote the shining properties of the black- 
Ing, and in small quantives is not so injurious 
.to the leather as has been falsely represented, 
vas it wholly unites itself to the lime of the 
phosphate contained in the ivory-black, and 
is thus partly neutralized. This ts the reason 
why lampblack should never be employed 
for Dlacking, as it has no earthy base to ab- 
sorb or neutralize the acid, which would then 
“prove very hurtful to the leather. Oil of 
vitriol is now employed in the manulacture of 
all the most aaleunitea shining blackings. 
The addition of white of eggs, isinglass, gum- 
arabic, and similar articles to blacking, alwayy 
pose injurious, as they tend to stiffen the 

eather and to make it crack. 

3087. Liquid Blacking. Ivory-black, 
“in fine powder, L pound; molasses, # pound; 
‘sweet oil, 2 ounces; beer and vinegar, of each 
i] pint. Rubtogether the first three until the 
‘oil be perfectly killed, then add the beer and 

Vinegar. : 

3088. Fine Liquid Blacking. Ivory- 
Ylack and molasses, of cach 1 pouna; sweet 
oil and oil of vitriol, of cach } pound. Mix 

the first three as before, then graduaily add 
ithe vitriol, diluted with thriee its weight of 
water; mix well, and let it stand for 3 hours, 
when it may be reduced to @ proper consist- 
ence with water or sour beer, 

| 3089. an pre Jet Blacking. Ivory- 
black and molasses, of each ¢ pound; ol of 
vitriol, 1 ounce; sweet oil, 2 ounces; scur 
beer, L pmt; finish as last receipt. 

3090. Good Liquid Blacking. Ivory- 
black, 7 pounds; molasses, 6 pounds; sweet 
‘ou, 1 pound; oof vitriol, 4 pound; sufficient 
water; finish as in No, 80Rr, 

3091. Liquid Blacking. Ivory-black, 
3 ewt.; crude molasses, 2 ewt. 3; linseed oil, 
3 gallons; oil of vitriol, 20 pounds ; sufficient 
water to finish as in No. JOR, 

3092. Bryant and James’ Patent 
Liquid Blacking. 15 ounces caoutchoue 
are to be dissolved in about 9 pounds hot 
rape oil, To this solution 60° pounds of fine 
ivory-black and 45 pounds molasses are to be 
added, along with 1 pound finely ground 
eu-arabic. previously dissolved in 20 gallons 
Vinegar. These mixed ingredients are to be 
‘finely triturated ina paint-nill tll the mix- 
ture becomes perfectly smooth. To this 
;varnish 12 pounds sulphune acid are to be 

how added in small successive quantities, 


| 
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with powerful stirring for half an hour; at|/second mixture, while quite hot, is stirred in- 
the end of which time 3 pounds of finely-!to the first; aud then a further addition of 
ground gum-arabic are added; after which 10 ounces gum Senegal, dissolved in about 3 
the stirring is repeated half an hour every | quarts water, is added. This compound is 
day for 14 days longer, when the liquid black-| the stock; for use, it should be diluted with 
ing is ready for use. about 3 times its quantity of warm water. 
3093. Pasts Blacking. Molasses, 1/ 3101. Day and Martin’s Blacking. 
pound; ivory-black, 1} pounds; sweet oil, 2] According to Mr. W.C. Day, the method of 
ounces; rub together as betore (see No. 3088); | making the famous ‘ Day and Martin’s Black- 
then add a little lemon juice or strong vine- jing” is as follows: Bone-black in a state of 
gar. pewder, is mixed with sperm oil until the 
8094. Brilliant Paste Blacking. |two are thoroughly incorporated. Sugar or 
Ivory-black, 2 pounds; molasses, 1 pound; | molasses is then mixed with a simall portion 
olive oil and oil of vitriol, of each } pound; |; of vinegar and added to the mass. Oil of 
suticient water, as before. vitriol is next added, and when all efferves- 
8095. Fine Paste Blacking. Ivory-|cence has ceased, more vinegar is poured in 
black, 28 pounds; molasses, 21 pounds; j until the mixture is of a proper consistency, 
common oil, 1 quart; oil of vitriol, 3 pounds; | This constitutes the liquid blacking of the 
sufficient water, as before. above-named manufacturers. 
3096. Fine Oil Paste Blacking. 


Ivory-black, 3 > cwt.; common molasses, 2 


ewt.; linseed oil and vinegar bottoms, of ; 
each 3 gallons; oil of vitriol, 28 pounds; ethod of Marbling 
sufficient water, mix as before. Books. This is performed by 


8097. Oil Paste Blacking. Ivory-) laying the color on the edges with a brush, 
black, 2 pounds; molasses, 4 or 5 ounces;|or by means of a wooden trough and gum- 
oil of vitriol, 2 ounces; tanners’ oil, 5 ounces! water as follows :—Provide a wooden trough, 
(if this cannot be obtained, then use 4 ounces | 2 inches deep, 6 inches wide, and the length 
best tallow); gum-arabic, 1 ounce. Mix the; of a super-royal sheet; boil in a brass or cop- 
oil and vitriol together, and let it stand 24; per pan any quantity of linseed and water 
hours; dissolve the gum in acupful of warm | until a thick mucilage is formed; strain it 
water; then add 3 table-spoonfuls of best into the trough, and let it cool; then grind 
vinegar; heat it and mix with the oil, &e.,!on a marble slab any of the following colors 
and then add the ivory-black, molasses, and) in small beer, For— 
white of 2 eggs. Blue, Prussian blue or indige., 

3098. Real Japan Paste Blacking.|} Jed, rose-pink, vermilion, or drop lake. 


Take 3 ounces ivory-black, 2 ounces coarse! Yellow, King’s yellow, yellow ochre, &e. 


sugar, L ounce sulphuric acid, 1 ounce muri- White, flake white. 
atic acid, L lemon, 1 table-spoonful sweet oil, |) Black, ivory or burnt lampblack. 
and L pint vinegar. First mix the ivory-| Brown, umber, burnt umber, vandyke 


black and sweet oil together, then the lemon! brown, sienna, burnt sienna; black mixed 
and sugar, with a little vinegar to qualify the} with yellow and red, also makes brown. 


blacking; then add the sulphuric and muri-| Green, blue and yellow mixed. 
atic acids, and mix them all well together.| Orange, red and yellow mixed. 


~The sugar, oil, and vinegar, prevent the acids| | Purple, red and blue mixed. 
from injuring the leather, and add to the} For each color you must have two cups, 
lustre of the blacking. }one for the color after grinding, the other to 
3099. Bryant and James’ Patent Paste mix it with ox-gall, which must be used to 
Blacking. In making the paste blacking.! thin the colors at diseretion. If teo much 
the patentees prescribe the same quantity of gall is used, the color will spread; when 
India-rubber ol, ivory-black, molasses, and they keep their place on the surface of the 
erate as in their hquid blacking, the trough, when moved with a quill, they are fit 
atter being dissolved in only 12 pounds vine- | for use. Alb things being in readiness, the 
gar. These ingredients are to be well mixed.) colors are successively sprinkled on the sur- 
and then ground together in a mill till they face of the mucilage in the trough with a 
form a pertectly smooth paste, To this paste. brush, and are waved or drawn about with a 
12 pounds sulphurie acid are to be added in quill er stick, according to taste. When the 
small quantities at a -time, with powerful! design is thus formed, the book, tied tightly 
stirring, which is to be continued § hour after; between cutting-boards of the same. size, is 
the last portion of the acid has been intro-; lightly pressed with its edge on the surface of 
duced, Ready for nse in 7 days. _, the liquid pattern, and then withdrawn and 
3100. New Blacking. The lustrous‘ dried; the covers may be marbled in the 
ualities of blacking are frequently derived same way, only letting the liquid colors run 
rom ingredients which are most deleterious | over them. The film of color in the trongh 
and destructive to leather. Herr Artus; may be as thin as possible, and if any remains 
publishes a new formula, and claims several | after the marbling, it may be taken off by ap- 
advantages for it, to which we may add its! plying paper to it before you prepare for 
cheapness and accessibility. 3 or 4 pounds; marbling again. 
vegetable black, 14 pounds vary. black 5! 8103. Blue Sprinkle for Bookbinders. 
pounds molasses, and 5 pounds glycerine,; Strong sulphurie acid, & ounces; Spanish in- 
mixed thoroughly together. 6 ounces gutta-, digo, powdered, 2 ounces. Mix in a bottle 
percha, cut in small pieces, are then melted, | that will hold a quart, and place it in a water- 
and when fluid, 20 ounces olive oil are added, ! bath to promote solution. For use, dilute a 
and subsequently, 2 ounces stearine, The| little to the required color in a teacup, 
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3104. Blue Marble for. Books, &c. | over a slow fire, until it is a good strong yel. 
Color the edges with King’s yellow, and when low. Pour the liquid into a broad vessel, 
dry tie the book between boards. Throw on ‘sufficiently large to contain the cover when 
blue spots in the gum trough, wave them extended. Before the liquid is cool, take the 
with the iron pin, and apply the edges dry cover, and lay the grain side flat on the 
thereon. color; press it lightly that the whole may re- 

3105. Brown Color for Marbling or ceive the liquid; let it soak some time, and 
Sprinkling Books, Logwood chips, 1 part; | then take it from the vessel. The book must 
annotto, 1 part; boilin water, 6 parts. If too, be covered i the usual manner, and permitted 
light, add a piece of copperas about the size | to dry from the fire. Glair the book; when 
of” apea. Or: Umber, any quantity. Grind: dry, place it’ between the wands; take a 
it on a slab with ox-gall and a little lamp- | sponge and water, and press large spots there- 
black. Dilute with ale. on; dip & quill-top into the vinegar black, 

8106. Gold Sprinkle for Books. Put| with it touch the water on the cover in differ- 
into a inarble mortar $ ounce pure honey and! ent parts, which will have a fine effect when 
1 book of gold leaf; rub them well together: managed with care. Let it stand a few min. 
until they are very fine, add 4 pint of clear'utes, then take off the water with a clean 
water, and mix them well together. When sponge. 
the water clears, pour it off, and putin more,|_ 3111. Green Egyptian Marble for 
till the honey is all extracted, and nothing re-| Leather Book-Covers. Color the cover 
mains but the gold. Mix 1 grain corrosive|in a large Vessel, as mentioned before, with 
sublimate in e tea-spoonful spirits of wine, | Scott’s liquid blue; when done, put it into a 
and when dissolved, put the same, together vessel] of clear water for an hour. Take it out 
with a little gum water, to the gold, and bot-/ and press out the water, then cover the book. 
tle it close for use. The edges of the book , Glair the cover; when dry, place it between 
may be sprinkled or colored very dark, with | wands, and drop weak potash water from 4 
green, blue, or purple, and lastly with the/sponge thereon; dip the quill-top into the 

old liquid, in small or large spots, very regu- ; strong black, and touch the water with it. 
ar, shaking the bottle before using. Burnish! This must be repeated till you have a good 
the edges when dry, and cover them with/ black. When dry, clear it with a sponge and 

aper to prevent the dust falling thereon. ; water. 

his sprinkle will have a most beautiful ap-| 3112. Red Egyptian Marble for 

earance on extra work; ladies may uxe it Leather Book-Covers. oil Brazil dust in 
or ornamenting their fancy work, by putting | rain-water on a slow fire, with a little pow- 
it on with a pen or camel's hair brush, and ;dered alum and a tew drops of solution of 
when dry burnishing it with ph he tooth. tin, till a good color ix produced. Dip a piece 

8107. Marble for Leather Book-/of calf leather into the liquid, and you may 
Covers. Wash the cover and glair it, take a/ ascertain the color wanted. If too tight, let 
sponge charged with water, having the book ! it boil till it is reduced to one half of the quan- 
between wands, and drop the water from the tity; take it from the fire, add a few more 
sponge on the different parts of the cover; | drops of the solution of tin, and pour it into a 
sprinkle very fine with vinegar black, then , large vessel. Put the dry cover on the liquid, 
with brown, and lastly with vitriol water.) and let it remain for a quarter of an hour, 
Observe to sprinkle on the colors immediately | then press out the water, Color it over with 
after each other, and to wash the cover over/a sponge and the ere bark water, and 
with a clean sponge and water. cover the rook, Glair the cover, place it be- 

3108. Chinese e for Books. |tween wands, dash on water with a brush, 
Color the edge with light liquid blue and dry ;/ also potash water; and, lastly, finish it with 
then take a sponge charged with vermilion, | the strong vinegar black, with the quill-top. 
and dab on spots according to fancy; next} Observe that too much black is not put on; 
throw on rice, and finish the edge with dark | the intention of the marble ts to show the red 
liquid blue. Color light blue on different) as transparently as possible. 
parts of the edge with asponge; do the same| 8113. Green Marble for Leather 
where there are vacancies with yellow and, Book-Covers. The edge must be marbled 
Brazil red; dry and dab on a little vermilion| with a good bright green only. When the 
in spots; then throw on rice, and finish with | color ix prepared with the ox-gall, and ready 
a bold sprinkle of dark blue. Burnish. for use, a few drops of sweet oil must be 

3109. Wax Marble for Leather) mixed therein, the color thrown on with a 
Book-Covers, &c. This marbling must be| brush, in large spots, till the gum is perfectly 
done on the fore edge, before the back of the} covered. The oil will make a light edge 
book is rounded, or becomes round, when in|round each spot, and have a good effect. 
boards, and finished on the head and foot. | Blue, green, and brown may be also used sep- 
Take bees’ wax and dixsolv> it over the fire in} arately in ike manner. Sheets of paper may 
an earthen vessel; take quills stripped of; be done, having a trough large enough, and 
their feathers, and tie them together; dip the|the sheets damped as for printing, before 
quill-tops in the wax, and spot the edge, with | marbling. «Spirits of turpentine may be 
large and small spots; take a sponge charged | sprinkled on the colors, which will make 
with blue, green, or red, and smear over the | white spots. 
edge: when done, dash off the wax, and it} 3114. Binders’ Thread Marble. Yel- 
will be marbled. This will be useful for|low the edge; when dry, cut pieces of thick 
stationery work. or for folios and quartos. thread over the edge, which will fall on differ- 

3110. Yellow Egyptian Marble for | ent parts irregularly; give it a fine dark sprin- 
Leather Book-Covers. Boil quercitron| kle, and shake off the thread. This produces 
bark with water aud a little powdered alum, 'a nest marbled appearanco, 


e 
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8115. Rice Marble, for Leather 
Book-Covers. Color the cover with spirits 
of wine and tumnerie, then place on rice in a 
regular manner; throw on a very fine sprinkle 
of copperas water till the cover is nearly 
black, and let it remain till dry. The cover 
may be spotted with the red liquid or potash 
water, very freely, before the rice is thrown 
off the boards. 

3116. ea bs Color for Marbling or 
Sprinkling Books. (round Brazil wood, 16 
parts; annotto, 4 parts; alum, sugar, and 
guim-arabic, each 1 part; water, 70 parts. Boil, 


strain, and bottle. 
3117. Tree Marble, for Leather 
Book-Covers. <A iarble in the form of 


trees may be done by bending the boards a 
little on the centre, using the same method 
as the common marble, having the cover pre- 
viously prepared. The end of a candle may 
be rubbed on different parts of the boards, 
which will form knots. 

3118. Vine Black for Book- 
binders, Steep iron filings or rusty iron in 
good vinegar for two or three days, then 
strain off the liquor. 

3119. To Sprinkle Books. Take a 
stiff brush made of hogs’ bristles, perfectly 
clean, dip it in the color; squeeze out the 
superfluous liquid; then rub a folding-stick 
across the brush, and a fine sprinkle will fall 
on the edge of the book, which should be 
oe screwed tight in the cutting-press. 
Repeat the operation until the color is thrown 
equally on every part of the leaves. The 
brush should be held in the Jeft hand, and the 
stick in the right. 

3120. Chinese Marble for Leather 
Book-Covers. Color the cover of the book 
dark brown, and when dry put it into the cut- 
ting-press, with the inate perfectly flat; 
mix whiting and water of a thick consistence 
and throw it on, in spots or streaks, some 
large and some sinall, which must remain till 
dry. Spot or sprinkle the cover with liquid 
blue, and lastly throw on large spots of liquid 
red, The colors must be dry betore washing 
off the whiting. 

3121. Orange Sprinkle for Books. 
Color the edge with King’s yellow, mixed in 
weak guin-water, then sprinkle with vernulion 
nuxed in the same manner. 


3122. Purple Sprinkle for Book- 
binders. Logwood chips, 4 parts; pow- 


dered aluin, L part; soft water, 24° parts. 
Boil until reduced to 16 parts, and bottle for 
use. Or: Brazil dust (fine), and mix it with 
potash water for use. 

3123. Soap Marble for Books. This 
is applicable for marbling stationery, book 
edges, or sheets of paper for ladies’ faney 
work. Grind, on a marble slab, Prussian 
blue, with water, and a little brown soap, to 
a@ fine pliable consistence, that it may be 
thrown on with a small brush. Grind King’s 
yellow in the same manner, with water and 
white svap. When green is intended for 
the ground color, grind it with brown soap, 
and King’s yellow with white soap. 
may be used for a ground color, and) Prussian 
blue ground with white soap; brown umber 
for a ground color, and flake-white ground 
with white soap. Any color of a light sub- 
stance inay be ground for marbling. 
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3124. Spotted Marble for Books. 
After the fore-edge of the book is cut, let it 
remain in the press, and throw on linseeds in 
a regular manner; sprinkle the edge with an 
dark color, till the white paper is covered, 
then shake off the seeds. Various colors ma 
be used. The edge may be colored with 
yellow or red before throwing on the seeds 
and sprinkling with blue. The seeds will 
make a fine fancy edge when placed very 
thick on different parts, with a few slightly 
thrown on the spaces between. 

3125. Brown Sprinkle for Leather 
Book-Covers. Pearlash or potash, 1 part; 
soft water, 4 parts. Dissolve and strain. 

3126. Red Sprinkle for Binders. 
Brazil wood (ground), 4 parts; alum, 1 part; 
vinegar, 4 parts; water, 4 parts. Boil until 
reduced to 7 parts, then a a small quantity 
of loaf-sugar and gum. Bottle for use. 

3127. Black Sprinkle for Leather 
Book-Covers. (ireen copperas, 1 part; soft 
water, hot, 6 parts. Dissolve. 


photography. Photography is 
based upon the law or principle that 
sunlight decomposes certain combinations of 
the sults of silver. For instance, if a piece of 
paper is first dipped into a4 solution of chloride 
of sodium (common table salt,) and then, 
when dried, floated on a solution of nitrate of 
silver, it will, upon being brought to the 
light, begin to darken, and finally assume an 
absolute black. It will be seen that if any 
opaque or semi-opaque body is interposed be- 
tween the light and the paper, that portion 
which is so protected from the action of the 
light remains white, and thus impresses upon 
the paper, in a negative condition, the form 
or figure of the article so used. 

The entire matter embraced in Nos. 3128 
to 3154 is contributed by the eminent 
photographer, Mr. Geo. G. Roekwood, of 
New York, 

3129. To Make a Photograph With- 
out a Camera. The art of photography 
has many interesting and useful applications 
other than portraiture, one of the simplest 
and most beautiful of which we here present. 
It can be applied to the copying of laces, 
drawings, leaves, or anything of a transparent 
or translucent nature. It is proposed to first 
describe the manipulations, and then give the 
formule. 

3130. Papier Saxe for Photography. 
The best is the papier xaxe, an article made 
expressly for photography, and may be ob- 
tained from any dealer in photographic ma- 
terials. It is sold in sheets about 18 by 22 
inches. The smooth side can be easily select- 
ed, and upon that side the print should be 
made. Cut the paper into the sizes most 
convenient for the style of picture desired, 
and prepare the salting solution as follows: 

3131. Salting Solution for Photo- 

aphic Paper. Mix together pure water, 
6 ounces; chloride of ammonium or of 
sodium, 160 grains. Take enough of this to 
cover a shallow dish of porcelain to the depth 
of 4 inch or more, and then immerse the 
paper, one sheet at a time. When a half 
dozen are in, turn them all over, and take 
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them out one by one, in the order in which 
they were immersed, and hang them up 
separately to dry. 

3132. Albumenized Paper for Pho- 
tography. Albumenized paper, such as is 


used for ordinary portraiture in the galleries, | 


is always ready prepared for silvering. It is 
much the finest and sharpest in its results, 
and will usually be adopted; but the most 
artistic effects will be produced by the use of 
ean papier saxe. Paper, in either of these 
orms, prepared with chloride (salt) will keep 
indefinitely. 

3133. Silver Solution to Sensatize 
Paper. The weather being propitious for 
printing (a clear, bright sunlight is preferable), 
the salted or albumenized paper is taken into 
a darkened room to be rendered sensitive by 
the silver sulution. Make about the same 
quantity of this as of the salting solution, by 
using, in the following proportions: Pure wa- 
ter, 1 ounce; nitrate of silver (in crystals), 60 
grains. When thoroughly dissolved, pour 
the solution into a flat porcelain dish, and 
carefully remove all bubbles, &e. 

3134. To Make the Paper Sensitive. 
Having prepared the silver solution as above 
directed, tale the paper by opposite corners, 
sinooth side down if plain paper, glazed side 
if albumenized; lower one corner on to the 
solution, and steadily lower the rest to the 
surface of the solution, so that the air is com- 
pletely driven out, and the entire surface ex- 
posed to the action of the silver. Be very 
careful that the solution does not get on the 
back of the paper. Plain paper (papier saxe) 
should float 2 minutes; albumenized, 3 
minutes. Carefully raise the sheet from the 
solution, and hang up to dry in a perfectly 
dark room. It is best to proceed with the 
printing as soon as the paper is dry. Addi- 
tional brilliancy and sensitiveness is imparted 
to the paper by exposing it, after it is thor- 
oughly dry, to the fumes of ammonia. This 
may be done by hanging it up with a clip or 
pin in a olose box, in which is @ small dish 
containing aqua ammonia F.F.F. This fum- 
ing process may be dispensed with, yet the 
prints are much more uniform when treated 
with the ammonia. 

3135. To Copy an Object. Having 
prepared, in a dark room, a sheet of paper as 
above, lay it upon a piece of glass; place 
upon the glass a leaf as translucent as can be 
found, and then above it, to hold it in place, 
another piece of glass, and at each corner a 
clip, or acommon spring clothes-pin. Now 
expose the plates so arranged, leaf side up, to 
the sun’s rays. The paper will at once begin 
to darken, and in from 5 to 10 minutes, except 
under the leaf, be entirely black. If the 
plates are now taken into adark room and 
separated, the image of the leaf, with all its 
delicate tracery and beautiful lines, will be 
found upon the paper, white, with black back- 
ground, It would be well to put under the 
sensitive paper a few thicknesses of soft paper, 
or black cotton velvet. It serves as a pad or 
cushion, and tends to press the paper up into 
acloser contact with the mequalities of the 
leat, Jace, or object used as & negative or 
cliché, Small printing frames can be pur- 
coaxed at a moderate sum, which will enable 


the work and ascertain when the print ia 
sufficiently exposed to the action of the light. 
The exposure should continue until the image 


is much darker than intended when finished, 
‘ax the after processes of toning and fixing 


reduce or bleach the pictures very considera- 
bly. As the prints are taken out of the frame, 

ut them away in the dark again, until ready 
for the toning bath. 


3136. To Prepare a Picture for 
Toning and Fixing. It will now be 
| necessary to tone and fir the picture, in order 
that the image be rendered permanent. The 
first. process is to soak the print in a dish of 
clear water for a few minutes, and thus wash 
off the free nitrate of silver remaining upon 
the surface of the paper. A half hour’s soak- 
ing, with one or two changes of the water, 
will effect this so that it is ready for the ton- 
ing bath. 

3137. To Prepare a Toning Bath. 
Chloride of gold is sold in bottles containing 
15 grains. Dissolve this in 30 drachms of 
water, add a drop of hydrochloric acid, and 
preserve it as a stock solution in a bottle; 
mark this gold solution. Make in another 
botule a saturated solution of washing soda, 
also as a stock solution; mark it as such: 
Soda solution, When the prints have been 
washed as before directed, and are ready for 
toning, mix 1 drachm of the gold solution 
with 1 ounce of water, according to formula. 
Pour into a tray, and drop in a small piece of 
blue litmus paper; it wil become red. Ren- 
der the bath alkaline by adding from the soda 
solution, drop by drop, until the paper begins 
to change blue again. It is better to prepare 
the toning bath during tbe day, while the 
printing is being done, as the bath seems to 
work with more smoothness and uniformity. 
It may be used, however, so soon as mixed. 

3138. To Tone a Picture. The print 
is now taken by two comers and immersed in 
the gold or toning bath. At first the print 
will begin to bleach, and tum a@ warm red 
color, which soon changes into a beautiful 
warm black. Put in the prints one by one, 
keeping them separated or constantly in gen- 
tle motion, when the changes already spoken 
of will occur, When a deep purple or warm 


black is obtained, remove them toa basin of 


clean water, and rinse them until all are toned, 
when they are ready for immersion in a fixing 


the experimenter to examine the progress of] bath, to render them permanent. 
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3139. To Prepare a fixing Bath. 
Take water, 6 ounces; hyposulphite of soda, . 
1 ounce. This solution dissolves from = the 
paper all of the chloride of silver that has not 
been acted upon by the light, but does not in- 
jure the picture or image. The usual time 
for Jeaving the print in this bath is about 15 
minutes, If the printis held up to transmit- 
ted light before it is placed in this solution, it 


or Cliché. 


ted the general principles of the photographic 
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phite of soda. Cyanide of potassium acts 
more energetically, but is a very dangerous 
poison, and is not recommended. 

3142. The Photographic Negative 


In number 8128 we have sia- 


art; that it was based upon the fact that 
solar light decomposes certain combinations 
of the salts of silver; that mn proportion or to 


will appear quite opaque and cloudy in what: the extent that such sensitive surface is ex- 
should be the clear parts of the picture. | posed to the action cf light, soi: the depth of 
After the print has been in the bath the! the stain or intensity of the image upon the 

roper time this will disappear, and the print prepared paper. Now if we should ent from 

ave a clear, translucent effect. The print an opaque or black piece of paper, auy form 
should now be washed in 2 or 3 waters, and} or figure—an old fashioned silhouctte would be 
left to soak in a dish of water all night. Ina familiar illustration—and place it upon the 
the morning it can be hung up to dry, and silvered paper, the precise Image or form cut 
then mounted, as the taste of the experiment- | in the paper would. upon removal, be found 
er may suggest. If the saving of time is an‘upon the paper; the paper remaining white 
object, the print, after coming from the fixing under the figure leaf or * theorem,” while the 


bath, can be rinsed in water and passed 
through a common clothes-wringer a few 
times, each time being dipped in clean water, 
when the print will be found to be perfectly 
washed, When properly fixed, as already | 
described, they are to be washed, and finally 
mounted on card or bristol board. The best — 
paste for this purpose is common ees 


$ 


starch. 

3140. Precautions to be Observed in 
Making a Picture. When directions are! 
given to prepare and keep the sensitive paper 
in a dark room, it should, of course, be under- 
stood that daylight only is to be excluded ; 
gas or candle light will do no harm. A window | 
closely covered with yellow paper completely 
filters the light of all actinie or chemical | 
rower, and consequently will do no harm. | 
Re careful that not a drop of the fixing solu- 
tion gets into the goid or toning bath. After 
the final process of fixing, take the greatest 
care that the prints do not again come into 
contact with the hyposulphite of soda. Soda 
js good—indispensable in its place, but ex- 
eeedingly harmtul out of its place. So Keep 
all the dishes and fingers free from it. In all: 
of the manipulations, observe the most perfect ' 
neatness. Handle the prints with the tips of 
your fingers, and always with deliberation 
and care. If the silver solution grows weak 
by use—a mealy look to the prints indicates | 
it—add a few grains of nitrate of silver. If: 
by use it turns a dark wine color, and the 
paper is not white when dry, set the solution 
In clear sunlight for a day or two and it will 
clear. Filter before using again. The soda 


or 3 times, Where prints are only occasion- 
ally made, a fresh bath should be made each 
time of printing. The gold (toning) bath 
works quicker when warmed to about bloed 
heat. Prints will then tone in from 2 to 6 
minutes. Prints on plain paper will tone 
quicker than on albuinenized. If prints are 
undertoned they will present a warm brown 
appearance; if toned too much, a cold steel 
color, A little experience will soon indicate 
the precise amount of toning required, 

3141. To Remove Nitrate of Silver 
Stains. An inevitable consequence of prac- 


parts exposed to the light bave turned black. 
In place of this figure, rcience has given us 
the Photographic Negative or Cliché. A 
negative is an inage produced upon glass by 
a camera (an improved form of the old eam- 
era obscura) and derives its name from the 
fact that the Image is rerersed or negative by 
transmitted Nght (looking through it), the 
lights appearing dark, and the dark parts 
light. The chemicals used to produce it are 
also combinations of the salts of silver, but 
are so sensitive to the action of light, that 
they are decomposed instantancously by ex- 
pesure. The formule will follow a descrip- 
tion of the process, 
3143. To Make a Photographic 
Negative. Ina room ibuninated only by a 
feeble gas or candle light, or by such daylight 
as is filtered of its chemical power through 
asheet of yellow glass, a glass plate is care- 
fully flowed with collodion. (See No, 3149.) 
When the plate has been evenly covered, the 
excess is quickly but deliberately returned to 
the bottle, and the plate geutly and slowly 
swayed from side to side until the collodion is 
set, or when the surface is tacky to the touch. 
It is then placed on a dipper, and, with a 
steady, continuous motion, immersed, collo- 
dion side upwards, in the silver bath. (See 
No, 3150.) Hf the plate is stopped in its de- 
scent into the bath, a check or line will show 
across its face. Jn 3 to 5 minutes, depending 
upon temperature, ete., the plate ix coated, 
or, in other words, the chemieals in the collo- 
dion have united with the nitrate of silver, 
forming the sensitive surface or coating, — It 
not coated sufficiently the surface will appear 
greasy; in this ease the plate must be returned 
to the bath until the film appears perfectly 
smooth. While this is being done itis sup- 
posed that the operator his adjusted the 
camera upon the object to be photographed 
by focussing bis lens, This is dene by turn- 
ing the lens in and out. or from and towards 
the ground glass of the camera, until the 
point is ascertained which gives the sharpest 
Image upon the ground glass. All being 
ready, the operator returns to the dark room 
for his sensitive plate. This is placed in a 
“holder,” and the ground glass being re- 


(fixing) bath should not be used more than 2 
| 


ticing this process will be stains on the hands! moved, the holder is substituted in its: place. 
and ¢lothing from the nitrate) of silver.| The slide or cover to the holder is now with 
Moisten the spots with tincture of iodine, and | drawn and the sensitive plate exposed to the 


then with a saturated solution of hyposul-! action of the image of light thrown upon it by 


4 
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the lens. 


After an exposure of 15 to 60 sec- | together. 
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After the froth has subsided, filter 


onds, depending so much upon the intensity, the solution through a clean sp nge, two or 
of the light that it can only be ascertained by: three thicknesses of linen, or, still better, fil- 


experience, the slide is replaced in the holder 
and the plate taken to the dark room for de- 
velopment. 

8144. To Develop aNegative. This 
is done by removing the plate from the hold- 
er, and, holding the plate in a horizontal po- 
sition, flowing it with the developing solu- 
tion. (See No. 3151.) If properly timed or 
exposed, the image begins to appear. When 
the details of the drapery, if a portrait, ap- 
pear and the solution seems to have lost its 
power, the plate is thoroughly washed under 
a stream of clean water. If the image is suf- 
ficiently strong and vigorous, it is ‘‘ cleared” 
by placing the plate in the fixing bath, and 
that portion of the film not acted upon by the 
light is dissolved away, leaving the imag: 
upon the glass. After a thorough washiner 
in water, the plate is put in a rack to ery, 
after which it is slightly warmed and vav- 
nished. 

3145. To Varnish a Negative. The 
varnish (see No. 3153) is flowed on and cff 

recixely as with the collodion. (See No. 
5143.) It should be again slightly warmed 
to prevent the varnish from chilling or bloon- 
ing. When dry, which will be in 5 to 10 
minutes, the negative is ready for uxe as de- 
scribed in Nos. 3135, &e., using the negative 
instead of the leaf. Should the image have 
evidence of full exposure by the existence of 
all the proper detail, and yet want vigor or 
intensity, this may be imparted, before var- 
nishing, by re-derelopment. 

3146. To Re-develop a Negative. 
This is done by pouring upon the plate about 
1 ounce of the pvrogallie acid solution to 
which has been added 5 or 6 drops of the sil- 
ver solution designated for that purpose. (Sce 
No. 3152.) 

3147. Glass for Photography. For 
portraiture and ordinary landscape photo- 
graphy, the best qualities of picture or win- 
dow glass will suffice. There is an artiele 
sold by dealers in photographic materials, 
known as photographic or negative glass, 
which is selected for the purpose and cut into 
the regular sizes used in the art, viz., stereo- 
scopic, “quarter” size, “half” size, “* four- 
four” &e., the latter being 6424 inches and 
the other sizes fractional parts, as their names 
snegest. For microscopic and scientifie ex- 
periments, plate glass would be preferable, 
A quality known ax “three quarter white” 
plate, and only of the thickness of ordinary 
single thick window glass, has all the requi- 
sites for eract photography. When it is pro- 
posed to print photographs upon glass, for 
magic Janterns or transparencies, plate glass is 
absolutely essential. 

3148. To Prepare Glass for Photo- 
graphy. All new glass should be placed for 
a few minutes in a strong solution of com- 
mercial nitric acid (say 1 ounce nitric acid to 
3 ounces water), and then thoroughly washed 
in clean water. While wet, pour upon the 
glass a solution consisting of white of egg, 1 
ounce; water, 20 ounces; drain off into a 
separate bottle, or clean, filter, and set up ina 
rack todry. The albumen and water soluson, 


re 


tering paper. The solution above named will 
coat more plates than an amateur would be 
likely to use. Use fresh eqqs and a newly 
made solution whenecer coating plates. The 
plates so prepared will keep indefinitely, 
3149. Collodion for Photography. 
Collodion i: the vehicle by which the photo- 
graphic Chemicals ave united upon the surface 
of the glass and the sensitive coating pre- 
duced, It is made by dissolving in equal of 
nearly equal proportions of sulphuric ether 
and alcohol, gun cotton or Seance together 
with certain salts of potassium, cadmium, 
ammoninm, &¢.. in proportions named in tha 
formule. Many formule are published for 
this article to which great value is attached, 
Ome supposing that to its peculiar composi 
con belong the principal causes of failure or 
uccess, This is only ina degree true, In- 
ferior or carelessly prepared chemicals used in 
any stage of the process Inpair results. The 
writer has fixed as a ace principle in the 
preparation of collodion the proportion of 1 
grain of the exciting salts (in each ounce of 
collodion), to every 10 grains of silver in the 
bath. To illustrate: If the silver bath solu- 
tion is at 50°, or, more definitely, 50 grains of 
silver to each ounce of water, we would make 
the collodion so as to contain in each ounce 
of collodion 5 grains of the various salts. of 
cadmium, ammonium, &e.: or another way of 
putting it, the bath should be ten times as 
strong as the collodion, The sensiticing salts 
should be selected with a special reference to 
the peculiarities of the light or subjects. It 
ean be made under one formula to cover 
almost all emergencies; vet special kinds of 
work for extremes of light or shadow can be 
improved by varying the combinations of the 
exciting or sensitizing salts. For portraiture 


in aroom of evenly diffused light the iodide 


of cadmium as the principal excitant gives 
softness and delicacy to the image. Thus: 

I. Take of sulphuric ether, Pounce; 95 per 
cent. alcohol, 1 ounce; gun cotton, 6 grains; 
iodide of cadmium, 4 grains; bromide of cad- 
minim, 2 grains. 

Il. Sulphuric ether, 1 ounce; aleohol, 1 
ounee; gun cotton, 6 grains; lodide of cad- 
mium, 34 grains; bromide ef potassinm, 24 
grains, 

These two formule give the utmost deli- 
cacy and transparency to the shadows, and 
work with rapidity, when preserving their 
proper relations to the silver bath solution, of 
which we speak in the proper place, Tf imore 
brightness is desired to the image, instead of 
the iodide of cadmium put the same quantity 
of iodide of ammonium, Tf still greater con- 
trasts are required, use iodide of potassiuin in 
place of either the cadmitm or potassium, 
The latter is favorable for copying engravings, 
naps, plans, &e., mn which strong contrasts 
of white and black are desirable, It is well 
to prepare from all these formulre and then 
modify results by mixing them together as 
the subjects or light may demand. Farther 
combinations may be suggested; under a 
fecble light, or where there are large masses of 
shadow, reduce the amouat of the iodide salt 


before using, should be very thoroughly beaten. one grain and inerease the bromide one grain. 
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with normal collodion of the usual dese 
out the required quantity of alcohol, and fo’ tion, and when the film has set perfectly, but 
i¢ add the gun cotton and such of the exciting has not become completely dry, the picture 
salts as dissulve in alcohol, and lastly the which have previously been trimmed and 
ether. Shake until all are thoroughly dis-. finished, are dipped rapidly into alcohol, and 
solved, and put aside over night to settle.‘ apphed without delay to the plates. The 
When clear, decant into the flowing or coating prints are pressed and rubbed down with 
bottle for use. Such of the excitants as do smooth writing paper, and the operation of 
not dissolve in alcohol should be dissolved in; mounting is proceeded with as soon as the 
as small aquantity of water as is possible and , backs of the pictures have become white; or, 


In Comming THE INGREDIENTS, mensure 


added to the alcohol, &c.. a little at a time, and | 


quickly shaken. 

3150. Silver Bath. Make a solution in 
the proportion of 60 grains nitrate of silver to 
1 ounce water, Test the solution with litmus 


paper, and if slightly alkaline, or neutral, add | 


nitric acid to produce a faint red reaction. to 
the paper. The best method is to add a few 
drops of chemically pure nitric acid to an 
ounce of water, and add this solution to the 
silver bath a tery Jew drops at atime. Then 
coat a plate with collodion and let it remain 
in the bath all night. The freshly made col- 
lodion can be used for this purpose, and thus 
both collodion and silver solution or bath be 
made ready for work at the same time. 

3151. Developing Solution. This 
may be made in stock solution of the simple 
sulphate of iron and water, and then reduced 
in strength and made ready for use each day. 
For the stock solution take water, 16 ounces; 
sulphate of iron, 4 ounces. Dissolve and fil- 
ter. When wanted for use, take stock solu- 
tion, 1 ounce; water, 4 ounces; acetic acid 
(No. 8), 4 onnce, The addition of about 3 
ounce alcoho) to the above formula often faci- 
litutes the smooth flowing of the solution on 
the plate. It is particularly essential when 
the bath has been in long use and is *Ssatu- 
rated” with ether and alcohol from the plates. 

3152. Re-developing Solution, for 
adding vigor and intensity to the negative, is 
made of water, 1 ounce; pyrogalhe acid, 1 
grain; eitrie acid, l grain. Pour into a small 
beaker or cupping glass about L ounce of this 
solntion, and add, by means of a pipette, 5 or 
6 drops of & solution of 200 grains nitrate of 
silver dissolved in 1 ounce water. Imime- 
diately flow this solution over the plate, occa- 
sionally returning the solution to the little 
beaker glass. As soon as the solution begins 
to assume a Wine color, it is aetme with vigor 
on the negative and showd be closely watched, 
that the negative does not become too intense. 
When sufficiently dense, throw away the solu- 
tion and thoroughly wash both the negative 
and the glass. 
kept. perfectly clean and free from any deposit 
from the re-developing solutions. 

3153. Negative Varnish of excellent 
quality can always be secured at the dealers 
in photographic materials. 
common shellac varnish, somewhat thinned 


down with alcohol, and filtered through cotton, : 


will answer the purpose. (See No. 2035.) 
3154. The Causes of Failure would 
almost require a chapter by themselves; along 
experience-convinces us that nine out of every 
ten failures occur from a want of care, the 
presence of dirt, negligence. One cannot be 
over-nice, careful or cleanly—the best results 
always rewarding the most painstaking. 
3155. To Enamel Cameo Pictures. 
Ordinary well polished glass plates are coated 


The latter should always be | 


In an emergency 


in other words, as soon as the alcohol has 
again evaporated, The cardboard should be 
allowed to remain in water for at least. half an 
hour previously to its being employed for 
mounting. The more rapidly the pictures are 
applied and pressed upon the eaMadian sur- 
face, the more beautiful will be the tinished 
result. 

3156. Photographic Impressions 
With Fuchsine. A piece of JImen goods 
; colored with fuchsine, and dried, was exposed 
_to the light under a Sara a Aid negative, 
pan the image of the plate became visible 
(on the goods, the picture looking greyish and 
faded where the lights were strongest. Still 
the picture was rather weak, and the goods 
were soaked for 2 days in a bath of sulphate of 
‘copper, when the picture was found to be 
more developed, After several rinsings in 
“water, and two days’ exposure on the grass, 
‘the rest of the goods were bleached white, 
leaving the picture of a pure Violet tint on a 
white background, 

3157. Tapioca Paper. To prepare 
tapioca paper, which Is very useful for copy- 
‘ing photographs by artificial light, 200 
grammes (64 Troy ounces) of ves are 
souked for 2 days in an equal weight of wa- 
ter; 10 litres (about 21 pints) of water are 
vadded, and afterwards, for every litre (quart) 
of liquid, 10: grammes (154 grains) iodide of 
potassium, 30 grammes (463 grains) chloride of 
potassium, L gramme (153 grains) bromide of 
potassium, are dissolved, and the whole 
boiled for 10 mimutes, allowed to stand for a 
day, and decanted and filtered through fine 
linen. The paper is iminersed, 12 or 20 sheets 
ata time—or can be floated upon it—for 15 
to 20 minutes; itis then hung up to dry in a 
dark room, Tf it has assumed a dark color, 
that is of no consequence, as it disappears in 
the silver bath. This is to be prepared in the 
proportion of 1 ounce nitrate of silver, 50 to 
60 grains of citric acid in 380 ounces of water. 
The time of exposure varies from 10 seconds 
to 25 minutes, according to the picture to be 
copied and the actinie force of the light. 
3158. To Recover Gold and Silver 
from Photographic Solutions. The 
silver and gold waste that result from photo- 
graphic operations are best collected in & 
large bottle or jar, together with anything 
else that might contain either of the two 
metals. When the bottle is nearly full, pour 
la little hydrochloric acid and a solution of 
green sulphate of iren (copperas) into it, 
and Jet it stand on a warm place until the 
supernatant liquid) appears perfectly clear. 
/ Add then a few drops more of ‘ho hydrochloric 
acid and iron solution, and observe whether a 
fresh precipitate forms or not. In the latter 
case, draw the clear liquid off by means of 
,a syphon, and reserve the residue. If the 
i bottle has become partially filled in course of 
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time with insoluble chloride of silver and 
metallic gold, place the residue on a filter, 
wash it with very dilute acid, and, lastly, 
with water. After drying, it is to be mixed 
with several times its weight of dry carbonate 
of soda, the whole conveyed toa crucible, and 
the latter heated to a bright red heat, and 
kept there for about 10 minutes, After tukipg 
the crucible out of the fire, and allowing it to 
grow cold, it is broken, the button of the 
alloy of gold and silver cleaned, and heated in 
a suitable vessel with dilute nitric acid, which 
will dissolve all the silver, as nitrate of silver, 
and leave the gold ina finely divided state. 
This is dissolved by nitro-hydrochlorie acid 
(aqua regia). It is hardly necessary to say 
that, for photographie purposes, both solutions 
must be evaporated in a water-bath until the 
excess of acid has been volatilized, when they 
may be diluted with a sufficient amount of 
water, and used. (See No. 3166.) 

3159. Simple Method of Copying 
Drawings, Etc. Silvered albumen paper, 
after being washed, may be conveniently 
used for copying negatives as well as posi- 
tives. It keeps for weeks, and becomes 
sensitive to light only after exposure to the 
vapors of aqua ammonia, technically termed 
smoking with ammonia. Dr. H. Vogel has 
greatly simplified the lutter process by substi- 
tuting for the liquid ammonia the powder of 
earbonate of ammonia. He thoroughly im- 
pregnates a piece of felt or cloth with this 
powder, and lays it under the silvered sheet, 
separated from it by a wee of blotting-paper. 
He places the silvered paper, witu the sub- 
stratuin of carbonate of ammonia and the 
drawing on top, between two plates of glass, 
and, exposing it to the light of the window, 
obtains a copy quite distinot in all its details. 
The copy obtained is, of course, in white lines 
upon black ground. 

uire to be treated with soda when intended 
or long preservation. 

3160. Léa’s Solution for Cleaning 
Photographic Glasses. Water, 1 pint; 
sulphuric acid, § ounce; bichromate potash, 
4 ounce. The glass plates, varnished or 
otherwise, are left, say LU or 12 hours, or as 
much Jonger as desired, in this solution, and 
then rinsed in clean water, and wiped or 
rubbed dry with soft white paper. ‘This pre- 
paration is by Mr. Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, 
and is said to be the best in use. It quickly 
removes silver stains from the skin without 
any of the attendant dangers of the cyanide 
of potassium. 

3161. Wenderoth’s Photographic 
Varnish. Nearly all photographic varnishes 
reduce the inteusity of the negative. Mr. F. 
A. Wenderoth, of Philadelphia, states that if 
a thin solution of gum-arabic is applied to the 
negative after fixing and before drymg, the 
varnish will not affect. the intensity. 
a very simple and useful remedy. Mr. Wen- 
deroth also states that be has long practiced 
the covering of photographic paper prints 
upon both sides with Cillodiont varnish, and 
finds it acomplete preservative of the picture. 


Nearly all photographs will fade away in a, 


few vears unless thus protected, 

3162. Collodion Varnish for Photo- 
graphic Prints. 
agreeable polish is communicated to card or 


Such photographs re- | 


This is: 


A very effective and! 
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cabinet prints, etc., simply by coating them 
with a glutinous plain collodion, made as 
follows: Alcohol, 3 ounces; ether, 4 ounces ,; 
pyroxyline, 42 grains. Dissolve and filter in 
the vsual manner. The prints are first cut 
to the proper size and floated on the reverse 
side upon clean water until they lie perfectly 
flat; then take one print at a time and place 
it on a piece of glass of the same size as itself, 
moist side downwards; it easily adheres to | 
the glass. Let the excess of water drain off, 
and remove all moisture from the picture 
surface; now coat it with the collodion and 
let it drain in the usual way, then dry it  be- 
fore the fire or in any manner which is most 
converent., This polish is not so flagrant on 
the one hand as the so-called enamel surface, 
nor so dead as an ordinary albumen print that 
has undergone all the operations up to the 
mounting. 

3163. Preservation of Photographs. 
I. Cooper, Jr., of England, gives the follow- 
ing formula for a preservative varnish which 
is stated to be an entire protection against 
fading: I drach gum damar dissolved in 1 
ounce benzole, 1 drachm paraffine, dissolved 
in 1 ounce benzole. Mix 4 parts of the 
paraffine solution with 1 part of the damar 
solution. Photographic prints covered with 
this varnish are impermeable to water. A 
solution of the parattine only will do; but it 
is better with the gum damar. 

3164. Everlasting Photographs on 
Enamel. First-class photographs. either 
negatives or positives, may be taken on 
Duchemin’s enamel (sce No. 2402) without 
collodion, by using bitumen, or citrate of 
iron, or perchloride of iron and tartaric acid, 
er bichromate, or any other salt. A good 
solution for this purpose 1s, water, 100 parts 
iby weight; gum, 4 parts: honey, 1 part; 
pulverized bichromate of potash, 3- parts. 
Filter the liquid, spread it over the enamel, 
and let it rest, after which, expose it to the 
cunera, Develop the image by brushing 
over it the following powder: Oxide of cobalt, 
180 parts by weight; black oxide of iron, 90 
parts; red lead, 100 parts; sand, 30 parts. 
Decompose the bichromate by immersion in @ 
‘bath formed of water, 100 parts by weight ; 
hydrochloric scid, 5 parts. Wash it in clean 
water and dry it; and lastly, vitrefy the proof 
on aclean piece of cast iron, the surface of 
which has been previously chalked. One 
minute will suflice for imdelibly fixing and 
glazing the photograph, which must be care- 
fully and dents allixeed to cvol.  Photo- 
graphs on enamel of any size, taken in this 
| manner, are perfectly unalterable under. all 
atinospheri¢ conditions, aud may consequently 
and aptly be called everlasting photographs. 

3165. Searing’s Process for Photo- 
‘graphing on Wood for Engraving. 
The block on which the picture is to be sind 
is first dampened with water, then whitened 
with enamel rubbed from the surfuce of good 
enameled visiting cards. Rub gently, re- 
moving only the enamel, after which it is 
brushed smooth with a moderately stiff brush, 
from right to left and up and down, making a 
smooth, even, and very thin surface. Allow 
this to dry, after which it is flowed with a 
solution of albumen, made with the white cf 
Legg and 16 ounces of water, dried by beat 
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or allowed to dry spontaneously. Now coat 
it with another albumen solution made as 
follows: White of 1 egg: water, 4 ounces; 
chloride of ammonia, 40 grains. Beat the 
whole to a thick froth. Allow to subside, 
then decant or filter through a fine sponge 
placed in a glass funnel. Pour a sufficient 
quantity on one corner of the block to cover 
it, when spread around with the aid of a 4 or 
4 glass (using the edge). Allow the surplus 
solution to drain back into the bottle. Dry 
this by a gentle heat. Next flow on, in the 
dark rooin, solution No. 3, prepared as fol- 
lows: Ether, 1 ounce; alcohol, 1 ounce; 
‘gun-cotton, 8 grains; nitrate of silver, 30 
grains; dissolve in as small a quantity of wa- 
ter as possible, and allow to settle for a few 
days, protected from the light. Again dry 
the block by gentle heat. It is now ready for 
exposure under the negative. A porcelain | 
printing-frame, or any other suitable method, 
may be used to print it. After printing, 
solution No. 3 is removed from the surface of 
the block by dissolving in ether and alcohol, 
assisted by rubbing gently with a soft sponge. 
The picture can now be toned and fixed in! 
tho ordinary way, or fixed and toned at one | 
operation, by the hypo and gold bath. After 
being allowed to dry, it is ready for the 
engraver. 

3166. 'To Recover Silver from Photo- 
graphic Waste. To obtain the silver from 
a photographic bath, or from the rejected 
photographs and clippings, is a most im- 

ortant measure of economy in the art. The 

ath should be filtered, and a solution of 
common salt added; this precipitates chloride 
of silver, which is to be collected on a filter, 
dried, and washed; then the metallic silver 
may be obtained from it by the action of 
metallic zine, astrip of which being placed in 
the pulpy mass, will combine with the 
chloride, and leave the silver In a spongy 
mass of a gray color; atter washing, this may 
be dissolved in nitric acid and crystallized. 
Another process is to mix the chloride with 
nitrate of potassa and fuse in a crucible—the 
silver is thus obtained in a button. The 
papers must be incinerated, the ashes collect- 
ed and treated with nitric acid and heat; 
diluted with water, and filtered; it is now 
an impure solution of silver, to be treated in 
the same wav as the bath. (See No. 3158.) 

3167. To Clean off Collodion Pic- 
tures. A tuft of cotton dipped in methylic 
alcohol, and rubbed over the surface of the 
picture, will remove it entirely, whether var- 
nished or not. 

3168. Paper for Photography. The 
paper used for photography may be the finest 
Ratin post paper, of uniform texture, free. 
from the maker's mark, specks, and all | 


perfections. The papers must be prepared by 
candle-light, and kept in the dark till used. 
3169. Simple Nitrated Paper. 
is merely paper brushed over with a strong | 
solution of nitrate of silver. In brushing! 
over the paper it must not be crossed. Its 
sensitiveness is increased by using spirits of 
Wine instead of water. This paper only 
requires Washing in water to fix the drawing. | 
3170. Muriated Paper. The paper is) 
first soaked in solution of common salt, 
pressed with a linen cloth or blotting-paper, 
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and dried. It is then brnshed over on one 
side (which should be marked near the edge) 
with the solution of nitrate of silver, and 
dried at the fire. The stronger the solution, 
the more xensitive the paper. If the barytic 
solution (see No. 3181) be used instead of 
common salt, richer shades of color are ob- 
tained. A solution of 10 grams sal ammoniac 
in 1 ounce water givex a very sensitive paper. 
A due proportion must be observed in the 
silver and salt solutions, as follows: 

Sensitive paper for the camera, use 50 
grains common salt to 1 ounce water; and 
120 grains nitrate of silver to 1 ounce water. 
Or: 60 grains of the nitrate with 40 grains 
muriate of ammonia, and 4 ounces water. 
Or: 100 grains nitrate with the barytic solu- 
(See No. 3181.) 

Less sensitive, for copying engravings, 
botanical and entomological specimens, &e. 
The salt solution to contain 25 grains salt to 
L ounce water. The silver solution 90 grains 
in 1 ounce water. 

Forcopying lace-work, feathers, patterns, &c. 
The salt solution, 20 grains; the silver solu- 
tion, 40 grains to 1 ounce. To fix the draw- 
ing on these papers, they must be first washed 
in lukewarm. water, then dipped twice in 
solution of hyposulphite of soda (1 ounce to 1 
pint), then in pure water, and dried. 

$171. Iodized Paper. Brush over the 
paper on one side (which should be marked) 
with strong solution of nitrate of silver (100 
grains to 1 ounce); then dip it in solution of 
iodide of potassium (25 grains to 1 ounce); 
wash it in distilled water, drain, and dry it. 

3172. Bromide Paper. Soak the paper 
in solution of bromide of potassium (40 grains 
to 1 ounce); then brush it over with strong 
solution of nitrate of silver, and dry in the 
dark. 

8173. Chromatype Paper. 
chromatype paper 18s prepared as follows: 
Soak the pare in the simple solution (see No. 
3182), and dry it at a brisk fire. To fix the 
drawing, careful immersion in warm water is 
all that is required. It is not sufficiently 
sensitive for the camera. 

For CoMPoOUND CHROMATYPE PAPER, 
Wash the paper with the compound solution 
(see No. 31282), and dry it. After the paper 
has been exposed to the sun with the article 
to be copied superposed upon it, It is washed 
over in the dark with a solution of nitrate of 
silver of moderate strength. A vivid picture 
inakes its appearance, which is sufficiently 
fixed by washing in pure water. For copying 
engravings, &c. Another method is to brush 
writing paper over with a soluticn of 1 drachm 
of sulphate of copper in Ll ounce of water; 
and te dry, witb a strong but not saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash. 

3174, Cyanotype Paper. Brush the 
paper over with a solution of amimonio-eitrate 
of iron. Expose the paper im the usual way, 
then wash it over with & solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium. 

3175. Crysotype Paper. Wash the 
paper with solution of amnmonio-citrate of 
Iron, dry it, and afterwards brush it over with 
a solution of ferrocvenide of potassinin, Dry 
itina dark roon. T¥e image is brought out 
by brushing it ove: with a neutread squudon of 
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3176. Calotype Paper. The paper is|poli. The plates are to be rubbed hard and 


saturated in 1 ounce water, containing 20° 
grains iodide of potassium, and dried, Then | 
made sensitive by soaking in 1 ounce distilled 
water containing 200 grains nitrate of silver 
and 4 drachm glacial acetic acid, and dried in 
a dark room. - ° | 

3177. Instantaneous Positive Paper. | 
Mix 6 drachims of a saturated solution ae 
bichloride of mercury with L pint distilled wa- 
ter, Float the paper oon this solution ina 
flat dish. Dry it; take mto adark place lit 
bv a candle with a vellow glass, and render it 
sensitive by a solution of 88 grains nitrate of 
silver to L ounce water, To print, expose to) 
a perpendicular light from 2 to 10 seconds in 
stmimer, about lo ominute in winter; then 
innnediately coyer with a black eloth. The 
linage; at first very feeble, as developed by 
this solution; sulphate of jron, 15) grains; : 
glacial acetic acid, 25 grains; distilled: water, 
1 ounce. The decpenmg of tint must be 
wittched, and arrested at the proper moment. | 
Then wash, and fix with hyposulphite. 

3178. Albumenized Paper for Posi- 
tive Printing. Whinte of egg, and water, 
equal parts; iodide of potassium or chloride 
of sodium, 5 grains to Ll ounce water (or bro- 
mnide of potassium, 20 grains). Coat the paper 
with this solution, | Dry. Tinmerse in’ the 
dark in bath of 120 grains nitrate of silver to 
Lounce water. Dry again, This is exposed 
with the negative over it, for 10 to 15 minutes. 

3179. Prepared Wax Paper. Mike 
wstrong size by digesting 25 parts gelatine, 
50 of linseed, and 150 of rice flour, in 20000 to 
3000 parts hot water. Filter through a cloth. 
Take of this size, when cold, 1000. parts by 
weight, and dissolve in it sugar of milk, 50 
parts: iedide of potassium, 35, bromide of 
potassium, 5 parts. 

3180. Artificial Ivory for Photo- 
graphers, Sheets or tablets of gelatine or 
glue are immersed in a solution of alumina. 
When entirely penetrated by the alumina. the | 
slabs are to be removed, dried, and) polished 
hke ivory. (Mayall.) | 

3181. Barytic Photographic Solution. | 
Dissolve $5 grains chloride of barium m= 2- 
ounces distilled water. 

3182. Chromate Photographic Solu-. 


tions, Simple chromate solution is av sate, 


evenly with balls of cotton-wool dipped ip 
the mixture. When dry, rub again with a 
clean ball of cotton, and dust off the back 
and edges with a clean hog’s-hair brusk. 


etals. Metals are elementary or 

undecompounded bodies, which are 
distinguished by their weight, lustre, fusibility, 
power of conducting heat, electricity, &e. 
(sce Nos. 3349 to 3357 inelusive), and the 
Munerous Compounds Which they furnish by 
combination with one another, and with other 
bodies, When their solutions are decomposed 
by a galvanic current, the metals always ap- 
varat the clectro-negative surface, and are 
hia termed electro-positire bodies. 

3187. Assaying. The method of de- 
termining the quantity of pure gold and silver 
m the alloys of these metals. This art re- 
quires great skill and experience in its per- 
formanee; and, from the eostliness of the 
precions metals, is of the utmost iniportance. 
A downward draught furnace of any shape 
and size may be employed, provided it will 


alford a sufficient heat, and allow the intro 


duction of the anuffle. The mufHe is a pot 
made of clay, and furnished with an opemng 
nt us end, to adinit the introduction of the 
cupels, and to allow of inspection of the pro- 
cess, It is placed on the muffle-plate, by 
Which it is introduced into the furnace. The 
cupel is a sort of shallow crucible, made of 
bone ashes or burnt bones, At the British 


mint the cupels are made of the calcined cores 


of ox-horns. The powder is shghtly moisten- 


ed with water, and a circular stee) mould is 


filled therewith, and after being pressed down 
tight, is fimshed off with a rammer, having a 
convex face of polished steel, which is struck 
foveibly with a mallet, until the mass becomes 
sufficiently hard and adherent. The cupel is 
then carefully removed, and exposed in the 
arto dry, which usually takes fiom 14 to 21 
days, The mufile, with the cupels properly 
arranged, being placed in the furnace, the lat- 
teras filled up with charcoal, and Hehted at 
the top by placing a few pieces, heated to 
Whiteness, on last. When the cupels have 
been exposed fer haiti an hour, and bave be- 


urated soloution of bichromate of potash: a come white by heut, (ie lead is put into them 
hittle sulphate of indigo bemg sometimes add: by means of a pair of tongs, and as scon as 
ed to vary the color. | this becomes thoroughly red and circulating, 

The compound chromate solution consists as itis called, the metal to be assayed, wrap 
of 100 grains bichromate of potash, and 20 ped in armall piece of paper, is added, and 
grains sulphate of Copper, dissolved ind ounce the fire kept up strongly until the metal cuters 


distilled water, 

3183. Hydriodate of Iron and Bary- 
tes Fhotographic Solution. Hvdriodate | 
of barvtes, 400 grains; water, Po ounce, pure 
sulphate of iron, 5 grams, max, filter, adda 
drop or two diluted salpharie acid, and when 
settled decant the clear lquior for use. 

3184. Hardwich's Gold Toning Bath 
for Positive Printing. Pure chicnde of 
gold, bo grain. byposulphite of seda, 1 to 3 
grains: hyvdrechtorie aeid, 4 mininis, water, 4 
OUNCES, 

3185. 
Photographic Glasses. Snake uptogether 
300 parts alcohol, LO parts strong bquid am- 
mona, 40 parts water, and 30 parts fine Tri- 


the Jead, and cirenlates well, when the heat 
may be shehtly diminished, and so regulated 
thet the assay shall appear convex and ardent, 
While the cupel is less red—that the madaula- 
thons shall ciremiate im all directions, and that 
the middle cf the metal shall appear smeoth, 
surrounded with a small circle ct litharge, 
Which is bemg coutinually absorbed by the 
cupel, This treatment intust: be coutinued 
until the metal becomes bright and shining, 
orois sad to soighten,’ after whieh certain 
prisinatie colors, or rainbow hues, suddenly 


Mayall’s Method of Cleaning! flish across the globules, and undulate and 


cross eaeh other, and the latter metal socu 
after appears very brilliant and clear, and at 
length becomes fixed and solid, This is called 


GOLD. 
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the “brightening,” and snows that the separa- | produced by using a lead solution thickened 


tion is ended. In conducting this process, all: 
the materials used must be accurately weigh- , 
ed, especially the weight of the alloy before: 


cupellation, and the resulting button of pure 
metal. 
alloy. The preceding general description of 
the process of cupellation will render the fol- 
lowing articles intelligible, without again en- 
tering into the minutue of the operation, An 
assay is thought to be good when the bead is 
of a round form, with its upper surface bril- 
liant, its lower one granular and dead-white, 
and when it separates readily from the cupel, 
When the surface of the bead is dull and Nat. 
it shows that too much heat has been em- 

loyed; and if the metal be silver, some may 
Have been Jost in the process, by fuming or 
absorption. When the bead is spongy, and 
of various colors, and seales of litharee still 


remain on the cupel, and the metal adheres 
strongly to the latter, too little heat has been 
used, and the button still retains some lead. 
To remedy this, the heat should be raised, and | 
a little powdered charcoal, or a few small 
pieces of paper, thrown into the cupel, until 
the metal again begins to cireulate freely. Tt 
is necessary that the lead employed an the 
process of cupellation should be pertectly 
pure. It ought, therefore, to he procured by 
reducing refined litharge, (Cooley.) 

3188. Puscher’s Solution for Coloring 
Metals. This is a new method of giving 
metals a durable colored coating, and can be 
exeented quickly and cheaply. To prepare 
the solution dissolve 14 ounces hyposulphite 
of soda in 1 pound water, and add 14 ounces | 
acetate of lead dissolved in § pound of water. | 
When this clear solution is heated to 190° to! 
210° Fahr., it decomposes slowly, and precip- | 
itates sulphide of lead in brown flocks. [fi 
metal is now immersed init a part of the sul- 

hide of lead is deposited thereon, and accord- 
ing to the length of time and consequent 
thickness of the deposited sulphide of lead, 
the various and beautiful lustre colors are pro- 
duced. In 5 ininutes there may be imparted 
to brass articles a color varving from a beau- 
tiful gold to a copper red; then carmine red ; 
then dark, then hght aniline blue, to a blue 
white, like sulphide of Jead; and at last a 
reddish white, according to the length of time 
they remain in the solution used, The colors 
possess the most beautiful lustre, and if the 
articles to be colored have been. previously 
thoroughly cleaned by means of acids and 
alkalies, they adhere so firmly that they may 
be operated upon by the polishing steel. To_ 
produce an even coloring, the articles to be 
colored must be evenly heated. 

Tron treated with this solution takes a steel 
blue color; zine, & brown color; m the case 
of copper objects the first gold color does not. 
appear; Jead and zinc ave entirely indifferent, | 

If, instead of the acetate of lead, an equal 
weight of sulphuric acid be added to the hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and the process carried on 
as before, the brass Is covered with a very: 
beautiful red, which is followed by a green, 
and changes finally to a splendid brown with 
green and red iris-glitter; this last is a very 
durable coating, and may find special atten- 
tion in manntactures. GCSee No. 3313.) 


Very beautiful murbleized designs can be. 


with gum tragacanth on) brass which has 
been heated to 210° Fabr., and afterwards 
treated by the usual solution of sulphide of 
lead. The solution may be used) several 


The difference gives the quantity of; thes, and is not liable to spontameous Change, 


old. The most marked properties of 
metallic gold are its ductility, malleabil- 
itv, and insolubility in all menstrua, except 
aquaregin and aqueous chlorine, and its slight 
athnity for oxygen, Native gold has a spe- 
cific gravity of 13.3 to 17.75 pure gold, about 
19.3; its greatest density is 19.5. 0 Its fu- 
sing point is 2016° Kahr. Tt ts characterized 
by its yellow color, its insolubility tn nitrie 
acid, and ready solution ia mitromiurkidie acid 
(aqua regia), forming a yellow liquid: that 
stains the skin purple. 
3190. Assay of Gold by the Use of 
Touch-Stones. When if is desired to w- 
certain the fineness ef small quantities of 


wold, as in jewelry, &¢., touch-needles and 


stones are emploved. The former are nade 
in sets, containing gold of different: fineness 
and differently alloved with copper and sil- 
ver, Pieces of black pottery form: excellent 
touch-stones. The mode of using them is to 
mark the stone with the sample under exam 
ination, and to Compare its appearance, hard 
ness, €e., With that produced by one or more 
of the needles. When the two are similar, 
the quality Is considered to be the same. 
They are then further examined by moisten- 
ing the stroke with aquafortis when red hot, 
when the appearances resulting from oxida 
tion, ete., differ according to the giature and 
quantity of the alloy. 

3191. Assay of Gold by Cupellation. 


» This process is divided inte five operations, 


Cupellation, either 6 or 12) grains of the 
alloy is the weight usually taken for the assay, 
to which is added 16 parts of lead for every J 
part of copper that it is presumed to contain, 
though considerably more lead may be used 
When the sample does not contain any silver; 
but if the reverse be the case, an excess of 
lead would tend to the loss of the latter 
metal, which ought not to be separated until 
the operation of parting, When silver is 
present an additional allowance ofslead. equial 
to 4/5 of its weight, Is made on that account. 
When, however, the quantity of silver is 
small, or is net required to be estimated, it 


becomes of lite consequence what weight: of 


lead is employed, so long as enough be used 
to carry off the base metals, at the same time 
that the quantity is: not too large for the 
cupel, The sample is then submitted te en- 
pellation, This process does not require so 
much care for gold as silver, as none of this 
metal is absorbed by the cupel, or lost by 
evaporation, and it will safely bear the high- 
est heat of the furnace without mojury. Jn 
other respects the operation may be conduct- 
ed in exactly the same manner as for silver, 
(See No, 3206.) 

Quartation, After gold) has passed the 
eupel, it may still retain: either of the other 
perfect metals, particularly silver, To  re- 
move the latter it undergoes the operations 
of quartation and parting. Quartation is 
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performed by adding 3 parts of silver to one] 3194. Grain Gold. Cupelled gold, 1 
of the cupelled sample, and fusing them to-; part; silver, 3 parts; melt and pour in a smal! 
gether, by which the gold is reduced to one| stream into water; dissolve out the. silver 
fourth of the mass, or even less; hence the! with nitric acid, aud heat the grains to red- 
name. In this state nitric acid will dissolve; ness. Used to make preparations of gold. 

out the silver, which brings us to the next; 83195. Liquid Gold. Agitate cther 
operation. In many cases the operation of; with a solution of terchloride of gold for some 
quartation is performed conjointly with that, time, allow it to repose, and decant the su- 
of cupellation. pernatant portion. Naphtha and essential 

Parting. The alloy of gold and silver| oils possess the same property as ether, of 
formed by quartation is next hammered or, taking gold from its solutions. This liquid 
rolled out into a thin strip or leaf, curled up| was formerly held in great esteem as a cor- 
into a spiral form, and submitted to the ac-| dial medicine. It is now only employed for 
tion of nitric acid, specific gravity 1.3, dilu-| writing on steel, gilding, &c. As it dries, 
ted with half its weight of water; this being/it leaves a coating of pure gold. (See No. 
poured off, another quantity of acid, of about | 3585.) 

1.26, and undiluted, may be employed. In| 8196. To Make Watch Hands Red. 
each case the acid should be boiled upon the | Mix to a paste over a lamp, 1 ounce carmine, 
alloy for about a quarter of an hour. In the/1 ounce chloride of silver, and § ounce tinners’ 
first case the quantity of fluid should be about | japan. Put some of the paste on the hands, 
24 ounces, and in the second 14 ounces. The] and lay them face upwards on a sheet of cop- 
second part of the operation of parting is! per, holding it over a spirit lamp until the de- 
called the reprise. If the acid be used too} sired color appears on them. 

strong it leaves the gold ina state of powder,| 3197. French Method for Coloring 
otherwise the metal pee its. form|Gold, A solution is made of 2 parts nitre, 
thronghout the process of parting. It is next|1 part Roman alum, and 1 of sea salt. The 
carefully collected, washed, and dried. jewels or articles of gold are kept in the solu- 

Annealing. The sample of pure gold has} tion at a boiling point for from 15 to 25 min- 
now only to be annealed, which is done by | utes; and then washed in water. The surface 
porns it into a small porous crucible, and | of the gold is dull, but perfectly uniform, and 

eating it to redness in the muffle. ready for burnishing. 

Weighing. The pure gold is next accurate- 3198. To Color Gold. Tuke 1 part 
ly weighed. This weight doubled (if 12] salt, 1 part alum, and 2 parts saltpetre; each 
grains are under assay), or quadrupled (if 6| material to be well pounded separately in a 
grains), gives the number of carats tine of the! mortar; put them into an iron pot with } 
alloy examined, without calculation. The| pint water, and heat slowly over a fire: boil 
loss of weight by cupellation gives the | gently and stir with an iron rod until it. rises. 
amount of copper in the sample; that after) It is then ready for the reception of the ar- 
parting, the amount of silver, deducting, of| ticles to be colored, which must be not less 
course, the weight of silver used in the pro-|than 18 carat fine. They are suspended in 
cess, which is called the witness. When | the color by 18 carat wire, and kept in motion 
the sample contains but very little gold, the/ till the liquid begins to sink, then taken out 
dry method of assaying cannot be depended) and dipped in aquatortis pickle. The color 
on, and chemical analysis must be had re-| liquid will rise again, and then another dip, 
course to. p eee and sometimes two, may be necessary to give 

3192. say of Gold by Chemical | the articles the proper color. This process of 
Analysis, The richness of gold in any sub- | coloring is no more than taking from the xur- 
stance, whether liquid or solid, especially | face the inferior metals, leaving a thin coating 
where the quantity is small, is most easily |}of pure gold; its application should not be 
obtained by chemical analysis. The goid is}too long continued, as it also dissolves a 
thrown down from its solution by adding a! small portion of the gold, 
solution of protosulphate of iron; the aed 3199. Gold Coloring Solution. Take 
itate, aftersbeing washed, dried and gently | 1 ounce nitrate of soda, and § ounce chloride 
heated, may be weighed as pure gold. of sodium, and dissolve in a slight exeess of 

If 100 grains of the substance or liquid| warm water, afterwards adding to the solu- 
under test be taken for examination, the; tion about 5° drachims hydrochlorie acid. 
weight in grains of the dried precipitate will | The solution should be kept boiling while the 
give the percentage of gold contained in the | work is in it. 
sample. 3200. To Clean Gold after it is 

3193. To Obtain Gold Chemically Soldered. Dut it through the same process 
Pure, Dissolve gold in nitromuriatic acid | as silver (see No. 3222), but, instead of alum- 
(a mixture of 1 part nitric acid with 2 parts; water, boil it in wine and sal-ammoniac, 
mnuriatic acid, and culled aquaregia); by add-| 8201. To Restore the Color of Gold 
ing to the gold solution a solution of proto-| after Soldering. — Boil the gold, after sol- 
sulphate of iron, the pure gold is ee Uae dering, in diluted oil of vitriol; rinse in clean 
in the form of a brown powder, which should) water, polish with Tripoli mixed in oil (sweet 
be thoroughly washed to free it from acid, oil is best), wash and gloss with crocus en oe 
and then dried. In this form it is ready to) clean cloth. 

mix by fusion with other metals ; or ‘hopow! 3202. To Clean Gold. Dissolve a 
der can be reduced to solid metalhe form by | little muriate of annnonia in urine; boil your 
nelting in a crucible, with a charcoal fire,! soiled gold therein, and it will become clean 
sprinkling occasionally into the crucible a and brilhant. 

little salt petre and potash as a flux. The! 98208. To Clean Gold Ornaments. 
guld will form a button at the bottom, Gold ornaments may also be thoroughly 
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cleaned by immersion for a few seconds in a‘ latter violently agitated for a short time, when 
weak solution of ammonia. Then wash with the liquor will rapidly clear and enable it to 
soap and water. be seen when the operation is concluded. We 

$204. Polishing Powder for Gold, must then, as a check, add a sinall quantity 
Articles. Dr. W. Hofinan has analyzed a|of a solution of nitrate of silver to the liquor 
polishing powder sold by gold) workers in| in the tube, after having first carefully taken 
Germany, which always commands a very the weight. If too much of the test liquor 
high price, and bence, it may be inferred, is) has been added, this will produce & fresh pre- 
well adapted for the purpose. He found it fo -cipitate, and the assay cannot then be de- 
be a very simple composition, being a mix-' pended on. Instead of weighing the quantity 
ture of about 70 per ceut. sesquioxide of iron of test liquor uscd, a tube graduated into 
(iron rust) and 30 per cent. sal-ammoniae. | 100 parts, and holding 1000 grains, may ba 
Tv prepare it, protochloride of iron, obtained © used instead, every division of which required 
by dissolving iron in hydrochloric acid, is to throw down the silver, will represent tho 


SILVER. 


treated with liquid ammonia until a precipi- | 
tate is no longer formed. The precipitate is 
collected on a filter, and, without washing, Is 
dried at such a temperature that the adhering 
sal-ammoniac inal! not be volatilized. The 
protoxide of iron precipitate at first becomes 
charged with sesquioxide. 


ilver. This metal has a very white 
color, a high degree of lustre, is exceed- 
ingty malleable and ductile, and the best con- 
ductor of heat and electricity known. It is 
procured from its ores chiefly by amalgama- 
tion andl ecupellation, Its specific gravity is | 
10.474, and melting-point 18732 Fahr., or! 
bright redness. It is soluble in nitric acid, , 
and in sulphurie acid by the aid of heat. Its ; 
surface is rapidly tarnished by sulphuretted | 
hydroga, and by the fumes of sulphur. 
3203. Assay of Silver by Cupellation. 
The nasay paid (usually 12 or 20 grains for 
silver) of the alloy for examination is aceu- 
rately weighed, and then wrapped in a small 
piece of paper ready to undergo the process 
of enpellation. (See No. 3191.) The quan- 
tity of lead used is not uniform, but depends 
on the nature of the alloy. It should be 16 
times the weight of the copper presumed to 
be present in the sample. This, however, 
cannot be aecurately ascertained, though an 
experienced assayer is generally able to guess 
very nearly the amount. If too much lead | 
be used, the button obtained by cupellation 
Will be too sinall, owing to some of the silver 
being absorbed by the cupel; and if too little 
be used, the button will come out too large, 
from still containing xome copper. The im- 
portance of justly proportioning the lead to 
the quantity of copper present in the alloy, 
cannot be too much insisted on. (Cooley), 
3207. Assay of Silver by Chemical 
Analysis. Dissolve 10 grains of the alloy 
in LOO) grains of nitric acid, specific gravity 
1.23, by the aid of heat; the solution being 
made ia a tall stoppered glass tube, furnished 
with a foot; then place it ina very delicate 
balance, which must be broucht into an exact 
state of equilibrium, and add the test solution 
(see No, 3203) gradually and cautiously, until 
the whole of the silver be thrown down; but 
the utmost eare must be taken not to exceed 
this point. The number of grains now re- 
quire to restore the equilibrium of the scales 
gives the exact quantity of pure silver present 
in L009 parts of the sample. The addition of 
the test liqnor to the solution requires the 
utmost exactness, After each addition thei 
stopper should be placed in the tube, and the 


foth of a grain. The tube being filled to tha 
0, is ready for use, and from being graduated 
downward the quantity poured out inay at 
once be read off. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, measuring does not admit of the same 
accuracy as Weighing. The termination of 
the operation is clearly imarked, when, on 
adding a minute quantity of the test liquor 
to the silver solution, no cloudiness oceurs, 

3208. Test Solution for Assaying Sil- 
ver. Dissolve 54}¢ grains pure sea-salt (seo 
No. 3209) in 22 ounces 8203 grains (avoirdu- 
pois) distilled water, Filter and keep in a 
stoppered bottle for use. 

38209. Pure Sea-Salt. Boil together | 
for a few minutes, in a glass vessel, a solution 
of salt with a little pure bicarbonate of soda; 
filter; add muriatic acid until the Hquor be 
neutral to litmus and turmeric paper; then 
evaporate and crystallize. 

3210. To Extract Silver from Lead. 
This is easily done in a small way by melting 
the mixed metals by a strong heat in the open 
air, The lead will be converted into litharge, 
and the silver will sink to the bottom of the 
erucible. On a large seale, the silver is ex- 
tracted from the lead by the oxidation of the 
lead into a reverberatory furnace of @ particue 
lar construction, A shallow vessel, called a 
cupel, is filled with ashes, well packed and 
pounded down, and a cavity cut out for the 
reception of the nozzle of a bellows, through 
which air is forcibly driven. When the fire is 
lighted and the lead is in a state of fusion 
from the reverberation of the flame, the blast 
from the bellows is made to play foreibly on 
the surfnee, and in a short time a crust of 
oxide of lead or litharge is formed and driven 
off to the side of the enpel opposite to the 
mouth of the bellows, where a shallow aper- 
ture is made for it to pass over; another crust 
of litharge is formed and driven off, and this 
is repeated until nearly all the lead has been 
scorified and blown aside. The complete 
separation of the lead is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of a brilliant lustre on the convex 
surface of the melted mass in the cupel, which 
is occasioned by the removal of the last crust 
of litharge which covered the silver. If the 
silver thus abstracted is not sufficiently pure, 
it is further refined ina reverberatory furnace, 
being placed in a cupel lined with bone ashes 
and exposed to an intense heat, so that the 
lead which escaped oxidation by the first 
process is converted into litharge, and is 
absorbed by the ashes of the cupel. 

3211. Test for Metallic Silver. Tho 
compounds of silver, mixed with carbonate of 
soda, and exposed on charcoal to the inner 
flame of a blow-pipe, afford white, brilliant 
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and ductile metallic globules, without any |in a pan over the fire, when it will be ready 


incrustation of the charcoal. 
saying.) 

3212. To Obtain Pure Silver. 
silver is obtained by placing a copper rod in a 


solution of nitrate of silver, digesting the 


precipitate in caustic ammonia, and washing 
with water; or by boiling recently precipitated 
and still moist chloride of silver ina bright 
iron vessel along with water. 

8213. Solvent for Silver. 
sulphuric acid. 
parts oil of vitriol. 
silver from plated goods, &c. 


less diluted... (See Nos. 3716, 3720, and 3721.) 
The silver is precipitated from the solution, 
after moderately diluting it, by common salt, 
and the chloride reduced as directed in Nos. 
$214 and 3215. 

3214. To Purify and Reduce Silver. 
Silver, as used in the arts and coinage, is al- 
loyed with a portion of copper. To purify it, 
dissolve the metal in nitric acid slightly dilu- 
ted,and add common ®alt, which throws down 
the whole of the silver in the form of chloride. 


To reduce it into a metallie state several | 


methods are used. The chloride must. be re- 
peatedly washed with distilled water, and 
placed in azine cup; a little diluted sulphuric | 


acid being added, the chloride is soon reduced. . 


The silver, when thoroughly washed, is quite 
ure. In the absence of @ zine eup, a porce- 
ain cup containing a zine plate may be used, 

The process is expedited by warming the cup. 

(See No. 3536.) | 

3215. To Purify and Reduce Silver. | 


Pure | and easy; is not subject to loss; 


(See No. 3538.) | 
Nitro-' 
Dissolve 1 part nitre in 10 precipitate dt with slips of bright copper ; 
Used for dissolving the! wash the powder in spirits, and dry it. 
It dissolves 
silver at a temperature below 200%, and | 
scarcely acts upon copper, lead, and iron, un-' 


(See also As-| for melting, with the usual fluxes, or re-solu- 


tion with nitric acid. This process is rapid 
it will yield, 
in the terms of trade, pure silver, of a quality 
from 994 to G98 thousandths tine, and is there- 
fore well adapted to the preparation of pure 
nitrate of silver for the use of photographers 
and all others who need a reliable grticle. 
3217. Silver Dust. Tike silver, dis- 
solve it in slightly diluted nitrie acid, and 


Or: 
An execedingly fine silver dust may be ob- 
tained by boiling recently precipitated chloride 
of silver with water elated with sulphuric 
acid, and zine. 

3218. To Frost Polished Silver. To 
produce a frosted surface en polished silver, 
use CVanide Gf potassium with a brush. The 
silver should not be handled during the pro- 
cess, but held with pliers made of Jance- 
wood or hoxwood, The proportion should 


be 1 ounce dissolved in 4 pint of water. Tt is 
very poisonous, 
3219. To Oxidize Silver. <A very 


beautiful effect is produced upon the surface 
of silverarticles, technically termed oxidizing, 
which gives the surface an appearance of pol- 
ished steel. This can be easily effected by 
taking a little chloride of platinum, prepared 
as described in the next receipt, heating the 
solution and applying it to the silver when an 
oxidized surface is required, and allowing the 
solution todry upon the silver. The darkness 
of the color produced vanes according to the 
strength of the platinum solution, from a 
light stecl gray to nearly black. The effect of 


Proceed as above, and digest the washed this process, when coinbined with what. is 
chloride with pure copper and ammonia. : termed dead work, is very pretty, and may be 
The quantity of ammonia need not be suff-, easily applied to medals, giving scope for the 
cient to dissolve the chloride. Leave the exercise of taste. The high appreciation in 
mixture for a day, then wash the silver thor-! which ornaments in oxidized silver are now 
oughly. Or: Boil the washed and moist held, render a notice of the process followed 
chloride in solution of pure potash, adding a interesting. There are two distinet shades im 
little sugar; when washed it is quite pure, 9; use—one produced by chloride, which has a 


3216. Peale’s Method of Obtaining 
Pure Silver from its Solutions. by 


adding in ¢xcess, & saturated solution of com: | 


mon salt to the solution of nitrate of silver, | 


brownish tint, and the other by sulphur, 
which has @ blueish-black tint. To produce 
the former, it is only necessary to wash the 
article with a solution of sal-anmnnoniae; @ 


the metal is thrown down, as an insoluble! much more beautitul tint may, however, be 
salt, the chloride of silver. The precipitate obtained by emploving a solution se ae 
must then be carefully washed until it is en-, of equal parts of sulphate of Copper and. sal- 
tirely freed from the presence of nitric acid. annnoniag in vinegar. The fine black tint 
Granulated zine must then be added to the may be produced by a shghtly warm solution 
chloride, and stirred through the mass. The) of sulphuret of potassium. or sodium, (Dr. 
finer the zinc has been granulated, the more Zllsner.) 

rapid will be the reduction, Dilute sulphuric 3220. To Prepare Nitro-Muriate 
acid must also be added, and the whole stirred (Chloride) of Platinum, The nitre-muriate 
until the reduction is complete, which will, of platinum is easily prepared: Take L part 
be known by the entire disappearance of the nitric acid, and 2 amindaelline (nuriatic) 
white chloride, and its conversion into a grey acid; mix together and add a ditthe platimunt; 
powder, A new set of aflinities takes place keep the whole at or hear a boiling heat; the 
with great rapidity in this combination, and: metal is then dissolved, forming the solution 
the chlorine is liberated from the silver, which required, 

takes its metallic form, as above stated, in the, 8221. To Make a Silver Tree. Dis- 
appearance of a grey powder, The zine, solve 20 grains nitrate of silver ind fluid ounce 


having been added in excess, must now be 


removed by the addition of dilute sulphuric — 


acid; after all action has ceased, the solution 
of zine must be decanted, or druwn off with a 
syphon, and the silver washed until free from 
ucidulous matter, after which it may be dried | 


of water In a phial, and add $ drachm pure 
mereury, Arrange the zine as for the lead 
tree, Very bnilliant and beautiful. 

3222, To Clean Silver after it is Sol- 
dered. Make it just red hot, and let it cool; 
then boil it in alum water, in’ an earthen 


by pressure, or the simple application of heat | vessel, and it will be as clean as when new. 


©» 
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82238. ing Powder.’ 3229. Plate Cleaning Powder. For 
A burnishing powder in use in Belgium is cleaning silver and plated articles, de. Mix 4 


composed of 4 pound fine chalk, 3 ounces’ pound jewelers rouge with $ pound prepared 


pipe clay, 2 ounces white lead, } ounce mag- chalk. 


Or: } pound levigated putty powder, 


nesia (carbonate), and the same quantity of 4 pound burnt hartshorn, 1 pound) prepared 


jeweler's rouge. 


3224. To Protect Silver-Ware from | 


Tarnishing. The loss of silver which re- 
sults from the impregnation of our atmosphere 
with sulphur compounds, especially where 
gas is burned, is very great. Silversniths 
may thank one of their confraternitv—Mr. 
Strolberger, of Munich— for a happy thought. 
He seems to have tried various plans to save 
his silver, if possible. He covered his goods 
with a clear white varnish, but found that it 
soon turned yellow in the window, and spoiled 
the look of his wares. Then he tried water- 
glass (solution of silicate of potash), but this 
did not answer. He tried some other solu- 
tions, to no purpose; but at last he hit upon 
the expedient of coffting his goods over with 
a thin coating of collodion, whieh he found 
to answer perfectly. No more loss of silver, : 
and no longer incessant labor in keeping it 
clean. The plan he adopts is this: He first 
warms the articles to be coated, and then 
paints them over carefully with a thinnish 
collodion diluted with alcohol, using a wide 
soft brush for the purpose. Generally, he 
gaVvEs, Ibis not advisable to do them over more 
than once. Silver goods, he tells us, protected 
in this way, have been exposed in his window 
mere than a year, and are as bright as ever, 
while others unprotected have become perfect- 
ly black in a few months. 

3225. To Prevent Coins and Small 
Ornaments from Tarnishing. AI orna- 
ments, whether gold or silver, can be kept 
from tarnishing if they are carefuliy covered 
from the air in box-wood sawdust, which will 
also dry them after being washed. The tarnish 
on silver-ware is most often due to sulphur. 
A gentleman who wears a silver watel finds 
that it is tarnished from the sulphur fumes of 
the rubber ring which holds together his ferry 
tickets. Sulphur fumes enough get into the 
air to account for all ordinary cases of tar- 
nishing. | 

3226. To Clean Silver. Immerse for 
half an hour the silver article into a solution 
made of 1 gallon water, 1 pound hyposulphite 
of soda, 8 ounces muriate of ammonia. 4 oun- 


)ehalk, and 1 ounce rose-pink. 


3230. To Clean Silver. To clean sil. 
ver, mix 2 tea-spoontuls of ammonia ina 
quart. of hot soap-suds. Put in the silver- 
ware and wash it, using an old nail-brush or 
tooth-brush for the purpose, 

3231. To Clean Silver and Silver 
Plated Articles. Boil 1 ounce finely pow- 
dered and calcined hartshorn in Lb quart. water, 
and while on the fire, insert the articles, as 
many as the vessel will held; leave them in 
a short time, then take them out, and dry 
them over a fire; when all the articles have 
been thus treated, put into the solution clean 
woolen rags; when they are saturated, hang 
them up to dry. These will be excellent for 
polishing the silver, as well as for cleaning 
brass door-knobs, &¢,. 

3232. To Preserve the Polish on 
Silver, Wash it twice a week (if in daily 
use) with sof? soap and hot water, and polish 
with Canton flannel (See vert receipt.) 

3233. To Clean Silver Ornaments. 
Boil them ino sett) soap and water for five 
minutes: then put theme ina basin with the 
same hot soap and water, and scrub them 
gently with a very soft brush while hot: then 
rinse and dry with a linen rag. Heat a picee 
of commmon unglazed earthenware, or a piece 
of brick or tile in the fire; take it off} and 
place the ornaments upon it for the purpose 
of drying them, and causing every particle of 
Inoisture to evaporate; as the moisture, 
Which otherwise would remain on the silver, 
will Cause it to tarnish, or assume a greenish 


hue. 


| 


, 4 ; : | 
ces liquid ammonia, and 4 ounces cyanide of 


potassium; but, as the latter: substance is 
poisonous, it can be dispensed with if neces- 
vary. The article, bemg taken out of the 
solution, is Washed, and rubbed with a wash 
leather. 


3227. To Clean Silver Plate. Fill a’ 


discolored with ink, which is ditheult to re- 


Jarge saucepan with water; put into it 1 
ounce carbonate of potash and } pound whi- 
ting. Now put in all the spoons, forks, and 
smnall plate, and boil them for 20> minutes ; 
after which take the saucepan off the fire and 
allow the Hquor to become cold; then take 
each piece out and polish with soft leather. 
A soft brush must be used to clean the cin- 
bossed and engraved parts. 

3228. Plate Boiiing Powder. Mix 
equal parts of cream of tartar, common. salt, 
and alum, A little of this powder, added to 
the water in which silver-plate is boiled, gives 
to ita silvery whiteness. 


3234. To Clean Silver. Moisten 
some finely powdered whiting or Paris white 
With spirits of hartshorn, rub the silver inte 
it, let it dry, then rub it off with a soft cloth 
and pohsh it with chamois leather. Some 
kinds of silver soap keep silver looking nicely, 
but many of them are chemieal compounds 
that injure the silver. 

3235. To Clean Silver Plate. Whit- 
ing finely powdered and moistened with a 
little sweet oil is excellent to clean. silver. 
Let the mixture dry on, then rub it off with a 
soft, linen cloth and polish) with chatois 
leather, This gives silver a beautiful white 
appearance, and if well done the silver will 
keep clean a long time, 

3236. To Remove Ink Stains from 
Silver. The tops and other portions of 
silver inkstands frequently become deeply 


move by ordinary means. Tt may, however, 
be completely eradicated by making a little 
chloride of lime inte a paste with water, and 
rubbing it upon the stam. 

3237. To Remove Dark Stains from 
Silver. A certam remedy for the most in- 
veterate stains that are sometimes to be seen 
on teaspoons and other silver ware, is to pour 
a litde sulphurie acid into a saneer, wet with 
ita seft nen rag and rub it on the blackened 
silver till the stain disappears. Then coat 
the articles with whiting finely powdered and 
sifted, and mixed with whiskey or syirits of 
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wine. When the whiting has dried on, and! 
rested a quarter of an hour or more, wipe it! 
with a silk handkerchief, and polish with a, 
soft buckskin. 

3238. To Remove Egg Stains from 
Spoons, To remove the stains on spoons, 
caused by using them for boiled eggs, take a 
little common salt moist between the thumb 
and finger, and briskly rub the stain, which 
will soon disappear. Then wash. 

3239. To Clean Gold, Silver, and Cop- 

Coin for Numismatic Collections. 
ake a weak solution of cyanide of potassium 
and bathe the coin in it for 2 or 3 seconds, then 
immediately wash it with a very fine brush, in 
soap-suds ; rinse in clean cold water, and dry 
in boxwood saw dust. This receipt is partic- 
ularly good for fine proof coins. Be careful 
not to let the coins remain in the solution 
longer than the time specified, otherwise they 
may have a frosted appearance. (See No. 
2167.) As the cyanide of potassium is a very 
deadly poison, greatcare must be taken by 
the operator not to use it unless his hands are 
entirely free from scratches. This solution 
may also be used for cleaning fine copper 
coins, but care must be taken not to use the 
mixture that has previously been employed | 
for cleaning silver, or a coating of the latter. 
metal may be the consequence. (Sce Nos, 
3224 and 3225.) 

Silver coins are often covered with a dense : 
green oxide. To remove this they should be 
steeped for 10 minutes in a solution of am-| 
monia, then immersed in water and wiped 
with a soft towel; if necessary, a fresh 

uantity of the solution may be applied. | 
Capper coin may be cleaned by immersing in 
pure sweet oil and wiping dry with a soft 
rag. 


Opper. This metal is found in the 

. metallic state, and in combination with 

oxygen, sulphur, acids, and other minerals, 
and in the organic kingdom, in the ashes of 
plants, and in the blood of animals. The 
copper ef commerce is principally prepared 
from copper pyrites, a mixed sulphuret of | 
iron and copper, found in Cornwall and other 
arts of the world. Copper is onty prepared 

from its ores on the large scale. The va 


prrites are first roasted, and then smelted, by 
which process coarse metal is produced; this 
in again submitted to calcination and sinelt- | 
ing, when fine metal is obtained. It ater. 
wards undergoes the process of refining and 
tcughening. This metal is malleable and 
ductile. It has a specifie gravity of 8.8 to 
&.9, fuses at about 20006 Fahr., and volatilizes | 
at higher temperatures. It is easily soluble 
in nitric acid, and is attacked more or less 
rapidly by acids in general. It forms numer- | 
ous compounds, all of which are more or less 
poisonous, — Exposure to a damp atmosphere | 
roduces on its surface a green colored oxide, 
nown as terdigris, Copper may be readily 
alloved with other metals, except iron and 
lead, with which it unites with difficulty. 
3241. Test for the Quantity of Copper 
in a Compound. The quantity of copper. 
Aaa In any compound may be estimated 
vy throwing it down from its solution by pure | 


COPPER. 


potassa, after which it must he carefully 
collected, washed, dried, ignited, and weighed, 
This will give the quantity of the oxide frem 
which its equivalent of metallic copper may 
be calculated; every 5 parts of the former 
being nearly equal to 4 of the latter: or, more 
accurately, every 39.7 parts are equal to 31.7 
of pure metallic copper. Copper may also be 
precipitated at once in the nietallic state, by 
Immersing a piece of polixhed steel into the 
solution; but this method will not give very 
accurate results, 

8242. To Separate Lead from ri 
per. Copper may be separated from lead) by 
adding sulphuric acid to the nitric solution, 
and evaporating to) dryness, when water 
digested on the residuum will dissolve out 
the sulphate of copper, but leave the sulphate 
of lead behind, From this solution the oxide 
of copper may be thrown down as before. 

3243. To Separate Zinc from Copper. 
Copper may be separated from zine by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which will throw down a 
sulphuret of copper, which may be dissolved 
in nitric acid, and treated as in last receipt. 

3244. To Separate Tin from Copper. 
Digest. in nitric acid; the copper will be dis- 
solved, but the tin will remain in an insoluble 
peroxide, 

3245. To Separate Silver from Cop- 
per. Digest, ina state of filings or powder, 
In a solution of chloride of zine, which dis- 
solves the copper and leaves the silver un- 
changed, 

3246. To Separate Copper from its 
Alloys. Copper may be separated in abso- 
lute purity from antimony, arsenic, bismuth, 
lead, iron, &e., as it exists in bell-metal, brass, 
bronze, and other commercial alloys, by 
fusing, for about half an hour, in a crucible, 
10 parts of the metal with 1 part each of eop- 
per scales (black oxide), and bottle glass. 
The pure copper is found at the bottom of 
the crucible, whilst the other metals or impuri- 


‘ties are either volatilized or dissolved in the 


flux. 

3247. Copper in Fine Powder. A 
solution of sulphate of copper is heated to the 
boiling-point, and) precipitated with suablima- 
ted zine. (Sce No. 30.) The precipitated cop- 
per is then separated from the adherent zine 
by diluted sulphuric acid, and dried by expo- 
sure to a moderate temperature, 

3248. Reduction of Copper in Fine 
Powder. M. Schiff gives the tollowing pro- 
cess for obtaining copper in a state of fine 
division: A saturated solution of sulphate of 
pope together with some crystals of the 
salt, are Introduced into a bottle or flask, and 
agitated with some granulated zinc. The 
zine displaces the copper from its) solution, 
fresh sulphate dissolving as the action goes 


on, until the whole is exhausted. Heat is 
disengaged during the operation. The pre- 


Cipitated copper must be washed and dried 
ax rapidly as possible, to prevent oxidation. 

3249. Feather-Shot Copper. Melted 
copper, poured in a small stream into cold 
water, It forms small pieces, with a feathered 
edge, henee the name. It is used to make 
solution of copper, 

3250. Welding Copper. <A compound 
of 358 parts phosphate of soda and 124° parts 
boracic¢ acid is prepared, and is used when the 
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metal is at a dull red heat; the heat is then' metal. When, however, leaden cisterns have 
increased till the metal becomes of a cherry iron or zine fastenings or braces, a galvanic 
red color, and the latter is at once hammered,‘ actifn is set up, the preservative power of 
A hammer of wood is recommended for this | 


urpose, as the metal is Hable to soften at a 

igh heat; and the hammer should be used 
cautiously, All scale and carbonaceous mat- 
ter must be removed from the surface of the 
copper, as the success of the welding depends 
on the formation of an easily fusible phosphate 
of copper, which would be reduced to a phos- 
phide by the presence of carbon. _ 

3251. To Prevent the Corrosion of 
Copper and Other Metals. The best 
ineans of preventing corrosion of metals is. to 
dip the articles first into a very dilute nitric 
wed, immerse them afterwards in linseed oil, 
and allow the excess of oil to drain off. 
this process metals are effectually prevented 
from rust or oxidation, 

3252. To Clean Coppers and Tins. 
These are cleaned with a mixture of rotten 


stone, soft soap, and oil of turpentine. mixed | 


to the consistency of stiff putty. The stone 


should be powdered very fine and sifted; and: 


& quantity of the mixture may be made 
cuffciont to last for a long while. The 
articles should first be washed with hot wa- 
ter, to remove grease, Then a little of the 
above mixture, mixed with water, should) be 


rubbed over the metal; then rub off briskly,’ 


with dry elean rag or leather, and a beantiful 

dlish will be obtained. When tins are much 
Diiciened by the fire they should be scoured 
with suap, water, and fine sand. 


e€ad, lead is only prepared on the 
large scale. Itis usually extracted from 


By’ 


saline matter ceases, and the water speedily 
becomes contannuated with lead. Water con- 
taining free carbonic acid also acts on lead ; 
pand this is the reason why the water of some 
:springs, Kept in leaden cisterns, or raised by 
leaden pumps, possesses unwholesome proper- 
ties. Free carbonic acid is evolved during the 
fermentation or decay of vegetable matter, 
and hence the es of preventing the 


leaves of trees falling into water-cisterns 
formed of lead. 

3255. To Test the Richness of Lead 
Ores. Lead ores, or galena, may be tested in 
‘different wavs. The wet way is as follows: 
Digest 100 grains of the ore in sufficient nitric 
acid diluted with a little water, apply heat to 
expel any excess of acid, and largely dilute 
the remainder with distilled water, Next 
add dilute hydrochloric acid, by drops, as 
long as it oecasions a precipitate, and filter 
the whole, after being moderately heated, 
upon asmall paper filter. Treat the filtered 
liquid with a stream of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen; collect the black precipitate, wash it, 
and digest it in strong mtne acid; when en- 
tirely dissolved, precipitate the lead with 
sulphuric acid dropped in it, evaporate the 
precipitate to drvness, the excess of sulphu- 
ric acid being expelled by a rather strong heat 
applied towards the end. The dry mass 
should be washed, dried, and exposed to slight 
jignition ing porcelain crucible, The resulting 
dry sulphate is equal to .68 per cent. of its 
weight m lead. 

38256. To Find the Percentage of 
Lead in Lead Ores. This can be done by 
applying the test in the wet way (sce No. 
3255), and multiplying the weight of the pro- 
duct obtained in grains by .68. Tt may also 


4 


qalena, a natural sulphuret of lead, by reast-| be found in the dry away, as follows: Plunge 
ing the ore in a reverberatory furnace, and,a conical wrought iron crucible inte a blast 
afterwards smelting it along with coal and. furnace, raised to as high a heat as possible ; 
lime. Its specitic gravity, in a state of abso-| when the crucible has become of a dull red 
lute purity, is 11.38 to 11.44, but ordinary heat, introduce into it 1000) grains galena 
lead seldom exceeds 11.35. It melts at about. (lead ore) reduced té powder, and stir. it 
612° Fahr., and when very -slowly cooled, | gently with a piece of stiff iron wire flattened 
crystallizes In) octohedrons, Tt is malleable | at the end, This wire must never be suffered 
and ductile, but devoid of elasticity. Lead is} to get red hot. To prevent the ore from adher- 
not dissolved by muriatic, sulphuric, or the ing, after 3 or 4 nonutes, cover up the cruci- 
vegetable acids, unless by free contact with | ble; and when at a full cherry-red heat, add 2 
air, and then very slowly: but nitric acid} or 3 spoonfuls of reducing {hix (see No. 3464), 
rapidly oxidizes it, forming a solution of ni-lard bring to a full white heat; in 12 to 15 
trate of lead. Pure water, put into a leaden} minutes, after having seraped down the 


vessel, and exposed to the air, soon Gorrodes 
it, and dissolves the newly-formed oxide ; but 
river and spring water exert no such influ- 
ence, the carbonates and sulphates in such 
water destroying its solvent power. Lead 
may be alloyed with most metals, except 
those which differ greatly from it in specitic 
gravity and melting point. It has a strong 
affinity for gold and silver, and is therefore 
employed to separate those metals, by cupel- 
lation, from other metals and minerals. 


3254. Cautions on the Use of Lead 


scoria, ¢te., from the sides of the crucible, 
into the melted mass, the crucible should be 
removed from the fire, and the contents tilted 
into a small brass mould, observing to run 
out the metal free from seoria, by raking the 
latter back with a piece of green wood. The 
scoria is then reheated in the erucible with 4 
spoonful of flux, and this second reduction 
added to the first. The weight in grains of 
the metal obtained, divided by 10, gives the 
percentage of metallic lead in the sample of 
ore. 


for Cisterns, &c. Ordinary water, which| 3257. To Make a Lead Tree. Disxolve 
avounds in mineral salts, nay be safely kept} 1 ounce sugar of lead (acetate of lead) in 14 
in leaden” cisterns; but diselled and = rain’ pints distilled water; add a few drops of 
water, and water that contains searcely any hacetic acid: place the liquid in a clear white 
saline matter, speedily corrode, and dissolve! glass bottle and suspend a piece of zine in it 
& portion of lead, When kept in vessels of that, by means of a fine thread secured to the cork. 
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Ton. Iren is only prepared on the 

large scale. It is obtained by smelting 
the ore along with coke and a dux (eRher 
limestone or clay). The crude iron thus ob- 
tained is run into moulds, and then consti- 
tutes cast tron or pq iron. By the subse- 
quent process of refining, (puddling, welding, ) 
it is converted into soft tron or wrought iron, 
The properties and uses of iron are too well 
known to require description. Its applica- 
tions in almost every branch of human indnus- 
try are almost infinite. It is remarkably 
ductile, and possesses great tenacity, but it is 
less malleable than many of the other metals. 
Its specific gravity is 7.78, and melts at 
about 27008 Fahr. It is the hardest of all of 
the malleable and ductile metals, and when 
combined with carbon) or silica (steel), ad- 
mits of being tempered to almost any degree 
of hardness or elasticity. Metallic iron i 


Is 


ee by being attracted by the mag- 
het; by being dissolved by dilute muriatie 


and sulphuric acids, with solution of hydro- 
gen gas, recognized by its inflammability; and 
the solution exhibits the usual reactions of 
protoxide of iron. (Cooley.) Tron dees not 
alloy easily with other metals, principally on 
account of its high melting point. It is easily 
attacked by acids, and requires protection 
from the air, to prevent oxidization or rust- 
Ing. 

3259. To Estimate the Percentage of 
Iron in Ores, Prepare a crucible of refrac- 
tory clay by pressing into it successive layers 
of moistened powdered charcoal until fall and 
solid; clear out a cavity by removing the 
central portion. Take 200) grains of the 
powdered ore, and mix it with the same 
weight of dry slacked lime, and 50 grains char- 
coal; if necessary a litte carbonate of soda 
may be used with very refractory ores; in- 
troduce this mixture into the crucible and 
“lute it up. Expose the crucible to a moderate 
heat until the contents of the erucible are 
dry, then apply, and maintain for half an 
hour the full heat of a Dlast furnace. Then 
remove the crucible, tap it steadily on) the 
edge of the furnace, so as to bing the metal- 
lic portion of its contents together at the bot- 
tom; and, when cool, break the erucible 
open. ‘The iren will be found ina clean but- 
ton at the bottom of the slag. Clean the iron 


with ascrateh brush, and weigh it. [ts weight, | 


divided by 2, will give the percentage of rich- 
ness of the ore under examination. 


3260. To Distinguish Wrought and 
Cast Iron from Steel. Klsner proquces a 


bright surtace by polishing or filing. and ap- | 
. m é 


plies a drop of nitric acid, which is allowed 
to remain there for one or two minutes, and 
ix then washed off with water. The spot 
will then look a pale ashy gray on wroneht 
iron, a brownish black on steel, a deep black 
on cast iron, Itis the carbon present in ya- 
rious proportions which produces the differ: 
ence 1M appearance, 

3261. 
Appearance of Bronze. The article to be 
so treated is first cleaned with great care, and 
then coated with a uniform film of seme veg- 
etable oil: this done, it is exposed ina fur- 
nace to the action of a high temperature, 
Which, however. must not be strong enough 


To Impart to Cast Iron the! work generally: 


ON. 


to ecarbonize the oil. In this way the cast 
iron absorbs oxygen at the moment the oil js 
decomposed, and there is formed at the sur- 
face a thin coat of brown oxide. which ad- 
heres very strongly to the metal, and will 
admit of a high polish, giving it quite the ap. 
pearance of the finest: brenze. . 

3262. Brown Tint for Iron and Steel. 
Dissolve in 4 parts of water, 2 parts crystal- 
lized chloride of iron, 2 parts chloride of anti- 
mony, and L part gallic acid, and apply the 
solution with a sponge or cloth to the article, 
and dry it in the air. Repeat this any number 
of times according the depth of color which 
dt is desired to produce. Wash with water, 
and dry, and finally rnb the articles over with 
‘boiled linseed oil. The metal thus receives 
at brown tint and) resists) moisture. The 
(Chloride of antimony should be as little acid 
as possible. 
| 3263. To Blue Gun Barrels. Apply 
nitric acid and let it eat inte the iron a little: 
‘then the latter will be covered with a thin 
film of oxide, Clean the barrel, oil, and bur- 
Ish, 

3264. To Ornament Gun Barrels. A 
Very pretty appearance is given to gun bar- 
rels by treating them with dilute nitrie acid 
and vinegar, to which has been added. sul- 
phate of copper. The metallic copper is de- 
posited irregularly over the iron surface. 
Wash, oil, and rub well with a hard brush. 

3265. Iron Filings. The only way to 
obtain them pure, is to act on a piece of soft 
iron with a file. 

3266. To Remove Rust from Iron. 
We have wever seen any iron se badly scaled 
or incrusted with oxide, that it could not be 
clon with a solution of L part) sulphurie 
hacid in 10 parts water. Paradoxical as it may 
scem, strong sulphuric acid will not. attack 
‘iron with anything like the energy of a solu- 
tion of the same. On withdrawing the arti- 
cles from the acid solution they should he 
dipped ina bath of hot lime water, and held 
there tH they become so heated that they 
Will dry immediately when taken out. Then, 
Af they are rubbed with dry bran or sawdnet, 
‘there will be an almost chemically cleay sur 
face left, to whieh zine will adhere rendite. 

3267. To Keep Polished Iron Work 
Bright. Common resin melted with a little 
galhpoli oil and spirits of turpentine has been 
found to answer very well for preserving  pol- 
ished iron work bright. The proportions 
should be such as to form a coating: which 
Will adhere firmly, not chip off, and yet admit 
oof being easily detached by cautious xera- 


“ping. 

! 3268. To Protect Iron from Oxidiza- 
tion, Among the many processes and pre- 
parations for preserving iron from the action 
of the atmosphere, the following will he 
found the most efficient in all cases where 
tyalvanization is impracticable; and, being 
Unaffected by sea water, it is expecially appli- 
cable to the bottoms of iron ships, and marine 
Sulphur, 17 pounds: caustic 
potash Ive of 35° Baume, 5 pounds: and cep- 
per filings, 1 pound. ‘To be heated until tha 
copper and sulphur dissolve. Heat, in another 
Vessel, tallow, 770) pounds, and turpentine, 
150 pounds, until the tallow is liquefied. The 
coupositions ure to be mixed and stirred 
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together while hot, and may be Jaid on to the | red heat, about 20009 Fahr., is obtained and 
jron, in the same way as paint. kept up steadily for about 7 days. A hole is 
3269. To Protect Iron from Rust. left in the end of the trough, to allow of a bar 
A mastic or covering for this purpose, propos- being drawn out for examination. When a 
ed by M. Zeni, is as follows: Mix 80 parts bar, on being withdrawn and broken, has ac- 
pounded brick, passed through a silk sieve, quired a crystalline texture, the metal is al- 
with 20 parts litharge; the whole is then lowed to cool down gradually, some days 
rubbed up by the muller with linseed oil, so, being allowed for this, and the charge, when. 
as to form a thick paint, which may be diluted | cool, withdrawn from. the trough, The bars 
with spirits of turpentine. Before it is ap- will be found covered with large blisters, 
plied the iron should be well cleaned. From hence the naine of the process, and increased 
an experience of 2 years upon locks exposed about 755 in weight. The steel is now sufli- 
to the air, and watered daily with salt water, | ciently good for files aud coarser tools, but 
after being covered with 2 coats of this mastic, | for finer Instruments, several varieties of finer 
the good effects of it have been thoroughly: steel are required, (Makins). _ 
proved. 3275. To Make Shear-Steel. This is 
3270. To Prevent the Decay of Iron produced by cutting u bars of blistered steel, 
Railings. Every one must have noticed the | into lengths of 30 inches, and binding them 
destructive combination of lead) and iron, in bundles of 8 or 9 by a ring of steel, a rod 
from railings being tixed in stone with the being fixed fora handle. These are brought 
former metal. The reason for this is, that, to a welding heat, and welded together under 
the oxygen of the atmosphere keeps up aja tilt hammer. The binding ring is then re- 
galvanic action between the two metals. moved; and, after reheating, the mass is 
This waste may be prevented by substituting forged solid, and extended into a bar. In 
gine for lead, in which case the galvanic influ- | cases where this operation is repeated, the 
ence would be inverted; the whole of its; steel is called double-shear steel, (Makins.) 
action would fall on the zinc; the one remain-| 3276. To Make Cast-Steel.  Cast-steck 
ing uninjured, the other nearly so. Paint, is the best variety for all fine cutting tools, 
formed of the oxide of zine, for the same, This is a mixture of scraps of different va- 
reason preserves irom exposed to the ‘atino- | ricties of blistercd steel, callected together in @ 
sphere infinitely better than the ordinary paint good refractory chiy: crucible ; Upon this a 
composed of the oxide of lead. cover Is luted, and it is exposed to an intense 
3271. To Scour Cast Iron, Zinc, or| heat in a blast furnace for 3 or 4 hours, The 
Brass, Cast iron, zinc, and brass surfaces; contents are then run into moulds, After 
can be scoured with great economy of labor, | being subjected to the blows of a tilt-hammer, 
time and material, by using either glycerine, | the cast steel is ready for use. (Making). 
stearine, naphthaline, or creosote, mixed with; 3277, Steel Made from Iron Scraps. 
dilute sulphuric acid. Take iron seraps insmall pieces, put 40 pounds 
3272. To Clean SteelandIron. Make in a crucible, with 8 ounces charcoal, and 4 
1 ounce soft soap and 2 ounces emery into a ounces black oxide of manganese ; expose the 
paste; rub it on the article with wash-leather; Whole 14 hours to a high heat, and run into 
and it will have 4 brilliant polish. Kerosene | moulds. 
oil will also clean steel. 3278. To Blue Steel. The mode em- 
ployed in blueing steel is merely to subject it 
toheat. The dark blue is produced at a tem- 
perature of GUO, the full blue at 500°, and the 
blue at 550°. The steel must be finely polish- 
teel. The addition of a small quan-! ed on its surface, and then exposed to a uni- 
tity of carbon greatly increases the bard-/| form degree of heat. Accordingly, there are 
ness and tenacity of iron, and converts it into! three ways of coloring: first, by a flame pro- 
steel. The amount of carbon to be added, | ducing no soot, as spirit of wine; secondly, 
should be just that which will produce the: by a hot plate of Iron; and thirdly, by wood 
maximum of hardness and toughness, without ashes. As a very regular degree of beat is 
rendering it brittle; ordinary steel contains necessary, wood ashes for fine work bear the 
about 1 per cent. of carbon; hard steel 1.6 to! preference. The work must be covered over 
1.7 per cent. The percentage of carbon in| with them, and earefully watched; when the 
English steel is estimated by Berthier to be} color is sufficiently heightened, tke work is 
1.87. It melts at about 25002 Fahr. perfect. This color is occasionally taken off 
3274. To Convert Iron into Steel. with a very dilute muriatic acid. 
This is usually done by the process of cement-!| 83279. To Blue Small Steel Articles. 
ation, producing what is termed blistered. Make a box of sheet iron, fill it with sand, 
steel. At the bottom of a trough about2 feet! and subject it to a great heat. The articles 
square and 14 feet long, usually formed of) to be blued must be finished and well polished. 
fire clay, is placed a layer, about 2 inches! Immerse the articles in’ the sand, keeping 
thick, of a cement composed of 10 parts char-| watch of them until they are of the right 
coal and 1 part ashes and common salt; upon color, when they should be taken out, and im- 
this is laid a tier of thin iron bars about 4) mersed in oil. 
inch apart; between and over them, a layer 3280. To Make Edge-Tools from 
of cement is spread, then a second row of bars,’ Cast-Steel and Iron. This method consists 
and so on, seer until the trough is in fixinga clean piece of wronght iron, brought 
nearly full; lastly a layer of cement coxered to a welding heat. in the centre of a mould, 
with inoist sand and a close cover of fire-tiles, and then pouring in melted steel, so as entirely 
so as to. exclude the air. The trough ix ex- to envelop the jren; and then forging the 
posed to the heat of a coal fire, until a full mass into the shape required, 
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3281. To Remove Scale from Steel. !surface is obtained; then damp the surface 
Scale may be removed from steel articles by. with a little oil, and lay the file on a piece of 


ickling in water with a little sulphuric acid 


| red-hot iron, bright side upwards. 


In about 


In it, and when the scale is loosened, brushing | a minute the bright surface will begin to turn 


with sand and a stiff brush. 


yellow; and when the yellow has deepened 


3282. To Restore Burnt Cast-Steel.|to about the color of straw, plunge in cold 
Take 1$ pounds borax, 4 pound sal-ammoniae, | water. 


¢ pound prussiate of potash, 1 ounce resin. 


Pound the above fine, add a gill each of water! Color or Blue. 


and alcohol. Put in aniren kettle, and boil 
until it becomes a paste. 
long, or it will become hard on cooling. 
3283. To Anneal Steel. Fora small quan- 
tity. Heat the steel to a cherry red in a char- 


coal fire, then bury it in sawdust, In an iron! 
Let, 


box, covering the sawdust with ashes, 
it stay until cold. For a larger quantity, and 
when it is required to be very soft, pack the 
steel with cast-iron (lathe or planer) chips in 
an iron box, as follows: Having at least § or 
$ inch in depth of chips in the bottom of box, 
put in a layer of steel, then more chips to fill 
spaces between the steel, and also the % or } 
inch space between the sides of box and steel, 
then more steel; and, lastly, at least 1 inch 


in depth of chips, well rammed down on top, 


of the steel. Heat to and keep at a red heat 
for from 2 to 4 hours. Donot disturb the box 
until cold. 

3284. Engraving Mixture for Wri- 


3290. To Make Polished Steel Straw 
The surface of polished 


steel acquires & pale straw color at 460° 
Do not boil too Fahr., and a uniform deep blue at 580° Fahr, 


3291. To Temper Mill Picks. After 
working the steel curefully, prepare a bath 
of lead heated to the boiling point, which will 
be indicated by a slight agitation of the sur- 
face. In it place the end of the pick to the 
depth of 14 inches, until heated to the tem- 
perature of the lead, then plunge immediately 
in clear cold water. The temper will be just 
right, if the bath is at the temperature re- 
quired. The principal requisities in making 
mill picks are: First, get good steel. Second, 
work it ata low heat; most blacksmiths in- 
jure steel by overheating. Third, heat for 
Pe without direct exposure to the fire. 


The Jead bath acts merely as protection against 
the heat, which is almost always too great to 
temper well. 

3292. Bath for Hardening Mill Picks. 


Take 2 gallons rain water, 1 ounce corrosive 


ting on Steel. Sulphate of copper, 1 ounce; ! sublimate, 1 of sal-ammoniac, 1 of raltpetre, 


sal-ammoniac, § ounce; pulverize separately, 
adding a little vermilion to color it, and mix 
with 14 ounces vinegar. Rub the steel with 
soft soap and write with a clean hard pen, 
Without a slit, dipped in the mixture. 

3285. Tempering Tools. The steel is 
generally first hardened by heating it to a 
cherry red, and then plunging it into cold wa- 
ter. Afterward the temper is drawn by mod- 
crately heating the steel again. 
grees of hardness are required for different 
purposes. 

For very pale straw color, 430°, for lancets. 

A shade of darker yellow, 450°, for razors 
and surgical instruments. 

Darker straw vellow, 470, for 

Still darker yellow, 490°, chise 
iron. 


Pa 
for cutting 


(14 pints rock salt. The picks should be heat- 
.ed to a cherry red, aud cooled in the bath. 


| The sult gives hardness, and the other ingre- 


dients toughness to the steel; and they will 
not break, if they are left without drawing the 
temper. 

3293. Composition for Tempering 
Cast-Steel Mill Picks, To 3 gullons of 
water, add 3 ounces cach nitric acid, spirits of 


Different de- | hartsborn, sulphate of zine, sal-ammoniac, 


and alums; 6 ounces salt, with a double hand- 
ful of hoof-parings; the steel to be heated a 
dark cherry red. It must be kept corked 


3294, Tempering Steel. Mr. N. P. 
Ames, late of Chicopee, Massx., after expend- 


tight to prevent evaporation. 


‘ing much time and money in experiments, 
j found that the most successful means of tem- 


Brown yellow, 500°, axes and plane-irons, | pering swords and cutlasses that would stand 


Yellow, slightly tmged with purple, 52092, 
table-knives and watch-springs. 


8286. To Temper Drills. Heat the 


flattened shape, then heat it again to a cherry 
red, and plunge it into a lump of resin or into 
quicksilver. A solution of cyanide of po- 
tussiuin In rain water is sometimes used for the 
tempering plunge bath, but it is not as good as 
quicksilver or resin, 

3287. To Temper Gravers. These 
may be tempered in the same way as drills; 
or the red hot instrument may be pressed 
into a piece of lead, in which a hole about 4 
an inch deep has been cut to receive the 
graver; the lead melting around and en- 
closing it will give it an excellent temper. 

3288. To Temper Spiral Springs. 
Heat to a cherry red in a charcoal fire, and 
harden in oil. To temper, blaze off the oil 3 
times, the same as for flat springs. 


3289. To Temper Old Files. Grind 


out the cuttings on one side, until a bright. 


the United States Govermnent test, was by 


‘heating ina charcoal fire, hardening in pure 
ispring water, and drawing the temper in 
best steel to a cherry red. and hammer until a 

nearly cold, forming the end into the requisite | 


arcoal flame. (See No, 3285.) 

3295. To Straighten Hardened Steel. 
To straighten a ye of steel already Larden- 
ed and tempered, heat it lightly, not enough 
}to draw the temper, and you may straighten 
‘it on an anvil with a hammer, if really not 
,dead cold. Itis best, however, to straighten 
it between the centres of a lathe, if a turned 
article, or on a block of wood with a mallet. 
'Wamn, it vields readily to the blows of the 
mallet, but cold, it would break lke glass. 

| 3296. To Restore the Power of 
Horseshoe Magnets. To restore horseshoe 
magnets that have lost their power from dis- 
‘nse, proceed as with new ones. Plaee the 
poles of the magnet to be charged, against 
the poles of another, making opposite poles 
meet. Then draw a piece of soft iron slicer 
‘at right angles upon the magnet to be charged, 
from the poles tothe bend, Do this ae number 
of times on each side of the magnet. If the 
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magnet is ot good steel, this produces a max- 
imum power. It is the method of Jacobi, 
and is considered one of the best. 

3297. Case-Hardening is the operation 
of giving a surtace of steel to pieces of iron, 
by which they are rendered capable of receiv- 
ing great external hardness, while the interior 
portion retains all the toughness of good 
wrought-iron. This is accomplished by heat- 
ing the iron in contact with animal carbon, in 
close vessels. George Ede says:—The articles 
intended to be case-hardened are put into the 


box with animal earbon, and the box made | 


air-tight by luting it with clay. They are 
then placed in the fire and kept at a light red 
heat for any length of time, according to the 
depth required. In half an hour after the 
box and its coutents have been heated quite 
through, the hardness will scarcely be the 
thickness of a half dime; in an hour, double; 
and so forth, till the desired depth is acquired. 
The box is then taken from the fire, and the) 
contents emptied into pure cold water. They 
ean then be taken out of the water and dried 
(to keep them from rusting), by riddling them , 
in a sieve with some dry saw-dust; and they. 
are then ready for polishing. Case-hardening | 
ix a superticial conversion of iron into steel, 
[tis not always merely for economy that iron | 
is Gase-hardened, but for amuititude cf things. 
it is preferable to steel, and answers the pur- | 
pe better. Delteate articles, to keep from 
distering while heating, may be dipped into 
a powder of burnt leather, or bones, or other: 
coaly animal matter. 

3298. To Case-Harden with Charcoal. 
The goods, finished in every respeet but pol- 
ishing, ave put into an iron box, and covered 
with animal or vegetable charcoal, and ce- 
mented at a red heat, for a period varying 
with the size and description of the articles: 
operated on, 

3299. Moxon’s Method of Case-Hard-. 
ening. Cow's horn or hoof is to be baked | 
or thoroughly dried, and pulverized, in order 
that more may be got into the box with the 
articles. Or bones reduced to dust answer the | 
same purpose, To this add an equal quantity | 
of bay salt; mix them with stule chamber- 
lye. or white wine vinegar; cover the iron 
with this mixture, and bed it in the same in| 
loam, or enclose it in an iren box; lay it on 
the hearth of the forge to dry and harden; 
then put it into the fire, and blow till the. 
lump has a blood-red heat, and no higher, | 
lest the mixture be burnt too much. Take; 
the iron out, and immerse it in water. 

3300. To Case-Harden, Muake a paste 
With a concentrated solution of prussiate of: 
potash and loam, and coat the iron therewith; 
then expose it to a strong red heat, and when | 


ip . 
from one extremity to the other. 
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‘tion of the prussiate, as in the last receipt, 


‘any part of a piece of iron may be case-hard- 
ened, without interfering with the rest. 

' 8302. Improved Process of Harden- 
‘ing Steel. Articles inanufactured of stecl 
for the purposes of cutting, are, almost with- 
out an exception, taken from the forger to the 
‘hardener without undergoing any interme- 
diate process; and such is the accustomed 
routine, that the mischief arising has escaped 
observation. The act of forging produces a 
strong scale or coating, Which is spread over 
the whole of the blade; this scale or coating 
His unequal in substance, varying in proportion 
'to the degree of heat communicated to the 
steel in forging; it is almost impenetrable to 
ithe action of water when immersed for the 
purpose of hardening. Hence it is that dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness prevail in nearly 
every razor manufactured; this is evidently a 
positive defect; and so long as it continues to 
exist, great difference of temper must exist 
likewise, — Instead, therefere, of hardening 


‘the blade from the anvil, let it be passed im- 


mediately from the hands of the forger to the 
grinder; a slight application of the stone will 
remove the whole of the scale or coating, and 
the razor will then be properly prepared to 
undergo the operation of hardening with ad- 
vantage. It is plain that steel in this state 
heats in the fire with greater regularity, and 
that, when immersed, becomes equally hard 
To this may 
be added, that, as the lowest possible heat at 
which steel becomes hard is indubitably the 
best, the mode here recommended will be 
found the only one by which the process of 
hardening can be effected: with a less portion 
of fire than is, or can be, required in any other 
way. These observations are decisive, and 
will, in all probability, tend to establish in 


i general use what cannot but be regarded as a 


Very important improvement in the manutfac- 
turing of edge steel instruments. 

3303. To Case-Harden Small Articles 
of Iron. Fuse together, in an iron vessel 
or crucible, 1 part prussiate of potash and 10 
parts common salt, and allow the article to 
remain in the liquid 30 minutes, then put them 
in cold water and they will be case-hardened. 

3304. To Clean a Shot Gun. Wrap 
clean tow around the cleaning rod; then take 
a bucket of tepid water—soap-suds if procura- 
ble—and run the red up and down the barrel 
briskly until the wateris quite black. Change 
the water until it runs quite clear through 
the nipple; pour clean tepid water down 
the barrel, and rub dry witb fresh clean tow ; 
.un a little sweet oil on tow down the barrel 
for use. To clean the stock, rnb it with lin- 
seed oil. If boiling hot water is used tho 


it has fallen toa dull red, plunge the whole barrel will dry sooner, and no fear need be 
Into cold water, ‘apprehended of its injuring the temper of a 

3301. To Case-Harden Polished Iron. fine gun. Some sportsmen use boiling vine- 
The iron, previously polished and finished, is, gar, but we cannot reconnmend this method. 
to be heated to & Ovight red and rubbed or The reason hot water does not injure the gun, 


sprinkled over with prussiate of potash, As 
soon as the prusstate appears to be decompos- 
ed and dissipate], plunge the article into cold 


is that boiling water is only 212% Fahr., and 
the gun was heated to 450° to give it its 
proper temper. 


water, Whea the process of case-hardening 305. Grease for Anointing Gun- 
has been weil conducted, the surface of the Barrels on the Sea-Shore, It is said that 
metal proves sufficiently hard to resist a file.) an ointment made of corrosive sublimate and 
The last two plans are a great improvement lard will prove an effectual protection against 
upon the common method. By the applica-| the rusting of gun-barrels on the sea-shore. 
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3306. To Protect Polished Steel 
from Rust. Nothing is equal to pure 


paraftine for preserving the polished) surface 
of iron and steel from oxidation. The par- 
affine should) be warmed, rubbed on, and 
then wiped off with a woolen rag. It will 
not change the color, whether bright. or blue, 
and will protect the surface better than any 


varnish. : 
3307. To Protect Polished Metal 
from Rust. Take 10 pounds gutta-percha, 


20 pounds mutton suet, 80 pounds beef suet, 
2 gallons neats’ foot oil, and L gallon rape oil. 


Melt together until thoroughly dissolved) and | 


mixed, and color with a small portion of rose 


pink; oil of thyme or other perfuming matter | 


may be added. When cold tae composition 
is to be rubbed on the surface of bright steel, 
iron, brass, or other metal, requiring protec- 
tion from rust. . 

3308. To Remove Rust from Steel. 
Rust may be removed from steel by inimers- 
ing the article in kerosene oil for a few days, 
The rust will become so much loosened that 
it may easily be rubbed off. By this: simple 
method badly rusted knives and forks may be 
made to present a tolerable appearance, but 
for new goods there is no way to remove rust 
from metal but by getting below it, or renew- 
ing the surface. Where it is not deep-seated, 


emery paper will do, but if Jong standmg the | 


goods must be refinished, 

3309. New Mode of Removing Rust. 
Plunge the article ina bath of 1 pint hydro- 
chlorig (inriatic) acid diluted with L quart 
water. Leave it there 24 hours; then fis it 
out and rub well witha serubbing-brush. The 
oxide will come off Hike dirt under the action 
of soap. Should any still remain. as is likely. 
in the corroded parts, return the metal to the 
bath for a few hours more, and repeat the 
scrubbing. The metal will present the ap- 
pearance of dull lead. It must then be well 
washed in plain water several times, and 
thoroughly dried before a fire. | Lastly, a 
little rubbing With oi] and fine emery powder 
Will restore the polish, Should oil or grease 
have mingled with the rust, it will be neces- 
sary to remove it) by a hot solution of soda 
before submitting the metal to the acid. This 
last attacks the rust alone, without injuring 
the steel; but che washing in plain water is 
all-important, as, after the process, the metal 
will absorb oxygen from the atmosphere freely 
it any trace of the acid be allowed to remain. 


inc. Zine is a blueish white metal, 
having a specific gravity of 6.8 to 7.2; 
tough when cold, ductile and malleable at 


from 2502 to 300° Fahr., brite and. easily | 


mlverized at S002; fuses at 773 -, and sub- 
ines unchanged at a white heat. in close 
vessels, Tt is scarcely atkected by exposure 
to air and moisture; hence its general use in 
the arts for the manuthcture of 
capacity, tubing, &e., that require lightness 
aud durability. Acids, even diluted, attack 
vine rapidly, Tt as also soluble ino eaustic 
alkalies, Heated to whiteness, G41 Fahr., 
in contact with the air. at burns with great 
brilliancy, and is converted Into oxide, 


ZINC~Y 


vessels of 


TIN, 


(flowers of zine). It is very soluble in dilute 
sulphuric and muriatic acid, with the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen gas. The salts of zine are 
colorless. 

Commercial zine is never pure, and is ob. 
tained from the native sulphuret (zine blende) 
or carbonate (calamine), by roasting those 
cores, and distilling them along with carbon- 
aceous Matter ina covered earthen crucible, 
having its bottom connected with an iron 
tube which terminates over a vessel of water 
situated beneath the furnace. The first) por- 
tion that passes over contams cadmium and 
arsenic, and is indicated by what is technically 
called the brown blaze; but when the metallic 
vapor begins to burn with a blueish white 
flame. or the bine blaze commences, the 
volatilized metal is collected. Zine may be 
alloved with most of the metals, (Cooley.) 

3311. Purification of Zinc. (iranulate 
zinc by melting, and pouring it, while very 
hot, into adeep vessel filled with water. Place 

ithe alii zine in a Hessian crucible, in 
alternate layers, with one-fourth its weight 
of nitre, with an excess of nitre at the top. 
Cover the crucible, and secure the lid; then 
apply heat. When deflagration takes place, 
‘remove from the fire, separate the dross, and 
}raun the zine into an ingot moukl, It is quite 
‘free from arsenic. 
3312. To Granulate Zinc. Granulated 
zine is obtained by pouring the molten metal 
fintoa warm mortar and triturating vigorously, 
PWith an iron pestle, until it solidifies, (See 
No, 3311.) 

3313. To Color Metals. Make a solu- 
tion of 4 ounces hyposulphite of soda in 1§ 
pints of water, and add a solution of 1 ounce 
acetate of lead in the same quantity of water. 
Articles to be colored are pinta in the mix- 
ture, which is then gradually heated to a 
‘boiling point. The effect of this solution is 
to give tron the effect of blue steel, zine be- 
‘comes bronze, and copper or brass becomes 
esuccessively yellowish red, scarlet, deep blue, 
; blueish white, and finally white with a tinge 
(of rose, This solution has no effeet on lead 
or tin. By replacing the acetate of lead in 
ithe solution with sulphate of copper, brass 
becomes of a fine rosy tint, then green, and 
finally, of an iridescent brown color. Zine 
_does not color in this solution, it throws down 
(a precipitate of brown sulphuret of copper ; 
but if boiled in a solution containing both 
lead and copper, it becomes covered with : 
black crust, which may be improved by a thin 
coating of wax. (See No, 3183.) 


IN. This metal approaches silver in 
whiteness and Justre. When pure, it 
‘is very malleable; is harder than lead; melts 
at 442° Fabr., and volatilizes at a white heat. 
Its specific gravity is 7.29 to 7.31. This met- 
hal is decomposed by nitric, sulphuric, and 
cmuriatic acids; and may be combined and 
illoved with most of the useful metals. Tin 
occurs in nature in the state of the oxide, and 
sometimes as sulphuret (tin pyrites.) In 
Cornwall, England, it is found under the name 
of tin-stone, associated with copper ore, in 
the slate or granite socks; and as an alluvial 
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‘deposit (stream tin) in the beds of rivers.! stream, from a height of about 3 feet, into the 


A pure article of tincomes from Banca. The 
metal is obtained from the ore, first reduced 
to powder in stamping mills, washed to. re- 
move earthy matter, and then roasted to 
expel arsenic and sulphur; it is then deoxi- 
dized or reduced by smelting with about 4 its 
weight of powdered culm (a kind of coal 


cold water. The ladle should be moved 
around in a small circle, when pouring, for if 
the whole of the melted tin strikes the water 
at one point, it will cool in lumps, and re- 
quire remelting. The feathered tin is to be 
preserved in wooden boxes, the bottoms of 
‘which are perforated with small holes; or, 


found in Wales), and a little slacked lime; it) what is better, kept in unglazed stoneware 


is next refined by liquation (sce No, 21), fol- 
lowed by a second sinelting of the purer por- 
tion; it is then, while in a state of fusion, 
stirred with billets of green wood, allowed to 
settle, and cast into moulds, The product is 
termed refined or block-tin, Tin produces a 
peculiar crackling noise when bent; in this 
Manner pure tin foil may be distinguished 
from the so-called tin foil in general use, 
which consists of lead with a tin surface only. 

8315. Tests for the Purity of Tin. 
It is almost entirely dissolved by hydrochloric 
acid, yielding a colorless solution of muriate 
(chloride) of tin. If it contains arsenic, 
brownish-black flocks will be separated dur- 
ing the solution, and arseniuretted hydrogen 
evolved. 
may be detected by treating the muriate of 
tin solution with nitric acid, specific gravity 
1.16, first in the cold, and afterwards with 
heat, until all the tin is precipitated in an 


insoluble peroxide; the decanted acid solu- | 


tion from pure tin leaves uo residuum on 
evaporation. 
dilution with water occasions a heavy white 
precipitate, the tin contained bismuth. If, 


after dilution, the addition of a solution of 


sulphate of ammonia or of soda produces a 
white precipitate, the tin contained lead. If 
red prussiate of potash gives & blue precipitate, 
it contained iron; and if the clear lquid 
leaves @ residuum on evaporation, it contained 
copper. 

3316. Grain Tin. This is mule from 
block tin. The blocks are heated until they 
become brittle, and then allowed to fall from 
a considerable height, by which they are bro- 
ken into small fragments, which constitute 
grain tin, or tin in tears. 

3317. Tin Powder or Filings. Melt 
grain tin (see No. 3316) in an iron Vessel, pour 
it in an carthen-ware mortar heated a little 
above its melting point, and triturate brisk- 
ly as the metal cools; lastly, sift the product, 
and repeat the process with what remains in 
the sieve. Powdered tin is also prepared by 
tiling and rasping. 

3318. Powdered Tin. Take Cornish 
grain tin; melt it, and pour it into &@ wooden 
box, well, rubbed on the inside with whiting 
or chalk; close the cover, aud continue shak- 
ing it violently until the tin is reduced to 
powder; then wash it in clean water, and 
dry it immediately. 

3319. To Make Feathered Tin. The 
object of feathering is to bring the tin into a 
state of minute subdivision, which permits it 
to be much more rapidly dissolved in’ acids. 


Procure an iron ladle having a capacity of 


about 12 fluid ounces, and a wooden o1 stone- 
ware vessel containing 2 or 3. gallons of cold 
water. About 1 pound of pure bar tin, free 
from lead, is to be cut into pieces of about 2 
inches in length, and melted in the ladle. 
When melted, pour the tin in a very small 


If there be a residuum, and, 


flower-pots. Solutions of tin containing fron 
or copper, or their salts, are unfit for dyeing 
bright reds. (See Nos. 107, gc.) 

3320. Moire Metallique, or Crystal- 
lized Tin. A method of ornamenting the 
surface of tin plate by acids. The plates are 
‘washed with an alkaline solution, then in 
water, heated, and sponged or sprinkled with 
the acid solution. The appearance varies 
with the degree of heat and the nature and 
strength of the acids employed. The plates, 
after the application of the acids, are plunged 


‘into water, slightly acidulated, dried, and 
| covered with white or colored varnishes. The 
following are some of the acid mixtures used: 


nitro-muriatie acid, in d‘fferent degrees of di- 


The presence ‘of other metals in tin | lution; sulphuric acid, with 5 parts of water, 


1 part of sulphuric acid, 2 of muriatic acid, 
and 8 of water; a strong solution of nitric 
acid; 1 part nitric acid, 2 sulphuric, and 18 
of water. A solution of potash is also used. 

3321. Frosted Tin. A frosted appear- 
ance may be given to sheet tin by a wash of 
bichloride of tin. 

3322. To Make aTin Tree. Dissolve 
3 drachms muriate (chloride) of tin in 1 pint 
distilled water, adding 10 or 15 drops mitric 
acid; and suspend a small rod of clean zine in 
a phial containing the above solution. 


{ 


ickel. A white, hard, malleable, 

magnetic metal, capable of receiving 
i the lustre of silver. Its specific gravity, when 
hammered, is about 8.382. Nickel is very in- 
fusible. Muriatic and sulphuric acid act on 
it with difficulty unless mixed with nitric 
acid, but it is freely soluble in’ the latter. 
Nickel does not oxidize or tarnish at the or- 
|dinary temperature. It alloys well with cop- 
“per, tin, zine, ete. Tt is obtained as follows: 
‘Roast the powdered ore first by itself and 
then with charcoal powder, till all the arsenic 
ix expelled, and a garlic odor ceases to be 
evolved; mix the residuum with 3 parts sulphur 
and L part potash; melt in a crucible with a 
| gentle heat, cool, eduleorate with water, dis- 
solve in sulphuric acid mixed with a little 
-nitrie acid, precipitate with earbonate of pot- 
ash, wash, dry, mix the precipitate with 
powdered charcoal, and reduce it by heat. 
For chemical purposes pure nickel is best ob- 
tained by moderately heating its oxalate in 
la eovered crucible, lined with charcoal. The 
psalts of nickel im the anhydrous state are for 
‘the most part yellow; when bydrated, green, 
and furnishing pale green solutions. Nickel 
ds found present in’ meteoric iron, and ig 
strongly magnetic, but loses this property 
when heated to 850° Fahr. It is. chiefly 
emploved in the manufacture of German sil- 
‘ver. Sulphate of nickel is used medicinally, 
| With soothing and soporific effects. 
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ercu or Quicksilver. ifor a few minutes, then open the bottle and 
M This mend 


eavy liquid metal, posse +> blow fre a a ito it with a pair of bellows. 
ing a nearly silver-white color, and a brilliant Repeat th! Scr 4 times, and filter the mix- 
metallic lustre. The principal sources of this ture through a cone of smooth writing paper 
metal at the present time are the mines of [dria having its apex pierced with a fine pin, The 
in Carniola, and Almaden in Spain, where it SUE 18 left behind in the filter with the 
exists under the form of cinnabar, from which oxides of any other metals present, and & 
the pure metal is obtained by distilling that: emall quantity of mercury in a state of minute 
ore with lime or iron filings in iron retorts, by division. 
which the sulphur it contains is seized and 
retained, while the mercury rises in the state 
of vapor, and is condensed in suitable receiv- l 


ers. Its specific gravity, when pure, is UM1InUmM. This is tho metallic 
13.5; it solidifies at —39° (39° below zero)| 4X base of alumina, which is the plastic 
Fahr., and when solid is ductile, malleable, principle of certain kinds of clay. The color 
and tenacious; boils at 6622 Fahr., but vol- of aluminum is white, inclining to blue; it is 
stilizes slowly at the ordinary temperature | Very malleable, and ductile. Its pecific grav- 
of the atmosphere, and when mixed with ity is only about 2.60; its melting point not 
water at from 140° to 160°, it is volatilized in, less than 1000° Fahr. It is tne most sonorous 
considerable quantities. It unites with oxy- of all metals. It is thus obtained :—Make a 
en, forming two oxides; and with chlorine, thick paste of alumina, powdered charcoal, 
orming calomel and corrosive sublimate ; | SU&4r. and oil, and heat it ina covered cruci- 
with the metals it forms amalgams, combin-! ble until all the organic matter 1s destroyed ; 
ing, however, with difiiculty with iron, nickel, 'then transfer the product to a porcelain tube, 
platinum, and some other Jess important and connect the one end with another tube 
metals. Its oxides form salts with the acids, | Containing dried chloride of calcium, and the 
The only acids that act on metallic mercury other end with a small tubulated receiver, 


are the sulphuric and nitric ; but for this pur- Then expose the porcelain tube to the heat of 
pose the former must be heated. a sinall oblong furnace, and, having connected 


3325. Test for the Purity of Merc the chloride of calcium tube with a vexsel dis- 
Metallic mercury may be known by its boat *| engaging chlorine, pass the gas through the 


tility; and when in a finely divided or pul- apparatus, at the same time raising the heat of 
yerulent state, by the microscope, or by stain- | the tube to redness, In 1 or 2 hours, or o 
ing a piece of copper white when rubbed on | S001 8s the tube becomes choked, the whole 
it, or when heated beneath it. It is totally must be allowed to cool, and taken to pieces, 
dissipated by heat, and dissolved by diluted 22d_ the sexquichloride of aluminum thus 
nitric acid, but is insoluble in boiling muriatic formed collected, Then place 9 or 10 pieces 
acid. The acid poured off, and allowed to of potassium, of about the size of peas, in a 
cool, ig neither colored, nor yields a precipi-| Platina emcjble, and upon them an equal 
tate with sulphuretted hydrogen. A globule number of similar pieces of the sesquichloride 
moved about on a shect of paper yields no of alumina, formed as above; the cover Is now 


trail; pure sulphuric acid agitated with it (inj ©. he Py he and secured in es place A 

the cold) evaporates when heated, without | W'7¢, and Uae heat of a spirit lamp cautiously 

leaving any residuum applied, until the spontaneous incandescence 
37 a, es sd 


; | of the matter ceases. When cold, throw the 

eee ak cai oe lerucible into a large vessel of cold water, agi- 
P L toe ai lical TY pu b Hine g | tate and collect the gray powder deposited, 

Los a 7 een and aaiilling a aa land again wash it well and dry it, This gray 
: out " arcs, Alice ae ss Pog t 10 S _ 
Pie whole of the mercury may, however, be ‘powder consists of small metallie scales, re 


, . ; . | sembling platina. is not acted on by cold 
safely drawn over. The product is to be agi- ig platina, Itis not d 3 


tated and boiled with 2 fluid drachms hydro- water, but is dissolved by the alkalies and 


; sO ‘ids. rate dness, i 
ehloric acid and 1 fluid ounce water for each! ie nie Se eee ena ane a ate : A 
pound of the metal; then washed with pure}, ; an I 


; the air, and in oxvgen gas, with intense bril- 
water, -and dried by heat. A strong earthen- |); alt ta d 
ven, we janey. The powder, blown upon the flame 
ware or iron retort, with alow neck or tube : ] } p 


lapeAnie . tof acandle, displays an immense number of 
dipping into a basin of water, may be used tor, ’. : 
pe = » may be used for ingimed points of great splendor. 


SOUS EORO st 2 | 3331. To Polish Aluminum. The 

3327. To Purify Mercury. One of the! substances generally employed for polishing 
quickest and best means of purifying mercury | aluminum are of no utility. Mouray recom- 
ix to agitate it with a concentrated solution of) pends the use of an emulsion of equal parts 
nitrate of Mecreury, ut a heat of 104° Fabr.,) of rum and olive oil, made by shaking these 
then wash it with distilled water, and dry jiquids together in a bottle. “When the bur- 
by passing several times through clean, dry nishing stone is used, the peculiar black streaks 
chamois leather. first appearing should not cause vexation, 

3328. To Purify Mercury. Distill equal) since they do not injure the metal in the least, 
parts of mercury and iron filings in an iron) and may be removed with a woolen rag. The 
retort, into a vessel contaimimng water. objects in question may also be brightened in 

3329. To Purify Mercury. The fol-| potash lye, in which case, however, care must 
lowing simple method of purifving quicksilver! be taken not to make use of too strong a lyre. 
is by Dr. Miller: Put the quicksilver into a For cleaning purposes, benzole has been found 
bottle capable of containing 4) times its) best. Objects of aluminum can be clectro- 
quantity, add a little powdered loaf sifeue, Walabed without the least difficulty, and Mouray 
and stopper the bottle; shake it vigorously; succeeded in imparting to them a bright, whita 


PLATINUM—ANTIMONY. 


fustre in passing them successively through a: 
weak bath of hydrofluoric acid and aqua fortis. | 
The effect thus obtained is said to be really 


surprising. . 

2. To Frost Aluminum. = The 
metal is plunged into a solution of caustic 
potash. The surface, becoming frosted, does 


not tarnish on exposure to the air. 


latinum —aiso called platina—is 

the heaviest substance but one (see No. 
47) known, having a specific gravity of fully 
21, which may be raised to about 21.5 by 
hanmering. It is whiter than iron, harder 
than silver, infusible in the hottest furnace, 
and melts only before the compound blow- 
pipe at a heat of about 300° Fahr. On this 
account it is valuable for making capsules 
&c., intended to resist strong heat. Platinum 
undergoes no change by exposure to air and | 
moisture, or the strongest heat of a smith’s 
forge, and is not attacked by any of the pure 
acids, but is dissolved by chlorine and nitro- 
muriatic acid (aqua regia), though with more | 
difficulty than gold. Spongy and powdered ! 
platinum possess the remarkable pepe of | 
causing the union of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases. It is chiefly imported from South, 
America, but is also found in the Ural Moun- 
tains of Russia, in Ceylon, and a few other 
aces. Platinum, when alloyed with silver, 
Ix soluble in nitric acid; the pure metal is dis- 
solved by aqua regia, and is more or less at- 
tacked by caustic alkali, nitre, phosphorus, 
&c., with heat. Platinum is precipitated from 
its solutions by deoxidizing substances under 
the form of a black powder, which has the 
power of absorbing oxygen, and again impart- 
mig it to combustible substances, and thus 
causing their oxidation. In this way alcohol 
and pyroxilic spirit may be converted into 
acetic and formic acids, &c. (See No. 1741, 
also Acetic Acid.) (Cooley.) 

3334. To Purify Platinum. The na- 
tive alloy (crude platinum) is acted upon, as 
far as possible, with nitro-muriatic acid, con- 
taining an excess of muriatic acid, and slight- 
ly diluted with water. The solution is preci- 
pitated by the addition of sal-ammoniac, 
which throws down nearly the whole of the 
platinum in the state of an ammonio-chloride, 
which is washed with a little cold water, 
dried, and heated to redness; the product is 
spongy metallic platinum. This is made into 
a thin uniform paste with water, pressed in a 
brass mould, to squeeze out the water and 
render the mass sufficiently solid to bear hand- 
ling. It is then dried, carefully heated to 
whiteness, and hammered or pressed in the 
heated state; after this treatment it may be 
rolled into plates or worked into any desired 
shape. (Cooley). 

3335. Platinated Asbestos. Dip as- 
bestos in @ solution of chloride of platinum, 
and heat it to redness. It causes the inflam- 
mation of hydrogen in the same manner as 
sponge platinum. 

3336. Spongy Platinum. Dissolve 
separately erude bichloride of platinum, and 
hydrochlorate of ammonia in proof spirit; 
gid the one solution to the other as Jong as a, 
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precipitate falls; this is collected, and, while 
still moist, formed into little balls or pieces, 
which are then dried, and gradually heated to 


redness. 
3337. 5S Platinum. Dissolve 
platinuin, by ae aid of heat, in a mixture of 


three parts nitric and 5 parts muriatic acid, 
avoiding great excess of acid. To this solu- 
tion add a strong solution of muriate of am- 
monia; collect the resulting precipitate on a 
filter, and, when nearly dry, form it into a 
mass of the shape desired for the sponge. 
lIeat this to whiteness on charcoal, with a 
blow-pipe or otherwise, and the platinum re- 
mains in the spongy state. Its characteristic 
properties may be restored, when lost, by 
simply heating it to redness. 

8838, Platinum-Black. Platina Mohr. 
This is platinum in a finely divided state, and 
is obtained thus:—Add to a solution of bi- 
chloride of platinum, an excess of carbonate 
of soda, and a quantity of sugar. Boil until 
the precipitate which forms becomes, after a 
little while, perfectly black, and the superna- 
tant liquid colorless; filter the powder, wash, 
and dry it by a gentle heat. Another method 
is by melting platina ore with twice its weight 
of zinc, powdering, digesting first in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and next in dilute nitric acid, to 
remove the zinc, assisting the action of the 
menstruum by heat; it is then digested in 
potash lye, and lastly in pure water, after 
which it is carefully dried. Platinum-black 
possesses the property of condensing gases, 
more especially oxygen, into its pores, and 
afterwards yielding it to various oxidizable 
substances. If some of it be mixed with al- 
cohol into a paste, and spread on a watch 
glass, pure acetic acid is given off, and affords 
& ready means of diffusing the odor of vinegar 
in an apartment. (See No. 1741.) 


ntimony. This is a bluish-white, 
lustrous, semi-crystalline, extremely 
brittle metal, of about 6.7 specific gravity ; 
imparts brittleness to alloys; inflammable at 
high temperatures melts just under redness, 
8109 Fahr., fumes, boils, aud volatilizes at a 
white heat, and when suddenly exposed to 
the air, inflames and is converted into teroxide 
of antimony, which is deposited in beautiful 
crystals, Antimony dissolves in hot hy- 
drochloric acid, forming terchloride of anti- 
mony; nitric acid converts it into antimonic 
acid. This inetal is obtained principally from 
France and Germany. Gold, when exposed 
to the vapors of antimony, loses its ductility 
and malleability, and becomes as brittle as 
antimony itself. 

3340. Tests for Antimony. An acid 
solution of antimony gives, in combination 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, an orange-red 
precipitate, spamne’y soluble in ammonia, 
but readily soluble in pure aaa and alka- 
line sulphurets. Hydrosulphuret of ammonia 
throws down from the acid solution an 
orange-red precipitate, readily soluble in ex- 
cess of the precipitant, if the latter contain 
sulphur in excess; and the liquor containing 
the re-dissolved precipitate gives a vellow or 
orange-yellow precipitate on the addition of 
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an acid. Ammonia, and potassa, aud their 
carbonates (excepting in solutions cf tartar 
emetic) give a bulky white precipitate; that 
from ammonia being insoluble in exces: of the 


precipitant; that from potassa readily 80 5 | 


while those from the carbonate are only solu- 
ble on the application of heat. : 

3341. To Estimate the Purity of 
Antimony. Treat pulverized antimony 
with nitric acid; this oxidizes the antimony, 
and leaves it in an insoluble state, whilst it 
dissolves the other metals. Collect the oxide 
on a filter, wash, dry, ignite, and weigh it. 
This weight, multiphed by .843, gives the 
weight of pure meu in the sample examined. 
If this has been previously weighed, the per- 
centage of pure metal is casily arrived at. 

3342. To Obtain Metallic Antimony. 
Mix together 16 parts sulphuret of antimony 
and G parts cream of tartar, both in powder; 
yut the mixture, In small quantities at a time, 
Into a vessel heated to redness; when reaction 
ceases, fuse the mass, and, after 15 minutes, 


pour it out and separate the metal from the: 


slag. The product is nearly pure. 

Or: Equal parts of protoxide of antimony 
and bitartrate of potassa (cream of tartar); 
mix and fuse as above, and pour the metal 
into small conical moulds. 

Or: S parts sulphuret of antimony. 6 parts 
cream of tartar, and 3 parts nitre. Treated as 
above. 


BISMUTH—ALLOYS. 


‘acid; add caustic potash m= excess, and the 
}oxides of bismuth and lead will be precipitated, 
but the lead oxide will be at once re-dissolved 
Joby the alkali. The oxide of bismuth can then 
ibe separated by filtration, washed, and igni- 
ted. (Makins.) 


lloys. Combinations of the metals 
with each other obtained by fusion. 

When mercury is one of the component metals, 
the compound i; termed an amalgam. (See 
No. 3532.) Most of the metals unite with 
each other by fusion or amalgamation, and 
acquire new properties. Thus: copper alloy- 
ed with zine, becomes brass, and possesses a 
different density, hardness, and color to either 
of its constituents. No general rules for the 
manufacture of alloys applicable to each can 
be given; but it may oe remarked that, in 
uniting metals differing greatly in their melt- 
ing points, the least fusible should be melted 
first, and the others added, one at a time, in 
their order of fusibility, the most fusible 
‘metal being the Jast to be added; also that, 
| before the addition of each succeeding metal, 
the temperature of the already fused mass 
should be reduced to the lowest point at which 
it will remain fluid, or as near as possible to 
the fusing point of the metal to be next intro 


Or: 2 parts sulphuret of antimony and 1: duced, so that it may not evaporate or be 


part iron filings; calcine at a strong heat ina 
covered, crucible. 

3343. To Obtain Commercial Anti- 
mony. Fuse together 100 parts sulphuret of 
antimony, 40 
dry crude sulphate of soda. This produces 
from 60 to 65 parts of antimony, besides the 
scorize or ash, which is ulso valuable. 


ismuth. This metal is principal- 

ly prepared in Germany, aud, as in- 
ported. generally contains both arsenic and 
copper, [tis a crystallme metal, very brittle, 
of a reddish white color; melts at about 500~ 
Fahr., volatilizes ata strong heat, and the 
fiunes form crystalline scales (flowers of) bis- 
muth). It burns when strongly heated in 
the air, and has a specifie gravity of about 
90. The addition of bismuth to other metals 
lowers their melting point im an extraordi- 
Nary manner, making it & useful ingredient in 
the composition of type-metal and solders. 
(See No, 3409, ete.) 

3345. To Purify Bismuth. Dissolve 
erude bismuth in nitric acid, and concentrate 
the solution by evaporation. Then pour the 
clear solution into a large bulk of distilled 
water, and a white powder (sub-nitrate of bis- 
muth) will be precipitated. Collect the precip- 
itate and digest it for a time in a little caustic 
potash, to dissolve away any arsentous acids 
that may be present; next wash and dry the 


oxidized, and thus cause the compound to be 
impertect. This is a general rule, to be ap- 
plied in most cases; but there are exceptions. 
For instance: gold will easily dissolve in 


ane metallic iron, and 10 parts! melted tin; and platinum in many metals. 


If platinnm were first melted, and zine, for 
instance, added, the temperature necessary to 
obtain the fusicn of platinum would be suffi- 
cient to volatilize the zine. The mixture is 
usually effected under a flux, or some material 
that will prevent evaporation and exposure to 
the atmosphere. Thus: in melting lead and 
tin together, in forming solder, resin or tallow 
is thrown upon the surface; in tinning cop- 
per, the surface is rubbed with sal-ammoniae ; 
and in combying some metals, powdered 
)Charcoal is used for the same purpose. (See 
No. 3470.) As we have already said, most of 
the alloys are prepared Gy simply fusing the 
pmnetals togethes; butif there be a considerable 
difference in thetr specific gravities, the heav- 
der very generally subsides, and the lower 
part of the mass thus differs in composition 
from the upper. This may be in a great 
Incasure prevented by agitating the alloy. till 
it solidifies, but this is uct always convenient. 
Thus, in stereotype plates, which are cast ver- 
jtically, the upper side usually contains more 
antimony than the other. As a general rule, 
the substances (clements) of nature unite 
together m fixed and definite atomie propor- 
tions, thereby forming new compounds, Met- 
als unite with non-metallic bodies, and obey 
ithe same general law; but metals, when 
united with metals, appear to form an excep- 


sub-nitrate; heat it with about jij its weight tion, though much doubt exists on the subject. 
of charcoal in an earthen crucible, and the; They seem to mix in any proportion. and are 
pure bismuth will be found at the bottom of thereby moditied, possessing thereafter prop- 
the erncible. (CMaskins. ) herties which fit them for many purposes m 

3346. To Separate Bismuth from commerce and art. These compounds, being 
Lead, Dissolve the mixed metal in nitric, considered at present non-chemical bodies, are 


t 
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classed together under the French term of al-' hardest and most brittle of the component 
loys. Alloys are generally more fusible than: metals. With some exceptions, the ductility 
the least fusible of the component metals; ; and tenacity of an alloy is less than that of its 
but are often harder and wore brittle than the | metals. 

3348. Table of the Principal Alloys of Copper. This table of the alloys of copper 


is from Dr. Ure. ‘The bronze for statues is the colposition used by Keller Brothers, the 
celebrated brasx fuunders. 


OR Oe Se ee ee DP yh a Sy oe ee 


| Copper. Zine. Tan. | Nickel. Antimon,;! Lead. | 
Antique bronze sword. ...--- som eacimad 87.000 13.600 
(6 Springs .-----0---eeeee= emeeieda 97.000) 3.000 
Bronze for statues .....---2----e- eee: 91.400 | 5.530 | 1.700 1.370 
“for medals...-.------ Seeseuet 90.000 10.000 
“for cannon...--- Seeaeewawees 90,000 10.000 
“ for cymbals ....------ +--+ ---- 72.000 22.000 
«for gilding ....--------+-+----- R29O77 | 17.481 | O25 0.024 
A MG haan tate il sade ciara ae x0.000 | 16.500 | 2.500 1.000 
Speculum metal....-.------ ree es 65.600 34.000 
Brass for sheet....-.--------- eee eee R4.700 | 15.300 
Gilding metal .........----.-2-------> 73.750 | 26.270 
Prinee’s metal......------------+-+-- 75.000 | 25.000 
o Le ae nA eee Pee £0,000) | £0,000 
Dutch metal..........-- 0-0-2 ee eee: R4.700 | 10.360 
English wire ......--.------- e222 eee TONLCO | 2.250 | 0.170 0.220 
Mosaic gold ...... brig ana ciauik Shr h aaa 65.000 | 34.000 
Gun metal for bearings, stocks, &c....| 90.300 | 9.070 | 0 (30 
| Muntz’s metal.......... Se een ee 60.C00 | 40.000 
Good yellow brass ....-..-.--- +--+ +++ 66.000 | 34.000 
Babbitt’s metal for bushing......---- 8,300 » 83.400 R300 
Bell metal for large bells. ..-..------- 80.000 £0,000 
Britannia metal...... 2.2... ee eee eee 1.000 | 2.000) 81.000 , 16.000 
Nickel silver, English........---.---- 60,000 | 17.700 22.200 
- Porisial....-. 22. eee-- 50.9000 | 13.600 19.300 
Gerinan silver......------ ee eee 50.000 | 25.000 25.000 
Pinchbeck .....22020seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0.200 | 20.000 | 


er 


3349. Properties ‘of Metals. The| 3351. Lustre is so characteristic as to 
inetals form part of the elements of nature, | have formed the common expression ‘me: 
are undecompounded bodies, and distinguish- tallie lustre.” 
ed from the other elements by their lustre,; 3852, Weightisalsoa rough distinguish 
jing characteristic. 

33538. Fusibility is a property common 
the Comparative Properties of Metals. ito all metals, Before some metals are ren- 
a 2 eae dered fluid by heat, they become party 5 such 
Orler of (Order of Brittle-'| js an indication of malteability. - The follow- 


ability. Du-tility. alias ing table gives the degrees (Pahr.) cf heat at 

a which inctals fase : | 

Gold, Gold, Antimony, Tin 4.400 

Silver, Silver, Arsenic, PisHitthi we secon cee. 4070 

Copper, Platinum, | Bismuth, T GAGs ooo a boeaeee: ie 

Tin, * | Iron, Chromium, Dt Ake as 

Cadinium, | Copper, Cobalt, Mine ae 

Platinum, Zine, Manganese, Gilvor pe ee tt peqno 

Lead, Tin, Molybdenum, ee ee “a 'o9jo 

Zine, Lead, Tellurium, Galt ON Ga pee et eg atc 

Tron, Nickel, Titanium. Tron ( Cast) eee Ronen 

Nickel, Palladium, | Tungsten, Nickel... ee de Oe (0° (about) 

Palladium, | Cadmium, | Uranium, MAHA ORG owe oe CURA 

Potassium Rhodium, 4° Wallent. epee ae. ene Aen) 
a ssium, | hodlum. |) 3354. Malleability, or the property of 


Order of Heat Order of Flec-'| being beaten out into thin: plates without 
Order of Tenacity. | Conducting trical Conduct: | cracking or breaking, is Common to several 
Power. ing Power. || metals. 


3355. Ductility is also a property found 


ee eri eee i Insome metals, It is allied to malleability, 
Pl PP ’ Oo city + wy, a © and often confounded with it. It is the prop 
gicce vr ate ae er, ‘erty of being drawn into wire, 
Ben | aan a mine 3356. Tenacity, or the resistance of 
pha ioe li aac Ire inum, | being pulled asunder by the force of tension, 
Tin’ : “ ae ’ a Varies exceedingly in metals. 
taal i | ra r In, 3357. Brittleness, resulting from hard- 
’ ead, oe ness, ix a property also met with: and where 


ee the brittleness is not extreme. hardness is i9 
ee | favor where subjected to compression 
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3358. How to Make Brass. This use- 
ful alloy of copper and zinc is now generally 
made by plunging the copper in slips into the 
zine melted in the usual manner. The former 
metal rapidly combines with the fluid mass, 
and the addition is continued until an alloy is 
formed somewhat difficult of fusion, when the 
remuinder of the copper is at once added. 
The brass thus formed is broken into pieces 
and remelted under charcoal, and a proper ad- 
dition of either zinc or copper made to brin 
it up to the color and quality desired. Sma 

uantities of brass may be made by melting 
the copper and zinc separately, pouring them 
together and stirring vigorously. (See Cop- 
per Flux, No. 3470.) It is then poured into 
moulds of granite. Before being submitted 
to the rolling press for reduction to thin 
plates, it has to undergo the operation of 
annealing. Jn the receipts which follow, it 
will be seen that the larger the proportion of 
copper, the darker the color, the greater the 
density, and, to a certain extent, the tough- 
ness, of the alloy. Zine lessens the weight 
and color. Tin gives it hardness and grain, 
and lead toughens it and renders it fitter for 
working. An application of these principles 
will serve as a guide for the metals and 
proportions to be used to produce a brass of 
any description required. 

3359. ine Light Yellow Brass. 
Melt together 2 parts copper and 1 part zine. 

3360. Bright ellow Malleable 
Brass. Melt together 7 parts copper and 
3 parts zine. 

3361. Deep Yellow Malleable Brass. 

Melt together 4 parts copper and 1 part zine. 
3362. Brass eable whilst Hot. 
Melt together 3 sgt copper and 2 parts zine. 

3363. Red Brass. Melt together 5 
parts copier and 1 part zinc. As much as 10 
parts of copper to 1 part zine may be used, 
the color being a deeper red fur every addi- 
tional part of copper employed. 


3364. Brass for Buttons, Copper, 8 
le and zine 5 parts. This is the Birming- 
am platin. 


3365. Pale Brass for Buttons, &c. 
Melt together 16 parts fine light yellow brass 
(see No, 3359), 2 parts zine, and 1 part tin. 

3366. Common Pale Brass. Melt to- 
gether 20 parts copper, 20 parts zine, 3 parts 
lead, and 2 parts tin. 

367. Fine Pale Brass for Castings. 
Melt together 15 parts copper, 9 parts zinc, 
and 4 parts tin. This is rather brittle. 

3368. Dark Brass for Castings. Melt 
together 90 parts copper, 7 parts zine, 2 parts 
tin, and 1 part lead. The color will be still 
deeper by using 2 parts less of zine, and 1 part 
more each of copper and tin. 

3369. Pale Brass for Gilding. Melt 
together copper, 64 parts; 32 parts zine, 3 
parts lead, and 1 part tin. 

3370. Red Brass for Gilding. Melt 
together 82 parts copper, 18 parts zine, 3 parts 
tin, and 1 part lead. 

3371. Brass for Solder. Melt together 
12 parts fine yellow brass (see No. 3359), 6) 

arts zinc, and 1 part tin. Used for ordinary | 
razing. 

3372. Pale Brass for Turning. Melt 
together 98 parts fine brass (sce No. ee) 
pod 2 parts lead, 


journal of “A 


lead 
33 
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3373. Red Brass for Melt 


together 65 parts copper, 33 parts zine, 2 parts 


ead. 

38374. Red Brass for Wire. Melt to- 
gether 72 parts copper and 23 parts zine, 
properly annealed. 

75. Pale Brass for Wire. Melt to- 
gether 64 parts copper, 34 parts zinc, and 2 


parts lead. 
3376. To Make Brass which Ex- 
ds by Heat Equally with Iron. It is 
ifficult to make a permanent joint between 
brass and iron, on account of their unequal 
expansion by heat. In a recent issue of the 
pies Chemistry,” a new alloy 
is given, for which the inventor claims an ex- 
ansion by heat so nearly similar to that of 
Iron, as to allow of a union between them, 
which, for all practical purposes, is perma- 
nent. This consists of a mixture of 79 parts 
copper, 15 parts zine, and 6 parts tin. 

3377, To Harden Brass. Brass is 
tempered or hardened by rolling or hammer- 
ing; consequently, if any object is to be made 
of tempered brass, the hardening must be 
done before working it into the required 


shape. 

3378. To Soften Brass. Heat it to a 
cherry red, and plunge it into water. 

3379. To Cover Brass with Beautiful 
Lustre Colors. Dissolve 1 ounce cream of 
tartar in 1 quart boiling water; then add ¢ 
ounce protochloride of tin dissolved in 4 oun- 
ces cold water. Next heat the whole to boil- 
ing, and decant the clear solution from a 
trifling precipitate, and pour, under continual 
stirring, into a solution of 3 ounces byposul- 
phate of soda in $ pint water, then heat again 
to boiling, and filter from the separated sul- 
phur. This solution produces on brase the 
various lustre colors, depending on the length 
of time during which the articles are allowed 
to remain in it. The colors at first will be 
light to dark gold yellow, passing through all 
the tints of red to an iridescent brown. A 
similar series of colors is preduced by sulphide 
of copper and lead, which, however, are not 
remarkable for their stability; whetber this 
defect will be obviated by the use of the tin 
solution, experience and time alene can show. 

3380. To Put a Black Finish on Brass 
Instruments. Make a strong rolution of 
nitrate of silver in one dish, and of nitrate of 
copper in another, Mix the two together, 
and plunge the brass in it. Now heat the 
brass evenly till the required degree of dead 
blackness is obtained. This is the method of 
producing the beautiful dead black ro much 
admired in optical instruments, and which 
was so long kept a secret by the French. 

3381. To Frost Watch Movements. 
Mix together 1 ounce each muriatic acid, ni- 
tric acid, and common salt; immerse the arti- 
cle, as far as it is to be frosted, In the mixture 
for a short time; then immerse it, so as just 
to cover it, in sour beer, and scour it under 
the beer with a brush made of fine brass wire 
(a scratch brush); wash it in water, and after. 
wards in alcohol, The surface is then ready 
to gild or silver-plate if desired. 

3382. To Color Brass. Although no 
alloy presents & more agreeable appearance 
to the eve than brass when it is In a bigh 
state of polish, yet the facility with which it 
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tarnishes has rendered it necessary to color or 
bronze it, especially in those instances where 
ity use exposes it to the liability of being fre- 
uently handled. The following receipts are 
rom a reliable German source, and are said 
to possess a high degree of permanence, (See 
Nos. 3771, 7. ? 

3383. To Give Brass an Orange Tint. 


An orange tint, inclining to gold, is produced 


by first nolishing the brass and then plunging 


it for a few seconds into a neutral solution of 
crv stallized acetate of copper, care being taken 
that the solution is completely destitute of 
all free acid, and possesses a warm tempera- 
ture. . 

8384. To Color Brass Grey-Green. 
Dipped into a bath of copper, the brass being 
first polished, as in last receipt, the resulting 
tint is a grayish green,’ 

3385. To Color Brass Violet. A beau- 
tiful violet is obtained by immersing the pol- 
ished brass for a single instant in a solution of 
chloride of antimony, and rubbing it with a 
stick covered with cotton. The temperature 
of the brass at tho time the operation is in 
progress has a great influence upon the beauty 
and delicacy of the tint; in this Instance It 
should be heated to a degree 80 as just to be 
tolerable to the touch. 

3386. To Give Brass a Moiré Ap- 
pearance. A moiré appearance, vastly su- 
pee to that usually seen, is produced by 


copper. According to the proportions ob- 
served between the zine and the copper in the 
composition of the brass, so will the tints ob- 
tained vary. In many instances it requires 
the employment of a slight degree of friction, 
with a resinous or waxy varnish, to bring out 
the wavy appearance characteristic of moiré, 
which is a singularly enhanced by drop- 
ping a few iron nails inte the bath. 

3387. Black Lacquer for Brass. 
There are two methods of procuring a black 
lacquer upon the surface of brass. The one 
usually employed for optical and scientitic 
instruments consists in first polishing the 
Object with Tripoli, then washing it with a 
mixture composed of 1 part nitrate of tin and 
2 parts chloride of gold, and, after allowing 
this wash to remain for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, wiping it off with a linen cloth. 
An excess of acid increases the intensity of 
the tint. 

By another method copper turnings are dis- 
solved in nitric acid until the acid is saturated; 
the objects are cleaned, immersed in the solu- 
tion, and subsequently Jheated moderately 
over @ charcoal fire. This process must be 
repeated in order to produce a black color, as 
the first trial only gives a deep green, and 
the finishing touch is to polish with olive oil. 

3388. To Give Brass an English 
Look. Much pains are taken to give brass 
objects an English look. For this purpose 
they are first heated to redness, and then dip- 
ped in a weak solution of sulphuric acid. 
Afterwards they are immersed in dilute nitric 
acid, thoroughly washed in water, and dried 
in sawdust. To effect a uniformity in the 
color they are plunged into a bath consisting 
of 2 parts nitric acid and 1 part rain water, 
where they are suffered to remain for several 
minutes. Should the color not be free from 


oiling the object in a solution of sulphate of 
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‘spots and patches, the operation must be 
‘repeated until the desired effect is produced. 

| 3389. To Clean Brass. Hrass ccd cop- 
perare best cleaned with sweet oil and Tripwli, 
powdered bath-brick, rotten stone, or red 
brick-dust, rubbed on with flannel and polish- 
ed with leather. Vitriol and imuriatic acid 
make brass and copper very bright, but they 
very soon tarnish, and consequently require 
more frequent cleaning. A strong lye of roche- 
alum at water will also improve brass A 
solution of oxalic acid rubbed over tarnished 
as with a cotton rag, soon removes the 
tarnish, rendering the metal bright. The acid 
must be washed off with water, and the brass 
rubbed with whitening in powder and soft 
‘leather. When acids are employed for re- 
hmoving the oxide from brass, the metal must 
be thoroughly washed afterwards, or it will 
tarnish in @ few minutes after being exposed 
to the air. 

i 8390. To Give a Golden Color to 
‘Brass. <A mixture of muriatic acid and 
haluin dissolved in water imparts a golden 
‘color to brass articles that are steeped in it for 
a few seconds. 

3391. Paste to Clean Brass. Soft 
soap, 2 ounces; rotten-stone, 4 ounces; beat 
them to a paste. Or: Rotten stone made 
into a paste with sweetoil. Or: Rotten-stone, 
4 ounces; oxalic acid, L ounce; sweet oil, 14 
ounces; turpentine enough to make a paste. 
The first and last are best applied with a litt’ 
‘water. The second, with a little spirits of 
;turpentine, or sweet ol. Both require fric- 
tion with soft leather. 

3392. To Clean Brass Inlaid Work. 
Mix Tripoli and linseed oil, and dip into it a 
rubber made of a piece of an old hat, with 
which polish the work and rub off with clean 
soft leather. If the wood be ebony or rose- 
wood, polish it with a little finely powdered 
elder ashes; or make a paste of rotten-stone, 
a little starch, sweet oil, and oxalic acid, 
mixed with water. The ornaments of a French 
clock are, however, best cleaned with bread. 
‘crumb, carefully rubbed, so as not to spoil 
the wood-work. Ormolu candlesticks, lamps, 
/and branches, may be cleaned with soap and 
water. They will bear more cleaning than 
lacquered articles, which are spoiled by fre- 
quent rubbing, or by acids or strong alkalies. 

3393. Solutions to Clean Brass. 
Finely powdered sxal-ammoniac; water to 
moisten. Or: Roche alum, 1 part; water, 16 
parts. Mix. The articles to be cleaned must 
be made warm, then rubbed with either of the 
pabove mixtures and finished with fine Tripoli. 
This process will give them the brilliancy of 
i gold. 

3394. Solution for Cleaning Brass 
Chains. Mix together 1 ounce sulphuric 
eel 8 ounce nitric acid, § drachm saltpetre, 
and 1 ounce rain water, and allow the solu- 
tion to repose a few hours. Pass the article 
to be cleaned rapidly through the solution, 
and immediately wash it thoroughly with rain 
water. Dry in sawdust. This process will 
make old and discolored chains look as good 
as new, 

3395. To Clean Very Dirty Brass. 
Rub some bichromate of potassa fine, pour 
over it about twice the bulk of sulphuric acid, 
and mix this with an equal quantity of water, 
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Wash immediately in plenty of water, wipe’ nearly equal silver in whiteness and susceptl- 
it, and rub perfectly dry, and polish with pow- ; bility of receiving a high polish, while they 
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dered rotten-stone. By this method the’ 
dirtiest brass may be made immediately. 
bright. | 

3396. To Give Brass Ornaments a 
Fine Color. Brass ornaments, when not 
gilt or lacquered, may be cleansed, and a fine. 
color given to them, by two simple processes. | 
The first is to beat sal-ammoniac into a fine, 
powder, then to moisten it with soft water, | 
rubbing it on the ornaments, which must. be 
afterwards rubbed dry with bran and whiting. 
The second is to wash the brass work with 
roche alum boiled to a strong lve, in the- 
proportion of 1 ounce to 1 pint; when dry,’ 
it must be rubbed with fine Tripoli, Either of | 
these processes will give to brass the brilliancy | 
of gold. 

3397. CounterfeitGold. Fuse together, 
8 parts platinuin, 5 parts pure copper, 2 purts 
pure zine, 4 parts tin, and 3 parts pure Vaud 
using saltpetre, sal-amimoniac, and powdered 
charcoal as fluxes. This compound metal 
strongly resembles gold in appearance, and , 
resists many of the tests used for gold. | 

3398. Hard Gold. A mixture of 7 parts, 
gold and 1 part copper appears to alford the 
maximum of hardness. . 

3399. Coin Gold. Melt together with 
saltpetre and sal-emmoniac, 22 grains pure | 
gold with 2 grains of pure copper. The later. 
American coin is alloyed with 2 grains of 
&@ mixture of 1 part silver and 2 parts copper. | 
The copper used for alloying gold must be 
pure, otherwise the mixtnre will be brittle. | 

. To Make Eighteen Carat Gold. | 
Pure gold, 18 parts, is alloyed with 4 parts, 
pure copper and 2 parts silver, Or: 194 
parts coin gold, 3 parts copper, aud 14 parts | 
silver. | 

3401. To Make Sixteen Carat Gold. 
Sixteen parts pure gold are mixed with 53. 
parts copper, and 2% parts silver. Or: 17. 
parts coi gold, 5 parts copper, and 2 parts 
silver. 

3402. To Make Twelve Carat Gold. 
Coin gold, 75 parts; further alloyed with 40 

arts copper, and 22 parts silver, make a com. | 
ination of good appearance, which stands 
acid tests well. ! 

3403. To Make Four Carat Gold. A. 
good useful metal tor cheap rings, &e.. which | 
will not blacken the finger, is made by mix- | 
ing 4 parts gold with 2 parts silver, and 13, 
parts copper. 

3404. To Make Green Gold. 

old, 19 
ine to 


Pure 


surpass It in bardness and durability. The 
mixture of the metals is effected in the same 
way as is given for making alloys. (Seo No. 
3347.) The receipts here given are from the 
highest authorities, or are the results of 
actual analysis of the finest commercial sam- 
les. 

3410. German Silver for Rolling. 
Nickel and zine, each TL part: copper, 2 parts. 
Very fine. Or: nickel, 25 parts; zine, 20 
parts; copper, 60 parts. Used for rolling. 

3411. German Silver for Castings. 
Nickel and zine, each 20 parts; copper, 60 
parts; lead, 3 parts. For castings. Or, to 
either of the above add 2 to 3 percent. of white 
sheet iron. 

3412. Genuine German Silver. Cop- 
per, 404 parts; iickel, 314 parts; zine, 254 
parts; iron, 2$ parts. This resembles the 
genuine German silver made from the ore 
of Hildburghausen, as well as Pakfong, as 
analyzed by Dr. Fyfe, and is equal to the best 
Chinese sample. 

3413. Pelouze’s German Silver. 
Equal parts of copper and nickel. Said to be 
superior to any of the alloys containing zine. 
2 parts of copper to 1 part of nickel make the 
alloy more malleable, though not so white. 

3414. Chinese White Copper. This 
consists of 800 parts copper, 36 parts nickel, 
and 34 parts zine. 

3415. Pakfong, or White Copper 
from China. This is composed of 41 eee 
copper, 82 parts mckel, 24 parts iren, and 24$ 
parts zine. The Chinese Pakfong is said to 
be prepared from native ore. It is silvery 
white, takes a high polish, very sonorous, 
malleable both cold and ata dull red heat, 


and may be rolled into leaves: or drawn into 


wire, 

3416. White Spoon Metal. This is 
the alloy sold as German plate. Melt to- 
gether 55 parts copper, 24 parts nickel, 16 
parts zine, 3 parts tin, and 2 parts iron, This 
is v useful alloy, 

3417. Britannia Metal. Plate brass, 4 
ounces; tin, 4 ounces; when fused add 4 
ounces each of bismuth and antimony. This 


composition is added at discretion to melted 
tin. 
3418. To Clean Britannia Ware. 


Britannia wire should be first washed with a 
woolen cloth and sweet oil, then washed in 


‘water and suds, and rubbed with soft leather 
and whiting. 
arts, and 5 parts pure silver, com- beauty to the last. 

tenn an alloy of a beautiful green) be cleaned in the same way as copper, in No. 


Thus treated, it will retain its 
Britannia ware may also 


shade, very effective for foliated designs in| 3252. 


jewelry. 
8405. 


Pivots for Artificial Teeth. mony, 1 part; melted together. 


3419. Type Metal. Lead, 3 parts; anti- 
Small types 


An alloy of platinum and silver is used for are usually made of a harder composition than 


larve ones. 


A good stereotype metal is said 


this purpose. 
3406. Chaudet’s Springs for Arti- 
ficial Teeth. Lyqual parts of copper, silver, 


and palladium. 

3407. Hard Silver. <Analloy of 5 parts 
silver and 1 part copper forms the hardest alloy 
of these metals. 

3408. French Coin Silver. 
sists of 9 parts silver and L part copper. 

. German Silver. This isa well- 
known alloy, the finer varieties of which 


to be made of Jead, 9 parts; antimony, 2 parts 5 
bismuth, 1 part. This alloy expands as it 
cools, and consequently brings out a fine im- 
pression. 

3420. Bismuth and Lead. Lead, 2 
parts to bismuth, 1 part, gives an alloy which 


This con-idilates powerfully at the time of cooling. 


This property makes it extremely suitable to 


all castings in which the greatest sharpness 
and finish ure Cesirable, 


ALL 
3421. Tin and Zinc. Tin and zinc, of 


each 1 part, .. aemost as tenacious as brass, 
end meics at VOY Fahrenheit. 

3422. Pewter. Tin, 100 parts; antimony, 
8 parts; copper, -} parts; and bismuth, L part, 
constitute the compound commonly called 
pewter. 

3423. Alloys «f Steel. Steel is success- 
fally alloyed with otuer metals, improving its 
qualities for some purposes, ordy part of silver 
adds immensely to the hardness of steel, and 
yet increases its tenae itv. yhe part of plati- 


num, though not forming so hard an alloy as; 


the silver and steel, gives a very great degree 
of toughness. Rhodium, palladium, iridium, 
and osmium mako steel very hard, but their 
use, from their cost, is confined mainly to the 
experimental laboratory. Platinum, in its 
malleable state, may be cut with a knife; but 
with steel it forms an alloy not to be touched 
with a file. 

3424. Iron, Copper, and Zinc. An al- 
loy consisting of 10 parts cast iron, 10 copper 
and 80 zine, does not adhere to the mould in 
casting, and it is of a beautiful lustre when 
filed and polished. The least fusible metals 
are inelted first, and the zine last, in making 
it. 

3425. Ormolu, or Mosaic Gold. Cop- 

er and zinc, equal parts; melt together at the 
lowest possible temperature at which copper 
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worked still easier, If alloyed with smah 
quantities of zine, tin, gold, or silver, the 
metal is rendered hard and more brilliant. but 
remains ductile. Especially recommended is 
the alloy consisting of 97 per cent. of alum- 
inum, and 3 per ce nt of zine. The alloy with 
7 per cent. of tin can be worked well, but does 
not take @ very fine polish, and cannot be 
cast, since @ more fusible alloy with a Jarge 
proportion of tin is separated. | Aluminum 
and lead do not unite. The composition with 
3 per cent. of silver and 97 of aluminum. pose 
sesses a beautiful color, and in equal parts 
they yield an alloy of the hardness of bronze. 
The union of 9) per cent. of aluminum and 1 
of gold is, though hard, stil ductile; its color 
is that of green gold. With 10 per cent. of 
gold, the composition js rendered crystalline, 
In combining aluminum with copper, the lat- 
ter must be melted first, and the former addcd 
gradually in small portions at a time. oA come 
bination of 10 parts aluminum and QO) parts 
copper produces a fine aluminum bronze, 
which, however, is brittle after the first: mix- 
ing; it increases Jn strength and tenacity ouly 
after successive fusions, but with the Joss, 
each time, of a ditthe aluminum. This bronge 
may be forged at a dull red heat without pre- 
senting flaws or cracks. Like copper, it is 
rendered more ductiie by being heated and 
plunged into cold water, 

Copper and Aluminum for 


will fuse, and stir so as to produce a pe rlect | 3430. 
admixture of the metals; then add gradually.’ Journals, ‘The most important alloy of 
small portions of zing at atime, until the alloy aluminum is that composed of YO per cent. of 
acquires the proper color, which is perfectly | copper and 10 per cent. of aluminum, It pos: 
white, while in the me ‘ted state. It Inust | sesxes a pale gold color, a hardness surpassing 
then be at once cast into figured inoulds. ; that of bronze, is susceptible of taking a fine 
This alloy should contain from 52 to 55 per} polish, and is casier forged than soft iron, 


cent. of zine. 


3426. White Metal. Lead, 10 ounces; | less costly, 


bisinuth, 6 ounces; and antimony, 4 drachms; 
or, 2 pounds antimony, 8 ounces a ass, and 10 
ounces tin, 

3427. French Alloy for Forks and 
Spoons. This is a beautiful white metal, 
very hard, and taking a fine polish. It is 
composed of 69.3 parts of copper, 10.3. parts , 
nickel, 5.5 of zine, and 4.7 of cadmium, 

3428. French Silver: Tho new French 
silver 
old-fashioned German silver, and itis stated to 
be applicable to all the purposes to which or- 
dinary commercial silver is applicable.- Tt is 
composed of copper, a0 per cent., nickel, 40.64, 
tuugsten, 2.0, @uminin, 0.56. It isa white, 
ductile, malleable, tenacious, Senorous alloy; 
its specific gravity is nine-tenths that of sil- 


ver, 1t3 metallic lustre superior to that of sil-, 


ver, and its fusibility less, probably on account 
of the tungsten it contains. 

3429. The Alloys of Aluminum. We 
have to distinguish 
the aluminum predominates and such ones in 
which the other metals outweigh the latter. 
Those impart to the aluminum new proper- 
ties. Iron and copper do not act injuriously 
if the admixture is not considerable. In re- 


gard to toughness, the union of 7 per cent. of. 


Both metals e: asily combine with | and 1.6 of unslacked lime. 


iron can searcely be distinguished from pure 
aluminum. 
each other. Commercial aluminum mostly 
contains iron; it remains ductile with as 
much as 10 per cent. of copper, and when 
containmg only balf as much, it may be: 


is apparently an improvement on the 


etween alloys in which) 


| whole well stirred for: 


This alloy has found a ready market, and, if 
would replace red and yellow 
brass. Its hardness and tenacity render it 
peculiarly adapted for the journ: ls and bear- 
ings of machinery. Christotle, of Paris, who 
(uses it for a journal for a polishing disk, 
found that it lasted six times eae than or- 
dinary journals—that is, 18 months. There 
were 2200 revolutions made per minute. — It 
‘is further stated, on good authority, that a 
journal of this new bronze, which was em- 
ploy ed for the axle of a sewing machine, nak- 
hing 240 revolutions per minute, did excellent 
service for 1 vear without Indicating the least 
deficiency, Journals of ordinary bronze do 
not, as is well known, last over 5 months, 
When more than 10 per cent. of aluminum 
enters into the composition of the bronze, the 
alloy gradually becomes weaker and less mial- 
leable, and at length so brittle that itis easily 
pounded in a mortar. 

3431. Oroide, or Artificial Gold. This 
material is manufactured largely in the United 
States into Imitation jew elry and. other arti- 
cles, scarcely distinguishable from gold, e@x- 
cept by the inferior gravity; and itis a mat- 
ter of surprise to almost any one to learn that 
it does not contain a single grain of the pre- 
cious metal. Jt ismade by taking 100 parts of 
pure copper, 17 of pure tin, 6 of magnesia, 9 
of tartar of commerce, 3.6 of sal-ammoniae, 
The copper is first 


hinelted, and the other snbstances (excepting 


the tin) added, a little at a time, and the 
10 minutes, so as to 
produce a perfect mixture, when the tin is 
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thrown in and stirred round until melted. 
The crucible is then covered, and the fusion! ceding receipt, from a matrix of which @ die 
kept up for 25 minutes, and the scum taken! may be taken by it with safety. It affords, 
off, when the substance is ready for use. It)in sand, a perfect die, does not shrink, and, 
is malleable and ductile, and can be worked {| whether poured into a sand or metal mould, 
in any form, even into leaves like gold. The} comes out with a smooth, bright face. It is 
alloy may also be made by substituting gran-; the best combination of these three metals 
ulated zinc for tin, but it will not retain its|for the purpose. But when dies are made of 
brilliancy so long ag when tin is employed. it from sand moulds, and a more fusible metal 
3432, Talmi Gold. A beautiful gold-|is needed for taking counter-dies or moulds 
colored alloy, sold under the above name, | from them, it may ‘ had by a combination 
gives, on analysis: copper, 86.4; zinc, 12.2;|)of 5 parts lead, 2 bismuth, and 1 tin; or, 
tin, 1.1; iron, 0.3. The presence of the iron] parts lead, 3 to 4 bismuth, and 1 tin afford 
was probably accidental. astill more fusible compound, although harder. 
3433. Yellow Dipping Metal. Melt} 3437. Copper Alloys for Dentists’ 
together 2 parts brass, 1 part copper, with a! Moulds. A very hard and most valuable 
litle old brass, and ounce tin to every pound | alloy for general use may be had by a mixture 
of copper. This alloy is almost of the color, | of tin, 12 parts; antimony, 2 parts; copper, 
ete., of gold coin. 1 part. It is not much inferior te zine in 
Alloy of the Standard Mea-| hardness, casts without sensible shrinkage, 

sure used by Government. This is com-| and makes a perfect and very handsome die, 
poret of copper, 576 parts; tin, 59; yellow) bright and smooth. It is less fusible than the 
rass (22 copper to 1 of zinc), 48 parts. hard tin die metal in last receipt, but may be 
3435. Dentists’ Tin Alloys for Moulds. | used for taking dies from the mould-metal 
The gold plates on which, artificial teeth are | mentioned in No. 3435; but, as it melts at 
fastened, are fashioned to fit exactly to the nearly the same temperature, this requires 
mouth by being hammered between a mould) care. Tt will be found of value in connection 
and die, cast from a plaster model of the, with lead moulds made by dipping. (See No. 
mouth. The plaster model is obtained from | 3435.) It is rather brittle for dies for partial 
a mould of wax, pressed while soft into the; sets representing the teeth, as these are liable 
cavities of the mouth, and allowed to harden. | to break on removing from the matrix; but it 
Duplicate moulds and dies are necessary, at, is abundantly strong enough for swaging pur- 
different stages of the hammering, in order to| poses. In combining these metals (which 
obtain a perfectly fitting plate. The neces-) may be done in an ordinary charcoal furnace, 
sary characteristics of the metals used for the/as it is by no means necessary to raise the 
moulds and dies are fusibility, hardness, or, heat to the melting point of copper), place 
toughness, and, especially for the moulds, a| the copper in a eric and bring it to a red 
freedom from shrinkage in cooling. The heat, then pour in the tin and antimony 
metal usually employed for the dies consists; melted, and cover the whole with charcoa 
of 8 parts tin, 1 part Jead, and 1 part bismuth. | dust, to prevent oxidation, The copper will 
This compound 3s much harder than tin, melts | soon liquefy, or dissolve, as it were, combining 
at a lower heat, shrinks little, or practically | perfectly vith the other metals, without fur- 
none, in casting; is tough and strong. It, ther clevation of temperature. To guard 
melts at about 380° Fahr. Although gener-| better against volatilization of antimony, 
ally a harder and Jess fusible metal is used! which takes place at a high red heat, it is 
for the first swaging, this alloy is particularly | well enough to add to the copper but half the 
convenient for taking duplicate dies for finish- | tin at first, and when these are combined, add 
ing. Its tenacity adapts it for cases of partial | the antimony, and then the remaining tin. 
sets representing the teeth. The mould or; This also cnables one to conduet the second 
counter-die metal is made by adding to 1 part} melting in a larger crucible, or, indeed, in an 
of this inixture 6 parts of lead. The result is, iron ladle. Itis best to Jet the melted mass 
harder than lead, and does not yield hke it|}cool down some, before pouring it from the 
under the blow, presenting a resistance suffi- | crucible, as, if poured out at too high a heat, 
cient to drive the late up well against the|the alloy oxidizes. A larger proportion cf 
die. Its shrinkage 13 but slight; it melts at! antimony and zine inereases the hardness of 
from 450° to 460°, It is designed for use, the metal, but with a tendency to imperfect 
when the dipping process is resorted to, This’ castings. If tin be used in larger quantity, 
consists In ete the melted metal into an/ the alloy is, of Course, softer, and it shrinks 
appropriately shaped vessel or mould, and! when cast. The relative proportion of zine 
pressing the plaster model into the metal) and antimony, in respect to each other, may 
before the moment of congelation. If used at’ be somewhat varied, without material modi- 
the point of congelation, the plaster cast may | fication of the qualities of the compound; but, 
be employed without previous baking; other- | for the best results, the sum of these two met- 
wise it should be baked to expel its water of) als should hold to the quantity of tin em- 
erystallization. ployed the ratio of about 1to& For fluidity, 
3436. Hard Tin Alloys for Dentists’ | an excess of antimony over copper appears to 
Moulds. The following formula affords a; be requisite. For non-shrinkage, the Joint 
highly useful alloy, where toughness a8 well; amount of antimony and copper should be to 
as hardness is essential: tin, 16 parts; anti-| the quantity of tin as about 1 to 4; as, for 
mony, 1 part; zine, 1 part. This alloy is! example, 8 parts tin, 1 antimony, 1 copper; 
much harder than the preceding die metal, | or, 10 tin, 14 antimony, 1 copper; or, 12 tin, 
and equals it in tenacity, being suited for any ;2 antimony, 1 copper. For taking counter- 
kind of die; it requires a higher temperature, dies or moulds from dies of the last named 
to melt it, but it melts sooner than tin, or! alloys, a suitable metal, fusible at about 380? 


than the mould-metal mentioned in the pre 
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Fahr., is had by a mixture of 3 parts lead, 1 
part bismuth, and not over yin part tin. It 
i3 wonderful how small a quantity of tin 
serves to improve the alloys of lead and _ bis- 
muth, giving them a white, clear lustre, 
preventing oxidation. promoting fusibility—in 


short, producing almost a new metal. 
3438. Cadmium Alloys for Dentists’ 
Moulds. By the use of cadmium we may 


produce still harder alloys than any of the 
preceding, possessing 1n an equal degree every 
other desirable quality. Thus, 10 parts of tin, 
1 part of antimony, 1 of copper, and 1 of 
cadmium, produce &® compound which has 
about the hardness of zinc: it casts perfectly, 
and is nearly all that could be desired, except 
that, like the copper die metals, it is rather 
brittle for certain castings. (Sce No. 3437.) 
Substituted for copper in these connections, 
cadmium appears to confer greater hardness 
and toughness, and, up to a certain point, pro- 
motes fusibility. 9 parts of tin, 1 part of an- 
_ timony, and 1 pe cadmium, furnish & very 

hard and tough metal of a compact, homo- | 
geneous structure, which casts without shrink- | 
age, forming a perfect die with a smooth, | 
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of tin have been added, the heat should be 
reduced to a dull red, to prevent oxidation ; 
then add the remainder of the metal as above. 
In melting the composition, it is better to 
keep a small quantity of powdered charcoal 
on the surface of the metal. The above com- 

osition is called hardening. For lining tho 

oxes, take 1 pound of this hardening and 
melt it with 2 pounds of Banca tin, which 
produces the lining etal for use. Thus, tho 
proportions for lining metal are 4 pounds 
copper, 8 pounds regulus of antimony, and 96 
pounds Banca tin. 

3446. Gongsand Cymbals. The secret 
method employed by the Chinese for working 
the hard brittle bronze used for making gongs 
and cymbals, seems to be solved by the fact 
that the bronze of which these instruments are 
made, consisting of copper alloyed with about 
20 per cent. of tin, and almost as brittle as 
glass at ordinary temperatures, becomes as 
malleable as soft iron, if worked at a dull red 
heat. This discovery was recently made in 
Paris, by M.M. Julien and Champion, the, 
result of experiments at the Paris Mint. 

3447. Phosphorus Bronzes. A great 


bright face. It melts at about the melting, advance has lately been made in the con- 
point of tin. Intheemployment of cadmium, | struction of bronzes, by the addition of a small 
care must be taken not to subject it to a heat! percentage of phosphorus, although the pre- 
high enough to volatilize it. To avoid this; cise function of this substance has not been 
danger, it is best to unite the other metals, hitherto well understood. According to Levi 
first, and then add the cadmium at a heat; and Kunzel, however, one cause of the in- 


barely sufficient to melt it. The great objec- 
tion to this metal is its expensiveness. 
Alloy of Nickel and Copper. ' 
A mixture of 1 part nickel and 2 parts copper | 
roduces a grayish-white metal, tenacious, 
uctile, and moderately fusible. 

3440. Alloys of Platinum and Co 
per. <A compound of 1 part platinum and 4 
parts copper is of a yellow-pink color, hard, 
ductile, and susceptible of a fine polish. 

An alloy of 3 parts platinum and 2 parts 
copper is nearly white, very hard, and brittle. 

441. French Bell Metal. The metal 
used in France for hand-bells, clock bells &c., 
is made of 55 to 60 parts copper, 30 to 40 
parts tin, and 10 to 15 parts zine. 

3442. Red Tombac. Put into a cruci- 
ble 5} pounds copper; when fused add 4 
pound zinc; these metals will combine, form- 
Ing an alloy of a reddish color, but possessing 
more lustre than copper, and also greater 
durability. 

3443. White Tombac. When copper 
is combined with arsenic, by melting them 
together in a close crucible, and covering the 
surface with common salt, to prevent oxida- 
tion, a white brittle alloy is formed. 

3444. Speculum Metal for Tele- 
scopes. Melt 7 pounds of copper, and when 
fused add 3 pounds zine and 4 pounds tin. | 
These metals will combine to form a beautiful 
alloy of great lustre, and of a light yellow 
color, fitted to be made into specula for tele- 
scopes. Mr. Mudge used only copper and 
grain tin, in the proportion of 2 pounds of 
the former to 144 ounces of the latter. 

3445. Babbitt’s Anti-Attrition Metal. | 
Melt 4 pounds copper, add by degrees 12| 
pounds best quality Banca tin, 8 pounds 
regulus of antimony, and 12 pounds more tin 
while the composition is in a melted state. | 
After the copper is melted and 4 or 5 pounds | 


feriority in bronze consists in the constant 
presence of traces of tin inthe state of an 
oxide, which acts mechanically by separating 
the nfolecules of the alloy, thus interposing 
© substance which in itself has no tenacity. 
The addition of phosphorus reduces this 
oxide, and renders the alloy much more per 
fect, improving 1ts color, its tenacity, and all 
its physical properties. The grain of its 
fracture resembles more that of steel, its 
elasticity is much augmented, and its resist- 
ance to pressure sometimes more than 
doubled. Its durability is greater, and, when 
melted, it is of greater fluidity, and fills the 
mould in its finest details. 

3448. Fontainemoreau’s Bronzes. 
There is a kind of bronze known as Fontaine- 
moreau’s bronze, in which zine predominates. 
It is said to answer well for chill moulding, 
that is, for pouring in metal moulds, by which 
method it is rendered very homogeneous. 
The crystalline nature of the zinc is entirely 
changed by the addition of a small proportion 
of copper, iron, &c. The alloy is hard, close- 
grained, and resembles steel. Moreover, it is 
easier to file than either zinc or copper. The 
following table presents the proportions in 
Re : 


Lead. 


Zine. | Copper. | Cast Iron. 
90 | 8 | 1 
91 8 0 1 
92 | 8 0 0 
92 7 1 0 
97 | 24 $ 0 
97 | 3 | 0 0 
en } 0 
09 1 | 0 0 


3449. Use of Petroleum in Turning 
Metals. A bronze composed of seven parts 
of copper, 4 ef zine, and 1 of tin, has been 
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found to be so hard as to be difficult to work, 
and yet of considerable value in certain ways 
when worked. Various methods have been 
attempted, aiming at effecting a ready work- 
ing of this alloy, and M. Bechstein has recent- 
ly, by soaking the alloy in petroleum, attained 
this desirable end. 

3450. To Clean Bronze. 
served in Berfin that those parts of a bronze 
statue which were much Handled by the 
public retained a good surface; and this led to 


the conclusion that fat had something to do. 


with it. An experiment was therefore tried 
for some years with four bronzes. One, says 
our authority —Chambers’ Journal—was coat- 
ed cvery day with oil, and wiped with acloth; 
another was washed every day with water; 
the third was similarly washed, but was 
oiled twice a year; aa the fourth was left 
untouched. The first looked beautifully ; 
the third, which had been oiled twice a year, 
was passable; the second looked dead; and 
the fourth was dull and: black. 

8451. Engestroom Tutania. Melt 
together 4 pafts copper, 8 parts regulus of 
antimony. and 1 part bismuth. When added 
to 100 parts of tin, this compound will be 
ready for use, 

3452. Tutenag. Melt together 8 parts 
of copper, 5 parts of zine, and 3 parts of 
nickel. 


3453. Kustitien’s Metal for Tinning. | 


To 1 pound of malleable iron, at a white 
heat, add 5 ounces regulus of antimony, and 
24 pounds of the purest Molueca tin. This 
alloy polishes without the blue tint, and is 
free from lead or arsenic. 

3454. Expansion Metal. Melt together 
9 parts of lead, 2 parts of antimony, and 1 
part bismuth. 

3455. Fluid Alloy of Sodium and 
Potassium. If 4 parts sodium are mixed 


with 24 potassium, the alloy will have exactly | 


the appearance and consistency of mercury, 


remaining liquid at the ordinary temperature 


of the air. 

3456. Fusible Alloys. Bismuth, & 
parts; lead, 5 Nae tin, 3 parts; melt to- 
gether. Melts below 212° Fahr. | Or: Bis- 
muth, 2 parts; lead, 5 parts; tin, 3 parts. 
Melts in boiling water. Or: Lead, 3 parts; 
tin, 2 parts; bismuth, 5 parts; mix. Melts 
at 197° Fahr. The above are used to make 
toy-spoons, to surprise children by their 
melting in, hot tea or coffee; and to form 
pencils for writing on asses’ skin, or paper 

repared by rubbing burnt hartshorn into it. 
The last may be employed as an anatomical 
injection, by adding (after removing it from 
the fire), } part quicksilver (warm). Liquid 
at 172°; solid at 140° Fahr. 


38457. Wood's Patent Fusible Metal 1s 


melts between 150% and 160- Fahr. It con- 


It was ob-: 
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| volumes each tin, lead, and bismuth, is quite 
hquid at 150° Fahr. In parts by weight, tho 
above would be 224 parts cadmium, 5174 
lead, 295 tin, and 1050 bismuth. (Sce No. 
52) An alloy of 3 volumes of cadmium 
with 4 cach of tin, lead, and bismuth, fuses at 
1533° Fahr, and an alloy of 1 equivalent of 
cadmium with two equivalents each of these 
three other metals, at 1554°, which is also 
‘the fusing point of an alloy of 1 part each of all 
the four metals. Dr. von Hauer made these 
alloys by fusing their imgredients in a covered 
porcelain crucible at the lowest practicable 
temperature. They all become pasty at lower 
‘temperatures than those given above; the 
temperatures quoted are those at which the 
alloys are perfectly fluid. It should be added 
‘that, unfortunately, all these alloys very 
rapidly oxidize when placed in water. 

3459. Table of Alloys of Tin and 
‘Lead and their Melting Heats. 


| Tin | Lead. | Bismuth, | Fabr. a 
1 5 | o | 658 
l 10 0 | 541 
| l 5 | 0) es) @ | 
a a nt ee 
ty 7? “ee ° @ 441 
| 1 | 1 0 370 
| 1} 1 0 334 
s | 1 0 340 
3 a 0 356 
4 | 1 | 0) 365 
5 1 0 378 
an ee: | 381 
4 i + 43 320 
3 , 7 4 310 
2 2 1 292 
1 1 | 1 | 254 
1 aay a 236 
5 Sa ee | 202 
3 5 8 197 


a 


Frluzes. This term is applied to sub- 
stances of easy fusibility, which are 
added to others more refractory, to promote 
their fusion. Various fluxes are given in 
other portions of this work (see Soldering and 
, Enamels), but the priucipal fluxes are the fol- 
owing: 

3461. Black Flux. Cream of tartar, 2 
parts; nitre, lL part; powder, mix, and defla- 
grate by sinall quantities at a time, in a red 
hot crucible. This is merely carbonate of 
potash, mixed with charcoal in a finely-divi- 
ded state. It is used for smelting metallic 
ores, and exercises a reducing action, as well 
romoting the fusion. (See No. 11.) 

2. White, or Cornish 


sists of 3 parts cadmium, 4 tin, 8 lead, and 15) Flux, Cream of tartar and nitre, equal parts; 


3463. Morveau’s Reducing Flux. 


bismuth. Jt has a brilliant metallic lustre, | deflagrate as last. 
and does not tarnish readily. 
3458. 


The Most Fusible Alloy. | Powdered glass (free from lead), 8 parts; 


There is an alloy of bismuth, tin, and lead. | calcined borax and charcoal, each 1 part; all 
which, from its very low melting point.is called |in’ fine powder, and triturated together thor- 


usible metal. (See No. 3407). Vr. Von Hauer | oughly. 


as found, however, that the addition ef 


Used as black flux. (See No. 3461.) 
3464. Flux for Reducing Lead Ore. 


cadmium to the allogs cf the above mentioned | Take 6 parts red argol, 4 parts nitre, 2 parts 


metals reduces their melting point still lower, | borax, and 1 part fluorspar; pulverise wel] 
Ap alloy of 4 volumes cadmium, with 5!and mix thoroughly, 


-_—_ © seme 


(the refuse from aquafortis), to be obtained 
at most of the chemical works at a trifling 
cost, 1sstrongly reeommended by Larkin as a 
eneral flux for copper foundings, particular- 
y. where largo masses of copper have to be 
melted prior to adding the tin and zine. 
Nothing is equal to it. This, with char- 
coal, surpasses everything else. 

3471. Various Fluxes. Borax, tartar, 
nitre, sal-ammoniac, common salt, limestone, 
glass, fluorspar, resin, and several other sub- 
8tances are used as fluxes in fusing metals, 
and soldering. On the large seule crude tar- 
taris employed. (See No. 3472, 


oldering and Welding. 
Soldering is’ the art of uniting the sur- 

faces of inetals by partial fusion, and the in- 
sertion of an alloy between the edges, which 
is called solder, it being more fusible than the 
metals which it unites. Solders are distin- 
guished as hard and soft, according to their 


aera of fusion. Hard solders usually 
melt only at a red heat, bnt soft solders fuse 


at lower temperatures. In order to join me- 
tals, itis obvious that a solder must be used 
that melts at a lower temperature than the 
metals to be joined; but it may also be ne- 
cessary that it approach as nearly as possible 
to then in point of harduess; and occasional- 
ly, as is especialy the case with jewelry, 
sunilarity of color is an object. The heat 
requisite for soldering small articles, such as 


SOLDERING A 

3465. Cornish Reducing Flux. Crude 
jewelry, ete., is usually obtained by employ- 
ing a common blowpipe; as by its use a sud- 


tartar, 10 parts; nitre, 4 parts; borax, 3 parts. 
Mix as the last. ~ 

3466. CrudeFlux. Same a: black fluz, 
(see No. 3461), omitting the deflagration. 
Used for reducing. (See No. 26.) 

3467. Liebig’s Flux. Carbonate of 
soda (dry, see No. 2065), and cyanido of po- 
tassium, 1 part each. Used for reducing ar- 
senious Acid. 

3468. Fresenius’ Flux. Carbonate of 
potassa (dry), (see No. 2065), 3 parts; cya- 
nide of potassium, 1 part. For the arsenical 
compounds. 

9. Christison’s Flux for Arsenic. 
Varbonate of soda, (crystallized), 8 parts; 
chareoal (in fine powder), 1 pant; mixture is 
gradually to be heated to redness. 

3470, Flux for Copper. Sal-enixum 
den heat may be concentrated on a@ small | 
vint. Where a larger surface has to be, 
eated, the flume of a spirit lamp is used. 
For brazing, or uniting larger objects with 
hard solder, a furnace, or, if necessary, a forge, | 
may be employed. In working tin plates, 
the solder is applied and fused by a heated | 
copper tool called a soldering-iron. The sur- 
faces of parts to be joined by soldering must 
be perfectly clean; and in order to ensure: 
this, as weil 23 to counteract the oxidization 
which most metals undergo when heated, a 
flux is used (see No, 3479), which nentralizes | 
or removes these otherwise serious impedi- 
ments, securing a firm joint. 
3473. To Make Soldering Fluid for' 
Soft Solder. Into muriatic acid put small 
pieces of zinc until all bubbling ceases; some | 
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add 1 ounce sal-ammoniac to each pound of 
the liquid. 

3474, Neutral Soldering Fluid. Dis 
solve zine in muriatic acid as above, then 
warm the solution and add sufficient oxide or 
carbonate of tin in powder to neutralize it. 
This prevents the fluid from corroding the 
seams. 

3475. Soldering Liquid. Soldering 
liquid is made by taking hydrochloric acid, 
¢ pint; granulated tin, 14 ounce; dissolve 
and add some common solder and hydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia. 

3476. Flux for Soldering. For com- 
mon purposes powdered resin is generally 
used. Stearic acid, obtained from the candle 
factories, makes a good flux for tine tin work, 

3477. Flux for Soldering Iron or 
Steel. Dissolve chloride of zine in alcohol. 

3478. Flux for Soldering Steel. This 
answers perfectly when the fracture is an old 
one. To a saturated solution of zine in I 
pint muriatic acid, add 4 ounces pulverized 
xal-ammoniae; boil it for 10 minutes; put it, 
when cold, ina well corked bottle. The boil 
ing must be done in a copper vessel. 

3479. Soft Soldering. The solder is an 
alloy of 2 parts tin to L part Jead, fusible at 
340© Fahr.; or, for cheapness, the proportion 
is sometimes 3 to 2, fusible at 334°. This 
substance is applied with a hot copper tool 
called a soldering-iren, or by blowpipe flame. 
Heat, however, causes the cdges of the metal 
to oxidize; therefore the edges are covered 
with a substance having a strong attraction 
for oxygen, and disposing the metal to unite 
to the solder at a low temperature. Such 
substances are called fluxes, and are chiefly 
borax, resin, sal-ammoniac, muriate of zine, 
Venice turpentine, tallow, or oil. 

3480. Flux for Soldering Brass, For 
brass or other similar alloy, resin, sal-ammo- 
niue, and muriate of zine are the proper fluxes. 
Should th® work be beavy and thick, the sol- 
dering requires to be done over a charcoal 
fire in order to keep the tool heated within 
pes limits. Itis as well to tin the surfaces 
sefore soldering; TL xome Cases simply dip- 
ping into a pot of melted solder effects the 
purpose, but the dip mart be done instantly 
to be effective. 

3481. Flux for Soldering Zinc. Zinc 
is diffenlt to solder, from the fact that it is 
apt to withdraw the tin from the soldering 
bolt, zine and copper having a stronger affin- © 
ity for each other than tin and copper. The 
proper flux is muriate of zine, made by dis- 
solving small bits of zme or zinc drops in 
muriatic vacid mixed with an equal bulk of 
water. 

3482. Flux for Soldering Tin and 
Lead. Tin and lead require resin or oil as 
the flux. 

3483. Flux for Soldering Pewter. 
Pewter requires a flux of oi, and may, in ad- 
dition to the soldering-iron process, be solder: 
ed by a current of heated air. 

3484. Flux for Soldering Britannia 
Metal. Britannia metal should have muriate 
of zine for a flux, and be soldered by the 
blowpipe. 

3485. To Solder Iron. [ron requires the 
surfaces to be timed over before being sol- 
dered; the method is given in No. 3515, 
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3486. To Soft Solder Small Articles. 
Join together the parts to be soldered, first 
moistening them with soldering fluid (see No. 
3473), lay a small piece of solder over the 
joint and apply heat, either over a spimnt 
flame, or by means of the blowpipe, as the 
case ay be. The ueat shouid be withdrawn 
at the moment of fusion, otherwise the solder 
may become brittle. 

3487. To Soft Solder Smooth Sur- 
faces. Where two smooth surfaces are to be 
joined, moisten the surfaces with soldering 
fluid (see No. 3473), and lay a piece of tin foil 
between them, press them together closely, 
and apply heat sufficient to fuse the tin foil. 

S488, Hard Soldering o. Brazing. 
The atloy used in hard soldering is general y 
made of equal parts of copper and zinc; muc 
of the zinc, however, is lost in the process, so 
that the real proportion is not equal parts. 
The alloy is heated over a charcoal fire, and 
broken to granulations in an iron mortar. A 
different proportion is used for soldering cop- 


per and iron, viz.: 3 zinc to 1 copper. The 
commercial name is ‘“‘spelter solder.” 
8489. Flux for Spelter Solder. The 


flux employed for spelter solder is borax, 
which can either be used separately, or mixed, 
by rubbing to a cream, or mixed with the 
solder in a very little water. 
3490. To Hard Solder. When the 
work is cleaned, bound, fluxed, and speltered, 
the whole is subjected to a clear charcoal or 
coke fire; or, what is now becoming far more 
general, convenient, cleanly, and manageable, 
a bellows blowpipe. The air passes from a 
bellows propelled by the foot through -f 
(See Engraving.) The gas passes through -B, 


and the flame can be directed to any point. 
on account of its being hinged at CC. The 
flame can be extended by using several stands, 
or by constructing several burners on one 
stand. The heat is much greater than from 
charcoal, ean be regulated at pleasure, and 
kept at the same temperature for any given 
tine. In the process of hard soldering, the 
water should be driven off by gentle heat; 
the fusion of the flux soon follows; @ glassy 
substance appears after the froth, which, in 


its turn, is replaced by the alloy in red liquid! 
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form; the blue flame from the ignited sine 
informs the operator that the solder now fuses, 
so that, as soon as the work is flushed with 
solder, it must be withdrawn, allowed to set, 
and cooled in water. 

3491. To Make Sc:der. The mixture 
of the metals is performed by melting them 
together in the same manner as for alloys 
(see No. 3347), with the aid of a flux. The 
metals employed should be pure, especially 
a as silver coin makes the solder too 

ard. 

3492. Solder for Gold. Take 12 parts 
pure gold, 2 parts pure silver, and 2 parts 


copper. : 

93. Solder for Silver. Take 5 parts 
pure silver—not silver coin—6 parts brass, 
and 2 parts zinc. Or, 2 parts silver, 1 part 
common pins. This is an easy flowing solder. 
Use a gas jet to solder with. 

3494. Hard Solder. Take 2 parts cop- 
per and 1 part zine. Or, equal parts of copper 
and zine. (See No. 3488.) 

3495. Solder for Silver. Take 19 
pe fine silver, 1 part copper, and 10 parts 

rass. 

3496. Silver Solder. Melt together 34 
parts, by weight, silver coin, and 5 parts cop- 
per; after cooling a little, drop into the mix- 
ture 4 aoe zinc, then heat again. 

3497. Fine Silver Solder. Melt ina 
clean crucible, 19 parts pure silver, 10 parts 
brass, and 1 part copper; add a small piece of 
borax as a flux. 

3498. Solder for Copper. 
hard soldering. (See No. 3488.) 

3499. Solder for Tin. Take 4 parts 
pewter, 1 part tin, and 1 part bismuth. Use 
powdered resin when soldering. 

3500. Fine Soft Solder. Take 2 parts 
tin and 1 part lead. Used for soldering tin 

lates, and tinning copper. Add resin as a 
ux when melting. 

3501. Very Soft Solder. Equal parts 
of tin, lead, and bismuth. 

3502. Solder for Pewter. Take 2 
parts tin, 1 part each of lead and bismuth. 

503 laziers’ Solder. Take 3 parts 
lead and 1 part tin. This melts at 500° Fahr. 

3504. Solder Fusible in Boiling Wa- 
ter. Take 1 part tin, 1 part lead, and 2 parts 
bismuth. 

3505. Plumbers’ Solder. Take 1 part 
bismuth, 5 parts lead, and 3 parts tin. 

3506. Solder for Lead. Takc 2 parts 
lead and 1 part tin. This is good, if, when a 
small quantity is poured on_a table, little 
bright spots rise as it cools, When soldering 
with this, use powdered resin, 

3507. Brass Solder. Tuke 12 parts 
brass, 6 parts zine, and 1 part tin. 

3508. Strong Brass Solder. 
parts brass and 1 part zine. 

3509. To Solder Fine Brass Work. 
Wet the parts with a strong solution of sal- 
wnmoniac, apply tin foil between them, and 
heat no more than is necessary to fuse the 
tin. 

3510. To Solder Iron. Apply good 
tough brass (see No. 3358) with borax mixed 
with water to the consistence of cream. (See 
No. 3482, 

3511. Solder for Joining Steel. This is 
better than the usual brass solder, for uniting 


Same as 


Take 3 


SOLDERING A 
cact-steel, &c., as it fuses at a lower tempern- | 
ture; and, being whiter in appearance, renders | 
the seams less observable. Take 19 parts, by 
weight, fine silver; 1 part copper, and 2 parts: 
brass; melt them under a coat of charcoal , 
dust. 

3512. Brass Solder for Brazing iron 
or Steel. Thin plates of brass are to be 
melted between the pieces that are to be join- | 
ed. If the work be very fine—as when two 
leaves of a broken saw are to be brazed 
together—cover it with pulverized borax, dis- 
solved in water, that it may Incorporate with 
some brass powder which is added to it; the 
piece inust be then exposed to the fire with- 
out touching the coals, and heated till the 
brass is scen to rn. 

3513. To Solder Ferrules for Tool 
Handles, &c. Tuke the ferrule, lap round 
the jointing a small piece of brass wire, then | 
just wet the ferrule, scatter ground borax on’ 
the joining, put it on the end of a wire, and: 
hold it in the fire till the brass fuses, It will 


fill up the joining, and form a perfect solder. 
It may afterwards be turned in the lathe. 

3514. To Tin Iron for excrete &c. 
Drop zinc shavings into muriatic (hydro- 
chloric) acid, until it will dissolve no more; 
then add } its bulk of soft water. Tron, how- 
ever rusty, will be cleansed by this solution, 
and receive from it a eufficient coating of 
zine for solder to adhere to. (See No. 3642.) 

3515. To Solder Grey Cast-Iron. 
First dip the castings in alcohol, after which, 
sprinkle muriate of ammonia (sal-ammoniac ) 
over the surface to be soldered. Then hold 
the casting over a charcoal fire till the sal- 
amimoniac begins to smoke, then dip it into 
melted tin (not solder), This prepares the 
metal for soldering, which can then be done 
in the ordinary way. eae 

3516. Solder for Iron, Fuse together 
67 parts copper and 33 parts zine. Or: 60 
parts copper and 40 parts zine. 

3517. Hard Solder for Copper or 
Brass, Take 13 partscopper and 1 part zine. 
Or: 7 copper, 3 zine and 2 tin, 

3518. Solder for Brass in General. 
Take 4 parts of scraps of the metal to be sol- 
dered, and 1 part zine. 

3519. To Make Solder-Drops. Melt 
the solder, and pour it ina steady stream of 
about $inch in diameter, from a height of 2 
or 3 inches, into cold water; taking care that 
the solder, at the time of pouring, is no hotter 
than is just necessary for fluidity. 

3520. Aluminum Solder. Monray 
employs five different solders, being different | 
proportions of zine, copper, and aluminum, | 
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pends upon the nature of the object. In 
order to quicken its fusion on the metal, a 
mixture of 3 parts balsam of copaiba and 1 
part Venice turpentine is made use of; other. 
wise the operation is performed in exactly the 
same manner as in the brazing of other met- 
als. The aluminum solder is spread without 
delay on the previously heated surfaces to be 
fastened together. In heating, the blue gas 
flame or the turpentine blast lamp is em- 


| ployed. Tho more and oftener the solder is 


spread over the surface, the better it is. 
$522. Aluminum Solder. If soft sol- 
der is fused with one-half, one-fourth, or one. 
eighth of its weight of zinc amalgain (to be 
made by dissolving zinc in mercury, see No. 
3539), a more or less hard and eaxily-fusible 
solder is obtained, which may be used to 
solder aluminum to itself or to other metals. 

3523. Welding Powder for Iron and 
Steel. For welding iron and steel a compo- 
sition has lately been patented in Belgium, 
consisting of iren filings, 40 parts; borax, 20 
parts; balsain of copaiba, or some other resin- 
ous oil, 2; and sal-ammoniac, 3 parts. They 
are mixed, heated, and pulverized. The pro- 
cess of welding is much the same as usual. 
The surfaces to be welded are powdered with 
the composition, and then brought to a 
cherry-red heat, at which the powder melts, 
when the portions to be united are taken from 
the fire and joined. If the pieces to be welded 
are too large to be both introduced at the same 
time into the forge, one can be first heated 
with the welding powder to a cherry-red 
heat, and the others afterwards to a white 
heat, after which the welding may be effected. 

3524, Welding Composition for Cast 
Steel. Take borax, 10 parts; sal-ammoniac, 
1 part; grind or pound them roughly togetber, 
then fuse them in a metal pot over a clear fire, 
tuking care to continue the heat until all 
spume has disappeared from the surface. 
When the liquid appears clear, the composi- 
tion is ready to be poured out to cool and con- 
crete; afterwards, being ground to a fine 
powder, it is ready for use. To use this com- 
position, the steel to be welded is first 
raised to a bright yellow heat, it is then dip- 
ped among the welding powder, and again 
placed in the fire, until it attains the same 
degree of heat as before; it is then ready to be 
placed under the hammer, 

3525. Welding Powder. For iron or 
steel, or both together, calcine and pulverize 
together 100 parts iron or steel filings, 10 sal- 
amimoniac, 6 borax, 5 balsam copaiba, One 
of the pieces is to be heated red, carefully 
cleaned of seale, the composition is to be 


The copper is melted first, the aluminum is;spread upon it, and the other piece applied 
then added in 3 or 4 portions; when the whole at a white heat and welded with the hammer. 
is melted, 1t is stirred with an iron rod, The| 8526. Welding Composition. Fuse 
crucible is then withdrawn trom the fire, the’ borax with yy its weight sal-ammoniac, cool, 
zinc gradually stirred into the mass, and the | pulverize, and mix with an equal weight o1 
whole poured into ingot shaped moulds, pre-'quicklime, when it is to be sprinkled on the 
viously wiped out with benzine. The parts. red hot iron and the latter replaced in the 
given in the following proportions are by fire. 


weight. 3527. high parame Composition. Take 15 


1.—8) parts zinc, 8 parts copper, 12 parts aluminum. parts borax, 2 of sal-ammoniac, and 2 of prus- 
ae a. oe : 7 ie ; ¥ ‘7 esiate of potash. Being dissolved in water, the 
4-90 «© « 4 4 wa Owe 0 i water should be gradually evaporated at alow 
B94 Ht bY 4 ¢ es temperature. 

3521. To Solder Aluminum. The 3528. Welding Composition. Mix 10 


selection of either of the above solders de-. parts borax with 1 part sal-ammoniac; fuse 
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the mixture, and pour it on an iron plate. acid. Mexican coin is preferable, because it 
When cold, pulverize it, and mix it} with an. is purer, (See No, 3213.) 
equal weight of quicklime, sprin%le iton iron — 3538. Amalgam for Silvering the 
heated to redness, and replace it in the tire.|Insides of Convex Mirrors, Glass 
It may be welded below the usnal heat. Globes, &c. Lead and tin, of each 2 ounces; 
3529. Compound for Welding Steel. bismuth, 2 ounces; mercury, 4 ounces. Add 
The following composition ix said to be su-| the mercury to the rest in a melted state and 
perior to borax for welding steel. © Mix remove from the fire; mix well with an iron 
coarsely powdered borax with a thin paste of rod. This amalgam melts at a low heat, and 
Prussian blue; then let it dry. The combi-|is employed for silvering the insides of hollow 
nation seeins to be a rational one. glass vessels, globes, convex mirrors, &¢. 
3530. Antimonoid. <A welding powder, |The glass, being well cleaned, is carefully 
named antimonoid, has beén in use for some! warmed, aud the amalgam, rendered fluid) by 
time past in Germany, and found to be of heat, ix then poured in, and the vessel turned 
great efficiency. The formula for its prepara-! round and round, so that the metal may be 
tion has, until lately, been kept a secret; it. brought in contact with every part of the 


consists of 4 parts iron turnings, 3 parts, glass which it is desired to cover, At a cer- 


borax, 2 parts borate of iron, and 1 of water, | tain temperature this amalgam readily ad- 
3531. Fluxes for Soldering and Weld- beres to glass. (See Nos. 3545, and 3614.) 
ing. | 3539. To Make Zinc Amalgam for 

For Iron or steel............ Borax or sal-ammoniac. | Electrical Machines. Melt 2 ounces zine 
Tinned: On 3-5 +9 -+-- Resin or chloride Cf zine. / in a Jadle, remove from the fire, and stir into 
‘© Copper and brags....... Sal-ammoniac or chloride | - a. , : 
ZINC. .c cece Suaecnanaguns Chloride of zine. [of zine, It 5 ounces mercury previously heated. Stir 
OS TBs marten dase in eoibe .- Tallow or resin. till cold, and then poses it. Keep it in a 
“© Lead and tin pipes...... Resin and sweet oil. tightly corked bottle. 


3540. Improved Electric Amalgam. 
It is well known that a deposit of moisture 
greatly interferes with the action of electrical 
A malgams. Substances formed) machines, experiments often wholly failing 
by mixing quicksilver with another! from = this cause, especially in the winter 
metal. Alloys containing quicksilver. Mer-| season. Mr. F. Dictlen, of Klagenfurt, bas 
cury winites with mnost of the metals by mere , devised a method by which he obviates this 
contact, forming amalgams, “These are em- | difficulty, consisting simply in a modification 
ployed for various purposes in the arts, as | of the amalgamation of the rubber cushion. 
silvering, gilding, Coating mirrors, &¢. For this purpose he pours petroleum over 
3533. Amalgam of Gold for Gilding’ zinc filings, and adds an equal quantity of 
Brass, Copper, &c. Place one part grain! mercury (though an excess of mercury facili- 
or leaf gold in a small iron saucepan or ladle, ; tates the process). The mixture is— then 
perfectly clean, then add 8 parts mercury, and) brought, by working together in a mortar, to 
apply a gentle heat, when the gold will dis-| the condition of a homogeneous paste, and 
solve; agitate the mixture for one minute, pressed between a double cloth. A soft mass 
With a smooth iron stirrer, and pour it out on/is thus obtained, which, however, soon bard- 
a clean plate or stone slab. When cold it Is | ens; bat which, being finely pulverized and 
ready for use. mixed with a proper quantity of grease, 13 
3534. To Gild with Gold Amalgam. | spread upon the rubber cushion, This makes 
For gilding brass, copper, &¢. The metal to | the surface quite glossy, and, when the glass 
be gilded is first rubbed over with a solution | disk has previously been wiped with a piece 
of nitrate of mercury, and then covered with | of cotton shghtly impregnated with petroleum 
avery thin film of the amalgam. On heat or benzine, will develop. electricity abund- 
being applied, the mercury volatilizes, leaving’ antly, even in) damp localities where the 
the gold behind. A much less proportion of usual arrangement fails, 
gold is often employed than the above, where; 3541. Boettger’s Amalgam for 
avery thin and cheap gilding is required, as, Electrical Machines.  Bocttger recom- 
by increasing the quantity of the mercury, the: mends # mixture of 2 parts (by weight) of 
recious metal may be extended over a much, pure zine, while melted, to be mixed with 1 
eee surface, (Sre No, 3304.) ipart of mereury. This should) be kept in 
3535. Amalgam of Silver for Silver-) pieces in a well-stoppered flask, and is said to 
ing Metals. [’repare in the same way as be superior to the amalgam made of 2 parts 
tunalgam of gold, but substitute silver instead) mereury, 1 zine, and 1 tin. 
of wold. (See No. 8533.) | 8542. Tin Amalgam. Amalgam cf 
3536. To Obtain Pure Silver in, tin forms readily by introducing the solid 
Powder, The best process to obtain pure metal into the mercury. In this way hexag- 
silver in powder, is by adding copper to a onal erystalline formations hare been  ob- 
dilute solution of silver mn mitrie acid, until all, served; there is always a decided contraction 
action Geases, The silver is age aa ina in bulk. The hard amalgam of tin obtained 
fine powder, Before using the silver powder by passing the liquid amalgam through fine 
to prepare amalygain, it must be thoroughly leather, then drying, and afterwards rabbing 
easina until the water ceuses to have any under water, forms one of the plastic cements 
acid taste, or litmus paper is unchanged by for filling teeth, (Sce No, 3553). It handens 
it. (See Nos, 8212. de.) The silver in this! within a few davs, and is, besides, used for 
form, besides being necessarily purer, amal- hermetically closing glass tubes. Mixed with 
gaanates more readily with the quicksilver, alittle silveramalyam: it is a less plastic mass 
3537. To Makea Solution of Silver. and reqnires a litthe more mercury, but it 
Dissulve a silver coin in slightly diluted nitric, hardens much sooner. 
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3543. Copper A Copper! latter is squeezed out through a piece of 
amalgam is best obtained by first precipitat- | chamois leather, and the amalgam = at once 
ing metallic copper ina fine state of division, applied to the tooth. (See No. 3550.) This 
from a solution of 3 ounces of blue vitriol in a. Cement is recommended by Mr. Evans as very 
quart of water mixed with an ounce of oil of durable and unobjectionable. Its) color is 
vitriol, by means of clean wrought iron; intermediate between that of silver and tin, 
then, after washing it thoroughly with hot; but it is said not to darken so readily as the 
Water, moistening the powder with a solution simple amalgams of those metals, (See JVo. 
of proto-nitrate of mercury, and finally in- ; 3544.) 
corporating it under water ina mortar with; 3550. Dentists’ Amalgam, or Gold 
the required quantity of mercury.  This| Stopping. ‘The dentists, in preparing and 
amalgain, like the hard amalgain of tin, has! using this, commonly proceed as follows: A 


the property of being softened and rendered 
plastic by mere trituration with a pestle. 
The proportions are general 
per to 7 of mercury, 


3544. Tin and Cadmium 


| 


y 3 parts of cop- | mereury added to render it of a doughy con- 


little pure grain-gold is heated in a bright 
iron Jadle (or capsule), and enough pure 


sistenee at the temperature of hot water. 
When it has become cold, the excess of mer- 


Similar properties to tin and copper mnalgams | cury, if any, is removed by pressure 1 a@ piece 
belong to the compound amalgam of tin and | of chamois leather. In using it, a little of 
cadmium, which are fused together in the! the amalgam, as hot as can be borne, is 
proportion of 2 f Land mixed with warmed kneaded in the hand, and at once pressed 
mereury in excess, Which latter is removed into the cavity cf the tooth, where it gradual. 


by pressure when cold. (See No, 3549.) 
3545. Amalgam for Silvering Glass 
Ornaments. The silver coating of glass 
beads and those large sized glass ornaments 
now in fashion, is produced by shaking within 
them an amalgam composed of 8 parts  bis- 


It is an excellent and durable 
stopping, and is, perhaps, preferable to all 
others, except the diamond tooth cement (see 
Index) for filling up cracks and cavities in the 
‘enamel, particularly of the front teeth, on 
haccount of its color and the ease of its appli- 


‘ly hardens, 


muth, 5 of lead, 3 of tin, and from 7 to 9 cation. 


parts of mercury, 
ture of 2 parts each tin and bismuth and 1 of 
mercury, When powdered, is used for painting 
a3 imitation silver bronzes. 


3546. Amalgams of the Alkaline 
Metals. The amalgams of the alkaline 


metals are remarkable for their hardness, 
though the metals) sodium and potassium 
themselves are quite soft at the ordinary 
temperature. 
mercury produces an amalgam which 
hquid, but still 


is 
ane thick, and 4 per cent. 


of potassium renders the mereury still more | 


so. A very hard compound is that consisting 
of 200 parts of mercury, 10 of potassium, and 
1 of sodium. By means of the alkaline amal- 


guns, most other mercurial alloys may be | 
produced, by introducing them into the soelu- 
Zine amalgam is like- | 


tion of other metals. 
Wise used for the purpose, 

3547. Amalgam of Fusible Metal. 
Fusible metal forms an amalgam with ys of 
its weight of mereury, which fuses fur below 
the boiling point of water; cadmium increases 
the fusibility still more. A mixed amalgam 
for injecting anatomical preparations, which is 
hard at ordinary temperature, but becomes 


(See No. $538.) A mix | 


One per cent. of sodium in, 


3551. Dentists’ Amalgam of Silver 
‘is used in the same way as the last; but its 
color is Jess natural, and is apt to be blackened 
by the sulphur in the secretions of the mouth 
and the food. (See No. $535.) 

3552. Dentists’ Amalgams of Tin 
and Zinc are alsocmployved as tooth cement, 
but are inferior in color to, darken) sooner, 
and possess less durability, than that) of 
silver, 

3553. Alloy for Filling Teeth. An 
alloy, which is sold in comsnerce in the shape 
of large, almost white filings, shows) upon 
analysis the following composition: Tin, G11; 
silver, 383; copper, I. The alloy is to) be 
amalgamated betore use by warming it in a 
spoon with a little mercury. The combina- 
tion takes place rapidly, and the amalgam, 
while still warm, is pressed in a piece of soft 
ileather, whereby the exeess of mercury is re- 
‘moved. Tt is how far preferable to the cele- 
brated copper amalgam, as it retains its white . 
color in the mouth, while the other turns 
dark. The hardness isa little less than that 
‘of the copper amalgam. (See No, 3542.) 

3554. To Recover the Silver Alloy 
from Dentists’ Amalgam. ‘The silver 


soft at 150°, and fuses at 176° Fahr., consists alloy may be easily obtamed from scraps. of 
of 20 parts of bisuinth, 12 of lead, 7 of tin, dentists’ amalgam in the following manner: 
and 4 of mercury. (See Nos, 3456, §-c.) Provide 2 crucibles of different sizes, so that 

3548. Amalgam for Varnishi the smaller one, inverted, will rest a little way 
Plaster Casts. Mclt together 1 part each within the larger, Make a hole, about $ inch 
tin and bismuth, and stir in thoroughly L part in diameter, in the bottom of the smaller, to 
mereury. When cool, pound the amalgam provide a@ vent for the mercurial vapors. 
with white of egg, forming a metallic paint’ Place the pieces of amalgam in the larger 
which may be laid on with a brush. lerucible, invert the smaller one into it, Inte 

3549. Evans’ Tooth Amalgam. Take them, asd facten them firmly together with 
of pure grain tin, 2 parts; cadmium and steel wire. Phice the whole, as soon as the 
bees’ wax, of each 1 part; melt them together luting is dry, into a blast furnace, and ina 


in a porcelain crucible at a heat not excecd- 
ing 600° Fahr., and cast the alloy so as to 
form ao small ingot, which, when cold, must 
be reduced to filings. For use, a small 
quantity of these filings is formed into an 
amalgam with quicksilver, the excuss of the 


short time the mercury will ail have passed 
off in vapor, when the erucible may be set 
vaside to cool, and the alloy will be found in a 
button at the bottom. As some portion of 
the tin in the alloy has been lostin the opera- 


tion, the buttun should be remelted ina cleap 
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open crucible, with the addition of a little 
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GILDING, STLVERING, 
| _ 3561. To Clean and Polish Frames. 
pure tin. This will now be. ready to make When the prepared frames are quite dry, 
again into amalgam as o¢casion requires. clean and polish them. To do this, wet a 
3555. Rubmkorf’s Amalgamating small piece at a time, and, with a smooth, fine 
Fluid, Dissolve by heat 2 parts by weight piece of cloth, dipped in water, mb the part 
of mercury iv Lb part aqua regia; when dis-| till all the inequalities are removed, and for 
solved, add 10 parts hydrochloric acid. A | those parts where the fingers will not enter, 
worn-out zine will be amaigamated in a few,as the mouldings, &¢e., wind the wet cloth 


seconds by immersion in this fluid. 
C;ilding, Silvering, &c. 

In this department we give processes for 
gilding and silyering wood, metals, paper, and 
glass; together with a number of receipts for 
coating various metals with other metallic 
deposits. 

3557. Implements for Gilding on 
Wood. A suticient quantity of leat-gold, 
which is of two sorts—deep gold, and pale, or 
lemon gold. The former is the best; the Jat- 
ter very useful, and may occasionally be intro- 
duced for variety or effect. 

A gilder’s cushion; an oblong piece of 
wood, covered with rough calf-skin, stuffed 
with flannel several times doubled, with a 
border of parchment, about 4 inches deep at 
one end, to prevent the air blowing the leaves 
about when placed on the cushion, 

A gilding knife, with a straight and very 
kmooth edge, sharp enough to cut the gold, 
but not sufliciently so to cut the cushion. It 
mnust be perfectly clean, or the gold leaf will 
adhere to it. 

Several camel’s-hair pencils of assorted sizes; 
and tips, made of a few long camel’s hairs put 
between two cards, in the same manner as 
hairs are put into tin cases for brushes, thus 
making a flat brush with a very few hairs. 

A burnisher, which is a crooked piece of 
agate set in along wooden handle. 


3558. Burnished Gilding. This style. 


of gilding is adapted for fine work, such as 
vyicture frames and other fancy furniture. 
Ve shall endeavor to give the necessary in- 
structions, in the following receipts, to those 
who wish to undertake this kind of work, 
and with care and practice they may perform 
the operation successfully. 

3559. To Make Size for Preparin 
Picture Frames and Other Wood Wor 
for Gilding. To § pound parchment shav- 
ings, or cuttings of white leather, add 3 quarts 
water, and boil it in a proper vessel tll re- 
duced to nearly half the quantity; then take it 
off the fire, and strain it through a sieve. Be 
careful, in the boiling, to keep it well stirred, 
and do not let it burn. 

3560. To Prepare or Whiten Picture 
Frames or Wood Work. First, with the 
above size alone, and boiling-hot, go over the 
frames in every part: then mix a sufficient 


quantity of whiting with size, to the consist-: 


ency of thick cream, with which go over every 
a of the frame 6 or 7 times, carefully 
t 


the next; this will produce a white ground, 
nearly or quite yy inchin thickness, The size 


must not be too thick, and, when mixed with. 


the whiting. should not) be put on as hot as 
the first coat is by itself. It will be better 
to separate the dirty or course parts of the 
whiting by strulning it through a sieve. 


‘tting each coat dry before proceeding with’ 


round apiece of wood, and by this means 
make the surface all equally smooth and 
even. Where there is carved work, &ce., tt 
will sometimes be necessary to bring the 
mouldings to their original sharpness by 
means of chisels, gouges, &¢., as the prepara- 
tion will be apt to fill up all the finer parts cf 
the work, which must be thus restored. It is 
sometimes the practice, after polishing, to go 
over the work once with fine yellow or Roman 
ochre. 

3562. To Make Gold Size for Frames. 
Grind fine sal-ammoniac well with a muller 
and stone; scrape into it a little beef-suet, 
and grind all well together; after which mix 
in with a pallet knife a small proportion 
of parchment size with a double proportion of 
water. 

3563. Gold Size for Picture Frames. 
Grind a lump of tobacco pipe clay into a very 
stiff paste with thin size; add asmall quantity 
of red ochre and fine black lead, ground very 
fine, and temper the whoie with a small piece 
of tallow. 

3564. To Prepare Picture Frames for 
Gilding. ‘Take a small cup or pipkin, into 
which put as much gold size as you Judge sut- 
ficient for the work in hand; add parchment 
size till it will just flow from the brush; when 
‘quite hot, pass over your work with a very 
soft brush, taking care not to put the first 
| coat too thick; let it dry, and repeat it two 
or three times more, and, when quite dry, 
brush the whole with a stiff brush, to remove 
any roughness, The work is now ready for 
applying the gold. The parchment size 
should be of such a consistence, When cold, 
ax the common jelly sold in the stores; for if 
too thick it will be apt tochip, andif too thin 
At will not have sufficient body. 
| 8565. To Apply Gold Leaf to Picture 
| Frames and Other Wood Work. This is 
‘the most difhicult part of the operation, and 
‘requires some practice; but, with a little cau- 
tion and attention, it may be casily perform- 
ed. Turn the gold out of the book onto the 
cushion, a leaf at a time; then, passing the 
gilding-knife under a leaf, bring it into @ con- 
venient part of the cushion for cutting it into 
the size cf the pieces required; breathe gently 
jon the centre ct the leafy and it will Jay flat 
on the cushion ; then cut it to the proper size 
by sawing it gently with the knife till divided. 
Place the work ina position nearly horizon- 
tal, and, with a long-haired camel’s-hair pencil 
dipped in water (cr with a small quantity of 
brandy in the water), go over as much of 1t as 
the piece cf gold is to cover; then take up 
the gold from the cusmnen with the tip; 
drawing it over the forehead or cheek wilt 
damp it sufficiently to adhere to the gold, 
Which inust then carefully be transferred to 
its place on the work, and, gently breathing 
on it, it Will adheres but take care that the 
part to which it ts applicd ia sufficiently wet ; 
ndeed, it must be tloating, or the gold will 


o 


Coed 
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be apt to crack. Proceed in this manner by a} with putty powder, till it is smooth as glass. 
little at a time, and do not attempt to cover; Jt must then be varnished over with fine lac 
too much at once. Be careful, in proceeding | varnish several times, applying a slight degree 
with the work, if any flaws or cracks appear, |of heat after each coat, This may be done 
to take a corresponding piece of gold, and ap- | by holding a hot iron near it till the varnish 
ly it immediately; sometimes, also, it will has flowed smooth and even over the surface. 
” necessary, When the gold does not appear; When the last coat of varnish is quite hard it 
to adhere sufficiently, to draw a pencil quite; must be polished; this is done by putting on 
filled with water close to the edge of the gold, !a horse-hair glove, and rubbing the surface 
so that the water may run underneath it. with this first, then with Tripoli, applied with: 
3566. To Burnish Gold. When thea piece of wet woolen cloth; a lastly, by 
work is covered with gold, set it by to dry; | wet putty powder, first applied with woolen 
it will bo ready to burnish in about eight or; cloth, then with the bare hand, till it is as 
ten hours; but this will depend on the; bright as glass. It inust then be varnished 
warmth of the room or state of the air.}over with a thin coat (the thinner the better) 
. When it is ready, those parts which are to bei of gold size, and when sufficiently dry the 
burnished must be dusted with a soft brush, ! gold is to be applied, beginning at the part 
and, wiping the burnisher with a piece of soft that is dryest. When gilt, it is to be allowed 
wash-leather (quite dry), begin to burnish'to remain for two or three days, and then 
about an inch or two in length at a time, tak- | brushed over lightly with a camel’s-hair brush 
ing care not to lean too hard, but with a to remove superfluous gold. It is next to be 
ventle and quick motion apply the tool till it; varnished with sptrit varnish, applying heat 
Is equally bright all over. as before, then varnished with copal varnish 
3567. Matting, or Dead Gold. Those two or three times, allowing it to become 
aa of the work which look dull from eras pan hard between each coat; after the 
ying burnished, are now to be matted, that last coat of varnish it is finished by polishing, 
is, are to be made to look like dead gold; for, first with Tripoli, applied with a soft cloth and 
if left in its natural state it will have a shi-' water, and then with the bare hand and a lit- 
ning appearance, Which must be thus rectified, tle oil, and wiped dry, 
Grind some vermilion, or yellow ochre, very | 8571, Oil Size for Gilding. Grind cal- 
fine, and mix a very sinall portion either with cined red ochre with the best and oldest dry- 


the parchment size or with the white of an 
eeg, and with a very soft brush lay it even 
and smooth on the parts intended to look 
dull; if well done, it will add greatly to the 
beauty of the work, The work must be well 
cleared of superfluous gold, by meanseof a soft 
brush (a hat brush answers the purpose well), 
previons to burnishing or matting. 

3568. To Finish Gilding. It is now 
only necessary to touch the parts in the hol- 
lows with a composition made by grinding 
vermnilion, gamboge, and red lead. very fine, 
with oil of turpentine, and applying it care- 
fully with a small brash in the parts reqnired, 
and inserting suitable bits of gold leaf with a 
camel’s-hair brush. Sometimes the finishing 
is done by means of shell-gold. which 1s the 
best method; it should be diluted with gum- 
arabic, and applied with a small brush. 

3569. To Make Shell-Gold. Take any 
quantity of leaf-gold, and grind it, with a 
small portion of honey, to a fiue powder; add 
a little gum-arabic and sugar candy, with a 
little water, and mix it well together; put it 
in a shell to dry until wanted. 

3570. Oil Gilding is that which is de- 
signed for out-door Work, to stand the weather 
and wash, and is performed with oil and var- 
nish. Where the object is to give a high 
finish, paint the work with a color composed 
of the finest white lead and yellow ochre, in. 


ing oil, and mix with it a little oil of turpen- 
tine when used. When the work is to be 
gilded, first give it a coat of parchinent size; 
then apply the above size where requisite, 
either in patterns or letters, and let it remain, 
till, by touching it with the finger, it feels 
just sticky; then apply the gold leaf, and dab 
it on with a piece of cotton ; in abont an hour 
wash off the superfluous gold with sponge 
and water, and when dry, varnish it with 
-copal varnish. 

3572. Water Size. Water size (for 
burnished gilding) is parehment size ground 
with yellow ochre, 

3573. To Prevent the Adhesion of 
Gold Leaf. Painters and decorators will 
tind the following plan a good one to simplify 
‘a most troublesome part of their work: A 
smnall piece of ball Anatavies, dissolved in 
water, applied with a flat camel’s-hair brush 
to the see intended to be left uneilt, will 
prevent the leaf adhering. The solution must 
be weak. Made thick and gummy, it is very 
juseful to protect ornamental parts of work 
that is to be repainted. 

3574. To Gild the Edges of Books 
and Paper. The gold applicd to the edges 
of books, &e., is in the same state as for va- 
rious ornamental purposes, namely, an ex- 
tremely thin leaf Before the case or cover 
of the book is quite finished, the volume is 


| 


such proportions that the color shall be as 
near as possible to the color of the gold to be 
employed, mixed with oil (not boiled), and 
turpentine, till of the consistence of thin 
paint; this to be laid on evenly, and allowed 
to dry thoroughly, then repeat it for 5 or even 
more coats, till it is perceived that the grain 
or roughness of the object to be gilt is entire- 
ly hidden. When the last coat is dry it must 
be rubbed perfectly smooth, first with pumice 
stone, and finished with a piece of woolen 
eluth and finely pounded pumice; and lastly, 


struck forcibly against the back, so as to make 
the fore-edge flat instead of concave. It is 
then placed in a press, with the exposed edge 
uppermost. The edge is) scraped smooth 
with a piece of stecl, and is coated with a 
mnixture of red chalk and water. The gold is 
blown out from small books, and spread on a 
leather cushion, where it Is cut to the proper 
size by a smooth-edged knife. A camel's-hair 
pencil is dipped into white of egg mixed with 
water, and with this the partially dry edge of 
the book is moistened ; the gold is then taken 
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up on a tip brush, and applied to the moist- | sufficiently dry, the gold leaf 1s applied and 
ened edge, to which it instantly adheres.’ pressed on with a wad or soft brush. After 
When all the three edges have been gilt in| a few days for hardening, a coat of spirit var- 
this way, and allowed to remain a very few ; nish is applied, and the surface passed cautious- 
minutes, take a burnisher formed of a very ly and evenly over a chafing dich of charcoal. 
smooth piece of hard stone (usually blood- For indoor work, it is finished off with a coat 
stone), and rub the gold very forcibly, | of pale oil varnish. 
which gives the gold a high degree of polish. $582. To Gild Polished Metal. Pol- 
3575, Gilding on Glass. Mix powder- ished silver, copper, brass, &c., may be gild- 
ed gold (see No. 2517) with thick gum-arahic ! ed by the direct application of gold leat to 
and powdered borax. With this trace the de-|the surface heated to a bluish tint, pressing 
sign on the glass, and then bake it in a hot) it on gently and carefully with the burnisher. 
even. Thus the gum is burnt, and the borax: This process is repeated antil the proper 
is vitrified, at the same time the gold is fixed | thickness and tone is attained. Then it is 


on the glass. polished with the burnisher and colored at the 
Monograms and names may thus be gilded | stove. 
on glass or china. 3583. Gold Tracing on Metal. 


3576. To Gild with Dutch Metal. | Writing or any device in gold may be made 
The imitation of gold or silver leaf known as On polished steel or iron, by tracing on the 
Dutch metal is much used for common pur- | surface with a camel-hair pencil, using an 
poses. The article to be gilded is prepared ethereal solution of gold. The ether evaporat- 
with a coating of vil size, on which the metal , ing leaves a coating of gold, which may then 
is laid. The sizing is not allowed to dry | be polished. (See No. 3585.) 
quite so long as for gold or silver leaf; the; $584. Water Gilding. This process 
metal being laid on ax soon as the size has set involves several distinct operations, and can 
sufficiently not to smear. Metal is not han-j only be performed successfully by those who 
died with a gilding cushion and tip; but the have learned the art practically. 
books, with the metal in them, are cut into! 8585. Ethereal Solution of Gold for 
pieces of the requisite shape, with a pair of Gilding on Steel. This process answers 
shears or scissors, and the metal leaf laid on) equally well for either gold or platina. Dis- 
the sizing direct from the portions of the, solve any quantity of gold or platina in nitro- 
book ; after which itis pressed close by means: muriatic acid (aqua regia), until no further 
of a roller covered with flannel, and finally | effervescence is occasioned by the application 
brushed over the same as gold leaf, being; of heat. (Sce No. 3528.)  Evaporate the 
careful to brush tith and not against the solution of gold or platina, thus formed, to 
overlap. White Dutch metal, nicely managed, | dryness, in a gentle heat (it will then be freed 
and flowed over with shellac spirit varnish; from alP excess of acid, which is essential), 
(colored with gamboge), makes a very good, | and redissolve the dry mass in as little water 
cheap, and durable substitute for gold leaf. as possible; next take u separating funnel 

3577. Grecian Gilding. Dissolve equal | or pipette (see No. $331), fill it about one- 
parts of sal-ammoniac and corrosive subli- | fourth with the liquid, and the other three 
mate In nitric acid, and a solution of gold is; parts must. be filled with the very best. sul- 
to be made with the above mixture as a sol-, phuric ether. If this be rightly managed, the 
vent; after slight concentration, the liquid is} two liquids will not mix. Then place the 
applied to the surface of silver, which im-jtube in a horizontal position, and gently tum 
mediately becomes black, but, on being beat-}it round with the finger and thumb. The 
ed, exhibits a rich gilded surface. ether will very soon be impregnated with the 

3578. Japanners’ Gilding. The sur-! gold or platina, which may be known by its 
face is covered with oil size uhinned with! changing its color; replace it in a perpendicu- 
spirits of turpentine, and gold in powder lar position, and Jet it rest for 24 hours, 
(see No, 2517) is gently dabbed on with a puff! having first stopped up the upper orifice with 
of wash-leather. This gives the appearance! a cork. The liquid will then be divided into 
of frosted gold. A coating of varnish is next two parts—the darkest coloring being under- 
given, followed by a gentle heat in the stove. | neath. To separate them, take out the cork 

3579. Leaf Gilding. This term is. and let the dark liquid flow out; when it has 
commonly an to the gilding of paper, | disappeared, stop the tube immediately with 
vellum, &e., by applying leaf gold to the the cork, and what remains in the tube is fit 
surface previously prepared with a coating of; for use, and may be called gilding oe 
guin water, size, or white of egg. Itimay be, Let it be put intoa bottle, and tightly corkee, 
burnished with an agate. (The amuriite of gold or platina, formed by 

3580. To Make Oil Gold Size. This, digesting these metals in nitro-nuriatie acia. 
18 usually made from the sediment which. must be entirely free from all excess of acid, 
collects at the bottom of the pot or dish mj because it will otherwise act too forcibly en 
which painters wash their brushes, thoroughly the steel, and cause the coating of gold to 
ground and stamed, peel off— Pure gold must he employed; the 

3581. Oil Gilding. The surface is pre- ether must not be shaken with the muriate cf 
pared or primed with a coat of white lead gold, as is advised by some, for it will then 
In drying oil; then follow 2, 3, or 4 coats of be sure to contain acid; but if the two 
calcined white lead ground in linseed oil and) liquids be brought continually into contact by 
turpentine, with an interval of at Jeast 24 the motion described, the aftimty between 
hours between each coat. which must) be, ether and gold is so strong as to overcome the 
carefully smoothed off with pumice--tone or obstacle of gravity, and it will hold the gold 
shave grass. The gold size (see No. 8520) is. in solution. The ethereal solution may alse 
ext applied. When the gold size cout is be concentrated by gentle evaporation. 
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8586. To Gild Steel. Pour some of{a solution of cyanide of potassium, 60 parts, 


the ethereal solution of gold into a wine-glass, |in pure water, 80 parts; shake well, and set 
and dip into it the blade of a new penknife, | by for 15 minutes, then filter. This liquid is 
lancet, or razor; withdraw the instrument, | thickened with a powder composed of pre-e 
and allow the ether to evaporate; the blade} pared chalk, 100 parts; cream of tartar, 5 
will then be found covered with a beautiful | parts. 

coat of gold. The blade may be moistencd| 3594, Fire Gilding. This was exten- 
with a clean rag, or a small piece of very dry | sively done before the discovery of tho art of 
sponge dipped into the ether, and the same/| electroplating. Many ao piece of beautiful 
effect will te produced. (See No. 3585.) workmanship has come down to us from an- 

3587. Elkington’s Patent, or Anglo-|cient Rome and Greece, gilded, and probably 
German Gilding. The articles, after being|in the same way as we do it now, under the 
perfectly cleaned from scale or grease, and | name of fire-gilding. It requires more gold, 
receiving & proper face, are to be suspended | the coating being thicker, and is therefore more 
on wires, dipped into the gilding liquid (see) expensive; but it will last longer, and is tho 
No. 3588) boiling hot, and moved about there- | more convenient way for gilding coins and 
in, when, in from a few seconds to a minute, small articles, Clean the silver piece, by 
depending on the newness and strength of! means of a brush and a little ammonia water, 
the liquid, the requisite coating of gold will) until the surface is evenly bright and shows 
be deposited on them. By a little practice no tarnish. Take a small piece of gold and 
the time to withdraw the articles is readily | dissolve it in about 4 times its volume of me- 
known; the duration of the immersion re-|tallie mereury, which will in a short time be 
quired to produce any given effect gradually | accomplished and an amalgam formed. (See 
increases as the liquid weakens by use. } Nos. 35383 and 3534.) Put alittle of this amal- 
When properly gilded, the articles are with-| gam on a piece of dry cloth, and rub the sil- 
drawn from the solution of gold, washed in! ver piece with it on all sides; then place it on 
clean water, and dried; after which they nn-/a clean stone in a furnace, and heat to the 
dergo the usual operation of coloring, &e. A} beginning of redness. After cooling it must 
dead appearance is produced by the applica-' be cleaned aga with a brush and a little 
tion to the articles of a weak solution of! cream of tartar, when it will be found beauti- 
nitrate of mercury previously to the immer-! fully and lastingly gilded. 
sion; or the deadening may be given by ap-| 3595. To Remove the Gilding from 
plying « solution of the nitrate to the gilded’ Old China, The following method is recom- 
surface and then expelling the mercury by) mended for removing the remains of gilding 
heat. from old china: Take soft water, 8 parts by 

3588. Elkington’s Patent Gilding measure; nitric acid, 8 parts; common salt, 4 
Liquid. Fine gold, 5 ounces (troy); nitro-! parts; sal-ammoniac, 1 part. Let it boil, put 
muriatic acid (aqua regia), 52 ounces (avoir-| the china into it, and rub with a stiff brush. 
dupois); dissolve by heat, and continue the} 38596. Wernicke’s Method of Gilding 
heat until red or yellow vapors cease to be| Glass, The following are the ingredients re- 
evolved; decant the clear liquid into a suita-| quired: Ist. Solution of gold. Pure gold, 
ble vessel; add distilled water, 4 gallons; | free from silver, 1s dissolved in aqua regia, the 
ae bicarbonate of potassa, 20 pounds; and | solution evaporated, and the residue taken up 

oil for 2 hours. The nitro-muriatic acid is; with water, so that 120 cubie centimeters 
made with pure nitric acid (specific gravity (1 gill) contain Lo gramme (15.4 grains) of 
1,45), 21 ounces; pure muriatic acid (specific! gold. 2d. Solution of sodi¢ hydrate (which 
gravity 1.15), 17 ounces; and distilled water, | need not be absolutely pure) of 1.06. specific 
14 ounces. gravity. 3d. Reducing liquid. 50° grammes 

3589. Gilding by Immersion. Dis-'(7714 grains) sulphuric acid (monohydrate), 
solve teroxide or terchloride of gold in a solu- | 40 gramines (617 grains) alcohol, 35° grammes 
tion of pyrophosphate of soda, and dip the | (539 grains) water, and 50 grammes powdered 
article to be gilt in it. manganie peroxide, are distilled into 60 

3590. Gilding and Silvering by’ grammes of water until the bulk of the latter 
Amalgams. For these processes see Nos. is doubled—10 grammes (154 grains) cane- 
3532 to 3532. | sugar, inverted by dissolving in 70 cubie cen- 

3591. Gold Plating Powder. Wash timeters (44; gil) water, and boiling with 4 
thoroughly ~ ounce chloride of gold; then! yramme, (7 grains) nitric acid of specific 
add it to a solution of 2 ounces cyanide of, gravity 1.34. The distilled liquid, the invert- 
potassium in a pint of clean rain water; ed sugar, aud 100 cubic centimeters (74 gill) 
shake well, and let it stand until the chloride alcohol are mixed together, and the mixture 
is dissolved. Add 1 pound prepared a diluted to 500 cubie centimeters (1 yi, pints). 
whiting, expose to the air till dry, and then In using these solutions, 1 volume of the sodic 
put away ina tight vessel for use. hydrate solution is mixed with 4 volumes of 

3592. To Apply Gold Plating Pow-' the gold solution, and to this mixture is added 
der. Make some gold plating powder into a! from 1.35 to 1.30 volume of the reducing 
paste with water, and rub it on the surface of | liquid. The object to be gilded is placed ou 
the article with a piece of chamois skin or the top of the solutien, having the surface in- 
cotton flannel. The surface of the article tended) to be coated turned downwards. 
should be thoroughly cleansed before apply-, The temperature of the bath should be below 
ing the plating powder. | 140° Fahr. 

3593. Gilding Paste. Metallic sur-| 3597. Boettger’s Method of Gildin 
fuces are gilt by rubbing on the following Glass, — Boettger has modified Wernicke's 
inixture: Terchloride of gold, 36 parts; dis- process for throwing down gold on glass as 
solve in pure water, 36 parts, and mix with; tollows: He prepares the suda solution by 
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dissolving 6 grammes (924 yvrains) caustic 


| $3600. Silvering Powder. Employed 


soda in 100 enbic centimeters (44; gill) water; | for silver coating dial plates, statuettes, and 


the reducing fluid, to be made when washed, 
by dissolving 2 grammes (31 grains) common 
starch-sugaur (glucose) in 24 grammes (370 
grains) distilled water, and adding 24 cubic 
centimeters (¢ gill) aleohol of 80 per cent., 24 
cubic centimeters aldehvde of .°70 specific 
gravity: neutral soiution of chloride of gold, 
1 gramme (15.4 grains) of gold in 1,200 cubic 
centimeters (2¢ pints) water. Four volumes 
of the gid solution are mixed in & suitable 
vessel with one volume soda solution and 1.16 
volumes of the reducing liquid, and the liquid 
rapidly poured into the Sola glass globe to 
be plated. Five minutes is sufficient to insure 
the deposit of a thin film of gold, but it is bet- 
ter to allow more time. Flat plates of glass 
ean be laid upon the surface of the liquid, as 
in the silvering process; the surfaces of the 
glass should be carefully cleaned with soda 
and alcohol, and not with acids. The greater 
part of the gold is thrown down in flocculi, 


other articles of copper, and covering the wom 
arts of plated goods, previously well cleaned, 
by friction. They are made into a paste with 
a little water, for use. ; 

3601. To Make Silvering Powder. 
Rub together to a fine powder 20 grains fine 
silver dust (see No. 3217), 30 grains alum, 1 
drachm common salt, and 3 drachins cream of 
tartar; 35 grains of nitrate of silver may be 
substituted for the silver dust. Or: Dissolve 
chloride of silver ina solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, and make into a paste with levigated 
burnt hartshorn or bone dust; dry and pow. 
der it. Or: mix 1 ounce silver dust, 4 ounces 
each of common salt and sal-ammoniac, and 

‘fd ounce corrosive sublimate. In using the Jast, 
copper utensils are previously boiled with tar- 
‘tar and alum, and rubbed with this paste, 
‘then’ made red-hot, afterwards — polished. 
Lastly: A good silvering powder may be 
made ag fellows: dissolve chloride of silver in 


and can be recovered for subsequent use—the}a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and mix 
amount deposited upon the glass being very) this with prepared hartshorn or other suitable 
small. The mirrors are to be well washed | powder. 

and dried in the air. Where the baths are| 3602. Novargent. This is said to con- 
heated, the deposition of gold takes place | sist of a solution of fresh precipitate chloride 
more rapidly, but not so fine; it is better to! of silver in hyposulphite of soda (or, accord- 
keep the temperature below 140° Fahr, and! ing to the Pharmaceutical Journal, of oxide 
to allow the metal coating to form slowly.!of silver in evanide of potassium), mixed 

3598. Upton’s Gold Detergent. ! with prepared chalk. 

Quicklime, 1 ounce; sprinkle with a little hot; 3603. Silvering Paste. Nitrate of sil- 
water to slack it, then gradually add 1 pint, ver, 1 part; cvanide of potassium (Liebig’s), 3 
boiling water, so as to form a milk; dissolve 2) parts; water sufficient to form a thick paste. 
ounces pearlash in 14 pints boiling water; mix | Apply it with a rag. A bath for the same 
the two solutions, cover up, agitate oecasion- | purpose is made by dissolving 100 parts of 
ally for an hour, allow it to settle, decant the: sulphite of soda, and 15 of nitrate of silver, 


clear, pus it into flat half-pint bottles, and 
cork them down well. Jt is used to clean 


gilding, &e., either alone or diluted with | 


water. Tt is applied with a soft sponge, and 
then washed off with clean water. It is es- 
sentially a weak solution of potassa, and may 
be extemporaneously prepared by diluting 
liquor of potassa with about 5 times its volume 
of water. 

3599. Gruene’s Method of Gilding 
and Silvering Silk. By a tormula publish- 
ed by Gruene, for silvering or gilding silk, the 
silk is to be soaked with a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium, and dried; then 
(in non-actinic light, see No. 3140), dipped in 


in water, and dipping the article to be silvered 
into it. 

3604. Silvering Solution. Prepare a 
solution of Ll part cyanide of potassium in 6 
parts water; add it to a concentrated aqueous 
solution of nitrate of silver (free from acid) 


ae the precipitate ix redissolved. Mix this 


solution with fine chalk, and apply after pre- 
vions cleaning of the objects. : 

3605. Non-poisonous Silvering Fluid. 
Nitrate of silver, 80 parts; dissolve in distilled 
water, 36 parts; ai sal-ammoniac, 40 parts; 
hyposulphite of soda, 160 parts; and lastly, 
whiting, 160 parts. Apply in the usual way. 

3606. silver Plating Fluid. Dissolve 


a 5 per cent. solution of nitrate of silver, con-1 1 ounce crystals of nitrate of silver in 12 oun- 


taining a few drops of nitric acid, and well 
drained; next exposed for a few minutes to 
sunlight, and then dipped in a2 per cent. so- 


ces soft water. Then dissolve in the water 2 
ounces cyanide of potassium, Shake the 
whole together and let it stand till it becomes 


lution of sulphate of iron, It immediately be-; clear. Have ready some half-ounce phials, 


comes gray, from reduction of metallic silver, 
and, after Washing and drying, only requires 
burnishing in order to acquire the metallic 
lustre. By repeating this treatment, varied, 
however, by adding a little free iodine to the 
solution of iodide of potassium, the silver de- 
posit becomes stronger, By laying the silver- 


ed silk in a very weak solution of chloride of. 
gold, the silver becomes chloride, and gold is| 


deposited; and by then removing the chloride 


and fill them half full of Paris white, or fine 
whiting, and then fill up the bottles with the 
liquid, and itis ready for use. The whiting 
does not increase the coating power; it only 
helps to clean the articles, and to save the sil- 
ver fluid by half filling the bottles. This is 
the preparation commonly vended by ped- 
dlers, 

3607. Silver Solution for Plating 
Copper, Brass, and German Silver. Cut 


of silver by a somtion of hyposulphite of soda, into sinall pieces a twenty-five cent piece, 
washing, drving, and burnishing, the appear: ‘and put it into an earthen vessel with 4 ounce 
ance of gilding 1s produced, if the deposit of nitrie acid. Put the vessel into warm water, 
metal be sufficiently thick. The purest chem-) uncovered, until it dissolves, Add 4 gill of 
icals must be used in all gilding processes, in, water and 1 tea-spoonful of fine salt, and let it 
order tu secure satisfactory results. settle. Drain off and repeat, adding water te 
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the sediment until the acid taste is all out of |Next procure a weak solution of nitrate of 
the water. Add finally about 1 pint of water | silver, place it in a flat dish or saucer; the face 
to the sediment, and 4 seruples cyanide of po- | of the wood must now be dipped in this solu- 
tassium. Put into the solution a piece of] tion, and let it remain a few minutes to allow 
zinc about 2 inches long, 1 wide, and 4 in! capillary attraction to draw it Into the wood. 
thickness. After cleaning, immerse the article} This operation being performed, & small por- 
to be plated in the solution about half a min- | tion of the solution of phosphorus must) be 
ute, letting it rest on the zinc, Wipe off with! placed in a capsule or watch-glass, and thi; 
a dry cloth and repeat once. Polish with! placed on a sand-bath, that it may gradualiy 
buckskin. The thickness of plate can be in-|evaporate. The wood must now be held with 
creased by repeating. its surface over the vapor, and an immediate 
3608. Silvering Hooks and Eyes. A |change takes place; the nitrate of silver is de- 
atent has been granted in Bavaria, for the | composed, and gives place to metallic silver. 
ollowing method of silvering hooks and eyes | When the material to be acted on is not very 
made of iron ware. The articles are suspend- | large, fasten it to the top of a bell-glass re- 
ed in dilute sulpfiuric acid until the iron | ceiver with a bit of pitch or cement, and place 
shows a clean bright surface. After rinsing | this over the capeute on the sand-bath; the 
in pure water, they are placed ina bath of al phosphorus vapor is) by this means equally 
mixed solution of sulphate of zine, sulphate of | diffused, and not dissipated. A solution of 
copper and cyanide of potassium, and there! phosphorus im sulphuric ether also answers; 
remain until they receive a bright coating of) and a solution of gold (chloride) may be used. 
brass. Lastly, they are transferred to a bath; This elegant process, as applied to wood and 
of nitrate of silver, cyanide of potassium and | those substances which may be wetted with 
sulphate of soda, in which they quickly receive , the solution of nitrate of silver, answers per- 
a coating of silver. fectly; but it is obviously limited in its appli- 
3609. To Plate Common Copper /cation to those substances which will absorb 
Buttons. Mix 2 ounces chloride of silver, 1) an aqueous solution. 
ounce corrosive sublimate, 3 pounds table salt, | 3613. Silvering Glass. Two distinct 
and 3 pounds sulphate of zine, with water, into’ methods are adopted for this purpose. The 
a paste. The buttons are cleaned, smeared | one falsely calied silvering, consists of the ap- 
over with the mixture, and exposed to a mod- | plication of a layer of an amalgain of tin, or 
erate degree of heat, which is afterwards raised | similar alloy, to the surface of the glass (sce 
nearly to redness, to expel the mercury which | No. 3614), the other is a coating of real sil- 
has united with the silver from the corrosive | ver, precipitated from a solution of that metal. 
sublimate. The silvered surface is) then) (Sce Nos, 3615, Jc.) 
cleaned and burnished. . 3614. To Silver Looking-Glasses. 
3610. Simple Process for Silvering. | This is usually done by coating the glass with 
This is an improved process for silvering cop- an amalgam. For this purpose a large, per 
er, brass, and other alloys, by means of a so- | feetly flat stone table is provided; upon it is 
ution of silver in cyanide of potassium; the} evenly spread a sheet of tin foil without crack 
difference from the usual method consists inj or flaw; this is covered uniformly to the 
the use of zinc-filings, with which the objects; depth of 4 inch with clean mercury, The 
are coated; when the silvering solution 13 ap- | plate of glass, perfectly cleansed from all 
plied, an immediate deposition of a much, grease and impurity, is floated on to the mer: 
more durable character taking place. The; cury carefully, so as to exclude all air bubbles, 
filings are easily removed by rinsing in water, | It is then pressed down by loading it with 
and may be used repeatedly for the same pur- | weights in order to press out all the mercury 
pose. Metallic iron may be coated with cop-| which remains fluid, which is received in a 
per in the same manner, by substituting for gutter around the stone. After about 24 
the silver a solution of copperin cyanide; and ‘hours it is raised gently upon its edge, and in 
over this copper deposit a coating of silver) a few wecks itis ready to frame. It is said 
may be applied. to be desirable to have the lower end of the 
3611. Cold Silvering. Mix 1 part! glass, from which the mercury was drained, 
chloride of silver with 3 parts pearlash, 14,at the bottom of the frame. To convex and 
parts common salt, and 1 part whiting, and | concave mirrors the amalgamated foil is ap- 
rub the mixture on the surface of brass or! plied by means of accurately fitting plaster 
copper (previously well cleansed), by means| moulds. The interior of globes is silvered by 
of a piece of soft leather or a cork moistened | introducing a liquid amalgam, and turning 
with water and dipped into the powder. Llabout the globe till every part is covered 
part precipitated silver powder, mixed with 2; with it. (See Nos, 3538 and 3045.) 
parts each cream of tartar and common salt,| 8615. To Silver Glass. An casy and 
may also be used in the same way. When] econonical process, Mix 90 parts by measure 
properly silvered, the metal should be well] of a solution of Rochelle salts at 1.50 specific 
washed in hot water slightly alkalized, and} gravity, with 900 parts distilled water, and 
then wiped dry. boil them in a flask; drop in carefully 20 parts 
3612. Spencer's Method of Silvering | of a solution of nitrate of silver specific grav 
Wood. The first operation is to take strong |ity 1.78, and boil again. This solution can 
alcohol or spirits of turpentine in a glass ves-| be bottled and kept for any length of time. 
sel, and add to it a@ piece of phosphorus (a}| Another fluid has to be prepared by adding 
common corked phial will answer the pur-/ammonia to a solution of nitrate of silver 
pose); the vessel must now be placed in hot} until the precipitate is entirely dissolved ;_ fil- 
water for a few minutes, and occasionally | tering and diluting 1 part of it with 100 parts 
shaken; by this means the alcohol will take | of water. For use, put equal parts of the two 
about 3 per cent. of its bulk of phosphorus, ' preparations in & suitable Vessel, clean the 
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glass well (see No, 3621). and immerse it in’ mains to polish and burnish the film of silver 
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the mixture until sufficiently coated. The 
coating of silver should be protected with a 
coat of lac varnish. 

3616. Drayton’s Process for Silvering 
Glass. Mr. Drayton mixes 1 ounce nitrate 
of silver, 3 ounces water, 1 ounce liquid aim- 
monia, and 3 ounces spirit of wine, and filters 


the solution after it has stood 3 or 4 hours. | 


To every ounce of the solution he adds 3 
eunce sugar (grape sugar if possible), dissoly- 
ed in equal quantities of water and atcohol. 
The surface to be silvered is covered with this 
liquid at a temperature of 160° Fahr., main- 
tained till the deposition of silver is complete. 
When quite dry, the coated surface is covered 
with mastic varnish. Other substances be- 
sides sugar occasion the deposition of silver 
from the ammoniacal solution; as oil of cas- 
sia, oil of cloves, and other essential oils, al- 
dehyde, &e. Unger recommends a strong al- 
coholic solution of tannin, He had accident- 
ally mixed in a dish a small quantity of a 
thick alcoholic solution of tannin with an 
equally small quantity of a strong solution. of 
nitrate of silver; and in the course of a short 
time he found the dish coated with a thin, 
brilliant, and uniform laver of metallic silver. 
He directly repeated the experiment, and met 
with the same result again and again, 


ness by placing the dish on the surface of 
warm sand. AS soon as if was completely 
dry, the coating was found to be so fast on 
the porcelain that it required the point of a 
sharp penknife to scrape it off. Te also suc- 
ceeded in producing a brilliant metalhe coat- 
ing from a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper by the same solution of tannin, 

3617. Pettijean’s Process of Silver- 
ing Glass. Two solutions are to be pre- 
pared. The first is composed of 264 drachms 
nitrate of silver and 2 ounces” aqua am- 
monia, dissolved in 1 pint of distilled water. 


After filtration this liquor is diluted with 16 


times its vorume of distilled water, and, drop 
by drop, a solution of 116$ grains of tartaric 
acid is added, 

The second is prepared in the same manner, 
but with a double quantity of tartaric acid. 
As these solutions are rapidly reduced, pre- 
pare in the morning the leanne to be used 
during the day. Before silvering, the glass is 
perfectly cleaned, first with chalk and a fine 
Cloth, then with a bung and a little of the 
first solution. It ix then rubbed) dry with a 
piece of chamois leather. (See No, 8621.) 
The glass, luid horizontally upon a table of 
cast iron, at a perfect level, is heated (by 
means of a cast Tron water-bath beneath) to 
113° Fahr.. an Tndia-rubber roller dipped in 
distilled water is next passed over its surfiee, 
and then its surface is covered with No. 1 
solution, «The deposit of silver commences 
in about JO minutes, and is) completed in 
about 15 minutes afterwards. The glass is 
then tilted up so as to allow the liquor to run 
off, and rinsed with water rather more than 
lukewarm to carry away the non-adherent 
powder, Tt is then restored to its horizontal 
position and covered with solution No, 2 


wwe 


Ina quarter of an hour the deposit is ¢om-! 


pleted. The next thing is te wash the plate 
as befure, und dry it, after which it only re- 


He | 
next proceeded to evaporate the liquid to dry- , 


deposited, in’ order to make it perfectly 
ssmnooth, and give closeness to the grain. To 
jeover a three-feet square of glass requires 5 
pints of liquor. The deposit is, therefore, 
about 14 drachms to every 9 square feet. To 
preserve the coating of silver from = sulphura- 
tion and rubbing, it is covered with a paint 
made with 1 pound of lead pigment, 14 
ounces of drying oil, and 54 ounces of) spirits 
of turpentine. Liebig has produced the same 
result by depositing on the silver a coating of 
galvano-plastiec copper, but the advantages 
resulting from the greatest solidity of the 
deposit scarcely compensate for the practical 
inconveniences of the process. 

3618. To Silver Specula and Other 
Glass Surfaces. Make a solution of am- 
monio-nitrate of silver, cf the strength of 
three grains to the ounce. Render it very 
slightly turbid by excess cf nitrate of silver, 
and then filterit. Just before using, add to 
each ounce cf the foregoing solution 24 grains 
‘of. Rochelle: salts. Having scrupulously 
,¢leaned the glass intended to be  silvered 
(see No. 3621), place it Ina convenient vessel 
about one inch from the bottom, supported 
on three little cones cf white wax. The 
elass plate may be suspended; but in that 
case there is more difficulty in avoiding vibra- 
tion, the absence of which is) essential to 
success, Expose to a northern light, or any 
other subdued light, and in about two hours 
the deposit of silver will) be sufficiently 
thick, It must now be carefully removed, 
washed, and dried. When the strface next 
the glass is to be used as the reflector, the 
glass side should be cleaned by nitrie acid if — 
the state cf its surface; after the silvering, so 
require; and the silvered side should receive 
& protecting coating of a good tough black 
varnish, 

3619. Liebig's Process for Silvering 
Glass Mirrors. ‘The process cf silvering 
glass generally rests Gi the reduction cf 
Inetalie silver from a solution by means cf 
; glucose cr come other orgame substance, Pv 
Liebie’s method the deposit cf silver is pre- 
Hduced by the action of a mixture consisting cf 
(50 parts by measure of a silver solution, ane 
10 parts of a reducing solution, this hitter 
previously diluted with £50 to oGO) parts wa- 
ter. The components cf the silver solution 
are: 120 parts cf a rolution containing 10 per 
cent. of nitrate cf siiver; LCO parts of a solu- 
tion cf nitrate of ammoma (free from chlorine) 
of 1.115 specific gravity (or a solution cf xul- 
phate of ammonia of specific gravity 1.105- 
1.106.) lastly, 750 parts cf caustic soda lre cf 
specie gravity 1000, In care sulphate cf 
amumonhit is used, its solution must) be added 
;to-the silver solution, not) as im the case ct 
nitrate. The reducing solution consists of J 
part by measure ef sugar liqnor and 1 part 
of copper liquor, 

The sugar liquor is prepared: by dissolving 
60 gramines (715 grains) white sugar in wa- 
ter toathin syrup, kept for 1 hour at a beil- 
dng heat with Jj¢ grammes (48 grams) tartare 
acid; the solution is then diluted) to measure 
500 cubic centimeters (1,4; pints). 

The copper liquor consists of a solution of 

Qi grammes (44 grains) dry tartrate of 


copper in water, by the uid of @ caustic suda 


ee ee 
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solution added by drops until the blue salt is 
dissolved; the whole is then diluted with 
water to measure 500 cubic centimeters (17 
pints). 7 

The glasses to be silvered, if for mirrors, 
are placed upright on their edge in the silver- 
ing tank and held together in pairs by clamps; 
when for optical purposes, they are held in a 
horizontal position, just touching the surface 
of the fluid. In cold seasons the temperature 
must be kept at 68° to 84° Fahr. The 
quantity of silver necessary for a square yard 
of surface is from 46 to 54 grains. 

3620. Bird’s Process for Silvering 
Mirrors or Specula, The mirror or specu- 
luin to be silvered is first cleaned (see No. 
3621), and then suspended, face downwards, 
in a silver bath prepared thus: <A large flat 
shallow vessel of glass or porcelain is provided, 
to contain the solution. 750 grains nitrate of 
silver are dissolved in’ 6 ounces distilled wa- 
ter, and to this is added pure liquid ammonia, 
drop by drop, until the precipitate which is | 
thrown down is redissolved. 2 ounces caustic 
potash are dissolved in 50 ounces, by measure, 
of rain water; and 15 ounces of this solution | 
are added to the ammoniacal solution, when | 
a@ brown-black precipitate will be produced. 
Ammonia Is agai added, drop by drop, until 
this precipitate is just redissolved ; and 29 
ounces of distilled water are then added to 
the whole. Tothis mixture is again added, 
drop by drop, stirring with a glass rod, a 
strong selution of nitrate of silver, until a 
precipitate, which does not redissolve, begins 
to be formed. Previous to immersing the 
specalun, 1 part, by weight, of powdered 
milk sugar to 10 parts, by measure, of distilled 
water, must be prepared in a separate vessel, 
and filtered until a clear solution is obtained. 
Then, to 10 parts, by measure, of the silvering 
solution, must be added 1 part, by measure, of 
“the milk sugar solution, and, finally, 50 
ounces of the compound solution will be 
sufficient to suver a speculum 9 inches in dia- 
meter. To facilitate the suspending, a cireu- 
lar block of wood is very firmly cemented to 
the back of the speculum with marine glue or 
pitch, and three pins inserted at equal dis- 
tances round the margin, to which strings 
may be fastened. 
bath, care must be taken that no air bubbles , 
interveue, that the speculum be not deeper in! 
the liquid than half its thickness, and that a’ 
depth of 2 inches, at least, intervene between 
the face of the speculum and the bottom of 
the vessel. In 10 minutes after Immersion a 
metallic film will be seen forming on the 
glass, and in an hour or two a compact silver 
coating will be laid over the ile surface. 
The speculum should remain im the bath for 
4 hours, by which time the process is com- | 
rleted ; 1t is then carefully removed, copious- | 
ty washed with distilled water, and placed on: 
its edge to dry. 
(See No. bO22. ) 7 

3621. To Clean the Surface of Giass 
for Silvering. As the success of the silver- 
ing process depends greatly on the glass sur- 
face being made chenucally clean previous to 
immersion in the bath, the utmost pais must 
be taken to accomplish this object. The sur- 
face is first covered with thick whiting creain, | 
free from grit, which, when dry, is rubbed off: 


It is then ready for polishing. 
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with the purest cotton wool. The surface is 
then wetted entirely with dilute nitric acid, 
and afterwards thoroughly washed witb dis- 
tilled water poured over it; and, last of all, 
the piece of coated glass is suspended in a 
flat vessel containing alcohol, where it re- 
mains until the bath is ready to receive it. 

3622. To Polish a Silvered Surtace 
on Glass. To accomplish this, rub the sur- 
face gently, first with a clean pad of fine cot- 
ton wool, and afterwards with a similar pad 
covered over with cotton velvet, which haa ~ 
been charged with fine rouge. The surface 
will, under this treatment, acquire a polish of 
intense brilliancy, quite free from anyecratches. 

3623. To Silver Glass for the Reflec- 
tors of Telescopes. The solutions employ- 
ed are four in number, aud they require some 
care mn their first preparation; but once made 
they are always ready, and can be used with 
great rapidity and certainty for depositing a 
lustrous, mirror-lke surface of silver on a 
piece of glass of any desired shape or,@grva- 
ture :— = 

Solution No, 1 is prepared by dissolving 1 
part, by weight, of nitrate of silver, in 10 parts 
of distilled water. 

Solution No, 2 consists of an aqueous solu- 
tion of pure ammonia, having a density of 
13.32 Baume. : 

Solution No. 3 consists of 4 parts of pure 
caustic soda in 100 of distilled water. 

Solution No, 4 is made by dissolving 124 
parts of the best white loaf sugar in 100 parts 
distilled water. To this add 1 part, by mea- 
sure, of nitric acid, boil for 20 minutes, in 
order to invert or alter the molecular arrange- 
ment of the particles of the sugar, and then 
add water to Increase the volume to 500 parts 
by measure, and finally add 50 parts alcohol. 

These solutions will remain unchanged for 
along time. When required for use, prepare 
a silvering liquid by pouring into a flask 12 
parts, by measure, of the silver solution, No. 
1; 8 parts, by measure, of the ammoniacal so- 
lution, No. 2; then 20 parts of the soda solu- 
tion, No. 3; and, lastly, ada GO parts of distill- 
ed water, in order to make up the volume to 
100. If the proportions have been properly 
observed, the quid so prepared will be per- 


On lowering it into the, fectly clear, but will be rendered turbid by the 


stinallest addition of nitrate of silver solution, 
It must be allowed to remain without disturb- 
ance for 24 hours, to permit the floating par- 
ticles to settle. The clear liquid decanted 
from the sediment will then be ready for use 
The surface of the glass which has to be 
silvered must be well cleaned with a tuft of 
cotton and a few drops of nitric acid, and then 
washed with distilled water. (See No. 3621.) 
Drain it, and support it on the surface of the 
silvering bath, which is composed of the above 
described silvering liquid, with the addition of 
yiy or 44 its volume of the sugar solution, 
No. 4. The surface to be silvered, should, b 
preference, be at the upper part of the liquid, 
so that the silver may be deposited on it from 
below upward. There are two advantages in 
this—first, the deposit is finer and more even: 
and, second, there is no danger of floating 
articles of dust settling on the surface. It 
Ix, however, scarcely necessary to say that 
silver will be deposited upon every part of the 
glass which is under the surface of the liquid, 
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as well as upon the sides and bottom of the' put in a closely stoppered bottle until the 
vessel; so that, as a inatter of economy, &s moinent of using. 
little as possible. of the back of the glass} Liquor No. 2.—Dissolve 20 parts nitrate of 
should be exposed to the action of the liquid. {silver in- 20 estas solution of ammonia, and 
The action seems to be more rapid in the! add to this solution 650 parts distilled water. 
light than in darkness, Under the influence! When it is intended to operate, the two pre- 
of diffused light the liquid becomes yellow, | ceding liquors are mixed In equal quantities, 
then brown, and in a few minutes the whole! and, after having been well agitated, filtered. 
of the exposed surface of the glass will be! As the solution of aminonia of commerce has 
covered with a fine deposit of silver. In) not always the same degree of concentration, 
about @ quarter of an hour the thickness of} it would be better, perhaps, to dissolve the 
the metallic coating will be sufficient to bear! nitrate of silver destined for the liquor No. 2, 
the subsequent operations without injury; it) first in distilled water, then mix the solution 
must then be washed with plenty of water, | with liquor No. 1, and then add ammonia in 
and rested by one corner on several thick-| quantity only just sufficient to entirely clear 
nesses of blotting-paper to dry spontaneously. | the mixture. The deposition of silver can be 
The surface will now be covered with a thin | accelerated by the employment of heat; in 
whitish veil, which may be readily removed | this case, the temperature depends upon the 
by gentle friction with chamois leather; it! nature of the objects to be submitted to the 
may afterwards be polished with jewelers’. operation. The method of employing the 
rouge, when a perfectly brilliant surface will, above liquors in silvering the surfaces of dif- 
be produced, (See No. 3622.) | ferent materials is given in the following six 
3 . To Repair the Silvering of receipts: 
Loo -Glasses. The repairing of the sil-| 83627. To Silver Silk, Woolen, Cotton, 
vering on the backs of looking-glasses has' Ete. When it is intended to silver. silk, 
hitherto been considered a very difficult woolen, cotton, ete., commence by washing 
operation, A new and very simple method, | the substance clean; this done, immerse it for 
however, has been described before the Poly-|a moment in the saturated solution of gallic 
technic Society of Leipsie. It is as follows:: acid; then withdraw it to plunge it for a 
Clean the bare portion of the glass by rubbing second in another solution composed of 20 
it gently with tine cotton, taking care to re-j parts nitrate of silver to 1000 parts distilled 
move any trace of dust and grease. Tf this| water. These alternate immersions are con- 
cleaning be not done very earefully, defects | tinued, until the substance from being dark 
will appear around the place repaired. With | becomes of a brilliant tint; after that it is 
the point of your knife cut upon the back of | plunged in a bath composed of a mixture of 
another looking-glass around a portion of the; the two liquors, Nos. Land 2. (See No, 362t).) 
silvering of the required form, but a little | When itis completely silvered, itis withdrawn 
larger. Upon it place a small drop of mer-i and beiled in a solution of salt of tartar (car- 
curvy; a drop the size of a pin’s head will be | bonate of potassa) in water, and there remams 
sufficient for a surface anita to the size of the nothing more to be done but a last washing 
nail, The mereury spreads immediately, pen-; and drying. 
etrates the amalgam to where it was cut off| 3628. To Silver Bone, Horn, Paper, 
with the knife, and the required hee may | Ete. Bone, horn, wood, paper, ete., are s1l- 
now be lifted and removed to the place to be] vered in the same way (sce No. 3627) with 
repaired, This is the most difficult part of the} this difference, however, that, in the place of 
operation. Then press lightly the renewed | the alternate immersions above indicated, the 
portion with cotton; it hardens almost imime- | objects to be silvered are operated upon with 
diately, and the glass presents the same ap-;a@ brush or pencil dipped alternately m= the 
pearance as a new one, eallic acid solution and in that of nitrate of 
3625. To Repair a Damaged Mirror. | silver. The silvered surfaces are then washed 
Pour upon a sheet of tin foil about 3 drachims | with distilled water, dried by free air and 
of quicksilver to the square foot of foil. Rub | heat. 
smartly with a piece of buckskin until the foil] 8629. To Silver Leather. For leather 
becomes brilliant. Lay the glass upon a flat) fanned with sumach, in the place of nitrate of 
table, face downwards; place the foil) upon | silver (see No, 3627) the chloride mixed with a 
the damaged portion of the glass; lay a sheet few drops of rosemary oil may be employed 
of paper over the foil, and place upon it a; with advantage. The silvered surface is 
block of wood or a piece of marble with a, then washed and dried as directed in last. re- 
perfectly flat surface; put upon it sufficient | ceipt. 
weight to press it down tight; let it remain! 38680. To Silver Stucco and Pottery. 
in this position a few hours, The foil will) Stucco and pottery may be silvered by the 
adhere to the glass, sane process as No. 3628, but before being 
3626. Process for Silvering Animal, | submitted to the operation they should be 
Vegetable, or Mineral Substances, This | covered with a coat of stearine or varnish. 
process is founded upon the electro-chemical| 3631, To Silver Glass, Crystal, or 
action exercised by certain liquors in which | Porcelain. To silver glass, coastal or porce- 
the objects to be silvered are plunged. The) Jain, commence by washing thoroughly (see 
method of preparing these liquors is as fol-| No. 3621) the object with distilled water, and 
lows: with alcohol, and then operate as has been 
Liquor No, 1.—Take 2 parts by weight of! said with the mixture. (See No. 3626.) Ob- 
caustic lime, 5 of sugar of milk or grape jects with a plane surface should be placed in 
sugar, 2 of galhe acid, and make of them a a horizontal position, and the liquer poured 
mixture 11650 parts of distilled water; filter, ; upon them. (See Nos. 3618, &e.) “When 
protect froin the air as inuch as possible, and! mirrors are to be silvered, the plates of glass 
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containing 2 per cent. of muriatic acid, and 
subsequent scrubbing for } hour with a wire 
brush and sand, then washing in water until 
all traces of acid are removed, It is then 
covered with zine wire in spiral turns of 


may be disposee in a vertical position; place 
them two and two face against face, in troughs 
of gutta percha, taking care to prevent all 
contact with the sides; then fill with the li- 
quid. Precipitation of silver commences in a 
quarter of an hour, and at the end of a few; about 6 inches from each other, which also 
hours the operation is finished. When dry, | serves asa means of suspension, The bath 
coat the silvered surface with varnish. consists of a solution of 8 parts caustic seca 

8632. To Silver the Metals. Com-/in 100 parts water, of which 11 qua:ts are 
mence by cleansing them with nitric acid; } mixed with 50 ounces Rochelle salts and 124 
rub thein afterwards with a mixture of cyan- | ounces sulphate of copper, making a liquid of 
ide of potassium and powdered silver; then, ! a density equal to 19° Baumé. It retams its 
after washing with water, they are plunged | activity as long as the copperis kept replaced, 
alternately into the liquors Nos. Land 2 (see!and deposition from it preceeds with great 
No. 3826), until they appear sufficiently sil-' regularity. The material of the vessel is 
vered. If working with iron, it should be! best when mado of wood, lined with gutta- 
first immersed in a solution of sulphate of} percha, and covered with a wooden lid. When 
copper. The process which has been de-|the coating is of sufficient thickness, the ob- 
scribed presents above all others the advan- |jeet is removed from the bath, first washed 
taze of very solid results, and of employing; with water slightly acidified with sulphuric 
chemical agents of low price. acid, and then with pure water until the dis- 

3633. To Coat Copper Plates with | appearance of all traces of acid; after this it 
Brass. Expose the plates, beated sufficient-! passes into a drying room heated to 132° 
ly, to the fumes of zinc. Zine boils and js) Fahr. The bronzing, when required, is ob- 
vaporized by heating it to a white heat. tained by a bath of sulphide of sodium, or by 

3684. To Coat the Inside of Copper | means of the same bath as above, somewhat 
Vessels with Brass. Dissolve 1 part zinc: modified, that is, by increasing the proportion 
amalgam (see No, 3539) in 2 parts muriatic) of copper to a threefold, in which case the 
acid ; add 1 part argol (crude tartar), and add, bath no longer deposits copper, but, to all ap- 
sufficient water to fill the vessel; then boil it; pearances, bronze. By reducing the points of 
in the vessel. contact between the iron and wire, though 

3635. To Deposit Copper upon Cast | retaining the spiral turns at uniform distances, 
Iron. The pieces of cast iron ave first, the deposit gradually assumes a number of 
placed in a bath made of 50 parts hydro-| colors in the following series, viz.: orange, 
chloric acid, specific gravity 1.105, and 1 silver-white, pale yellow, golden yellow, car- 
part nitric acid; next, in a second bath, com-j; mine, green, brown, and dark bronze. As soon 
posed of 10 parts nitric acid, 10 parts of} as the desired color is attained, the object is 
chloride of copper, dissolved in 80 parts of the | washed in warm water, and again dried at 132°, 
same hydroch oric acid as just alluded to.! Between each subsequent change of color isan 
The objects are rubbed with a woolen rag and | interval of about 5 minutes. The reaction is 
a soft brush, next washed with water, and; more decided when the alkaline reaction of 
again immersed until the desired thickness of: the bath is stronger. For indoor work or 
copper is deposited. When it is desired to} ornaments the time of immersion may vary 
give the appearance of bronze, the copper sur-| from 3 to 72 hours; for outdoor objects a 
face is rubbed with a mixture of 4 parts sal-) much longer time would be necessary. 
ammoniac and 1 part each oxalic and acetic} 3638. To Tin Iron Pots and other 
acids dissolved in 30 parts water. Domestic Articles. The articles are clean- 

3636. Graeger’s Process for Covering cd with sand, and, if necessary, with acid, and 

Iron and Steal with Copper without a put then in a bath, prepared with 1 ounce 
Battery. The objects are first well cleaned, | cream of tartar, L ounce tin salt (protochloride 
and then painted over with ao solution of} of tin), 10 quarts water. This bath must be 
protochloride of tin, and immediately after-| kept at a temperature of 190° Fahr., in a 
ward with an ammoniacal solution of sulphate | stoneware or wooden tank. Bits of metallic 
of copper. The layer of copper thus produced | zine are put into and between the different. 
adheres so firmly to the iron or steel, that the; pieces. When the coat of tin is considered 
different objects can be rubbed and polished, thick enough, the articles are taken out of 
with fine chalk without injuring the deposit.| the fluid, washed with water, and dried. 
The tin solution is prepared with 1 part; 3639, To Tin by the Moist Way. 
crystallized chloride of tin, 2 parts water, and! Make a solution of 1 part protochloride of 
2 parts hydrochloric acid. The copper solu-| tin in 10 parts water, to which add a solution 
tion, with 1 part sulphate of copper, 16 parts! of 2 parts of caustic seda in 20 parts water; 
water, adding ammonia sufficient to redis-|the mixture becomes turbid, but this does not 
solve the precipitate first thrown down Dy it.) affect the tinning operation, which is effected 
Zine and galvanized iron can be treated, ac-| by heating the objects to be tinned in this 
cording to Boettger, directly by the copper: fluid, care being taken, at the same time, to 
solution, without using the tin salt. The: place in the liquid a piece of perforated block 
above process may be found useful by gilders, | tin plate, and to stir up the fluid during the 
and for various ornamental purposes. tinning with a rod of zine. 

3637. Weil’s Process for Coating: 3640. To Tin Iron Without the Aid 
Iron with Copper. This process yiclds a of Heat. To 105 quarts water are added 64 
cvating of copper of great brightness and) pounds rye meal; this mixture is boiled for 
strong cohesion. The object, whether of! 30 minutes, and next filtered through cloth; 
east or wrought iron, is freed from rust by to the clear but thickish liquid are added 233 
immersion for from 5 to 10 minutes in water pounds pyrophosphate of soda, 374 pounds 
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protochloride of tin in crystals (so-called tin} 3646. To Tin a Worn Copper Kettle. 
salt), 1474 pounds neutral protochloride of A thick coating may be obtainec Terenas 
tin, 34 to 4 ounces sulphuric acid; this liquid: a tinning solution of zinc dissolved in muri- 
is placed in well made wooden troughs, and | atic acid, making the solution as thick or 
serves more specially for the tinning of iron heavily charged with zinc as possible. adding 
and steel wire (previously polished) for the! a little sal-ammoniac. Clean the inside of 
wse of carding machines. hen, instead of; the kettle, place it in a charcoal fire until a 
the two salts of tin just named, cyanide of! piece of block tin placed inside melts, then 
silver and cyanide of potassium are taken, the | rub the melted tin with some of the tynning 
iron is sas silvered. solution, quickly on the copper surface, by 

8641. To Cleanse Iron for Ti .| means of a ball of oakum and a little pow- 
The metal must be cleansed by immersion in|dered resin; tho tin will readily aihers: 
an acid solution; for new metal, this solution | Wrought iron and steel may be tinned in the 
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should be sulphuric acid and water, but for: same manner. 
old metal, muriatic acid and water; next 
scour with sand, and cleanse well with water. 

3642. To Tin Iron. First cleanse as 
above, then heat the article | 


ust hot enough 
to melt the tin, rub the aurface over with a 


piece of sal-ammoniac, and sprinkle some of 


the sal-ammoniac in powder over it; then ap- 
ply the tin and wipe it over evenly with a 
piece of tow. 

3643. Cold Tinning. Rub pure tin- 
foil and quicksilver together until the amial- 

am becomes soft and fusible, clean the sur- 
ace to be tinned witb spirits of salt (hydro- 
chloric acid), and, while moist, rub the amal- 

am on, and then evaporate the quicksilver 

y heat. 

3644. Stolba’s Method of Tinni 
Copper, Brass, and Iron in the Cold, an 
without Ap tus, The object to be 
coated with tin must be entirely free from 
oxide or rust. It must be carefully cleaned, 
and care be taken that no grease spots are 
left; it makes no difference whether the ob- 
ject be cleaned mechanically or chemically. 

wo preparations are requisite for the purpose 
of tinning. Zine powder—the best is that pre- 

ared artificially by melting zinc and pouring 
It into an iron mortar. (See No. 3312.) It 
can be easily pulverized immediately after 


3647. To Tin aCopper Vessel. Boil 
the copper vessel with a solution of stannate 
of potassa mixed with tin borings, or boil 
with tin filings and caustic alkali or cream of 
tartar. snafew mirutes a layer of pure tin 
will be firmly attached. 

3648. To Tin Cast Copper or Brass. 
Make ao saturated solution of oxide of tin (tin 
putty), in_ potash lye; add to the solution 
some tin filings or shavings; make it as hot 
as possible; then titroduce the brass or cop- 
per and it will be tinned in a few seconds. 

3649. To Galvanize Iron. The differ- 
ence between galvanized plates, so-called, and 
‘‘sheet-tin,” is, that the Jatter is sheet-iron 
covered with a thin coating of block-tin, while 
the former is sheet-iron covered with a thin 
coating of zinc. To effect the latter result, 
the iron plates are first immersed in a cleans- 
ing bath of equal parts of sulphuric or mari- 
atic acid and water, used warm. (See No. 
3266.) They are then serubbed with emery 
or sand, to clean them thoroughly and detac 
all scales, if any are left; after which they are 
immersed in a@ preparing bath of equal parts 
of saturated olin of chloride of zing and 
‘chloride ef ammonium, from which bath they 
j are directly transferred to the fluid metallic 
bath, consisting of 20 chemical equivalents of 


solidification; it should be about as fine as; zine to 1 of mercury; or, by weight, 640 
writing sand. d solution of protochloride of pounds of zine to 106 of mercury, to which 
‘tin, containing 5 to 10 per cent., to which as! are added from 5 to 6 ounces of sodium. As 
much pulverized cream of tartar must be! soon as the iron has attained the temperature 
added as will go on the point of a knife. of this hot fluid bath, which is only 680° 
The object to be tinned is moistened with | Fahr., it may be removed, and will then be 
the tin salation: after which it is rubbed hard} found thoroughly coated with zine. Care 
with the zinc powder. The tinning appears! must be taken not to leave the plates too long 
at once. Tho tin salt is decomposed by the|immersed in this bath, as its affinity for 
zinc, metallic tin being deposited. When the | iron is such that they may become dissolved. 
object tinned is polished brass or copper, it! This is the case with thin plates of wrougbt- 
appears as beautiful as if silvered, and retains | iron, which, even when ¢ inch thick, may be 
its lustre for along time. This method may | dissolved in a few seconds. It is safe, there- 
be used in a@ laboratory to preserve iron, | fore, to let the bath previously act on some 
steel, and copper apparatus from rust; and/ wrought-iron, so that it dissclves a portion of 
would become of great importance if the tin- | it, in order to satisfy its conveniently great 
ning could be made as thick as in the dry, affinity for this metal. 
way, but this has not as yet been accom-| 8650. To Zinc or Galvanize Grey 


plished. Iron Castings. Cleanse the articles in an 
3645. To Tin Copper Tubes. W./ordinary chating mill, which consists of a 


Wollweber recommends for still-worms cop-| barrel revolving on its axis containing sand ; 
per tubes tinned inside in the following man-| when the sand is all removed, take them out 
ner: To a solution of Rochelle salts a solution | and heat one by one, plunging, while hot, ina 
of salts of tin is added ; a precipitate of stan- | liquid composed as follows: 10 pounds hydro- 
nous tartrate is formed, whieh Is washed and, chlorie acid, and sufficient sheet zine to make 
then dissolyed in caustic lye. The copper a saturated solution. (See No. 3473.) In 
tube, which has first been rinsed with sul-| making this selution, when the evolution of 
phurie acid and then washed, is then filled | gas has ceased, add mnriate, or preferably 
with the alkaline solution, warmed a little,| sulphate of ammonia, 1 pound, and let it 
and touched with a tin red, which causes the; stand until dissolved. The castings should 
deposition of a coat of metallic tin, be so hot that when dipped into this solution, 
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and instantly removed, they will immediately 
dry, leaving the surface crystallized like 
frost-work on a window pane. Next plunge 
them while hot, but perfectly dry, into a bath 
of melted zine, previously skimming the oxide 
on the surface away, and throwing thereon a 
small amount of powdered sal-ammoniac. 
If the articles are very small, inclose them in 
a@ wrought-iron basket on a pole, and lower 
them into the metal. When this is done, 
shako of the superfluous metal, and cast them 
into a vessel of water to prevent them from 
adhering when the zine solidifies, 

38651. To Zinc Copper or Brass Ves- 
sels. Boil the vessel in a solution of chloride 
of zinc, adding a quantity of zine turnings to 
the solution. 

3652. Boettger’s Process for Coating 
Copper and Brass with Zinc by a Wet 
Process. Place vine in grains or powder in 
& non-metallic vessel, and cover the zine with 
@ concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac ; 
warm to ebullition, and introduce into the 
mixture the objects of copper or of brass 
which it is desired to coat, after having pro- 
perly cleansed them. After a few minute, 
the object will be covered with a brilliant, 
firmly adhering deposit of zine. (See No. 3312.) 

3653. To Coat Copper with Zinc. 
To granulate the zinc, a clean surface of cop- 
per may be coated with zine by placing the 
two metals in contact in a solution of caustic 
soda or potash. (See Fig. I., No. 3665.) In 
the cold the deposit of zine takes place slowly, 
but at 100° it is effected rapidly. 

8654. Purcher’s Method of Coating 
Zine with Iron. Dissolve 5 ounces pure 
sulphate of iron, and 3 ounces sal-ammoniac, 
in 5 pounds of boiling water, and iminediately 
immerse the objects to be treated. After from 
1 or 2 minutes the loose black deposit is re- 
moved by brushing it off with water. The 
principal effect of this operation is a perfect 


cleaning of the surface. The immersion inj 


the bot iron solution is then repeated, with 
the difference that the objects, when taken out, 
are heated, without rinsing, over a pan of live 
coals as long as the ammoniacal vapors are 
evolved. When, after several immersions, 
the coating is considered thick enough, it is 
polished by brushing, and will ever afterward 
be a perfect protection against oxidation, It 
imparts a fine black lustre to the coated sur- 
faces. 

3655. Process for Covering Articles 
of Zinc with Copper or Brass by One 
Immersion. To give zinc a@ coat of copper 
or brass for the purpose of a subsequent sil- 
vering or gilding, the following solutions are 
used: For copper alone, asolution of sulphate 
of copper, saturated at the common tempera- 
ture, is mixed with a solution of cranide of 
potassiuin, adding as much of the latter as is 
necessary to redissolve the precipitate thrown 
down at first. The prussic acid disengaged 
during this operation must be carried off by 
a draught or flue. When the mixture is clear, 
ts or ¢ of its voluine of water of ammonia is 
added, and then diluted with water to a den- 
sity of 8% Baumé. For brass, sulphate of cop- 
per and sulphate of zine are used in equal pro- 
portion, and prepared as before. 2 parts sul- 
phate of zinc anid 1 of sulphate of copper give 
& bright brass coating. Previous to their dip- 
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ping, the articles of zino are rubbed off thor 
oughly with finely-powdered pumice-stone 
and rinsed in water, after which they are 
pe in the bath and remain there for 24 
ours. After that time they are again 
rinsed in water and simply wiped off. The 
copper or brass covering has a very bright 
look, as if polished, and adheres perfectly. 
The thickness of the coat may be increased 
afterwards by the aid of a battery. 
38656. Dullo’s Method of P 
Glass, This is recommended to 
fusing of the thin end of a glass tube used 
for a blowpipe. In drawing out the end of 
the tube, leave the diameter slightly Jarger 
than is necessary; then roughen the narrow 
end with a file. Dip in a solution of bi- 
chloride of platinum, containing 5 per cent. of 
the metal; remove excess of the drop, and 
heat cautiously till the glass acquires a me- 
tallic appearance. Repeat this 4 or 5 times. 

3657. Boettger’s Method of Platiniz- 
ing Glass. Pour rosemary oil upon the dry 
chloride of platinum in a porcelain dish, and 
knead it well until all parts are moistened; 
then rub this up with 5 times its weight of 
lavender oil, and leave the liquid a short time 
to clarify. The objects to be platinized are to 
be thinly coated with the above preparation 
aud afterwards heated for a few minutes in a 
muffle or over a Bunsen burner. 

3658. Platinizing Co Yellow 
Metal, and Brass. In arden ae obtain a 
platinizing fluid capable of platinizing copper, 
yellow metal, and brass, add to a moderately 
concentrated solution of chloride of platinum, 
finely powdered carbonate of soda, until effer- 
Vescence ceases; next some glucose, and after- 
wards just so much common salt as will cause 
& Whitish-colored precipitate. When it is de- 
sired to apply this mixture for platinizing, the 
objects to be treated are placed in a@ vessel 
made of zinc and perforated with holes; the 
vessel is then placed, with its contents, for a 
few seconds in the mixture thus described, 
which, Just previous to using, should be heat- 
ed to 140° Fahr. On being removed from the 
zine vessel, the objects are to be washed with 
water and dried in sawdust. 

3659. Stolba’s Method of Nickel 
Plating. Into the plating vessel—which 
may be of porcelain, but preferably of copper 
—is placed a concentrated solution of chloride 
of zine, which is then diluted with from 1 to 2 
volumes of water, and heated to boiling. If 
any precipitate separates, it is to be redissoly- 
ed by adding a fow drops of hydrochloric acid. 
Ag much powdered zinc as can be taken on 
the point of a knife is thrown in, by which 
the vesscl becomes covered internally with e 
coating of zine. The nickel salt—for which 
purpose either the chloride or sulphate may 
be used—i3s then added until the liquid is dis- 
tinctly green; and the articles to be plated, 
previously thoroughly cleaned, are introduced, 
together with some zinc fraginents. The 
boiling is continued for 15 minutes, when the 
coating of nickel is completed, and the process 
18 finished. The articles are well washed with 
water and cleaned with chalk. If a thicker 
coating be desired, the operation may be re- 
peated. Professor Stolba found that copper 
vessels thus plated were scarcely tarnishec 
after several months’ use in the laboratory. 
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lectrotyping. This is a pro- 


cess for depositing a coating of metal 
on objects, metallic or otherwise, by the 
agency of a current of galvanic electricity. 
Before entering into any description of the 
methods employed, it will be necessary to 
give some indispensable preliminary direc- 
tions, in order that the whole matter may be 
more clearly understood. The matter is main- 
ly derived from the 4th edition of Napier’s 
Manual of Electro-Metallurgy. 

3661. Solution of epee for Electro- 
typi Crush fine sulphate of copper in 
crystals, and expose to the air for some time. 
This oxidizes any iron that may be present. 
Stir the sulphate of Sopper into pure cold 
water, until the water will dissolve no more ; 
then let it settle, and decant the clear solu. 
tion; add to it about one-fourth its quantity 
of water, and it is ready for use. 

3662. To Amalgamate Zinc. 
a plate or strip of zine of the required size in 
diluted sulphuric acid, for a few moments; 
then rub quicksilver over the surface. When- 
ever the surface of the amalgamated zine em. 

loyed in a battery begins to blacken and 
ose its quicksilver ene the zinc must be 
taken out of the acid cell 


ain. 
3663. To Keep the Zinc Plates of a 
Smee’s Batte onstantly - 


ated. The trouble of renewing the coating 
of amalgam on the zine plates may be obvia- 
ted by a very simple contrivance. Cover the 
bottom of the cell with quicksilver, and let 
the zine plates be long enough to dip into it. 
The silver plate must be a little shorter than 
the zinc plates, so that it will not touch the 
mercury. By this arangement the zine plates 


Immerse 


and amalgamated 
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face of the copper; this action will go on as , 
long as the two metals are kept in contact. 
Or if, instead of causing the two metals to 
_touch, a wire be attached to each, and their 
opposite ends are placed in a little dilute acid 
in another vessel, the same action will take 
place between the zinc and copper as when 
they were in contact; but in this instance, 
the ends of the two wires which dip into the 
vessel containing acid will undergo a change ; 
the one attached to the zine will give off 
a quantity of hydrogen gas, while the one 
attached to the st supposing it to be 
also copper, will rapidly dissolve. 

Figure 1. Represents the zinc and copper, 
placed in dilute sulphuric acid, brought into 
contact; in this experiment, gas will be seen 


| escaping from the copper. 


gi 


rig. i. 


Fig. 2. 

Figure 2. Zine and copper, placed in dilute 
acid, and wires attached, which, when con- 
nected, will exhibit the same effects as in the 
first case. 

Figure 3. Shows the wires connected by 
means of a liquid, such as acid and water, 
sulphate of copper, ctc., contained in a wine- 
glass. 3 

The copper and zinc, C and z, with the acid 


draw up the mercury as fast as it is worn off} in the first vessel, figure 3, constitute a battery 
by the action of the acid. of one pair. The wine-glass in which the 

3664. Decomposing Cell, This is a) wires are placed, is termed the decomposing 
vessel of suitable shape and dimensions, con-| cell (see No, 3064), and is the receptacle or 
taining the plating or electrotyping solution; | vessel in which the process of clectroplating 
and is usually furnished with appliances over) is effected. The above description will give 
it for suspending and sustaining in their pro- | a tolerably clear idea of the principles of a 
per position the negative electrodes or arti- | simple galvanic battery. Different kinds of 
cles to receive the metallie coating, and their| batteries are only different modifications or 
corresponding positive electrodes, or plates of applications of the same principles, and have 


metal, which serve to complete the electric 
circuit, and whose decomposition serves to 
keep up the strength of the solution, The 
positive electrode must always be of the same 
metal as that which the solution contains. 
3665. The Principles of the Galvanic 
Battery Explained. If a piece of ordinary 
inetallic zine bé put into dilute sulphuric acid, 
it is speedily acted upon by the acid, and 
hydrogen gas is at the same time evolved 
from its surface. 
and a litthe mercury be rubbed over its sur- 
face, an amalgamation takes place between the 
two metals, and the plate becomes of a beauti- 
ful bright silver appearance. Ifthe zine thus 
amalgamated be again put into the dilute acid, 
there is no action, for the mercury retains the 
zine with sufficient force to protect it from the 
acid, L 
with the zine, and the two metals be made to 
touch each other, a particular influence is in- 
duced among the three elements, zinc, copper, 
und acid; and the acid again acts upon the 
zinc as if no mercury was upon it, but the 
hydrogen is now seen to escape from the sur- 


If the zine be taken out, | 


If a piece of copper be immersed along | 


each their special excellence; but for electro- 
plating, Smee’s battery is the one usually 
adopted. 

3666. To Construct a Cheap Gal- 
vanic Battery. Take a gallon stone jar, 
and place a sheet-zine cylinder therein, and 
inside that a porous cup (a porous flower-pot 
with a cork fitted in the hole will answer 
after a fashion). Inside the porous cup place 
a piece of sheet copper. Use a solution of 
common salt next the zine, and a solution of 
sulphate of copper next the a in the 
porous cup, if a strong current be desired. 
‘The liquids inside and outside the porous cu 
should stand at the same level. Dilute sul- 
phuric acid (1 part acid to 10 water) makes a 
very coustant, but weaker current. 

3667. Description of a Smee’s Bat- 
tery. This apparatus consists cf a vessel 
containing a mixture of about 15 or 20 (Mor- 
fit gives only 7) parts water to 1 part sul- 
phurie acid, provided with a strip of baked 
and varnished wood, long enough to stand 
across the edge of the vessel, and grooved 
‘ lengthways underneath, to receive the edge of 
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a silver plate, to which a short wire is at-' 
tached and connected through a hole in the! 
wood with a screw cap on the upper side of | 
the wood. Two plates of zinc are arranged, | 
one on each side of the strip of wood, and | 
secured by a screw clamp, the upper part of 
which is also fitted with a screw cap. The 
object of the screw caps is to receive and_ 
secure the wires connecting with the decom- | 
posing cell. The zinc plates must first be 
coated with amalgain (sce No. 3662, also No. 
3063); and the silver plate must be covered 
with a cvating of platina. 
(See No. 3670.) The ar- 
rangement of the parts 
will be seen in the cut. 
When two or more cells 
are used in combination, 
forming a compound bat- 
tery, the silver plate of 
the first cell is connected 
ay a@ wire with the zinc 
plates of the second; the 
silver plate of the second 
cell is connected with the 
zinc of the third cell; the 
silver of the third with 
the zine of the fourth, 
and so on through any number of cells. 
The two wires connecting the battery with 
the decomposing trough are attached, one to 
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is sold), and pour into it a mixture of 21 parts 
water and 1 part sulphuric acid, until the 
diluted acid in the porous tube stands at the 
same level as the sulphate of copper solution 
outside it. To one end of a piece of copper 
wire fasten a strip of amalgamated zine (see 
No. 3662), which is to be inserted in the 
porous tube; to the other end of the wire 
attach the object to be electrotyped, properly 
prepared (see .Vo. 3689), and place it in the 
copper solution, with its face parallel to the 
zinc plate, and about 4 an inch from the side 
of the porous tube. In about 24 hours the 
deposit of copper will be of about the thick- 
ness of a card, and may be'taken off. When 
not in use, the zinc should be taken out, 
washed and dried; and when in use must on 
no account touch the bottom or any other 
part of the porous tube. It is a good plan to 
pee the wire one twist round astick of wood, 
aid across the top of the tuve, so as to sus- 
pend and support the zinc. <A few crystals of 
sulphate of copper, enclosed in a piece of 
lawn or net, should be hung from the edge of 
the vessel just below the surface of the copper 
solution, to replace the cupper that deposits 
on the object being electrotyped, and prevent 
the solution from becoming weaker. 

8670. To Coat Silver with Platina. 
This is effected by the one cell process, sub- 
stituting for the sulphate of copper solution, 


the zinc plates of the first cell, and the other | water acidulated with sulphuric acid, and con- 
to the silver plate of the last cell. In fact,' taining a little chloride of platinum. The 
the zinc pole of the first, and silver pole of the ; silver is first ronghened on the surface by ap- 
last cell, really constitute the battery, the in-| plying strong nitric acid, and washed; it is 
termediate cells each furnishing an additional ' then attached to the end of the wire leading 
quota, as it were, of intensity, to the galvanic | from the zinc plate in the porous cell, und im- 
current. , mersed in the platinum solution exactly as if 

The wire connected with the zinc (or posi-|it were a medal to be electrotyped, until the 
tive) plates is called the negative pole or’ surfaco is covered with a dark and granular 
cathode; and the wire connected to the | deposit. 
silver (or negative) plate is called the positive 671. Electrotyping with a Battery. 
pole or anode. The material used for con-| Por this purpose a Smee's battery (see No. 
necting wires is usually copper, and should be | 3667) is usually employed, in connection with 
clean and bright, and in order to insure per-,a decomposing cell. (See No. 3664.) As the 
fection of contact, the ends of the wire may! method for electrotyping, or coating with 
be amalgamated by dipping, first in a solu-' copper, is substantially the same as for other 
tion of nitrate of mercury, and then in metal- | metals, a description of the first will suffice. 


lic mereury. 

8688. Improved Liquid for the Gal-_| 
vanic Battery. Mr. Victor Barjon’s new | 
battery liquid is made by mixing a solution 
of bichromate of potash with a little lime, 
and with sulphuric acid. He puts 2 pounds. 
bichromate of potash into a gallon of boiling: 
water, and lets the solution cool down to 68°, 
and adds 2 ounces of lime. After stirring, be 
adds sulphuric acid until the gravity reaches 
39° Baume, Then, having stirred the whole, 
he lets it stand for 24 hours, when it is ready 
for use, 

3669. Electrotyping by the Single 
Cell Process. This is an adaptation of 
Daniell’s cell to the purposes of electroty ping, 
and dispenses with any separate decomposing 
cell; in fact it is a galvanic battery and a de- 
composing cell combined in one, and is useful, 
for small objects, from its simplicity. About 
2 fill a large jar (a preserve jar without any 
neck is best), with a solution of sulphate of 
pope (see No, 3601); insert in’ this a small 
tubular porous vessel of about the same 
height as the jar (these porous tubes can be! 
found at any store where chemical apparatus | 
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The decomposing cell being charged with a 
solution of sulphate of copper (see No. 3661), 
the object, duly prepared (see No. 3689), to be 
electrotyped, is properly secured in_ position, 
and connected with the cathode or wire lead- 
ing from the zine plates of the battery. To 
the anode or wire leading from the silver 
plate, a positive electrode, consisting of a 
pieee of the same metal as the solution con- 
tains (in this case, copper), is attached, and 


ammersed in the solution, face to face with 


the object to be electrotyped; as the copper 
from the solution 1s precipitated on the ob- 


ject, the piece of copper is dissolved, and thus 


keeps up the strength of the solution. Any 


snumber of objects may be electrotyped in the 


same decomposing cell, provided that each is 
connected with the zine pole of the’ battery, 
and hangs facing a positive electrode. The 
usual arrangement for tuis purpose consists of 
a water-tight trough of suitable size and 
xhape (usually oblong), to contain the copper 
or other metallic solution, and is provided 
with metal bars, long cnough to reach the 
length of the trough and rest on the upper 
edge at vach end; the bars rest on dry 

“ 
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varnished blocks of wood, and are laid pa- ' 
rallel to each other at a distance of 3 or more: 
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of one side of the coin. - With care, any num- 
ber of duplicates may be taken from this 


inches apart, according as the space between Lmould, if it be properly coated. 


them is required. Plates of copper of nearly 
the same length as the trough are suspended 
from the bars, and submerged in the solution 
parallel with them. These bars, and conse- 
quently the copper plates (which constitute 
continuous positive electrodes) are connected 
with copper wire or ribbons to the anode, or 
rilver pole of the battery. Alternately be- 
tween these bars, other bars are placed, exact- 
ly similarly arranged, but having small pro- 
jections or buttons on one of their sides, to 


3673. Coati for Copper Moulds. 
Take oa gill of rectitied spirits Gf turpentine, 
aud add to it about the size of an ordinary 


| pea of bees’ wax. When this is dissolved, wet 


over the surface of the mould with it, and 
then allow it to dry: the mould is then ready 
to put into the solution. Medals taken from 
moulds so prepared retain their beautifully 
bright color for a long time. But when fine 
line engravings are to be coated, the little 
wax dissolved in the turpentine may be ob- 


which the objects to be electrotyped are|jectionable; so also is black lead, for both 


secured by a wire, and suspended in the solu- 
tion, face to face with its corresponding cop- 
per plute. These latter bars are connnected 
with the cathode or zinc pole of the battery. 
It will thus be evident that each contiguous 
pair of bars are mutually positive and nega- 
tive electrodes, and the objects on the one 
must closely face the copper plate on the 
other. The accompanying cut will give some 
idea of the arrangement of one pair of bars. 


| 


| 


ave a tendency to fill up the fine lines. In 
this case, let the turpentine wash be wiped 
off with a silk handkerchief, instead of drying 
it; but for ordinary medals this objection 
will scarcely apply. 

8674. Preparation of Wax for Taking 
Moulds. Whether the bees’ wax have stearine 


in it or not, it is best to prepare it in the fol- 


lowing manner: Put some common virgin 
wax into an earthenware pot or pipkin, and 


B B is the bar connected by the wire S'! place it over a slow fire; and when it is all 
with the silver pole of the battery, and sup-j| melted, stir into it a little white lead (flake 
porting a plate of cones suspended in the! white), or black lead (plumbago), say about 1 


trough. In the cut, the copper is supposed 


to be transparent, in order that the objects to | 


2 
Ss 


| 
| 


: 
| 


be electrotyped, suspended from the bar -{ 4, 
may be visible; they are supposed to be be- 
hind and closely facing the copper plate. 
The bar A A is connected by the wire Z to 
the zine pole of the battery. | 

8672. To Obtain a Copper Mould of; 
a Coin. A fine copper wire must be put 
round the edge of tbe coin and’ fastened by 
twisting. Then cover the back part, and the 
wire, upon which the deposit is not required, 
with bees’ wax or tallow, or, what is better, 
imbed the back of the coin in gutta percha. 
Have the fore part or face well cleaned, and | 
the surface moistened with sweet oil, by a! 
camel’s-hair pencil, and then cleaned off by a 
silk cloth, till the surface appears dry ; or, in- 
etead of vil, the surface may be brushed over 
with black lead, which will impart to it a: 
bronze appearance. The use of the oil or 
black lead is to prevent the deposit adhering 
to the face of the coin, The coin is now ready 
to be subjected to the single cell process (see 

ro. 3669), by which means a perfect counter- 
part or mould of the coin is obtained. This 
mould may next be treated exactly as de- | 
scribed for obtaining it from the original coin, 


[just as itis beginning to set in the dish. 


ounce white lead to the pound of wax; this 
mixture tends to prevent the mould from 
cracking in the cooling, and from floating in 
the solution; the mixture should be re-melted 
two or three times before using it for the first 
tine. Resin has been recommended as a 
mixture with wax; mixtures of which, in 
Various proportions, have been used with suc- 
cess; but when often used, decomposition cr 
some change takes place, which makes the 
inixture granular and flexible, rendering it 
less useful for taking moulds. When resin is 
used, the mixture, when first melted, should 
be boiled, or nearly so, and kept at that heat 


‘until effervescence ceases; it is then to be 
/poured out upon a flat plate to cool, after 
, which it may be used as deseribed. 


8675. To Take Mouldsin Wax. The 
medal to be copied must be brushed over 
with a little sweet oil: asoft brush, called a 
painter's sash tool, suits this purpose well: 
care must be taken to brush the oil well into 
all parts of the medal, after which the super- 
fluous oil must be wiped off with a piece af 
cotton or cotton wool. If the meda: has a 
bright polished surface, very. little oil is re- 
aired bat if the surface be matted or dead, 
it requires more care with the oil. <A slip of 
card-board or tin is now bound round the 
edge of the medal, the edge of which slp 
should rise about one-fourth of an inch higher 
than the highest part on the face of the 
medal. This done, hold the medal with its 
rim alittle sloping, then pee the wax in the 
lowest portion, and gently bring it level. so 
that the melted wax may gradually flow over ; 
this will prevent the formation of air-bubbles. 
Care must be taken not to pour the wax on 
too hot, as that is one great cause of failure in 
getting good moulds; it should be poured cn 
AS 
soon as the composition poured on the medal 
is set (becomes solid), undo the rim, for if it 
was allowed to remain on till the wax became 
perfectly cool, the wax would adhere to it, 


and the deposit from it will be a fac-simile| and would be liable to crack from shrinking. 
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Put the medal and wax in acool place, and’ 8678. To Take Moulds of Plaster 
in about an hour the two will separate easily. from Plaster Models. When a plaster 
When they adhere, the cause is either that mould is to be taken, the face of the model is 
too little oil has been used, or that the wax) prepared differently to that described, in order 
was poured on too hot. to prevent the adhesion of the two plasters. 

3676. To Take Wax Moulds from) The best substance for this purpose is a mix- 
Plaster. If the object from which the mould ture of soft soap and tallow, universally used 
is to be taken, which we assume to be a by potters for preparing their moulds, and 
medal, be composed of plaster of Paris, and) called by them lacquer. It is prepared in the 
the mould is to be taken in wax, the first following manner: § pound soft soap is put 
operation is to prepare the plaster medal. into 3 pints clean water, whieh are set ona 
Some voiled linseed oil, such as is used by clear fire, and kept in agitation by stirring; 
house painters, is to be laid over the surface when the mixture begins to boil, add from 1 
of the medal with a camel’s-hair pencil, and) to 14 ounces tallow, and keep boiling till it is 
continued until it pluie saturated, which reduced in bulk to about 2 pints, when it is 
is known by the plaster ceasing to absorb ready for use. The surfaee of the medal 
any inore of the oil. This operation succeeds must be washed over with this lacquer, allow- 
best when the medal is heated a dite. The ing it to absorb as much as it can, when it 
inedal should now be laid aside till the oil assumes the appearance of polished marble ; 
completely dries, when the plaster will be itis now prepared with a rim of paper, and 
found to be quite hard, and having the ap- the mould taken as directed for taking plaster 
pearance of polished marble; it is, conse- moulds. (See No. 8577.) When hardened, 
quently, fit to be used for taking the wax they will separate easily. Wetting the plaster 
mould, which is doue in the same manner as model with a solution of soap before taking 
we have described for taking a@ wax mould the cast will do, or, if the plaster model has 
from a metallic medal. (See No. 3675.) been saturated with oil or milk, it has only to 
Many prefer saturating the medal with wa- be moistened with sweet oil the same as a 
ter. This is best done by placing the medal metal model. 
back down in the water, but not allowing it: 38679. To Take Moulds of Fusible 
to flow over the face ; the water rises, by capil- Alloy from Plaster Models. If a mould 
lary attraction, to the surface of the medal, of fusible metal be required from a plaster 
rendering the face damp without being wet. model, the plaster may be saturated either 
The rin being now tied on the plaster medal, with boiled oil (see No. 3676), or the soap 
the melted wax Is poured upen it. Ths, and tallow lacquer (see No, 3678), and. the 
method is equally good, but liability to fail- mould taken in the same manner as froma 
ures is much greater, caused generally by the metallie medal. (See No. 8577.) 
wax being too hot. The plaster medal may | 3680. Copper Moulds from, Plaster. 
be saturated with skimmed milk and then Many electro-metallurgists prefer taking a 
dried; by repeating this twice, the plaster as- | mould in copper when the medal is of plaster 
sumes on the surface an appearance like mar- of Paris. This is done by the electrotype 
ble, and may be used for taking wax moulds. proeess (see No. 3671); the plaster model is 

3677. To Take Moulds in Plaster. saturated with wax over a slow fire, as 
Ifa plaster of Paris mould is to be taken from already detailed, and then prepared for taking 
the metallic medal, the preparation of the: an electrotype in the aa Inanner (See No, 
medal is the same as described in No. 3676; | 3672, de.) We need hardly mention that the 
and when so prepared with the rin of card- model in this case is destroyed; but, not- 
board or tin, get a basin with as much water withstanding, ino the case of plaster models, 
in it ax will be sufficient to make @& proper. to take a copper mould is the most preferable, 
sized mould (a very little experience will as it may be repaired in case of slight defect, 
enable the operator to know this), then take and it mav be used over and over again with- 
the finest. plaster of Paris and sprinkle it into, out deterioration, When an eleetrotype is 
the water, stirring it till the mixture becomes | required of a model that is undercut, or of a 
of the consistence of thick cream; then pour, bust or figure, the process which we have 
a@ sinall portion upon the face of the medal, | described will not: answer, as the mould can- 
and, with a brush similar to that used for oil- |) not separate from the model. In such cir- 
ing it, gently brush the Ney into every | cumstances the general method of proceeding 
wrt of the surface, which will prevent the is to part the mould in separate pieces, and 
frat of air-bubbles; then pour on the then join these together. The material used 
remainder of the plaster till it rises to the | for this purpose is plaster of Paris, The 
edge of the rim: if the plaster is good, it will; operation, however, to be well done, requires 
be ready for taking off in an hour. The |a person of considerable experience. 
mould is then to be placed before a tire, or in| 3681. To Take Moulds in Gutta- 
an over, until quite dry, after which it is to|Percha,  Gutta-percha, as a material for 
be placed, back downwards, in a shallow ves- |) moulding, serves the purpose most adinirably, 
sel containing melted wax, not of sufficient |The method adopted for taking imoulds is: to 
depth to flow over the face of the mould, al- |heat the gutta-percha in boiling water, or ina 
lowing the whole to remain over a slow fire | chamber heated to the temperature of boiling 
vutil the wax has penetrated the plaster, and | water, which makes it soft and pliable. The 
appears upon the face. Having removed it to} medal is fitted with a metallie rim, or placed 
a cool place to harden, it will soon be ready jin the bottom of a imetal saucer with a evlin- 
for electrotvping. Glycerine affords an ex-|drical rim a litde larger than the medal; the 
eellent coating for the interior of plaster} medal being placed back down, a quantity of 
moulds, to prevent the melted wax from | gutta-percha rs pressed into the saucer, and as 
alhering to the inside of the mould, much added as will cause it to stand above 
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the edge of the rim. It is now placed in a!so under the edge. The inside of this vessel 
common copying-press and kept under pres-!is oiled, a piece of stout paper is pasted on 
sure until it is quite cold and hard. The im-|the bottom of the bust to prevent the ftnid 
pressions taken this way are generally very | mixture from going inside, and if it is com- 
tine. When the medal is not deep cut a less | posed of plaster, sand is put inside to prevent 
ressure may suffice, but when the pressure {it from floating. It 1s next completely 
18 too little the impression will be blunt.| drenched in oil and placed upright in the vee- 
Gutta-percha takes a coating of black lead|sel. This done, the melted mixture of glue 
readily, and the deposit goes over it easily. | and molasses is poured in till the bust is sub- 
A mixture of gutta-percha and marine glue! merged to the depth of an inch. The whole 
has been recommended tor moulds as superior) must stand for at least 24 hours, till it is per- 
to gutta-percha alone. This method of mould- | fectly cool throughout—after which it is taken 
ing by pressure is adopted, in principle, by; out by inverting the vessel upon a table, when, 
printers, for making electrotype plates from | of course, the bottom of the bust is presented 
type and engravings, employing sheets of; bare. The mould is now cut by means of a 
prepared wax, at a temperature which gives | sharp knife, from the bottom up the back of 
it the proper consistency. the bust to the front of the head. Itis next 
8682. To Mould the Face of a Person! held open by the operator, when an assistant 
in Wax. Take 1 pound new wax, ¢ pound lifts out the bust and the mould is allowed to 
resin, melt them at a slow fire. let them cool | re-close. A piece of brown paper is tied round 
till you can endure some of it on your hand it to keep it firm. The operator has now a 
without burning it; then, having oiled the, complete mould of the bust in one piece; but 
face with olive oil, and covered the hair of} he cannot treat it like wax moulds, as its sul- 
the eye lids and eye-brows with paste, with a }-stance is soluble in water, and would be de- 


brush nimbly cover the face about the thick- 
ness of a quarter of a dollar, being careful not 
to stop the nostrils, and that the persou does 
not close his eyes firmly enough to wrinkle 
his face, because that will render the face de- 
formed, Take the wax off gently, and 
strengthen it with clay on the back, that it 
may not give way. After this manner you: 
may east all sorts of faces; laughing, weeping, | 
or wry faces; also fruits or anything else, di- 
viding the mould into two pieces with a warm 


stroyed if put into the solution. A mixture 
of wax and resin, with occasionally a little 
suet, is melted and allowed to stand till it is 
on the point of setting, when it is peured 
carefully into the mould and left to cool. The 
mould is then untied and opened up as before ; 
the wax bust is taken out, and the mould 
may be tied up for other casts. Besides wax 
and resin, there are several other mixtures 
used—deer’s fat is preferable to common suet, 
stearine, ete. The object is to get a mixture 


knife; then fortify them with clay and join | that takes a good cast and becomes solid at a 


them together, 


heat less than that which would melt the 


3683. To Mould Figures in Paste. | mould. 


Take the crumbs of anew drawn white loaf, 


3686. To Take Moulds of Figures. 


mould it until it becomes as close as wax, Tf the model or figure be composed of plaster 


and very pliable; beat it, and roll it with a- 
rolling-pin, as fine and as fur as it will go;, 
then apply it to the figure to be moulded; dry, 
it in a stove, and it will be very hard; and to; 
preserve it from vermin, you may mix a little 
powder of aloes with it. 

3684. Composition for Taking Moulds 
of Medals, &c. Melt together equal parts 
of spermaceti, stearine or hard falas and 
white wax. Or: Mix together by melting, 2. 
pound black resin, $ pound hard tallow, and 
6 ounces bees’ wax. This last. is more adapted 
for coarse work, such as architectural orna- 
ments, &e., and is poured on the object to be 
copied (previously oiled) in a melted state. 
Articles in plaster of Paris must be first 
soaked in water, observing that none remains 
on the surface so as to interfere with the de- 


sen, 
3685. To Make and Use Elastic 
Moulding. ‘The process patented by Mr. 


Parks for taking amould of any kind of model 


in one piece, is excellently adapted for the , 


electrotypist. The material is composed of 
glue and inolasses, 12 pounds glue are steeped 
for several hours in as much water as will 
moisten it thoroughly; this 1s put into a me- 
tallic vessel, which is placed ina hot bath of 
boiling water. When the glue falls into a 
fluid state, 3 pounds of molasses are added, 
and the whole is well mixed by stirring. | 
Suppose, now, that the mould of a small bust 
is wanted, a cylindrical vessel is chosen so 


deep that the bust may stand in it an inch or. 


of Paris, a mould is often taken in copper by 
deposition, The figure is saturated with wax 
(sce No, 3688), and copper deposited upon it 
sufficiently thick to bear handling without 
damage when taken from the model. The 
figure with the copper deposit is carefully 
sawn in two, and then boiled in water, by 
which the plaster is softened and easily sepa- 
rated from the copper, which now serves as 
the mould in which the deposit 1s to be made. 
It is prepared in the same way a8 we have de- 
scribed tor depositing in copper moulds. (See 
No. 3672.) When the deposit is made suth- 
ciently thick, the copper mould is peeled off, 
and the two halves of the figure soldered to- 
gether. The copper moulds which are de- 
posited upon the wax models taken in the 
elastic moulding are often treated in the same 
manner; but more generally these moulds 
are used for depositing silver or gold into 
them, to obtain fac-snniles of the object. in 
these metals, in which case the copper moulds 
are dissolved off by acids, 

3687. To Coat Figures with Copper. 
When plaster busts or figures are wanted in 
copper, the usual way is to prepare the figure 
with wax (see No. 3628) and to coat it over 
with a thin deposit of copper, letting the cop- 
per remain, Some operators, when it can be 
done, remoye the plaster and wash over the 
inside with an alloy of tin and lead melted. 
In this case the copper must previously be 
cleaned by washing first in a solution of pot- 
ash, and then with chloride of zinc, The Jat- 
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ter mode will cause the alloy to adhere to the! cold, will not absorb the wax or tallow; hence 
copper and give it strength. In either of,it may be recovered again. The sulphate of 
these cases the deposit must not be very thick, | copper possesses 80 penetrating a quality that 
or it will throw the figures out of proportion, |if the slightest imperfection occurs in the 
such as the features of a bust, ete. Any | saturation of the mould by wax, the solution 
slight roughness of deposit may bo easily | will penetrate through it, and the copper 
smoothed down by means of fine emery or; will be deposited upon the face of the object 
glass paper. (See No. 1935.) adhering to the plaster, giving to the metal 
3688. To Prepare a Plaster Cast for | a reugh, matted appearance, and seriously in- 
Electrotyping. First dry the plaster cast | juring it. 
in the oven thoroughly, then get equal parts} 8690. To Use Metal Moulds. The 
of bees’ wax and common resin, melt them | mould in fusible alloy does not require to be 
together, and boil the cast until it will not; black-leaded, but the surface to be electro- 
absorb any more; when cold, get some good | typed must be prepared with turpentine, &c., 
black lead and cover the cact entirely, not | (see No. 3673), and the back and edge must 
thick, but a bright surface. (Sce No. 3689.)| be protected by a couting of wax or other 
38689. To Prepare Non-Metallic/ non-conducting material; it may be connect- 
Moulds to Receive Deposit. Wero any | ed with the zinc pole by putting a wire round 
of the plaster or wax moulds, described above, | its edge previous to laying on the non-con- 
attached to the zine and immersed in the cop-| ducting substance, such as tallow or wax, 
er solution in the sane manner as described; which should also cover the wire. Or a@ slip 
In No. 3669, no deposit would be obtained, | of copper or wire may be laid upon the back, 
because neither the plaster nor the wax is | and fastened by a drop or two of sealing-wax; 
conductor of electncity. Some = substance;the back 1s then coated, but care must be 
must now be applied to the surface in order/ taken that the wax does not get between the 
to give it conducting power. Thero are seve- | connection and the medal, which will prevent 
ral ways of communicating this property, but, deposit. The deposit on this mould goes on 
the best and most simple for the articles under | instantaneously. When sufficiently thick, it 
consideration is to apply common black lead | may be taken off in the same manner as from 
(carburet of iron) in the following manner: ; the wax mould. These moulds may be used 
A copper wire is put reund the edge of the; several tines, if care be taken not to heat 
medal, or, if wax moulds are used, a thin slip them, as they easily melt. The medals ob- 
of copper may be inserted into the edge of tained from metallic moulds prepared with 
the mould—or, being slightly heated and laid , the turpentine solution have a bright surface, 
upon the back, the two will adhere. A fine} which 1s not liable to change easily, but if the 
brush is now taken (a small hat brush is very mould has been prepared with oil or composed 
suitable) and dipped into fine black lead, and’ of wax or plaster, the metal will either be 
brushed over the surface of the metal. ‘The! dark, or will very easily tarnish. For the 
brushing is to be continued until all the face | means of preserving them by bronzing see 
round to the wire upon the edge, or ship of} Nos. 3771, §c. 
copper forming connection, has a complete} 8691, Precautions on Putting the 
metallic lustre. <A bright polish is neces-|Moulds into a Solution. In putting 
sary to obtain a quick and good deposit. | moulds into the copper solution, the operator 
In brushing on the black Jead, care should jis often annoyed by small globules of air ad- 
be taken not to allow any to go upon the|hering to the surface, which either prevent 
back or beyond the copper connection, or the] the deposit taking place upon these parts, or, 
deposit will follow it, and so cause a loss of; when they are very minute, permit the de- 
copper, and make the mould more difficult to; posit to grow over them—causing small 
separate from the deposit; being, as it were, | hollows in the mould, which give a very ugly 
incased. When the face of the mould is| appearance to the face of the medal. To 
properly black-leaded, the copper wire con-| obviate this, give the mould, when newly put 
nected with it is attached to the zine plate in| into the solution, two or three shakes, or give 
the porous cell, and the mould immersed in| the wire attached to it, while the mould is in 
the copper solution; the deposit will immedi- | the solution, @ smart tap with a key or Knife, 
ately begin upon the copper connection, and} or anything convenient; but the most certain 
will soon spread over every part, completely | means we have tried, is to moisten the sur- 
covering the black-lead surface. When the] face with alcohol just previous to putting it 
deposit is considered sufficiently thick for re-} into the copper solution, A little practice in 
moving—which, in ordinary circumstances, | these manipulations will soon enable the 
will require from 1 to 3 days—the medal is | operator to avoid these annoyances, 
taken out of the solution, and washed in cold| 8692, Electrotyping on Large Ob- 
water, and the connection is taken off. If| jects, When busts or figures, whether of 
the deposit has not gone far over the edge of | wax or plaster of Paris, are to be coated with 
the mould, the two may be separated by a) copper, with no other conducting surface than 
Sie pull; if otherwise, the superfluous) black-lead, it is attended with considerable 
eposit must be eased off, and if care be taken | difficulty to the inexperienced clectroty per. 
the wax may be fit to use over again; but, The deposit grows over all the prominent 
when the mould is plaster of Paris, however | parts, leaving hollow places, such as armpits, 
well it may be saturated with was, it is sel-| neck, ete., without any deposit; and when 
dom in a condition to use again. If the; once missed, it requires zonsiderable manage- 
laster mould be large and thick, it is advisa-' ment to get these parts coated, as the coated 
le to coat the back with wax or tallow, ! parts give a sufficient passage for the current 
which is done by brushing it over with either, of electricity. It 1s recommended by some 
pubstance in a melted state; the mould, being clectrotypists to take out the bust, and coat 
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the parts deposited upon the wax, to prevent 
any further deposit on them ; but this practice 
is not good, especially with plaster of Paris, 
for an electrotype ought never to be taken 
out till finished. Sometimes the resistance 
of the hollow parts is occasioned by the solu- 
tion becoming exhausted from its position in 
regard to the positive pole. In this case a 
change of position effects aremedy. It may 
be remarked that when a bust or any large 
surface having hollow parts upon it, is to be 
electroty ped, as many copper connections as 
possible ought to be made between these 
parts and the zinc of the battery. Let the 
connections with the hollow parts be made 
with tho finest wire which can be had, 
and let the zine plate in the cell have a 
large surface compared to the surface of the 
figure, and the battery be of considerable in- 
tensity; if attention 18 paid to these condi- 
tions, the most intricate figures and busts 
may be covered over in a few hours. Care 
has to bo observed in taking off the connec- 
tions from the deposit, or the operator may 
tear off a portion of the deposit; if the wires 
used are fine, they should be cut off close to 
the deposited surface. 

3693. To Coat Busts and Figures. 
Busts and figures, and other complicated 
works of art, which cannot be perfectly coated 
with black-lead, may be covered by a film of 
silver or gold, which serves as a conducting 
medium to the copper. This is effected by a 
solution of phosphorus in sulphuret of carbon. 
The solution of phosphorus is prepared by 
adding to each pound of that substance 15 
pounds bisulphuret of carbon, and then thor- 
oughly agitating the mixture; this solution 
is ‘applicable to various uses, and, amongst 
others, to obtaining deposits of metal upon 
non-metallic substances, either by combining 
it with the substances on which it is to be 
deposited, as in the case of wax, or by coating 
the surface thereof. Any of the known pre- 
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any of the electrical apparatus at present em- 
ployed for coating articles with metal. The 
solution intended to be used is prepared by 
dissolving 4 ounces silver in nitric acid, and 
afterwards diluting the same with 12 gallons 
water; the gold solution is formed by dissoly- 
ing 1 ounce gold in nitro-muriatic acid (aqua 
regia), and then diluting it with 10 gallons 
water. The solutions of silver and gold, pre- 
pared as above, will last for a long time, and 
serve fora great many articles. hen it is 
convenient it is best to use both solutions. 
The connecting wire should first be attached 
to the article to be coated, before being dipped 
into the phosphorus solution, but connected 
at such parts as will not hurt the appearance 
of the object by Jeaving a mark when it is 
taken off. Cure should be taken not to touch 
the article with the hands after it is dipped 
into the solution. The object sup ofted by 
the connections is immersed in the phosphorus 
solution, where it remains for two or three 
minutes. When taken ont it is dipped into 
the silver solution, and, as soon as the surface 
becomes black, having the appearance of a 
piece of black china, it is to be dipped several 
times in distilled water, and then immersed 
in the solution of gold about three minutes; 
the surface takes a bronze tinge by the re- 
duction of the gold. It is next washed ip 
distilled water by merely dipping, not by 
throwing water upon if The wire connection 
is now attached to the zinc of the battery, 
and then the article put into the copper solu. 
tion, and in afew minutes the article 1s coated 
over with a devosit of copper. A thin copper 
surface may thus be aha to small busts or 
| figures without sensibly distorting the features. 

3695. Electrotyping on Wood. Dip 
the wood in melted wax, then brush over 
with black-lead until polished ; insert a wire of 
copper, and see that it is also covered with the 
plumbago, and in contact,with that already 
on the wood; now attach to the pole of the 


Le of wax may be treated in this way, ! battery, and immerse in the solution of sul- 


ut the one 


referred is composed of from 6) phate of copper. 


The battery should not be 


to 8 ounces of the solution, 5 pounds wax, and | too strong. 


5 pounds deer’s fat, melted together at a low 
heat, on account of the inflammable nature of 
the phosphorus. The composition thus ob- 
tained is acted upon by an electrotyping solu- 
tion as readily as if it were coated with the 
black-lead. 

3694. To Gild or Silver-Plate Flow- 
ers, &c. If the solution of phosphorus (see 
No, 3693) is to be applied to the surtace of the 
article, an addition 1s made to it of 1 pound 


lectroplating’. The foregoing 
matter refers to electrotyping, that is, 
copper-coating, by galvanism. Electroplating, 
or coating with silver, is conducted in a simi- 
‘lar manner to electrotyping as far as general 
winciples and manipulation are concerned, 
fut differs in the solutions used, as well as in 


wax or tullow, 1 pint spirits of turpentine, | the preparation of the objects to be electro- 
and 2 ounces pure India-rubber (dissolved | plated. 


with 1 pound asphalt, in bisulphuret of car- 


3697. To Prepare Cyanide of Silver. 


bon), for every pound phosphorus contained | First dissolve 1 ounce pure silver In 2 ounces 


in the solution. 


The wax and tallow being; nitric acid and 2 ounces hot water, after 


first melted, the solution of India-rubber and | which further dilute with 1 quart hot water. 
axphalt is stirred in; then the turpentine, and| The propriety of diluting the nitrate of silver 
after that the solution of phosphorus is added. | before precipitating by the cyanide of po- 
The solution prepared in this manner is ap-j tassium arises from the fact that the salts of 
plied to the surfaces of non-metallic sub-| potash and soda (such as the nitrates, tblor- 
stances, such as wood, flowers, ete., by im-j1des, and sulphate:), when in strong solution, 
mersion or brushing; tho article is then im-|divsolve small quantities of the silver salt, 
mersed in a dilute solution of nitrate of silver/ and thus cause a loss, which is prevented by 
or chloride of gold; in a few minutes the sur-| previous dilution with water. The nitrie acid 
face is covered with a fine film of metal,/used must be free from hydrochloric (mun- 
sufficient to ensure a deposit of any required | atic) acid; to a small quantity of the acid add 
thickness on the article being connected with, a few drops of svlution of nitrate of silver; 
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if it gives a milky white prec itate, it con- 
tains muriatic acid, and should be rejected. 
Then dissolve 5 ounces cyanide of potassium 
in 1 quart water. Add this by degrees to the 
silver solution until the whole of the silver is 
precipitated, which may be tested thus: Stir 
the mixture and allow it to settle; then drop | 
into the clear liquid a very sma quantity of! 
the second preparation, from the and of a glass | 
rod; if the clear liquid is rendered turbid, it: 
is a proof that the whole of the silver is not 
separated; but if the Jiquid remains un- 
changed, it shows that the silver is entirely 
separated. The clear liquid is then to be 

oured off, and the precipitate, which is cyan- 
ide of silver, washed at least 4 times in hot 
water, dried and bottled for use. The use 
and handling of cyanide of potassium requires 
great caution, as 11 grains of it are sufficient | 
to kill a grown person. The fumes thrown | 
off while dissolving the silver in nitric acid 
are also highly deleterious, and must not be 
inhaled; it is better, therefore, not to dissolve 
silver in a close room. 

3698. To Make Silver Solution. The 
solution of silver used for plating consists of 
cyanide of silver dissolved in potassium, add- 
ing a solution of cyanide of east to the 
cyanide of silver until it is all dissolved. The 
resulting solution constitutes the cyanide of 
potassium and silver, and forms the plating 
solution. It ought to bo filtered previous to 
using, as there is always formed a black sedi- 
ment, composed of iron, silver, and cyanogen, 
which, if left in the solution, would fall upon | 
the surface of the article receiving the deposit, 
and make it reugh. Tho sediment, however, 
must not be thrown away, as it contains sil- 
ver. The cyanide of potassium, used to dis- 
solve the cyanide of silver, may be so diluted 
that the plating solution, when formed, shall, 
contain 1 ounce of silver in the gallon; of 
course the proportion of silver may be larger 
or smaller, but that given is best for plating. 
In dissolving 100 ounces of silver, the follow- 
ing proportions of each ingredient are those 
which have been found in practice to be the 
best. Take 7 pounds of the best nitric acid, | 
and 61 ounces of cyanide of potassimn, of the | 
average quality; this quantity will precipitate 
the 100 ounces of silver dissolved in the acid 
solution. After this is washed, take 62 oun- 
ces more of cyanide of potassium, the solution 
of which will dissolve the precipitate; this | 
being done, the plating solution is then form- 
ed. Of course these proportions will vary 
according to the difference in the qnality of 
the materials; but they will serve to give an 
idea of the cost of the silver solution prepared 
in this ynanner. 

3699. To Dissolve Cyanide of Silver 
in Yellow Prussiate of Potash. Dissolve 
the cyanide of silver by yellow prussiate of, 


potash (ferrocyanide of potassium), 3 pounds | 


I 
of which are required to dissolve 1 ounce of! 
silver. This forms an excellent plating solu- 
tion, and yields a beautiful surface of silver. 
It must have a weak battery power, and con- 
sequently the silver is very soft. Tho posi- 
tive electrode does not dissolve in this solution; 
there is formed upon its surface a white scaly 


crust, which drops off and falls to the bottom; 


| 


4 


and the solution soon becomes exhausted of | fervesce. 


silver, and will need to be renewed. 


. 
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3700. Solution Made with Oxide of 
Silver. <A good silver solution for electro- 
plating white metal and brass is made by dis- 
solving 1 part oxide of silver in 8 parts cyanide 
of potassium and 64 parts warm water. Ox- 
ide of silver is made by precipitating a solu- 
tion of the nitrate by a dissolved alkali like 
potassa or baryta. 

3701. To Make Silver Solution by 
the Battery. The best and cheapest 
method of making up the silver solution is by 
the battery, which saves all expense of acids 
and the labor of precipitation. To prepare a 
silver solution which is intended to have an 
ounce of silver to the gallon, dissolve 123 
ounces cyanide of potassium in 100 gallons 
water; get one or two flat porous vessels, 
submerge them in this solution to within half 
an inch of the rim, and fill them to the same 
height with the solution; in these porous 
vessels place small plates or sheets of iron or 
copper, and connect them with the zinc pole 
of a battery; in the solution outside the 
shallow vessels place a sheet or sheets of 
silver connected with the silver pole of the 
battery. This arrangement being made at 
night, and the power employed being a 
Smee’s battery of 6 cells, the zines 7 inches 
square, it will be found in the morning 
that there will be dissolyed 60 to 80 ounces 
of silver from thesheets. The solution is now 
ready for use; and by observing that the 
articles to be plated have less surface than 
the silver plate forming the positive electrode, 
for the first two days, the solution will then 
have the proper quantity of silver in it. Oc- 
casionally a little silver is found in_ the 
porous cell; it is therefore not advisable to 
throw away the solution in them without 
first testing it for silver, which is done by 
adding a little muriatic acid to it. The ama- 
teur clectrotypist may, from this deseription, 
make up a small quantity of solution for sil- 
vering his medals or figures. For example, a 
half-ounce of silver to the gallon of solution 
will do very well; asmall quantity may be 
prepared in little more than an hour. As the 
cyanide of potassium dissolves silver without 
the aid of a battery, a plating liquor may be 
formed by merely allowing a piece of silver to 


I steep in this solution for a few days; but this 


is tedious and uncertain, although for small 
operations, and where porous vessels are not 
convenient, it will serve the purpose. 

3702. To Recover Silver from Solu- 
tion. When a silver solution gets out of 
order, and cannot be rendered fit for use 
again, the silver may be recovered by adding 
to the solution any acid that will neutralize 
the alkali; if nitric or sulphuric acid be used, 
the silver precipitates as evanide, but if hydro- 
chlorie acid be used, the silver will be pre- 
cipitated as a chloride; in either case the 
solution should be diluted, or a portion of the 
precipitate will be redissolved, The precipi- 
tate 18 allowed to deposit, the clear liquor de- 
canted, and the vessel filled with water to 
wash the precipitate, which is afterwards col- 
lected upon a filterand dried, and then mixed 
with twice its weight of carbonate of potash, 
and fused ina Hessian crucible for 15 min- 
utes, or until the fused fluid ceases to ef- 
On removing the crucible, avd 
pouring the whole into an iron ladle, when 
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cool the silver will be found in the metallic 
state at the bottom of the ladle. In these 
operations, when pouring the acid into the 
cyanide solution, great care must be taken 
not to inhale the fumes given off, which are 
very abundant and poisonous. The operation 
should be done in the open air, and even then 
it is bad. Instead of throwing down the 
silver by an acid, it is better to evaporate the 
solution to dryness, and to fuse the product 
as described ; in which case the cyanide is an 
excellent reducing flux, requiring no addition 
of carbonate of potash, and saves the necessity 
of evolving poisonous fumes. 

3703. Test for Free Cyanide of Po- 
tassium in Solutions. If we dissolve a 
small quantity of sulphate of copper and add 
to it an excess of ammonia, there is produced 
a deep blue color. Cyanide of potassium will 
destroy the blue color, in a 
proportion. To obtain this P 
ten grains of pure cyanide of potassium and 
dissolve in water; then take a certain quan- 
tity, say 100 grains, of sulphate of copper, and 
convert it into ammoniuret, the whole meas- 
uring & given quantity, and pour from an 
alkalimeter this blue liquor into the cyanide 
of potassium till it ceases to destroy the color, 
then mark the number of graduutions required, 
and that amount of copper solution will rep- 
resent 10 grains Sheen e of potassium —a 
quantitative test will thus be got for the full 
cyanide of potassium in the solution, and 
should be used as follows: Say that the color 
of 60 graduations of the blue solution was de- 
stroyed by the 10 grains of cyanide of potas- 
sium ; then, to test the quantity of free cyanide 
of potassium in the plating solution, take 60 
graduations of the blue liquor in any conve- 
nient vessel, and add to it from an alkalimeter 
the aga solution, till the color of the blue 
liquor is destroyed, then note the quantity 
which contains 10 grains free cyanide, from 
which the quantity in the whole solution may 
be calculated. 

3704. Test for the Quantity of Free 
Cyanide of Potassium in Solutions. It 
has been already mentioned that the cyanide 
of silver, as it forms upon the surface of the 
silver plate, is dissolved by the cyanide of 
potassium. This renders it necessary to have 
always in the solution free cyanide of po- 
tassium. Werewe touse the pure crystalline 
salt of cyanide of potassium and silver, dis- 
solved in water, without any free cyanide of 
potassium, we should not obtain a deposit be- 
yond a momentary blush, as the silver plate 
or electrode would get an instantaneous coat- 
ing of arts of silver, and this not being 
dissolved, the current would stop. The 
quantity of free cyanide of potassium required 
in the solution varies according to the 
amount of silver that is present, and the 
rapidity of the deposition. If there be too 
little of it, the deposit will go on slowly; if 
there be too much, the silver plate will be dis- 
solved in greater proportion than the quantity 
deposited, and the solution will consequently 
Bet stronger. The proportion we have found 

est is about half by weight of free cyanide of 
potassium to the quantity of silver in solu- 
tion; thus, if the solution contains 2 ounces 
of silver to the gallon, it should have 1 ounce 
of free cyanide of potassium per gallon. This 


xed chemical 
roportion, take 
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is known by taking some nitrate of silver, 
dissolving it in distilled water and ae it 
in a common alkalimeter (see No. 82), gradu- 
ated into 100 parts. The proportion of the 
nitrate of silver in the solution is to be such 
that every two graduations of the solution 
should contain 1 grain. <A given quantity of 
the plating solution is now taken—say 1 
ounce by measure, and the test solution of 
nitrate of silver 1s added to it by degrees, xo 
long asthe precipitate formed is redissolved. 
When this ceases the number of graduations 
is then noted, and the rarer equation 
gives the quantity of free cyanide. Every 
175 nitrate of silver are equal to 130 cyanide 
of potassium in solution. Suppose 20 gradu- 
ations were taken, equal to 10 grains nitrate 
or silver, then 175 : 130:: 10: 7.4 ins free 
cyanide of potassium. This, multiplied by 
160, tne number of fluid ounces per gallon, 

ill make about 24 ounces. We have taken 
2 graduations to 1 grain of nitrate of silver, 
that the solution may be considerably dilute 
and less liable to error. The following table 
is calculated at a half grain nitrate of silver to 
the graduation, and will be a guide to the 
student or workman. The quantity of solu- 
tion tested is 1 ounce by measure. 


Number of 


graduations used. Free cyanide per gallon. 


oz. dwt. gr. 

1 0 Q 13 
5) 0 5 3 
3 0 7 16 
4 0 10 6 
5 0 12 19 
6 0 15 9 
7 0 17 22 
8 1 0.1 13 
9 1 3 1 
10 1 5 AQ 
ll 1 8 5 
12 1 10 19 
13 1 13 8 
14 1 15 22 
15 1 18 ll 
16 9 1 2 
17 Q 3 14 
18 2 | 6 Q 
19 | 2 8 li 
20 2 | 11 0 


3705. To Cleanse Articles for Electro- 

lating. Articles that are to be plated are 
first boiled in an alkaline lye, to free them from 
grease, then washed from the lye, and dipped 
into dilute nitric acid, which removes any 
oxide that may be formed upon the surface; 
they are afterwards brushed over with a hard 
brush and fine sand. (See No. 3381.) The 
alkaline lye should be in a caustic state, which 
is easily effected by boiling the carbonated 
alkali with slacked lime, until, on the addition 
of a little acid to a small drop of the solution, 
no effervescence occurs. (See No. 101.) The 
lime is then allowed to settle, and the clear 
liquor is fit for use. The lye should have 
about 4 pound soda-ash, or pearl-ash, to the 
gallon ae water. The nitric acid, into which 
the article is dipped, may be diluted to ruch 
an extent that it will merely act upon the 
metal. Any old acid will do for this purpose. 
:In large factories the acid used for dipping 
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thus dissolved will do for a long time, though 
the liquor is used every day. When the 
mercury in this solution is exhausted, it is 
Decomposing Cell. Tho article being thor-| liable to turn the article black upon being 
oughly cleaned and dried, has a copper wire | dipped into it; this must be avoided, ag in 
attached to it, either by twisting it round the| that case it also causes the deposited metal to 
article or putting it through any open part of, strip off. 

it, to maintain it in suspension. It is then] 8708. To Preserve the Dead, Matted 
dipped into nitric acid as quickly as possible, | Appearance of Silver after Electropla- 
and washed through water, and then immersed | ting. If it is desired to preserve the surface 
in the decomposing cell containing silver sulu-|}in this condition, the article must be taken 
tion, suspending it by the wire which con-) out of the electroplating solution, care being 
nects with the zine pole of the battery. The! taken not to touch it by the hand, and im- 
nitric acid generally used and found best for; mersed in boiling distilled water for a few 
dipping has a specific gravity 1.518, and con-| minutes. On being withdrawn, sufficient heat 
tains 10 per cent. sulphuric acid. The article | has been imparted to the metal to dry it in- 
is instantaneously coated with silver, and’ stantly. If it isa medal, it ought to be put 
ought to be taken out after a few seconds and ‘in an air-tight frame immediately, or iP a 
well brushed. On a@ large scale, brushes of figure, it may be at once placed nnder a glass 
brass wire attached to a lathe are used for this | shade, as a very few days 


before plating is generally afterwards em- 
ployed for the above purposo of cleaning. 


3706. To Prepare Articles for the 


purpose; but a hard hair brush with a little 
fine sand will do for small work. This brush- 
ing is used in case any particle of foreign 
matter may be still on the surface. Itis then 
replaced in the solution, and in the course of 
a few hours a coating of the thickness of 
tissue paper is deposited on it, having the 
beautiful matted appearance of dead silver. 
Any thickness of silver may be given to a 
pee by continuing the operation a proper 
ength of time. 1} to 14 ounces of silver to 
the square foot of surface will give an excel- 
lent plate about the thickness of ordinary 
writing paper. We may remark that, in de- 
pons silver from the solution, a weak 
attery may be used; though when the bat- 
tery 1s weak the silver deposited is soft, but if 
used as strong as the solution will allow, the 
silver will be equal in hardness to rolled or 
hammered silver. If the battery is stronger 
than the solution will stand, or the article 
very small compared to the size of the plate 
of silver forming the positive electrode, the 
silver will be deposited as a powder. Gas 
should never be seen escaping from either! 
pole; and the surface of the article should 
always correspond ag nearly as possible with 
that of the positive electrode, otherwise the 
deposit runs the risk of not being good; it 
requires more care, and the solution is apt to 
be altered in strength, because if the positive 
electrode be large compared with the negative, 
the solution will become stronger in silver, 
while if smaller in proportion the solution 
will become exhausted of silver. 

3707. To Silver-plate Large Articles 
(such as those plated in factories), it is not. 
always sufficient to dip them in nitric acid; 
wash and immerse them in the solution, in 
order to effect a perfect adhesion of the two 
metals. To secure this, a small portion of, 
quicksilver is dissolved in nitric acid, and Q | 
little of this solution is added to water, in|} 


exposure to the air 
tarnishes it, by the formation of sulphuret of 
silver, especially in a room where there is fire 
Or gas. 


3709. To Remove the Ap- 
ce of Silver after Plating. When 


articles are taken out of the electroplating 
solution they are swilled in water, and then 
put into boiling water. They are afterwards 
ut into hot sawdust, which dries them per- 
ectly. Their coloris chalk-white. They are 
generally weighed before being  scratch- 
brushed; that is, brushed with fine wire 
brushes (see Nos. 3381 and 3706), and old ale, 
beer, or water containing in solution a little 
gam, glue, or sugar, but the amateur may 
use a hard hair brush. It may be afterwards 
burnished according to the usual method of 
burnishing, by rubbing the surface with con- 
siderable pressure with polished steel or the 
mineral termed bloodstone. Although this 
operation does not displace any of the silver, 
still, in taking off the chalky appearance, 
there is a slight loss of weight. The appear- 
ae after scratching is that of bright metallic 
silver. 

3710. To Increase the Brightness of 
the Deposit. A little sulphuret of carbon 
aulded to the plating solution prevents the 
chalky appearance, and gives the deposit the 
appearance of metallic silver; the reaction 
which takes place in this mixture is not yet 
understood. The best method of applying the 
sulphuret of carbon is to put one or two oun- 
ces into a large bottle, then fill it with strong 
silver solution having an excess of cyanide of 
potassium, and let it repose for several days, 
shaking it occasionally. A little of this sil- 
ver solution 1s added, as required, to this pla- 
ting solution, which will give the articles plated . 
the same appearance as if seratched. It is 
also found that the presence of sulphuret of 
carbon prevents the solution from going out 
of order; indeed, we have seen a solution that 


sufficient quantity to enable it to give a white; has been constantly working from two to 
silvery tint to a piece of copper when dipped’ three years, while, generally, they were sub- 
into it; the article then, whether made of ject to go out of order for a time, in Jess than 
copper, brass, or German silver, after being! one year—although, after standing a time, 
dipped in the nitric acid and washed, is dip-| they would recover—but these are curious re- 
ped into the nitrate of mercury solution till; actions not yet investigated. 

the surface is white; it is then well washed | 3711. To Insure Success in the Elec- 
by plunging it into two separate vessels con-' troplating Process. In order to insure 
taining clean water, and finally put into the! success in silver-plating upon metals and me. 
plating solution. This secures perfect adhe-|tallic alloys, two solutions of silver are re- 
sion of the metals, One ounce of quicksilver! quisite; the first, to whiten or fix the silver 


' 
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to such metals as iron, steel, britannia metal,|the vessel. The silver being removed, the 
and German silver; the second, to finish the, article is well washed and then passed through 
work, as any amount of pure silver can be de- | the potash solution, and finished for plating. 
posited from the second solution. When the sulphuric acid becomes saturated 

3712. First, or Whitening Solution. | with silver it is diluted, and the silver is pre- 
Dissolve 24 troy pounds cyanide of potassium, | cipitated by a solution of common salt; the 
8 ounces carbonate of soda, and 5 ounces | chloride of silver formed is collected and fused 
eyvanide of silver in 1 gallon rain or distilled | in a crucible with carbonate of potash, when 
water. This solution should be used with a: the silver is obtained in a metallic state, asa 
compound battery of 3 to 10 pairs, according knob or button. The crucible should not. be 
to the size of the work to be lat ‘dd. The use| over two-thirds full, and should be kept in fv- 
of this solution will insure the adhesion of sil-; sion till effervescence ceases. The cracible is 
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ver to all kinds of brass, bronze, type metal, 
&c., without employing mercury, the frequent 
use of which is injurious to the health of the 


operator. | 


3713. Second, or Finishing Solution. | 


then removed from the fire, and, when cool, it 
is broken. (Sce No. 3702.) The article thus 
stripped by acids often shows a little reugh- 
ness, not from the effects of the acid, but be- 
cause the copper under the silver has not 


Dissolve 44 troy ounces cyanide of potassium, / been polished; it is therefore a necessar 
and 14 ounces cyanide of silver, in 1 gallon practice in the electroplating factories to pol- 
rain or distilled water. This solution should ish the articles before plating. This is done 
be used with one large cell of Sinee’s battery.’ by means of a circular brush, more or less 
observing that the silver plate is placed as! bard as required, fixed upon a lathe, anda thin 
near the surface of the articles to be plated as; paste made of oil and pumice-stone ground as 
possible. fine as flour, Ry this process the surface of 
3714. Boettger’s Test for the Silver any article can be smoothed and polished ; 
on Silver-Plated Metals. The test fluid but a little experience is required to ensure 
consists of a saturated solution of bichromate ' success, aud enable the operator to polish the 
of potassa in nitric acid, specific gravity 1.2. / surface equally without leaving brash marks. 
Any dirt or varnish having been removed by | After this the article must be cleaned in_ pot- 
strong aleohol from the metallic surface to be ash before it is plated. 
tested, a drop of the test fluid is applied to it! 371'7. To Recover Silver from Copper. 
by means of a glass rod, and immediately | Instead of stripping off the silver by means 
afterwards washed off with some cold water.) of acid, as in No, 8716, it is @ more common 
If pure silver is present (ax regards silver, and preferable mode to brush off the silver 
coins, these are lett in contact with the test by the operation just described. In this case 
fluid for a greater length of time), there will, the brushings must be collected, dried, and 
appear clearly a blood-red eolored mark ( bnrned; this may be done in an iron pan, 
(chromate of silver). Upon German silver) keeping it at a red heat untilall carbonaceous 
the test liquid appears brown, but after wash- matters are consumed; the remainder is fused 
ing with water the blood-red colored) mark with carbonate of seda or potash, when the 


does not appear; the so-called britannia-metal 
is colored black ; on platinum no action is vis-_ 
ible; metallic surfaces coated with an amal- | 
gam of mercury yield a reddish speck. which, 
however, 1s entirely washed off by water; on 
lead and bismuth the test Hiqnid forms a yel-: 
low-colored precipitate; zine and tin are 
both strongly acted upon by this test: Nquid, 
which, as regards the former metal, is en-. 
tirely removed by water, while, as regards 
the latter, the test liquid is colored) brown- 
ish, and addition of water produces a vellow 
precipitate which somewhat adheres te the | 
tin. | 

8715. Plating on Iron or Steel. Take. 
2 quarts rain water, dissolve 2 pounds eyanide | 
of potassium, and filter. Ino order to plate 
steel or iron, dip it into pure sulphuric acid— 
for one minute, then clean with pumice stone, | 
and brush; rinse, and hang in solution. of 
cyanide of potassium for three minutes, or 
until it becomes white; then hang in silver: 
solution until plated heavy enough. (See wo. | 
36O0™, ) 


3716. Taking Silver from Copper, 
Etc. First by stripping or dissolving it off; 


this is done by putting into a stoneware or 
copper pan some strong sulphuric acid (vit- 
riol), to which a little mitrate of potassa Is 
added; the article is laid into this solution, 
which will dissolve the silver withont materi- 
ally affecting the copper; nitrate of potassa: 
ix aided by degrees, as occasion requires; and | 
jf the action is slow a little heat is applicd to, 


cand ridges from 


silver is obtained, in combination with a little 
copper. 7 
3718. Cyanide of Silver and Potas- 
sium, its Decomposition During the 
Plating Process. ‘The silver salt in the 
plating: solution is a true double salt, being. 
as already described, & compound of 1 equi- 
ralent of cyanide of siiver, and 1 of cyamde of 
potassium—two distinct salts. Inthe decom- 
position of the silver solution by the electric 
current, the foriner, evanide of silver, is alone 
affected; the silver is) deposited, and the 
cyanogen passes to the positive plate or elee- 
trode. The eyanide of potassium is therefore 
set at Hbert¥Y upon the surface of the article 
receiving the silver deposit, and its solution, 
being specifically Jighter than the general 
mass of the plating solution, rises to the top; 
this causes a current to take place along ibe 
face of the article being plated. If the article 
has a flat surface, suppose that of a waiter or 
tray, upon Which @ prominence exists, as & 
mounting round the edge, it will cause lines 
the bottom to the top. 
Newly formed solutions are most subject: to 
produce this annoyance. 
3719. Dead Silvering for Medals. 
The perfect smoothness which a medal gene- 
rally possesses ou the surface, renders it very 
dithcult to obtain a coating of dead silver 
upon it, having the beautiful silky lustre 
which characterizes that kind of work, except 
by giving it @ very thick coating of silver, 
Which takes away the sharpness of the im 
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pression. This dead appearance can be easily |from the residue and kept in a stoppered 
obtained by putting the medal, previous to; bottle. 
silvering, in a solution of copper, and deposit-| 38728. To Test Silver-Plated Goods. 
ing npon it, by means of a weak current, a: The ordinary and very accurate method of 
mere blush of copper, which gives the face of; testing of silver is founded upon the insoln- 
the medal that beautiful crystalline richness | bility of chloride of silver in dilute acids and 
that deposited copper is known to give. The | in water. This otherwise satisfactary test is, 
medal is then to be washed from the copper; however, difficult to carry out when an article 
solution, and immediately to be put into the!is very thinly plated. A drop of the test 
silver solution. A very slight coating of sil-/ liquid (see last receipt) is then brought in 
ver will suffice to give the dead frosty lustre so} contact with the metal to be tested, and im- 
much admired, and in general so difficult to. mediately washed off again with water. If 
obtain. a visible blood-red spot remains, silver is 

3720. To Recover Silver from Old present. This method requires only the fol- 
Plated Goods. Oil of vitriol, together with | lowing precautions: The metallic surface 
» per cent. of nitrate of soda, is heated in a; must have been quite cleansed from grease or 
cast-iron boiler, or a stoneware pan, to 212°} varnish with spirits of wine—water must be 
Fahr. The silver-plated clippings are placed! poured over the treated surface before judging 
ina sheet-iron bucket or cullender, which is! of the color, as that of the testing fluid is 
fastened to a pulley that it may be moved | altered by the metal, and the red precipitate 
about in the avid. As soon as the silver is,is not distinctly visible until the colored 
removed, the cullender is raised, allowed to, liquid has been washed off. The red spot can 
drain, then immersed in cold water and emp-' afterwards be very easily removed with the 
tied, to be again used in the same manner... finger. By this method the slightest trace of 
When the acid bath is fresh, the desilvering | silver in an alloy may be ascertained. When 
proceeds very rapidly, and even with heavy ' an article is suspected to be only thinly plated, 
plated ware takes but a few minutes; with | a very minute drop of the testing fluid should . 
the gradual saturation of the bath more time! be used. With no other metal or alloy does 
is required, and it Is readily perceived when 


the acid must be renewed. The sinall amount 
of acid solution adhering to the copper, pre- 


this red spot, xo characteristic of silver, ap- 
pear; in some cases the testing fluid only 
corrodes the surface of the metal, whilst in 


cipitates its silver when brought into the wa-, others colored precipitates are formed, which, 


ter. To obtain its complete removal, the 


clippings, when raised from the desilvering 


bath, and before immersion in water, may be 
y . 


however, cannot be confounded with those of 
silver. German silver brought into contact 
with the testing fluid affords no red spot after 


dipped into a second bath prepared in’ the} being washed. The spot will, however, have 
same manner, Which is afterwards to be used) been strongly corroded. — Britannia metal 
in place of the first. The saturated bath, on yields a black spot; zine is strongly corroded; 
cooling, congeals to a crystalline semn-fluid | platinum is not attacked; lead gives a yellow 
mass of sulphate of copper and of soda. The’ precipitate; tin is strongly affected by the 
silver is removed by chloride of sodium (com- fluid; when the brownish-colored testing 
mon salt) which is added in small portions at, fluid is washed off. a yellow precipitate is per- 
atime, while the solution is yet warm. The) ceived, which adheres tightly to the metal; 
chloride of silver separates readily, and is’ copper is strongly attacked, a tarnished sur- 
rashed and reduced in the usualinanner. The face of this metal is brightened by the action 
acid solution contains but a very small por- of the acid. 
tion of copper, hardly enough to pay for re- | 
covering. 


3721. To Recover Silver from hd a lectro-Gilding. The opera- 
per. This process is applied to recover the tion of gilding, or covering other met- 


silver from the plated metal, which has been als with a coating of gold by the battery, is 
rolled down for buttons, toys, ete., without: performed in’ the sanie manner as. electro- 
destroying any large .portion of the copper.) plating, with the exception of a few practical 
For this purpose, o dissolving solution is com- modifications. ) 
posed of 3 pounds oil of vitriol, 14 ounces 83725, To Prepare Chloride of Gold. 
nitre, and 2 pound water. The plated metal) Dissolve L part gold in 3. parts nitro-hydro- 
Is boiled in at till the silver is dissolved, and chlorie acid (aqua regia); evaporate until 
then the silver is recovered by throwing com- vapors of chlorine begin to be disengaged, 
mon salt into the solution. (Sce No. 3214.) | then set the solution aside to crystallize. 
3722. Test Fluid for Silver-Plated Aqua regia consists of L part nitric acid and 
Goods, For this purpose a testing fluid is | 2 pe (both by measure) muriatic (hydro- 
prepared by adding pure nitric acid to pow-) chloric) acid. 
dered red chromate of potash, and mixing them, If aqua ammonia be added to a solution of 
in such a manner that a part of the latter’ gold in aqua regia, it precipitates a reddish- 
remains In suspension, the whole bemg kept: yellow deposit, which may be collected, 
well stirred during the mixing. Equal parts! washed, and dried. This is the ammoniuret 
by weight of cach may be taken. The uitrie of gold, and must be handled and prepared 
must be quite free from hydrochloric acid, and with great caution, 1t being the fulminate of 
have the proper degree of concentration, be- gold. 
ing neither too fuming nor too dilute; it' 8726. To Prepare a Solution of Gold. 
should have a specific gravity between 1.20 Add a solution of cyamde of potassium to a 
and 1.25. When the mixture bas been pre- solution of chloride of gold (see No, 3725) 
pared for a few hours, and been stirred several until all the precipitate is redissolved; but 
times, the reddish-culored liquid is poured off, this gives chloride of potassium in the solu: 


- 
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tion, which is not good. In the preparation’ same means. For all the operations of gilding 
of the solution by this means there are some | by the cyanide solution, it must be heated to 
interesting reactions. As the chloride of'at least 130° Fahr. The articles to be gilt 
gold has always an excess of acid, the addi-/are cleaned in the way described for silver 
tion ef cyanide of potassium causes violent | (see No. 3705), but are not dipped into nitric 
effervescence, and no precipitate of gold takes ; acid previous to being put into the gold solu- 
place until all the free agid is neutralized, | tion. 3 or four minutes is sufficient time to 
which causes a considerable loss to the} gild any small article. After the articles are 
cyanide of potassium. There is always;cleaned and dried they are weighed, and, 
formed in this deposition a quantity of am-j|when gilt, they are weighed again; thus 
monia and carbonic acid, from the deposition|the quantity of gold deposited is ascer- 
of the cyanate of potash; and if the chloride tained: Any convenient means may be 
of gold be recently prepared, and hot, there is! adopted for heating the solution, The one 
often formed some aurate of ammonia (ful-| generally adopted is to put a stoneware pan 
minate of gold), which precipitates with the|containing the solution into an iron or tin 
vanide of gold. Were this precipitate to be! plate vessel filled with water, which is kept 
collected and dried, it would explode when at the boiling point either by being placed 
slightly heated. By previously diluting the upon a hot plate or over gas. The hotter the 
chloride of gold, or using it cold, this com-, solution the less battery power is required. 
ound is not formed. After the free acid | Generally a battery of 3 or 4 cells is used for 
18 neutralized by the potash, further addition gilding, and the solution is kept at 130° to 
of the cyanide of potassium precipitates the | 150° Fahr. But 1 cell will answer if the solu- 
gold as cyanide of gold, having a light yellow is heated to 200°. 
color; but as this is slightly soluble in am- 3730. Process of Electro-Gilding. 
monia and some of the alkaline salts, it is not: The process of gilding is generally performed 
advisable to wash the precipitate, lest there | upon silver articles. The method of proceed- 
be a loss of gold. Cyanide of potassium isjing is as follows: When the articles are 
generally added until the precipitate is redis- cleaned as described in No. 3705, they are 
solved ; consequently much impurity is formed | weighed, and well scratched with wire brush- 
in the solution, namely, nitrate and carbonate ‘es, which cleanse away any tarnish from the 
of potash with chloride of potassium andjsurface, and prevents the formation of air- 
ammonia. Notwithstanding, this solution bubbles. They are then kept in clean water 
works very well for a short time, and it is; until it is convenient to immerse them in the 
very good for operations on a small scale. gold solution. One immersion is then given, 
3727. To Prepare Cyanide of Gold. | which mercly imparts a blush of gold; they 
Dissolve 1 ounce of fine gold in 28 penny-'are taken out and again brushed; they are 
weights nitric acid and 2 ounces ag EA put back into the solution and kept 
acid, and add 1 quart hot water. Precipitate! there for 3 or 4 minutes, which will be suffi- 
with the second preparation used for cyanide cient if the solution and battery are in good 
of silver (see No. 3697), and proceed in the | condition; but the length of time necessarily 
same manner. depends on these two conditions, which must 
3728. To Prepare a Solution of Gold. | be studied and regulated by the operator. 
Dissolve 4 troy ounces cyanide of potassium! 87381. To Electro-Gild Iron, Tin, and 
and L ounce cyanide of gold in 1 gallon rain | Lead. Iron, tin, and lead are very difficult 
or distilled water. This solution is to be used ; to gild direct; they therefore generally have 
at about 90° Fahr., with a battery of at least a thin coating of copper deposited upon them 
two cells. Gold can be deposited, of various | by the cyanide of copper solution (see Nos. 
shades to suit the taste, by adding to the gold | 3754 and 3755), and immediately put into the 
solution @ small quantity of the cyanides of) gilding solution. 
silver, copper, or zine, and a few drops of| 3732. Conditions Required in Electro- 
hydrosulphuret. of ammonia. Gilding. The gilding solution generally 
3729. To Prepare.a Gold Solution! contains from one-half to an ounce of gold in 
by the Battery Process. ‘lv prepare a‘ the gallon, but for covering small articles, 
gallon of gold solution, dissolve 4 ounces| such as medals, for tinging daguerreotypes, 
cyanide of potassium in 1 gallon water, and | gilding nngs, thimbles, ete., a weaker solution 
heat the solution to 150° Fahr.; now take a, will de. The solution shotwd be sufficient 
small porous cell and fill it with this eyanidesin quantity to gild the articles at once, so 
solution, and place itinside the gallon of solu- | that it should not have to be done bit by bit; 
tion; into this cell is put a small plate of iron | for when there is a part in the solution and a 
or copper, and attached by a wire to the zinc) part out, there will generally be a line mark 
ole of a battery. A piece of gold is placed | at the point tonching the surtace of the solu- 
into the large solution, facing the plate in the|tion. The rapidity with which metals are 
orous cell, and attached to the silver of the) acted upon at the surface line of the solution 
attery. The whole is allowed to remain in;is remarkable. If the positive electrode is 
action until the gold, which is to be taken out | not wholly immersed in the solution, it will, 
from time to time and weighed, has Jost the: in a short time, be cut through at the surface 
quantity required in solution. By this means|of the water, as if eut by a knife. This is 
a solution of any strength can be made, ac-} also the case in silver, copper, and other solu- 
cording to the time allowed. The solution in} tions, 
the porous cell, unless the action has con-| 3733, To Maintain the Strength of 
tinued Jong, will have uo gold, and may be|the Gold Solution. As the gold solution 
thrown away. Dalfan bour will suffice for a} evaporates by being hot, distilled water must 
small quantity of solution—of course any|from time to time be added. The water 
quantity of solution may be made up by the 'should always be added when the operation 
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of gilding is over, not when it is about to be! the solution just as the articles are being put 
commenced, or the solution will not give so,in; or, what is better, add some sulphuret of 
satisfactory a result. When the gilding opera- carbon in the same way as for silver solutions 
tion is continued successively for several days, | (see No. 3710), which affects the color and 
the water should be added at night. To ob-! appearance of the gold in the same way as it 
tain a deposit of a good color, much depends | does the silver. 
upon the state of the solution and battery; it} 8738. To Improve the Color of Gild- 
is therefore necessary that strict attention be ing. <A defective colored gilding may be im- 
aid to these, and the more so as the gold so-| proved by the help of the following mixture: 
ution is very liable to change if the size of 3 parts nitrate of potassa (saltpetre), 14 parts 
the article. receiving the deposit is not tle; alum, 1} parts sulphate of zinc, and 1} parts 
same as that of the positive electrode plate. | common salt, are put into a small quantity of 
The result of 8 series of observations and ex-/} water, to form a sort of paste, which is put 
periments, continued daily throughout a'upon the articles to be colored; these are 
eriod of nine months, showed that in five’ then placed upon an iron plate over a clear 
Instances only the deposit was exactly equal fire, so that they will attain nearly to a black 
to.the quantity dissolved from the positive | heat, when they are suddenly plunged into 
plate. In many cases the difference did not| cold water. This gives them a beautiful high 
exceed 3 per cent., though occasionally it rose; color. Different hues may be had by a varia- 
to 50 per cent. The average difference, how- | tion in the mixture. 
ever, was 25 per cent. In some cases double] 3736. To Electro-gild with Red 
the quantity dissolved was deposited, in]Gold. Gold having the red color of 14 carat 
others the reverse oceurred—both resulting gold may be deposited by the battery in the 
from alterations made in the respective pro-/| following manner: Prepare a solution of 
cesses; fur in these experiments, the state of| cyanide of copper by adding cyanide of potas. 
the solution and the relative sizes of the neg- | sium to a solution of sulphate of copper until 
ative and positive electrodes were varied, as} the precipitate at first thrown down is redis- 
far as practicable. The most simple method) solved. Add to this a solution of cyanide of 
of keeping a constant register of the state of | gold (see No. 3727) in sutticient quantity to 
the solution is to weigh the gold electrode! give, on trial, the desired color of gold de- 
before putting it into the solution; and, when! posit. When using this solution, the positive 
taking it out, to compare the loss with the/ electrode plate should be of gold of the same 
amount deposited. A little allowance, how-/ color as that desired to be deposited. 
ever, must be made for small portions ofj 8737. Practical Suggestions in Elec- 
metal dissolved in the solution, from the arti-! tro-gilding. According to the amount of 
cles that are gilt, which, when gilding is per-| gold deposited, so will be its durability. A 
formed daily, is considerable in a year. A! few grains will serve to give a gold color toa 
constant control can thus be exercised over | very large surface, but it will not last. This 
the solution, to which there will have to be proves, however, that the process may be 
added from time to time a little cyanide of used for the most inferior quality of gilding. 
potassium, & simple test of requirement being | Gold thinly laid upon silver will be of a light 
that the gold positive clectrode should always | color, because of the property of gold to 
come out clean, for if it has a film or crust it! transmit light. The solution for gilding  sil- 
is a certain indication that the solution is de-| yer should be made very hot, but for copper 
ficient of cyanide of potassium. Care must/it should) be at its) minimum heat. A 
be taken to distinguish this crust, which is|mere blush may be sufficient for articles not 
occasionally dark-green or black, from a black ; subjected to wear; but on watch cases, pencil 
appearance, which the gold electrode will take | cases, chains, and the like, a good coating 
when very small in comparison to the article} should be given. An ordinary sized watch 
being gilt, and which is caused by the ten-|case should have from 20 grains to a penny- 
dency to evolve gas. In this case an addition | weight; a mere coloring will be sufficient for 
of cyanide of potassium would inerease the the inside, but the outside should have as 
evil, The black appearance from the ten-, much as possible. A watch case thus gilt, 
dency to the escape of gas has a slimy ap-' tor ordinary wear, will last five or six years 
pearance. This generally takes place when, without becoming bare. Small silver chains 
the solution is nearly exhausted of gold, of| should have 12 grains; pencil cases of ordin- 
which fact this appearance, taken conjointly | ary size should have from three to five grains ; 
with the relative sizes of the electrodes,,is a}a thimble from 1 to 2 grains. These sugges- 
sure guide, tions will serve as a guide to amateur gilders, 
8734. To Regulate the Color of the many of whom, having imparted only a color 
Gilding. The gold upon the gilt article, on, to their pencil cases, feel disappointed upon 
coming out of the solution, should be of adark | secing them speedily become bare; hence 
yellow color, approaching to brown; but this, ! arises much of the obloquy thrown upon the 
when scratched (see No. 3709), will yield a; process. 
beautifully rich deep gold. If the color is; 3738. To Deposit Copper, Silver, or 
blackish it ought not to be finished, for it will; Gold by the Battery on Paper and other 
never either brush or burnish a good color. | Fibrous Material, The whole question is 
If the battery is too strong, and gas is ee to make the paper a good conductor of elec- 
off from the article, the color will be black; tricity without coating it with a material 
if the solution is too cold, or the battery | which may peel off§ One of the best methods 
rather weak, the gold will be light-colored; is to take a solution of nitrate of silver, pour 
so that every variety of shade may be impart- | in liquid ammonia till the precipitate at first 
ed. A very rich dead gold may be made by! formed is entirely dissolved again, and place 
adding ammoniuret of guld (see No, 3725) to! the paper, silk, or muslin for one or two hours 
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the parts deposited upon the wax, to prevent | any of the electrical apparatus at present ein- 
any further deposit on them ; but this practice | ployed for coating articles with metal. The 
is not good, especially with plaster of Paris, | solution intended to be used is prepared by 
for an electrotype ought never to be taken| dissolving 4 ounces silver in nitric acid, and 
out till finished. Sometimes the resistance | afterwards diluting the same with 12 gallons 
of the hollow parts is occasioned by the solu- | water; the gold solution is formed by dissolv- 
tion becoming exhausted from its position in|ing 1 ounce gold in nitro-muriatic acid (aqua 
regard to the positive pole. In this case a/regia), and then diluting it with 10 gallons 
change of position effects a remedy. It may| water. The solutions of silver and gold, pre- 
be remarked that when a bust or any large | pared as above, will last for a Jong time, and 
surface having hollow parts upon it, is to be} serve fora great many articles. When it is 
electrotyped, a8 many copper connections as| convenient it is best to use both solutions. 
possible ought to be made between these} The connecting wire should first be attached 
parts and the zinc of the battery. Let the| to the article to be coated, before being dipped 
connections with the hollow parts be madejinto the phosphorus solution, but connected 
with the finest wire which canbe had, |at such parts as will not hurt the appearance 
and let the zine plate in the cell have alof the object by leaving s mark when it is 
large surface compared to the surface of the| taken off. Care should be taken not to touch 
figure, and the battery be of considerable in-| the article with the hands after it is dipped 
tensity; if attention 13 paid to these condi-|into the solution. The object sapported by 
tions, the most intricate figures and busts; the connections is immersed in the phosphorus 
may be covered over in a few hours. Care| solution, where it remains for two or three 
has to be observed in taking off the connec-|} minutes. When taken out it ts dipped into 
tions from the deposit, or the operator may | the silver solution, and, as soon as the surface 
tear off a portion of the deposit; if the wires | becomes black, having the appearance of @ 
used are fine, they should be cut off close to; piece of black china, it is to be dipped several 
the deposited surface. ties in distilled water, and then immersed 
3693. To Coat Busts and hes bebe in the solution of gold about three minutes; 
Busts and figures, and other complicated | the surface takes a bronze tinge by the re- 
works of art, which cannot be perfectly coated | duction of the gold. It is next washed in 
with black-lead, may be covered by a film of| distilled water by merely dipping, not by 
silver or gold, which serves as a conducting | throwing water upon it. The wire connection 
medium to the copper. This is effected by a/is now attached to the zine of the battery, 
solution of eee in sulphuret of carbon. | and then the article put into the copper solu- 
The solution of phosphorus is prepared by | tion, and in afew minutes the article 1s coated 
adding to each pound of that substance 15] over with a devosit of copper. A thin copper 
pounds bisulphuret of carbon, and then thor-j surface may thus be given to small busts or 
oughly agitating the mixture; this solution | figures without sensibly distorting the features. 
is ‘applicable to various uses, and, amongst| 93698. Electro ing on Wood. Dip 
others, to obtaining deposits of metal upon|the wood in melted wax, then brush over 
non-metallic substances, either by combining | with black-lead until polished ; insert a wire of 
it with the substances on which it 1s to be) copper, and see that it is also covered with the 
deposited, as in the case of wax, or by coating’ plumbago, and in contact, with that already 
the surface thereof. Any of the known pre- | on the wood; now attach to the pole of the 
arations of wax may be treated in this way,’ battery, and immerse in the solution of sul- 
ut the one preferred is composed of from 6) phate of copper. The battery should not be 
to 8 ounces of the solution, 5 pounds wax, and | too strong. : 
5 pounds dcer’s fat, melted together at a low . 
heat, on account of the inflammable nature of 
the phosphorus. The composition thus ob- 


tained is acted upon by an electrotyping solu- lectroplating.. The foregoing 
tion as readily as if it were coated with the matter refers to electrotyping, that is, 
black-lead. copper-coating, by galvanisin. Electroplating, 


38694. To Gild or Silver-Plate Flow- | or coating with silver, is conducted in a simi- 
ers, &c. If the solution of phosphorus (see; lar manner to ee as far as general 
No. 3693) is to be applied to the surtace of the poe and manipulation are concerned, 
article, an addition 1s made to it of 1 pound | wut differs in the solutions used, as well as in 
wax or tallow, 1 pint spirits of turpentine, |the preparation of the objects to be electro. 
and 2 ounces pure India-rubber (dissolved | plated. : 
with 1 pound asphalt, in bisulphuret of cur-| 3697. To Prepare Cyanide of Silver. 
bon), for every pound phosphorus contained | First dissolve L ounce pure silver in 2 ounces 
in the solution. The wax and tallow being | nitrie acid and 2 ounces hot water, after 
first melted, the solution of India-rubber and | which further dilute with 1 quart hot water. 
asphalt is stirred in; then the turpentine, and | The propriety of diluting the nitrate of silver 
after that the solution of phosphorus is added. | before precipitating by the cyanide of po- 
Tho solution prepared in this manner is ap-| tassium arises from the fact that the salts of 
plied to the surfaces of non-metallic su =! potash and soda (such as the nitrates, thlor- 
stances, such as wood, flowers, ete., by im- ides, and sulphates), when in strong solution, 
mersion or brushing; the article is then im-| dissolve sinall quantities of the silver salt, 
mersed in a dilute solution of nitrate of silver | and thus cause a loss, which is prevented by 
or chloride of gold; in a few minutes the sur-| previous dilution with water, The nitric acid 
face is covered with a fine film of metal,!used must bo free from hydrochloric (muri- 
sufficient to ensure a deposit of any required | atic) acid; to a small quantity of the acid add 
thickness on the article being connected with, a few drops of solution of nitrate of silver; 
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if it gives a milky white precipitate, it con-| 83700. Solution Made with Oxide of 
tains muriatic acid, and should be rejected. | Silver. A good silver solution for electro- 
Then dissolve 5 ounces cyanide of potassium | plating white metal and brass is made by dis- 
in 1 quart water. Add this by degrees to the: solving 1 part oxide of silver in 8 parts cyanide 
silver solution until the whole of the silver is, of potassium and 64 parts warm water. Ox- 
precipitated, which may bo tested thus: Stir ide of silver is mace by precipitating a solu- 
the mixture and allow it to settle; then drop / tion of the nitrate by a dissolved alkali like 
into the clear liquid a very sma quantity of; potassa or baryta. 
the second preparation, from the end of a glass} 8701. To Make Silver Solution by 
rod; if the clear liquid is rendered turbid, it}/the Battery. The best and = cheapest 
is a proof that the whole of the silver is not, method of making up the silver solution is by 
separated; but if the Jiquid remains un-|the battery, which saves all expense of acids 
changed, it shows that the silver is entirely | and the labor of precipitation. To prepare a 
separated. The clear liquid is then to be’ silver solution which is intended to have an 
oured off, and the precipitate, which is cyan-|ounce of silver to the gallon, dissolve 123 
ide of silver, washed at least 4 times in hot; ounces cyanide of potassium in 100 gallons 
water, dried and bottled for use. The use| water; get one or two flat porous vessels, 
and handling of cyanide of potassium requires , submerge them in this solution to within half 
zreat caution, a3 11 grains of it are suflicient | an inch of the rim, and fill them to the same 
to kill a grown person. The fumes thrown | height with the solution; in these porous 
off while dissolving the silver in nitric acid | vessels place small plates or sheets of iron or 
are also highly deleterious, and must not be} copper, and connect them with the zine pole 
inhaled; it is better, therefore, not to dissolve} of a battery; in the solution outside the 
silver in a close room. shallow vessels place a sheet or sheets of 
3698. To Make Silver Solution. The silver connected with the silver pole of the 
solution of silver used for plating consists of; battery. This arrangement being made at 
cyanide of silver dissolved in potassium, add-| night, and the power employed being a 
ing a solution of cyanide of potassium to the|Smee’s battery of 6 cells, the zines 7 inches 
cyanide of silver until it is all dissolved. The square, it will be found in’ the morning 
resulting solution constitutes the cyanide of! that there will be dissolved 60 to 80 ounces 
potassium and silver, and forms the plating: of silver from thesheets. The solution is now 
solution. It ought to be filtered previous to, ready for use; and by observing that the 
using, as there is always formed a black sedi-; articles to be plated have less surface than 
ment, composed of iron, silver, and cyanogen, | the silver plate forming the positive electrode, 
which, if left in the solution, would fall upon | for the first two days, the solution will then 
the surface of the article receiving the deposit, | have the proper quantity of silver in it. Oc- 
and make it rough. Tho sediment, however, | casionally a little silver is found in the 
must not be thrown away, as it contains sil-| porous cell; it is therefore not advisable to 
ver, The cyanide of potassium, used to dis-|throw away the solution in them without 
solve the cyanide of silver may be so diluted | first testing it for silver, which is done by 
that the plating solution, when formed, shall; adding a little muriatic acid to it. The ama- 
contain 1 ounce of silyer in the gallon; of] teur electrotypist may, from this description, 
course the proportion of silver may be larger | make up & small quantity of solution for sil- 
or smaller, but that given is best for plating. | vering his medals or figures. For example, a 
In dissolving 100 ounces of silver, the follow- | half-ounce of silver to the gallon of solution 
ing proportions of each ingredicnt are those} will do very well; a small quantity may be 
which have been found in practice to be the! prepared in little more than an hour. As the 
best. Tako 7 pounds of the best nitric acid, | cyanide of potassium dissolves silver without 
and 61 ounces of cyanide of potassium, of the | the aid of a battery, a plating Jiquor may be 
average quality; this quantity will precipitate | formed by merely allowing a piece of silver to 
the 100 ounces of silver dissolved in the acid | steep in this solution for a few days; but this 
solution. After this is washed, take 62 oun- jis tedious and uncertain, although for small 
ces nore of cyanide of potassium, the solution! operations, and where porous vessels are not 
of which will dissolve the precipitate; this) convenient, it will serve the purpose. 
being done, the plating solution is then form-| 3702, To Recover Silver from Solu- 
ed. Of course these proportions will vary, tion. When a silver solution gets out of 
according to the difference in the quality of! order, and cannot be rendered fit for use 
the materials; but they will serve to give an|/again, the silver may be recovered by adding 
idea of the cost of the silver solution prepared ‘to the solution any acid that will neutralize 
in this manner. the alkali; if nitrie or sulphuric acid be used, 
3699. To Dissolve Cyanide of Silver) the silver precipitates as cyanide, but if hydro- 
in Yellow Prussiate of Potash. Dissolve! chlorie acid be used, the silver will be pre- 
the cyanide of silver by yellow prussiate of) 1 yitated as a chloride; in either case the 
potash (ferrocyanide of potassium), 3 pounds ; solution should be diluted, or a portion of the 
of which are required to dissolve 1 ounce of! precipitate will be redissolved. The precipi- 
silver. This forms an excellent plating solu- | tate is allowed to deposit, the clear liquor de- 
tion, and yields a beautiful surface of silver. | canted, and the vessel filled with water to 
It must have a weak battery power, and con-| wash the precipitate, which Is afterwards col- 
sequently the silver is very soft. The posi- lected upon a filterand dried, and then mixed 
tive electrode does not dissolve in this solution; | with twice its weight of carbonate of potash, 
there is formed upon its surface a white scaly | and fused ina Hessian crucible for 15 min- 
crust, which drops off and falls tothe bottom; | utes, or until the fused fluid ceases to ef- 
and the solution soon becomes exhausted of|fervesce. On removing the crucible, apd 
silver, and will need to be renewed. pouring the whole into an iron ladle, when 


of 


~ 
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in this solution. After taking it out and city: | for two hours. The metallic article, if not 
ing well, it is exposed to acurrent of hydrogen | copper, ix covered with a film of copper sim- 
as, by which operation the silver is reduced | ultaneously with its being immersed irto the 
a metallic state, and the material becomes} boiling gilding liquor, by placing a piece oi 
so good a conductor of electricity that it may | sheet-copper along with it.” As soon as a de- 
be electroplated with copper, silver, or gold, in ' posit of copper is observed, the piece of cop- 
the usual manner. per is taken out, and the liquor continued 
3739. To Dissolve Gold from Gilt, boiling until a deep yellow color is obtained. 
Articles. Before regilding articles which | The article is then taken out, washed off with 
are partly covered with gold, or when the; water, and rubbed with ao metallic brush. 
gilding is imperfect, and the articles require; When the liquor has again beecome-clear by 
regilding, the gold should be removed from settling and decanting, it is again heated to 


and when the articles have been placed in the 
acid, by adding some common salt, not in so- 
lution, but in crystals. By this method gold 
may be dissolved from any metal, even from 
iron, without injuring it in the least. ener 
coming out of the acid, the articles must be 
lished. The best method, however, is to 
rush off the gold as described for silver (see 
No. 3706), which gives the polish at the same 
time. 

3740. To Recover Gold from its Acid 
Solution. When the acid has become satu- 
rated by the gold that has been dissolved in it, | 
or when it ceases to dissolve the gold rapidly, 
it is diluted with several times its bulk of! 
water, and then soda or potash added till the 
greater portion of the acid is neutralized. A 
solution of sulphate of iron (copperas) is then 
added, so long as a precipitate is formed ; 
when this settles down itis carefully collected 
upon a paper filter, washed and dried, and , 
then fused in acrucible with a little borax and ' 
common salt, when the gold is found as a’ 
button at the bottom of the crucible. When 
the gold is brushed off, the brushings are 
burned at a red heat, and the residue fused 
with carbonate of soda and a little borax; in 
this case, the gold will not be pure, and will) 
have to be refined. 


them by putting them into strong nitric acid ; | 


3741. To Separate Gold from Gilt 
Copper or Silver. Takea solution of borax 
in water, apply to the gilt surface, and 
sprinkle over it some finely powdered sul- 

ur; make the article red hot, and quench it | 
in water; then scrape off the gold, and re- 
cover it by means of Icad. (See No. 3191.) 

8742. To Recover Gold from Gilt 
Articles. Gold may be stripped from arti- 
cles that have been gilt by placing them in 
strong nitric acid, in which some salt has 
been previously dissolved. When a number 
of articles have been stripped in the solution, 
it begins to work slowly, and it is time then to 
abandon it, and use a new one. The gold may 
then be recovered from the old solution, by 
evaporating it to dryness, and fusing the rest- 
duum with a small piece of seda or potash, 
the gold being fused intoa button. The addi- | 
tion of a little saltpetre wil] tend to make the 
Tefining process more complete. As there is 
some trouble connected with this process, it is 
searcely worth adopting where very small 
quantities of gold are concerned. In such a 
case it is a better plan to suspend the article, 
from which the gold is to be removed, in the 
gilding bath, in the jae of the anode, when 
gilding another article. 

3743. Electro-Gilding Without a 
Battery. Dissolve 9 parts terchloride of 
gold in 1000 to 2000 parts pure water; then 
add 360 parts bicarbonate of putassa, and boil 


i 
4 


boiling, the article immersed, while the piece 
of copper is moved about in the fluid without 
touching the other. The same operation may 
be renewed ad libitum, until the desired thick- 
ness of gold is obtained. 

3744, Plating and Gilding Without 
a Battery. Watts gives the following very 
useful solution of silver or gold for plating or 
gilding without the aid of a battery: Take 1 
ounce nitrate of silver, dissolved in 1 quart 
distilled or rain water. When thoroughly 
dissolved, throw in a few erystals of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, which will at first form a 
brown precipitate, but which eventually be- 
comes redissolved if sufficient hyposulphite 
has been employed. <A slight excess of this 
salt must, however, be added. The solution 
thus formed may be used for coating small 
articles of steel, brass, or German. silver, by 
shnply dipping a sponge in the solution and 
rubbing’it over the surface of the article to be 
coated ; the silver becomes so firmly attached 
to the steel (when the solution has been eare- 
fully made) that itis removed with considera- 


ble ditheulty. A solution of gold may be made 


in the same way, and applied as dereribed. 
A concentrated solution of either gold or sil- 
ver, thus made, may be used for coating parts 
of articles which have stripped or blistered, 
by applying it with a camel-hair pencil to the 
part, and touching the spot at the same time 
With a thin clean strip of zine. 

3745. To Distinguish Gold from its 
Imitations. The ordinary method of test- 
ing gold by the touchstone Is founded upon 
the insolubility of this metal in nitrie acid. If 
amark be made on the touchstone with the 
article under examination, the gold is not dis- 
solved by this acid, whereas golden colored 
alloys of inferior valne are dissolved and dis- 
appear immediately. When articles are very 
thinly gilded, the detection of the gold in 
this manner Is uncertain, in which case the 
following method may be used with advan- 
tage. (See No. 3190.) 

3746. Test Fluid for Gilded Arti- 
cles. A little carbonate cf Copper is put into 
a& test-tube, and to this is added, drop by 
drop, pure hydrochloric acid, till the blue 
powder has dissolved to a clear green fluid, 
occasionally warming It over @ spirit lamp. 
This concentrated sslutian of chloride of cop- 
per is diluted for use with from 10 to 11 
times its volume cf distilled water. 

3747. To Test Gilded Articles. Be- 
fore testing, the metallic surface must be well 
cleaned. This can be done effectually ly 
brushing it fora minute or two with a little 
spirits of wine, or, better, with absolute al- 
cohol. The surface having dried, a little of 
the testing fluid (see last receipt) is dropped 
on and alluwed to remain in contact for about 
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a minute. The fluid is then removed by|shoots out from the negative electrode like 
means of asmall pipette, and the surface of | feelers, towards the positive, which it reaches 
the metal completely dried with bibulous;in a few seconds. The space between the 
paper; if no ack spot be then visible, the ar-| poles seems like a mass of crystallized threads, 
ticle is coated with pure gold. If the metallic | and the electric current passes through them 
surface is but lightly gilded, a very slight | without affecting further decomposition. So 
blackening is sometimes remarked, which; tender are these metallic threads that when 
may throw a doubt upon the result. In such |lifted out of the solution they fall upon the 
& case, to make quite certain, a little of the| plate like cobweb. Seen througha glass they 
surface may be scraped off, and then the test-| exhibit a beautiful crystalline structure. Tin 
ing fluid again applied. Ifa dark spot is then}may also be deposited from its solution in 
perceived, the article may be considered as | caustic potash or soda. 
very thinly gilded. 3751. Galvanic Tinning. M. Mais- 
trasse-Dupré, it appears, had been cominis- 
sioned by the French government to apply, 
by galvanic means, a eae objects 
° ° which had been made of so-called galvanized 
K lectro lating with Va- iron—that is, iron covered with ie. To this 
rious etals, The following ' purpose ho applied galvanic elements made of 
receipts furnish the means of coating objects copper and zine plates, the length of which is 
with tin, zinc, brass, German silver, and other 48 Inches, the width 28 inches, placed in a 
metals. leaden trough and separated and isolated by 
3749. To Electroplate Copper, Brass,! means of wooden partitions. The copper 
or German Silver, with umin ‘sheet was immersed jn a mixture of equal 
take equal measures of sulphurie acid and | parts of acetate of lead and common galt, and 
water, or take 1 measure each sulphurie and , the zine element was placed in weak sulphuric 
hydrochloric acids and 2 measures water; add acid, specific gravity 1.060. This battery re- 
to the water a small quantity of pipe-olay, in| mains in constant action and working order 
the proportion of 5 or 10 grains by weight to| for 8 days, at an outlay of only 2 francs. 
every ounce by measure of water (or § ounce| When the objects which are galvanically 
tothe pint). Rub the clay with the water until tinned are afterwards heated to the melting 
the two are perfectly mixed, then add the acid | point of tin, the goodness and durability of 
to the clay solution, and boil the mixture in a , hot-tinned materials is thus obtained, Copper 
covered glass vessel L hour. Allow the liquid) thus tinned (galvanically), and afterwards 
to settle, take the clear, supernatant solution, jheated, is superficially converted into bell 
while hot, and immerse init an earthen por-; metal, while the method of tinning galvan- 
ous cell, containing @ mixture of one measure ically has the great advantage over the old 
of sulphuric acid and ten measures of water, | method, that it can be applied to objects to 
together with a rod or plate of amalgamated | which the method of tinning in ordinary use 
zine; take a small Smee’s battery of 3 or 4 is not applicable. 
e@@s, and connect its positive pole by a wire| 8752. To Electroplate with Brass. 
with the piece of zine in the porous cell.! Brass can be deposited when the solution is 
Having pertectly cleaned the surface of the; composed of 1 part sulphate of copper in 4 
article to be coated, connect it by a wire with! parts hot water, 8 parts sulphate of zinc in 16 
the negative pole of the battery, and immerse | parts of hot water, 13 parts cyanide of potas- 
it in the hot clay solution; immediately | rium in 36 parts of hot water. These are 
abundance of gas will be evolved from the | mixed, and 250 parts of wateradded. Instead 
whole of the immersed surface of the article, of a copper positive electrode plate, one of 
and in a few minutes, if the size of the article, brass is necessary ; the solution 1s required to 
is adapted to the quantity of the current of be kept nearly boiling, and a nowariul battery 
electricity passing through it, a fine white de-! to be used. 
posit of aluminum will appear all over the; 8758. To Prepare Cyanides of Cop- 
surface. It may then be taken out, washed | per and Zine. For copper, dissolve 1 ounce 
quickly in clean water, and wiped dry, and | of sulphate of copper in 1 pint of hot water. 
olished ; but if a thicker coating is required, | For zine, dissolve 1 ounce of the sulphate of 
It must be taken out when the deposit zine in 1 pint of hot water, and proceed the 
becomes dull in appearance, washed, dried, : same as for cyanide of silver. (See No. 3697.) 
polished, and reimmersed; and this must be} 8754. Cyanide Solution of Copper 
repeated at intervals, as often as it iain Zinc. Dissolve 8 ounces (troy) cyanide 


dull, until the required thickness is obtained. | of potassium, and 3 ounces cyanide of copper 
With small articles it is not absolutely neces- | or zine in 1 gallon of rain or distilled water. 
sary that a separate battery be employed, as 
the article to be coated may be connected, as 
in the one cell method (see No. 3669), by al 3755. Cyanide Solution of Copper. 
wire with the piece of zine in the porous cell,!|To prepare copper solutions by means of 


“h should be used at about 160° Fahr.; 
and immersed in the outer ae when it will cyanide of potassium, for covering iron and 
| 


with a compound battery of 3 to 12 cells. 


receive a deposit, but more slowly than when | other positive metals, there are several meth- 
a battery is employed. ods, but the method adopted in manufacturing 

3750. To Electroplate with Tin, Tin! purposes is as follows: To a solution of sul- 
is easily deposited froin a solution of proto-! phate of copper, adda solution of ferrocyanide 
chloride of tin. If the two poles or electrodes of potassium (yellow prussiate of potassa), 
be kept about 2 inches apart, a most beautiful so long as a precipitate continues to be form- 
phenomenon may be observed. The decom-|ed; this ix allowed to settle, and, the clear 
position of the solution is so rapid that it; liquor being decanted, the vessel is filled with 


~ 
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water, and when the precipitate settles, the 
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3758. Test for Galvanized Iron. 


liquor is again decanted, and these washings} When zine is deposited on iron by galvanic 
are repeated until the sulphate of potash is | agency, it should form a chemical combination 


washed quite out. This is known by adding 
a little chloride of barium to a small quantity 
of the washings; if no white precipitate 1s 
formed by this test, the precipitate is suffi- 
ciently washed. <A solution of cyanide of 
potassium is now added to this precipitate 
until it is dissolved, during which process the 
solution becomes warm by the chemical reac- 
tion that takes place. The solution is filtered, 
and allowed to repose all night. If the solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium that is used is 
strong, the greater portion of the ferrocyanide 
of potassium crystallizes in the solution, and 
may be collected and preserved for use again. 
If the solution of cyanide of potassium nsed 
to dissolve the precipitate is dilute, it will be 
necessary to condense the liquor by evapora- 
tion, to obtain the yellow prussiate in erys- 
tals; the remaining solution is the coppering 
solution. Should it not be convenient to 
separate the yellow prussiate by crystalliza- 


tion, the presence of that salt in the solution ; metals. 


does not interfere with its power of depositing 
copper. | 

3756. To Prepare Iron for Coating 
with Copper. When it is required to cover. 
an iron arucle with copper, it 1s first steeped 
in hot caustic potash or soda, to remove any 
grease or oil. Being washed from that, it 
1s placed for a short time in dilute sulpuaric 
acid, consisting of about 1 part of acid to 16 
parts water, which removes any oxide that may 
exist. Itixsthen washed in water, and scoured 
with sand till the surface is perfectly clean, 
and finally attached to the battery, and im- 
mersed in the cyanide solution.  (Sce No. 
3755.) All this must be done with dispatch, 
s0 as to prevent the iron combining with 
oxygen. An immersion of five minutes’ dura- 
tion in the cyanide solution is sufficient to 
deposit upon the iron a film of copper. But 
it Is necessary to the complete protection of 
the iron, that it should have a ealera ble thick 
coating; and, as the cyanide process is expen- 
sive, it is preferable, when the iren has re- 
ceived a film of copper by the eyanide solu-! 
tion, to take it out, wash it in water, and| 
attach it to a single cell or weak battery, and | 
put it into a solution of sulphate of eopper. 
If there is any part not sufficiently covered 
with copper by the cyanide solution, the sul- 
phate will make these parts of a dark color, 
which a touch of the finger will remove. | 
When such is the case, the article must be | 
taken out, scoured. and put again into the 
evanide solution till perfectly covered. A 
litle practice will render this very easy. cm 


sulphate solution, when used for covering iron, 
should be prepared by adding to it by degrees 
a little caustic soda, so long as the precipitate 
formed is redissolved. This neutralizes a 
great portion of the sulphuric acid, aud thus 
the iron is not so readily acted upon. 

3757. To Coat Iron with Zinc. In 
covering iron with zine, the precautions ne- 
cessary for copper are not required; zinc being 
the positive inetal, acids have a stronger 
affinity for it than for iron, and therefore an | 
acid solution may be used. The solution gen-| 
erally used is the sulphate, used in the same! 
Way as sulphate of copper, (Sce No, 3061, ) 


} 
‘ 


Of potassium; next, it must be slight] 


with the iron, and not be merely attached 
thereto. It is proposed by Mr. T. Bruce 
Warren, of England, to use this fact for prae- 
tically testing the efficiency of the galvaniza- 
tion. If mercury be poured over the surface, 
the zinc that is only locally attached will 
form an amalgam with the mercury. Mr. 
Warren also uses this as a quantitative test, to 
verify the amount of zinc in combination with 
the iron. 

3759. To Make a Cyanide Solution 
of Brass, Dissolve 1 pound (troy) cyanide 
of potessium, 2 ounces cyanide of copper, and 
1 ounce cyanide of zinc, in 1 gallon rain or 
distilled water; then add 2 ounces muriate of 
anmonia, This solution is to be used at 
160° Fahr. on smooth work, with a compound 
battery of 3 to 12 cells. 

3760. Electroplating with Platinum. 
This metal has never yet been successfully 
deposited as a protecting coating to other 
A solution may be made by dissolv- 
ing it in @ mixture of nitric and muriatio 
acids, the same as is employed in dissolving 
gold; but heat must be applied. The solu- 
tion is then evaporated to dryness, and to the 
remaining mass is added a solution of cyanide 
eated 
for a short time, and then filtered. This gsolu- 
tion, evaporated, yields beautiful crystals of 
cyanide of platinum and potassium ; but it is 
unnecessary to crystallize the salt. A very 
weak battery power is required to deposit the, 
metal; the solution should be heated to 100°. 
Great care must be taken to obtain a fine 
metallic deposit; indeed, the operator may 
not succeed once in twenty times in getting 
more than a mere coloring of metal over the 
surface, and that not very adhesive. The 
causes of the difficulty are probably these: 
the platinum used as an electrode is not acted 
upon; the quantity of salt in solution is ver 
little; it requires a particular battery streng 
to give a good deposit, and the slightest 
strength beyond this gives a black deposit; 
so that, were the proper relations obtained, 
whenever there is any deposit, the relations 
of battery and solution are changed, and the 
black pulverulent deposit follows. 

3761. Electroplating with Palladium. 
Palladium is a metal very easily deposited. 
The solution is prepared by dissolving the 
metal in nitro-muriatic acid, and evaporating 
the solution nearly to dryness; then adding 
cyanide of potassium till the whole is dis- 
solved; the solution is then filtered and ready 
for use. The cyanide of potassium holds a 
large quantity of this metal in solution, and 
the electrode is acted upon while the deposit 
is proceeding. Articles covered with this 
metal assume the appearance of the metal; 
but so fur as we are aware, it has not yet 
been applied to any practical purpose. It 
requires rather a thick deposit to protect 
metals from the action of acids, which ts, 
probably, the only use it can be apphed te. 

3762. Electroplating with Nickel. 
Nickel is very casily deposited, and may be 
prepared for this purpose by dissolving it In 
nitrie acid, then adding cvauide of potassium 
to precipitate the metal; after which the pre 
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cipitate is washed and dissolved by the ad-'solved. Use this solution exactly in the same 
dition of more cyanide of potassium. Or the: manner as the clay solution (see No. 3767), 
nitrate solution may be precipitated by car-| and a fine whtte deposit of metallic silicium 
bonate of potash; this should be well washed, | will be obtained, provided that the size of the 
and then dissolved in cyanide of potassium, a! article is adapted to the quantity of the elec- 


proportion of carbonate of potash will be in 
the solution, which bas not been found to be 
detriinental. Tbe metal is very easily depos- 
ited; it yields a color approaching to silver, 
which is not liable to tarnish on exposure to 
the air. A coating of this metal would be 
very useful for covering common work, such 
as gasaliers, and other gas fittings, and even 
common plate. The great difficulty experi- 
enced is to obtain a positive electrode: the 
metal is very dificult to fuse, and so brittle 
that we have never been able to obtain either 
a plate or a sheet of it. Could this difficulty 
be easily overcome, the application of nickel 
to the coating of other metals would be ex- 
tensive, and the property of not being liable 
to tarvish would make it eminently useful for 
all general purposes, 

3763. Nagel’s Method of Electroplat- 
ing with Nickel. <A process devised by Mr. 
Nagel, of Hamburg, for coating tron, steel, 
and other oxidizable metals with an electro 
deposit of niekel or cobalt, consists in taking 
4 parts, Ly weight, of pure sulphate of the 
protoxide uf nickel by crystallization, and 2 
yirts, by weight, of pure ammonia, so as to 
tein a double salt, which is then dissolved in 
60 parts of distilled water, aud 12 parts of am- 
moniacal solation of the specific gravity of 
09 added. Vhe electro deposit is effected 
by an ordinary galvanic current, using a 
platinum positive pole, the solution being 
heated to about 100° Fahr. 
the galvanic current is regulated according to 
the aumber of objects to be coated, 

3764. To Protct Steel from Rusting. 
It has been found by experiment that an clec- 
tro-deposited coating of nickel protects the 
surface Of polished steel completely from rust. 


The strength of; 


tric current. Common red sand, or, indeed, 
any kind of silicious stone, finely powdered, 
may be used in place of the white sand, and 
with equal success, if it be previously boiled 
‘in hydrochloric acid, to remove the red oxide 
of iron or other impurities. Th depositing 
both aluminum and silicium, it is necessary to 
well saturate the acid with the solid ingre. 
‘dients by boiling, otherwise very little deposit 
of metal will be obtained. 

3768. To Prepare a Brass Solution. 
For each gallon of water used to make the so- 
lution, take 1 pound carbonate of ammonia, 1 
pound cyanide of potassium, 2 ounces cyanide 
of copper, and 1 ounce cyanide of zine. This 
constitutes the solution for the decomposing 
cell. It may be prepared, also, from the above 
proportions of carbonate of ammonia and 
cyanide of potassium, by immersing in it a 
large sheet of brass of the desired quality, 
and making it the anode or positive electrode 
of a powerful galvanic battery or magneto- 
electric machine; and making a sinall piece of 
mnetal the cathode or negative electrode, from 
which hydrogen must be freely evolved. This 
operation is continued till the solution has 
taken up a sufficient quantity of the bras: to 
produce a reguline deposit. 

3769. To Electroplate with Brass. 
The solution (see No. 3763) may be used cold ; 
but it is desirable, in many cases, to heat it 
(according to the nature of the articles to 
be deposited upon) to 212° Fahr. For 
; wrought or fancy work, about 150° Fahr. 
will give excellent results, The galvanic bat- 
tery, or magneto-electrie machine, must be 
capable of evolving hydrogen freely from the 
cathode or negative electrode, or article at- 
tached thereto. It is preferred to have a large 


Swords, knives, and other articles of steel) anode or positive electrode, as this favors the 
liable to exposure, may be coated with nickel; evolution of hydrogen. The article or articles 
without materially altering the color of the treated as betore described will immediately 


inetal. 

3765. To Protect Copper and Brass. 
Copper and brass are equally well protected 
by nickel (see No. 3764), but, of course, with 
change of color on the surface. The nickel 
facing, when burnished, has a whiter color 
than polished steel, but not as white as silver, 
being vearer in appearance to platinum. 

3766. Nagel’s Method of Electroplat- 
ing Metal with Cobalt. For coating with 
cobalt, 138 parts, by weight, of pure sulphate 
of cobalt, are combined with 69 parts of pure 
ammonia, to form a double salt, which is then 
lissolved in L000 parts of distilled water, and 
120 parts of ammoniacal solution, of the same 
Rpecific gravity as before, are added. The 
process of deposition with cobalt is the same 
as with nickel. (See No, 3763.) 

3767. To Electroplate with Silicium. 
Tn the following manner, a coating of silicium 
can be obtained direct from silica: Take the 


become coated with brass. By continuing 
the pracess, any desired thickness may be ob- 
tained. Should the copper have a tendency 
to come down in a greater proportion than is 
aesired, Which may be known by the deposit 
assuming too red an appearance, it is correct- 
ed by the addition of carbonate of ammonia, 
or by @ reduction of temperature, when the 
solution is heated. Should the zine have a 
tendency to come down In too great a@ propor- 
tion, Which may be seen by the deposit being 
too pale in its appearance, this is corrected by 
the addition of cyanide of potassium or by an 
increase Of temperature, 

3770. To Electroplate with German 
Silver. The alloy, German. silver, is deposit- 
ed by means of a solution consisting of car- 
bonate of ammonia and cyanide of potassium 
(in the proportions given above for the brass), 
and cyanides or other compounds of nickel, 
copper, and zine, in the requisite proportions 


following proportions: % ounce, by measure, ; to constitute German silver. It is, however, 
of hydroflnorie acid, $ ounce hydrochloric; preferred to make the solution by means of 
mid, and 40 or 50 grains either of precipitated the galvanic battery or  magneto-electrie 
siliea, or of fine white sand (the former dis-) machine, as above described for brass. Should 
solves most freely), and boil the whole together | the copper of the German silver come down 
for a few minutes, until no more silica is dis-!in too great a proportion, this is corrected by 
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adding carbonate of ammonia, which brings] brown polish, approaching black, but entirely 
down the zinc more freely; and should it be! distinct from the well known appearance of 
necessary to bring down the copper in greater] black-lead. If the same operation is per- 
quantity, cyanide of potassium is added—! formed on a medal that has been au some 
such treatment being similar to that of the/ days, or upon one that bas been polished, a 
brass before described. different, but very brilliant tint is produced. 
The color is between red and brown. The 
richness of color thus produced is by many 
preferred to the true dark brown. 

3776, Chinese Bronze. Take 2 ounces 
each verdigris and yermilion ; 5 ounces each 
alum and sal-ammoniae, all in fine powder, 
and sufficient vinegar to make a paste; then 
spread it over the surface of the copper, pre- 
effected by the action of some substance | viously well cleaned and = brightened; uni- 
which combines with and changes the nature | formly warm the article by the fire, and after- 
of the surface of the metal. The application, wards well wash and dry it, when, if the tint 
of powdered bronzing substances, made to| be not deep enough, the process may be re- 
adhere by sizing, &c., to the surface of other} peated. The addition of a little sulphate of 
material than metal, such as wood, plaster, !/copper inclines the color to a chestnut 
&c., is termed surface bronzing. (See Nos.) brown; and a little borax to a yellowish 
3382, §'c.) brown, Much employed by the Chinese for 

3772. Brown Bronzes for Medals, | copper tea-urns. 

&c. Take a wine-glass of water, and add to} 8777. Carbonate of Iron Bronze. 
it 4 or 5 drops nitric acid; with this solution! Beautiful tints are produced by using plate- 
wet the medal (which ought to have been, powder or rouge. After moistening with wa- 
previously well cleaned from oil or grease), ter, it is applied and treated in precisely the 
and then allow it to dry; when dry impart) same manner as the plumbago. (See No, 
to it a gradual and equable get, by which | 3775.) 

the surface will be darkened in proportion to| 3778. Black Bronzes. <A very dark 
the heat applied. colored bronze may be obtained by using a 

38773. Bronzing with Crocus. Make! little sulphuretted alkali (sulphuret of am- 
a thin paste of crocus and water; Jay this) monia is best). The face of the medal is 
paste on the face of the medal, which must’ washed over with the solution, which should 
then be put into an oven, or laid on an iron) be dilute, and the medal dried at a gentle 

late over a slow fire; when the paste is per- heat, and afterwards polished) with a hard 
ectly reduced to powder, brush it offand lay hair brush. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas is 
on another coating; at the same time quicken | sometimes employed to give this black bronze, 
the fire, taking care that the additional heat) bnt the effect of it is not so good, and the gas 
is uniform; as soon as the second application: is very deleterious when breathed. In these 
of paste is thoroughly dried, brush it off. | bronzes the surface of the copper is converted 
The medal being now effectually secured | into a sulphuret. : 
from grease, which often occasions failures in| 8778, German Method of Bronzing 
bronzing, coat it a third time, but add to the; Brass Black. There are two methods of 
strength of the fire, and sustain the heat for, procuring a black lacquer upon the surface of 
a considerable time; a little experience will brass. The one which is that usually em: 
soon enable the operator to decide when the) ployed for optical and scientific iustruments, 
medal may be withdrawn; the third coating! consists in first polishing the object with 
being removed, the surface will Uae a Tripoli, then washing it with a mixture com- 
beautiful brown bronze. If the bronze is posed of 1 part nitrate of tin and 2 parts 
deemed too light the process can be repeated. | chloride of gold, and, after allowing this wash 

3774. Bronzing with Black-Lead. to remain on for about 12 or 15 minutes, 
After the medal bas been well cleaned from) wiping it off with a linen cloth. An excess 
wax or grease, by washing it in a little! of acid increases the intensity of the tint. In 
eaustic alkali, brush some = black-lead over!the other method, copper turnings are dis- 
the face of it, and then heat it in the same, solved in nitrie_acid until the acid is satura- 
way as described in No, 3773 for crocus; ora ted; the objects are immersed in the solution, 
thin paste of black-lead may be used, and the! cleaned. and subsequently heated moderately 
processes already referred to be repeated until; over a charcoal fire. This process must. be 
the desired brown tint ix obtained. In this‘ repeated in order to produce a black color, as 
kind of bronze a little hematitic iron ore, the first trial only gives a deep green; when 
which has an unctuous feel, may be brushed the desired color is’ attained, the finishing 
over the face of the bronze, by which a touch is given by polishing with olive oil. 
beautiful lustre is imparted to it, and acon-; 3780, Black Bronzes. Many metallic 
siderable variety in the shade may be ob-j| solutions, such as weak acid solutions of 
tained. Inthe brown bronzes the copper is platinum, gold, palladium, antimony, ete., 
slightly oxidized on the surface. will impart a dark color to the surface of 

3775. Plumbago Bronze. This bronze medals when they are dipped into them, The 
is obtained by brushing the surface of the medal, after being dipped into the metallic se- 
medal with plumbago, then placing it on a lution, is to be well washed and brushed. In 
clear fire till it is made too hot to be touched, | such bronzes the metals contained in the so- 
and applying a plate brush so soon as it ceases, ution are precipitated upon the face of the 
to be hot enough to burn the brush. A few) copper medal, which effect is accompanied 
strokes of the brush will preduce a dark; by a partial solution of the copper, 
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YONZ1INg. This is the process 
of giving a bronze-like or an antique 
metallic appearance to the surface of copper, 
brass, and other metals. This is generally 
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$781. Green Bronzes for Figures] of sulphate of copper. According to the pro- 
and Busts. Green brouzes require u little; portions observed between the zinc and the 
more time than those already described. | copper in the composition of the brass article, 
They depend upon the formation of an so will the tints obtained vary. In many in- 
acetate, carbonate, or other green salt of cop- | stances it requires the employment of a slight 

er upon the surface of the medal. Steeping degree of friction with @ resinous or waxy 
for soine days in a strong solution of common varnish, to bring out the wavy appearance 
salt will give a partial bronzing which is very | characteristic of moire, which is also singular. 
beautiful, and, if wasbed in water and allowed | ly enhanced by dropping a few iron nails into 
to dry slowly, is very permanent. Sal am-; the bath. 
moniac may be substituted for common salt.| 3786. French Bronze. An _ eminent 
Even a strong solution of sugar, alone, or) Parisian sculptor makes use of a mixture of 
with a little acetic or oxalic acid, will produce | 4 ounce sal-ammoniac, § ounce common salt, 
a green bronze; so also will exposure to the|1 ounce spirits of bartshorn, and 1 imperial 
fumes of dilute acetic acid, to weak fumes) quartof vinegar. A good result will also be 
of hydrochloric acid, and to several other; obtained by substituting an additional § ounce 
vapors. A dilute solution of ammonia al-, sal-ammoniac,.instead of the spirits of harts- 
lowed to dry upon the copper surface will horn. The piece of metal, being well cleaned, 
leave a green tint, but not very permanent. {is to bo rubbed with one of these solutions, 

3782. Bronzing with Bleaching and then dried by friction with a clean brush. 
Powder. LElectrotypes may be bronzed, If the hue be found too pale at the end of 2 
green, having the appearance of ancient, or 3 days, the operation may be repeated. It 
bronze, by a very simple process, Take aiis found to be more advantageous to operate 
small portion of bleaching powder (chloride of in the sunshine than in the shade. 
lime), place it in the bottom of a dry vessel,| 3787. To Bronze Copper with Sul- 
and suspend the medal over it, and cover the! phur. When objects made of copper are 
vessel; in a short time the medal will acquire ; Immersed in melted sulphur mixed with lamp- 
a green coating, the depth of which may be| black, the objects so treated obtain the ap- 
regulated by the quantity of bleaching pow- | pearance of bronze, and can be polished swith: 
der used, or the time that the medal is/ out losing that aspect. 
suspended in its fumes; of course, any sort of} 8788. Antique Bronze. Dissolve 1 
vessel, or any means by which the electro-| ounce sal-ammonia,, 3 ounces cream of tars 
type may be exposed to the fumes of the} tar, and 6 ounces common salt, in 1 pint hot 
powder, will answer the purpose; a few) water; then add 2 ounces nitrate of copper, 
grains of the powder is all that is required. | dissolved in § pint water; mix well, and apply 
According as the medal is clean or tarnished, | it repeatedly to the article, placed in a dam 
dry or wet, when suspended, different tints, | situation, by means of a brush moistene 
with different degrees of adhesion, will be ob- therewith. This produces a very antique 
tained. effect. 

3783. Fine Green Bronze. Dissolve; 3789, Antique Bronze. Rub the medal 
2 ounces verdigris and 1 ounce sal-ammoniac! with a solution of sulphuret of potassium, 
in 1 pint vinegar, and dilute the mixture; then dry. This produces the appearance of 
with water until it tastes but slightly metallic, ! antique bronze very exactly. 
when it must be boiled for a few minutes,; 3790. Bronzing Liquids for Tin Cast- 
and filtered for use. Copper medals, &c., pre- ings, Wash them over, after being well 
viously thoroughly cleaned from grease and | cleaned and wiped, with a solution of 1 part 
dirt, are to be steeped in the liquor at the’ sulphate of iron, and 1 part sulphate of cope 
boiling point, until the desired effect is pro-! per, in 20 parts water; afterwards with a s0- 
duced. Care must be taken not to keep them lution of 4 parts verdigris in 11 of distilled 
in the solution too Jong. When taken out,’ vinegar; Jeave for an hour to dry, and then 
they should be carefully washed in bot water, | polish with a soft brush and crocus. - 
and well dried. Gives an autique appearance. | 3791, To Bronze Iron Castings. 

38784. To Bronze Brass Orange, Tron castings may be bronzed by thorough 
Greenish Grey and Violet Tint. ‘An! cleaning (sce No, 3641) and subsequent ime 
orange tint, inclining to gold, is produced by, mersion in @ solution of sulphate of copper, 
first polishing the brass, and then plunging it} when they acquire a coat of the latter metal, 
for a few seconds into a neutral solution of, They must be then washed in water. 
crystallized acetate of copper, care being! 3792, Surface Bronzing. This term is 
taken that the solution is completely destitute‘ applied to the process of yu araNg to the 
of all free acid, and possesses a warn temper- | surfaces of figures of wood, plaster of Paris, 
ature. Dipped into a bath of copper, the &¢., a metallic appearance. This is done by 
resulting tint is a greyish green, while a beau- first giving them a coat of oil or size varnish, 
tiful violet is obtained by immersing it for a’ and when this is nearly dry, applying with & 
single instant in a solution of chlonde of an-; dabber of cotton or a camel-har pencil, any 
timony, and rubbing it with a stick covered) of the metallic bronze powders; or the powe 
with cotton. The temperature of the brass’ der may be placed ina little bag of muslin, 
at the time the operation is in progress has a and dusted over the surface, and afterwards 
great influence upon the beauty and delicacy , finished off with a wad of linen, The surface 
of the tint; in the last instance it should be | must be afterwards varnished. 
heated to a degree So as just to be tulerable to! 3793. To Bronze Paper. Paper is 
the touch. bronzed by mixing the powders up with & 

3785. Moire Bronze. A moire appear-| little gum and water, and afterwards burnish- 
ance, vastly superior to that usually seen, is}ing. The paper used should contain sufficient 
produced by boiling the object in a solution | sizing not to absorb the gum- : 
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3794. Beautiful Red Bronze Powder. 
Mix together sulphate of copper, 100 parts 5 
carbonate of soda, 6 parts; apply heat until 
they unite into a mass, then cool, powder, and | 
add copper filings, 15 parts; well mix, and} 
keep them at a white heat for 20 minutes, 
then cool, powder, wash thoroughly with 
water, and dry. 

8795. Gold Colored Bronze Powder. 
Verdigris, 8 ounces; tutty powder, 4 ounces; 
borax and nitre, each 2 ounces; bichloride of 
mercury, $ ounce; make them into a paste | 
with oil, and fuse them together. Used ini 
japanning asa gold color. Or: Grind Dutch! 
foil or pure gold leaf to an impalpable powder. 
(See Nos, 2491 and 2517.) 

8796. Silver White Bronze Powder. 
Melt together lL ounce each bismuth and tin. 
then add 1 ounce running quicksilver; cool 
and powder. 

3797. Graham’s Quick Bronzing Li- 

uids. The following 19 receipts are prepara- 
tions for brouzing brass, copper, and zine, by 


aimple immersion. Their action is imme- 
diate, | 

8798. Black or Brown Bronzing for 
Brass, or Zinc. Dissolve 5 


Copper 
drachms nitrate of iron in J pint water. Or: 5; 
drachins perchloride of iron in L pint water. 
A black may also be obtained from 10 ounces 
muriate of arsenic in 2 pints permuriate of 
jron, and 1 pint water. 

3799. Brown or Red Bronzing for. 
Brass. Dissolve 16 drachins nitrate of iron, | 
and 16 drachms hyposulphite of soda, in 1 pint 
water, Or: 1 drachm nitrie acid may be sub- | 
etituted for the nitrate of iron. 

8800. Red-Brown Bronzing for Brass. 
Dissolve 1 ounce nitrate of copper, and 1) 
ounce oxalic acid, in 1 pint water, brought 
to the boil, and then cooled. Or: 1 pint, 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium and 3 
drachins nitric acid. This latter is slow in 
action, taking an hour to produce good re- 
sults. 

3801. Dark Brown Bronzing for 
Brass. Mix 1 ounce cyanide of potassium, 
-and 4 drachins nitric acid, with 1 pint water. 

3802, Red Bronzing for Brass, Mix’ 
30 grains tersulphite of arsenic, 6 drachms so- 
lution ofspearlash, and 1 pint water. 

3803. Orange Bronzing for Brass. 
Mix 1 drachin potash solution of sulphur with: 
1 pint water. | 

3804. Olive Green Bronzing for 
Brass. Dissolve 1 pint permuriate of iron in 
2 pints water. 

3805. Slate-Colored Bronzing for 
Brass. Dissolve 2 drachms sulphocvanide | 
of potassium, and 5 drachms perchloride of 
iron, in L pint water, 

3806. Blue Bronzing for Brass. 
20 drachins hyposulphite of soda with 1 pint: 
Water. 

3807. Steel-Grey Bronzing for Brass, 
or Copper. Mix 1 ounce muriate of arsenic. 
with L pint water, and use ata heat not less— 
than 1s0° Fahr. 

3808. Dark Drab Bronzing for Cop-' 
per. This is prepared by adding 2 drachmes 
sulphoevanide of potassium to the mixture , 
given in No. 8807, Or: mix 1 ounce sulphate 
of copper, 1 ounce hyposulphite of soda, 2 


drachuis hydrochloric acid, and 1 pint water. , 


of any solution of copper. 
chlorate of copper is found to answer best, 
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8809. Bright Red Bro for Cop- 
per. Mix 2 drachms sulphide of antimony, 
and 1 ounce pearlash, in 1 pint water. 

3810. Dark Red‘ Bronzing for Cop- 
per. Dissolve 1 drachm sulphur, and 1 ounce 
pearlash, in 1 pint water. 

3811. Dark Grey Bronzing for Zinc. 
Mix 1 drachin protochloride of tin, and i 
druchin sulphocyanide of potassium, with 1 
pint water. Or: Dissolve I drachm each sul- 
phate of copper and muriate of iron, in 2 pints 
water. A similar effect may be obtained by 
mixing muriate of lead with water to the con- 
sistency of cream. 

3812. Green-Grey Bronzing for Zinc. 
Dissolve § drachin muriate of iron in 1 pint 
water. 

3813. Red Bronzing for Zinc. Use 
garancine (inadder-red) infusion boiling bot. 

3814. Copper-Colored Bronzing for 
Zinc. Agitate the articles in a solution of 8 
drachmns sulphate of copper, and 8 drachms 
hy posulphite of soda, in 1 pint water. 

8815. Copper-Colored Bronzing for 
Zinc Plates. Make a solution of 4 drachms 
sulphate of copper, and 4 drachms pearlash, in 
1 pint water. Immerse the zine plate in it, 
connected at one end with a plate of copper, 


| ax represented in Fig. I, No. 3665. This, it 


will be seen, induces a galvanic current, and 
is electroplating on a small seale. 

3816. Purple Bronzing for Zinc. 
merse in a boiling infusion of logwood. 

3817. Larkin’s Bronzing Fluids for 
Alloys of a Silvery-Grey Color. Mr. 
Larkin states that, for the purpose of render- 
ing alloys which are of a silvery-grey color, 
perfectly suitable as substitutes for copper, 
bronze, brass, and other metals, the color 
proper to the metals which they are intended 
to substitute is imparted to them by means 
The hydro- 


Im- 


and is employed as directed in the five follow- 
Ing receipts. 

3818. Directions for Using Larkin’s 
Bronzing Fluids. In either of these meth- 
ods of coloring, a solution of sal-ammoniac 
may be substituted for the liquid ammonia. 
The quantiles of each ingredient have not 
been stated, as these depend upon the nature 
of the alloy, the shade or hue desired, and the 
durability required. The bluish-bronze color 
may be superadded to the red or copper color, 
whereby a beautiful light color is produced on 
the prominent parts of the article bronzed, or on 
the parts from which the blackish-bronze color 
may have been rubbed off. These new alloys 
may be used as substitutes for various metals 
now In general use, such as iron, lead, tin, or 


| copper, in pipes and tubes; and bronze, brass, 
Mix, and copper, In machinery and inanufactories, 


as well as for most of the other purposes for 
which more expensive metals are employed. 

3819, Blackish Bronze Coloring. 
For giving silvery-grey alloys a Dblackish- 
bronze color, they are treated with a solution 
of hydrochlorate of copper diluted with a con- 
siderable quantity of water, and a small quan. 
tity of nitric acid may be added. 

3820. Lead or Copper Coloring. Tae 
impart a lead or copper color, add to the so 
lution of hydrochlorate of copper, liquid am 
mous aud a little acetic acid. The sa 
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of copper may be dissolved in the liquid am- 
monia. 

3821. Antique Bronze Coloring. To 
impart a brass or antique bronze color, either 
of the three followmg means may be adupt- 
ed:—A_ solution of copper, with some acetic 
acid. Or:—The means before deseribed for 
copper color, with a large proportion of liquid 
ainuionia. Or:—Water acidulated with nitric 
acid’ by which beautiful bluish shades may 
be produced. It must be observed, however, 
this last process can only be properly employ- 
ed on the alloys which contain a portion of 
copper. 

822. Drab Bronze for Brass. Brass 
obtains a very beautiful drab bronze by being 
worked in moulders’ damp sand for a short 
time and brushed up. ° 


3823. To Make Bronze Powder for 
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by a few gentle taps. The article is next 
heated, to dry the silicate, and the bronze be- 
comes firmly attached. Probably, in the case 
of porceluin, biscuit, or stoneware, some 
chemical union of the silicate will take place, 
but in other cases the water-glass will only 
tend to make the bronze powder adhere 
to the surface. After the heating, the bronze 
may be polished or burnished with agate 
tools. 

3828, Browning for Gun Barrels. 
Mix 1 ounce each aqua-fortis and sweet spirits 
of nitre; 4 ounces powdered blue vitriol; 2 
ounces tincture of iron, and water, 14 pints; 
agitate until dissolved. 

Or: Blue vitriol and sweet spirits of nitre, 
of each 1 ounce; water, 1 pint; dissolve as 
last. 

Or: Mix equal parts of butter of antimony 


Plaster Casts, &c. To a solution of soda-, and sweet oil, and apply the mixture to the 


soap in linseed oil, cleared by straining, add 
a mixture of 4 pints sulphate of copper solu- 
tion, and 1 pint sulphate of iron solution, 
which precipitates a metallic soap of a pecn-| 
liar bronze hue; wash with cold water, strain, 
and dry to powder. 

3824. To Bronze Plaster Casts, &c. 
The powdered soap of the last receipt is thus 
applied: Boil 3 pounds pure linseed oil with 
12 ounces finely powdered litharge; strain 
through a coarse canvas cloth, and allow to 
stand until clear; 15 ounces of this soap var- 
nish, mixed with 12 ounces metallic soap 
powder (see last receipt), and 5 ounces fine 
white wax, are to be melted together at a 
gentle heat in a porcelain basin, by means of 
a water-bath, and allowed to remain for a 
tine in a melted state to expel any moisture 
that it may contain; it is then applied with a 
brush to the surface of the plaster previously 
heated to 200° Fahr., being careful to lay it 
on smoothly, and without filling up any small 
indentations of the plaster design. Place it 
fora tew days in a cool place; and, as soon 
as the smell of the soap varnish has gone off, 
rub the surface over with cotton ol or fine 
linen rag, and variegated with a few streaks 
of metal sowder or shell gold. Small ob- 
jects may be dipped in the melted mixture, 
and exposed to the heat of a fire till thor- 
oughly penetrated and evenly coated with it. 

3825. To Make Bronzing for Wood. 
Grind separately to a fine powder, Prussian 
blue, chrome yellow, raw umber, lampblack, 
and clay, and mix in such proportions as will 
produce a desired dark green hue; then mix 
with moderately strong glue size. 

3826. To Bronze Wood. First coat 
the clean wood with a mixture of size and 
lampblack ; then apply two coats of the green 
colored sizing in the last receipt; and lastl 
with bronze powcer, such as powdered Dutch 
foil, mosaie gold, &c¢., laid on with a brush. 
Finish with a thin solution of Castile soap ; 
and, when dry, rub with a soft woolen cloth. 

3827. To Bronze Porcelain, Stone- 
ware, and Composition Picture Frames. 
A bronzing process, applicable to porcelain, 
stoneware, and composition picture and look- 
ing-glass frames is jerbened as follows: The 
articles are first done over with a thin solution | 
of water-glass (see No. 2416) by the aid of a 
soft brush. 


iron previously warmed. 

8829. To Brown Gun Barrels. The 
gun barrel to be browned must be first pol- 
ished and then rubbed with whiting to remove 
all oily matter. Its two ends should be stop. 
ped with wooden rods, which serve as handles, 
and the touch-hole filled with wax. Then rub 
on the solution (see last receipt) with a linen 
rag or sponge till the whole surface Is equally 
moistened. Let it remain till the next day, 
then rub it off with a stiff brush. The liquid 
may be again applied until a proper color is 
produced. When this is the case, wash in 
pearlash water, and afterwards in clean water, 
and then polish, either with the burnisher or 
with bees’ wax; or apply a coat of shellac 


varnish. (See No. 2954.) 
Chemical Manipulations. 
Some of the operations employed in 
the preparation and use of chemicals have al- 
ready been given at the commencement of this 
book (see No.1); but, as the work progressed, 
it was deemed advisable, for the sake of 
greater precision, to add further directions for 
special manipulations, and descriptions of in- 
dispensable apparatus. 

3831. Separating Funnels. These aro 
glass funnels furnished with a stop-cock, and 
are used for separating mixed fluids of differ- 
ent densities. The mixed liquid is poured in- 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


to the funnel, and, after sufficient time has 
been allowed for the heavier liquid to settle, 
Bronze powder is then dusted on, | it can be drawn off by opening the stop-cock, 
and any excess not adherent is knocked off; closing it immediately atter the heavy liquid 
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has passed. Fig. 1 represents a separating | 
funnel, such as is used for ordinary purposes ; 
but for separating a mixed liquid containing | 
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nite, &c., are greatly injured by heat, and 
must be filtered or decanted after repose. 
8835. To Filter Vegetable Infusions. 


ether or other volatile fluid, a funnel, closed | In many iustances vegetable infusions and 
with a stopper similar in construction to Fig. , decoctions may be clarified by defecation and 
2, is employed to prevent evaporation while decantation of the clear liquid. A convenient 


the Leavier liquid is settling. Por very small 
quantities a pipette (see No, 3832) is the best j 
instrument. 2 

3832. Pipettes. These are glass instru- 
ments used for measuring liquids in) drops, | 
and so constructed that the flow of the liquid 
from them is under the complete oa of 
the operator, They-may be made in 
any form which may be suggested to 
adapt them to special purposes; but 
pipettes for general use are usually 
constructed as follows: Fig. 1 is an 
ordinary pipette, and consists ofa small 
evlinder of glass with an upper and 
lower tube, the lower end terminating 
in a fine orifice for the discharge of 
the fluid, and the upper end adapted 
for the finger or thumb, by which the 
outward flow can be instantly arrested, 
This is filled by the suction of the 
mouth. Fig. 2 is made on the same 
principle, having a fine orifice (0), and 
a thumb-hole (a), but titted with a 
mouth and stopper on the upper side, 
for convenience of filling, or insert- Fiq.1 
ing a measured quantity of liquid. The = *" 
lower side being flat, to allow of the instru | 
ment being laid down without risk of waste 
of contents. 


| 
| 


Fig. 2. 


method of straining, When that is necessary, 
is by securing the corners of a square piece of 
flannel to a frame, which can be laid over the 
mouth of a pan; or by laving the flannel 
across the mouth of a coarse hair-sieve. Con- 
centrated infusions and = decoctions, being 
usually weak tinctures, may be filtered as 
tinctures. (See No. 17.) Viscid vegetablo 
solutions may be clarified (see No. 1357); or 
may be made to filter rapidly by the addition 
of acetic, sulphuric, or other strong acid. 

3836. To Filter Corrosive Liquids. 
Strong acids, &c., are filtered through pow- 
dered glass or siliceous sand, supported on 
pebbles in the throat of a glass funnel, or 
through asbestos placed in the same manner. 

3837. To Filter Precipitates. When 
filtration is employed to separate precipitated 
matter from the solution in elieh it Is sus. 
pended, the filtering medium should be such 
that the powder may be easily reclanned from 
it with as little loss as possible. Linen or 
smooth bibulous paper are the best for this 
purpose, A camel-hair pencil should be used, 
if needed, in preference to a knife, to remove 
adhering powder from a filter, and the pre- 
¢ipitate should) be first washed down the 
sides of the filter by a small stream of water, 
80 as to collect the most of it to one spot at 
the bottom. 

The first runnings in filtration should al- 
ways be returned to the filter. 

3838. Bunsen’s Method of Rapid 
Filtration. A great deal of time is frequent- 
ly lost. In washing precipitates, by having to 
wait for the liquid to pass through a filter. 


| Bunsen’s improvement consists in fixing the 
A pipette affords also a ready means of, filtering funnel air-tight, by means of a per- 
keparating two liquids, too small in quanti- forated cork in the neck of a bottle which 
ty to allow of separation by decantauion or, lias an opening counected with the receiver 
other methods usually employed. To this. of an air-punp. By exhausting the air in the 
end, the upper or lower stratum of the mixed: bottle, the liquid will run faster through the 
liquids (oil and water, for instance), may be! filter in proportion to the diminution of the 
drawn by the mouth into the pipette; or the pressure in the bottle. Comparative experi- 
Whole may be sucked into the pipette, and! ments, some made according to the old. and 
the lower stratuin allowed to flow out. lothers according to the new method, showing 
Graduated pipettes of Various forins, espe- that the filtration, washing, and drying of a 
cially useful in acidimetry, &e., will be found. precipitate, which took 7 hours by the old 
described in No. &2.) These instruments are plan, could) be performed, by filtration into 
also useful, and in many cases indispensable, an exhausted bottle, in 13 minutes. 
in conducting delicate tests, | 3839. Filtering Powders. Iu many 
3833. Goniometer. An instrument causes a liquid will not readily become trans- 
used for measuring the angles of crystals. i parent by siiaply passing through the filter; 
The only accurate and simple instrument of hence has ariveu the use of filtering powders, 
this kind is the reflective goniometer invented: substances which rapidly choke up the pores 
by Dr. Wollaston. of the media ina siflicient degree to make 
3834. To Filter Vegetable Juices. 'the fluid pass clear. These powders should 
These showd be allowed to deposit their fecu- | not be in too fine a state cf division, nor used 
lous matter before filtration, The supernatant: in large quantifies, as they then wholly choke 


liquid will often be found quite clear; when 
this is not the case, filtration will be necessary 
through coarse filtering paper. (Sec No. 17.) 
Some vegetable juices can be made clear 
simply by heating them to PR0- to 2000 Fahr., | 
by which their albumen becomes coagulated. 

Others admit of clarification m the same 
manner as syrups. (See No. 1357.) Many of 


up the filter, and absorb a darge quantity of 
the Jiquid. For some liquids these sub- 
xtunces are ciiploved) for the purpose of 
decoloring or whitening them. Tn such cases, 
itis preferable first to pass the fluid through 
a laver of the substance in course powder, 
from which it will run but slightly eontami- 
nated into the filters: or, if the substance be 


thesc, again, such as hemlock, heubane, aco- | mixed with the whole body of the liquid, te 
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pass it through some coarser medium, to re- | the filter again sinks below the tube a, and 
move the cruder portion, before allowing it to allows the flow to be resumed until again 
run into the filter. Fuller’s earth, pipe clay, | ee as before. (See No, 17, Fig. 6.) 

or potter’s clay, washed, dried without heat,| 8841. Chemical Washing. When pre 
and reduced to coarse powder, are used to cipitation takes place, the deposit requires to 
filter and bleach oils. undergo eauleoration, or cleansing from the 

Fuller's earth or clay, 1 part, and 2 parts, liquid from which it was precipitated. With 
fine silicious sand, first separately wnstiod and heavy and bulky precipitates, this is done by 
drained, then mixed together and dried, con-| repeated washing, and, after the deposit hes 
stitutes a filtering powder well adapted for again settled, decantation of the supernatant 
glutinous oils. liquid (see No, 3847); but when the powder 

Granulated animal charcoal, sifted and _ is light, and separates with less facility from 
fanned free from duct, is used to filter and | the liquid, the washing is better performed by 
bleach syrups and vegetable solutions. a continuous streain of water passing through 

Carbonate of magnesia and powdered glass, | a filter on which the precipitate has been pre- 
or pumice stone, are used for filtering weak | viously collected. The apparatus employed 
alcoholic solutions of essential oils, and in the | for a self-feeding filter (see No, 3840) is ac. 
preparation of perfumed waters. (See Nos. | mirably adapted irc a ages Liririation, 
976, 1029, 1080, and 101.) or the separation of soluble matter frem an 

3840. Self-Feeding Filter. It is usu- insoluble powder, can be performed in the 
ally a matter of more or less importance in same way. (See Nos, 14, 28, and 32.) 
filtration, that the filter should be kept full.; 8842. Chemical Drying. In order to 
To effect this requires unremitting attention, deprive chemical substances of water or moist- 
which, when the filtration occupies a consid- | ure, the simplest means is evaporation. This 
may be performed either by merely exposure 
in open shallow vessels to the natural action of 
a dry atmosphere, called spontaneous evapora- 
tion; or by the application of heat, either di- 
rectly or by @ water-bath, &e. (sce No. 1.); 
this is not always advisable or necessary, as 
some substances undergo change by heat, and 
‘must be dried by other means. By enclosing 
| the substance to be dried in a box or drying- 
chamber in which is placed an open vessel 
containing strong sulphuric acid or chlorice 
of calcium, the strong affinity for water that 
these substances possess, keeps the air per- 
feetly dry, and absorbs the moisture from it as 
fast as the water evaporates from the material 
which is being dried. The water of ervstal- 
line bodies is usually driven out by exposing 
the crystals in a capsule or evaporating dish 
to heat, only just suficient being applied to 
effect the purpose, Some crystals part with 
their water of crystallization spontancously 
by exposure to the air, crumbling into pow- 
der; such crystals are called effllorescent, to 
distinguish them from those deliquescent erys- 
talline bodies which spantaneously liquefy or 
dissolve in their own water of crystallization. 
Others will yield their water in an artificially 
dried atmosphere, as above stated; while 
many have sufficient affinity for water to re- 
tain it until driven off by heat, more or less 
intense. Crystalline substances which have 
been deprived of the water of crystallization, 
that is, have undergone desiccation, are said 
to be dry. 

3843. Decarbonization. This operation 
is performed on cast iron, to convert it into 
steel or soft iron. The articles to be decar- 
bonized are packed in finely-powdered hema- 
tite, or native oxide of iron, to which iron 
filings are often added, and exposed for some 
time to a strong red heat, by which the excess 


erable time, is at least tedious. By the use 
of a simple apparatus, this is avoided, and 
filtration will continue, without any personal 
attention, until the operation is complete. A 
bottle or jar, of sufficient capacity to contain 
the liquid to be filtered, is placed in a conve- 
nient position, above the dent of the filter 
(see illustration); through the cork, which 
must fit air-ti7ht, are inserted two bent tubes; 
one end of the tube b must reach nearly to 
the bottom of the jar, the other end descend- 
ing deep into the filter; the tube a terminates 
at one end just below the cork of the jar, the 
outer end being acjusted in the filter at the 
height which it is desired that the liquid shall 
be kept at in the filter. The apparatus is set)of carbon is abstracted or burnt out. The 
in working order by sucling the liquid into) process somewhat resembles annealing or 
the tube b, so as to fill it. The liquid will | cementation. 

continue to flow until its surface in the filter} 8844. Decoloration. The blanching or 
rises sufficiently to reach to and close the end | loss of the natural color of any substance. 
of the tube a, cutting off the ingress of air|/Syrups, and many animal, vegetable, and 
into the bottle, and thus stopping the further | saline solutions, are decolored or whitened by 
flow, until, by the falling of the filtrate into| agitation with animal charcoal, and subse- 
the vessel placed to receive it, the liquid in| quent subsidence or filtration, Many fluids 
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rapidly lose their natural color by exposure; 3850. Ignition. Tha heating of a sub. 
to light, especially the direct rays of the sun.|stance to redness. It is especially resorted 
In this way, castor, nut, poppy, and several;to for the calcination of a substance at a 
other oils are whitened. Fish oils are par-| high degree of heat. (See No. 3849.) 
tially deodorized and decolored by filtration 351. To Bend Glass Tubes. Small 
through animal charcoal. (See No. 33839.) | glass tubes may be bent over the flame of a 
By the joint action of light, air, and moisture, | spirit lamp; for larger tubes, the heat of a 
cottons and linens are commonly bleached. | blow-pipe flame is necessary. The tube 
The peculiar way in which light produces; should be heated to a dull red about an inch 
this effect has never been satisfactorily ex-| cither way beyond the point of curvature, by 
plained. The decoloration of textile fabrics revolving it in the flamo; as soon as the glass 
and solid bodies, generally, is called bleach- | begins to yield, bend the tube very gradually 
ing. | until curved as desired. Stopping one end of 
3845. Defecation. In chemistry, the, the tube, and blowing into the other while 
separation of a liquid from its lees, dregs, or, bending it, will prevent wrinkling or collaps- 
impurities. This is usually performed by | ing at the point of curvature. It requires 
subsidence and decantation, and is commonly , some tact to bend a tube with an even curve 
applied to the purification of saline solutions, and without collapsing its sides; and it is 
on the large scale, in preference to filtration, recommended by an experienced chemist to 
than which it is both more expeditious and use a Bunsen bumer, having the extremity 
inexpensive. flattened out so as to give a short and thin, 
3846. Neutralization. Tle admixture but broad flane, something hike the flame of 
of an alkali or base with an acid in such pro- an ordinary gas burner. The tube is placed 
portions that neither shall predominate. A in this flame and turned around until a good 
neutral compound neither turns turmeric pa- heat is given to the tube; it is then withdrawn 
per brown, nor litmus paper red. The term from the flame and bent, when it does so with 
saturation is also applied to complete neutral- a perfect curve and no collapse on the sides of 
ization (see No. 27); but saturation has two. the tube. Of course this is only intended for 
distinct meanings; chemically, it denotes that the smaller tubes, but a tube of one-third: of 
agiven alkali has been neutralized completely an inch and more can be thus bent very 
by an acid, or vice rersa. Pharmaceutically, | readily. 
it implies that a given solvent is charged to| 8852, To Find the Dry Weight of a 
its utmost capacity with an active ingredient; | Pulp or Moist Precipitate. Pulps or pre- 
this pointis, however, xo difficult to determine, | cipitates, such as the metallic colors, chrome 
that the term is scarcely ever applied accu- i yellow, white lead, &c., are of different con- 
rately. | sistence at the top from what they are at or 
3847. Edulcoration. Tho affusion of near the bottom of the vessel in which they 
water on any substance for the purpose of are contained; and the actual weight of the 
removing the portion soluble in that fluid. | precipitate in the dry state can therefore not 
Eduleoration is usually performed by agitating. be arrived at by merely taking a sample from 
or triturating the article with water, and re- | top or hottom, but, in most cases, only guessed 
moving the latter after subsidence, by decan-, at. When, however, the specific gravity of 
tation or filtration. It is the method com-! sucha precipitate in its dry state is known, as 
monly adopted to purify precipitates and other | well as that of the surrounding liquid, the 
powders Which are insoluble in water. operation of obtaining the accurate = dry 
3848. Rectification. A second distilla- | weight of the same while in pulp can be re- 
tion of a fluid, for the purpose of rendering it! duced to the simple manipulation of weighing 
purer. In rectifving aleohol containing wa- it in a vessel, Find the weight of a vessel 
ter, the distillation is conducted at a tempern- | full of the pulp; then weigh the same vessel 
ture high enough to evaporate the ‘igoual and, full of the same liquid that the pulp is moist- 
cause it to distill over into the receiver, but ; ened with, and note down the difference be- 
not high enough to boil the water, the greater’ tween the weights. Next divide this differ- 
part of which, therefore, remains behind in! ence of weight by the difference between the 
the body of the still. It is dificult to obtain | specific gravities of the pulp and the liquid ; 
an anhydrous product. without employing, lastly add this quotient to the difference of 
some agent having a strong attinity for water. | weight already noted down, and the sum will 
3849. Calcination. The separation or, be the dry weight of the pulp. 
expulsion, by heat, of volatile from fixed 
matter, By this means crystalline salts are 
obtained ina dry or anhy?rous form, by de- 
riving them of their water of crystallization ; Z 
In this particular, the process is similar to Acids. An acid in chemistry i8 any 
desiccation, (Sce No, 12.) Caleination is! electro-negative compound, capable of 
also employed for the ignition of silica, &c., | combining in definite proportions with bases 
in order to render it more easily reducible to, to form salts. Most of the liquid acids pos- 
fragments or powder, sexs & sour taste, and redden litmus paper. 
The operation of calcining is conducted on, The acids have been variously classed by dif- 
the small scale ins platinnm spoons or cruci- ferent writers, as into organic and tnorganice ; 
bles, and heat applied by the flame of a spirit: metallic and non-metallie; orygen aerds, hy- 
lamp, or other appropriate means. When drogen acids, and acids destitute of either of 
large quantities of matter are calcined, metal | these elements; the names being applied ac 
or earthenware erucibles and the heat ef a, cording to the kingdom of nature, or class of 
furnace are employed. Charcoal is thus ob- bodies to which the radical belonged, or after 
tained from wood, bone-black from bones, &c. ithe clement which was presumed to be the 
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acidifying principle. Acids are in various! When 4 parts water are suddenly mixed with 
forms; some are gaseous, as carbonic acid; 1 part sulphurie acid, the temperature of the 
kome are liquid, as nitric and acetic acid; mixture rises to about 800° Fahr. Whilst 4 
others are solid, as citric and oxalic acid; parts pounded ice mixed with 1 part. acid, 
others ugain under peculiar conditions assume | sinks the thermometer to some degrees below 
nore than one of these forms, Acids, which’ zero, Sulphuric acid boils and distills over at 
are soluble or liquid, are corrosive, and more 620° Fahr., and freezes at about 20° below 
or less poisonous when concentrated. They zero. The salts formed by the union of 
change vegetable blues to red and neutralize sulphuric acid with a base are called sc1L- 
the effects of alkalies on vegetable blues and’ PHATES. 
yellows. Most of the acids are soluble in| 8855. To Obtain Commercial Sul- 
water in all proportions; they neutralize the: phuric Acid. This is commonly called oil 
alkalies, effervesce with the carbonates, and of vitriol, and has a specific gravity not less 
combine with the bases generally, forming than 1.840, nor more than 1.845. It was first 
compounds called salts. The methods for es- obtained by the distillation of green vitriol 
timating the strength or neutralizing power (sulphate of iron), but it isnow made by bring- 
of acids, as well as the streneth of their so- ing the fumes of sulphurous acid (see No. 
lutions, will be found under ACIDIMETRY, No, 3265) into contact with those evolved from a 
78. The names of the acids end either in’ mixture of nitre and oil of vitriol, so that the 
-icor -ous; the former being given to that con- | former becomes oxidized at the expense of the 
taining the larger portion of the electro-nega- Matter. This process is conducted in a series 
tive clement, or oxygen, and the latter to’ of leaden chambers, having a little water on 
that containing the smaller quantity. As the floor, to absorb the acid, and so arranged 
sulphuric acid, an acid of sulphur, containing as to prevent the loss of gas. As soon as the 
3 atoms of oxygen; sulphurows acid, another, water is found to have acquired a@ specific 
sulphur acid, containing only 2 atoms of oxy-) gravity @f 1.850 to 1.450, it 1s drawn off, and 
gen. When a base forms more than 2 acid concentrated (see No. 8) in leaden boilers to 
compounds with oxygen, the Greek preposi- a density of 1.659 to 1.700; after which it is 
tion Aypo is added to that contaming the furtherconcentrated in green glass or platinum 
smaller portion, as hyposulphurie and hypo- retorts until the specific gravity reaches 1.842 
sulphurous acids. The prepositions per, hyper, .to 1.844. When cold, the clear acid is put 
ad the syllable ory are also pretixed to the. into carboys (large globular bottles of green 
names of acids when itis intended to denote glass) packed securely with straw in stron 
an increase of oxygen, as hypernitrous acid, wooden cases, the neck being left concil 
perchloric acid, oxymuriatic acid, &e. The! for convenience in obtaining the acid without 
prefix hydro to the name of an acid denotes | unpacking. 
that the acid combination iy with hydrogen,! 3856, Anhydrous Sulphuric Acid. 
and not with oxygen. All the strong liquid Anhydrous or dry sulphuric acid is obtained 
acids should be kept in glass bottles, furnished by heating Nordhausen acid (see No, 385e) in 
with perfectly tight ground-glass stoppers; a glass retort connected with a well-cooled 
glass vessels: should) be used in measuring receiver, ; 
them, and they should be dispensed in. stop- ! It is also prepared in the following manner: 
ered vials. Flnoriec acid must be kept in a'2 parts strongest oil of vitriol are gradually 
bottle made of lead, silver, platinum, or pure! added to 3. parts anhydrous phosphoric acid, 
gutta-percha, as it acts readily on glass. In) contained in retort surrounded by a freezing 
the combination of acids with bases to form) mixture; when the compound has become 
salts, distinctive terminations are employed to | brown, the retort is removed from the freezing 
denote the kind of acid present. The name! bath and connected with a receiver which 
of asalt of an acid ending in -ie, terminates in| takes its place in the freezing mixture; 4 
-ate; thus, sulphate of soda, formed from sul-; gentle heat is applied to the retort, when 
phurie acid and soda. The name of a salt of white vapors pass over and condense in the 
an acid ending in -ous, terminates In -ife; as receiver under the form of beautiful silky 
sulphite of lime, formed from sulphurous acid crystals. The product equals in weight that 
and lime. The names of compounds formed | of the phosphorus originally employed. The 
by the union of non-metallic elements, and ‘addition of a few drops of water to these 
certain other bodies, with the metals or with, crystals produces a dangerous explosion, 
each other, terminate in -ide or -uret; thus, | They deliquesce rapidly and fume in the air ; 
sulphide or sulphuret of silver, formed of sil-|introduced into water, they hiss Hike red-hot 
ver and sulphur. (Cooley.) In accordance |iron. They melt at 66% Fahr., and boil at 
with the scope of this work it has been found about 1050°, and do not redden dry litmus 
advisable to omit a number of acids, both: paper. 
simple and compound, of limited practical) 3857. Dilute Sulphuric Acid, The 
use; the selection being confined to acids of; officinal strength of this acid, according to 
more general utility and adaptation to practi-|the U. S. Pharmacopeia, is thus obtained : 
cal purposes. Take 2 troy ounces sulphuric acid; add 
8854. Sulphuric Acid. This is a color- | gradually to it 14 fluid ounces distilled water ; 
less, odorless acid, and highly corrosive | filter through paper, and pass suflicient dis- 
liquid, formed by the union of 1 equivalent of | tilled water through the filter to make the 
sulphur and 3 of oxygen. It is immediately | diluted) acid measure 1 pint. The specifie 
colored by contact with organic matter. It] gravity of this mixture is L.0r2, The officinal 
attracts water so rapidly from the atmosphere, | strength of the British) Pharmacepaia is 
when freely exposed to it, as to absorb $}/somewhat greater; sufficient distilled water 
its weight in 24 hours; and, under continued jis added to 1350 grains sulphuric acid, so that, 
exposure, will absorb 6 times its weight.! after it has been shaken and cooled down te 
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60° Fahr., it measures 1 imperial pint. The'sulphuric acid, heated to nearly its boilin 
rpecitic gravity of this is 1.004. ipoint, and continuing the heat until the dar 
8858. Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid. | color at first) produced disappears, when it 
This is also known as fuming sulphuric acid. should be distilled. Another method is by 
It is a brown, oily liquid, which fumes in the; adding 4 to & of 1 per cent. of sulphate of 
air, is intensely Corrosive, and has a specific ' ammonia to the acid, and heating to ebullition 
gravity of about 1.900, and is chiefly ured for; tor a few minutes. In this way the most 
dissolving indigo. It is prepared by distilling ' impure acid may be rendered absolutely free 
calcined sulphate of iron (green vitriol) in an | from nitric acid and nitrous oxide. 
earthen retort. Arsenic can be got rid of by adding a little 


3859. Table Showi e tage sulphuret of barium, or of copper foil, to the 
of Liquid and a ae in | acid, agitating the mixture well, and, after 


Dilute Acid at Different Densities. repose, decanting or distilling it. 
Saline matter may be removed by simply 


redistilling (reetification.) The distillation 
is best conducted on the small seale, in a 
glass retort containing a few platinum chips, 


Liquid.) Sp. Gr. | Dry. ‘Liquid. Sp. Gr. , Dry. 
3884 |40.77 


Patectcieeens | ready 


100 | 1.8485 | 81.54 || 50 


60 | 1.4860 | 48.92 ]) 10) | 1.0682 | 8.15 


ee 
99 | 1.8475 | 80.72 || 49 | 1.3788 39.95 glass by a sand-bath or gas flame, rejecting 
98 | 1.8460 | 79.90 || 48 | 1.3697 139.14 the first 4 fluid ounce that comes over. 
97 | 1.8439 | 79.09 || 47 | 1.3612 32.32 3861. Test for Nitric Acid in Sul- 
96 | 1.8410) 78.28 || 46 | 1.3530 37.51 ||phuric Acid, Place in a watch glass a 
95 | 1.8376 | 77.46 || 45 | 1.3440 36.69 small portion pure and concentrated sulphuric 
94 | 1.8336} 76.65 || 44 | 1.3345 35.88) || acid at a density of 1.84; then pour, drop by 
93 | 1.8290 | 75.83 || 43 | 1.3255 35.06 drop, half the quantity ofa solution of sulphate 
92 | 1.8233 | 75.02 |} 42 | 1.3165 34.25 || of aniline, prepared) by mixing commercial 
91 | 1.8179 | 74.20 || 41) | 1.3080, 33.43 |) aniline with diluted sulphuric acid. A glass 
90 | 1.8115 | 73.39}; 40 | 1.2999 32.61 rod is dipped in the liquid to be tested, and 
89 | 1.8043 | 72.57 || 39 | 1.2913 31.R0 then stirred in the contents of the watch 
88 | 1.7962 | 71.75 || 38 | 1.2826 30.98 || glass; froin time to time the experimenter 
87 | 1.7870 | 70.94 || 37 | 1.2740 30.17 || should blow slowly on the agitated liquid; 
86 | 1.7774 | 70.12) 36 | 1.2654 29.35 |, if the liquid thus stirred contains traces of 
85 | 1.7673 | 69.31 || 35 | 1.2572 28.54 || nitric acid, circular lines of a deep red are 
84 | 1.7570 | 68.49 || 34 | 1.2490 7.72 soon Visible, coloring the whole liquid to a 
83 | 1.7465 | 67.68 || 33 | 1.2409 (26.91 pink. On adding @ very small quantity of 
82. | 1.7360 | 66.86 || 32. | 1.2334 26.09 nitric acid to the mixture, the liquid becomes 
81 | 1.7245 | 66.05 |] 31) | 1.2260 25.28 | of & carmine color; the addition of a ee 
80 | 1.7120 | 65.23 || 80) | 1.2184 124.46 |) drop of very dilute nitric acid renders the 
79 | 1.6993 | 64.42 |} 29 | 1.2108 23.65 || liquid a deep red, and afterwards a dead red. 
78 | 1.6870 | 63.60 |} 28 | 1.2032 22.83 3862. To Remove Nitric Acid from 
77 =| 1.6750 | 62.78 || 27 | 1.1956 22.01 ||Sulphuric Acid. Diluted sulphuric acid 
76 | 1.6630 | 61.97 || 26 | 1.1876 21.20 |; may be deprived of any small quantity of 
7 | 1.6520] 61.15 |, 25 | 1.1792 20.38 nitric acid 1t may contain, by shaking it u 
74 | 1.6415 | 60.34 |! 24° | 1.1706 119.57 for a few minutes with a little powered 
73) | 1.6321 | 09.52 |} 23 | 1.1626 (12.7 (freshly burned) charcoal, and afterwards 
72 | 1.6204 ' 52.71 |} 220 | 1.1549 17.94 filtering it. This will not answer for concen- 
71) | 1.6090 | 57.89 || 21) | 1.1420 17.12 || trated sulphuric acid; nitric acid is separated 
70 | 1.5975 | 57.08 |) 20 | 1.1410 16.31 from it with great difficulty, and only by very 
69 | 1.5868 | 56.26 || 19 | 1.1330 115.49 || protracted methods. 
68 | 1.5760 | 55.45 |} 18 | 1.1246 '14.63 3863. To Decolorize Sulphuric Acid. 
67 | 1.5648 | 54.63 |} 17 | 1.1165 13.86 |] Acid which has become brown by exposure 
66 | 1.5503 | 53.82 16 | 1.1090 13.05 may be decolorized by heating it gently; the 
65 | 1.5390 | 53.00 |} 15) | 1.1019 (12.23 |] carbon of the organic substances is thus con- 
64 | 1.5220 | $2.18 |; 14 | 1.0953 11.60 verted into carbonic acid. 
63 | 1.5170 | 51.37 || 13 | T.0R87 )10.41 3864. Sulphurous Acid. This acid is 
62 | 1.5066 | 50.55 |} 120 |: 1.0509 | 9.7 used to bleach silks, woolens, &ce., (see No. 
61 | 1.4960 | 49,74 11) | 1.0743 | 8.97 1716), and to remove vegetable stains and 
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iron-moulds from linen. For these purposes 


D9 | 1.4760 | 48.11 9 | 1.0614 | 7.34 it is prepared from sawdust, or any other 
58 | 1.4660 | 47.29) 6 8 | 1.0544 | 6.52 refuse carbonaceous matter. The salts formed 
57 | 1.4560 | 46.48 7 11.0477) 5.71 [jj by the combination of sulphurous acid with a 
56 | 1.4460 | 45.66 6 | 1.0405 | 4.29 | base are called SULPHITES. (See Nos. 1717 
55 | L.AR00] 44.854) Gf 1.0336 1 4.08 and 1712.) 
54 | 1.4265 | 44.03 4 | 1.0268 | 3.26 3865. To Obtain Sulphurous Acid. 
53 | 1.4170 | 43.22 3 | 1.0206 2.446 |) In the gaseous form this acid is freely evolved 
52 | 1.4073 | 42.40 2 11.0140) 1.68 by burning sulphur in air or in dry oxygen. 
BL 41.3077) 41,58) 11 1.00740 0.8154], It is also given off during the digestion of 
j metals in hot sulphuric acid. When charcoal, 
3860. To Purify Oil of Vitriol. Com-) wood, or cork chips, or sawdust are digested 
mercial sulphuric acid frequently contains in hot sulphuric acid, a mixture of sulphurous 


nitrous acid, arsenic, and saline matter.’ and carbonic acids is obtained, which is used 

These impurities must be removed in order to. for bleaching and cleansing purposes. 

obtain the acid in any high degree of purity.| 3866. Pure Gaseous Sulphurous 
Nitrous acid is removed by adding about, Acid. This is evolved during the action cf 

14 grains sugar to each fluid ounce of the/swlphuric acid on mercury or clippings «f 
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copper. It is also obtained pu by heating 
in a glass retort, a mixture of 100 parts black 
oxide of manganese, and 12 or 14 parts sul- 
phur, The gas evolved should be collected in 
a receiver over mercury. 
3867. Sulphurous Acid Solution. 
The gas obtained according to the last method 
ix to be passed through water, which is capa- 
ble of dissolving or absorbing 30 times its 
bulk of the gas. To avoid waste in preparing 
the solution, the unabsorbed gas which es- 
capes from the water is usually again passed 
through water, and the same arrangement re- 
eated through a series of vessels of water so 
ong as any gas escapes undissolved. 
3868. Pure Sulphurous Acid. In 
order to prepare sulphurous acid from sul- 
phuric acid and charcoal, it is better to em- 
ploy an acid of .74 per cent., or 1.825 specific 
ravity. If we take a stronger acid, a part of 


It is entirely deoxidized to sulphur, and if, the retort. 
Racal ee of the capacity of the retort. 


weaker acid be employed, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is evolved. To obtain absolutely pure 
hoe anata acid, it is well to put sulphite of 
lead and coarse charcoal in the wash bottle. 
With these precautions, it is possible to ob- 
tain pure sulphuroussacid from = sulphuric 
acid and charcoal. 

3869. Pure Liquid Sulphurous Acid. 
This can only he obtained by passing the pure 
dry gas through a glass tube surrounded by a 
powerful freezing mixture. The specific 

avity of the pure liquid gas is 1.45; its 

oiling point is 14° Fahr., and causes intense 
cold by its evaporation. 


3870. Hydrosulphuric Acid, also: 
f tted Phen | 


Called Sulphure Hydrogen. 
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Nitric acid of less density than 1.42 parts 
with water and hecomes stronger at lower 
temperatures; but acid of higher specitic 
Tavity is weakened by exposure to heat. It 
reezes when exposed to extreme cold. It 
rapidly oxidizes the metals, and unites with 
them and tho other bases, forming salts 
called NITRATES. Two strengths of this acid 
occur in the arts, known as double and sin- 
gle aqua-fortis. Double aqua-fortis has usually 
a specific gravity of 1.36, and single. or ordin- 
ary aqua-fortis 1.22. Both are frequently sold 
at lower strengths. This can casily be ascer- 
tained by acidimetry. (See No. 78.) 

3873. To Obtain Nitric Acid. The 
usual method adopted for obtaining this acid 
is to add to nitrate of potassa in coarse pow- 
der, contained in a glass retort, an equal 
weight of strong sulphuric acid, poured in 
through a funnel, so as not to wet the neck of 
The materials should not exceed 
A 
moderate heat is at first applied, increasing as 
the materials begin to thicken. Red vapors 
will at first arise and pass over into the re- 
ceiver; these will disappear in the course of 
the distillation, but subsequently renewed, 
showing that the process is completed. The 
pale yellow acid thus obtained may be ren- 
dered colorless, if desired, by heating it. gently 
in & retort. 

3874. To Purify Nitric Acid. The 
nitric acid of commerce frequently contains 
chlorine, muriatic and sulphuric acids, and 
sometimes iodine, from which it may be puri- 
fied by the addition of a little nitrate of sil- 
ver, as long as it produces any cloudiness, and, 


sulphur acts upon paraffine at a temperaturea after repose, decanting the clear acid, and 


little above the melting point of sulphur, by- 
drosulphuric acid gax 1s evolved in large 
quantities, and this method may be advan- 
tageously used for its generation in the la- 


rectifying it at a heat under 212° Fahr. A 
pertectly colorless product may be obtained, 


‘by introducing a small portion of pure black 
| oxide of manganese into the retort. Nitric 


boratory. A flask, holding about a pound of| acid may also be purified by rectification at a 


the material, is fitted with a tube bent at 
right angles, about 4 inch bore and 12 to 18 
inches long, containing cotton wool, and to 
this is attached the amall tube for precipita- 
tion. The production of gas may be stopped 
by removing the heat. Heavy paraffine oil, 
stearic acid, or suet, may be used as a substi- 
tute for paraffine. 

3871. Nitro-Sulphuric Acid. Dissolve 
1 part nitre in 9 parts sulphuric acid. This is 
used to separate the silver from the copper 
and solder of old plated goods. At about 
200° Fahr. it readily dissolves silver, but 
scarcely acts on copper, lead, or tin, unless 
diluted, or assisted by a much higher tempera- 
. ture. 

3872. Nitric Acid. There are five com- 
pounds of nitrogen and oxygen. The union 
of 1 equivalent of nitrogen with 1 of oxygen 
eet nitrous oxide, or laughing gas; with 

oxygen, nitric oxide; with 3 oxygen, ni- 
trous acid; with 4 oxygen, hyponitnic acid; 
and with 5 equivalents of oxygen, nitric acid. 
Pure liquid mitric acid is colorless, highly cor- 
rosive, and possesses powerful acid properties. 
It is employed in assaying, to dye silk and 
woolens yellow, and to form various salts. In 
medicine, it is used as a caustic, &c. The 
Officinal strength of nitric acid of the U.S. 
and British pharmacopmias has a specific 
gravity of 1.42, and boils at 25Q° Fabr. 


gentle heat, rejecting the first liquid that 
;comes over, receiving the middle portion as 
genuine acid, and leaving a residuum in the 
retort. Anotber method is to agitate it with 
a little red-lead before rectification. 

3875. Tests for Nitric Acid. Itstuins 
the skin yellow. When mixed with a little 
muriatic acid or sal-ammoniac, it acquires the 
power of dissolving gold leaf. When mixed 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and poured ona 
few fragments of zine or iron ina tube, the 
fevolved gas burns with a greenich white 
| flame. Substitute alcohol for zine in the last 
test. Morphia, brucia, and strychnia give it 
ared color, which is heightened by ammonia 
in excess. When placed in a tube, and a so- 
lution of protosulphate of iron cautiously add- 
ed, a dark color is developed at the line of 
junction, which is distinctly visible when only 
'gahon part of nitric acid is present. When 
‘mixed with a weak solution of sulphate of in- 
digo, and heated, the color is destroyed, 

3876. Dilute Nitric Acid. Mix 3 troy 
ounces nitric acid specific gravity 142 in a 
glass vessel with sufficient distilled water to 
anake the dilute acid measure L pint. The 
‘specific gravity of officinal dilute nitric acid is 
1.068, U.S. Dis. 
| $877. Fuming Nitric Acid. The red 
pened nitrous or nitric acid of commerce is 
simply nitric acid loaded with nitrous or hy- 


~ 
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ponitric acid. It may be thus prepared: Put 
Into an iron or stoneware pot, nitre or nitrate 
of soda, add rather more than half its weight 
of strong sulphuric acid, and lute on a stone- 
ware head. The vapor is conducted into a 
series of two-necked stoneware vessels, con- 
taining each ¢ of their capacity of water. 
The acid is usually obtained of the density of 
about 1.45. It is colored with nitrous acid 
gas, forming what is commonly, but improp- 
erly, termed nitrous acid. By gently heating 
the colored acid in a retort, the nitrous acid is 
driven off, and the acid remains nearly 
colorless, usually of the density of 1.38 to 
1.42. 

3878. Ure’s Table of Percentage of 
Nitric Acid. This table is useful for finding 
the strength of dilute acids. 


Specific | [14 ‘Dry Acid’! Specific | E4: pry acid 
_| Gravity. ‘in 1 in 100. | Gravity. in 100. in 100. 
1.5000, 100 | 79.700 |, 1.2947] 50 | 39.850 
1.4980 | 99 | 78.903 || 1.2887] 49 | 39.053 
1.4960 | 98 | 78.106 | 1.2826 | 48 | 38.256 
1.4940} 97 | 77.309 |} 1.2765] 47 | 37.459 
1.4910| 96 | 76.512 || 1.2705! 46 | 36.662 
1.4880} 95 | 75.715 || 1.2644} 45 | 35.865 
1.4850 | 94 | 74.918 |) 1.2583] 44 | 35.068 
1.4820} 93 | 74.121 || 1.2523!) 43 | 34.271 
1.4790 | 92 | 73.324 || 1.2462] 42 | 33.474 
1.4760 | 91 | 72.527 || 1.2402] 41 | 32.677 
1.4730 | 90 | 71.730 || 1.2341} 40 | 31.880 
1.4700 | 89 | 70.933 || 1.22771 39 131.083 
1.4670 | 88 | 70.136 |} 1.2212} 38 | 30.286 
1.4640 | 87 | 69.339 |] 1.2148 | 37 | 29.4R9 
1.4600 | 86 | 68.542 || 1.2084] 36 | 28.692 
1.4570 | 85 | 67.745 || 1.2019} 35 | 27.895 
1.4530 | 84 | 66.948 || 1.1958] 34 | 27.098 
1.4500 | 83 | 66.155 |} 1.1895} 33 | 26.301 
1.4460 | 82 | 65.354 || 1.1833] 32 | 25.504 
1.4424] 81 | 64.557 || 1.1770} 31 | 24.707 
1.4385 | 80 | 63.760 || 1.17091 30 | 23.900 
1.4346 | 79 | 62.963 || 1.1648] 99 | 23.113 
1.4306 | 78 | 62.166 || 1.1587} 28 | 22.316 
1.4269 | 77 | 61.369 || 1.1526 | 27 | 21.519 
1.4228 | 76 | 60.572 |} 1.1465} 96 | 20.722 
1.4149 | 75 | 59.755 |] 1.1403] 95 | 19.925 
1.4147 | 74 | 58.978 || 1.1345] 24 | 19.198 
1.4107 | 73 | 58.181 || 1.1286] 23 | 18.331 
1.4065 | 72 | 57.384 || 1.1227] 22 | 17.534 
1.4023 | 71 | 56.587 |} 1.1168] 21) | 16.737 
1.3978 | 70 | 58.790 |} 1.1109] 20 | 15.940 
1.3945 | 69 | 54.998 || 1.1051] 19 | 15.143 
1.382} 68 | 54.196 |} 1.0993] 18 | 14.346 
1.3833} 67 | 53.399 |! 1.0935 | 17 | 13.549 
1.3783 | 66 | 52.602 || 1.0878) 16 | 12.752 
1.3732 | 65 aL 1.0821) 15 | 121.955 
1.3681 | 64 | 51.068 |} 1.0764} 14 | 11.158 
1.3630] 63 | 50.211 | 1.0708} 13° | 10.361 
1.3579 | 62 | 49.414 )| 1.0651] 12 | 9.564 
1.3529 | 61 48.617 | 1.0595 | 11. | 8.767 
1.3477 | 60 | 47.220 '1 1.05401 10 | 7.970 
1.3427} 59 | 47.023 ' 1.045! 9 | 7.173 
1.3376 | 58 | 46.226 || 1loaz0| 8 | 6'376 
1.3323 | 57 | 45.429 | 1.0375 | 7 | 5.579 
1.3270] 56 | 44.682 | 1.03201 6 | 4.7 
1.3216} 55 | 43.835 | 1.0267 | 5} 8.05 | 
1.3163 | 54 | 43.038 1.0212} 4 | 3.1R8 
1.3110! 53 | 42.241 | 1.0159} 3 | 2.391 
1.3056 | 52 | 41444 1.0106) 2 | 1.594 
1.3001) 51 | 40.647, 1.0058) 1 | 0.797, 
3879. Nitro-Muriatic Acid. Aqua 
regia. This is used in the arts, chiefly -as a 


| pared from sea-salt, an iron 
| 
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|solvent for gold. By the mutual action of 
;nitrie and muriatic acids a compound of 
|chlorine, nitrogen, and oxygen is formed. 
; The best proportions and strength of the acids 
‘are variously stated. Colorless nitric acid 
must be used. Elkington employs 21 parts 
of nitric acid, specific gravity 1.45; 17 parts 
‘of muriatic acid 1.15 specific gravity; and 14 
parts of water. This dixsolves 5 parts of 
gold. (See No. 3588.) Aceording to Cooley 
this acid is prepared by mixing 1 part by 
measure nitric acid and 2 parts hydrochloric 
acid. The mixture should be kept in a bottle 
in a cold and dark place. (Sce No. 3193.) 
With a base, this compound acid forms a 
NITRO-MURIATE. 

3880. Dyer’s Aqua-Fortis. Another 
mixture of nitrie and hydrochloric acids, 
known as Dyer’s aqua-fortis, is used by dyers, 
as it dissolves tin without oxidizing it. Mix 
10 pounds colorless nitric acid, specific gravity 
1.17, with f pound hydrochloric acid 1.19. 

3881. Dilute Nitro-Muriatic Acid. 
Mix 14 trey ounces nitric acid, and 24 troy 
ounces muriatie acid in a pint bottle. Shake 
occasionally during 24 hours, and add dis- . 
tilled water to make up tol pint. Keep ina 
cool place, protected from the light. (0. S. 

h 


3882, Muriatic or Hydrochloric Acid. 
Pure muriatic acid is a colorless invisible gas, 
having a pungent odor and an acid taste. and 
fuming on coming into contact with air, It is 
irrespirable and uninflammable. Its specific 
gravity is 1.2695. Under a pressure of 40 
atmospheres it is liquid. Water at 40° Fahr. 
absorbs 480 times its volume of this gas, and 
acquires the specific gravity 1.2109. One 
cubic inch of water at 69° Fahr. absorbs 418 
cubic inches, and the specific gravity becomes 
1.1958. The aqueous solution of the gas con- 
stitutes the liquid form of the acid. The 
combinations of muriatic acid with a base are 
MURIATES, OF HY DROCHLORATES. 
3883. To Obtain Muriatic Acid. The 
acid solution in water is thus obtained: Tn- 
troduce 48 ounces (avoirdupois) dried chloride 
‘of sodium into a flask capable of containing 
an imperial gallon. Pour 44 fluid ounees sul- 
phuric acid slowly into 32 fluid ounces water; 
and, when cool, add the mixture to the chlor- 
ide of sodium in the flask. Connect the flask, 
by corks and a glass tube, with a three-necked 
wash-bottle, furnished with a safety tube, and 
containing 4 ounces water. Apply heat to 
the flask, conduct the disengaged gas through 
the wash-bottle, and thence, by means of a 
glass tube, into another bottle containing 50 
fluid ounces distilled water, the end of the 
tube dipping about 4 inch below the surface. 
Continue the process until the product mea- 
sures 66 fluid ounces, or till the liquid has 
wquired a specific gravity of 1.16. The bot- 
tle mast be opt eool during the process. 

The muriatic acid of commerce is now 
chiefly obtained from the manufacturers of car- 
bonate of soda, who procure it as a secondary 
product. When, however, it is directly pre- 
or stoneware 

wiler, set in brickwork over an open fire, 
furnished with a stoneware head, and con- 

nected with a series of capacious double- 
necked stoneware bottles, usually constitutes 
| the distillatory and condensing apparatus. 
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3884. Gregory’s Method of Obtain- 
ing Pure Muriatic Acid. Put into a ma- 
trass 6 parts, by weight, of purified salt, and 
10 ounces oil of vitriol previously diluted 
with 4 of water, and cooled. Fix in the ma- 
trass a tube twice bent at right angles and 
having a bulb blown on thé descending limb. 


Into a bottle surrounded with ice and water 


introduce distilled water equal in weight to 


the salt employed, and let the bent tube dip 4 


of an inch into the water. Apply a gentle 
heat of a sand-bath to the matrass as long as 
acid comes over. Inabout 2 hours the opera- 


3886. Ure’s Table of merconrags 


Acid . | 
of 1.20 pide Chlorine 
in 100. 4 


| 

| 
mort enue soere aa ea ee 
99 | 1.1982 | 39.278 | 40.369 |! 65 | 1.1308 
98 | 1.1964 | 38.882 | 39.961 || G4 | 1.1287 
97 | 1.1946 | 38.485 | 39.554 || 63 | 1.1267 
96 | 1.1928 | 38.089 | 39.146 || Gz | 1.1247 
95 | 1.1910 | 37.692 | 38.738 |! 61 | 1.1226 | 
94 | 1.1893 | 37.296 | 38.330], 60 | 1.1206 
93 | 1.1875 | 36.900 | 37.923 || 59 | 1.1185 
92 | 1.1857 | 36.503 | 37.516 || 58 | 1.1164 
91 | 1.1846 | 36.107 | 37.108 || 57 | 1.1143 
90 | 1.1822 | 35.707 | 36.700 |. 56 | 1.1123 
89 | 1.1802 | 35.310 | 36.292 | 55 | 1.1102 
88 | 1.1782 | 34.913 | 35.884 |) 54 | 1.1022 
87 | 1.1762 | 34.517 | 35.476 || 53 | 1.1061 
86 | 1.1741 | 34.121 | 35.068 || 52 | 1.1041 
85 | 1.1721 | 33.724 | 34.660, 52 | 1.1020 
84 | 1.1701 | 33.328 | 34.252 || 50 | 1.1000 
83 | 1.1681 | 32.931 | 33.845 || 49 | 1.0980 
82 | 1.1661 | 32.535 | 33.487 || 438 | 1.0960 
81 | 1.1641 | 32.136 | 33.029 |} 47 | 1.0939 
80 | 1.1620 | 31.746 | 32.621 |, 46 | 1.0919 
79 | 1.1599 | 31.343 | 32,213 || 45 | 1.099 
78 | 1.1578 | 30.946 | 31.805 || 44 | 1.0879 
77 | 1.1557 | 30.550 | 31.398 || 43 | 1.0859 
76 | 1.1536 | 30.153 | 30.990 |} 42 | 1.0838 
75 | 1.1515 | 29.755 | 30.582 || 41 | 1.0818 
74 | 1.1494 | 29.361 | 30.174) 40 | 1.0798 
73 11473 | 28.964 | 29.767 | 39 | 1.0778 | 
72 | 1.1452 | 28.567 | 29.359 | 38 | 10758 
71 | 1.1431 | 28.171 | 28.951 37. | 1.0738 
70 | 1.1410 | 27.772 | 28.544 || 36 | 1.0718 
69 | 1.1389 | 27.376 | 28.136 || 35 | 1.0697 
68 | 1.1369 | 26.979 | 27.728 |, 34 | 1.0677 
67 | 1.1349 | 26.583 ' 27.321 | 33 | 1.0557 | 


3887. Tests for Muriatic Acid. When 
& glass rod, dipped in liquor of ammonia, is 
held near it, it gives off white fumes. With 
nitrate of silver it gives a white, cloudy preci- 
pitate, insoluble in nitrie acid, freely soluble 
In liquor of ammonia, and blackened by ex- 
posure to the light. 

3888. To Purify Muriatic Acid. 
Commercial muriatic acid may be purified by 
diluting it with an equal weight of water, 
gently heating it in a retort, and receiving the 


evolved gas into a fresh quantity of pure wa-, 


ter. Iodine and arsenic way be removed by 

agitating it for a few minutes with some small 
leces of bright copper foil previously to recti- 
cation. 


8889. Acetic Acid. This is the well-' 


It is one of 


known acid principle of vinegar. 
the common products of fermentation, of the 
oxy genation of alcohol, and of the destructive 
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tion will be finished. The water is increased 
# in bulk, and converted into hydrochloric 
acid of 1.14 or 1.15 specific gravity. To pro- 
cure it of 1.21 specific gravity, employ part 
of this acid during the first half of a similar 
operation, and it will be speedily saturated, 
Phillips says a perfectly colorless acid may be 
obtained from the commercial sulphuric acid 
and common salt. 

3885. Dilute Muriatic Acid. Mix 4 
troy ounces muriatic acid with sufficient dis- 
tilled water to make a pint. The specific ° 
ity of the diluted acid is 1.038. (UC. 8S. Fh) 


of Chlorine and Muriatic Acid Gas in Liquid 
uriatic Acid. = 


: Acid 
Chlorine pas. : if 1 Speci ae, Muriatic 
26.126 | 26.913 || 32 
25.789 | 26.505 || 31 
25,392 | 26.098 || 30 
24.996 | 25.690 || 99 
24.599 25,282 | 28 
24.202 | 24.874 || 97 
93.305 | 24.466 || 26 
93.408 | 24.088 || 95 
23.012 | 23.650 || 24 
22.615 | 23.242 || 23 
22.218 | 22.834 || 92 ; 
21.822 | 22.426 || 21 F 
21.425 | 22.019 | 20 
21.028 | 21.611 || 19 
20.632 | 21.203 || 18 
20.235 | 20.796 || 17 
19.837 | 20.388 || 16 6.3 
19.440 | 19.980'| 15 5.951 
19.044 | 19.572 || 14 5.554 
18.647 | 19.165 || 1: 5.158 
18.250 | 18.757 || 12 4.762 
17.854 | 18.349 || 11 4.365 
17.457 | 17.941 || 10 3.968 
17.060 | 17.5341] 9 3.571 
16.664 | 7126 8 3.174 
16.267 | 16.718}, 7 2.778 
15.870 | 16.310 || 6 2.38] 
15.474 | 15.902] 5 1.984 
15.077 | 15.494) 4 1.588 
14.620 | 15.087 || 3 1.191 
14.284 14.679 || 2 0.795 
13.887) 14.271 || 1 0.397 
13.490 | 13.863 
13.004 | 13.456 | 


‘distillation of wood and other vegetable mat- 


ter. The officinal strength of acetie acid 
adopted by the U.S. Pharmacopwia has a 
Ispecifie gravity of 1.047. Special methods 
for testing the strength of acetic acid are given 
under Acetimetry, No 69. With bases this 
acid forms ACETATES. 

Commercial acetic acid is principally mann- 
factured on the Jarge scale from acetate of 
soda, which yields a sufficiently strong and 
pure acid for commercial purposes, without 
the trouble of rectification. In this process, 
shallow copper vessels formed without rivets 
or solder in those parts exposed to the action 
of the acid, are employed for the purpose of 
the distillation. A coil of drawn copper pipe, 
heated by steam, having a pressure of 30 to 
35 pounds to the inch, traverses the bottom of 
the apparatus. The refrigeratory consists of 
well cvoled earthenware vessels, and the 
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adopter or pipe connecting the still with the' 


receivers 18 also of the same materials. Stills 
of earthenware are also frequently employed, 
and even worms and condensers of silver are 
sometimes used. The crystalline acetate of 
soda is placed inthe still, and 35 to 36 parts 
of strong oil of vitriol are added to every 100 
parts of the acetate of soda, and the whole 
stirred together with a wooden spatula, The 
head of the still is then luted on and the dis- 
tillation commenced. This produees an acid 
of a specific gravity of about 1.050, and, after 
being agitated with a little animal charcoal, 


is ready for sale. Some manufacturers adda 
little acetie ether te it. By this process 4 
pounds of acetic acid of the strength above 
mentioned is obtained for every 3 pounds of 
the acetate of soda employed. (See No. 
1741.) 

3890. Dilute Acetic Acid, The U. 8. 
Pharmacopwia directs L pint acetic acid to be 
mixed with 7 pints distilled water, producing 
an acid of specifie gravity 1.006; 100 grains of 
dilute acetic acid saturate 7.6 grains bicarbon- 
ate of potassa. 

3891. To Obtain Pure Glacial or 
‘Hydrated Acetic Acid. Place 30° parts 
dry and finely powdered pure acetate of soda 
in & Capacious retort, and: pour on it 97 parts 
pure sulphuric acid. The heat developed) by 
the action of the ingredients will cause one- 
eighth of the acetic acid to pass over. The 
retort nay then be placed in a sand bath until 
the contents become quite liquid, The pro- 
duct, carefully reetitied, yields 2 parts of pure 
acid containing only 20 per cent. of water, 
By exposing the latter portion, which comes 
over im aclosed vessel, toa temperature hola 
40° Fahr., crystals of hydrated (glacial) acetic. 
acid will be deposited. The liquid) portion 
being then poured off. the cama are again | 
melted and re-erystallized by cooling. These 
last: crystals, separated from the liquid, are 
perfectly pure. 

3892. To Obtain Glacial or Hydrated 
Acetic Acid Without Distillation. The 
acid may also be obtamed without resorting to 


distillation, thus: Place 100 parts powdered || 


acetate of soda (pure commercial) ina bard- 
glazed stoneware or glass pan; pour 385 or 36 
arts concentrated sulphurie acid gradually 


Into the pan, so that the acid may flow under: 


the powder, and as little heat as possible be: 
generated by the operation. Tn furtherance of 


this necessary end, the process is best conduet- | 


ed in a cool apartment, and the pan kept: 
well cooled, The whole must now be covered | 
and allowed to stand for some hours, when | 
crystalline grains of sulphate of soda will be 
found covering the inside of the vessel, and: 
hydrated acetic acid, partly liquid and partly 
in erystals, in the upper pertion, The tem: | 
perature must then be raiscd Just sufficiently 
to liquefy the crystals of acetie acid, the fluid’ 
poured off, and a very small quantity of pure 
acetate of lime added gradually, until it. 
vields no trace of sulphure acid on evap- 
oration, After repose it may be decanted for 
Use, 

3893. To Obtain Pure Acetic Acid. | 
Triturate together 10 parts erystallized neutral 
acetate of lead, and 3 parts efHoreseed (dry) | 
sulphate of suda; mix together 24 parts each , 
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of sulphuric acid and water, and, when cold, 
pour it on the acetate and sulphate, previously 
placed in a retort; then distill to dryness in 
aosand bath. The acid that comes over in 
the distillation by this process is very pure, and 
may be used as atest acid for chemical an- 
alyses. 

3894. To Obtain Anhydrous Acetic 
Acid. This is acetic acid free from water, 
ax it exists in dry acetates. Mix. in a glass 
retort, well-fused acetate of potassa with half 
its weight of chloride of benzovle; apply a 


gentle heat, collect the liquid that distills 
aud passed through a prepared muslin filter, | 


over, and rectify it carefully. Hot water add- 
ed to this resolves it into hydrated or glacial 
acetic acid. 

3895. Camphorated Acetic Acid. 
Pulverize 1 ounce camphor in 1 fluid) drachm 
rectified spirit, and dissolve in 10 fluid ounces 
strong acetic acid. This is fragrant and re- 
freshjng, and used as an embrocation in rheu- 
matism and neuralgia, and as a fumigation in 
fever, &e. - 

3896. To Obtain Strong Acetic Acid 
from Vinegar. [:xpose the vinegar to the 
action of a freezing mixture, or ace in the 
air in very cold weather; the water separates 
wand becomes ice, and the strong acid remain- 
ing fluid may be drained from it. (See No, 
17.40. ) 


3897. Mohr’s Table of the Specific 
Gravity of Acetic Acid at Various 
strengths. The following table, drawn up 
by M. Mohr, exhibits the specific gravity of 
acetic acid of almost every strength. 


| Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent.| | 
of Glacial Sp. Gr. of Glacial Sp. Gr. of Glacial'Sp. Gr. 
| cid. | | Acid. ; cid. 
| 100 11.0635, 67 1.069 | 341.045 
99 1.0685 661.069 | 83 HL.044 
| Ox 1.067 | 65 HL.068 1 RZ 1.0424 
O7 1.0680) 64 L068 | 81 '1L04T 
/ 961.069)! 63 '1.068 | 30 [1.040 
95 1.070 62 (L067 || 29 L039 
| 94 10706) GL (1.067 | aR | T03R 
O38  LO708* 60 {1.067 | 27 {1.036 
| 92 LuT16 591.066 || 261.035 
| 91 1.072158 1066 | 25 LLoR4 
W L.OT30 AT 1.065 24 |1.033 
| oO L.078000 56 1.064 | 23° 11.082 
RR 1078000 55.064] 22 11.0381 
RT 1.07800 54 1.068 © QT T1029 
hn) 1.0730 53 1.063 6 20 1 O27 
Ss Loran 52 L062 | 19 [1.026 
Sf 1.0780 9 5D 1.061 | Te |1.025 
PR BLOTRO BO H.060 17.11.0024 
R20 L.073800 °° 49 11,059 16 | 1.028 
ont Loree ak Tose | 15 (oe: 
R00 1.0784) 47 1.056 | 14 [1.020 
79) 17820 «46 1.055 | 13 LOTR 
Te LOT 45055) 2 [1.017 | 
77) LOTS) 442.054] 1 {1.016 
7600«1.072.)) 43° .1.053 |] 10 1.015 
7 1072 | 420 L052 |G .0T3 
| 74 ‘L072 41 11.0515 8 L012 
— 73 1071) 400 11.0513, 7 «41.010 
| 2 LOTT R900 |b 1.008 
711.071) 88 1.049) 51.6067 
70) (1.070) 87 1.048 4  11.€065 
6O = 1.070 |) 860 11.047 | 3 
GS «L070 831.046 | 2 
| 4 | 
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8898. To Concentrate Acetic Acid.'by steam. The evolved nitrous vapors are 
Acid containing 20 per cent. of water may be | usually allowed to escape, but if conveyed 
deprived of a geod deal of its »upertluous into a chamber filled with cold damp air, and 
water by standing over dry sulphate of soda.' containing a little water, they <ill absorb 
It may then be used either with or without: oxygen, and be recondensed into fuming 
distillation, Acetic acid of ordinary strength) nitrie acid. In England an equivalent pro- 
may be concentrated to any degree of rectifi- | portion of molasses is usually substituted for 
cation once or oftener from dry acetate of po- sugar. Another process Consists in first con. 
tassa or soda, rejecting the first aud last por- verting potato fecula into grape sugar with 
tions that come over, The same acetate may sulphure acid. and then decomposing the 
be used repeatedly. The heatemploved must: sugar thus obtained by mitric acid, in the 
not exceed S00- to570¢ Fahr. Pure hydrated) usual way. Dr. Ure recommends the use of 
acetic acid liqueties above 622 Fahr.; at 50v to) a little sulphune acid along with the nitric 
§5° it crystallizes in brilliant, colorless, trans- | acid, which, he says, contributes to increase 
parent needles and plates; at 40° itis acrys-|the product; 15 pounds of sugar yielding 
talline solid. Free acetic acid reddens litmus! fully 17 pounds of erystallized oxalic acid. 
paper, and may be recognized by its odor and| 3902. Dale’s Process for Obtaining 
volatility. |Oxalic Acid. At present much of the oxalic 

8899. Tests for the Purity of Acetic acid of commerce is obtained by heating saw- 
Acid. By heat it escapes entirely in vapor, dust with a mixture of 2 parts caustic soda 
Either nitrate of silver or chloride of barium with | part caustic potassa, A watery solution 
being added to it, will produce no precipitate. of the mixed alkalies is evaporated to specifie 
When a thin plate of silver is digested in it, gravity 1.35, and then mixed with sawdust 
and hydrochloric acid subsequently dropped to a paste. This is heated on iron plates te 
in, no precipitate is formed, Tts color is un- | 400° Fabr., and kept at that temperature for 1 
changed by the addition of hydrosulphuric | or 2 hours, with constant stirring; the heat is 
acid, or ammonia, or by ferrocyanide of potas- ; continued until the mass 18 quite dry, but not 
sium added after the ammonia, The presence! charred. It now contains 28° to 30 per cent. 
of sulphuric acid is indicated by a white pre-! of oxalic acid Combined with the alkalies. By 
cipitate being formed on the addition of a lit: : washing the powder on a filter with a solution 
tle peroxide of Jead. Mof carbonate of soda, all traces of potassa are 

3900. Oxalic Acid. This consists of washed out. The oxalate of soda is convert- 
colorless crystals, possessing considerable vol- ed, by heated milk of lime, into oxalate of 
atilitv, aud a strong, sour taste; when ex-/lime, and the resulting oxalate of lime is 
posed to a very dry atmosphere they effloresce | treated with sulphuric acid, Jeaving a solu- 
slightly. Oxalie acid sublants at Lk0° Kahr, | tion of oxalic acid ready to be evaporated into 
and melts at 28023; is soluble in about nine/erystals. Two pounds of snellust yield 1 
tines its weight of cold, and inits own weight! pound oxalic acid. 
of boiling water; soluble also, but in a less}; 8903, Chemically Pure Oxalic Acid. 
degree, in alcohol, It has a strong affinity; Chemically pure oxalic acid is best prepared 
for lime, and is therefore a good test for its) by precipitating @ solution of binoxalate of 
presence, by yielding @ precipitate insoluble | potash with acetate of lead, washing the pre- 
in excess of the acid. With the bases, oxalie | cipitate with water, and decomposing it, while 
acid forms OX ALATES. still moist, with dilute sulphurie acid or sul- 

8901. To Obtain Oxalic Acid. Lie-) phuretted hydrogen. Filter and evaporate 
big proposes: Nitrie acid (specific gravity | gently, so that crystals may form as it cools. 
1.42), 5 parts; water, 10 parts; mix, add} 8904, To Distinguish Oxalic Acid 
sugar, or preterably potato starch, L part, and, from Epsom Salts. Oxalie acid has occa- 
digest by a gentle heat as long as gaseous sionally been mistaken for Epsom. salts, with 

roducts are evolved ; evaporate and crvystal- fatal results. They may be easily distinguish- 
lige dry the ergstals, redissolve in the small- ed. Epsom salts taste extremely bitter and 
est possible quantity of boiling water, and! nauseous; oxalie acid tastes extremely sour. 
crystallize; 12 parts of potato starch yield) [tas safer to taste a weak solution in) apply- 
5 of acid. The mother water, treated with ing this test. Epsom salts, dissolved in water 
more nitric acid, and again warmed, will! and mixed with carbonate of soda, or carbo- 
yield) a second crop of crystals; and = this. nate of potash, firm milky, and, atter a time, a 
should be repeated till the solution is ex-; white sediment subsides; oxalic acid, mixed 
hausted. .' with carbonate of soda or carbonate of potash, 

Schlesinger gives the following method :|efferresces, and the liquid, in a few seconds, 
Sugar 4 parts (dried at 2o7° Fabr.); nitrie becomes transparent. 
acid (specific gravity 1.38) 33 parts; theamix-» 3905. Gallic Acid. When pure, gallic 
ture, as soon as the evolution of gas ceases, is acid forms small, feathery, and nearly color- 
to be boiled down to one-sixth its orginal less crystals, which bave a beautiful silky 
volume, and allowed to crystallize. (The lustre. Commercial gallie acid has usually a 
Whole process may be executed in 2 hours, pale vellow color, soluble in both water and 
and vields of beautifully crystallized oxalic alcohol. Its aqueous solution decomposes by 
acid from 56 to 60) per cent. of the sugar em- exposure to the air. Tt blackens the salts of 
ploved. 


iron. Dissolved in hot oil of vitriol, it formes 
On the large scale, the first art of the pro- a deep, rich, red solution, which, when thrown 
cess Is usually conducted in salt-yglazed stone- into water, drops the gallie acid, deprived of 
ware pipkins, about two-thirds filled and set some of its water. Galhe acid forms GAL- 
in w& Water-bath; but on the small scale a LATES with the bases, 

glass retort or capsule may be used. The 98906. To Obtain Gallic Acid. Mix 36 


evaporation should be preferably conducted troy ounces nut-gall, in fiue powder, with sut- 
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ficient distilled water to make a thin paste; its bulk of water, to form again a soft paste, 
expose the mixture to the air in a shallow’ and express as before. Mix the liquids, and 
glass or porcelain vessel, in a warm place, for: evaporate spontaneously to & syrupy consist- 
&® month, occasionally stirring with a glass!ence; them spread it on glass or tinned 
rod, and adding sufficient distilled water to} plates, and dry quickly in au drying closet. 
preserve the original consistence. Then press, Put the dry residue ina well-stopped bottle. 
vut the water, boil the residue in 8 pints dis-| 8918, Carbonic Acid. An acid com- 
tilled water for a few minutes, and filter while: pound, formed by the union of carbon with 
hot through purified animal charcoal. (See; oxygen, sometimes called choke-damp. A 
No. 1752). Set aside to crystallize, and dry: colorless: gas possessing & pungent odor and 
the crystals on bibulous paper. If not suffi- | acidulous taste, rapidly absorbed by water, 
ciently free from color, dissolve the crystals | forming liquid carbonic acid. The agreeable 
in boiling distilled water, filter through a) pungency of ale, beer, porter, wine, &c., is in 
fresh portion of the charcoal, and crystallize; a great measure owing to the presence of 
again. (U.S. Ph.) carbonic acid, which they Jose on exposure to 
8907. To Obtain Gallic Acid from the air, and then become flat and stale. 
Tannin. Add a strong aqueous sclution of; Spring and well water contain carbonic acid, 
tannic acid (tannin) to sulphuric acid, as long: and water that has been boiled has an insipid 
as a precipitate falls; collect the powder, | taste, from its absence. Under a pressure of 
wash, and dissolve it by the aid of heat m, 36 atmospheres at 32° Fahr. it becomes 
diluted sulphuric acid; boil for a few min-, fluid, and on the pressure being removed, 
utes, cool, and collect the crystals of gallic; congeals, from the cold produced by its rapid 
acid which will form in considerable quantity. |evaporation. It has been estimated that the 
3908. To Distinguish Gallic Acid | temperature fallx to 180° in this experiment. 
from Tannic Acid. (Gallic acid does not| Carbonic acid gas is destructive to life, and 
affect solutions of gelatine, the protosalts of | extinguishes combustion, An atmosphere con- 
iron, or the salts of the alkaloids; but it pro-| taining more than its natural quantity (about 
duces a black precipitate with the sesquisalts | y o/s), 18 unfit for respiration. The air of wells, 
of iron, which disappears when the liquid is|cellars, brewers’ vats, &¢., is frequently con- 
heated. taminated with this gas (choke-dainp); bence 
8909. Pyrogallic Acid. This acid Ty te necessity of the old plan of letting down 
formed m white, shining xcales, inodorous, ‘a burning candle before venturing in. If the 
very bitter; soluble in water, alcohol, and) candle will not burn, man cannot. breathe 
ether; fusible at 239° Fahr., and subliming at; there. With the bases, this acid forms caR- 
410°. When quite pure, it has no action on) BONATES. : 
litmus paper. It is used in photography.| 83914. To Obtain Carbonic Acid. 
A solution of the crude acid mixed with a Dilute muriatic acid with 4 times its weight 
little alcohol imparts a fine brown color to! of water, then pour it upon fragments of 
the hair, but stains the skin also. | marble, previously placed in a tubulated re- 
3910. To Obtain Pyrogallic Acid. 'tort. Carbonic acid gas will be rapidly 
It may be propane by heating gallic acid evolved, and may either be collected in the 
(previously dried at 212° Fahr.) In a glass; mercurial pneumatic trough, or applied to 
retort, by means of a chloride of zine bath, to) immediate use. When wanted perfectly dry, 
410°, when the pure acid sublines, and forms) it must be passed over dried chloride of cal- 
in erystals on the neck of the retort, and in! cium, or through concentrated oil of vitriol. 
the receiver, which should be kept well} This is the most convenient way of procuring 
cooled. the gas on the small scale, or in the Jabora- 
3911. Tannic Acid, also called Tannin. | tory. Or: Dilute oil of vitriol with 3 or 4 
Pure tannic acid 18 solid, uncrystallizable, | times its weight of water, then pour it on 
white, orslightly yellow; strongly astringent, | whiting placed in @ suitable vessel, and apply 
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but without bitterness; very soluble m= wa- 
ter, less so in aleohol and ether, and insoluble 
in fixed or volatile oils. Its solution reddens 
litmus. With the bases tannic acid forms 
TANNATES, 

Among the incompatibles of tannin are the 
alkaloids of opium, and it is altogether una- 
voidable that if solutions of them are brought 
tovether, a precipitate will form of tannates ; 
also, if the preparation of opium contain 
saffron, as in acetum epi and Syvdeuhain’s 
landanum, this will cause a further precipita. 
tion of the extractive of saffron. (See Vo, 
3002. ) 

3912. To Obtain Tannic Acid. Ex- 
pose nut-gall in fine powder to a damp atino- 
sphere for 24 hours, then mix it with  sufli- 
cient ether, previously washed with water, to 
form a soft paste, Set this aside, closely 
covered, for 6 hours; then envelope it quickly 
ina close canvas cloth, and obtain the liquid 
portion by pressing powerfully between tinned 
plates. Reduce the resulting cake to powder, 


pagitation. This is the plan adopted on the 
large scale by the soda water makers. (See 
No, 712.) 

3915. Tests for Carbonic Acid. It 
reddens litmus paper, extinguishes the flame 
of a burning taper, and forms a white pre- 
| cipitate in aqueous solutions of lime and 
baryta, which is soluble in acetic acid. B 
the last test, a very small quantity of this 
gas may be easily detected in the atmosphere 
of rooms, &c. 

3916. Carbolic Acid, alxo called 
Phenol, Phenie acid, and hydrate of Phenyle. 
It consists of long, colorless: prismatic erys- 
tals, Which melt at about 90° Fahr. inte an 
oily liquid resembling creosote. The erystals 
deliquesce in moist air, forming a sort of 
hydrate, which boils at 370° and has a specific 
gravity of 1.065. Heated with ammonia, it 
vields aniline and water; and nitrie acid con- 
Verts it into picric acid. Commercial creosote 
consists principally of hydrated carbolie acid, 
but is easily distinguishable from it, as carbolic 


mix it with sufcient ethe> shaken with 7 acid cougulates collodion, creosote does net. 
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It has come into prominent notice as an effi- 
cient disinfectant. 

3917. To Obtain Carbolic Acid. This 
is obtained from that portion of coal-tar 
which distills over between 300° and 400° 
Fahr.; this, when mixed with a hot concen- 
trated solution of hydrate of potassa, is re- 
solved, on the addition of water, into a light 
oil and a heavier alkaline liquid. By separat- 
ing the latter, and neutralizing it with 
mnuriatice acid, impure carbolic acid will float 
on the surface in the form of a light oil. If 
this be distilled from dried chloride of cal- 
cium to separate the water, and the distillate 
be exposed to a low temperature, carbolic 
acid congeals in a colorless deliquescent erys- 
talline mass, which may be separated from | 
the liquid by pressure in bibulous paper. At 
95° Fahr. the crystals melt and constitute the 
liquid carbolic acid. The introduction of a 
crystal of carbolic acid into the acid to be 
congealed, greatly facilitates its crystalliza- 
tion. 

3918. Tests forthe Purity of Carbolic 
Acid. If it becomes brown under the in- 
fluence of light and air it is impure. 

Put 1 fluid drachm of the lyquid acid in a 
bottle with 4 pint warm water, and shake oc- ; 
easionauly for half an hour; the amount of 
oily residue will indicate the measure of adul- 
teration. 


Mix 1 oe caustic soda with 10 parts of the 
acid, and shake them well together. Any 


undissolved residue is impurity. 

3919. To Remove the Odor from Car- 
bolic Acid. It may be interesting to know 
of a method which will entirely remove this 
odor, substituting for it a delicate trace of 
geranium leaves, which may, perhaps, be im- 
proved upon by adding a few drops of that 
oil. “The process, as recently published by 
Professor Church, consists in pouring 1 pound 
of the best ecarbolic acid of commeree (the 
whito crystallized) into 2 gallons cold distilled 
water, taking care not to permit the whole of 
the acid to enter into solution. With a good 
sample, if, after shaking repeatedly at inter- 
vals, between 2 and 3 ounces of the acid re 
Inain at the bottom of the yessel used, this 
will be a suthicient residue to hold and contain 
all the impurities; with bad samples, less wa- 
ter inust be used, and more acid. The watery | 
solution 18 to be syphoned off, and filtered, if 
necessary, through fine filtering paper, till 
perfectly clear. It is then placed in a tall 
cylinder, aud pure powdered common. salt 
aided, with constant agitation, till it no longer 
dissolves. On standing for atime, the greater 
part of the carbolic acid will be found floating 
as a yellow oily layer on the top of the saline 
liquor, and merely requires to if removed to 
be ready for use. As it contains 5 per cent. 
or more of water, it does not generally crys- 
tallize, but it may be made to do so by distill- 
ing it from a little lime. The portion col- 
lected has, at ordinary temperatures, and up 
to $609 Fahr., scarcely any odor save a faint 
one resembling that of geranium leaves. The: 
addition of about 4 drops per fluid ounce of, 
the French oil of geranium will still further 
mask the sheht odor of the acid, and has an 
additional advantage of liquetving the pure 
crystallized product. The pure acid may be 
dissolved in 230 parts of water, and used as! 
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a gargle, or in 25 parts of water for painting 
tue throat, or in 50 parts for the carbolic 
spray. By this process it becomes sufficiently 
deodorized for tuilet purposes. 

3920. Phosphoric Acid. This acid, in 
its pure or anhydrous state, can only be ob 
tained by the direct combination of its ele- 
ments, phosphorus and oxygen, 1 equivalent 
of phosphorus combining with 5 of oxygen. 
It consists of a white, flaky, extremely deli- 
quescent powder, which, when fused and 
cooled, assumes a vitreous appearance. It is 
capable of assuming three separate conditions 
in combination with water as a base; the 
union of 1 equivalent of anhydrous acid with 
1 equivalent of water produces monobasic or 
glacial phosphoric acid, called also metaphos- 
phorie.acid; 1 equivalent of anhydrous acid, 
with 2 of water, gives bibasic or pyrophos- 
phoric acid; 1 of anhydrous acid with 3 of 
water forins ftribasic, or commercial phos- 
phorie acid. This Jast is the common form of 
the acid. These three forms of the acid are 
not pure phosphoric acid in different degrees 
of dilution, as they have distinguishing char- 
acteristics. Monobasic phosphoric acid coa- 
gulates albumen, and gives white gelatinous 
uncrystallizable precipitates with the soluble 
sults of baryta, lime, and silver; the bibasic 
does not coagulate albumen, and makes, when 
neutralized only, a white precipitate with 
nitrate of silver; the tribasic does not affect 
albumen, and, when neutralized, tfrows down 
a yellow precipitate (phosphate of silver) from 
nitrate of silver. ‘Tribasic phosphoric acid 
is the usual form under which phosphoric 
acid combines with the bases to form PHOs- 
PHATES. 

3921. To Obtain Phosphoric Acid. 
This is obtained by heating nitric acid ina 
tubulated retort connected with a receiver; 
small fragments of phosphorus are dropped 
into the acid, singly and at intervals. As 
soon as the phosphorus is dissolved, the heat 
is increased, and the undecomposed acid dis- 
tilled off. The residuum is then evaporated 
to asyrupy consistence, and forms the phos- 
phoric acid of commerce, 

3922. To Obtain Hydrated or Glacial 
Phosphoric Acid. Phosphoric acid (see 
last receipt) is gradually heated to redness in 
a platinum crucible, and the glacial acid ob- 
tained by evaporation. Solid bydrated or 
glacial phosphoric acid contains 89 per cent. 
of real acid, and 11 per cent. of water. It is 
a highly deliquescent, glassy-looking sub- 
stance, very soluble in water, yielding a solu- 
tion exhibiting powerful acid properties. Its 
concentrated solution has nearly the same 
propertics as the solid acid; its dilute solution 
IS not poisonons, and does not precipitate 
albumen. (Coolcy.) 

3923. ydrous Phosphoric Acid. 
This is evolved by burning phosphorus in 4 
stream of dry air, or under a bell-jar, copious- 
ly supplied with dry air. The product is 


anhydrous phosphoric acid in snow-like flakes. 


These must be collected immediately, and put 
into a warm, dry, well-stoppered bottle. A 
few seconds’ exposure to the air causes the 
anhydrous acid to deliquesce into a syrupy 
liquid, its attraction for water being intense. 
Its anhydrous state cannot be restored after 
deliquescence or -vlution, 
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3924. Dilute Phosphoric Acid. Mix 
5 troy ounces nitric acid with 4 pint distilled 
water in @ porcelain capsule of the capacity 
of 2 pints; add 6 drachms phosphorus and 
invert over it a glass funnel of such dimen- 
sions that its rim may rest on the inside of 
the capsule, near the surface of the liquid. 
Place the capsule on a sand-bath, and apply 
a moderate heat until the phosphorus is dis- 
solved, and red vapors cease to rise. If the 
reaction becomes too violent, add a little dis- 
tilled water; and if the red vapors cease to 
be evolved before the phosphorus is all dis- 
solved, gradually add nitric acid (diluted as 
before) until the solution is effected. Remove 
the funnel, continue the heat until the excess 
of nitric acid is driven off, and asyrupy liquid, 
free from odor and weighing 2 troy eunces, 
remains. Mix this, when cold, with sufficient 
distilled water to measure 20 fluid ounces, and 
filter through paper. 

Or: Dissolve 1 troy ounce glacial phos- 
phoric acid in 3 fluid ounces distilled water; 
add 40 grains nitric acid, boil to a syrupy li- 
quid, free from the odor of nitric acid, add dis- 
tilled water to make up to 124 fluid ounces, 
and filter. 

3925. Tests for the Purity of Phos- 
phorie Acid. The U. S. Pharmacopeia 

irects that an aqueous solution of the acid 
should yield no precipitate with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, showing the absence of metals; it 
should cause a white precipitate with chloride 
of barium, soluble in excess of acid; and, 
with an excess of ammonia, should cause only 
a slight turbidness, proving the almost total 
absence of earthy salts. If the presence 
of arsenic is denoted by the tests for that 
metal, it may be separated by boiling with 
muniatie acid, so as to convert the arsenic 
into a volatile chloride, which would escape 
with vapors of the muriatic acid. 

3926. Test for the Presence of Phos- 
phoric Acid. Hydrochloric acid is added to 
the solution to acid reaction, and afterwards 
1 or 2 drops of a concentrated solution of ses- 
quichloride of iron; a solution of acetate of 
potassa is next added in excess, when a, floc- 
culent white precipitate (sesqui-phosphate of 
iron) will be found if phosphoric acid was 
present in any form or combination in the 
Griginal liquor. Arsenious acid, if present, 
should be removed by sulphuretted hydrogen 
before applying the test. (Cooley.) 

3927. Phosphorous Acid. This is pre- 
pared by burning phosphorus under a bell- 
glass with a very limited supply of air. 
White and pulverulent. Itis a powerful de- 
oxidizing agent. With the bases it unites to 
fori PHOSPHITES. 

3928. Hypophosphoric Acid. A 
name erroneously given by M. Dulong to a 
mixture of phosphoric and phosphorous acids. 
(Cooley. ) 

3929. Tartaric Acid. Tartaric acid 
forms inodorous, sour, scarcely transparent 
prisms, soluble in 2 parts of water at 60°, 
and its own weight cf boiling water. It 
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a substitute for citric acid and lemon juice, 
for the preparation of cooling drinks and galine 
draughts. 

3930. To Obtain Tartaric Acid. On 
the small scale it is prepared as follows: Dis- 
solve 4 pounds cream of tartar in 2 gallons 
boiling water; add gradually 12 ounces 7 
drachms chalk; and, when the effervescence 
ceases, add another like portion of chalk, dis- 
solved in 264 fluid ounces mariatic acid, dilu- 
ted with 4 pints water; collect the precipitated 
tartrate of lime, and well wash it with water, 
then boil it for 15 minutes in 8 pints 1 fluid 
ounce dilute sulphuric acid; next filter, evap- 
orate to the density 1.38, and set it aside to 
crystallize. The crystals must be dissolved 
and crystallized a second and a third time. 

On the large scale, the decompusition of the 
tartar is usually effected in a copper boiler, 
and that of the tartrate of Jime in a leaden 
cistern. This part of the process is often per- 
formed by mere digestion for a few days, with- 
out the application of heat. Leaden or stone- 
Ware vessels are used as crystallizers. Good 
cream of tartar requires 26 per cent. of chalk, 
and 28.5 per cent. of dry chloride of calcium 
for its pertect decomposition. Dry tartrate of 
lime requires 75 per cent. of oil of vitriol to 
liberate the whole of the tartaric acid. A 
very slight excess of sulphuric acid may be 
advantageously em lored. Some manufac- 
turers bleach the colored solution of the first 
crystals by treating it with animal charcoal ; 
but for this purpose the latter substance 
should be first purified by digesting it in mu- 
riatic acid, and afterwards by edulcorating it 
with water, and exposing it to a dull red heat 
in a covered vessel. The general manage- 
ment of this manufacture resembles that of 
citric acid. (Cooley.) 

3931. To Detect Tartaric Acid in 
Citric Acid. Citric acid is sometimes adul- 
terated with tartaric acid. This is readily de- 
tected by adding a solution of carbonate of 
potassa to a solution of the suspected acid; if 
tartaric acid be present, a crystalline pie ae 
ate of bitartate of potassa (cream of tartar) 
will be found. A more delicate test is to di- 
gest the suspected acid with hydrated sesqui- 
oxide of iron in a test tube, and afterwards to 
raise the heat slowly to the boiling point; al- 
lowing the excess of oxide to subside, decant 
the clear liquid, and evaporate it to a syrupy 
consistence. If the citric acid was pure, the 
liquid remains clear and of a fine red color; 
the presence of only 1 per cent. of tartaric 
acid renders it cloudy, and deposits tartrate of 
the sesquioxide. (U.S. Dis.) . 

3932. Citric Acid. This is an agree- 
able acid, cooling and antiseptic; 20 grains of 
citric acid are equivalent to 5 fluid drachms 
lemon juice. When used for making saline 
draughts, it is preferable to use bicarbonate of 
potassa as the neutralizing alkali. Their re- 
spective saturating equivalents will be found 
in Nos. 80 and 81. With the bases it forms 
CITRATES, 

3933. To Prepare Citric Acid. Add 


contains about 93 of combined water, fuses at 44 ounces chalk by degrees to 4 pints lemon 
220° Fahr., boils at 200° > and, at about 400°, | juice, heated, and mix; set by, that the pow- 


after losing $ of its water, i: 


tartrahie acid. With the bases it forms salts 


converted into! der may precipitate; afterwards pour o 


| 


the 


supernatant liquor. Wash the precipitated 


called TARTRATES. Tartaric acid is chiefly em-! citrate of lime frequently with warm water; 
ployed in calico printing, and in medicine, as | then pour upon it 274 fluid ounces diluted sul- 
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pe acid and 2 pints distilled water, and 
oil for 15 minutes; press the liquor strongly 
through a linen cloth, and filter it. Evapor- 
ate the filtered liquor with a gentle heat, and 
set it aside that crystals may form. Tv obtain 
the crystals pure, dissolve them in water 4 
second and a third time; filter each solution, 
evaporate, and set it apart to crystallize. The 
preparation of citric acid has become an im- 
portant branch of chemical manufacture, from 
the large consumption of this article in va- 
rious operations in the arts. In conducting 
this process some little expertness and care 
are necessary to ensure success. The chalk 
empire: should be dry, and in fiue powder, 
and be added to the juice until it be perfectly 
neutralized, and the quantity consumed must 
be exactly noted. The precipitated citrate of 
lime should be well washed with water, and 
the sulphuric acid diluted with 6 or 8 times 
its weight of water, poured upon it while still 
warm, and thoroughly mixed with it. The 
agitation must be oecasionally renewed for8 or 
10 hours, when the dilute citric acid must be 
oe off, and the residuum of sulphate of 
ime thoronghly washed with warm water, 
and the washings added to the diluie acid. 
The latter must then be poured off from the 
impurities that may have been deposited, and 
evaporated in a leaden boiler, over the naked 
fire, until it acquires a specific gravity of 1.18, 
when the process must be continued at a 
lower temperature until a pellicle appears 
upon the surface, This part of the process 
requires great attention and judgment, as, if 
not properly conducted, the whole batch may 
be carbonized and spoiled. At this point the 
evaporation must be stopped, and the concen- 
trated solution emptied into warm and clean 
crystallizing vessels, set in a dry apartinent, 
where the thermometer does not fall below 
temperate. At the end of 4 days the crystals | 
will be ready to remove from the pans, when 


they must be well drained, redissolved in as 
little water possible, and, after being allowed 
to stand for a few hours to deposit impurities, 
again evaporated and crystallized. When the 
process has been well managed, the acid of 
the second crystallization will usually be sufhi- 
ciently pure; but if this be not the case, a 
third, or even a fourth crystallization must be 
had recourse to. The mother liquors from | 
the several pans are collected together, and, 
py evaporation, yield a second or third crop, 
of erystals obtained by evaporation as before. 
Citric acid crystallizes with great ease, but in 
some cases, Where all the citrate of lime has 
not undergone decomposition by the sul- 
pie acid, @ little of that salt is taken up 
y the free citric acid, and materially ob- 

structs the crystallization. This is best 
avoided by exactly apportioning the quantity 
of the sulphuric ‘acid to that of the chalk: 
used, always remembering that it requires a 
quantity of liquid sulphuric acid, containing | 
exactly 40 parts of dry acid, to decompose 50 
parts of carbonate of lime. Commercial sul- 
phurie acid is usnally of the specific gravity | 
of 1.845; it will therefore take exactly 49 
pons of this acid for 50 pounds of chalk, | 
0 practice it is found that a very slight ex- 

cess of sulphurie acid is better than leaving 
any citrate of lime undecomposed, The first | 
| 


crop of crystals is called “ brown citric acid,” 
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and is much used by the calice printers. 
Sometimes a little nitric acid is added to the 


solution of the colored crystals, for the pur- 
pose of whitening them, but in this way a 
minute quantity of oxalic acid is formed. 
(rood lemon juice yields fully 5 per cent. of 
lemon acid, or 2 gallons yield about 1 pound 
of crystals. If the imported citrate of lime 
be used, a given quantity must be heated to 
redness, and then weighed, when the percent- 
age of lime present will be ascertained; 
every 28 pounds of which will require 49 
pounds of sulphuric acid of 1.845 (or a corres- 
ponding quantity containing exactly 40 parts 
of dry acid) for its complete decomposition. 

3934, Tests for the Purity of Gitric 
Acid. When pure, it does nut yield a crys- 
talline precipitate when added in excess to a 
solution of carbonate of potassa; such @ pre- 
cipitate indicates the presence of tartaric acid. 
It is entirely soluble in water, and what is 
thrown down by acetate of lead from this go- 
lution. is entirely soluble in dilute nitric acid. 
No salt of potassa, except the tartrate, yields 
a precipitate with the aqueous solution. It is 
entirely decomposed by heat; added sparingly 
to cold lime water, it does not render it tur- 
bid, and when a tew drops of a solution of 
citric acid are added to Jime water, a clear 
liquid results, which, when heated, deposits a 
white powder, soluble in acids without ef- 
fervescence. 

3935. Arsenious Acid, This is the 
arsenic or white arsenic of commerce, im- 
ported chiefly from Germany, also manufac- 
tured in quantity in Cornwall, England. It 
consists of large, glassy, colorless or yellowish- 
white, semi-transparent cakes or porcelain- 


like masses, which soon become opaque on 


their exterior, and sometimes friable and 
pulverulent. The transparent arsenic is 
found to be more than three times as soluble 
In water at 55° Fahr. than the opaque. In 
taste it is slightly sweetish, with a slight 
acidity and astringency, bot perceived uutil 
sume minutes after being swallowed, hence 
its dangerous character as a poison. Crude 
arsenic is obtained, as a collateral product, 
during the smelting of cobalt ores. Pure 


sarseme 13 obtained from the crude, by a 


second sublimation in cast-iron vessels, The 
arscnic, as imported, has usually been thus 
purified; and, unless otherwise adulterated, 
is sufficiently pure for general purposes. It 
1s Sometimes kept in fine powder, and in this 
state is oecasionally found adulterated with 
powdered lyme or chalk; it is, therefure, bet- 
ter to purchase it in the lump. The salts of 
arsenious acid are called ARSENITES. | 

3936. Self-Detecting Arsenious 
Acid. By adding a small quantity of eat of 
the following substances to ordinary white 
arsenic, the mixture changes color when 
mixed with liquids. This is proposed as a 
method of preventing mistake in the use of 
this poisonous article. 

The addition of a small quantity of a mix- 
ture of dry calomel and quicklime to the 
arseme turns black when mixed with a liquid. 

A mixture of thoroughly dry sulphate of 


iron and ferrocyanide of potassium turns it 
blue, 


Dry sulphate of iron and dry sulphate of 


sody turns yreen. 
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3937. Teste for the Presence of Ar-; 3941. Manganesic Acid—also called 
senious Acid. <A weak solution of am- | permanganic acid—may be obtained by mix. 
moniv-acetate of copper added to a solution ing 8 parts of binoxide of manganese with 7 
of white arsenic (arsenious acid) throws. parts of chlorate of potassa, both in tine pow- 
down a grass green precipitate of arsenite of der, adding 10 parts of hydrate of potassa, 


copper (Scheele’s: green) — This precipitate, 
after being washed, is soluble in nitric acid, | 
and in ammonia; is turned a brownish-red | 
by a solution of — sulphuretted hydrogen, 
blood-red by ferrocyanide of potassium, and | 
yellow by nitrate of silver. 

Arsenious acid in solution throws down a 
yellow precipitate of arsenite of silver from 
a solution of uumonio-nitrate of silver. 

There are a number of delicate tests em- 
ployed for detecting the presence of arsenic 
In organic matter, such as the contents of 
the stomach or other viscera, all more or less 
involving the preparation of the matter before 
applying the tests, and requiring the manipu- 
lation of an experienced analytical chemist. 
A very susceptible test, and recommended by 
Cooley for its simplicity, js as follows: A so- 
lution of the suspected inatter is: strongly 
acidulated with miuriatic acid in the pro- 


dissolved in @ small quantity of water, evap- 
orating to dryness, powdering, exposing the 
powder to a low red heat in a platinum cruci- 
ble, dissolving the mass in a large quantity of 
Water, decanting, evaporating, and erystalliz- 
ing. These crystals are permanganate of po- 
tassa, from which the acid may be obtained 
by conversion into permanganate of baryta, 
and by careful decomposition by dilute sul- 
phuriec acid. (Gregory.) It has a fine red 
color, bleaches, and is rapidly decomposed by 
organic matter. It unites with some of the 
bases to form PERMANGANATES. 

3942. Benzoic Acid. This is also 
called flowers of benzoin or benjamin. It has 
the form of white crystalline needles of a 
silky lustre, possessing an agreeable odor. 
Benzoie acid fuses at 230° Fahr., is volatile 
when heated, dissolves sparingly in cold wa- 
ter, with less difficulty in boiling water, and 


portion of 1 part muriatic acid to from 5 to 9 very freely in alcohol. Its salts are called 
parts of the solution; this is boiled in’ a, BENZOATES. | 


porcelain or glass vessel containing bright 


| 3943. To Obtain Benzoic Acid. Put 


and clean metallic copper in the form = of} coarsely triturated benzoin into an iron pot 


sheet, gauze, or Wire. 
the solution be weak, or less, if strong, 
presence of arsenic will be uoted by the 
characteristic jron-gray filin of arsenic de- 
posited on the surface of the copper. The 


In about 15 minutes, if) with a flat bottom, whose diameter is from 8 


to 9 inches; the benzoin forming therein a 
layer of from 1 to 2 inches in depth. The 
open end of the pot is then to be covered with 
a sheet of soft and loose blotting-paper, which 


copper, having been carefully washed and! must be attached to the rim with paste. A 


dried, may be cut into small pieces and heated | 
in atest tube over a spirit lamp, when the | 
metallic arsenic is volatilized, and will be con- 
densed cither in metallic form or in crystals: 


of arsenious acid. This is known as Ieenseh’s paste and. string. 


test, 


cone, formed with strong and thick 


aper, 
(cartridge paper), is then to be arsed over 


the top of the pot, including the blotting 
paper; and this is also to be attached with 

The a thus pre- 
pared, should then be placed on the sand- 


3938. Arsenic Acid. An acid formed, bath, and exposed from 4 to 6 hours to a 


by the combination of metallic arsenie with: gentle heat. 


oxygen. It is sour, reddens litmus, and | 
forms salts with the bases, which are termed 
ARSENIATES. By careful evaporation it may 


After this lapse of time, it may 
be removed from the sund-bath, inverted, and 
the string detached, when beautiful white 
needles, cf a silky lustre, possessing the 


be obtained under the form of small grains, ;agreeable odor of benzoic acid, will be found 


but usually has the consistence of syrup, be- 
Ing very deliquescent. 

3939. To Obtain Arsenic Acid. 
6 parts of strong nitric acid on 1 part of white | 
arsenic (arsenious acid) in a glass vessel, and 
distill until the solution acquires: the consist- | 
ence of a syrup, then transfer it into a) 
platina crucible, and expose it for some time 
to a faint dull red heat, to expel the nitric 
acid. The addition of a jitthe muriatic acid 
facilitates the process. 

3940. Tests for the Presence of Ar- 
senic Acid, sulphurctted hydrogen gives 
a Vellow precipitate; nitrate of silver added 
to the solution of an arseniate gives a re 
cipitate of a brick red color; nitrate of Tead 
gives a white one, and the salts of copper a; 
bluish colored one. Pure lump sugar dis- 
solved in an acucous solution of arsemic acid, 
becomes in a few hours of a reddish color, and 
afterwards of a inagnificent purple. For 
gkome test purposes it will be advisable to add , 
Sul ets aeid to the suspected liquor, and | 
boil it fora short time, when the arsenie acid 
will be reduced to arsenious acid, in which | 
ptate it will be susceptible of more delicate 
tests, (See No, 3087.) 


Pour! Acid. 


in the paper cone. 

3944. To Obtain Anhydrous Benzoic 
Add oxychloride of phosphorus to an 
excess of benzoate of soda; agitate together, 
and wash the mixture with boiling water. 
The anhydrous benzoic acid sinks like a 
heavy oil, and crystallizes on cooling. 

3945. Chromic Acid. This consists of 
acicular crystals of a crimson-red color and 
an acid inctallic taste, dehynescent, and very 
soluble in water, forming an orange-yellow 
solution. With the bases this acid forms 
CHROMATES, Chromate of lead forms the 
pigment known as chrome-yellow. 

3946. To Obtain Chromic Acid. Take 
10 measures of a saturated cold solution of 
bichromate of potassa, mix with it 15 mea- 
sures sulphuric acid, and allow the mixture to 
cool. The chromic acid i3s deposited in erys- 
tals, which, after decanting the mother liquid, 
are placed on a tile to drain, covered with a 
bell glass, 

3947. Hydrocyanic Acid. This is also 
calied prussic acid, and consists of a thin, 
colorless, and volatile liquid, having a strong 
odor of peach kernels. 1t boils at 79° Fahr. 
and svlidifies at 45°; its specific gravity is 
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.7058. It constitutes one of the most deadly 
poisons known. Its salts are HYDROCYAN- 
ATES and METALLIC CYANIDES. Prussic acid, 
even when dilute, is very liable to sponta- 
neous decomposition, and this speedily occurs 
when it is exposed to the light. To promote 
its 
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and convenient. To 100 grains, or any other 
convenient quently of the acid contained in 
a small phial, add in succession, small quan- 
tities of the peroxide of mercury in fine 
powder, till it ceases to be dissolved on agita- 
tion. The weight of the red precipitate taken 


reservation, it is usual to surround the: up being divided by 4, gives a quotient repre- 


bottles containing it with thick purple paper,!senting the quantity of real prussic acid 


and to keep them inverted in an obscure sit-! present. 


By weighing out beforehand, on a 


uation, The addition of a very small quan-; piece of paper or a watch-glass, 40 or 50 grains 


tity of muriatic acid renders it much less 
liable to change, and is generally made by 
manufacturers for that purpose. 

3948. To Obtain ydrous Prussic 
Acid. Pure crystallized ferrocyanide of po- 
tassium, 15 parts; water and sulphuric acid, 
of each 9 parts; distill in a glass retort into a 
well-cooled receiver, containing chloride of 
calcium in coarse fragments, 5 parts; stop 
the process as soon a8 the chloride in the re- 
ceiver is perfectly covered by the distilled 
fluid, aud decant the acid into a bottle fur- 
uished with a good stopper. Keep it in the 
dark, with the bottle inverted. 

3949. Dilute Prussic Acid. Mix 41 
grains muriatic acid with 1 fluid ounce dis- 
tilled water, add 504 grains cyanide of silver, 
and shake together In a well stopped phial. 
When the precipitate has subsided, pour off the 
clear dilute acid and keep forgise. (See No. 
3947.) (U.S. Ph.) 

3950. Tests for the Presence of Prus- 
sic Acid. It is distinguished by a strong 
odor of bitter almonds. 

Neutralized by potash, and tested with a 
solution of sulphate or tincture of iron, it 
gives a blue precipitate, or one turning blue 
on the addition of dilute sulphuric or muriatic 
acid. This test may be applied by spreading 
a single drop of solution of potassa over the 
bottom of a white saucer or porcelain capsule, 
und inverting it over another vessel of the 
saine size containing the matter under exam- 
ination. After 2 to 5 minutes remove the 
upper capsule; add to the potassa upon it, a 
single drop of a solution of sulphate or tine- 
ture of iron, and expose it to the air for a fev 
seconds. Next add 1 or 2 drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid, when a blue color will be de- 
veloped if hydrocyanic acid is present m the 
Inatter tested. 

Nitrate of silver gives a white clotty pre- 
cipitate, soluble in boiling nitric acid; and 
which, when dried and heated in a test tube, 
evolves fumes of cyanogen, which burn with 
a violet or bluish colored flame. A watch 
glass, moistened with this test and inverted 
over matter containing hydrocyanic acid, be- 
comes opaque and white from the formation 
of cyanide of. silver. 

Liebig’s test ix considered the most delicate. 
Moisten a watch-ghiss or porcelain capsule 


With 1 or 2 drops of yellow hydrosulphuret of: 


ammonia; invert it over the matter as before, 
and after a few minntes dry it with a gentle 
heat. A glass rod dipped in a solution of a 


persalt or sesquisalt of iron, drawn over the. 


glass, will form a blood-red streak if the 
sinallest quantity of hydroeyanic acid is pres- 
ent. (Cooley.) 

3951. Test for-the Strength of Prus- 
sic Acid. For estimating the strength of 


the commercial acid the following plan, pro-: 


posed by Dr. Ure, will be found yery exact 


of the peroxide, the residual weight of it 
shows at once the quay expended. The 
operation may be always completed in five 
minutes, for the red precipitate dissolves as 
rapidly in the dilute prussic acid, with the aid 
of slight a tee as sugar dissolves in wa- 
ter. Should the presence of muriatie acid be 
suspected, then the difference in the volatility 
of prussiate aud muriate of ammonia may be 
had recourse to with advantage; the former 
exhaling at a very gentle heat, the latter re- 
quiring a subliming temperature of about 
300° Fahr. After adding ammonia in slight 
excess to the prussic acid, if we evaporate to 
dryness at a heat of 212°, we may infer from 
the residuary sal-ammoniac the qnantity of 
muriatic acid present. Every grain of. sal- 
ammoniac corresponds to .6822 grains of mu- 
riatic acid. 

3952. Cyanic Acid. A compound of 
cyanogen and oxygen only known in its 
hydrated state in combination with 1 equiva- 
lent of water. It combines with bases to 
form CYANATES. When in contact with wa- 
ter fora few hours it suffers decomposition, 
and is converted into bicarbonate of ammonia. 
It cannot be preserved for any length of time, 
as it soon passes spontaneously into a white, 
opaque, solid mass, to which the name of 
cyamelide has been given, which may be re- 
converted into cyanic acid by distillation. It 
reddens litmus strongly. 

3953. To Obtain Cyanic Acid. Distill 
dry cyanuric acid, or cyamelide, in a retort, 
and collect the product in a well-cooled re- 
ceiver. It is also formed when cyanogen 
is transmitted over carbonate of  potassa 
heated to redness; a cyanate of potassa re- 
sults. : 

Or: Pass a current of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas through water in which cyanate of 
silver ts diffused. The sulphuretted hydro- 
gen must not be passed so long as to decom- 
pose all the cyanate of silver; for then the 
cyanic acid is converted into other products 
by the excess of the sulphuretted hydrogen. 

3954. Hydroferridcyanic Acid. 
This 18 sometimes written /ydroferricyanic 
acid, and is & compound of ferridcyanogen 
and hydrogen. With the oxides of metals 
this acid forms FERRIDCYANIDES; the ferrid- 
cyanide of potassium is the red prussiate of 
potash used in the arts. 

3955. To Obtain Hydroferridcyanic 
Acid. Prepared by decomposing recently 
precipitated ferndeyanide of Jead= by sul- 
phuretted by hydrogen, or by sulphuric acid 
carefully added. A yellow solution is thus 
obtained, which yields a deep brown powder 
when evaporated by heat, or yellow crystals 
by spontaneous evaporation. 

3956. Hydroferrocyanic Acid. A 
peculiar compound of cyanogen, hydrogen, 
auc iron, discovered by M, Porret, and called 
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by him ferroehyazie acid. Tt consists of} 8064. Perchloric Acid. <A colorless 


white or yellowish white crystals, soluble in 
water and alcohol, With metallie oxides it 
combines to fori FERROCYANIDES oY PRUS- 
sStATES. The ferrocyanide of potassium is 
the yellow prussiate of potash of commerce. 

3957. To Obtain Hydroferrocyanic 
Acid. It inay be obtained from a eoncen- 
trated boiling solution of ferrocyanide of po- 
tassitun, cooled out of contact with the air, 
aud muriatic acid added in excess, The mix- 
ture is then agitated with alittle ether, whieh 
separates the acid; the latter is collected by 
filtration, and dried. 

3958. Lactic Acid. This is a limpid, 
syrupy liquid, colorless or of a pale wine 
color, With @ slight odor and very sour taste. 
It is found in sour milk, and some other ani- 
mal fluids, and in several vegetable juices, es- 
yecially in that of beet-root. Tt unites with 
fics to form LACTATES, 

3959. To Obtain Lactic Acid. Fer- 
ment whey br keeping it at a temperature of 
70° to 80° Fahr. 3 evaporate the liquor to $ its 
bulk; decant and filter, and then saturate it 
with milk of lime. This converts the lactic 
acid into lactate of lime, which remains in so- 
Jution. The liquor ts filtered again and pre- 
¢ipitated by oxalie acid, which throws down 
oxalate of lime and sets free the lactie acid. 
The liquid is again filtered, and the filtrate 
consists of a solution of lactic acid, containing 
some sugar of milk (laetin) and certain salts. 
Next coucentrate the solution to a syrupy 
consistence, and treat it with aleohol, which 
dissolves the acid and precipitates all the 
other matter, The solution is finally filtered 
and the lactic acid obtained pure by distilling 
off the aleohol, (U.S. Dis.) 

3960. Fluoric Acid. This is more 
strictly hydrofluoric acid, as itis a compound 
of hydrogen and flnerine. 
with bases are called FLUORIDES or HYDRO- 
FLUORATES, The well known mineral, fluor- 
spar, 1s a fluoride cf caletum.  Fluorie acid 
readily dissolves glass and silica, henee it is 


keptin bottles of lead, silver, platinum, or es 
gutta-percha, Ttas highly corrosive and its 


Vapor is) poisonous, Jt is a colorless fluid 
Which evaporates at 09° Fahr. in dense white 


fumes when exposed to the air, and has ay 


powerful affinity for water, 

3961. To Obtain Fluoric Acid. The 
anhvdrous acid is made by distilling powdered 
fluor-spar with twice its Weight of oi. of vitriol 
in a leaden, or better, a silver alembic, the 
pipe of which fits Ito a bottle of the same 
material, surrounded with ice. But as it is 
usually required in a diluted state, water 
equal in weight to the spar may be put into 
the receiver, Great care must be taken, as 
the acid, both in its gaseous and liquid form, 
is very destructive. 

3962, Chloric Acid, This is a yellow- 
ish liquid, smelling Jike nitrie acid; it sets 
fire to paper or other dry orgame matter. It 
is acompound of chlorine and oxygen, and in 
combination with bases forms CHLORATES, 

3963. To Obtain Chloric Acid.  [is- 
Rolve chlorate of barvta dn LO times its weight 
of water; then add dilute sulphuric acid until 
ull the barvta be precipitated as sulphate. 
The clear liquid may then be concentrated by 
evaporation to a thin, oily consistence, 


Its combinations | 


liquid of about 1.65 specific gravity, which 
fumes slightly in the air, attracts moisture, 
and distills unchanged at about 392° Fuabr. 


(Cooley.) With buses it forms PERCHLO- 
| RATES, 
3965. To Obtain Perchloric Acid. 


To finely powdered perchlorate of potas-a 
contained in a retort, add about $ its weight 
of strong sulphurie acid, previously diluted 
with an equal weight of water. At about 
284° Fahr., vapors of perchloric acid pass 
over and condense in the receiver. (Cooley.) 
No organie matter should) be used as a lute 
‘for the joints of the apparatus; if any be need- 
ed, it should be of asbestos. By distilling the 
‘concentrated liquid acid with of] of vitriol at 
ja gentle heat, crystals of perchloric acid will 
be deposited on the neck of the retort and in 
ithe receiver, These crystals fuse at 113° 
(Fahr., and are very deliquescent. ( Booth.) 

' $3966. Butyric Acid. A thin, colorless, 
oily liquid, soluble in water and alcohol; 
specific gravity 963; boils at 327° Fahr. It 
may be procured from the butyrate of mag- 
nesia by adding alittle sulphuric acid in quan- 
, uty not quite sufficient to decompose the whole 
of the butyrate used; filter and distill the 
clear liquor, when the product will be butyric 
acid, from whieh the water may be removed 
by chloride of calcium. Tt forms batyrates 
with some of the bases, (See No. 1625.) 
3967. Malic Acid. Malic acid is very 
soluble in water, slightly deliquescent, has a 
sleasant acidulous taste, and, when neutral- 
zed with the bases, forms salts ealled malates. 
When kept fused for some time at a low heat, 
dt i3converted into paramalic or fumarie 
acid; and when quickly distilled, it) yields 
malcie acid, while fumaric acid is left in the 
retort. Malic acid forms with bases, MALATES; 
maleic acid, MALEATES, Take the juice of the 
fruit of the mountain ash, immediately after 
it has turned red, but still unripe; heat it to 
the boiling point, skim, filter, nearly neu- 
tralize with ammonia, and precipitate with 
a solution of T part cf acetate of lead to every 
72 parts of juice; filter, and again precipitate 
with nitrate of lead; allow the hile tostand 
until it forms a mass of crystals, then well 


ad 


compose by a current of sulphuretted hydro- 
leven; again filter, neutralize with ammonia, 
decolor with animal charcoal, a second time 
precipitate with nitrate of lead, and decom- 
pose the resulting nitrate of Jead by sulphur- 
etted hydrogen; lastly, filter, evaporate and 
crystallize. (JVinekler.) Mr. Everett. pro- 
poses the juice of the leafgtalks of garden 
rhubarb as a source of malie acid. Qe im- 
perial gallon of this juice contains 11,1393 
grs, of dry malice acid, The stalks should 
be peeled before pressing out the juice, as the 
cuticle contains much color, Everett's pro- 
cess Is as follows: Neutralize with hydrate of 
lime, boil, filter, precipitate with nitrate of 
lead, allow it to stand for a few hours, boil, 
cool, filter, decompose the precipitate with 
sulphune acid, avoiding excess, throw down 
[the excess cf lead from the supernatant por- 
ition with sulphuretted hydrogen, evaporate, 
cand crystallize, Mahe acid is also obtained 
from the juice of apples and several other 
sorts of fruit. 


? 
Jeon dry, powder, suspend in water,‘and de- 
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3968. Iodic Acid. A compound of iod- 
ine and oxygen, forming IODATES with the 
bases. It is deliquescent and very soluble in 
water, and detonates with inflammable bod- 
ies like the nitrates and chlorates. 

3969. To Obtain Iodic Acid. Dis- 
solve iodate of soda in sulphuric acid in con- 
siderable excess, boil for 15 minutes, and set 
the solution aside to crystailize. 

Or: Iodine, 1 part; strongest (monohydra- 
ted) nitric acid, 4 parts; mix. and apply a 
gentle heat until the color of the iodine dis- 
appears, then evaporate to dryness and leave 
the residuum in the open air at a temperature 
of about 59° Fahr. When, by attracting 
moisture, it has acquired the consistence of a 


syrup. put it into a place where the tempera-_ 


ture is higher and the air drier, when, in a 
few days, very fine white crystals of rhom- 
boidal shape will form. 

Mr. A. Connell’s method is as follows: Put 
50 grains of iodine into a large, tall flask: 
add 2 ounce of fuming nitrie acid, boil, and 
as the iodine sublimes and condenses on the 
sides of the flask, continually wash it back 
again with the acid. Continue this until 
none of the iodine remains unchanged. Then 
pour the whole into a shallow evaporating 
dish, and evaporate to dryness, Redissolve, 
and again evaporate till all the nitrous acid is 
got rid of. 

3970. Hydriodic Acid. Thix is a coimn- 

ound of iodine and hydrogen, 
ee it is colorless, fumes in the air, and is 


In gaseous | 
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lkalies. Substances which POSSeNa 


the property of neutralizing acids and 
combining With them in fixed proportions 
forming salts, and for the most part of tarn 
ing the vegetable blues to greens, and vel 
low turmeric paper brown, The principal 
akalies are soda, potassa, and ammoma. The 
first lias been called the mineral, the second 
ithe vegetable, and the third) the volatile 
alkali; but this distinction is now obsolete, 
Soda and potassa bave also been called) the 
fixed alkahes, from their permanence in the 
fire. The alkalies are strictly metallic oxides, 
The salts of the alkahes, both alone and car- 
bonated, are generally freely soluble in water. 
The methods for ascertaining the strength of 
alkalies and their solutions will) be found 
under Alkalimetry, No, 83. 

3974. Potassa. lure potash (not the 
potash of commerce, which is an impure car- 
bonate of potassa), is the oxide of potassium, 
It occurs in two forms, anhydrous and hy- 
drated potassa, As a general distinction, the 
term potash applies to the crude commer- 
cial, and potassa to the more purified or 
chemical preparations. 

3975. Anhydrous Potassa. Thisisa 
volatile, fusible, white substance, intensely 
corrosive, and passing into the hydrate of po- 
otassa when moistened with water. It is 
obtained by the combustion of potassium in 
hot dry air. 

3976. Hydrate of Potassa. Hydrated 


(or caustic potassa, when pertectly pure, is 


very soluble in water, In liquid form, when | white, solid, very soluble in water and in al- 
strong, it is very liable to change, and should eahol, very deliquescent, and corrosive. To 
be kept in well stoppered bottles. Ln combi-| obtain it, evaporate solution of potassa rapid- 
nation with bases it forms HYDRIODATES. ‘ly jn an iron vessel over the fire until: ebulli- 
The hydriodates may be easily formed by tion ceases and the potassa melts. Pour this 
saturating the acid with the oxides orhydrates jyto suitable moulds, and, when cold, put it 
of the bases, or more economically, by acting into stoppered bottles. 
on the bases in water, with iodine, Whenthe| 3977, Tests for Potassa.  Potassa 
hydriodates are deprived of their water, they may be distinguished from the other fixed 
are true TODIDES; that is, simple combina- alkalies (soda and lithia), by affording, when 
tions with iodine, (See Vo. 3853.) in solution, a white crystalline precipitate 
3971. To Obtain Hydriodic Acid. (cream of tartar) with an excess of tartaric 
Pour a little water over some periodide of acid; and a vellow oue with dichloride of 
phosphorus, previously ae into asmall glass platinnin. The flame of burning aleohot con- 
retort, aud apply a gentle heat, when gaseous | taining potassa bas a reddish tint; soda colors 
hydriodic acid will be evolved, and phosphoric | it yellow. 
acid remain behind, The gas may be either] 8978. Soda. This substance bears the 
collected over mercury or passed into water, |/same relation to its metallic base, soedian, 
when liquid hydriodic acid will be formed. that potassa does to potassium, but its basie 
Or: Place iodide of barium in @ retort, and) and alkaline action are rather less powerful 
decompose it with sulphuric acid, when pure, than those of potussa. 
hydriodic acid will be evolved. 3979. To Obtain Soda. Pure soda 
3972. Dilute Hydriodic Acid. Take'and hydrate of soda (caustic soda) are ob- 
1 troy ounce todine in fine powder. Mix 30> tained from = carbonate of soda in a similar 
grains of the ledine with 5 thud ounces dis-! manner to the same preparations of potassa, 
tilled water in a tall glass-stoppered 4 pint Caustic soda is occasionally called sodie hy- 
bottle, and pass into the mixture hydrosul- |; drate. 
phuric acid gas until the color of the iodine| 3980. Tests for Soda, The flame of 
entirely disappears, and a turbid liquid re-) burning aleohol containing soda is of a yellow 
mains. Next, gradually add the remainder of color, Hydrate of soda, after it has deli- 
the iodine, stirring at the same time, Again queseed in the air, speedily resolidifies by the 
pass the gas through the Jiqnid until it be-| absorption of carbome acid, forming carbonate 
comes colorless, and decant if mato a small of soda, a salt marked by being easily crys- 
matrass which it must nearly fill: boil it un- tallizable, and rapidly efflorescing in dry air. 
til it ceases to give off the odor of hydrosul- [no solution, soda is not precipitated by tar 
phuriec acid. and filter through paper, passing taric acid. With sulphuric acid it vields a 
sufficient distilled water through the filter to salt, which by its taste (intensely bitter) and 
bring the filtered liquid to 6 fluid) ounces, ! form (six-sided prisms, transparent, and ex- 
Keep it in a well-stoppered bottle. (U. 8.) tremely efllorescent) is easily recoguized as 
Ph.) sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt), 
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3981. Ammonia. Pure ammonia is an 


incondensable colorless gas, possessing great 
ungency and acridness, and powerful alka- 
ine properties. Water readily absorbs about 
500 times its volume of this substance, and in 
this state forms strong liquid ammonia, 
which, when inuch more dilute, is popularly 
known as gpints of hartshorn, or water of 
ammonia. As usually met with in the form 
of a semi-erystalline whitish mass, commonly 
‘ e, ° . ° ad 

called smelling salts, it is combined with car- 
bonic acid and water, forming a sesquicar- 
bonate of this base. According to the theory 
of Berzelius, ammonia should be the oxide of 
ammonium, @& supposed but undiscovered 
metal. Its presence can always be detected 
by its pungent odor. 

3982. To Obtain Ammonia. Mix un- 
slacked lime with an equal weight of sal-am- 
moniac, both dry and in fine pewder; intro- 
duce the mixture into a glass retovt, and join 
the beak by a collar of India-rubber to a glass 
tube about 18 inches long, which musét lie! 
horizontally, and have its beak bent up ready | 
to be placed under a glass jar, on the shelf of, 
@& mercurial pneumatic trough. Heat being | 
applied by means of @ spirit-lamp, and the air 
contained in the apparatus having been ex- 
pelled, the gas inay be collected for use. 
Ammonia cannot be dried by means of chlo-| 
ride of calcium. 

3983. Lithia. This is the oxide of lith- 
ium; is caustic, alkaline, and sparingly solu- 
ble in water. One of its most remarkable 
properties is its power of corroding platinum. 
In the form of the hydrate it is white and 
translucent, does not deliquesce, but absorbs ! 
carbonic acid and becomes opaque. Itis to 
be obtained from various minerals, and is also 


found in some mineral waters; among which; down anything from tke solution. 


is that of the Gettysburg spring. Pure lithia 
may be obtained by dceomposing sulphate of 
lithia by acetate of baryta, and by expelling 
the acetic acid from the filtered solution by 
heat. 

3984. Tests for Lithia. It colors the 
flame of alcohol containing it a carmine red. 
Tt is distinguished from potassa and soda by: 
its pee and carbonate being only spar- 
ae soluble in water; from baryta, stroutia, 
and lime, by forming erystallizable and soluble 
salts with sulphuric or oxalic acid; and from 
magnesia, by the solution of its carbonate ex- | 
hibiting an alkaline reaction. 

3985. Baryta. This alkaline earth is 
the oxide of barium, and is found abundantly 
in the form of native sulphate and carbonate 
of baryta. With the acids it forms. salts 
which are all more or less white; except the! 
sulphate, they are soluble in water, or in 
dilute muriatic acid, and are extremely poi-. 
BONOUS, 

3986. To Obtain Pure Baryta. Ignite 
pure crystallized nitrate of baryta in a@ capa- 
cious porcelain crucibie, until red vapors 
cease to be evolved. This forms a grayish 
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It is obtained in crystals, by boiling a 
strong solution of sulphuret of barium with 
successive portions of black oxide (protoxide) 
of copper, until it ceases to give a black pre- 
cipitate with a salt of lead. The liquid, after 
filtration, yields crystals of hydrate of baryta 
on cooling. 

3988. Test for Baryta. Its solutions 
give an immediate clear white precipitate 
with dilute sulphuric acid, which is insoluble 
in both acids and alkalies. 

3989. Strontia. An alkaline earth, the 
oxide of a metal called strontium. It greatly 
resembles baryta. Hydrate of strontia is 
freely soluble in boiling water, and the satura- 
ted solution deposits crystals on cooling. The 
solution exhibits an alkaline reaction, and, 
like baryta, is precipitated white by sulphuric 
acid and the alkaline sulphates and carbon- 
ates. It is distinguished from baryta by its 
inferior solubility and by its soluble salts giv- 
ing @ red tinge to flame, while the salts of 
baryta impart a yellow tinge. The salts of 
strontia may all be prepared by dissolving the 
native carbonate in the respective acids. The 
uitrate is the only one met with in com- 
meree, and is employed to form colored fire- 
works, 

8990. Magnesia. An alkaline earth, 
the oxide of the metal magnesium, in the form 
of a very light, white, odorless and tasteless 
powder, almost insoluble in cold and boiling 
water. It slowly absorbs carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere. With the acids it forms 
salts, most ef which may be made by the 
direct solution of the earth, or its hydrate of 
carbonate. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid 
without effervescence. Neither bicarbonate 
of potassa nor chloride of barium throws 
It turns 
turmeric paper brown when moistened. 

3991. To Obtain esia. Expose 
carbonate of magnesia in & crucible to a full 
red heat for 2 hours, or till the powder sus- 
pended in water does not efferveece on tho 
addition of muriatic acid. On the iarge scale, 
covered crucibles, made of porous earthen: 
ware, are employed as the containing vessels, 
and the heat is applied by placing them in a 
sort of furnace or oven heated with coke. 

3992. Test for Magnesia. Magnesia 
ix precipitated as a oat white hydrate, by 
pu re alkalies; and as a bulky white carbonate 
»y the carbonates of potassa and soda. Both 
the above precipitates dissolve in nitric and 
muriatic acid, forming salts which are very 
deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol. 

Solutions of magnesian salts are not preci- 
pitated by the alkaline sulphates or sulphuric 
acid, nor, when very dilute, by oxalate of 
ammonia, By these tests it may be distin- 
guished and separated from lime. There 
tests distiuguish it from the other earths, and 
its insolubility in alkaline solutions marks its 
difference from alumina. 

3993. Lime. A highly acrid, alkaline 


white mass or powder, which, on the addition | and caustic earth, less insoluble in cold than 


of water, slacks like lime, but with the evolu-' 
tion of more heat. 

3987. To Obtain Hydrated Baryta. 
It may be precipitated from a solution of: 
either nitrate or chloride of barium, by adding 
to it a solution of pure potassa or soda, col- 
lecting and drying the precipitate. 


in hot water. It is the oxide of calcium. 
When heated to a high degree, it becomes in- 
tensely luminous, and is well known in ase as 
the calcium light. 

3994,. To Obtain Lime. Lime, or quick- 
lime, 18 obtained by exposing limestone, or 
chalk. which are carbonates of Jime, to a red 
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heat. Shell-lime is got in the same manner 
from the shells of the oyster and other shell- 
fish. When sprinkled with water, heat is gen- 
erated, and the lime, combining with the water, 
erumbles down into a pewder, which is hy- 
drate of lime, or slacked lime. 

3995. Tests for Lime. The alkaline 
carbonates, phosphates, oxalates, and sul- 
phates, occasion white precipitates in solutions 
of lime. The precipitates occasioned by the 
first three tests are soluble in dilute nitric or 
muriatic acid; that by the last is insoluble in 
those menstrua, but soluble in solution of 
salt, and not reprecipitated by dilute sulphuric 
acid, 

Oxalate of ammonia or potassa is the most 
delicate test of lime. If the substance under 
examination be a solid, dissolve it in muriatic 
acid, filter, evaporate to dryness, redixsolve 
in water, and test as above. All the soluble 
salts of lime tinge the flame of alcohol of an 
orange color, but this may be confounded 
with the color produced by the saits of 
strontia. 


lkaloids. Substances of a vegeta- 


ble origin, analogous to the alkaline 
bases, in which the medicinal activity of the 
plants in which they are found appear to re- 
side. (Cooley.) Among the natural organic 
bases, or alkaloids, the following are the 
principal, as enumerated by Professor Fownes. 

3997. Morphine or Morphia. This is 
the chief active principle of opium. The 
morphia of commerce is @ white crystalline 
powder; but when crystallized in alcobol, 
forms brilliant, prismatic, transparent, and 
colorless erystals, which turn nitric acid red. 
In powder, unlike strychnine, it is fusible 
Without decomposition, and strongly decom- 
poses iodic acid. It is insoluble in ether, 
scarcely soluble in water, and freely soluble 
in alcohol. Potassa and ammonia precipi- 
tate morphia from the solutions of its salts. 

3998. To Find the Percentage of 
Morphia in Opium. An excellent process 
for ascertaining the quality of opium is to 
boil an infusion of 100 grains opiuin with 25 
grains quicklime, made Into a milk with wa- 
ter; to filter while hot, saturate with a dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and to precipitate the 
morphia by ammonia. After expelling any 
excess of ammonia by heat, the precipitate 1s 
collected, dried, and weighed; the weight in 
grains will nearly represent the percentage of 
morphia in the opinm. 

3999. Narcotine. An alkaloid found 
in the insoluble portion of opium, and forms 
small, colorless, briiliant crystals, which give 
to nitric acid an orange tint. 

4000. Codeine, or Codeia. Obtained 
from hydrochlorate of morphia, in colorless, 
transparent, eight-sided crystals, which do not 
color nitric acid red. 

4001. Thebaine, or Paramorphine. 
This is also obtained from opium in colorless 
needles like those of narcotine. It does not 
color nitrie acid red. and is much less soluble 
in water than codeine, 

4002. Cinchonine, or Cinchonia. This 
is the active 
tained in the largest quantity in the pale bark. 
It crystallizes in small, brilliant, transparent, 


oe of Peruvian bark, con-: 
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four-sided prisms, insoluble in ether. Cine 
chonicine and cinchonidine are other varies 
ties of this alkaloid. 

4003. Quinine, or Quinia. This is also 
obtained from Peruvian bark, being found 
in largest quantity in the yellow variety of 
the bark. It crystallizes in small white nee- 
dies. It may be distinguished from cinchonine 
by the form of its crystals, and its solubility 
in ether. 

4004. Quinoidine, or Amorphous Quinine, 
is a yellow or brown resinous mass, identical 
In composition with quinine. Quinicine and 
quinidine are also varieties of quinine. (See 
Nos. 4025, §c. ) 

4005. Strychnine, or Strychnia. This 
is an alkaloid contained in nux vomica, and 
some other vegetable substances. Crystal- 
lizes in small, brilliant, eight-sided crystals, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol, and slightly 
soluble in water. It suffers decomposition 

‘on fusing, and does not decompose iodic 
acid ; it may be thus distinguished from mor- 


phine. 

. SBrucine, or Brucia. Is _ ob- 
tained from the same seurces as strychnine, 
and resembles it in many respects, but is 
readily soluble in all strengths of aleohol, and 
‘insoluble in water. Brucine turns nitric acid 
red, which becomes violet on the addition of 
protochloride of tin. 

4007. Veratrine, or Veratria. The 
alkaloid Pas of cevadilla seeds, and of 
white hellebore. When pure, it is a white 
powder; but as usually met with, the powder 
is yellowish or greenish-white, insoluble in 
water. 

4008. Colchicine. Extracted from the 
seeds of the common meadow saffron; has 
similar properties to veratrine, but is crystal- 
line, and soluble in water. 

. Harmaline. <A substance form- 
ing yellowish prismatic erystals, obtained 
from the Peganum Harmala, a plant abound- 
ing in southern Russia. By oxidation it 
vields Harmine, a fine red dye-stuff, also pos- 
sessing basic properties. 

4010. Theine, or Caffeine. This is an 
alkaloid principle extracted from tea, coffee, 
Paraguay tea, dc. It forms in tufts of white 
silkv needles. 

4011. Theobromine. <A white crystal- 
line powder obtained from the cacao-nuts 
from which chocolate is prepared. Its proper- 
ties are somewhat similar to theine. 

4012. Xanthine. <A white powder, 
which may be obteined from guanine, which 
it resembles in its properties. It dissolves 
easily in ammonia or potash. 

4013. Creatine. This alkaloid, called 
by some kreatine, is & erystallizable substanee 
obtained from the juice of the muscular fibre 
of animals. It forms brilliant, colorless pris- 
‘matic crystals. Creatine 1s a neutral body 
leombining with neither acids nor alkalies. 

By the action of strong acids it is converted 
linto creatinine, a powerful organic base, 
‘with a strong alkaline reaction, and forming 
erystallizable salts with acids, Creatine, treat- 
ed by boiling with a solution of baryta, pro- 
duces Sareosine. 

4014. Sarcine. This base is a constitu- 
‘ent of the flesh of animals. It forms in 
‘delicate white microscopic needles, soluble 
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with difficulty in cold water, easily in boiling ' 
water. It is obtained from the same source | 
as creatine. (See No. 4013.) 

4015. Guanine, A base obtained from 

ano. It isa colorless, crystalline powder, 
insoluble in water, aleobol, ether or ammonia. 
By treating guanine with muriatie acid and 
chlorate of potassiuin, guanidine is obtained 
in colorless crystals, readily soluble in water 
and alcohol. 

Guanine, Sarcine, and Xanthine greatly re- 
semble one another. 

4016. Berberine. An alkaloid crystal- 
lizing in fine yellow needles slightly soluble 
in water, extracted from Barberry root. 

4017. Piperine. An alcoholic extract 
of pepper forming colorless or yellowish crys- 
tals. Insoluble in water. 

4018. Conine, or Conia. An alkaloid ex- 
tract of hemlock, in the form of a volatile, 
oily liquid. It evolves an odor of hemlock 
on being moistened with a solution of po- 
tassa. 

4019. Nicotine, or Nicotia. This is 
also a volatile, oily, acrid liquid, soluble in 
water, ether, alcohol, and oils. Nicotine, 
moistened with a solution of potassa, evolves 
a strong odor of tobacco. 

4020. Sparteine. An alkaloid obtained 
from broom, also a volatile, oily liquid. 
Conine, nicotine, and sparteine are similar in 
character, being very poisonous, possessing | 
strong alkaline reaction, and forming crystal- , 

lizable salts with the acids. | 
' 4021. Salicine. <A white, crystalline: 
substance, found in the bark and leaves of: 
several kinds of poplar and willow ;. but most | 
abundantly in the white willow and the as- 
pen. Itis obtained by the careful evapora- 
tion of an infusion in cold water. 

4022. To Obtain Alkaloids. Some of: 
these substances require special processes for 
extracting them from the substances in which ; 
a are found, but the following methods 
will apply for general purposes: 

When the base is insoluble in water, non- 
volatile, aud existing in the plant in an insol- 
uble form. Boil or macerate the bruised 

lant in water acidulated with muriatie acid, 
filter, neutralize the acid with an alkali, (ain- 
monia, lime, or magnesia), and collect the 

recipitate, which must be purified by reso-' 
ution in dilute acid, digestion with animal 
charcoal, and subsequent crystallization or 
precipitation by an alkali; or the first precip- 
iItate may be purified by dissolving it repeat- 
edly in alcohol. 

When the base is insoluble in water, and 
non-volatile, but existing in the plant in a: 
soluble state. Boil or macerate in hot water: 
as before; filter and precipitate by adding an, 
alkali; purify as last. | 

When the base is soluble in water, and 
non-volatile. Make an infusion with a dilute 
acid (muriatic); concentrate by a gentle: 
heat; treat the liquor with potassa and 
ether (conjointly); decant and evaporate. | 

When the base is both soluble in water and 
volatile. The vegetable or its extract may 
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tion thus formed, if carefully evaporated, 
leaves the base nearly pure. It may be 
further purified by cautious distillation. 

4023. Tests for Distinguishing Al- 
kaloids. Perchloride of gold is a decisive 
test of certain vegetable alkalies. The follow- 
ing are the colors of the precipitates which it 
produces with the salts of the annexed alkalies 
dissolved in water; quinine, buff-colored ; 
cinchonine, sulphur-yellow; morphine, yel- 
low, then bluish, and lastly, violet; in this 
last state the gold is reduced, and the preci 
itate is insoluble in water, alcohol, the caustic 
alkalies, and sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric 
acids; brucine, milk, coffee, and then choco- 
late-brown ; strychnine, canary-yellow ; tara- 
trine, slightly greenish-yellow. All these 
precipitates, with the exception mentioned, 
are very soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, 
and slightly soluble in water. Among the 
reactions of chloride of gold, there are two 
which appear to be especially important: 
they are those which occur with morphine 
and brucine; these are sufficiently marked to 
prevent these alkalies from being mistaken for 
each other, and also yield pretty good char- 
acteristics for distinguishing brucine from 
strvchnine. 

4024. Alkaloids Detected by Picric 
Acid. Hager has found that this acid pre- 
cipitates various alkaloids from their solu- 
tions, such as brucine, strychnine, veratrine, 
quinine, cinchonine, and some alkaloids of 
opium. Morphine and atropine, however, are 
precipitated only from neutral and concentra- 
ted so.utions, and the precipitate dissolves 
pretty easily in water. Glucosidesr, casein, 
and pseudo-morphine resist the action of the 
picnic acid, 

4025. Quinometry. The method of 
estimating the quantity of quinine in cinchona 
bark and the salts obtained from it. The 
following tests give very accurate results in 
examining the bark; and the salts are tested 
in the same way, but the result is not quite 
so accurate, as it includes any quinidine (see 
No. 402") that may be present in the quinine; 
and makes, therefore, the apparent richness 
of the sample greater than it really is. 
(Cooley.) 

4026. Test for the Strength of Qui- 
nine. Makea decoction of 100 grains of bark 
in 2 fluid ounces distilled water; filter, and 
precipitate with a sufficient quantity of a con- 
centrated solution of carbonate of soda. Heat 
the fluid until the precipitate is dissolved ; 
and when cold, dry and weigh it. It should 
weigh 2 grains or more, and dissolve entirely 
in a solution of oxalic acid. To render the 
result strictly accurate, the bark should be 
exhausted with ether, and the mixed solu- 
tions evaporated, Salts of quinine may be 
tested in the same manner. (Cooley.) 

4027. Test for the Percen of 
Quinine in Bark, &c. Exhaust 100 grains 
of bark with acidulated water; filter the s8o- 
lution, and render it alkaline with liquor of 
potassa; next agitate it with about ¢ its 
volume of chloreform, and allow it to repose 


be mixed with potassa and distilled; the ashort time; the chloroform, holding the al- 
product, neutralized with oxalic or sulphuric Kaloid in solution, sinks to the bottom of the 
acid, carefwly evaporated to dryness, andi vessel in a distinct stratum, from which the 
digested in alcohol, and this solution agitated; supernatant liquid must be separated by de- 
with potassa and etber; tho ethereal sulu-icantation; the chloroformic solution, eitber 
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at ence or after being washed with a little| 


cold water, is allowed to evaporate, and the 
weight of the residuum in grains gives the 
percentage of richness of the sample. Ether 
may be used instead of chloroform, but the 
ethereal svlution will form the upper stratum 
instead of the lower. This test 1s also appli- 
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4081. Pneumatic Trough. A vessel 
‘or tank nearly filled with water, provided 
'with a shelf placed 1 or 2 inches below the 
surface. The receiving bottles are first im- 
mersed in and filled with the water and then 
placed neck downwards on the shelf, which 
18 furnished with holes to allow of the passage 


cable to the salts of quinine, but with restric- | of the gas into the receivers from the connect- 
tions referred to in No. 4025. (Rebourdain.) | ing tube, the end of which is brought imme- 
4028. Quinidine. An alkaloid found in ‘diately under one of the holes. For gases 
quinia which has been prepared by precipita- | which are easily absorbed by water, mercury 
tion. It is distinguished from quinine by or some other fluid is necessary in place of 
not striking a green color when treated with |the water. As the gas ascends into the re- 
chlorine followed by ammonia, as quinine (ceiving bot#e, the water is displaced; when 
does. In medicinal character its powers are; full, and the gas begins to escape, the bottle 
comparatively feeble. It is present in nearly | should be closed with a grease stopper, and 
all the ordinary sulphate (disulphate) of | removed from the trough. 
quinine as sold, either through careless pre-| 4082. To Find the Weight of a Gas.' 
paration or wilful adulteration, and is not de- | Multiply the specific gravity of the gas by 
tected by, and consequently included in, the | 309} (the weight in grains of 1000 cubie inches 
results of the usual tests for quinine. (See of air), the product will be the weight of 1000 
Nos. 4025, Jc.) Cinchonine is another fee- | cubic inches of the gas. 
bler alkaloid also found in quinia. . To Prevent the Escape of Gas 
4029. Ure’s Test for the Presence from India-Rubber Tubing. India-rub- 
of Quinidine or Cinchonine in Quinine, | ber tubing is slightly permeable to gas. The 
This test is applicable to quinine salts gener- amount which escapes through the walls of 
ally, but more especially refers to the sul-|the tube is very small; but it may be advis- 
phate (disulphate) of quinine. Place 10 grains able sometimes to render an escape impossi- 
of the salt into a strong test tube, furnished | ble. This can be done by giving the tubing a 
with a tightly-fitting cork ; add 10 drops of a, thin coating of a varnish made by dissolving 
mixture of 1 part sulphuric acid and 5 parts: 14 parts molasses and 2 parts gum-arabie in 
water, and 15 drops water, accelerating so- |7 ig of white wine and 34 parts strong al- 
lution by a gentle heat. When dissolve and | 60 ol. The molasses and gum must first’ be 
entirely cooled, add 60 drops officinal sul- | dissolved in the white wine, and the alcohol 
phuric ether with 20 drops spirits uf am-| must be added very slowly, constantly. stir- 
monia, close the test tube with the thumb, ring the mixture, or the guin will be thrown 
and shake it well; cork the tube closely and | down. 
shake gently from time to time, so that the! 4084, Oxygen. An elementary gas, 
bubbles of air may readily enter the layer of colorless, tasteless, odorless, and incombusti- 
ether. If the salt be free from, or contain no; ble, having a specific gravity of about 1.057. 
reater proportion than 10 per cent. of quini- | Oxygen enters largely into the composition of 
ine, it will be entirely dissolved; while onj all nature; being a constituent part of the at- 
the surface of contact between the two strata mosphere (see No. 4072), upon which it conters 
of fluid, the mechanical impurities only will the power of supporting life and combustion ; 
be separated. From this it appears that 10, und water, present more or less through the 
grains of the salt may contain 1 grain of) whole world, contains about 88 per cent. by 
quinidine, and still a complete solution take} weight, or 33 per cent. by volume, of oxygen ; 
place; but, in this case, the quinidine will it constitutes also a portion of the majority 
shortly begin to crystallize in alayer of ether. |) of the mineral bodies that form the bulk of 
If more than 10 per cent. of quinidine be; our globe. It is a powerful supporter of com- 


present, there will be found an insoluble pre- 
cipitate between the strata of the fluid. If 
this be quinidine, it will be dissolved by the 
addition of ether, while cinchonine (see 
No. 4002) will be unaffected. 


G*: A general term applied to all 
aériform or permanently elastic fluids, 
excepting the compound of oxygen and nitro- 

n constituting the atmosphere, which is 
istinguished trom the other gaseous bodies 
by the name of air. (See No. 4072.) Gases 
for chemical purposes are usually generated 
in & bottle of glass or other appropriate ma- 
terial; or, where the application of heat is 
necessary, in aretort. A connecting tube of 
convenient shape is fitted air-tight into the 
neck or beak of the generating vessels, 
through which the gas is Jed into receiving 
ventelit These are usually bottles, with ac- 
ourately fitting stoppera, 


bustion, and its presence is essential to the 
existence of animal and vegetable life. Oxy- 
gen unites with certain other bodies in fixed 
proportions to form a class of acids distin- 
guished as oxygen acids or oxacids. (See 
No. 3853.) 

4035. To Obtain Oxygen Gas. Heat 
in a retort or flask, finely powdered chlurete 
of potassa, mixed with about one-fourth ite 
Weight of black oxide of manganese. The 
gas must be collected by attaching a tube to 
the flask, and passed into a receiving bottle 
in a pneumatic trough. (See No. 4031.) 

Or: Take chloride of potassa, or red oxide 
of mercury, expose it to the heat of a spirit- 
lamp, in a suitable vessel, and collect the 
iran. 

4036. Oxygen Gas from Bleaching 
Powder, (Oxygen gas can be readily pre- 
pared by boiling bleaching powder (hypo- 
chlorite of lime) and nitrate of cobalt in a 
flask. Make a clear solution of the powder in 
water, put it into any convenient flask pro- 
vided with a perforated cork and tube, and 
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pour in a few drops of a solution of nitrate or | 
chloride of cobalt, and set it to boil. The’ 
gas, as it is evolved, is collected in # receiving | 
bottle. (See No. 4031.) 


(been driven out of each vessel before 
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pass the gas first through alcohol, and thes 
through a concentrated solution of pure po- 
tassa. Care must be taken that all the air has 

any 


4037. To Obtain Oxygen Without light is applied, or an explosion will ensue. 


Heat. According to M. Boettger, oxygen 


4043. Cheap Method of Obtainin 


can be obtained in a very pure state by em-| Hydrogen. Take quicklime, slack it, let it 


loying binoxide of barium and peroxide of 
sad. Take equal parts of these substances | 
and pour on weak nitric acid; tho reaction 
vommences immediately, and the gas can be 
collected as usual over cold water. (See No. 
4031.) 

4038. Pure Oxygen for Inhalation. 
Eliot recommends for the preparation of oxy- 
gen gas, to be used in medicine, the employ- 
ment of a mixture of equal parts of peroxide 
of barium and peroxide of lead. By pouring 
dilute nitric acid upon these salts, there is a 
« violent effervescence and a copious evolution 
of pure oxygen gas. For greater security, 
the gas ney be afterwards washed in water. 
As very little heat is necessary, the operation 
can be performed in any stout bottle, thus 
dispensing with the usual retorts. For great 
purity, the first portion of gas that evolves 
should be allowed to escape, as it contains 
the air which was in the apparatus. 

4039, To Obtain Oxygen on the 
Large Scale. Nitre is exposed to a dull red | 
heat in an iron retort or gun barrel; 1 pound | 
of nitre thus yields about 1200 eubic inches 
of oxygen, slightly contaminated with nitro- 
gen. (Ure.) 

4040. Tests for Oxygen. It is distin- 
guished from other gases by yielding nothing 
but pure water when mixed with twice its 
voluine of hydrogen and exploded, or when a, 
jet of hydrogen is burned in it. A recently | 
extinguished taper, with the wick still red 
hot, instantly inflames when plunged into 
this gas. A small spiral piece of iron wire, 
ignited at the point and suddenly plunged | 
into a jar of oxygen, burns with great bril- 
liancy and rapidity. 

4041. Hydrogen. A gaseous element, 
colorless, combustible, and the lightest of 
ponderable bodies, its specific gravity being 
only .06935. It is a constituent part (about 
12 per cent. by weight, and 67 per cent. by 
volume) of water. According to Dumas, ‘It | 
ix a gaseous Metal, as mercury is a liquid met- 
al.” It forms an ingredient in all bodies that 
ae the power of burning with flame; it 

urns With a pale blue flaine, and, in combi- 
Nation with carbon, constitutes the illuminat- 
ing gas in general use. In contact with 
spongy platinum it inflames spontaneously ; | 
and, trom its extreme lightness, is the best 
means emploved for inflating balloons. It is 
one of the most useful elements in’ the ma- 
terial world.  Iydrogen forms. with other 
bodies, a Class of acids called hydrogen acids 
or hydracids, (See No, 3853.) 

4042. To Obtain Hydrogen Gas. | 
Hydrogen gas is readily procured by pouring | 
on fragments of zine, Ina glass bottle, or 
flask with a bent tube, or retort, some diluted 
sulphunie acid (1 measure of strong acid tod) 
of water). It may be collected over water, 
If zine be not at hand, fine iron wire, or the, 
turnings or filings of iron, may be substituted 
forit. To procure gas of great purity, dis- | 
tilled zinc must be used, and it is advisable to| 
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cool and crumble into a dry hydrate; then 
mix it with chareoal, coke, or peat, and heat 
inaretort. The hydrate of lime (slacked lime) 
gives up the water that was used in slacking 
it, and becomes quicklime. The water is de- 
composed into hydrogen and carbonic acid, and 
these two gases can be separated by passing 
them through water, or the carbonic acid may 
be economized by employing it in the manu- 
facture of bicarbonates. The quicklime can 
be again slacked and used as often as required. 

4044. Hydrogen Gas for Balloons. 
For this purpose hydrogen may be obtained 
by pouring shghtly diluted muriatic acid upon 
an equai weight of zinc, in a covered vessel 
having @ small tap or step-eock in the top for 
filling the balloons. The vessel should be 
made of Jead, to prevent corrosion, 

4045. To Estimate the Buoyant Pow- 
er of Balloons. It will take about 12 eu- 
bic feet of the hydrogen gas, used for infla- 
ting balloons to bakance or suspend 1 pound 
in the air. The rule used for balloons is as 
follows: The specifie gravity of the gas com- 
pared with the airis .0693; 1 cubic foot of 
air Weighs 527.04 grains, the cubic foot of gas 
weighs 36.93 grains; and therefore there are 
927 .04-36.93= 490.11 grains difference between 
the air and gas, in one cubic foot. Multiply 
this difference by the munher of cubic feet in 
the balloon, and divide by 7,000. This will 
give the capacity or buoyancy of the balloon, 
in pounds; then subtract the weight of the 
Gallen and car. 

4046. For Obtaining Hydrogen in 
Quantities. Place iron wire in a gun-bar- 
rel, or a porcelain tube, open at both ends, to 
one of which attach a retort containing 
water, and to-the other a bent tube, connect- 
ed with a pneumatic trough. The gun- barrel 
must now be heated to redness, and the water 
in the retort brought into a state of brisk 
ebullition, when the vapor will be decompos- 
ed, the oxygen being absorbed by the iron, 
and the hydrogen escaping into the gas re- 
ceiver, The gas evolved way be purified, if 
desired, by passing It through alcohol, &e. 
( See No, 4042.) 

4047. Tests For Hydrogen. Hydro- 
gen isrecognized by itscombustibility 5 by the 
pale color of its flame; by producing water 
only when burnt in air or oxygen; by extin- 
gnishing the flame of other bodies; and by 
exploding when mixed with half its weight of 
oxygen and fired, ( Cooley.) 

4048, Carburetted Hydrogen. There 
are two leading gaseous compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, known as carburetted hydro- 
gen, and distinguished as light and heavy. 

The light carburetted hydrogen is often abun- 
dantly disengaged in coal mines, aud called 
methane, and fire damp. It consists of 2 
equivalents of hydrogen and 1 of carbon, and 
burns with a yellowish flame. This gas also 
escapes in bubbles from the mud on the bot- 
tom of stagnant. pools, combined with car- 
bonic acid, from which it may be freed by 
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passing through milk of lime, or a solution! strong muriatic acid, in a smal) g]asa retort or 
of caustic potassa, ( Cooley.) 1t has a spe-| flask: apply the heat of a spirit lamp, and 
cifie gravity of about 659. ( Iouwnes.) collect the gas over mercury. (See No. 4031.) 
Heavy carburetted hydrogen is a combina-; 4054. Tests for Sulphuretted Hy- 
tion of 2 equivalents of carbon and 2 of hydro-' drogen, Sulphuretted hydrogen may be re- 
een (4 carbon and 4 hydrogen— Booth), and | cognized by the odor, and by its blackening 
burns with a white hininous flame; it is a) moist carbonate of lead, and tarnishing: sil- 
little lighter than air, having a specific gravity | ver, and also by its precipitating arsenious 
of 981. It is also cailed thine. acid yellow, tartar emetic orange, and the 
4049. To Obtain Light Carburetted | salts of lead black. 
Hydrogen. When 2 parts crystallized ace-| | 4055. Phosphuretted Hydrogen. This 
tate of soda, 2 parts dry hydrate of potassa, |is a gaseous combination of phosphorus and 
and 3 parts powdered quicklime, are strongly hydrogen; colorless, very fetid, shghtly solu- 
| 
| 


heated in a flask or retort, this gas is abund-j| ble in water, and burns with,a white flame. 
autly evolved, and may be collected over| It has a specific gravity of 1.24. 
water. (See No. 4031.) 4056. To Obtain Phosphuretted Hy- 
4050. To Obtain Heavy Carburetted drogen. The pure gas may be evolved by 
Hydrogen. Heavy carburetted hydrogen is: gently heating hydrated phosphorus acid in 4 
yrepared by heating in a retort 1 part of alco-| small retort, and collecting it by a pneumatic 
ol with 6 or 7 of oil of vitriol until it black- | trough. (See No 4031.) 
ens, and conducting the mixed gases through} The spontaneously inflammable variety of 
milk of lime, which retains the sulphurous’ this gas is made by boiling phosphorus with 
acid; and afterwards through oil of vitriol, ) solution of potash in a sinall retort, the beak 
which absorbs water, ether, and aleohol. This! of which is kept under water: as each bubble 
may also be prepared by passing the vapor of gas rises from the water, it  inflames, and 
of boiling aleohel through a mixture of 10 forms a ring of white smoke, which dilates as 
parts oil of vitriol and 3 parts water, heated it ascends, The spontaneous inflammability 
to ebullition (320° to 330° Fabr.), and purify-) of the gas, when mixed with atmospheric air 
ing the vapor a; before. or oxygen, renders caution necessary in its 
4051. Olefiant Gas. A name given to; preparation. 
heavy carburetted hydrogen, arising from its} 4057. Nitrogen or Azote. An ele- 
producing, in combination with chlorine, an|mentary gaseous body. Pure nitregen is a 
oily-looking liquid. It is the presence of this | colorless, odorless, tasteless gas, neither eom- 
gas which gives the illuminating power to) bustible noreapable of supporting combustion 
eoal-gas, Which is a combination of light, |or respiration. Tt is neutral to test paper, 
heavy, and other hydrocarbons. does not. affect lime water, and is only shghtly 
4052. Sulphuretted Hydrogen. A /absorbed by pure water. Licbig places its 
compound of hydrogen and sulphur; a color- | specific gravity at 0.9722, Berzelius at 0.976. 
less gas, possessing & powerful odor of rotten| 4058. Tests for Nitrogen. It is rec- 
eggs; specitie gravity L171; it isabsorbed by ognized by its purely negative qualities, and 
water, forming liquid) sulphuretted hydrogen, | by its forming nitric acid when mixed with 
or hydrosulphuric acid. It is a powerful poi-} oxygen, and exposed to the electric spark ; 
son. Being considerably denser than air, it}or when a jet of hydrogen is burnt in’ the 
may be poured from its generating bottle into | mixed gases. (Cooley.) 
cavities, a scheme successfully employed by | 4059. To Obtain Nitrogen. Atmos- 
M. Thenard to destory rats in their holes, a! phere air may be made to yield an unlimited 
method equally appheable to other vermin. | supply of nitrogen, by exposing it to the ac- 
It forms saline compounds with the alkalies, [tion of substances which combine with its 
and the earths termed HYDROSULPSTATES or) oxygen, By burning a small piece of phos- 
HYDROSULPHURETS, arlit precipitates metalic phorus, placed on a capsule floating on the 
sulphurets from sclutions of most of the met-} water in @ pneumatic trough, under a largo 
als; hence its value as atest. Air containing! bell-glass, and allowing it to stand over the 
antox Of sulphuretted hydrogen will sensibly | water afew hours, nearly pure nitrogen is ob- 
blacken a piece of white paper, moistened | tamed, which may be further purified by agi- 
with a solution of acetate of lead. Sulphu-! tating it with solution of pure potassa, It 
retted hydrogen is the active ingredient in the! may be dried by passing it through concentra- 
sulphurous mineral waters, ted oil of vitriol. 

053. To Obtain Sulphuretted Hy-| Nitrogen may be evolved by passing chlor- 
drogen. Mix together 2 parts of iron filings |ine gas into a solution of pure ammonia, and 
with 1 of sulphur into a thin pap with water, |} drying, as before, through sulphuric acid. 
and heat it gently in an iron vessel. Combi-| Another plan, well) recommended, is to 
nation takes place with the evolution of, heat bichroinate of ammonia in a retort. 
heat forming su/phuret of iron, Cover it till; The evolved nitrogen is deprived of all aque- 
cold. On this compound, contained in a glass, ous vapor by sulphurie acid as above, or by 
bottle, or other stitable apparatus, pour sul- {letting if stand over fured chloride cf cal- 
phurie acid previously diluted with 7 parts of} cium. 
water. If more acid be afterwards required, | 4060. Protoxide of Nitrogen. This 
dilute the strong acid with only 4 of water. ! gas is also called nitrous oxide, aud is largely 
The resulting gas is absorbed by water, and used by inhalation, under the name of laugh- 
is therefore collected, in’ preference, over! ing gas, to produce insensibility to pain. It 
mercury. This is the plan commonly adopted | is colorless, possesses an agreeable odor, avd 
in the laboratory. asweetish taste. At 45° Fahr., and under a 

To obtain it pure, mix 1 part fine'y powder- | pressure of 50 atmospheres, itis liquid. Its 
ed tersulphuret of antimony, aud 9 parts! specific gravity is 1.0241; it supports combus- 
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tion, and is absorbed by water. Its most re- 
markable property is its action on the system 
when apie A few deep inspirations are 
usually succeeded by a pleasing state of ex- 
citement, and a strong propensity to laughter 
and muscular exertion, Which soon subside, 
without being folowed by languor or depres- 
sion. Its effects, however, vary with different 
constitutions. 

4061. To Prepare Laughing Gas, 
Evaporate a solution of nitrate of ammonia 
until a drop of the fused mass placed on a 
cold plate instantly solidifies; cool, break the 
lump into pieces, and place it in a stoppered 
bottle. For use, a portion is introduced into 
a glass retort, and heat applicd by means of a 
spirit lamp. As soon as the heat reaches 420° 
Fahr., protoxide of nitrogen is evolved, and 
may be collected in bladders, gas bays, a gaso- 
meter, or in the pneumatic trough over warm 
water. (See No, 4031.) Should white fumes 


appear within the retort after the evolution of, 


the gas has commenced, the heat showd be 
lowered, as, when heated to about 600°, ni- 
trate of ammonia explodes with violence. 
Nitrous oxide may also be made in the same 
way from crystallized nitrate of ammonia, or 
by exposing nite oxide for some days over 
iron filings, but it requires great care in its 
preparation, | 

4062. Test for Pure Laughing Gas. 
When pure, it is colorless, has an agrecable 
odor, and does not affect a solution of nitrate 


of silver. 

4063. Carbonic Acid. An invisible 
acidulous gas, formed by the union of 1 
eqnivalent cf carbon with 2 of oxygen, having 
a specific gravity of 1.024, and highly soluble 
in water. Its general properties and the 
methods of obtaining it will be found in Nos, 
3913, de. The appheation ef this gas to the 
purposes cf wine-making, &e., Is) given in 
No. 71a.) The methods for obtaining carbonic 
acid vas are given nm No, del. 


4064. .Carbonic Oxide. A. colorless, 


neutral gas, formed cf equal equivalents of 


carbon and oxyveen, and has a spechic goavity 
of O15. Tt burns with a pale blue flame, 
and a3 even mere poisonous than carbome 
acl. 

4065. To Obtain Carbonic Oxide. 
Carbonic oxide may be obtained trom earbonic 
acid gas by passing the latter over fragments 
of charcon) heated to redness ina tube ef por- 
celain or iron, 

Also, by treating binoxalute cf potassa 
with 5 or GO times its weight ef oil of vitriol 
ina glass retort, at a gentle heat, 
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‘properties, preparation, and application to the 
arts. will be found in Nos, 3564, &e. 

4067. Ammonia. A highly pungent 
gas formed by the union of L equivalent of 
nitrogen with three cf hydrogen. Its specific 
fravity is 580. (See Nos, 8001, &e.) Double 
salts of ammonia are sometimes called AM- 
“MONIURETS. Thus, sUphate or nitrate of cop- 
per precipitated in solution by ammonia, and 
the precipitate redissolved by an excess of 
‘ammonia, may be called ammoniurets of 
copper, but more correctly ammonio-sulphate, 
or ammonio-nitrate of copper. 

4068. Hydrochloric Acid. A gaxeous 
acid formed of equal equivalents of hydrogen 
and chlorine. (See Nos, 38282, fc.) 

4069. Chlorine. An elementary gas, 
of a yellowish green color, a pungent, suffo- 
cating odor, and an astringent taste. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 2.47. Under a pressure of 4 
hatmospheres it condenses into a yellow limpid 
liquid. Its most remarkable properties are its 
‘power of destroying almost all animal and 
vegetable color, and the putrid odor of deeom- 
posing organic matter, It has a very strong 
attraction for metals. With bases chlorine 
forms CHLORIDES CY CHLORURETS, (See No, 
BE53.) 

4070. To Obtain Chlorine. This gis 
lis obtained, for laboratory use, &¢., by mixing 
together ina glass flask or retort, strong 
muriitie acid with half ofits weight cf finely- 
powdered peroxide of manganese, Or: Pour 
common muriatic acid, diluted with an equal 
weight of water, upon half its weight ef 
chloride of lime, Chlorine gas isimmediately 
evolved even in the cold, but much more 
rapidly on the application cf a gentle heat. 
“This gas must be collected in clean dry bot- 

thes by displacement. The tube conducting 
| the gas must reach to the bottom of the bet- 
tle, when the chlorine, being heavier than the 
heir, will displace the latter, without mixing 
with it. The bettle 13 known to be full by 
the gas overflowing the mouth, which = is 
easily perceived by its green color. The boet- 
pict t now be closed up with an accurately 
itting stopper, previously greased, and an 
empty one put mits place, which is subse- 
quentiy treated In hike manner. To free the 
vas entirely from omurivtic acid, it may he 
passed: through water; and to render it dry, 
itanay be passed over cry chlorice ef caleium. 
Chlorine gas may also be collected over a 
saturated solution of conmmon salt m_ the 
‘pneumatic trough, if the presence cf motrt- 
'ure be no objection, (See No, 4001.) 

4071. Tests for Chlorine. ‘This gas is 


Equal weights of chalk (or carbonate of readily distinguished from other gases by its 


soda) and iron filings (or charcoal), strongly 
heated in an iron retort er gun barrel, wall 
evolve the gas rapidly. 

Whichever way the gas 13; evolved, it must 
be passed firrt through a caustie alkaline so- 
Intion or imik of Jime, to deprive it of car- 


bonmie acid, and next over dried chloride of 


calcium, to deprive it ef moisture, Ttmity be 
collected either over mereury or water, as the 
Jatter absorbs but very httle. 

4066. Sulphurous Acid. This i3 a 


gaseous Combination cf beeuvalent cf sulphur 


and 2 of oxveen, having a specitie gravity of 


1.44, and very soluble ino water, which will 
absorb JQ times its volume cf the gas. Its 


color, oder, and bleaching properties. — Its 
aqueous solution dissolves gold leaf, and in- 
stantly bluckens a piece cf silver plunged inte 
it. It rapidly destroys the color of iodide of 
starch, cilaticnt cfindizo, litmus, and turmeric. 
A simple method of detecting tree chlorine is 
to hold a rod, dipped in water of ammonia, 
over it, when white fumes of sal-ammoniac 
will be formed; this, coupled with the prop- 
erty of bleaching colors, may, in most cases, 
be taken as evidence of the presence of this 
substance, 

4072. Air. The air or atmosphere 
iwhich surrounds the earth is a mixture (not 
.combinguon—Lowngs) of 77 parts by weight 
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(or 79.19 parts by measure) ef nitrogen, and 
93 parts by weight (or 20.31 by measure) of 
oxygen. I 

amount of moisture, a very small proportion 
of carbonic acid, a trace of ammonia, and 
sometimes of carburetted hydrogen; these 
last are found incidentally In the air, in a 
variable degree. 
yomparative or specific gravity of gaseous 


bodies. (See No. 47.) At 60% Fahr., and | of almonia give 


‘blackish precipitate, 
It is the standard in the, acid. 
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4076. Tests for the Presence of Gold 
in Solutions. Protosulphate of iron gives 


It usually contains also a variable, a’brown precipitate, which acquires a inetal- 
‘lic lustre when rubbed. 


Protochloride of tin (preferably containing 
a little perchloride) gives a violet, purple, or 
insoluble in muriatic 


Sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrosulphuret 
a black precipitate, insoluble 


with the barometer at 30 inches, 100 cubic in simple acids, 


inches of air weigh 30.935 grains; and © iter, ! 
)! (fulminating gold) 


(the standard of specific gravity for fluids 
weighs just 816 times as much as air. 

4073. Tests for Pure Air. 
method of ascertaining the presence of im- 
purity (carbonic acid) in the atmosphere, is to 
nearly fill a glass tumbler with limewater, and 
to place it in any conyement position, as om 
the mantelpiece of a room. The rapidity 


A simple. 


Ammonit gives a reddish-yellow precipitate 
with tolerably concentrated 
solutions, either at once, or on boiling the hi- 
quid. 

Liquor of potassa gives, with neutral solu- 
tions of gold, a similar precipitate to that 


formed by ammonia, insolubie in excess, 


4077. Fused Nitrate of Silver. Take 


'8 ounces refined silver, 2 fluid ounces mttric 


with which a pellicle forms on its surface, or ‘acid, and 5 fluid ounces distilled water; mix 


the water becomes cloudy, corresponds to the 
amount of the carbonic acié present in the 
atmosphere that surrounds it. 

A little moist earbenate of lead put on a 
plate or saucer, and exposed in the same way, 
will turn black, should any sulphuretted hy- 
drogen be contained in the air. Thisis avery 
delicate test fur that destructive gas 


cals. It is proposed, in this place, 
to give a concise description of the chemical 
compounds referred to in the various depart- 
meuts of this book, A complete list of chem- 
icals would not be necessary for the scope of 
the work, which is a purely practical one; 
such information only is therefore given as 1s 
deemed necessary to render the whole thor- 
oughiy intelligible, and as complete as possi- 
ble. A considerable number of them are in- 
serted, for the sake of clearness, In connec- 
tion with the process or speciid purpose for 
which their use is directed. These will be 
found in their proper place by reference to the 
INDEX. 

4075. Chloride of Gold. Gold unites 
with chiorine under two diferent proportions, 
and are distinguished asthe protochloride and 
the ferchloride of gold. 

The terchloride of gold, or aurie chloride, 
consists of 3 equivalents of chlorine and 1 of 
gold, and is obtained by dissoiving L part gold 
in 3 parts nitro-muriatic acid (aqua-regia) ; 
evaporate until vapors of chlorine begin to 
be disengaged, and then set the solution 
aside to crystallize, It forms orange-red 
crystalline needles, or ruby-red prismatic crys- 
tals; is deliquescent, and soluble in water, 
ether, and alcohol, forming adeep yellow solu- 
tion. (Cooley.) 

The protocnloride of gold, or awrouws chlor- 


ina glass flask and 


| 4078. 


|its Chloride. 


apply a gentle heat until 
the inetal is dissolved. Transfer the solution 
toa porcelain capsule or crucible, decanting 
it off a heavy black powder which appears at 
the bottom of the flask; evaporate the solu- 
tion to dryness; raise the heat, In adark room, 
until the mass liquefies, then pour it into 
hinged brass or iron moulds furnished with 
evlindrical cavities of the size of a goose-quill, 
Keep the product, which is Lunar Causte, 
or Hesedl nitrate of silrer, in well stopped 


‘bottles, iIntpervious to the light. 


iscellaneous Chemi-, 


Crystallized (or erystals of) Nitrate of Sil- 

ver is obtained b& dissolving grain= silver 
(see No, 3217) innitrie acid diluted with twice 
its weight of water; evaporating the solu- 
tion until it will crystallize on cooling very 
slowly. (Sce No. 3213.) 
Oxide of Silver. Dissolve 2 
parts nitrate of silver, and 1 Wa hydrate of 
“potassa, each separately, in distilled water; 
mix the solution, and, atter frequent agitauion 
ding an hour, collect: and wash the precipi- 
tate, and dry it by a gentle heat in the shade. 
This is more strictiy the profoside of silver, 
and is in the form of a pale brown powder. 

4079. To Reduce Solid Silver from 
Mix together the dry chloride 
of silver in $ its weight of powdered black 
resin; heat moderately ina crucible until the 
flame ceases to have a greenish blue color; 
then increase the heat. suddenly until the sil- 
ver fuses into a button’ at the bettom of the 
cerucible, Some parties recommend an ad- 
‘dition of a little powdered calcined borax, 
sprinkled on the surface before increasing the 
heat. (Sce No. 3214.) 

4080. To Prepare Nitrate of Silver 
from an Alloy of Silver and Copper. 

Palm’s method. When it is desired to  pre- 
pare nitrate of silver from silver contaimng 
copper—coins for example—filter the mitric 
‘acid solution, dissolve the alloy in nitric acid, 
evaporate it nearly to the consistence of oil, 
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ide, consists of 1 equivalent each of chlorine | not to dryness, and add to a pare of this con- 
and gold, and is obtained by evaporating the! centrated metallic solution, } part of nitric 
terchloride to dryness and exposing it to a acid free from chlorine, The ver salt pre- 
heat of 4502 (440° Fownes) Fahr., until cipitates in the form of erystals and the cop- 
chlorine ceases to be evolved. It forms a per remains in the solution, Wash the pre- 
yellowish-white mass, insoluble in water; but cipitate 2 or 3 times with concentrated nitric 
it is decomposed by water, slowly when cold, | acid, and evaporate to dryness, The more 
and rapidly by the aid of heat, into metallic | concentrated the nitric acid, the more com- 
gold and terchloride of gold. (Cooley.) pletely is the silver salt precipitated ; an acid 
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of 1.250 specific gravity is sufficient, however, | tates in solutions previously acidulated with 
to separate completely the two metals. (See! hydrochloric acid. (Cooley). 
No. 3216.) 4088. Subacetate of Copper. A green 

4081. Sulphate of Silver. Prepared | or bluish-green powder, better Known as rer- 
by dissolving silver in sulphuric acid contain- | digris. This may be made by spreading the 
ing one-tenth of nitric acid; or by precipita-! mare of grapes, or pieces of cloth dipped in 
ting a solution of the nitrate by another of; crude acetic acid, upon plates of copper. 
sulphate of soda. It dissolves in 80 parts of with exposure to the air fot several weeks 
hot water, and falls in sma!l needles ax the so- | (Foirnes.) . 
[ution cools. (Cooley), According to Fownes| 4089, Binacetate of Copper. Verdi- 
it dissolves in 88 parts boiling water. gris, dissolved in vinegar with the aid of heat, 

4082. Sulphuretof Silver. <A grevish-|fonns dark green or blue erystals of binacetate 
black substance prepared by passing sulphu-; of copper. This is the commercial acctate of 
retted hydrogen gas through a solution of ni- | eepper. 
trate of silver. It may also be obtained by| 4080. penance inden towies of Copper. 
meting sulphur and silver together. 'A dark blue pulverulent substance, (onnel by 

4083. Tests for Silver in Solution. | rubbing together 1 ounce sulphate of copy per 
Silver is entirely soluble in diluted mitric}/and 4 ounce sesquicarbonate of anmonia, 
acid. This solution, treated with an excess, until éarbonic acid ceases to be evolved ; then 
of muriate of soda, gives a white precipitate | drying the product, wrapped in bibulous paper, 
entirely soluble in ammonia water, and a fluid jin the air. 
which is not affected by sulphuretted hydro-| 4091, Nitrate of Copper. This con- 
gen, The nitric solution of silver also gives | sists of deep blue, very deliquescent crystals, 
a white curdy precipitate (chloride of silver)| obtained by dissolving pure copper in dilute 
with muriatic acid, soiuble in ammonia and | nitric acid. (See No, 97.) 
insoluble in nitric acid, and blackened by ex-| 4082. Protoxide of Copper—aslso 
posure to light. It gives white precipitates, known as black oxide of copper—mayv_ be 
with solutions of the alkaline carbonates, oxa- | formed by calcining metallic copper, nitrate 
lates, and prussiates, It gives yellow. preci- | of copper, or the hydrate, thrown down from 
pitates with the alkaline arsenites and phos-! solutions of the salts of copper by means of 

hates. With the arseniates, red precipitates, pure potassa. This preparation was formerly 

ith the fixed alkalies, brown precipitates. called the deutoxide of copper. Tt is not 
With sulphuretted hydrogen, a black powder, changed by heat, but readily gives out its 
With phosphorus and metallic copper or zinc, oxygen when neated with combustille mat- 
a precipitate consisting of pure silver. ter; hence its general use in organic analysis 

4084. Chloride of Platinum. The) for supplying oxygen. It communicates a 
commercial chloride of platinum is the 0é-| beautiful green color to glass and enamels, 
chloride, formed by dissolving platinum in| 4093, Sulphite of aid To a con- 
nitro-muriatic acid Caqua-regia), and evapo- | centrated solution of bisulphite of potash add 
rating the solution to dryness at a gentle heat.) a cold solution of sulphate of copper, filter, 
It is reddish-brown, deliquescent, and very and heat gently. 
soluble in water and in alcohol, yielding; 4004. Suboxide of Copper. This is 
orange-colored solutions, (Cooley.) (Sce No. the ved oxide of copper, oltained by heating 
3220.) together in a covered crucible 4 parts copper 

4085. Protochloride of Platinum. ‘filings, and 5 parts black oxide of copper. 
This is formed by exposing the dried and pow- | (See No, 4002.) Or: Mix 100 parts sulphate 
dered bichloride (sce No, 40=4) for some time of copper with 57 parts carbonate of soda, 
to a temperature of 450° Fahr. Itisa green- (both in crystals), and fuse them at a gentle 
ish-grey, powder, insoluble in water, but sol- | heat; cool, pulverize, add 25 parts fine copper 
ble in munatic acid. filings, ram the mixture into a crucible, cover 

4086. Ammonio-Chloride of Plati- it over, and expose it for 20 minutes toa white 
num, A solution of sal-ammoniae is added) heat. Jt consists of a superb red powder 
to a strong solution of bichloride of platinum’ with a metallic Justre, It is used as a ple: 
(see No 4084), avoiding excess; the precipitate ment and a bronze, and as a stain for glass 
ix collected on a filter, washed with a little and enamel, to which it gives a rich red color, 
weak alcohol, and dried at a heat not exceed- | Heat converts it into the black oxide. With 
ing Lk0e Fahr. It consists of minute, trans-' ammoniait forms a colorless solution, which 
arent, yellow crystals, very feebly soluble: rapidly becomes blue from the action of the 
In Water, less so in dilute alcohol, and in-! air, (Coolcy.) 
soluble in acids. By heating to redness, it is, 4095, Peroxide of Copper. An oxide 
converted into spongy platinum. (See No, ‘formed by the action of peroxide of hydrogen 
3336.) water on the hydrated black oxide. 

4087. Tests for Solutions of Plati-/ 4096. Sulphate of Copper. The blue 
num. Sulphuretted hydrogen throws down) vitriol of commerce is obtained from the na- 
from nentral and acid solutions of platinum, tive sulphuret of copper (copper pyrites). 
a blackish-brown precipitate, which is only Pure sulphate of copper is made by the direct 
formed after a time in the cold, but imme- solution of the metal, or preferably, of its 
diately on heating the liquid,  Sal-ammonmiac oxide or carbonate, in suiphurie acid. It con- 
and chloride of potassium give yellow crys- sists of fine blue erystals, slightly efflorescent 
talline precipitates, insoluble in’ acids, but, in the air, By heat it loses its water of crys. 
soluble im excess of the precipitant, upon the tallizatien and errutbles into a white powder. 
application of heat, and decomposable by heat, (See No. P20.) 
with production of spongy platinum, Am-' 4097. Chloride of Copper. Dissolve 
wubiad and potassa also give similar precipi-, black oxide of copper in muriatic acid; evap. 
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wate and crystallize. It forms green, deli- 
quescent crystals, soluble in alcohol, the flame 
af which it turns green; exposed to a heat 
ander 400° Fuhr. it becomes anhydrous, as- 
suming the form of a yellow powder. 

4098. Ferrocyanide of Copper. Call- 
ed also Prusxiate of Copper. Precipitate a 
solution of a salt of copper (sulphate of cop- 
per, for instance,) with another of yellow 
russiate of potash ; collect the powder, wash 
it with water, and dry. Has a beautiful red- 
dish-brown color, and is sometimes used as a 
pigment. 


4099. Tests for Copper Solutions. The | 


solutions of copper possess a blue cr green 
eolor, which they retain, even when considera- 
bly diluted with water. 

With caustic potassa they givo a licht blue 
bulky precipitate, turning blackish-brown or 
black on boiling the liquid. 

Ammonia and ¢arbonate of ammenia pro- 
duce a bluish-white precipitate, soluble in 
excess of ammonia, viedine a rich deep blue 
solution. 

The carbonates of potassa give a similar 
precipitate to the last, but insoluble in excess 
of the precipitate. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a reddish- 
brown precipitate. | Sulphuretted hydrogen 
and hydrosulphuret of ammonia give a black- 
ish-brown or black one, 

A polished rod of iron, on inmersion in an 

acidulated solution, quickly becomes coated 
with metallic copper. 
' 4100. Delicate Test for Iron and 
Copper. The alcohol tincture of logwood 
will produce a blue or bluish-black tint in 
water which has been run through iron or 
copper pipes. When neither tincture of galls, 
sulphoeyanide, nor the ferrid and ferrocyan- 
ides of potassium show any reaction. 

4101. Acetate of Lead. Acctate of 
lead should be completely soluble in distilled 
water, and when the lead is exactly precipi- 
tated with dilute sulphuric acid, or by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, the clear supernatant liquid 
should be wholly volatilized by heat without 
residue. Sulphuric acid poured on acetate of 
lead evolves acetic vapors. Acetate of lead 
is powerfully astringent. Take 4 pounds 2 
ounces oxide of lead (litharge), aeetie acid 
(specific gravity 1.04%), and distilled water, of 
each 4 pints; mix the fluids, add the oxide, 
dissolved by a gentle heat, strain, evaporate, 
and crystallize, On the large scale if is usu- 
ally prepared by gradually sprinkling oxide of 
lead into strong vinegar, heated in a copper 
boiler rendered negative-electric by having a 
large flat pieces of leat soldered within it, con- 
xtant stirring being employed until the acid is 
saturated, when the mother liquors of a 
former process ay be added, the whole 
heated to the boiling point, allowed to settle 


till cold, decanted, evaporated to about the. 


specific gravity 1.2060 or 1.257, and then run 
into salt-glazed stoneware vessels to erystal- 
lize. The best. proportions are, finely pow- 
dered litharge '3> parts, and acetic acid speci- 
fie gravity 1.0422 to 10484, 238 parts. These 
ingredients should produce about 383 parts of 
ervatallized sugar of lead. A very slight ex- 
cess of acid should be preserved in the liquid 


during the boiling and ¢rystallization, to pre-' by a gentle heat, and set the so 
vent the formation of any basic acetate, ; crystallize. 
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which would impede the formation of regular 
crystals. 

4102. Chloride of Lead. This is a 
white crystalline powder, called also muriate 
of lead. Precipitate a solution of 19 ounces 
acetate of lead in 3 pints boiling distilled 
water, with a solution of 6 ounces chloride of . 
sodium in 1 pint boiling water; when cold, 
wash and dry the precipitate. It may be ob- 
tained in brilliant colorless needle-shaped crys- 
‘tals, by dissolving finely powdered litharge 
in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid. Filter 
‘while hot, and the crystals form on cooling. 

4108. Iodide of Lead, <Acctato of lead, 
9 ounces; water, 6 pints; dissolve; iodide of 
' potassium (pure), 7 ounces ; water, 2 ps ; dis- 
solve. Add the latter solution to the former, 
wash and dry the precipitate, and keep it from 
‘the light. Or: Iodide of potassium and ni- 

tate of lead, of each 1 ounce; dissulve each 
separately in 2 pint of water, mix, collect the 
precipitate in a muslinor linen filter, and wash 
‘it with water; then boil it in 3 gallons water, 
soured with pyroligneous (acetic) acid, 3 fluid 
ounces; let the solution settle (still keeping 
the liquid near the boiling pon) and decant 
the clear; as the water cools, the iodide will 
subside in brilliant golden yellow lamelle, or 
minute crystals. 

The latter is the best 
‘hering oxide of lead is 
acid. (Cooley). 

; 4l Chromate of Lead. To a fil- 
‘tered solution of acetate or nitrate of lead, 
.add a filtered solution of chromate of potassa, 
as long as @ precipitate forms, which is col- 
lected, washed with water, and dried. This 
forms chrome-yellow. (See No. 2705.) 

4105. Dichromate of Lead. Boil pure 
carbonate of lead with chromate of potassa in 
excess, until it assumes a proper red color; 
then wash it with pure water, and dry it in 
the shade. This is the pigment known as 
chrome-red. (Sce No. 2706.) 

4106. Litharge, Lithargo is an oxide 
of lead prepared by scraping off the dross that 
forms on the surface of melted lead exposed 
to a current of air (dross of lead), and heatin 
it to a full red, to melt out any undecompose 
| metal. The fused oxide in cooling forms 4 
| yellow or reddish semi-crystalline mass, which 
readily separates into seales; these, when 

ground, constitute the powdered litharge of 
commerce, Litharge is also prepared by ex- 
' posing red lead to a heat sufficiently high to 
fuse it, and English litharge is obtained as a 
secondary product by liquefaction, from ar- 
ventiferous lead ore. The litharge of com- 
inerce is distinguished by its color into lith- 
arge of gold, which is dark colored and im- 
pure, and litharge of silver, which is purer, 
and paler colored. The dark color of the for- 
mer is chiefly owing to the presence of red 
lead. In grinding litharge, about 1 pound of 
‘olive oil 18 usually added to each 1 ewt., to 
‘prevent dust. Litharge is employed in phar- 
macy, to make plasters and several other 
“preparations of lead; by painters as a dryer 
for oils, and for various other purposes in the 
arte. 
| 4107. Nitrate of Lead. Jitharge, 44 
ounces; diluted nitrie acid, 1 pt dissolve 
ution aside to 
Employed as external application 


rocess, as any ad- 
ssolved out by the 
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im cutaneous affections, dc. A very weak so- 
lution is an excellent remedy for chapped 
hands, &c. 

4108. Tests for the Presence of Lead 
in its Solutions. The presence of lead in 
solutions muy be recognized by the effects 
produced by the following reagents : 

The addition of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia, or the alkaline 
sulphurets, to a solution containing lead, give 
black precipitates, insoluble in cold dilute 
ac‘ds, alkalies, alkaline sulphurets, andcyanide 
of potassium. 

Caustic potassa or soda gives a white pre- 
ripitate, soluble in excess of the precipitant. 

Ammonia throws down a white precipitate, 
insoluble in excess, from all the solutions of 
lead salts, except, that of the acetate. 

Dilute sulphuric ucid, in excess, also solu- 
tions of the sulphates, give a white precipitate, 
insoluble in dilute nitric acid, but soluble in a 
solution of potass. 

Chromate of potassa gives a yellow precip- 
itate, whose soluble qualities are the same as 
that from sulphuric acid last mentioned. 

Todide of potassium gives a yellow precipi- 
tate, soluble in acetic acid, a solution of po- 
tassa, alcohol, and boiling water; from boiling 
water it is deposited in small, brilliant, gold- 
en-ycllow scales, as the liquid cools. (See 
also Nos. 2694, &c.) 

4109. To Prepare Chloride of Zinc. 
Dilute 1 pint hydrochloric acid with 1 quart 
water, add to it 7 ounces zinc in small pieces ; 
when the effervescence is nearly finished, ap- 
ply heat until bubbles cease to be evolved; 
decant tle clear and evaporate to dryness. 
Fuse the product in alightly covered crucible, 
by a red heat; pourit out on a flat, smooth 
stone, and, when cold, break it into small 
ae and preserve it in a well-stoppered 

ottle. 

4110. Ammonio-Chloride of Zinc. 
By dissolving 68 parts chloride of zinc and 
54 parts sal-ammoniac, a crystallizable salt 
is formed, which dissolves oxides of copper 
and of iron, and is useful in tinning or zincing 
those metals. 

4111. Chloride of Zinc, Dissolve 24 
troy ounces zinc in small pieces, in sufficient 
muriatic acid; strain the solution, add 60 
grains nitric acid, and evaporate to dryness. 
Dissolve the mass in 5 fluid ounces water, add 
60 grains chaia, and let the mixture stand for 
24 hours; then filter, and evaporate to dry- 
ness. Lastly, fuse the dry mass, pour it out 
on a flat stone, and, when it has congealed, 
break the mass in pieces and keep in a well- 
pee bottle. (U.S. Disp.) 

12. Precipitated Carbonate of Zinc. 
Take 12 troy ounces each sulphate of zinc 
and carbonate of soda; dissolve euch separate- 
lv in 4 pints water; mix the solutions and Ict 
the powder subside ; pour off the liquid, wash 
the precipitate with hot water until the wash- 
ings are nearly tasteless, and dry with a gen- 
tle heat. (UT. 8. Ph.) 

4113. Tutty Powder. Impure oxide 
of zine. It is a substance which collects in 
the chimneys of the furnaces in which the' 
ores of zine are smelted. 

4114, To Prepare Pure Sulphate of | 
Zinc, Mix 4 ounces laminated or granulated 
giuc with 3 fluid ounces oil of vitriol, and 1, 


land in pure alkaities. 
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pint water, in a porcelain capsule, end w 
gas ceases to be evolved, bode a caret 
filter through muslin, and evaporate to dry- 
ness ; next dissolve it in 1 pint water, agitate 
this solution frequently during 6 hours with 3 
ounce prepared chalk, and filter it; add to 
the filtered solution 1 fluid drachm each com- 
mercial nitric acid and dilute sulphuric acid; 
he eben the mixture until a pellicle forms 
on the surface, and set it aside to crystallize; 
dry the crystals on bibulous paper without 
heat, and preserve them in a bottle. The 
mother liquor will yield more crystals by 
further evaporation. This substance is alr 
known as white vitriol. 

4115. Cyanide of Zinc. Add a svlution 
of cyanide of potassium to a solution of pure 
sulphate of zinc; wash and dry the precip- 
itate. 

4116. Flowers of Zinc. This is ob- 
tained by the rapid combustion of zinc in a 
ei crucible, placed sideways in a furnace, 
so that the flowers (oxide of zinc) may be col- 
lected as they form. 

4117. Oxide of Zinc. Place carbonate 
of zinc in a covered clay crucible, and expose 
to a very low red heat, until a portion taken 
from the centre of the mass ceases to effer- 
vesce on being dropped into dilute sulphuric 
acid. his 1s the commercial zinc-white. 
(See No. 2696.) 

4118. Tests for the Soluticas of Zinc. 
The solutions of zinc are precipitatcd white by 
the pure alkalics and carbonate of ammonia, 
but are completely redissolved by excess of 
the precipitant. The carbonates of potasra 
and soda give a permanent white precipitate 
of carbonate of zinc. Hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia also gives a white precipitate, and 
so does sulphuretted hydrogen when the solu- 
tion is quite neutral. Prussiate of potash 
gives a gelatinous white, or bluish-white pre- 
cipitate. 

4119. Protoxide of Tin. Usually 
termed oxide of tin. Precipitate a solution 
of protochloride of tin with carbonate of po- 
tassa, wash and dry the powder at a heat 
under 166° Fahr., with as little exposure to 
the airas possible. It is a white or greyixh- 
white powder, soluble in acids and in the 
pure fixed allialics. If it be heated in an atmo- 
sphere of carbonic acid it loses its water and 
changes to a dense black powder, which is 
anhydrous protoxide. (Cooley. 

4120. Sesquioxide of Ti A grey, 
slimy precipitate, soluble in muriatic acid, 
and in ammonia, obtained by mixing fresh, 
moist hycrated peroxide of iron with a solu- 
tion of the neutral protochloride of tin. 
(Fuchs). 

4121. Binoxide or Peroxide of Tin. 
Obtained by adding potassa, or an alkaline 
carbonate, to a solution of perchloride of tin. 
This substance is also known as Stannie acid; 
hence, its compounds with alkalies are some- 
times called STANNATES. It is soluble in acids, 
If grain tin be heated 
in a test tube with nitric acid, the tin is con- 
verted, with evolution of yellow fumes, into a 
white ene peroxide of tin. The nitric 
acid will convert the tin into an oxide, but it 
cannot combine with the oxide produced. 
(Stockhardt.) From this it appears that 
nitrate of tin is & misnomer 
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4122. Tinor Polishers’ Putty. Melt! potash), and heat until it acquires a proper 
tin witn rather more than an equal quantity |color; then cool and powder if. Crocus ¢ 
of :eaa, then rapidly raise the heat ull the; antimony is sometimes sold for the above, bt: 
mixture is red hot; the tin will then be the latter ts prepared by deflagrating equa 
thrown off in dross, which should be removed, parts of antimony and. saltpetre (nitrate o 
as it forms: This dross is the peroride of tn, potassa), a sinall portion at a time, and the 
or tin putty; the dross may be calcined until | fused mass, separated from the dross, reduced 
it becomes whitish, and then reduced to| to fine powder. (Cooley) 
powder, 4129. Potassio-Tartrate of Anti- 
4123. Protochloride of Tin. Muriate'} mony. Commercial Tartar Emetic. Take® 
of tin ig obtained by distilling a mixture of) troy ounces oxide of antimony, and 24 troy 


chloride of mercury and tin in fine powder. 
It is grey, solid, resin-like, fusible, and volatile. 
(Cooley.) 

4124. Perchloride of Tin. Called also 
Bichloride and Permuriate of Tin. The pure 
bichloride is obtained by heating the proto- 
chloride in chlorine gas, or by distilling a; 
mixture of 8 parts of grain tin with 24 parts: 
of corrosive sublimate, when a very volatile, 
colorless liquid comes over, which was form- 
erly called Libarius’ fuming liquor. A solu- 


ounces bitartrate of potassa, both in very fine 
powder; mix them together, and add them 
to 13 fluid ounces boiling distilled water in a 
glass vessel, Boil for 1} hour, filter while hot, 
and set aside to crystallize. Dry the crystals, 
and keep in a well-stoppered bottle. By 
further. evaporation the mother-water will 
vield nore crystals, which should be purified 
by a second crystallization. (UC. 8. Ph.) 
4130. Oxide of Antimony. Insert 4 


troy ounces: sulphuret of antimony ino very 


tion of the bichloride or permuriate of tin is! fine powder into a quart flask; add 18 troy 
obtained by dissolving tin in nitromunatic (ounces muriatie acid, and digest in a sand- 
acid. This solution is much used by dyers, ‘bath until effervescence ceases, Then remove 
under the name of Spirits of Tin, Dyers’; the bath and add,600 grains nitrie acid. and 
Spirits, &c. (See Nos. 107, §¢.) For this! when nitrous fumes cease to be given off, and 


purpose, the acid is best made by mixing 2 
parts of muriatic acid with 1 part cach of 
nitric acid and water, all by ineasure. (Lie- | 
big). The tin should be added by degrees, | 
one portion being allowed to dissolve before 
adding another; as, without this precaution, 
the action is apt to become violent, the tem- 
perature rise, and ae of tin to be depos- 
ited. (See No. 108.) A process which has 
been highly recommended, is to prepare a, 
simple solution of the protochloride, and to 
convert it into the bichloride, either by the 
addition of nitric acid and a gentle heat, or 
by passing chlorine through it. 

4125. Tests for the Salts of Tin. 
The salts of tin are characterized by the tol- 
lowing general properties: Ferroprussiate of 
potash gives a white precipitate. Hydrosul- 
phuret of potash, a brown-black with the 
protoxide, and a golden-yellow with the per- 
oxide. Galls do not affect the solutions of | 
these salts. Corrosive sublimate occasions a 
black precipitate with the pretoxide salts; a 
white with the peroxide. A plate of lead 
frequently throws down metallic tin, or its | 
oxide, from the saline solutions, Chloride of| 
gold gives, with the protoxide solutions, the | 
purple precipitate of Cassius. Chloride of 
platinum occasions an orange precipitate with 
the protoxide salts. (Cooley.) 

4126. Ethiops of Antimony.  Trit- 
urate together 3) parts sulphuret of antimony, 
and 2 parts black sulphuret of mercury. 

4127. Flowers of Antimony. Throw, 

owdered sulphuret of antimony, by spoon-— 
tals, into an ignited tubulated retort that has 
a short and very wide neck, until as many | 
flowers collect in the receiver as are required. | 

The argentine flowers are thus prepared : 
Keep metallic antimony melted in a vessel, 
freely exposed to the air, and furnished with 
a cool place for the flowers to rest wpon ; col- 
lect the flowers as deposited. According to 
Berzelins, these are sesquioxide of mercury. 

4128. Liver of Antimony. Melt 
-ogether part sulphuret of antimony, | 


| 


1 


and 2 parte dry carbonate of suda (or; 


the liquid has grown cold, add it to 4 pint 
water, and filter. Pour the filtrate gradually 
into 12 pints water, constantly stirring. and 
wash the precipitate twice by decantation, 
using each time spirits water; drain it through 
muslin, and then wash it with water until the 
washings cease to have an acid reaction. 
Add 1§ fluid ounces water of ammonia, and, 
after standing 2 hours, filter through wet 
muslin, and wash with distilled water as long 
as the washings form a precipitate with nitrate 
of silver. Then dry with a gentle heat on 
bibulous paper. C(O. 8. Ph.) A’ grevish- 
white powder, insoluble in water, soluble in 
muriatic and tartaric acids. 

4131. Butter of Antimony. The li- 
quid chloride of antimony, commercially 
known by this name, is usually made by dis- 
solving crude or roasted black antimony in 
muriatie acid with the addition of a little 
nitric acid. It usally contains pernitrate of 
iron. 

4132. Sulphuret of Antimony. The 
black sulphuret (fersulpharet) of antimony is 
prepared from commercial sulphuret of anti- 
mony or by elutriation, in the same manner 
as directed for prepared chalk, (See No, 1292.) 
The commercial suiphuret is obtained from 
the native gray anthony ore hy fusion; this 
separates the stulphuret from the Jess: fiible 
earthy matter; J is then run into cakes. 
(Cooley.) 

Mixtures cf an acidulated menstruum or sy- 
rup with a sulphuret of antimony, are apt to 
disengage sulphuretted hydrogen, when there 
is much of them, if kept in a warm = reom. 
The rue should be to prepare as small a 
quantity as possible, and to keep the bottle 
cool, (Lymacel,) 

4133. Penta-Sulphuret of Antimony. 
Called also golden salphuret of antiunony. 
Boil together for some hours 72 parts tersul- 
phuret of antimony, 68 parts dry carbonate of 
soda, 52 parts fresh hydrate of lime, and 13 
arts sulphur; filter, evaporate, and crystal- 
ize, Redissolve the crystals (Sehdippe’s salty, 
add dilute sulphuric acid, coilect the golden 
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fozaient precipitate, wash it with cold dis- 
tiied water, and dry with a gentle heat. 
(Le2viq.) 

4134. Nitrate of Bismuth. The neu- 
trat nitrate is made from 2 ounces pure pis- 
ruth broken into fraginents, dissolved b 
heat in 6 ounces nitrie acid, adding more acid, 
if nesessary, to effect entire solution, Add to 
the solution half its volume of distilled water, 
filter through powdered glass, and crystallize 
by evaporation. (Cooley.) 

4135. Subnitrate of Bismuth. This 
is also called trisnitrate of bismuth, magistery 
of bismuth, and pearl achite. Ttis msoluble in 
water, but freely soluble in nitric acid. Dis- 
solve 2 ounces bismuth in 3 fluid ounces ni- 
tric acid, previously diluted with 2 fluid oun- 
ces distilled water; then add 3 quarts cold 
water, and allow the white precipitate to sub- 
side. Afterwards decant the clear liquor, 
wash the powder, and dry it by a gentle heat. 
(Br. Ph. 

4136. Jxide of Bismuth. The anhy- 
drous oxide is made by exposing the nitrate 
or subnitrate to gentle igmtion ma crucible. 
This is a straw-yellow colored powder. The 
hydrated oxide is a rich-looking white pow- 
der, obtained thus: Dissolve 2 pounds. bis- 
muth in 24 pounds nitric acid, and drop it 
gradually into a solution of 3 pounds carbon- 
ate of potassa in twice it weight of water, 
rendered caustic by previous treatment with 

~quicklime (see No. 101); wash the precipitate 
well with cold water. 

4137. Tests for the Salts of Bismuth. 
Tin, copper, iron, and zine throw down bis- 
muth from its solutions in the metallic state. 
Tf a salt of bismuth be heated with carbonate 
of soda by the flame of a blowpipe, a bead of 
the metal, surrounded by a crust of yellow 
oxide, Is obtained. The brittleness of the 
bead under the hammer distinguishes it from 
Jead., 
of color; some are soluble, others insoluble. 
The soluble salts redden litmus paper; and, 
when the solution contains but little free acid, 
aud is largely diluted with water, a subsalt, 
more or less soluble, is deposited. This pro- 
perty of forming subsalts is very characteristic. 
(Making. ) 

4138. Chloride of Mercury. = This 
pee is usually known as calomel. 

vil, by means cf a sand-bath, 24 troy ounces 
mercury With 36 troy ounces sulphuric acid, 
until a dry white mass is left. Rub this, 
when cold, with 24 ounees mercury in an 
earthenware mortar until thoronghly mixed ; 
add 18 troy ounces chloride of sodium, tritu- 
rate until the globules cf mercury cease to 
appear, and sublime the mixture, Reduce 
the sublimate to a very fine powder and wash 
it with boiling distilled water until the wash- 
ings afford no precipitate with water of am- 
mona, and dry it. (O. 8. Ph.) 

4139. Bichloride of Mercury. The 
corrosive sublimate of the drug stores, Boil 
24 troy ounces mereury in 35 troy ounces sul- 
phuric acid, by means of a sand-bath. 


ounces chloride of sodium in an earthenware 
mortur; then sublime with a gentle heat. 
ol S, Ph.) 

4140. White Precipitate. 


ammonto-chloride of mereiru, aud is prepared 
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The salts of bismuth are mostly devoid | 


When | 
cold, rub the dry white mass with 18 troy, 


Thisis the! 
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{by dissolving, with heat, 6 ounces bichlorids 

of mercury (corrosive sublimate) in 3 quarts 
| distilled water; when cool, add 8 fluid oun- 
ces liquor of ammonia, frequently shaking it. 

Wash the precipitate with water, and dry it. 

It is used to make an ointment for skin dis 
‘eases; also to destroy small vermin. 

| 4141. Red Precipitate. Red oxide or 
_binoxide of mereury is now used in medicine 
las an escharotic, also to induce salivation. 
| Dissolve 4 ounces dichloride of mereury in 
6 pints water; add 28 fluid ounces liquor of 
potassa; wash the precipitate in distilled 
water, and dry by a gentle AE. 

| 4142. Chloride of Mercury and Am- 
‘monia, This is obtained by triturating to- 

gether equal parts cf bichloride of mercury 
cand sal-ammoniac. This addition of sal-am- 
-moniace renders the corrosive sublimate more 
‘soluble in water, for use in lotions and injec- 
tions, 

4143. Black Precipitate. JD roetoride 
of mercury is obtained by agitating together 
1 ounce calomel with 1 gallon lime-water; de- 
canting the clear liquid after subsidence, and 
jwashing the sediment with distilled water, 
after which it is dried on bibulous paper. 

4144, Protonitrate of Mercury. Mix 
,together in a wide-bottomed glass vessel, 
ane parts of quicksilver and nitric acid 

(specific gravity 1.32); after digestion for 24 
hours in a cool place, remove the crystals that 
‘have formed, wash them with a httle nitme 
|acid, drain them, and keep from the air in a 
lstoppered bottle. (Paris Coder.) 

145. Tests for the Salts of Mercury. 
The salts cf mercury are all volatilized at a 
dull red heat—give a white precipitate with 
prussiate of potash, a black one with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and hydrosulphurets, an 
orange-vellow one with gallie acid, and with 
a plate of polished copper, a white coat of 
metallie mereury, 

Solutions ef the protosalts of mercury yield 
a grey or black precipitate with alkalies, a 
yellowish cr greenish-yellow one with iodide 
of potassium, a white one with muriate of 
soda. 

Solutions of the persalts of inereury yield 
with caustic alkalies, yellowish or red preci- 
pitates; with alkaline carbonates, a brick-red 
one; Wwithiodide of potassium, a scarlet one. 

4146. Sulphate of Iron. Commercial 
‘sulphate of iron is known also as Copperas, 
Green Vitriol, Shoemakers’ Black, &e. For 
medicinal purposes it requires some prepara- 
tion: Mix 1 fluid ounce sulphuric acid with 
4 pints water; add 4 pounds commercial sul- 
phate of iron, and 1 ounce iron wire; digest 
with heat and occasional agitation until the 
stphate is dissolved; strain while hot, and 
set aside so that crystals may form; evaporate 
the motber-liquor for more erystals, and dry 
the whole. (Coolcy.) 

4147. Sulphuret of Iron. Mix to- 
gether 4 parts sublimed sulphur, and 7 parts 
iron filings. Heatin a crucible in a common 
fire till the mixture begins to glow ; then re- 
move the erucible from the fire, and cover it 
up until the reaction is at an end and the 
Whole has become cold, 

4148. Bisu!phuret of Iron. This is 
found in Jarge quantities in mineral form, and 
is kuown as Jron pycites, It vay also be op. 
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tained by projecting @ 1.us.uiv cc» parts sul- | digested in water (or very weak spirit), gives 
phur, aud 4 purts iron filings, into a red-hot} a solution which {3 colored violet by the pro- 
arucible, excluding the air as much as possi-| tosalts of iron. 
ble. It melts easily, and takes sharp casts,|_ 4158, Anhydrous Scsquioxide ot 
and may be colored red with vermilion. Iron. <A pure anhydrvuus sesquioxide is ob- 
4149. Hydrated Protosulphuret of/tuined by precipitating a solution of sesqui- 
Iron. This is a black, insoluble substance, | sulphate or sesquichloride of iron with am- 
rapidly decomposed by exposure tothe air. A‘monia in excess, and washing, drying, and 
neutral solution of protosulphate of iron made | igniting tho resulting hydrated peroxide. 
with recently boiled or distilled water, is pre-| 4154. Jewelers’ Rouge. The best 
cipitated by adding a solution of hydrosul- | jewelers’ rouge is prepared by calcining the 
phuret of ammonia, or of sulphuret of potas-| precipitated peroxide of iron (sce No. 4153) 
sium. Collect the precipitute on a filter,| until it becomes scarlet. The rust of iron 
wash it as quickly as possible with recently | contains some combined water, and is more 
boiled water, squeeze in a linen cloth, and|soluble than the oxide prepared by calcina- 
preserve in its pasty state under water. tion; but it is less soluble than that recently 
This preparation of iron is proposed by | precipitated from its solution in anacid., This 
Mialhe as an antidote to the salts of arsenic, |18 also called Colcothar, Crocus, or Crocus 
antimony, bismuth, lead, mercury, &c., and | Martis. 
to arsenious acid, more especially to white} 4155. Hydrated Sesquioxide of Iron. 
arsenic and corrosive sublimate. On contact | Take 4 ounces sulphate of iron; 3% fluid oun- 
with the latter substance it is instantly con-}ces oil of vitriol; water, 1 quart; mix, dis- 
verted into protochloride of iron and sul-j| solve, and boil, then gradually add 9 fluid 
phuret of mercury, two comparatively inert} drachms nitric acid; stirring well and boil- 
substances. ing for a minute or two after cach addition, 
4150. Hydrated Persulphuret of) until the liquor yields a yellowish-brown pre- 
Iron. Prepared by adding, very gradually, | cipitate with ammonia, when it must be fil- 
a diluted solution of sulphuret of potassium, or | tered and precipitated with 34 ounces stron 
of hydrosulphuret of ammonia, to a neutral liquor of ammonia, rapidly added and wel 
solution of persulphate of iron, collecting, &e,, | mixed in; collect, wash well with water, 
the precipitate, in the same way as in hydra-|drain on a calico filter, and dry at a heat not 
ted protosulphuret of iron. Bouchardat and | exceeding 180° Fahr. When intended as an 
Sadan recommend this persulphuret as a; antidote for arsenic it should not be dried, but 
substitute for the protosulphuret, to which, | kept in the moist or gelatinous state. It 
they say, it is preferable. should be kept in a well-stoppcred bottle filled 
4151. Protoxide of Iron. Dry protox-| with recently distilled or boiled water. This 
ide of iron is a black powder; in its hydrated | preparation 1s also called hydrated peroxide of 
state it is white, and when exposed to the air} tron, 
rapidly absorbs oxygen, assuming first a mre 4156. Peroxide of Iron. Peroxide, or 
ish-green color, and then a brownish-red, | sesquioxide of iron, is @ brownish-red powder, 
which is much brightened by exposure to a) known as the red oxide or rust of iron; in its 
ted heat, at the same time that its solubility hydrated form it is very soluble in acids, but 
in acids is considerably lessened. The salts of) less so when anhydrous. The salts of perox- 
protoxide of iron have a greenish color, but; ide of iron have for the most part a reddish- 
yield nearly colorless solutions, except when| yellow color, and redden blue litmus paper. 
concentrated. The white hydrate is precipi- | (Cooley.) 
tated from solutions of the protosalts of iron} 4157. Tests for the Solutions of the 
by the pure alkalies. (Cooley.) Salts of Peroxide of Iron. Sulphuretted 
4152. Tests for Solutions of the Salts | hydrogen throws down a black precipitate 
of Protoxide of Iron. When acidulated | from alkaline solutions. 
they are not precipitated by sulphuretted hy-| 9 Hydrosulphuret of ammonia does the same 
drogen; even neutral solutions with weak; with neutral solutions; in very dilute solu- 
acids are incompletely precipitated; whilst | tions the precipitate is blackish-green; the 
alkaline solutions are precipitated of a black | precipitate in’ both cases being soluble in 


color. muriatic and acetic acids. 
Neutral solutions are precipitated black by | Ammonia and potassa produce bulky red- 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia. dish-brown precipitates insoluble in excess of 


Ammonia and potassa give a greenish-white | the precipitant. 

Dreeptats: gradually becoming green, and| —Ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate 
then brown inthe air. The presence ofammo-! of potash) gives a rich blue precipitate, in- 
niveal salts interferes with these tests. soluble in muriatie acid, and readily decom- 

Ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate ; posed by potassa. 
of potash) gives a nearly white precipitate,| Ferrideyanide of potassium (red prussiate 
becoming gradually blue in the air, and im-j)of potash) deepens the coler, but does not 
mediately so on the addition of a little weak give a blue precipitate, as it does with the 
nitric acid or chlorine water. -protoxide. (See No, 4152.) 

Ferridcyanide of potassium (red prussiate;  Sulphocvanide of potassium gives an iIn- 
of potash, produces a rich deep blue precipi-} tense ruby-red color to neutral or acid solu- 
tate, insoluble in muriatie acid. In highly, tions; this is the most sensitive test known. 
dilute solutions the effect is only a deep blu-|  Meconic acid and the meconiates also give & 
ish-green coloration. red color, 

Aurochloride of sodium gives @ purple pre-| A tineture or infusion of galls strikes 4 
eipitate ; and phosphate of soda a blue one. — | black color; and phosphate of soda throws 

Cochineal freed from fat by ether, and then | down a white preoitate. 
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4158. To Obtain Pure Oxalate of| evolved steam will exclude air from tne vessel. 
Iron. Vogel recommends the precipitation |The whole cf the uncombined water may be 
of a solution of an ordinary protosulphaie of; known to be evaporated when vapor ceases 
fron by oxalic acid. Tho filtered sclutions , to condense cra piece cf cold glass held over 
exclude all insoluble matter, and the precipi- | the mouth cf tie flack; @ piece Gf moistened 


tated oxalate needs but sufiicient warhing and 
drying to obtain the oxalate cf ircn in a state 
of purity and of constant composition. This 
salt gently heated, with exposure to the air, 
takes fire, or may be kindled, and then con- 
tinues to bum until the whole becomes con- 
verted into impa!pable peroxide of iron. This | 
cheap, rapid, and PY method ef obtaining 
@ perfect oxide of iron, free from atl grit and 
eminently fitted for a!l the finer potiching | 
oses, had Ied to the we cf this article for 
polishing the fine: t optical glasses, Dy heating 
the product to a higher temperature, a much 
harder substance may be obtained, useful 
rather for grinding than for polishing pur- 
poses. By adding salts of alumina, chro- 
mium and other similar salts to the iron solu- 
tion, we may obtain in the final resu't—using 
sufficient heat—products nearly, if nct quite, 


starch pepcer occasionally applied in the same 
way will indicate whether free iodine be 
evolved; should such be the case, the heat 
should be immediatc!y lessened. When the 
evaporation is completed, the mouth of the 
flask shou!d be stopped up by laying a piece 
cf sheet Incia-rubber on it, and over that a 
flat weight; the flask must be then removed, 
and, when ecld, breken to pieces, the iodide 
weighed, and prt into czy aad warm stoppered 
eine giars puials, which must be 
immeciatcty closcd, ticd over with bladder, 
and the stoppers dipped into melted wax. 
4162. Ammonio-Citrate of Iron. 
Take 123 ounces carbonate of soda, and 12 
ounces sulphate cf iron; dissolve each sepa- 
rately in 6 pints beiing distilled water. Mix 
the sclutions while het, and allow the precip- 
itate to subrice. Decant the liquor, and, after 


equal to emery, and of extraordinary fine-,warhing the precipitate frequently with 


ness. 

4159. Acetate of Iron. Dissolve 20 
ounces sulphate of iron in 7 ounces strong 
sulphuric acid, and heat in a porcelain dish 
nearly to boiling. Then add gradually 10 


ounces strong nitric acid; and, when action | 


| which it will rapid!y do, if exposed in an atmo- 


ceases, while still hot, add sufficient ammonia 
to presente all the iron as sesquioxide. 
Col 


; Water, drain it. 


Then add to it 6 ounces 
citric acid in powder, and dissolve the mix- 
ture by a gentle heat. When cool, add 9 fluid 
ounces Lcuér ef ammonia of specific gravity 
CO. Itmuct then be filtered, gently evap- 
orated to the consistence cf syrup, and spread 
very thinly on warm sheets of glass to dry, 


ect this on alinen cloth, and wash with: sphere cf warm dry air, and may then be easily 


water until the washings taste no longer’ 
While still moist, put the sesquioxide- 
into a bottle with sufficient strong acetic acid | 


saline. 


to dissolve it. 


Twenty ounces of sulphate of iron contain | 


4 ounces iron; hence, if sufficient water be 


detached from the glass, in thin scales of 
great brilliancy and beauty. Only a gentle 
heat must be employed, not exceeding that of 
a water-bath. This is the method of produc- 
ing those beautiful transparent ruby-colored 
scales which are so much admired. It must 


added to make the acetate up to £0 ounces, the , be kept in well-stopped bottles. 


solution of acetate of iron thus obtained 
will contain 8 per cent. of iron. 

4160. Citrate of Iron. This salt is 
easily formed by digesting iron filings or wire 
with citric acid, and evaporating the solution 
as quickly as possible out of contact with the 
air. It presents the appearance of a white 
powder, nearly insoluble in water, and rapidly 
passing toa higher state of oxidation by ex- 

oxure to the air. Its taste is highly metallic. 

tis usually administered in the form of pills, 
mixed with guin or syrup, to prevent prema- 
ture decomposition. 

4161. todide of Iron. Mix together 6 
ounces iodine, 2 ounces iron filings, and 44 
pints water; boil in a sand-bath until the li- 
quid turns to a pale green, filter, wash the 
residue with a little water, and evaporate the 
mixed liquors in an iron vessel, at 212°, to 
dryness, and immediately put the iodide into 
well-stoppered bottles. A great deal has been 
written and said about the preparation of 
rodide of iron, but there is in reality very 
little difficulty in the process, .A8 soon as 
iodine amd iron are mixed together under wa- 
ter, much heat is evolved, and if too much 
water be not used, the combination 1s soon 
completed, and the liquor merely requires to 
be evaporated to dryness, out of contact with 
the air, at a heat not exceeding 212%, This is 
most cheaply and easily performed by em- 
ploving a glass flask, with a thin broad bot- 
ton aud parrow mouth bv wluch means the 


4168. Saccharine Carbonate of Iron. 
A sweet-tasted greenish mass or powder. It 
is one cf the best of the chalybeates in doses 
of 5 to 10 grains. When pure it should be 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid with brisk 
effervescence. Take 4 ounces sulphate of 
iron, and 4} ounces carbonate of soda; dis- 
solve each separately in 1 quart boiling water. 
Mix the solutions while hot; and, after allow- 
ing time for subsidence, collect the precipitate, 
wash it frequently with water, and drain. 
Then add 2 ounces sugar previously dis- 
solved in 2 fluid ounces water, evaporate over 
a water-bath to dryness, and keep in a well- 
stopped bottle. 

4 64. Carburet of Iron. Plumbago, or 
blach-lcad, i3 the native carburet cf iron. To 
purify it fer chemical use, heat it to redness 
with caustic potassa in a covered crucible, 
then wach it well with water, boil it in nitric 
acid and in nitro-muriatic acid (aqua regia); 
again warh it in water, dry it, and expose 
at a white heat to a stream cf dry chlorine 
was. Lastly, wash it with water and again 
heat it to dull redness. (Daomas.) 

4165. Chloride of Iron. The muriate 
or protochloride of iron is obtained by dissoly- 
ing jron filings or scales in hydrochloric acid, 
and crystallizing by evaporation. It forms 
soluble green erystals, and is sometimes 
called hydrated chloride of tron. The above 
is not quite pure, but to obtain a pure white 
crystalline protochloride, transmit ary hydro 
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chloric acid gas over iron heated to redness. parts of Europe. The manganeso of com- 


This is volatile at a high temperature. 
No. 117.) 
4166. Perchloride of Iron. 


The per- | blackest samples are esteemed the best. 


(See | merce is prepared by washing, to remove the 


The 
Itis 


earthy matter, aud grinding in mills, 


muriate or sesqutchloride of tron is obtained | chiefly used to supply oxygen gas, and in the 
by dissolving sesquioxide or rust of iron in! manufacture of glass and chlorine; in dye- 


hydrochloric acid, evaporating to the consist- 
ence of syrup, and crystallizing. It forms 
red crystals, not quite pure. The pure per- 
chloride is fired by passing chlorine over 
heated iron. This is soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, very deliquescent and corrosive, 
and is dissipated by a heat a little above 
212° Fahr. (Cooley.) Perchloride of iron 
should not be given in mixtures containing 


medicated syrups or guim-arabic, since the: 
‘anhydrous form by heating oxalate of nickel 


latter, as well as all substances containing 
tannin, which is the case with those syrups, 
are incompatible with ferric salts. The pro- 

er menstruum is simple sugared water; it 
18 also necessary to keep these mixtures from 
the light, on account of the chemical reduc- 
tion produced by the latter. (/ymael.) 

4167. F anide of Iron. This is 

ure Prussian blue. Dissolve 9 troy ounces 
errocyanide of potassium in 2 pints water, 
and add it gradually, with stirring, to 1 pint 
of the solution of tersulphate of iron previous- 
ly diluted with 1 pint water. Filter the mix- 
ture, and wash the precipitate on the filter 
with boiling water until the washings pass 
nearly tasteless. Lastly dry it and rub it 
into powder. (U.S. Ph.) 

4168. Solution of Tersulphate of 
Iron, Take 2 troy ounces sulphuric acid, 
and 1% troy ounces nitric acid; mix them with 
4 pint water in a large capsule, heat to tho 
boiling point, and add 12 troy ounces sulphate 
of iron in coarse powder, 3 ounces at a time, 
stirring after each addition till effervescence 
ceases, Continue the heat until the solution 
acquires a reddish-brown color, and is free 
from nitrous odor, When nearly cold add 
water to make it up to 1} pints. (U.S. Ph.) 

4169. Ferridcyanide of Iron. This is 
better known as Turnbull’s Prussian blue. 
(See No. 2674.) 

4170. Tannate of Iron. Dissolve 1 
part of tannin in 150 of boiling water; add 9 
parts hydrated sesquioxide of iron, freshly 
aoe dey washed, and dried in the water- 
yath; evaporate gently to one half; filter, 
then add 1 part sugar, evaporate to dryness, 
and keep in a close vessel. Or: 1 part sesqui- 
oxide of iron and 2 of tannic acid evaporated 
to dryness with 3 part; aleohol, 

4171. Nitrate of Iron. The protoni- 
trate of iron 13 obtained by dissolving proto- 
sulphuret of ircn in dilute nitric acid in the 
cold, and evaporating the solution in a vac- 
uum. It forms small green crystals, very 
soluble, and liable to oxidation. 

4172. Pernitrate of Iron. A. deep 
red liquid formed by digesting nitric acid 
diluted with about half its weight of water 
on the sesquioxide of iron. Itis also prepared 
from the metal. (Sce No. 116.) 

4173. Oxide of Manganese. There 
are, according to Cooley, seven distinct com- 
pounds of oxygen and manganese, but the 
only one directly employed in the arts is the 
black oxide (binoxide or deutoxide) of man- 
ganese. It is a very plentiful mineral produc- 
tion, and is found in great abundance in many 


ing, and to form the salts of manganese. 

4174. Chloride of Nickel. Neutralize 
muriatic acid with oxide (protoxide) of nickel, 
and evaporate gently; small green crystals of 
chloride (muriate) of nickel. If these crystals 
are pure, they are rendered yellow and anhy- 
drous by heat; if cobalt be present the salt 
retains & green tint. : 

4175. Protoxide of Nickel. The pro- 


toxide (oxide) of nickel is obtained in an 


to redne.3 in an cpen vessel. The hydrated 
oxide is an ach-grey powder formed by pre- 
cipitating the oxalate of nickel with caustio 
potassa. : 

4176. Peroxide of Nickel. The 

eroxide (sesquioride) is obtained by pass- 
ing chlorine through water holding the hy- 
drated oxide in suspension. * 

4177. Sulphate of Nickel. By necu- 
tralizing the protoxide of nickel with dilute 
sulphuric acid, green prismatic crystals of 
sulphate of nickel are obtained. 

178. Oxalate of Nickel. This is a 
pale bluish-green precipitate formed by adding 
a strong solution of oxalic acid to a like solu- 
tion of sulphato of nickel. 

4179. Tests for Solutions of the Salts 
of Nickel. Caustic alkalies give a pale-green 
precipitate, insoluble in excess of the precipi- 
tant, but soluble in a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia, Pe a greenish-blue liquid. 
Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a greenish- 
white precipitate. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
occasions no change in solutions of nickel 
containing free mineral acid; but with alka- 
line solutions gives a black precipitate. 

4180. Acetate of Potassa. Mix together 
26 fluid ounces acetic acid with 12 fluid ounces 
distilled water; add gradually 1 pound or 
more, unfil saturation, of carbonate of po- 
tassa; filter, and evaporate, by asand-bath, to 
dryness. 

4181. Carbonate of Potassa. This is 
also known under the name Salt of Tartar, 
and Salt of Wormicood. Thecrude carbonate 
is obtained by Jixiviating (see No. 23) wood 
ashes, evaporating the solution to dryness, 
and fusing in iron pots for several hours. 
This constitutes the potash of commerce. 

Another method of preparation is to transfer 
the product of the first evaporation to an oven 
or furnace s9 constructed that the flame is 
made to play over the alkaline mass, kept 
constantly stirred with an iron rod. The 
ignition is continued until the impurities are 
burned out, and the mass becomes of a blu- 
ish-white; this is commercial pearlash, The - 
U.S. Pharmacopeia directs, for general pur- 
poses, the impure carbonate to be dissulved 
in water, filtered, and evaporated until it 
thickens, and then granulated in the manner 
directed for the pure carbonate. 

4182. - Pure Carbonate of Potassa, 
Put 12 troy ounces bicarbonate of potassa, in 
coarse powder, into @ large iron crucible; heat 
gradually until the water of crystallization is 
driven off, then raise the heat to redness and 
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maintain it at that heat for 30 minutes. When! 
cool, dissolve it in distilled water, filter, and 
evaporate over a gentle fire until it thickens, 
then remove it from the fire and stir it con- 
stantly with an iron spatula until it granu- 
lates. (U.S. Ph.) 

4183. Bicarbonate of Potassa. Dis- 
solve 48 ounces carbonate of potassa in 10 
pints distilled water; pass carbonic acid gas 
throngh the solution to saturation (the gas 
may be evolved from chalk by diluted oil of 
vitriol), Filter, and evaporate, that crystals 
may form, at a heat not exceeding 160° Fahr. ; 
decant the clear, and dry the crystals. (U. 
S. Ph.) 

4184. Chlorate of Potassa. Transmit 
chlorine gas through a moderately strong and | 
warm solution of pure caustic potassa, or its 
earbonate, until the alkali be completely neu- 
tralized, then boil for a few minutes, gently 
evaporate until a pellicle forms on the surface, 
and set it aside, where it will cool very slowly. 
Crystals of the chlorate will form as the liquor 
cools, and must be collected, carefully washed 
with a little ice-cold water, and purified by 
re-solution and crystallization; the product 
is pure chlorate of potassa. The mother 
liquor, which contains much chloride potas- 
sium, by evaporation will yield more crys- 
tals, less pure than the former, or it may be 
saved for a future operation. This salt erys- 
tallizes in four ad six-sided pearly scales; 
dissolves in 16 parts of water at 60°, and in 
24 parts at 212°, Atabout 450° it undergoes 
the igneous fusion, and on increasing the heat 
almost to redness, effervescence cnsuex, and 
fully 39 per cent. of pure oxygen gas is given 
off and the residue becomes changed into chlo- 
ride of potassium. When mixed with in- 
flammable substances, and triturated, heated, 


4 


or subjected to a smart blow, it explodes with 
great violence. 
thrown into strong acids. 
(Cooley.) 

4185. Perchlorate of Potassa. To 
concentrated sulphuric acid, gently warmed 
in an open Vessel, add, in small portions at a 
time, an equal weight of well-dried and finely 
powered chloride of potassa. The bisulphate 
of potassa formed, is washed off with a little 
cold water, and the remaining perchloride of 
potassa dissolved in boiling water and crys- 
tallized. 

4186. Chromate of Potassa. The 
yellow chromate of potash of commerce is 
only prepared on the large seale from the 
crude chrome ore, and is the common source 
of nearly all the other compounds of chromium. 
The ore, freed as much as possible from ity im- 
purities, is ground to powder in a mill, and 
nixed with 4 or $} of its weight of bruised! 
nitre, and in this state exposed to a powerful 
heat for several hours, on the hearth of a 
reverberatory furnace, during which time it is 
frequently stirred up with iron reds. The 
calcined matter is next raked out and lixi- 
viated with hot water. A beautiful yellow- | 
colored solution results, Which is evaporated | 
briskly over a naked fire, when the chromate 
of potash falls down under the form of a gran- 
ular yellow salt, which is removed from. time | 
to time with aladle, and thrown into a wooden | 
vessel, furnished with a bottom full of holes, | 
called the draining-box, where it is left to 


Tt also fulminates when 
(See No, 2124.) 


hair dye. 
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drain and dry. In this state it forms the 
commercial chromate of potash. By a second 
solution andcrystallization, it may be obtained 
in larger and more regular crystals. (Cooley.) 

4187. Bichromate of Potassa. The 
red chromate of potash is obtained from a 
concentrated solution of the yellow chromate, 
by adding sulphuric (or, still better, ra 
acid in quantity equal to half that requirec 
for the neutralization of the salt. (See No. 
83.) The liquid is then concentrated by evapo- 
Sl and slowly cooled, so that crystals may 
orm. 

4188. Substitute for Bichromate of 
Potassa. Onc of the German scientific jour- 
nals calls attention to the fact that for many 
purposes, such as for dyeing wool black, 
Glauber’s salt and sulphuric acid can be eco- 
nomically substituted for bichromate of po- 
tassa. It gives the following recipe for dyeing 
100 pounds of loose wool—namely, 6 pounds 
sulphate of soda, 2 pounds sulphuric acid, and 
2 pounds sulphate of copper, which are to be 
boiled together for an hour, and colored with 
40 to 50 pounds logwood, and 1 pound sul- 
phate of copper, and finally colored black b 
means of a little sulphate of iron. The blac 
thus obtained is pronounced to be beautiful, 
cheap, and easily spun, remaining loose and 
soft. 

4189. Nitrite of Potassa. It is ob- 
tained mixed with a little nitre and potash hy 
heating nitre to redness. To purify the 
residuum, dissolve it in boiling water, set 
aside for 24 hours, pour off the liquid from 
the deposited nitre, neutralize the free alkali 
with acetic acid, and add twice its volume of 
alcohol. Ina few hours more, nitre erystalli- 
zes, and the liquid separates into two layers ; 
the upper is alcoholic solution of acetate of 
potash, the lower is solution of nitrate of 
potash, which may be evaporated to dryness, 
or kept in solution, ( Beasley.) 

Or, pass nitrous acid gas, formed by actin 
on 1 part of starch with 10 of nitric acid, 
through a solution of caustic potash, specific 
gravity 1.38, until it becomes acid; then add 
a little caustic potash, so as to render It dis- 
tinctly alkaline. It may then be kept in the 
liquid form, or evaporated to dryness. (Coren- 
winder.) 

4190. Pe te of Potassa. 
This consists of slender, prismatic crystals, 
of a dark-purple color, inodorous, and of a 
sweetish, astringent taste. It is a powerful 
disinfectant, and oxidizing agent, from the 
facility with which it parts with its oxygen. 
It has been found neetul in medicine in yanious 
ways, and forms an excellent, though unstable 
(See No. 1211.) It may be ob- 
tained by mixing 8 parts of peroxide of 
manganese with 7 parts chlorate of potassa, 
both in fine powder, adding 10 parts of hydrate 
of potassa, dissolved in a small quantity of 
water, evaporating to dryness, powdering, 
exposing the powder to a low red heat in 
a plantinum crucible, dissolving the inass in a 
large quantity of water, decanting, evapora- 
ting, and crystallizing. These erystals are per- 
manganate of potassa. The PERMANGANATES 
or basic compounds of permanganic (manga- 
nesi¢) acid are all marked by their rapid 
decomposition when in contact with organie 
matter, (Cooley.) 
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4191. 
Potassa. 


stantly decolorized) by arsenite of potassa, 
with the formation of a brown) precipitate. 
(¢. 8. Ph.) Dissolve 44 grains granulated 
sulphate of iron in 2 fluid drachins dilute 
sulphuric acid ; the solution should completely 
decolorize 5 grains of the permanganate dis- 
solved in water. (Br. Ph.) 

4192. Hydrate of Potassa, This is 
also Known under the name of caustic potash. 
Liquor of potassa, 1 gallon; eis in a 
elean iron vessel over the fire unti 
tion being finished, the hydrate of potassa 
liquefies ; pour this into proper moulds, A 
pale grevish or bluish sohd, very soluble in 
water and aleohol. 
soluble in alcohol, Its solution should be 
scarcely affected by the nitrates of baryta and 


silver. It is chiefly used as a caustic, and in 
chemistry. (Cooley.) 
4193. Potassa with Lime. kub to- 


gether, in @- warm mortar, 1 ounce each of 


hydrate of potassa and quicklime, and keep 
the powder from the air in a well-stopped 
bottle. This is a caustic, but less manageable 
than either nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) 
or hydrate of potassa (caustic potash. ) 

4194. Nitrate of Potassa. Called also 
nitre and saltpetre. This salt is spontaneously 


Tests for Permanganate of' 
A very dilute solution has a 
rose-color, free from green tinge, and is in-; 


| 
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boiling it in water, and crystallizing; it is 
then again dissolved in boiling water, and 
decolorized with charcoal (see No, 1729), and 
aluminous clay; the resulting clear Jiquid is 
allowed to cool slowly, forming crystals of 
the creain cf tartar of commerce, 

4198. Bromide of Potassium. Put 1 
troy ounce iron filings into 14 pints distilled 
water; add 2 troy ounces bromine, stirring 
frequently during 30 minutes; heat gently 
until the liquid assumes a greenish color, and 
add gradually 24 troy ounces pure carbonate 
of potassa (previously dissolved in 1} pints 


the ebulli- , distilled water), until it ceases to produce a 
precipitate; continue the heat for 30 minutes, 
'then filter. Wash the precipitate with 1 pint 
i boiling distilled water, and_ filter. 
It should be totally | filtered liquids, and erystallize by evaporation, 


Mix the 


Dry the crystals on L.bulous paper and keep 
them in a well-stoppered bottle. (U.S. Ph.) 

4199. Chloride of Potassium, Thisis 
obtained from the mother liquor after making 
chlorate of potassa (sce No. 4184), by evap- 
orating it to dryness, and heating it toa dull 
redness; it is then dissolved in water, puri- 
fied by defecation and crystallized by evap- 
oration. 

4200. Ferridcyanide of Potassium. 
This is the red prussiate of potash, and is ob- 
tained from a soiution of 1 part ferrocyanide 
of potassiuin in 16 parts cold water, by pass- 


gencrated in the soil, owing to the action of ing chlorine gas slowly through it, with con- 
the atmosphere, and crystallizes upon its sur- stant agitation, until the liquid appears of a 
face in Various parts of the world, especially | reddish green color, and ceases to give a blue 
in the Bast Indies. It is also produced artifi- | precipitate, or even a blue tinge, to a solution 
cially by exposing a mixture of calcareous; of a sesquisalt of iron, an excess of chlorine 
soil aud animal matter to the atmosphere, | being carefully avoided. The liquor is then 


when nitrate of line is slowly formed, and is 
extracted by lixiviation, The liquid is then 
decomposed by adding carbonate of potash, 
by which carbonate of lime is precipitated 
and nitrate of potash remains in solution, 
4195. To Purify Nitre. Nitre or salt- 
etre is puritied for medicinal use in the fol- 
eet manner: Dissolve 4 pounds commercial 
nitre in L quart boiling distilled water; with- 
draw the heat, and stir constantly as it cools. 
The minute erystals, thus obtained, are to be 


evaporated till a pellicle forms on the surface, 
filtered while hot, and set aside to cool; the 
crystals are again dissolved and crystallized. 
(Cooley.) 


4201. Ferrocyanide of Potassium. 


This yellow prussiate of potash is the prus- 


siate of potash of commerce. It is obtained 
by exposing 10 parts potash or pearlash; 10 
parts coke, cinders, or coal; and 5 parts iron 
turnings, all in coarse powder, to a full red 
heat in an open erucible, stirring occasionally 


drained, and washed ina glass or earthenware until small jets of purple flame are no longer 
percolator, with cold distilled water, until the seen. When cool, the soluble matter is dés- 
washings cease to give a precipitate with a so- solved out of it, the solution filtered, evapo- 
lution of nitrate of silver. The contents of rated, and = erystallized. The erystals  ob- 
the percolator are then to be withdrawn and tained are redissolved in hot water and cooled 
dried in an oven. (Cooley.) very slowly, forming large yellow crystals of 
4196. Tartrate of Potassa. Dissolve! the ferrocvanide of potassium of commerce. 
8 ounces carbonate of potash in 2 quarts In order to obtain a pure article, fise efflo- 
distilled water; whilst boiling hot, add gradu- reseed commercial prussiate of potash in a 
aly 1 pound, more or less, of bitartrate of glass vessel, dissolve the fused mass in water,’ 
potassa (cream of tartar) in fine powder, ‘neutralize any excess of alkali with acetic 
until the solution is neutralized, or ceases acid, and precipitate the salt with strong al- 
to change the color of either blue or red-. cohol; wash the precipitate with a litde weak 
dened litmus paper. Filter through muslin, aleohol, redissolve it in water, and crystallize. 
and evaporate until a pellicle forms on the (Cooley.) 
surface; then set it aside tocrystallize. After' 4202. Cyanide (Cyanuret) of Potas- 
12 hours, collect the erystals, dry thent on sium, Mix thoroughly 8 ounces of dry ferro- 
bibulous paper, and keep preserved from the cyanide of potassium and 3 ounces drv_ car- 
air. ‘honate of potassa; throw the mixture into 4 
4197. Bitartrate of Potassa. This is) deep red-hot earthen crucible, the heat being 
well known under the name of cream of tar-) sustained until effervescence ceases, and the 
far, and is found deposited asa erust on the fluid) portion of the mass becomes colorless ; 
sides of the casks and vats used for the fer- after a few minutes’ rest, to allow the contents 
mentation of grape juice, The deposit from! to settle, the clear portion is poured from. the 
white wine is white tartar; that from red heavy black sediment at the bottom on a 
Wine is red tartar, or argol. It is purified by, clean marble slab; and, while yet warm. bro- 
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ken up and placed in well-closed bottles. 
When pure, this salt is colorless and odorless, 
its crystals are cubic or octahedral, and ure 
anhydrous. If it effervesces with acids, it 
contains carbonate of potassa, Ifit be yellow, 
it contains iron. (Liebig.) 

4203. Iodide of Potassium. This im- 
portant medicinal compound is obtained in 
various ways. The United States Phar- 
macopeia gives the following formula for 
its preparation: To 6 troy ounces potassa, 
dissolved in 3 pints boiling distilled water, 
add gradually tinely powdered iodine, stirr- 
ing after each addition until the solution )e- 
comes colorless, and continue the addition 
until the liquid remains slightly colored from 
excess of iodine. (This will require about 16 
troy ounces of iodine.) Evaporate the solu- 
tion to dryness, stirring in 2 troy ounces fine- 
ly powdered charcoal towards the close of the 
operation, so that it may be intimately mixed 
with the dried salt. Rub this to powder, and 
heat it to dull redness in an iron crucible, 
maintaining that temperature for 15 minutes. 
After it has cooled, dissolve out the saline 
matter with distilled water, filter the solution, 
evaporate, and set it aside to crystallize. An 
additional quantity of crystals may be ob- 
tained frum the mother water by further eva- 
poration. 

A solution of iodide of potassium keeps 
decidedly better when there is neither plam 
nor aromatic syrup or sugar in it. When 
gargles of honey of roses, with alum and 
water, have a black color, though that of 
honey be of the proper shade, this is owing to 
the presence of iron in the alum, which is by 
no means @ rare occurrence. ; 

4204. Sulphuret of Potassium. Rub 
together 1 ounce sublimed sulphur, and 2 
ounces dry earbonate of potassa; heat it 
gradually in a covered crucible until it ceases 
to swell and is completely melted. Pour the 
liquid on to a marble slab, and, when cold, 
break the mass into pieces, aud keep in well- 
stopped bottle of green glass. (U.S. Ph.) 

05. Sulphocyanide of Potassium. 
Take 3 parts cyanide of potassiuin, and 1 part 
sulphur; digest them for some time in 6 parts 

rater, then add 3 parts more water; filter, 

evaporate, and crystallize. It forms long, 
slender, colorless) prisms, which are anhy- 
drous, deliquescent, and fusible; very solu- 
ble in water and in alcobol, and not poison- 
ous. 

4206. Acetate of Soda. This is pre- 
pared from carbonate of soda, by the same 
method directed for acetate of potassa (see 


No. 4120), except that the resulting solution | 


is evaporated to a pellicle, and set aside to 
crystallize. 

4207. Sulphate of Soda. Also called 
Glanber’s salt. ‘This is usually obtained by 
dissolving 2 pounds of the chloride of sodium 
left after the distillation of muriatie acid (sce 
No, 8883) In 1 quart of boiling water; the so- 


lution is next beutralized with carbonate of: 
It is sol-| 


hime evaporated, and crystallized. 
uble in cold water, its solubility decreasing 
as the temperature of the water is) raised; 
Insoluble in aleohol, and fuses when heated. 
4208. Carbonate of Soda, The car- 
bonate of soda of commerce is either pre- 
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con sulphate of soda. The ashes of marine 
plants have been long an article of commerce, 
under the names of barilla, barilla ashes, kelp, 
| blanquette, &e., but the carbonate made frem 
them is of a very impure description. That 
made from the sulphate is much purer, and, 
when the process is well managed, merel 
contains a trace of sulphuric acid. The sul- 
phate of soda is mixed with an equal weight 
of chalk and about half its weight of coal, 
each being previously ground to powder, and 
the mixture is exposed to a great heat in are- 
verberatory furnace, and during the calcina- 
tion is frequently stirred with a Jong iron rod. 
The dark grey product usually contains about 
22 or 23 per cent. of carbonate of soda. This 
is now Hixiviated with tepid water, and the 
solution, after defecation, evaporated to dry- 
ness, mixed with a little sawdust, and roasted 
in & reverberatory furnace at a heat not ex- 
‘ceeding 700° Fahr., until all the sulphur is 
expelled. The product now receives the 
name of soda-ash, or soda--alt, and contains 
about 503 of alkali. It may be purified by 
solution in water, defecation, evaporation, 
and crystallization ; it then becomes eommer- 
cial crystallized carbonate of soda, consisting 
of large transparent erystals, which effloresce 
C exposure to the air, crumbling into a 


white dry powder. The carbonate used in 
‘medicine is prepared from, the commercial 
erystals by dissolving, filtering, and careful 
crystallization. 
| 4209, Bicarbonate of Soda. This may 

be prepared from a solution of carbonate of 
soda treated jn the same manner as for bicar- 
bonate of potassa. (See No. 4125.) The U. 
S. Pharmacopaia directs carbonate of soda in 
sinall pieces to be enclosed in a box (having 
an air-tight lid, and an inner bottom. perfora- 
ited with holes), and thus subjected, until rat- 
urated, to a stream cf carbonic acid gas 
previously passed through water. 

Cooley recommends the following process: 
Mix together 1 part carbonate cf soda with 
2 parts dried carbonate of soda, both in pow- 
der, and surround them with an atmosphere 
‘at carbonic acid gas, under pressure. Let the 
action go on till no more gas is absorbed, 
which will generally occupy 10 to 14 hours, 
according to the pe employed, then re- 
move the salt and dry it at a heat not above 
120° Fahr. 

4210. Phosphate of Soda. Mix 10 
pounds powdered bone ashes with 44 fluid 
ounces sulphurie acid; add gradually 6 pints 
water, and aligest for 3 days, replacing the 
water which evaporates; then add 6 pints 
boiling water, strain through linen, and wash 
the residue on the filter with boiling water. 
Mix the liquors, and, alter defecation, decant 
and evaporate to 6 pints; let the impurities 
again settle, and neutralize the clear fluid, 
heated to boiling, with a solution cf carbonate 
of soda in slight excess; crystals will be de- 
posited as the solution cools, and by sue- 
cessively evaporating, adding a little soda to 
the mother liquor till it is feebly alkaline, and 
cooling, more crystals may be obtained. 
Keep it in closed vessels. (#’d. Ph.) 

4211. Hyposulphite of Soda. Mix 
towether 1 pound dried carbonate of soda and 
10 ounces flowers of sulphur, and slowly heat 


pared by lixiviatiug the ashes of sea-weed, or| the powder in a porcelain dish until the sul- 
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phur melts; stir freely, to expose it to the at- 
mosphere, until the incandescence flags, then 
dissolve the mass in water, and immediately 


boil the filtered liquid with some flowers of) 


sulphur; lastly, carefully concentrate the so- 
lution for crystallization. (Cooley.) 

It may also be prepard by dissolving 8 parts 
carbonate of soda in 16 parts water; add 1 
part sublimed sulphur, and pass sulphurous 
acid gas, in excess, into the solution; boil the 
liquid in a glass matrass for a few minutes, 
filter, gently evaporate the filtrate to } its 
volume, and set it aside in acool place to erys- 
tallize. (Paris Coder.) 

4212. Tungstate of Soda. This is 
formed by dissolving tungstic acid in a con- 
centrated solution of pure soda. Tungstie 
acid is a yellow powder obtained by digesting 
native tungstate of lime, finely powdered, in 
nitric acid. Itforms TUNGSTATES with metals 
and bases. 

4213. Potassio-Tartrate of Soda. 
Known in commerce as Seiguette’s or Rochelle 
salt. Dissolve 12 ounces carbonate of soda 
in 2 quarts boiling water; add gradually 16 
ounces bitartrate of potassa in tine powder. 
Strain, evaporate toa pellicle or crust (see No. 
9), and set it aside to crystallize. The mother 
liquor may be further evaporated for a second 
supply of erystals. (Cooley.) The U. S. 
Pharmacopceia adopts the same method, but 
directs 5 pints of boiling water to be used. 

4214. Bromide of Sodium. This is 
now employed to a great extent instead of 
bromide of potassium; it is more active than 
the latter, is more quickly absorbed, and more 
regularly eliminated. To prepare it pure and 
in large quantities the following method is 
recommended: Bromide of ammonium is de- 
conrposed by an equivalent quantity of caustic 
or carbonate of soda, which, of course, must 
be free from sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. 
The solution yields, after evaporation, small 
cubes of anhydrous bromide of sodium. 

4215. Chloride of Sodium, This is a 
muriate of soda, or common table salt, and is 
largely obtained by the evaporation of sea 
water, or from the water of salt springs. It 
dissolves in about 24 parts of water at 60° 
Fabr.; is insoluble in pure alcohol; fuses at a 
red heat; and at a higher temperature becomes 
volatile. 

4216. Iodide of Sodium. This is ob- 
tained from soda in the same manner as iodide 
of potassium. (See No. 4203.) 

217. WNitro-Prusside of Sodium. To 
213 parts of powdered ferroprussiate of potash, 
in a porceliain basin, add 400 parts of nitric 
acid of 1.42 density (or 3374 parts at 1.50). 
adding all the acid at once. When dissolved, 
transter to a bolt-head, and digest in a water- 
bath until the solution precipitates salts of 
protoxide of iron of a slate color. Neutral- 
Ive, When cold, with a cold solution of car- 


bouate of soda; then boil, and separate the: 
precipitate by filtration, Lvaporate the liquid | 


again, filter, and allow the nitrates of potash 
and soda to erystallize out. HEvaporate the 
riquid again, and remove the prismatic crys- 
tals of nitro-prasside as they form. They 
may be dissolved in water and recrystallized 
by cooling. 

' 4218. Acetate of Ammonia. Mix to- 
gether equal parts of sal-ammoniac and ace- 
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tate of potassa, and distill; binacetate of 
ainmonia passes over into the receiver, as an 
oily hquid, which, on cooliug, forms a radiated 
crystalline mass. By passing dry ammoniacal 
gas into this salt, melted by a gentle heat, it 
is transformed into the neutral acetate, and 
becomes solid and inodorous, 

Or: By saturating strong acetic acid with 
anmonia, and evaporating over sulphuric acid 
in vacuo, crystals of acetate of ammonia may 
be obtained. Very soluble both in alcohol 
and water, and very deliquescent. 

4219. Carbonate of Ammonia, Tlie 
Neutral. Carbonate is prepared by ean 
equal parts sal-ammoniac, powdered and well 
dried, and dried carbonate of soda, and sub- 
liming, by a gradually increased heat, from 
an earthen retort into a refrigerated receiver. 

4220. Sesquicarbonate of Ammonia. 
This is the commercial carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and 1s prepared as follows; Sal-ammo- 
niac, or pure commercial sulphate of ammo. 
nia, and chalk, equal parts, both dry and in 
powder, Mix and sublime from an iron pot, 
into a long earthen or leaden receiver, well 
cooled. The receiver is usually fitted with a 
moveable lead cover, secured by a water-joint, 
and has an open lead pipe in the bottom, to 
allow the liquid products of the distillation to 
drain off into a second receiver. When made 
of the impure sulphate of ammonia, it must 
be re-sublimed in iron pots, furnished with 
leaden heads kept cool. <A little water is 
commonly introduced into the subliming pots, 
to render the product translucent. The heat 
is usually applied by means of a common 
furnace, but a steam or water bath is prefera- 
ble, as the temperature required for this pur- 
pose does not exceed 200° Fahr. 

4221. Bicarbonate of Ammonia. The 
commercial carbonate reduced to fine powder, 
and exposed to the air for 24 hours, becomes 
& bicarbonate spontaneously. It can also 
be obtained by passing a stream of carbonic 
acid gas through a solution of the sesquicar- 
bonate until saturated, and drying the crystals 
which form without beat. 

4222. Muriate of Ammonia. Also 
called sal-ammoniac and hydrochlorate of am- 
monia, This substance was formerly prepared 
in Egypt by the sublimation of the soot from 
camels’ dung, which yields from ¢ to } its 
weight. The sal-ammoniac of commerce is 
now wholly prepared at the great cheinical 
works, and never by the small consumer, by 
whom it is merely occasionally refined or 
purified. The crude ammoniacal salt of the 
gas-works is placed in iron pots, lined with 
clay, and a leaden dome or head adapted, and 
heat applied until the whole has sublimed. 
When the crude salt is a sulphate, it is mixed 
Rue a sufficient quantity of muriate of soda 
‘before sublimation, and the sal-ammoniac is 
j formed by the double decomposition of tho 
Ingredients. The preparation of sal-ammo- 
niac from bone-spirit salt is nearly similar. 
The sal-ammouiace of commerce is found under 
the form of large hemispherical, cup-like cakes 
or masses, having a semi-crystalline texture, 
and varying in weight from 100 to 1000 
pounds. It forms a clear and colorless solu- 
tion with water, and wholly volatilizes b 
heat. Mixed with lime or caustic potassa, it 
evolves the pungent odor of ammonia; it 
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gives a white curdy precipitate with nitrate of| 4229, Manganate of Baryta. The 
silver. The sal-ammoniac of commerce is‘ manganate of baryta, and of other alkalies, 
generally sufficiently pure forall the purposes is formed by igniting the nitrate of the alka- 
of the arts, but when wanted of greater purity, Hes with peroxide of mnanganese, with excess 
it may be broken into pieces and re-sublimed of air, and dissolving in water. (Booth.) 
from an earthenware vessel into a large re-| 4230, Nitrate of Baryta. It is pre- 
ceiver of earthenware or glass, in which state! pared in the same manner as muriate of 
it is known as ‘flowers of sal-ammoniac,” | baryta (see No. 4234), substituting pure nitric 
from being in fine powder. Chemically pure | acid for the muriatic acid. 
hydrochlorate of ammonia may be prepared] 4231. Sulphate of Baryta. This 
by adding the pure carbonate of ammonia] occurs as a native mineral, and is white, if 
to dilute hydrochloric acid until saturated.| pure. It occasionally contains iron, which 
( Cooley.) may be removed by washing first with dilute 
4223. Sulphate of Ammonia. The! sulphuric acid, and afterwards with pure wa- 
commercial sulphate is obtained by saturating | ter. (See No, 2697.) 
with weak oi] of vitriol the ammoniacal| 4232, Acetate of Baryta. Dilute 
liquor of the gas-works, or bone-spirit. For) acetic acid neutralized with carbonate of 
medicinal purposes itis prepared by satura-| baryta, and evaporated to form crystals. 
ting dilute sulphuric acid with sesquicarbon-| 4288, Carbonate of Baryta. A heavy 
ate of ammonia in slight excess; 1f 18 then: white powder found in the crude state abun- 
filtered, evaporated by a gentle heat, and crys- | dantly in nature, and sufficientiy pure for 
tallized. general purposes. The pure carbonate may 
4224. Murexide. This isthe purpurate be precipitated from a solution of chloride of 
of ammonia, and consists of iridescent crys-} barium by the addition of any pure alkaline 
tals, which reflect a beautiful green color, but! carbonate, Washing and drying the product. 
transinit an equally fine reddish-purple color. | (Couley.) 
It is obtained from alloxan, a substance | 4234. Chloride of Barium. Also 
formed by the action of nitric acid on uric called Mariate of Baryta, Mix gradually 10 
acid. ounces carbonate of baryta in small pieces, 
4225. Iodide of Ammonium, Place) with 4 as muriatie acid diluted with 1 quart 
a portion of iodine in a flask with a little wa-/ distilled water; evaporate to a pellicle or 
ter; add to it a solution of hydrosulphuret of | crust (see No. 9), and set aside to crystallize. 
ammonia, until the mixture loses its red| 4235, Protoxide of Barium. This is 
color, and is turbid from the separation of | the oxide of barium or baryta. (See No. 
sulphur; by shaking the flask, the most of 3985.) 
the sulphur will form into amass. Pour off} 4236, Peroxide of Barium. The per- 
the liquid, and boil it until all odor of sul-| oxide or binorideis prepared from pure baryta, 
phuretted hydrogen and of ammonia is lost. | heated toa full red heat ina porcelain tube, and 
Then filter it, and evaporate it, constantly | exposed to a stream of pure dry oxygen gas. 
stirring, over a flame, until it becomes pasty, | Tustead of barvta, its nitrate may be used, 
and then iu a water-bath until it forms a dry | but the nitrous fumes must be allowed to 
salt. (U.S. Dis.) pass off entirely before applying the oxygen. 
4226. Sulphocyanide of Ammonium.; 4237. Sulphuret of Barium. Calcino 
Saturate 2 parts of common water of ammo-{and reduee to powder 2 pounds sulphate of 
nia (specitie gravity 0.950) with sulphuretted | baryta, mix it with 4 ounces finely powdered 
hydrogen; and add 6 parts ef the same am-| charcoal; submit the mixture for 3 hours to 
monia, To this mixture add 2 parts of sul-|a low white beatin acovered crucible. When 
phur, and the product of the distillation of 6) cool, powder, and boil for & minutes in 5 
parts of prussiate of potash, 3 of sulphuric! pints water; decant the clear, and repeat 
acid, and 18 Gf water. Digest tl the sulphur} the operation with 3 pints more water; unite 
ig no longer acted on, and the liquid becomes | the liquors, and crystallize by cooling. 
vellow. Boil the liquid till it becomes color-| 4238, Carbonate of Lithia. Precipi- 
loss, filter, evaporate, and crystallize. tute a solution of sulphate of lithia, by a 
4227. Bromide of Ammonium, [or/strong solution of sesquicarbonate of ammo- 
the preparation of bromide of ammonium, | pia; collect the precipitate, drain and press it, 
bromine is added yery gradually to diluted | wash it with a little rectified spirit, and dry it. 
ammonia. The ensuing reaction produces | Dissolve in boiling water, and crystallize by 
much heat, which may cause ammonia and | slow evaporation, 
bromine to volatilize with the escaping nitro-| 4239. Sulphate of Lithia. Finely 
gen. The combination, therefore, is effected) powdered petalite, 1 part; fluorspar, 2 parts; 
‘na Wolffe’s apparatus, which will condense | mix, add oil of inet 10 parts, and heat the 
and retain both perfectly. The evaporation | mixture as Jong as acid vapors are evolved. 
of the fluid is also best done in an iron retort) The residuum must be dissolved in pure water 
connected with a stoneware receiver, in Which | of ammonia, boiled, filtered, the solution 
ammonia and some bromide of ammoniumare!} evaporated to dryness, and the dry mass 


condensed, heated to redness. The matter left is pure 
4228. Sulphuret of Ammonium. sulphate of lithia. (Berzelius.) 
Usually called hydrosulphuret of ammonia.|  Letalite or Spondumcene is a mineral found 


This is prepared from strong liquor of amimo-'in various parts of Europe, also in’ Massa- 
hia, by saturating it with sulphuretted hydro- | chusetts and Connecticut. ( Booth.) 

gen gas, and then adding a svecond portion of 4240, Carbonate of M esia. There 
liquor of ammonia, equal ino strength and‘ are two simple carbonates of magnesia, the 
quantity to that first used. Keep it in well- heavy and the leght. 

stoppered bottles, (See No. 1203.) {| The heavy carbonate is prepared from a 
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aaturated solution of sulphate of magnesia, 1 | chlorine is generated in leaden vessels, heated 
per by measure; water, 3 parts; heat to the| by steam, and the gas, after passing throngh 
oiling point, then add cold saturated solu-| water, is conveyed by a leaden tube into an 
tion of carbonate of soda, 1 part; boil, with apartment built of silicious sandstone, and ar- 
constant agitation, till effervescence ceases, | ranged with shelves or trays, containing 
then add boiling water, 100 parts, agitate well, | fresh-slacked lime, placed one above another 
decant off the clear liquid, drain, and wash the | about an inch asunder. The process must be 
precipitate with hot water, in a linen cloth, | continued for 4 days to produce a good article 
and finish the drying by heating it in an iron of chloride of lime. During this time tho 
ot. lime is occasionally agitated by means of iron 
| The light carbonate is obtained from 4 rakes, the handles of which pass through 
pounds sulphate of magnesia, and 4 pounds; boxes of lime placed in the walls of the eham- 
Y ounces carbonate of soda, each separately ber, which act as valves. 
dissolved in 2 gallons water. Mix and boil’ 4246. Chloride of Calcium. Known 
the liquors, constantly stirring for 15 minutes; | also as muriate of lime. From the strong af- 
after subsidence, decant the clear, wash the | finity this sult has for water, it is much used 
recipitate with boiling water, and dry it. for drying gases and absorbing the water 
he carbonate of magnesia of commerce is from ethereal and oily liquids, in organic 
usually made up into cakes or dice, while analyses. For this purpose it is used in the 
drying, or is permitted to drain and dry in dry state. Jn its hydrous or crystallized 
masses, which are then cut into shapes with form, it is much used in the preparation of 
a thin knife. It is powdered by rubbing it freezing mixtures with snow. In this case, 
through a wire sieve. (Cooley.) " |the evaporation need only be conducted so far 

4241. Sulphate of Magnesia. Thisis that the whole becomes a solid mass on re- 
the well-known Epsom salts of commerce, moval from the fire. For both this and the 
called after the saline springs of Epsom, in last-mentioned use it is reduced to powder. 
England, from the waters of which it was It is also much used as atest for sulphuric 
originally obtained. It is prepared on the acid, with which it produces a white precipi- 
large scale from Dolomite, or magnesian lime- tate insoluble in nitric acid; in the rectifica- 
stone. Heat the mineral with sufficient tion of alcohol, and for forming a water-bath 
dilute sulphurie acid to convert all its car- ‘with a high boiling point. As a medicine, it 
bonate into sulphate of lime, wash out all has been given in some scrofulous and gland- 
the sulphate of magnesia with hot water, ular diseases, and has also been used as a 
and, after defecation, evaporate and crys-, bath in the same causes, 
tallize. | 4247, To Prepare Chloride of Cal- 

Or, from bittern. Boil the residual liquor, cium. To hydrochloric acid, diluted with an 
or mother-water of sea-salt, for some hours, |equal weight of water, add powdered chalk 
skim, and decant the clear, then concentrate | or white marble, in small fragments, until ef- 
by evaporation, and run the solution into; fervescence entirely ceases, and the liquid no 
wooden coolers; in 1 or 3 days 4 part of longer reddens litmus paper. Filter, evapo- 
Epsom salts will have crystallized out. This | rate to one-half, and set it aside to crystallize. 
is called singles. By re-solution in water, |Then collect tho crystals, dry them by pres- 
and re-erystallization, doubles, or Epsom salts, | sure between bibulous paper, and keep in a 
fit for the murket, are obtained. stoppered bottle. The mother-liquid will 

4242. Sulphuret of Magnesia. The yield more crystals by further evaporation. 
sulphide, or sulphuret, is prepared by fusing| 4248. Hyposulphite of Lime. Slack — 
together, in a covered crucible, 5 parts cal-|5 ounces lime with enough water to make 4 
cined magnesia and 4 parts sulphur. pints, boil up with 10 ounces of flowers of sul- 

4243. Chloride of Magnesium. Dis-! phur, and pass into the solution sulphurous 
solve magnesia in muriatic acid, evaporate to! acid gas (free from carbonic acid) until it has 
dryness, add an equal weight of muriate of) become colorless. Then filter and evaporate 
ammonia, project the mixture into a red hot) to crystallization, at a temperature not exceed- 
platinum crucible, and continue the heat until |ing 140° Fahrenheit. Another way to prepare 
tranquil fusion is attained. Pour out the! this salt is to mix 44 ounces (by weight) of a 
fused mass on toa clean stone; and, when | solution of fused chloride of calcium of) 1.238 
solid, break it into pieces, and trausfer to a, specific gravity, with a warm solution of 25 
warm, dry bottle. (Cooley.) ounces hyposulphite of soda in 30 ounces 

Or: Dissolya magnesia in muriatic acid; |} water; evaporate to 38 ounces, and pour off, 
evaporate t> a specific gravity of 1.384; and| while warm, from the crystals of chlaride of 
put it, while hot, into a wide-mouthed flask | sodium; then allow to erystallize, and purify 
to crystallize. (Paris Codex.) This chloride} the crystals by re-solution. 
of magnesium is also called hydrochlorate or| 4249. Cobalt. A metal found in ores 
muriate of magnesia. associated with arsenic and other metals; also 

4244. Acetate of Lime. Neutralize} present in meteoric iron. It is white, brittle, 
acetic acid with prepared chalk (see No. 1292), | and does not change in the air; has a high 
filter the solution, evaporate by a gentle heat, | melting point, and is strongly magnetic. 
and allow to erystallize. Specific gravity 8.5. (Cooley.) 

4245. Chloride of Lime—called also| 4250. Nitrate of Cobalt. This may be 
hypochlorite and orymuriate of lime, bleaching | obtained by dissolving metallic cobalt in 
powder, and ehlorinated lime—is seldom, if| nitric acid, and collecting the crystals. These 
ever, made on the small scale, as it can be| crystals are ready soluble in water; of a red 
purchased of the large manufacturer of better} color; deliquescent, and melt below 2129 
quality and cheaper than it could possibly be} Fahr. At a higher heat, nitrons fumes are 
wade by the druggist. On the large scale the ‘given off, and peroxide of cobalé remains 
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4251. Chloride of Cobalt. Dissolve} 4260. Bucy rng An oily fluid obtained 
eep 


carbonate of cobalt in muriatic acid; the so- , from butter. clarified butter in a por- 
lution deposits rose-colored crystals on stand- celain vessel, at a heat of 66°, for some days: 
ing, which contain water. By evaporating carefully collect the oily portion which sepa 
the solution, anhydrous blue crystals of the rates, and agitate it with an equal weight of 
chloride are obtained. ((ooley.) absolute alcohol for 24 bours, then pour off 
4252. Carbonate of Cobalt. This is; the clear and cvaporate, treat the oily residu- 
recipitated from a solution of nitrate of co-;um with a little carbonate of magnesia to re- 
alt, by carbonate of potassa, producing a! move any free acid, and wash off the butyrate 
ale peach-colored powder, soluble in acids. of magnesia thus formed with water; next 
Cooley.) | }heat the remaining fatty matter in alcohol, 
4253. Acetate of Cobalt. The acetate filter, and evaporate, to obtain the butyrine. 
is obtained by dissolving carbonate of cobalt; 4261. Bromine. A dark reddish-colored 
in acetic acid. Acetate of cobalt forms a sym-) liquid, having an odor resembling chlorine. 
pathetic ink. (See No. 2540.) It freezes at —4°,boils at about 135° Fahr., is 
4254. Manganese. A hard, brittle,| very soluble in ether, Jess so in alcohol, and 
greyish-white metal, very easily oxidized, | only slightly so in water. With hydrogen it 
- fuses with difficulty, unaffected by cold water, | forms hydrobromic acid, and, with the basex, 
but dissolving freely in dilute sulphuric acid, |compounds called BROMIDES or HYDROBRO- 
evolving hydrogen gas. It hus a specific: MATES. It is obtained as follows: A current of 
gravity of 8.013. It is obtained by calci-; chlorine is passed through the uncrystallizable 
nation in a crucible, at a strong heat, of 10} residuum of sea-water, called bittern, which 
parts by weight of an oxide of manganese, | then assumes an orange tint, in consequence 
made into a paste with oil, and combined with | of bromine being set free from itscombinations; 
1 part calcined borax. sulphuric ether is then agitated with it, and 
‘4255. Peroxide of Manganese. The the mixture allowed to stand until the ethereal 
black oxide is the only oxide of manganese that , portion, holding the bromine in solution, floats 
is directly employed in the arts. It isa plen-!upon the surface. By decanting, and evap- 
tiful mineral production in a crude state; and! orating the ether, a crude bromine may be 
is purified by grinding the native mineral or! obtained at once. To get it pure, the ethereal 
pyrolusite in mills, and removing the earthy solution iscarefully decanted, and agitated with 
matter by washing. The blackest samples are; a solution of potassa, by which means bro- 
esteemed the best. mide of potassium and bromate of potash are 
4256. Alum. The alum of commerce is, formed. The whole is next evaporated to dry- 
a sulphate of alumina and potassa, obtained by | ness, and submitted to a dull red heat; the 
lixiviation (see No. 23) from crude alum ore, | residuum 13 then powdered, mixed with pure 
or schist. It is obtained in large crystals, | peroxide of manganese, and placed in a retort; 
slightly efflorescent. It is applied in the arts | sulphuric acid, diluted with half its weight of 
to a great varicty of purposes. When deprived | water, is now poured in. Red vapors imme- 
of its water of crystallization by heat, it be-| diately arise, and condense into drops of bro- 
comes burntor dried alum. Pure red or roche! mine, and are collected by plunging the neck 
alum was originally imported from Italy, where | of the retort to the bottom of a small receiver 
it is found in a native state. This has a red-| containing cold water. The bromine forms a 
dish tinge, which extends more or less through | stratum beneath the water, and may be col- 
the crystals. lected and further purified by distillation from 
4287. Hydrate of Alumina. Dissolve] dry chloride of calcium. (Cooley.) 
alum in 6 times its weight of boiling water,| 4262. Iodide of Cadmuim. This is 
add a solution of carbonate of potassa, in! prepared by mixing iodine and cadmuim filings 
slight excess, agitate the mixture for a fewiin a moist state. This is freely soluble in 
minutes, and then allow it to repose. eter Water or alcohol, and may be crystallized by 
@ time, pour the clear supernatant liquor from! evaporation from ether solution, in large 
the precipitate or sediment, and wash he apite transparent ervstals, (U.S. Disp.) 
latter three or four times with tepid distilled: 4263. Bromide of Cadmium. This is 
or soft water. Next collect the precipitate’ made from cadmium tilings and bromine, in 
on 4 fine calico filter, and again wash it with; the same manner as the iodide of cadmium 
tepid water. When it has drained, press it) from iodine. It consists of long, white, efflo- 
between bibulous paper, and, lastly, dry it] rescent, crystalline needles, 
either without heat, or at a temperature not| 4264, Hydriodate of Quinine. To a 
higher than 120° to 130° Fahr. The product! concentrated solution of neutral sulphate of 
is a soft white powder. (Cooley.) quinine, add, drop by drop, @ concentrated 
4258. Acetateof Alumina, Addasolu-} solution of iodide of potassium; dry the preci- 
tion of acetate of baryta to another of sul-| pitate in the shade; or, heat the liquid nearly 
phate of alumina, and filter. Or, add 5 parts, to the boiling point, and allow it to erystal- 
alum to6 parts sugar of lead, each being first lize. 
dissolved separately in hot water, and allowed| 4265. Sulphate of Quinine. This ix 
to cool before mixing ; decant the clear liquor.) the disulphate of quinia, Boil 48 troy ounces 
The pure acetate is made from pure hydrate | coarsely powdered yellow cinchona, In 13 
of alumina, by digesting it in cold, strong pints of water contaming 14 troy ounces mu- 
acetic acid, until the latter is saturated. By. riatic acid, and strain through muslin. Boil 
spontaneous evaporation long transparent | the residue twiee successively with the same 
crystals form. quantity of water and acid as before, and 
4259. Sulphate of Alumina. Saturate! strain. Mix the decoctions, and, while the 
dilute sulphuric acid with hydrate of alumina; liquid is hot, gradually add 5 troy ounces 
evaporate and crystallize. | finely powdered lime, previously mixed with 
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2 pints of water, stirring constantly until the 
quinia is completely precipitated. Wash the 
precipitate with distilled water; and, having 

regsed, dried, and powdered it, digest it in 
foiling alcohol. Pour off the liquid, and 
repeat the digestion several times until the 
aleohol is no longer rendered bitter. Mix the 
liquids, and distill off the alcohol until a brown 
viscid mass reinains. Transfer it to a suitable 
vessel, and pour upon it 4 pints distilled 
water; and, having heated the mixture to the 
boiling point, add as much sulphuric acid as 
may be necessary to dissolve the quinia. 
Then add 14 troy ounces auimal charcoal, boil 
for 2 minutes, filter while hot, and set it aside 
to crystallize. Should the liquid before filtra- 
tion be entirely neutral, acidulate it very 
slightly with sulphuric acid; should it, on the 
contrary, change the color of litmus paper to 
@ bright red, add more charcoal. Separate 
the crystals from the liquid, dissolve them 
in boiling distilled water slighily acidulated 
with sulpauric acid, add a little animal char- 
coal, filter the solution, and set it asidé to 
crystallize. Lastly dry the crystals on bibu- 
lous panes with a gentle heat, and keep them 
in a well-stopped bottle. The mother-water 
may be made to yield an additional quantity 
of sulphate of quinia by precipitating the 
quinia with water of ammonia, and treating 
the precipitate with distilled water, sulphuric 
acid, and animal charcoal, as before. U. S. 
Ph.) When pure it forms light, delicate, 
white needles. It is entirely soluble in hot 
water, and more readily so when an acid is 
present. Precipitated by ammonia, the re- 
siduary liquid, after evaporation, should not 
taste of sugar. By a gentle heat it loses 8 or 
10 per cent. of water. It is wholly consumed 
by heat. If chlorine be first added, and then 
ammonia, it becomes green. A solution of 10 
grains in 1 fluid ounce distilled water, and 2 
or 3 drops of sulphuric acid, if decomposed by 
a solution of 4 ounce carbonate of soda, in 
two waters, and heated till the precipitate 
shrinks and fuses, yields on cooling a solid 
mass, Which, when dry, weighs 7.4 grains, 
and in powder dissolves entirely in a solution 
of oxalic acid. 

4266. Tests for the Purity of Sul- 
phate of Quinine. This salt is frequently 
adulterated with starch, magnesia, gum, 
sugar, &c. The first three remain undissolved 
when the salt is digested in spirit; the fourth 
is dissolved out by cold water, and the last 
may be detected by precipitating the quinine 
by liquor of potassa, and dissolving the pre- 
cipitate in boiling alcohol; cinchona crystal- 
lizes out as the solution cools, but the qui- 
nine remains in the mother liquor. (Cooley.) 

Dr. Stonelen proposes a test for the presence 
of salicine in sulphate of quinine. He em- 

loys three kinds of sulphuric acid—viz.: the 
uming, pure concentrated acid, free from 
arsenic and nitric acid; ordinary concentrated 
sulphuric acid of commerce, containing a 
trace of nitric acid; and, lastly, sulphuric 
acid, to which, purposely, nitric acid had been 
added. Watch glasses having been placed on 
a sheet of white paper, and a drop or two of 
the acids above referred to (each in a separate 
glass) having been poured therein, a few erys- 
tals of sulphate of quinine are put on the 
acid; if pure, there is no coloration; but, even 
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with 1 per cent. of salicine, the two first- 
named acids cause a distinct red coloration, 
which does not ensue with the acid containing 
nitric acid. This latter acid is not even col- 
ored by Ba salicine. 

4267. Acetate of Morphia. The 
acetate of morphia of commerce 1s usually in 
the form of a whitish powder, and is prepared 
by the mere evaporation of the solution to 
dryness by a gentle heat. During the process 
a portion of the acetic acid is dissipated, and 
hence this preparation is seldom perfectly 
soluble in water, unless it be slightly acidula- 
ted with acetic acid. It is prepared by dis- 
solving 6 drachms morphia in 3 fluid drachms 
acetic acid specific gravity 1.048, diluted with 
4 fluid ounces distilled water; evaporate ° 
gently, and crystallize. 100 measures of a 
solution of 10 grains in 4 fluid ounce water, 
and 5 minims of acetic acid, heated to 212°, 
and decomposed by a very slight excess of 
ammonia, yield by agitation a precipitate, 
which, in 24 hours, occupies 154 measures of 
the liquid. 

4268. Opium. The juice obtained by 
cutting the unripe fruit of the white poppy, 
land hardened by exposure to the air. It 
| yields several alkaloids, the principal of which 
jis morphine. The best opium comes from 
Smyma, in Turkey. Sometimes the com- 
mercial article is found adulterated with 
various substances in order to increase its 
"4269, To Test the Strength of 0 

. To Test the Oo ium. 
Take 25 grains quicklime made into 4 milk 
| with water, boil in this 100 grains opium, and 
ifilter the solution while hot; saturate the 
filtrate with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
then precipitate the morphia by the addition 
of liquor of ammonia, any excess of the latter 
being expelled by heat. Collect the precipi- 
tate, dry, and weigh it; the weight in grains 
will represent the percentage of morphia in 
the sample of opium tested. (Couerle.) 

4270. To Test the Purity of Opium. 
Macerate 100 grains Opium for 24 hours in 2 
fluid ounces water; filter and express the 
residue; then precipitate with a solution of 4 
ounce carbonate of soda in 2 fluid ounces cold 
water; gently heat the precipitate until it 
fuser, then cool and weigh it. It should 
weigh at least 1) grains; and, when pow- 
dered, be entirely soluble in a solution of 
oxalic acid. 

4271. Chloroform. aA thin, colorless 
liquid, of agreeable ethereal odor, and sweetish 
but slightly acrid taste. Its specific gravity 
(water standard) is 1.49, and the specific 
gravity of its vapor (air standard) is 4.2. It 
kindles with difficulty, burning with a green- 
ish flame, and gives a dull, smoky-yellow 
color to the flame of alcohol. It occupies a 
prominent place among the anesthetics (sub- 
stances used to produce insensibility to pain 
by inhaling them), but has in later times 
been, to a certain extent, superseded by 
nitrous oxide. (See No. 4000.) Externally 
applied, it is refrigerant, soothing, and allays 
pain, It neither reddens nor bleaches litmus 

aper. 

: 4272, To Obtain Chloroform. This is 
prepared on the large scale, by mixing, in 4 
capacious retort or still, 4 pounds chloride of 
lime, 12 pounds water, and 12 fluid ounces 

v 
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rectified alcohol; distill cautiously as long as 
a dense liquid is produced, which sinks in and 
separates from the water with which it passes 
over. Separate the lower stratum of chloro- 
form from the water, agitate it with a little 
sulphuric acid, and distill it by the heat of 
a water-bath from carbonate of  baryta. 
(Dumas. 

4273. To Obtain Pure Chloroform. 
Place in a capacious still 3 gallons water and 
30 fluid ounces rectified spirit, and raise the 
temperature to 100° Fahr. Add 10 pounds 
chlorinated lime (slacked lime saturated with 
chlorine gas), and 5 pounds slacked lime, 
mixing thoroughly. Apply heat, which must 
be withdrawn as soon as distillation has com- 
> menced, and distill 50 ounees; agitate it with 
$ gallon water, and allow the crude chloroform 
to settle. Separate and wash the chloroform 
with 3 fluid ounces distilled water, repeating 
this operation 3 times, each time with fresh 
distilled water. Next agitate the chloroform 
for 5 minutes with an equal volume of sul- 
phurie acid; when settled, transfer the upper 
stratum to a flask containing 2 ounces chlonde 
of calcitun in small pieces, and § ounce per- 
fectly dry slacked lime. Agitate thoroughly, 
and, after an hour, distill the pure chloroform 
over a Water-bath. Keep in a well-stoppered 
bottle, ina cool place. The U.S. Dispensato- 
ry has transferred this from the British Phar- 
macopmia, consequently avoirdupois weight 
and linperial measure are adopted. 


4274. To Purify Commercial Chloro- 


form. To 1 troy ounces commercial | 


chloroform add 17 troy ounces sulphuric acid, 
occasionally shaking during 24 hours. Sepa- 
rate the lighter liquid and imix it with 6 fluid 
drachins stronger alcohol. Then add 2 troy 
ounces carbonate of potassa, previously heat- 
ed to redness, and rubbed into powder while 
wart. Agitate thoroughly and distill to dry- 
ness. Keep the distilled liquid in well-stop- 
ped bottles, (U.S. Ph.) 

4275. Tests forthe Purity of Chloro- 
form. Its specific gravity should not be 
less than 1.490, nor more than 1.494; and 
should boil at 140° Fahr. When dropped 
Into Water, it sinks in transparent globules 
without nulkiness. When mixed in a bottle 
with an equal bulk of sulphumrie acid, it should 
ees no warmth; end after standing for 24 
lours, Neither Liquid should be discolored, or, 
ut most, a faint yellow tinge imparted to the 
lower or acid stratum; more discoloration 
than this would denote the presence of em- 
pyreumatic oily matter. When evaporated 
ona porcelain plate, it leaves behind a slight- 
ly aromatic odor, but free from pungency. 

4276. Chloral. Chloral is an oily li- 
quid, possessing an ethereal smell; it is solu- 
ble in alcohol, ether, and water, but its solu- 
tion In the latter rapidly changes into a semi- 
solid crystalline mass of Aydrate of chloral, 
esoluble in a larger quantity of water. Chloral 


‘plete. On cooling, the liquid in the retort 
solidifies, forming & crystalline mass of hydra- 
ted chloral. This must be melted by gentle 
; heat, and agitated with thrice its volume of 
oil of vitnol, when, on increasing the heat a 
‘little, an oily stratum of impure chloral will 
rise to the surface. This must be removed, 
boiled for some time, to drive off some free 
hydrochloric acid and alcohol, and next dis- 
tilled with an equal volume of oil of vitriol; 
lastly, it must be rectified from finely-pow- 
dered quicklime, stopping the process as soon 
ax the surface of the lime becomes dry. The 
chlorine is best introduced by a tube Inserted 
into the tubulature of the retort, and a long 
tube, bent upwards, should be connected with 
the beak to convey away the hydrochloric 
acid gas extricated, and to allow the volatil- 
ized alcohol and chloral to coudense and flow 
back into the retort. 

4278. To Purify Hydrate of Chloral. 
There is perhaps scarcely a liquid in which 
chloral hydrate is insoluble at ordinary tem- 
perature; four parts of it dissolve gradually 
in one part of water, the solution crystallizes 
at 32° Frahr. but not in well-formed crystals. 
Aleohol and ether dissolve it to sueh an ex- 
tent that it likewise does not crystallize well 
on evaporating these solvents; absolute al- 
‘cohol must be excluded, because it combines 
x chloral. Chloroform and benzole are 


well adapted for recrystallization, but the 
first is too dear, and the last cannot be entire- 
ly removed from the crystals. The same 
holds good for most other liquid solvents, but 
uniformly satisfactory results are obtained 
with bisulphide of carbon; 45 parts of it dis- 
solve at 60° to 65° Fahr., but 1 part chloral 
hydrate; it precipitates ethereal and alcoholic 
solutions of the latter. But at temperatures 
below the boiling of bisulphide of carbon, 4 
{to 5 parts of it are sufficient for dissolving 1 
part chloral hydrate. If allowed to cool 
slowly, beautiful crystals, often an inch in 
length, are obtained, easily collected, and 
‘readily freed from the last traces of the sol- 
hvent by exposing them in thin layers to the 
ar (Mluchiqer.) 

4279. Sulphuric Ether—also called 
oxide of ethyl—is a colorless, transparent, 
very limpid fluid, having a penetrating and 
agreeable smell and a burning taste. 

4280. To Obtain Sulphuric Ether. 
Put 2 pounds rectified spirit into a glass re- 
tort, and add 2 pounds sulphurie acid; place 
the retort on a sand-bath, and apply heat so 
that the liquor may boil as anickle as possi- 
ble, and the ether pass into a receiver cooled 
hy ice or water; continue to distill until a 
heavier fluid begins to pass over; then lower 
the heat, add another pound of spirit, and 
distill as before, Mix the distilled liquors. to- 
gether, pour off the supernatant portion, add 
1 ounce carbonate of potassa (previously igni- 

ited), and agitate occasionally for one hour; 


boils at 202-, and has a specific gravity of finally, distill the ether from a large retort, 


1.502, 
4277. To Obtain Chloral. Place an- 


hydrous alcohol in a tubulated retort, and 


and keep it in a well-stoppered bottle. This 
ether should have a specific gravity of .750. 
It is recommended to mix only a portion of 


pass dry chlorine gas through it, at first in the alcohol at first with the acid, and as soon 
the cold. bat afterwards with the application (as it reaches boiling point (about 2e0° Fahr.), 
of a gentle heat. As soon as the chlorine; add the remainder only fast enough to re- 
passes undecomposed through the liquor at: place the fluid as it distills over; also not to 
the builing temperature, the process is com-; allow the beat to exceed 286°. 


i Sg 
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Another method is, to heat the sulphurie 
acid to 280°, and then introduce the al 
ina fine stream, by means of a tube with a 
tine lower orifice, Introduced through a cork 
fitted to the mouth of the retort; a ther- 
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| 4286. To Find the Percen of 
Ether in a Mixture of Ether and Al- 
cohol. By ascertaining the specific gravity 
at 609 Pahr, of a mixture of ether and aleobol, 
the following table will give the percentage 


mometer beng adjusted in a similar manner, .of absolute ether contained in the mixture : 
xo that its bulb is inunersed in’ the contents | 
of the retort. By this means the danger of the 
heat rising above 230° is obviated. 


4281. Stronger Ether. (fiicinal Ether 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGE OF ETHER. 


Spec. Grav. | Per cent. | Spec. Grav. | Per cent. 


Fortior. Take 3 pints cach of ether and water; | 0.7198 100 ~ 4673 65 
shake them thoronghiy together ina bottle ; TAG 95 7636 60 
and, when the water has subsided, separate | 723 90 7701 5) 
the ether from it. and agitate it well with 1} 7343 85 1402 50 
troy ounce each of chloride of calcium and! 7397 80 -TR40 45 
lime, both in fine powder, After standing for 7400 7d 7820 40 
24 hours, decant the ether into a retort, with 7014 70 | 


a Liebig’s condenser, connected with a receiver 
surrounded by ice-cold water, and distill 14! 
pints stronger ether, which should be of a) acid, specific gravity 1.375, dissolve in it 2 or 
specific gravity not exceeding .72R, 3 parts nitrate of urea, and add 50 parts alco- 

4282. To Purify Ether. Ordinary ether; hol. Distill until 4 of the whole has passed 
ix puritied by first agitating it with 2or 3 times! over; agitate the distillate with a little water 
its voluine of distilled water containing a few to separate the ether, and preserve the heavier 
grains of carbonate of potassa, or a few drops, portion, [t has a specitie gravity of 1.112; 
of milk of lime; and, after decantation, again its Vapor is explosive when strongly heated, 
agitated with a like quantity of water only. | consequently great care is necessary in the 


4287. Nitric Ether. Take 50 parts nitric 


This may be used for inhalations. The washed 
ether is afterwards digested on chloride of cal- 
cium to deprive it of retained moisture. 

4283. Cautions About Ether. The 
vapor of ether Is very tuflammable, and when 
mixed with atmospheric air it forms a vio- 
lently explosive miature. The density of 
this vapor is 2.586, that of atr bemg 1, hence 
it rapidly sinks, and frequently accumulates 
in the lower parts of buildings, especially cel- 
lars which are badly ventilated. Every crack, 
every joint in the floors of rooms, the space 
beneath doors, &c¢., offer a road for the pass- 
age of this vapor, which, though invisible, as 
surely runs out of every orifice, and finds its 
level, as a stream of water would do. The 
only remedy is thorough ventilation. Many 
serious accidents have arisen from this cause ; 
a fight carried where such vapor is_ present 
causes an explosion. 

4284. OzoneEther. By agitating ether 
in a flask with binoxide of barhan, adding 
gradually perfectly pure and very dilute 
hydrochlorie acid, occasionally cooling and 
subsequently allowing the ether to settle, 
we obtain n liquid which has been reeom- 
Inended as oa disinfecting, bleaching, and 
cleansing agent, and as a test for chromic 
acid, Which it: instantly turns indigo blue, 
According to Boettger, this does not contain 
ozone, but binexide of hydrogen, which Is 
equivalent to it. 

4285. Tests for the Purity of Ether. 
Pure ether should be neutral to test paper; 
Vaporize totally when exposed to the air; 
when shaken ina graduated tube with half its 
volume of a concentrated solution of chloride 
of calcium, its Volume should not be lessened ; 


water should dissolve only 4); its volume of 


ether, and remain transparent. Dry carbon- 
ate of potassa or tannin shaken with ether in 
a test-tube will become moist or forma syrupy 
solution, in case any Water ds present. The 
presence of alcohol is shown by shaking the 
ether with water, its soluindity in water being 
the greater in direet proportion to the quan- 
tity of alcohol which it contains. 


distillation, to keep the heat down to the low- 
est working point, and to distill only small 
quantities atatime. (Willon.) (See directions 
for Sulphuric Ether, in No, 420.) 

4288. NitrousEther. Nitrous orhypo- 
nitrous ether has a pale yellow color, boils at 
,62° Fahr.; at 60° its specific gravity is 947; 
‘itis very volatile, Take starch, 1 part; nitric 
‘acid, specitie gravity 1.30, 10 parts; alcohol of 
igo percent., 2 parts; water, 1 part; introduce 
the starch and acid into a capacious retort 
connected with a wide tube 2 or 3 feet lor, 

bent at right angles, and terminating near the 
bottom of a two-necked bottle, containing the 
alcohol and water mixed together, and sur- 
rounded with a freezing mixture or very cold 
water, The other neck of the bottle must be 
connected by a wide and Jong glass tube, with 
good refrigerator or condenser, The heat of 
| 


a& water-bath must be cautiously applied to 
the retort, when pure hyponitrous acid will be 
set free, and, passing into the alcohol, will form 
hyponitrite of oxide of ethyl (ether), which 
will distill ina gentle stream. The tube con- 
necting the retort and bottle must be cooled 
by means of a rag or moist paper, wetted from 
time to thine with ice-cold water; for if the 
tube and the alcohol be not carefully cooled, 
the latter becomes spontaneously hot, and 
boils violently, when the product is vitiated. 
This process 1s very productive and economi- 
eal, and yields perfectly pure hyponitrous 
-ether.  (Lichiy.) 

4289. Sweet Spirit of Nitre. Thi» is 
ran alcoholic solution of nitrous ether. The 
jmixture should have, according to the U. S&S. 
| Pharmacopaia, a specific gravity of .837. It 
becomes acid by age. 

4290. Hydrochloric Ether. This is 
the chloride of ethyl, and is distilled in a 
retort, from rectified spirit of wine saturated 
with dry hydrechlori¢ acid) gas. (Théenard 
directs equal volumes of concentrated hydro- 
chlorie acid and absolute aleohol.) The re- 
tort Is connected with a Wolffe’s apparatus, 
the first bottle of which should be two-thirds 
i full of tepid water (70- to 75° Fahr.), and ihe 
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remainder surrounded with salt and ice. To 
render it perfectly anhydrous, it must’ be 
digested on a few fragments of fused chloride 
of calcium. (Cvoley.) 

4291. Acetic Ether. This is a color-' 
less fluid, and bears a considerable resem- | 
blance to sulphuric ether, of which it is 
strictly an acetate. Liebig assigns it a speci- 
fic gravity of .89 at 60° Fahr., dissolving in 7 
times its bulk of water; Ure gives it a specific 
gravity of .666 at 45°, dissolving in 8 parts; 
water. It is decomposed by alkalies and) 
strong acids. (Cooley.) It is also called 
acetate of ethyl. 

4292. To Obtain Acetic Ether. Mix 
together 3 parts acetate of potassa (or an 
a quantity of acctate of soda (sce No. 

), 3 parts 85 per cent. alcohol, and 2 parts 
strongest oil of vitriol. Distill them in a 
glass retort or earthenware still, connected 
with a well-cooled receiver; agitate the pro- 
duct with a little water, to remove undecom- 
posed alcohol, then digestit with a little chalk, 
to remove acidity, and afterwards with fused 
chloride of calcium, to absorb water. Lastly, 
rectify by a gentle heat. (Fovnes.) 

4293. To Prepare Butyric Ether. 
This is the pine-apple oil of commerce; and, 
‘argely diluted with rectified spirit, is the 
pine-apple essence used for flavoring. 


prepared from crude butyric acid saponified | 


with caustic potassa, and the resulting one 
distilled along with alcohol and oil of vitriol. 


It is sparingly soluble in water, very soluble | liquid, boiling at 311° Fahr. 


in alcohol; boils at 230°. 
butyrate of ethyl. 

4294. Benzoic Ether. A colorless oily 
liquid, slightly heavier than water, aromatic 
in taste and odor. It boils at 410° Fahr. It 
i8 prepared as follows: Take 4 


It is also called 


and 1 part concentrated muniatic acid; distill 
them together, and, as soon as the product. 
turns milky when mixed with water, change 
the receiver and collect the subsequent distil- 
late; add water to it, decant the ether from 
the surface of the water, and boil it with | 
water and a little oxide of lead (to separate | 
the benzoic acid); lastly, free it from water | 
by allowing it to stand over chloride of 
calcium. Benzoic ether is also called benzo- 
ate of cthyl. 

4295. Formic Ether—also called for- 
miate of ethyl, is a limpid, aromatic fluid, 
lighter than water; soluble in 10 parts of 
that fluid; has a specific gravity of .915, and 
boils at 130° Fahr. To obtain it, mix in a. 
retort, with a well-cooled receiver, 7 parts 
dry formiate of soda, 10 parts oil of vitriol, 
and 6 parts 90 per cent. alcohol. The greater 

art will distill over by the heat spontaneous- | 
y developed, after which the heat-of a water- 
bath nay be apphed. Purify it by agitation, , 
first with milk of lime, and afterwards with 
chloride of caleium. (Cooley.) 

4296. Cénanthic Ether—named also: 
enanthylate of ethyl, and pelargonic ether 
(see No. 1471 )}—is colorless, and has a power- | 
ful intoxicating vinous odor. Its specific. 
gravity is .o62, and boils at 480° Fahr. It is: 
obtained towards the end of the distillation 
of fermented liquors, especially wines, and 
purified by agitation with a weak solution of 
carbonate of putassa. (Cuvley.) This ether 


-_ 


arts 90 per: 
cent. alcohol, 2 parts crystallized benzoic acid, | 
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has the odor of quince, and dissolved in a due 
proportion of alcohol, forms quince essence. 
4297. Chloric Ether. This is synony- 
mous with chloroform. Medicinal chlorie 
ether consists of 1 part chloroform in 8 parts 
rectified spirit. 
4298. Ethyl. This is a colorless, in- 
flammahle gas, of a specific gravity a little 
over 2 (air standard). Under a pressure of 
2} atmospheres, at 37.5 Fahr., it assumes the 
form of a colorless ethereal liquid. It forms 
the basis of ether, which is oxide of ethyl; 
and of alcohol, which is the hydrated oxide 
of ethyl; its usefulness lays chiefly in its com- 
pounds with acids. The following are the 
rincipal ones in use, and will serve asa guide 
or the preparation of inost of the others. 
4299. Acetate of Ethyl. Heat together 
in a retort, 3 parts acetate of potassium, 3 
parts strong alcohol, and 2 parts oil of vitriol. 
The distilled product is mixed with water to 
separate the alcohol; digested first with a 
little chalk, and = afterwards with fused 
chloride of calcium; lastly, it is rectified. 
A fragrant, limpid liquid, having a density of 
£890, and boiling at 165° Fahr.  (Forenes.) 
4300. Valerianate of Ethyl. Pass 
dry hydrochlone acid gas through an alcoholic 
solution of yalerianic acid. Its odor resembles 


It is! butyric ether. 


4301. Amyl. This is the basis of the 
fusel oil compounds; fusel oil being the 
oxide of i It is a colorless, ethereal 
Like ethyl, its 


acid compounds are most used. (See No. 
1440.) 
4302. Acetate of Amyl. Mix together 


1 part fusel oil and 2 parts dry acetate of po- 
tassa (potassium—Sownes); add 1 part con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and distill. Purify 
the distillate by washing it with a dilute solu- 
tion of potassa, and again distill it from dry 
chloride of calcitun, (Cooley.) Acetate of 


‘amyl, diluted with alcohol, forms the essence 


of Jargonelle or Bergamot pear. 

4308. Valerianate of Amyl. Mix 
carefully 40 parts fusel oil with 4 parts sul- 
phuric acid; when cold, add 5 parts valerianic 
acid. Warm the mixture for a few minutes 
in a water-bath, then mix it with a little 
water, Which causes the ether to separate. 
Purify this by washing it with water, and a 
weak solution of carbonate of soda. An al- 
coholic solution of valerianate of amyl! consti- 
tutes apple essence. 

4304. Methyl. This is the basis of me- 
thylic alcohol or pyroxyvlic spirit, forming 
compounds with the acids, analogous to those 
of ethyl. 

4305. Valerianic Acid. A_ volatile, 
fatty acid, obtained by distilling valerian root 
along with water, and acting on the pro- 
duct with caustic potassa, when valerian- 
ate of potassa is formed, and a volatile oil is 
separated; by evaporating to dryness, the 
latter is) dissipated, and = the dry inixture, 
treated with dilute sulphuric acid and distilled, 
vields an aqueous solution of valerianic acid. 
By careful redistillation it may be deprived 
of water. Valerianic acid may also” be pro- 
duced artificially, by heating fused potassa 
along with the oil of potato, or corn spirit, 
when valerianate of potassa is obtained, the 
acid of which is identical in all respects with 
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that obtained from the root of vaierian. 
(Liebig.) Itis colorless, limpid, oleaginous ; 
boils at 270° Fahr.; soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and in 30 parts of water; smells strongly 
of salerran; with the bases it forms salts 
called VALERIANATES, most of which are solu- 
ble. 

4306. Succinic acid. This is obtained 
by mixing coarsely powdered auber with an 
equal weight of sand, and distilling it by a 


gradually increased heat; the product is puri- | 


tied by pressing it between bibulous paper, to 
remove the oil, and then subliming it. It 
forms colorless, inodorous erystalline scales, 
koluble in 5 parts cold or 24 parts boiling 
Water: is fusible and volatile without decom- 
position, (Cooley.) 


401 


‘ing moisture and sulphur by distilling it at a 
low temperature from chloride of calcium. 
4311. Bisulphide or Bisulphuret of 
Carbon. This is used in the arts as a sol- 
vent for India-rubber, gutta site ce. To 
procure it. Mulder recommends the following 
rocess as the most convement. Provide an 
Iron bottle (a quicksilver bottle answers very 
well), and make a second opening intoit. To 
one opening adapt a copper tube bent twice 
at right angles; and to the other a straight 
tube dipping inte the bottle. Having nearly 
filled the bottle with pieces of charcoal (re- 
cently heated to redness), and having serewed 
on the bent and. straight tubes, place the 
‘bottle in a furnace, closing the month of the 
latter with a stone or clay Cover in two pieces, 


4307. Aldehyd-Ammonia. Take sul-/ hollowed in the centre so as to fit the upper 
phuric acid, 6 parts; water, 4 parts; alcohol of) part of the bottle, and detend it from = the 


80 per cent., 4 parts; peroxide of manganese 
in fine powder, 6 parts. Dilute the acid with 


the water, then carefully add the alcohol, and | 


next the manganese; agitate and distill with 
a gentle heat, from a 


Ss) 
receiver surrounded with ice, and connected 


‘action of the fire. Connect. the curved tube 
with a Wolffe’s bottle half-filled with water, 
and placed ina freezing mixture; and when 
the iron bottle is sufficiently heated, introduce 


aclous retort into aj by the straight tube fragments of sulphur, 


and immediately close the mouth of the tube 


with the former perfectly air-tight. When 6/with a plug. The bisulphuret, as it comes 


parts have distilled, re-distill this portion 
from its own weight of dried chloride of cal- 
cuim until 3 parts have come over, which 
must be again rectified In the same manner, 
until 1§ parts of liquid are obtained in the 
receiver. This liquid must then be mixed 
with an equal bulk of ether, and the mixture 
saturated with dry ammoniacal gas; brilliant 
colorless prismatic crystals will form, which, 
after washing with ether and drying, are pure 
aldehyd-ammonia. It sinells like turpentine ; 
melts at 160° Fahr.; volatilizes, unchanged, 
at 212°; decomposed by exposure to the air; 
soluble in most menstrua except ether. 
4308. Aldehyde. Dissolve 8 parts 
aldehyd-aminonia in 8 parts water; place the 
solution in a retort, anil add 7 parts sulphurie 
acid, diluted with about half its weight of 
water; then distill as directed in last receipt. 
Rectify the product twice from its own weight 
of dried inuriate of lime, ata heat not exceed- 
ing 86° Fahr. It is an ethereous liquid, boil- 


ing at 72°; neutral, inflammable, mixed with | 


water, alcohol, and ether; decomposed by ex- 
posure to the air, into liquid acetic acid ; 
spoils by age. 

4309. Sulphuret of Carbon. <A color- 
Jess, pungent, fetid liquid, exceedingly vola- 
tile and combustible. It exceeds all substan- 
ces in refractive power. Tn dispersive power 


it exceeds all fluid substances except oil of 


cassia. It produces intense cold by its evapo- 
ration, A spirit thermometer, having its bulb 


covered with cotton, if dipped into this: fluid 
aud suspended in the air, rapidly sinks from 
60° to OY, and if put into the receiver of an 
air-pump it will fall te —a&lY’. Mercury may 
be readily frozen in this way. 

4310. To Prepare Sulphuret of Car- 
bon. Heat together in a close vessel 5 parts 
bisulphuret of iron, and 1 part: well dried 
charcoal; or transmit the vapor of sulphur 
over fragments of charcoal heated to redness 
Ina porcelain tube. In either case the result- 
ing compound should be carried off as soon as 
formed, by means of a glass tube plunged 
into pounded ice, beneath which it) will col- 
lect. It way be afterwards freed from adher- 


over, falls to the bottom of the water.  Sepa- 
rate it from the water, and distill over dry 
chloride of calcium. 

4312. Terpine. Leave oil of turpentine 
for along time in contact with a mixture of 
nitric acid and alcohol. Crystals of terpine 
form, By boiling an aqueous solution of ter- 
pine with a small quantity of sulphuric or 
other acid, terpinole is formed, and may be 
separated by distillation. It has the odor of 
hyacinths, 

4313. Sugar Resin. Mix 16 parts strong 
sulphurie acid with & of the strongest nitrie 
acid ; when cooled to 70- Fahr., stir in 1 part 
of finely-powdered sugar. In a few seconds, 
when the sugar has become pasty, take 
it out of the acid and plunge it into cold 
iwater. Add more sugar to the acid. and 
proceed as before. Wash the resinous matter 
carefully, and dissolve it in alcohol or ether. 
Evaporate the solution with a gentle heat. 
It is very combustible. Its solution may be 
used to render gunpowder, lucifer matches, 
&e., waterproof. 

4314. Aluminized Charcoal. This is 
recommended by Dr. Stenhouse as a cheap 
and very efficient decolorizing agent. Dis- 
solve ii water 54) parts of the sulphate of 
alumina of commerce, and mix with O25 parts 
of finely powdered wood charcoal, When the 
Charcoal is: saturated, evaporate to dryness, 
and heat to redness in eovered Hessian ernei- 
bles till the water and aeid are dissipated. 
The charcoal contains just 74 per cent. of 
anhydrous alumina. 

4315. Styrol. Mix 20 parts of storax 
with 7 of carbonate of soda, and put them 
into a retort with water, and apply heat. A 
‘limpid fluid distills, which becomes, when 
heated to a certain point, a transparent solid. 

4316. Turpentine. A oleo-resin flow- 
jing from the trunk, alter removing the bark 
of the pitch or swamp pine. Pt is viseid, 
transparent, and of the consistence of honey, 

4317. Oil of Turpentine. il or 
spirits of turpentine is obtained by distiamg 
crude turpentine along with water. The re- 
wainder left in the stall after distillation iz 
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resin. It congeals at 14°, and boils at ole ee retort, and through it introduce by de- 
Fahr. ; its specific gravity is about 870°. Iti grees, a drop at a time, benzole (not benzine, 
is very inflammable, and becomes resinous by | see No. 4321), so long as nitrous vapors are 
expusure to the air. When purified, by) evolved; the liquid which passes into the re- 
redistiling with 3 or 4 times its volume of) ceiver being poured back from time to time 
water, it produces the camphene of com-,into the retort. When the red vapors have 
merce. ceased to rise, distill off the excess of benzole, 
4318. Venice Turpentine. A_ liquid | if any, from the acid. Then pour the contents 
zesin which exudes from the larch tree. The} remaining in the retort into 120 to 150 parts 
Venice turpentine usually met with is a fac-| cold water, and let it stand fora few days, 
titious article composed of 2 gations oil of| when the nitro-benzole will be found separa- 
turpentine added to 48 pounds melted black; ted at the lower part of the vessel, Decant 
resin. (Coolcy.) the upper stratum of acid, wash the nitro- 
4319. To Purify Turpentine. How-| benzole with water, and keep it in stoppered 
ever carefully the oil of turpentine may have: bottles, This substance is used as a factitions 
been distilled, it always leaves, after evapora- | oil of bitter almonds, being, although poison- 
tion, a disagreeable odor, firmly adhering to| ous, far less so than the prussic acid of which 
the goods that have been treated with it.|the real article consists. (//aqer.) 
The same is the case with benzine and the| 4823. Urea. A crystalline, colorless, 
lighter petroleum oils. This may be ob-|transparent substance, consisting of cyanate 
viated, according to Bremer, by distillation | of ammonia, Fresh urine, gently evaporated 
over tannin. Articles treated with oil of | to the consistence of a syrup, is to be treated 
turpentine that has been distilled in this) with its own volume of nitric acid at 24 deg. ; 
way, are heated to 150° Fahr., when they) the mixture is to be shaken and immersed in 
loxe every trace of odor. Bremer adds that) an ice-bath to solidify the crystals of nitrate 
this preparation is Jess inflammable, cheaper, |of urea; these are washed with ice-cold 
and inore agreeable to the workman than ben- | water, drained, and pressed between sheets of 
zine, blotting paper. When they are thus separa- 
4320. senzine. This is the name given| ted from foreign matters, they are to be dis- 
in the United States to one of the products | selved in water to which subcarbonate of pot- 
distilled from petroleum, baving a specific; ash is added, whereby the nitric acid is taken 
gravity of about .73, or 65° of Baumé’s light / up, aud the urea set at liberty. This new 
hydrometer. (See No. 1527.) It has not yet. liquor is evaporated at a gentle heat, nearly 
been frozen, and is dangerously volatile at{to dryness; the residue is treated with pure 
all temperatures. (See No. 346.) Benzine | alcobol, which only dissolves the urea; the so- 
searcely attacks asphaltum or piteh, and); lution is concentrated, and the urea crystal- 
cannot (like benzole), be converted by nitrie | lizes. (Thenard.) 
acid into nitro-benzole. It is consequently} Or: Mix 28 parts of perfectly dry ferro- 
useless for the preparation of aniline. Ben-! cyanide of potassium with 14 parts of black 
zine consists of about 84 per cent. carbon and | oxide of manganese, both pure and in fine 
16 per cent. hydrogen. (See No, 440.) powder; then place them on a smooth iren 
4321. Benzole. In 1825, Faraday dis-| plate, and heat them to a dw red, over a 
covered a peculiar liquid which was deposited | charcoal fire. When the mass begins to burn, 
by condensation by ordinary coal-gas, and/it must be frequently stirred; after which 
gave it the name of bicarburet. of hydrogen. | cool and dissolve in cold water, filter, and add 
Some years afterwards Mitscherlich, of Berlin, |} 205 parts of dry sulphate of ammonia, and 
obtained the same liquid from benzoic acid,;decant the clear from the precipitated sul- 
and proposed for it the name of benzine. ees of potassa, Concentrate at a heat be- 
Faraday objected to this name, as too sNnilar| low 212°, again decant, evaporate to dryness, 
to the distictive names of the alkaloids, as; and digest in boiling ailveliol of 8085 crystals 
strychnine, morphine, &e¢., and decided to call | of urea will be deposited as the solution cools, 
it benzole. The French, however, adhered to! (Licbiq.) 
Mitscherlich’s name, and continue to call it} 4824. Nitrate of Urea. This may be 
benzine, causing considerable confusion; as: prepared as in Jast receipt from urea; or by 
benzole, from coal-tar, is a different liquid | saturating the artificial urea (Liebig’s prepa- 
froin benzine, obtained from petroleum, (See! ration) with uitrie acid. 
No. 1527.) Benzole has a specific gravity of| 4825, Stearine. The solid portion of 
25, and freezes at 87° Fahr; it dissolves as- (fats which is Insoluble in cold alcohol. Pure 
phaltum or pitch rapidly, is volatile at all) stramed mutton suet is melted in a glass flask 
temperatures, but less so than benzine. Ben-' with 7 or 8 times its weight of ether, and the 
zole can be converted by nitric acid into nitro- | solution allowed to cool; the soft pasty mass 
benzole, and, by further treatment, into ani-. is then transferred to a cloth, and is strongly 


line. (See No. 2502. It contains about) pressed, as rapidly as possible, to avoid evap- 
92.5 per cent. of carbon, and 7.5 per cent. of oration; the solid en is then dissolved 
hydrogen, hagain in ether, and the solution allowed to 


4322. Nitro-Benzole. <A yellowish, crystallize. The product is nearly pure. 
oily fimad, insoluble iu water; boils at 4I5v! 43826,  Todine. A cheancal element 
Fahr., and has a specific gravity of 1.209; found both in the animal, vegetable, and 
known also as essence of mirbane, The anineral kingdoms, but exists tn greatest 
method of preparing it is as follows: Place 100 abundance in sea-weed. It is) prineipally 
parts fuming nitric acid ina tubulated retort: miauutactured from the mother-waters of kelp. 
capable of holding 3 times the quantity; ap-, lodine is usually met with under the form of 


viv beat sufficient to produce gentle ebullition. semi-erystalline Jump., having a metalhe 
usert u glass tube through the upper neck of, lustre, or fnable scales, somewhat reseubling 
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npowder. 
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It has a greyish-black color, a;of its vapor.—Striking a blue color with 


ot, acrid taste, and a disagreeable odor not; starch; this test is so delicate that water 


much unlike that of chlorine. It fuses at 
225° Fabr., volatilizes slowly at ordinary tem- 
peratures, boils at 347°, and when mixed with 
water rapidly rises along with its vapor at 
2129, It dissolvesin 7000 parts of water, and 
freely in alcohol and ether. It may be crys- 
tallized in large rhomboidal plates, by expos- 
ing to the air a solution of it in hydriodic acid. 
Iodine, like chlorine, has an extensive range 
of affinity; with the salifiable bases it forms 
compounds termed IODIDES, IODURETS, OF ITY- 
DRIODATES; and it destroys vegetable colors. 

4327. To Obtain Iodine. Saturate the 
residual liquor of the manufacture of soap 
from kelp (or other jodine lye) of a specific 
gravity of 1.374, heated to 230° Fahr., with 
sulphuric acid diluted with half its weight 
of water; cool, decant the clear, strain, and 
to every 12 fluid ounces add 1000 grains of 
black oxide of manganese, in powder; put 
the mixture into a glass globe, or matrass 
with a wide neck, over which invert another 
glass globe, and apply heat with a charcoal 
fire; iodine will sublime very copiously, and 
vondense in the upper vessel, which, as soon 
as warm, should be replaced by another; and 
the two globes thus applied in succession as 
long as violet vapor arises. It may be 
washed out of the Hobes with a little cold wa- 
ter. A thin disc of wood, having a hole in its 
centre, should be placed over the shoulder of 
the matrass, to prevent the heat from acting 
on the globular receiver. On the large scale, 
a leaden still may be employed, and receivers 
of stoneware economically substituted — for 
glass ones. The top of the leaden still is usu- 
ally furnished with a moveable stopper, by 
which the process may be watched, and addi- 
tions of manganese or sulphuric acid made, if 
required. The addition of the sulphuric acid 
should be made in a wooden or stoneware 
basin or trough. To render the iodine pure, 
it should be dried as much as possible, and 
then resublimed in a glass or stoneware ves- 
sel. ( Ure.) 

Or: Extract all the soluble part. of kelp by 
water, and crystallize the soda by evapora- 
tion; to the mother-lye add oil of vitriol in 
excess, and boil the liquid, then strain it to 
separate some sulphur, and mix the filtered 
liquor with as much manganese as there was 
vil of vitriol: on applying heat, the iodine 
sublimes in the form of greyish-black scales, 
with a metallic lustre. The boiling is con- 
ducted in a leaden vessel; and a cylindrical 
Jeaden still with a very short head, and con- 
nected with 2 or 3 large globular glass reeiv- 
ers, is used for the subliming apparatus. Care 
must be taken to watch the process, and pre- 
vent the neck of the still becoming choked 
with condensed iodine. (Cooley.) 

4328. To Dissolve Iodine in Cod 
Liver Oil. To effect this it is best to tritu- 
rate the lodine with half its weight of iodide 
of potassium, and to add gradually the oil so 
as to form aumforni mixture, After standing 


containing only zo¢sna part of iodine acquires 
& perceptible blue tinge on the addition of 
starch.—Nitrate of silver causes a white pre- 
cipitate in solutions containing iodine.—It 
strikes a blue color with opium and narceine. 
Iodine in combination, as it exists in iodic 
acid and the iodates, does not strike a blue 
color with starch, without the addition of 
some deoxydizing agent, as sulphurous acid 
or morphia; and as it exists in the iodides, 
not until the base is saturated with an acid 
(as the sulphuric or nitric), when jodine being 
set free, immediately reacts upon the starch. 
An excess of either acid or alkali destroys the 
action of the test. By mixing the liquid con- 
taining the iodine with the starch and sul- 
phurie acid, and lightly pouring thereon a 
small quantity of aqueous chlorine, a very 
visible {ilue zone will be developed at the line 
of contact. (Balard.) Solutions containing 
iodates yield, with nitrate of silver, a white 
precipitate, soluble in ammonia; the iodides, 
under the same circumstances, give a pale 
yellowish precipitate with nitrate of silver, 
scarcely soluble in ammonia; a bright yellow 
one with acetate of lead; and a scarlet one 
with bichloride of mercury. The iodates 
deflagrate when thrown on burning coals, 
but the iodides do not. The iodates may 
also be tested as iodides, by first heating 
them to redness. by which they lose their 
oxygen, and are converted into iodides. 

4330. Kelp. The alkaline ashes obtained 
by burning various kinds of sea-weed. 

4331. Galipot. A French term for thav 
portion of turpentine which concretes on the 
trunk of the tree when wounded, and is re- 
moved dunng the winter. 

4332. Phosphorus. Phosphorus is a 

ale yellow, semi-transparent, and highly com- 
bustible solid; specific gravity 1.77 (water 
standard); melts at 108° Fuabr., and unites 
with oxygen, forming acids, and with the 
metals, forming PHOSPHIDES Or PHOSPHURETS, 
It is soluble in ether, naphtha, and the oils. 
From its great inflammability it can only be 
safely kept under water. In commerce it is 
always packed in tin cylinders, soldered air- 
tight. It is a powerful corrosive poison. The 
specific gravity of its vapor is 4.327 (air 
standard), 

4333. To Obtain Phosphorus. Ground 
bone-ash, 12 parts; water, 24 parts; mix toa 
pap in a large tub, and add in a slender stream 
(still stirring) oil of vitriol, 8 parts; work well 
together, adding more water if required; in 
24 hours thin with water, agitate well, and, if 
convenient, heat the nuixture in a leaden pan, 
and as svon as the paste has lost its granular 
character, transfer it into a series of tall casks; 
largely dilute with water, and, after settling, 
decant the clear portion; wash the residue 
well with water, mix the clear liquids, and 
evaporate in a@ copper or lead pan, till the 
calcareous deposit (gypsum) becomes consid- 
erable, then cool, decant the clear, and drain 


for a few hours all the iodide will be found at; the sediment on a filter ; ee the clear 


the bottom of the flask, leaving the jodine in| liquid to the consistence of 


1oney (say to 4 


perfect solution, the oil having but little of} parts), add 1 part of powdered charcoal, and 


Its taste. (Kymael.) 
4329. Tests for Iodine. 


Free iodine 


nay be recognized by — The violet color | 


evaporate to dryness in an Iron pot, or till the 
bottom of the latter becomes red hot ; the dry 
mixture, when cold, is put into earthen retorts 


4.04. 


well covered with luting and properly dried, ' 
and heat is applied sideways rather than at 
the bottum, by weans of an air furnace. The 
beak of the retort 1s connected with a pre 
tube, the other end of which is made to dip 
about + inch beneath the surface of lukewarm 
water placed in a trough or wide-mouthed 
bottle. The distilled product is purified by 
squeezing it through chamois leather under 
warm water, and is then moulded for sale by 
melting it under water heated to about 145° 
Fahr., plunging the wider end of a slightly 
tapering but straight glass tubo into the 
-water, sucking this up to the tup of the glass, 
so as to warm and wet it, next immersing the 
end into the liquid phosphorus, and sucking it 
up to any desired height. The bottom of the 
tube being now closed with the finger, it is 
withdrawn, and transferred to a pan of cold 
water to congeal the phosphorus, which will 
then commonly fall out, or may be easily ex- 

elled by pressure with a piece of wire. Keep 
it in places where neither light nor heat has 
access, in phials filled with cold water which 
has been boiled, to expel all air, and enclose 
the phials in opaque cases. 

4834. Baldwin’s Phosphorus. Heat 
nitrate of lime till it melts; keep it fused for 
10 minutes, and po it into a heated iron 
ladle. When cool, break it into pieces, and 
keep it in a closely-stoppered bottle. After 
exposure to the sun’s rays, it emits a white 
light in the dark. 

. Canton’s Phosphorus. Put cal- 
cined oyster shells in layers, alternately with 
sulphur, and heat strongly in a covered cruci- 
ble for an hour. This is also Juminous in the 
dark after exposure to the sun. 

4336. Phosphorus Bottles. Put 12 
grains phosphorus with § ounce olive oil in 
a1 ounce phial; and place it, loosely corked, in 
a basin of hot water; as soon as the phouspho- 
rus is melted, remove the phial, cork it se- 
curely, and agitate it until nearly cold. On 
being uncorked it etnits sufficient light in the 
durk to see the time by a watch, and will 
retain this property for some years if not too 
frequently employed. 

4337. To Coat Phosphorus with Cop- 
per. Dr. Siewert, of Halle, suggests a 
method by which the sticks can be kept, even 
in the light, without undergoing deteriora- 
tion. For this purpose, he takes advantage 
of the well-known property of phosphorus to 
reduce some metals from theirsolutions. The 
sticks of phosphorus are put into a cold satu- 
rated solution of the sulphate of copper. 
Presently they become coated with a deposit 
of metallic copper, and in this state resemble 
copper rods. They can now be removed to a 
bottle containing water, and will Keep for 
years. When a stick is wanted for any pur- 
pose, on removing the metallic film, and scra- 
ping off a black deposit underneath it, the 
phosphorus will be found to have retamed its 
translucency, as if it had been freshly cast. 

4338. To Reduce Phosphorus to 
Powaer. Melt the phosphorus in a phial 
containing some fresh urine, or a solution of 
pure urea, by the heat of hot water, and agi- 
ate until cold. Rectified spirit may be 
uecd instead of urine or urea. (See No, 1899.) , 

4339. Phosphorescent Oil, Dissolve 
1 grain phosphorus in 1 ounce olive oi] in a 
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test tube by the heat of hot water, or add a 
larger quantity to some oil of lavender, in 
which it will dissolve spontaneously. Keep 
in a close phial. 
: phorus. This is a term 
given to substances .which inflame spontane- 
ously when exposed tothe air. When a small 
quantity of any of the powders given below 
is exposed to the air, it rapidly becomes hot 
and inflames. Their action is quicker in a 
damp atmosphere, or by the moisture of the 
breath. 

4341. Homberg’s Pyrophorus. Stir 
equal parts of alum and brown sugar (or 3 

arts alum and 1 part wheat flour) in an 
iron ladle over the fire until dry; then put it 
into an earthen or coated glass phial, and keep 
it at ared heat so long as flame is emitted ; 
it must then be carefully stopped up and 
cooled. 

4342. Hare’s PS Topaerae. Lampblack, 
3 parts; burnt alum, 4 parts; carbonate of 
potash, 8 aah as above. 


; y Lussac’s ophorus. 
Sulphate of potash, 9 parts; calcined Jamp- 
black, 5 parts; as last. 


. Goebel’s phorus. Heat 
tartrate of lead red hot in a glass tube, and 
then hermetically seal it. 

5. Dextrine or Starch Gum. 
Heat 4 gallons water ina water-bath to be- 
tween 77° and 86° Fahr.; stir in 14 or 2 
pounds finely ground malt; raise the temper- 
ature to 140°, add 10 pounds potato or other 
starch; mix all thoroughly, raise the heat to 
158°, and keep it between that and 167° for 
20 or 30 minutes. When the liquor becomey 
thin, instantly raise the heat to the boiling 
ne to prevent the formation of sugar. 
Strain the liquor, and evaporate it to dryness, 
as the dextrine will not keep long in a liquid 
form. Another method is to boil solution of 
starch with a few drops of sulphuric acid, fil- 
ter the solution, and add alcohol to throw 
down the dextrine. 

Or: Mix 500 parts potato starch with 1500 
parts of cold distilled water and 8 parts of 
pure oxalic acid; place this mixture in a suit- 
able vessel on a water-bath, and heat until a 
small sample tested with iodine solution “does 
not produce the reaction of starch. When 
this 1s found to be the case, immediately re- 
move the vessel from the water-bath, and 
neutralize the liquid with pure carbonate of 
lime. After having been left standing for a 
couple of days the liquor is filtered, and the 
clear filtrate evaporated upon a water-bath 
until the mass has become quite a paste, 
which 1s removed by a spatula, and, having 
been made into a thin cake, is placed upon 
paper and further dried In a warm place; 220 
parts of pure dextrine are thus obtained. (See 
No, 2925.) 

4346. Albumen. A substance which 
enters largely into the composition of animal 
bodies, It 18 scarcely soluble in water, but 
dissolves readily by adding to the water a 
small portion of caustic soda or potassa. 
White of egg is a solution of albumen. 

4347. To Make Albumen. Expose 
the strained white of egg, or the serum of 
bullock’s blood in a thin stratum, to a current 
of dry air, until it hardens into a solid trans- 
parent substance. 
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Or: Agitate strained white of egg with 10 
or 12 times its bulk of alcohol, and collect 
the flocculent precipitate on a muslin filter. 
Dry it at a temperature not over 120° Fahr. 

4348, Tests for Albumen. A solution 
of bich'oride vf mercury dropped into a fluid 
containing albumen, occasions a white preci- 
pitate. Tannin or tincture of galls gives a 
yellow, pitchy precipitate. 

9. Sulphur. Sulphur or brimstone 
is usually of a pale yellow color; melts toa 
clear, thin fluid, and volatile at about 232° 
Fahr., when it inflames spontaneously in the 
open air. and burns with a bluish flame. It 
is insoluble in water and in alcohol; soluble in 
turpentine and fat oils, and freely so in bisul- 

huret of carbon and hot liquor of potassa. 

ith oxygen it forms sulphuric and sulphur- 
ous acids, and with the metals it combines as 
SULPHURETS Or SULPHIDES. Its apecific gravity 
is trom 1.932 to 2.045 (water standard). The 
specific gravity of its vapor is 6.648 (air 
standard ). 

4350. Amorphous or Brown Sul- 
phur. Prepared from sublimed sulphur by 
melting it, increasing the heat to 320° Fahr., 
and continuing it at that temperature for about 
30 minutes, or until it becomes brown and 
viscid; itis then poured into water. It is 
now ductile like wax, may be easily moulded, 
and when cooled does not again become fluid 
below 600° Fahr. 

4351. Precipitated Sulphur. Sub- 
limed sulphur, 1 part; dry slacked lime, 2 parts; 
water, 25 parts; boil for 2 or 3 hours, dilute 
with 25 parts more water, filter, precipitate 
by muriatic acid, and drain ; well wash, and 
dry the precipitate. Resembles sublimed sul- 
phur in its general properties, but is much 
paler, and in a finer state of division. 

4352. To Purify Precipitated Sul- 
phur. The precipitated sulphur of the shops 
contains about two-thirds of 1ts weight of sul- 
phate of lime (plaster of Paris), owing to the 
substitution of sulphuric for muriatic acid in 
its preparation. This fraud is detected by 
heating a little of the suspected sample in an 
iron spoon or shovel, when the sulphur is 
Volatilized, and leaves behind the sulphate 
of lime, whieh, when mixed with water and 
gently dried, gives the amount of the adul- 
teration. A xtill simpler planis to dissolve 
out the sulphur with a little hot oil of turpen- 
tine or liquor of potassa. 

4353. Roll Sulphur. Crude sulphur, 
purified by melting and skimming it, is 
poured into cylindrical moulds. © Cominon 
roll sulphur frequently contains from 3 to 7 
per cent. of yellow arsenic. 

4354. Sublimed Sulphur. Sometimes 
called Flowers of Sulphur. This is ene 
by subliming sulphur in iron vessels, For 
medical purposes it is well washed with 
water and dried by as gentle heat. (Cooley.) 
An aqueous solution of pure anhydrous car- 
bonate of soda will dissolve an appreciable 
quenny. of flowers cf sulphur, by digesting 
or 10 hours at 212° Fahr. (J’ole.) 

4355. Sulphur Vivum. Crude native 
sulphur, or black sulphur, is of & grey or mouse- 
colored powder. The same names are given 
to the residuum in the subliming pots, after 
the preparation of flowers of sulphur; it gen- 
erally contains arsenic, 
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4356. Tersulphuret of Arsenic. The 
tersulphuret or tersulphide of arsenic is a fine 
golden yellow substance in lumps or powder. 
It is found, ready formed, in nature, or is pre 
pared artificially by sublimation from arseni 
ous acid and sulphur. The artificial sul- 
phuret, King’s Yellow, often contains 80 to 90 
per cent. of white arsenic. 

4357. Camphor. The camphor of com- 
merce is & natural production. It is princi- 
pally extracted from the laurel camphor tree, 

ut it is also found in several other members 
of the vegetable kingdom. It is a white, semi- 
crystalline solid, very volatile at common 
temperatures, soluble in alcohol, ether, oils, 
and acetic acia, and slightly but sufficient] 
so in water to impart its characteristic smell 
and taste. The Chinese and Japanese extract 
the camphor by cutting the wood into small 
pieces, and boiling it with water in iron ves- 
sels—which are covered with largo earthen 
capitals or domes—lined with rice straw. 
As the water boils, the camphor is volatilized 
along with the steam, and condenses on the 
straw, under the form of greyish granulations. 
In this state it is ealtectud and transported to 
Europe, when it undergoes the process of re- 
fining into white camphor. To refine it, 100 
parts of crude camphor are mixed with 2 
parts each of quickliine and animal charcoal, 
and placed in a thin globular glass vessel 
sunk Ina sand-bath. The heat is then can- 
tiously applied, and the vessel gradually and 
carefully raised out of the sand as the sub- 
limation goes on. When this is completed, 
the whole is allowed to cool. If the process 
be conducted too slowly, or at a heat under 
375° Fahr., the product will be flaky, and con- 
requently unsaleable, without remelting or 
subliming. 

4358. To Pulverize Camphor. Cam- 
phor may be beaten in a mortar for sume 
time, without being reduced to powder, but 
if it be first broken with the pestle, and then 
sprinkled with a few drops of spirit of wine, 
it may be readily pulverized. By adding 
water to an alcoholic or ethereal solution of 
camphor, it is precipitated under the form of 
an impalpable powder of exquisite whiteness, 
which may be cullected and spontaneously 
dried on a filter; the addition of a minute 
quantity of carbonate of magnesia to the 
water (say 1 drachm for each 16 ounces of 
camphor), before mixing it with the camphor 
solution, will prevent the powdered camphor 
from hardening again after drying. 

4359. Glycerine, This is asweet, syrupy 
liquid, formed during the saponification of oils 
and fats. Its various uses will be found em- 
bodied in their respective receipts. 

4360. To Obtain Commercial Gly- 
cerine. The sweet stearine liquor of the 
stearine manufacturers is used for this pur- 
pore The lime contained in it is precipitated 
»y a stream of carbonic acid yas, or by a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda, carefully avoiding 
adding tho latter in excess; the liquor thus 
obtained is then boiled a Jittle, filtered, and 
evaporated to @ gyrupy consistence. Glycer- 
ine 1s also obtained from the water and wash- 
ings left in the manufacture of lead or litharge 
plaster, by mixing them together, filtering, 
and submitting them to the action of @ 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, which pre . 
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cipitates the lead; the clear liquid, after!samples by digesting them for several days 
Pp i y 


settling, is decanted, filtered. and evapora- 
ted to the consistence of syrup, in a water- 


bath. 

4361. Solvent Power of Glycerine. 
Klever gives the following parts of various 
chemicals soluble in 100 parts glycerine. 


PARTS. 
Arsenious acid............... See ee 20 
ATSONICRCI ea eue sie ake cone sesccees cs 20 
Benzoic acid...... Weiewaaiide stewie et 10 
BoOraci@aeidec.cosccteestaneeetha sucess 10 
OR AIC ACID: e505 wwid-ace.e crease ones emertien 15 
TANNIC ACID cc <cow tak oweeseeeeee-oowe 50 
PTO ore saan. or Seno ere ao otoetavecasionleates 40 
Carbonate of ammonia................. 20 
Muriate of ammonia..................- 20 
Tartrate of antimony and potassa........ 5.50 
ANTON A seis crGaestne css dota eene eos 3 
Sulphate of atropia..............2.-.-. 33 
Chloride of barium...................-. 10 
Brule ess sesso Dawu ate kets aecees 2.25 
Sulphide of calcium.............-....... +) 
OUINING wc oawrud sateen eee tekeeinectes umeyt 50 
Sulphate of quinine.................... 6.70 
Tannate of quinia......-................ 25 
Acetate of copper............02.-0008- 10 | 
Sulphate of copper...........-........ 30 
Tartrate of iron and potassa............ 8 
Lactate of iron... .......2.......2.-6- 16 
Sulphate of iron...................... 25 
Corrosive sublimate..............-.-... 7.50 
Cyanide of mercury................... 27 
NOUING soos arnta ere e ewer eeu ees eval OU 
MOND DI iiiis he Ped cctas ie oy eee eeeeens 45 
Acetate of morphia.......... evades ced 20 
Muriate of morphia................. -- 20 
Phosphomsusee cece caoetavasseswecmeescs 20 
Acetate of lead... ...................- 20 
Arseniate of potassa...... drawer aparece Suatae 50 
Chlorate of potassa............----.-.--3.50 
Bromide of potassium................- 25 
Cyanide of potassium... ............---- 32 
Iodide of potassium...........--..---- 40 
Arseniate of soda..........- sGine-wa eos 50 
Bicarbonate of soda...... 22-22. ..-- eee 8 
Borate of soda... ... te mes ereerele me arutn lala a 60 
Carbonate of soda. .... 2.2.2.2... 26-6. 98 
Chlorate of soda............-.-.-.--.--20 
DUM cue sedenseaeteseacet mews ne eee 10 
Strychnttvncccoet esas we dee aeltene ce eeeee s 25 
Nitrate of strychnia...........-..-....-- 4 
Sulphate of strychnia...............-- 22.50 
UTON chad Sees tenteueobosetoarcewes 30 
VOTAUN Bice dn gals dan tices eshte eee ae as 1 
Chloride of zine... 2.2... eee ween wees 50 
Todi: OF VNC: cadescuesnsecuseseeces es 40 
Sulphate of ZC sc06 teva eewe we tccdo 35 

Commer: : 


4362. To mariah Glycerine. 
cial glycerine is rendered pure by diluting it 
with water; it is then decolored with a litde 
animal charcoal (see No, 1729), filtered, and 
evaporated to the consistence ofa thin syrup, 


after which it is further evaporated in a. 


vacuum, or over sulphuric acid, until it ac- 
quires a specific gravity of 1.265, 
4363. To Purify Glycerine. 
sent out from wholesale and manufacturing 
houxes, labeled, 
always contain what their labels declare. 
Some samples called pure are rich in lead, 
others contain chlorine, most are diluted with 
water, and the best is generally acid. It is 


Bottles | 


“Pure Glycerine,” do not: 


with powdered chalk, allowing the latter to 
subside, and decanting. (Schacht.) 

4364. Tests for the Purity of Glycer- 
ine. Pure glycerine has a neutral reaction, 
| and on evaporation in a porcelain dish leaves 
only a very slight carbonaceous crust. while 
the impure has a much greater percentage of 
coaly matter. The pure article does not be- 
come brown when treated, drop by drop, with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, even after several 
hours; the impure becomes brown even when 
but slightly adulterated. Pure glycerine, 
treated with pure nitric acid and a solution of 
nitrate of silver, does not become cloudy, 
while the impure exhibits a decidedly milky 
appearance. Sometimes the impure article 
becomes blackened with the sulphide of am- 
monium. Oxalate of ammonia produces a 
black clouding; lime-water sometimes causes 
amilky discoloration. Pure glycerine, how- 
ever, constantly remains perfectly uncolored, 
and clear as water, the impure becoming col- 
ored to a greater or less extent. If a few 
drops are rubbed between the fingers, pure 
glycerine causes no fatty sinell; the contrary 
is the case with the impure, especially if a few 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid be introduced. 
(Koller.) (See No. 1151.) 

4365. Gelatine. Animal jelly obtained 
by heat from the organic tissue of the bones, 
tendons, and liguments, the cellular tissue, the 
'skin, and the serous membranes in contact 
With water. Glue and size are coarse varie- 
ties of this substance, prepared from hoofs, 
hides, skins, &¢.; and isinglass is a purer kind, 
prepared from the air-bladders and some other 
membranes of fish. Gelatine is insoluble in 
cold water, but dissolves with greater or less 
readiness on the application of heat, forming 
a tremulous and transparent jelly on cool- 
ing. It is insoluble in Miconol or ether, and 
is decomposed by strong alkali or acid. 

4366. To Obtain Gelatine from Bones, 
The bones of good meat form most excellent 
materials for making soups and gravies, as is 
well known to every good cook, In France, 
soup is extensively made by dissolving bruised 
bones in a steam heat of 2 or 3 days’ continu- 
ance, and also by dissolving out the earthy 
part by digestion in weak muriatic acid, when 
a lump of gelatine is obtained, which, after 
being well washed with water, will dissolve 
by boiling, and is equal to isinglass for all the 

urposes of making soups and jellies. Proust 

as recommended the following process for 
making bone gelatines: Crush the bones 
small, then boil them for 15 minutes in a ket- 
tle of water, cool, and skim the fat off, which 
ix fit for all common purposes. The bones 
are then ground, and boiled in 8 to 10 times 
their weight of water, of which that already 
used must form a part, until evaporated to 
one-half, when @ very nutritious jelly is ob- 
tained. A copper vessel should not be used, 
as the jelly acts upon this metal. An iron 
digester is the most suitable. The bones of 
boiled meat are nearly as productive as those 
of fresh meat, but roasted meat bones scarcely 
afford any jelly. 
| 4367. Bone Gelatine. The bones are 
‘boiled to remove the fat, then digested in di- 
-Iuted muriatie acid till the earthy matter of 


necessary, therefore, to purify even the best, the bone is dissolved. The gelatine, which 
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retains the form of the bone, is washed in aj liquid or substance for examination on a slip 


stream of water, plunged in hot water, and 
again in cold, to remove all remains of acid, 
and sometimes put into a solution of carbonate 
of soda. When well washed, it is dried on 
open baskets or nets. By steeping the raw 


of common white glass, and to add to them a 
drop of the test liquid. By placing the glass 
over a sheet. of white paper, the effect will be 
rendered more perceptible. 

A nuinber of tests, not included here, refer- 


gelatine in cold water, dissolving it in boiling ring to substances which hold a prominent 


Water, evaporating the jelly, and cutting it 
into tablets, it may be dried and preserved in 
that form, 

4368. Nelson’s PatentGelatine. This 
is made from cuttings of the hides of cattle, 
and skins of calves. These, freed from hair, 
flesh, fat, &e., are washed and scoured, then 
macerated for 10 days in a lye of caustic soda, 
and afterwards placed in covered Vessels at a 
temperature of 60% to 70° Fahr. until they 


place in some special process, have been in- 
; troduced in immediate connection with the 
description of those substances, and will be 
found in the index under the head of the arti- 
cle to Ve tested. 

4373. Test for Chicory in Coffee. 
Place a spoonful of ground coffee gently on 
ithe surface of a glass of cold water. Tho 
‘pure coffee will fleat for some time, and 
scarcely color the water; the chicory. if any 


become tender; then washed from the alkali, ‘ be present, rapidly absorbs the water and sinks 


exposed to the vapor of burning sulphur until 
they become sensibly acid, dissolved in earthen 


brown tint as it falls. 


| to the bottom, communicating a deep reddish- 


vessels heated to 150°, strained, put into| Or a spoonful of ground coffee may be 
settling vessels heated to 100° or 120° for placed in a small bottle of cold water, and 
nine hours, the clear liquor drawn off and shaken for a moment; if the sample of coffee’ 


poured on the cooling slabs to the depth of 4. 
an inch. When cold, the jelly is cut in 
pieces, washed till free from acid, redissolved 
at 85°, poured on slabs, cut up, and dried on 
nets. 

4369. Gelatine Wafers. Dissolve fine 
glue or isinglass in water, so that the solution, 
when cold, nay be consistent. Pour it hot 
on a plate of glass (previously warmed with 
steain and slightly greased), fitted in a metal- 
lic frame whose edges are just as high as the 
waters should be thick. Lay on the surface a 
second glass plate, also hot and greased, so as 
to touch every point of the gelatine while 
resting on the edges of the frame. By its 
pressure the thin cake is rendered uniform. 
When the glass plates have cooled, the gela- 
tine will be solid, and may be removed. It is 
cut Into discs of different sizes by means of 
proper punches, 

4370. Tests for Gelatine. Gelatine 
dissolved in water is reeoguized by forming a 
jelly on cooling; it is precipitated by alcohol; 
corrosive sublimate throws down a whitish, 
flocculent precipitate; a solution of tannin, 
or an infusion of galls, gives a curdy, yellow- 
ish-white precipitate, which, on being stirred, 
eoheres into an Glastie mass, insoluble in wa- 
ter, and, when dry, assumes the appearance of 
over-tanned leather. 

4371. Asbestos. A natural substance, 
resembling flax, capable of withstanding un- 
ehanged a considerable degree of heat; it 
may, therefore, be cleansed or purified by fire. 
It is also called Amianthus. 


"Tests or Reagents. These are 
substances employed to determine the 
name or Character of any other substance, or 
to detect its presence in compounds. The; 
are used in’ both the solid and fluid) state; 


generally the Jatter, when they are known | 


as liquid texts, 
is called testing. For this purpose they are 
commonly added drop by drop to the liquid 
to be tested, contained in a test-tube or test- 
glass. A simple way of employing them is to 
place a few drops or a small portion of the 


does it tinge spirit of hartshorn§ blue. 


| 


ix pure, it will rise to the surface and hardl 
tinge the water, whilst if the coffee is adul- 
terated with chicory, the latter will fall to 
the bottom and color the water as before. A 
similar coloration of the water will be pro- 
duced, however, if the coffee be adulterated 
with burnt sugar, which is the basis of the so- 
called ‘coffee essences or extracts.” 

4374. To Test Tea. Pure China tea is 
not turned black by being put into water im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 


The infusion is amber-colored, and is not 
reddened by adding a few drops of oil of vitriol 
to it. 

4375. To Detect Copper in Liquids. 
Spirit of hartshorn turns them blue. There- 
fore tea has not been dried on copper if an 
infusion of it is not turned blue by this mix- 
ture. Cider, being passed through brass 
pots, is detected by this experiment. 

4376. ToDetect Watered Milk. The 
cheapest and easiest method of adulterating 
milk is by adding water, and we may readily 
ascertain the exact extent of adulteration by 
the following plan. If a glass tube, divided 
into 100 parts, be filled with milk and left 
standing for 24 hours, the cream will rise to 
the upper part of the tube, and occupy from 
11 to 13 divisions, if the milk is genuine. 

4377. To Detect Chalk in Milk. Di- 
lute the milk with water ; the chalk, if there be 
any, will settle to the bottom in an hour or 
two; put to the sediment an acid, vinegar for 
instance, and if effervescence take place it is 


chalk. 
4378. To Detect Mineral Substances 
in Flour, The presence of a mineral adul- 


teration of flour or meal may be readily de- 
tected. A small quantity of the suspected 
flour is shaken up in a glass tube with chloro- 
form. All mineral adulterations will collect 
sat the bottom, while the flour will float on 


the hquid, 
4379. How to Know Good Flour. 


Their appheation as reagents’ When flour is genuine or of the best kind, it 


holds together in & mass when squeezed by the 
hand, and shows the impressions of the fin- 
rers, and even of the marks of the skin, much 
ie than when it is bad or adulterated; 


| and the dough made with it is yery gluey, 
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ductile, and elastic, easy to be kneaded; and: 48885. To Test Slates. The test ofa 


may be flattened and drawn in every direc- i superior slate is its ability to remain unbro- 
tion without breaking. jken, after being made red hot in a furnace 

4380. To Detect Adulterations in and suddealy immersed in cold water while 
Sugar. Sugaris largely adulterated. Pure: at that heat. 
cane and beet sugars may be known by their | 4386. To Test Silver or Gold. For 
solutions bending the luminous rays in cir- | testing gold or silver, slightly wet the metal 
cunpolarization to the right, whereas grape and mb geutly with lunar caustic. If gen- 
and fecula sugars bend it to the left. Pure! uine gold or silver the mark will be faint; but 
cane sugar boiled ina solution of caustic po- if an inferior metal it will be quite black. 
tassa remains colorless, but if starch sugar is; 4887. To Test Mushrooms. The fol- 
present the liquid turns brown. A: filtered lowing are said to be tests of the wholesome- 
solution of 33 grains cane or beet sugar in 1 ness of mushrooms: Sorinkle a little salt on 
ounce water, mixed with 3 grains pure caustic ‘the spongy part or gills of the sample to be 
potassa, and then agitated with 1§ grains sul- tried: if they turn yellow, they are poison- 
phate of copper in a@ close vessel, remains ous; if black, they are wholesome. 
clear, even alter the lapse of several days;; | False mushrooms have a warty cap, or else 
but if starch sugar is present, a red precipi- fragments of membrane adbering to the upper 
tate is formed after some time, and if present surface; are heavy, and emerge from a vulva 
in considerable quantity the copper will be or bag; they grow in tufts or clusters) in 
wholly converted into oxide within 24 hours; | woods, on the stumps of trees, &¢.; whereas 
the solution first turns blue or green, and then; the true mushrooms grow in pastures. 
entirely Joses its color, Of late vears moist; False mushrooms have an astringent, 
sugar has been largely adulterated with the styptic, and disagreeable taste; when cut 
sweet waste liquor (solution of glycerine) of they turn blue; they are moist on the surface, 
the stearine manutactories; but this frand and are generally of a rose or orange color. 
may be detected by its inferior sweetness,| The gills of the true mushroom are of a 
and by its moist and dirty appearance. i pinky red, changing to & liver color; the flesh 

4381. Test for Starch. The old and is white; the stem is white, solid, and cylin- 
familiar test for starch is the blue color which = drical. 
free jodine produces when brought in contact! Introduce a silver spoon, or an onion, into 
with it; but this is not the only reagent bya vessel in which mushrooms are seething ; if, 
means of which we can detect the presence of on taking either of them out, they assume a 
starch in combination with inidar bodies. , dark, discolored appearance, the circumstance 
Bromine is nearly as good as iodine, and denotes the presence of poison existing among 
tannin is said, in some instances, to be better.; them; if, on the other hand, the metal or 
A solution of 50 grains tannin in & pint dis- onion, on being withdrawn from = the liquor, 
tilled water will answer for making the test.: wears its natural appearance, the fruit may 
A drop of this tannin solution will cause a be regarded as genuine, and of the right 
precipitate in extremely dilute solutions of sort. 
starch; the precipitate dissolves when! Rub the upper skin with a gold ring or any 
warmed and reappears when the solution piece of aad: the part rubbed will turn yel- 
cools; and where the starch paste Is old, the | low if it is a poisonous fungus, 
reaction is said to be more sensitive than, 4888. To Test the Hardness of 
that of iodine. | ‘water. Hard water contains more cr less 

4382. To Test Arrow-Root. Genuine! carbonate of lime; the presence of this sub- 
arrow-root is odorless and tasteless, and pro- stance in waters is tested thus : Soap, cr aso- 
duces a sort of crackling noise when pressed (lution of soap in proof spirit, mixes easily and 
or rubbed, and emits no peculiar odor when’ perfectly with pure water, but is curdled and 
mixed with muriatic acid. Stirred up in a! precipitated in water containing carbonates, 
mortar with double its weight of a mixture of chlorides, or sulphates, The degree of hard- 
equal parts of aqua-fortis and water, it does! ness of water depends on the amount of car- 
not become gelatinous and adhesive in Jess, bonate of lime held in it in solution, and is 
than 15 minutes. jascertained as follows: Dissolve 1 drachm 

4383. To Detect Arsenic in Colored | finest white soap in 1 pint proof spirit; so ad- 
Paper. Take a fragment of the paper and; just the strength (if not already so) that ex- 

ut it into a solution of ammonia, If arsenic | actly 32 measures are required to be added to 
ti present the liquid will assume a bluish}100 measures of the standard solution of 
color, In case a further test is required, pour, chloride of calcium (see No. 4786), before a 
a little of the ammoniacal solution on crystals lather can be produced. Every measure of 
of nitrate of silver, and arsenic, if present, | this test solution of soap and alcohol, which is 
will show itself by leaving a yellow deposit, required to produce the sane effect on 100 
on the erystals, As arsenic is used in coloring | measures of a sample cf hard water, represents 
all qualities of paper, from the cheapest to] $ grain of carbonate cf lime or 4° of hardness ; 
the costhest, a knowledge of this test will be |2 measures equal 1° cf hardness or 1 grain of 
of service. carbonate per gallon, &e. 

4384. To Detect Gum ArabicinGum| 4389. To Test the Purity of Borax. 
Tragacanth. Muke the gum into a clear} Its strength is best ascertained by the quantj- 
muciage, and filter carefully; pour strong al-|ty of sulphune acid required to neutralize a 
cohol upon it, and if it retains its solubility | given weight of borax. (See Alhalimetry.) 
and transparency, no gum arabic is present, | The imprrities in borax are common salt and 
but if it becomes opaque, or deposits a pow-| alum, which are mixed with it to lower the 
der at the bottoin, it contains guin arabic or | value. 
some similar substance, Common salt may be detected by a solution 
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of the borax in hot water yielding with nitrate | 
of silver a curdy white precipitate which 13° 
soluble in ammonia; this must. be distin. | 
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matter with equal facility—~some, as starch, 
resisting its action for aloag time. It must 
be admitted, however, that it is, at present, 
the only practical test that we have, and cer- 


guished from the white pulverulent precipitate | 
of borate of silver which will be thrown down tainly shows very rapidly and clearly the 
from pure borax.’ presence of hurtful organic matter in water 
The presence of alum is determined by or in air. It can be applied by any one, it 
addition of ammonia water to a solution of being only necessary to use a weak solution ; 
the borax giving a bulky white precipitate. | the disappearance of the color indicates the 
4390. To Test the Purity of Musk. | presence of organic matter. In time of epi- 
Musk is often largely adulterated with dried |demics, such as cholera or dysentery, thie 
blood, the presence of which may be.detected | test might be of much value in singling out 
by the inferiority of the odor; by an assay | the contaminated from the pure water. It is, 
for the iron contained in the blood; or by; perhaps, well also to recall the fact that this 
microscopic examination. The ashes left; test forms the readiest means of purifying 
after burning pure musk are neither red nor | foul water. 
yellow, but grey, and should not exceed 6 per| 4396, Trommer’s Test for the Pres- 
cent. of the amount burned. ence of Sugarin Urine. Put some of the 
4391. To Test the Purity of Amber-| suspected urine into a large test-tube, and 
gris. From the high price of the genuine add a few drops of solution of sulphate of 
ambergris, it is very frequently adulterated.: copper, then sufficient solution of potash to 
When quite Aa and of the best sears it is render it strongly alkaline. ~ If sugar be pres- 
nearly wholly soluble in hot alcohol and! ent, the precipitated oxide redissolves into a 
ether, and yields about 85 per cent. of the, blue liquid, and on boiling red oxide of yd ee 
odorous principle (ambreine). It is also! is aa Dg White merino that has been 
easily punctured with a heated needle, and on! wet with 8 solution of bichloride of tin is eaid 


withdrawing it not only should the odor be 
immediately evolved, but the needle should 
come out clean, without anything adhering 
to it, 

4392. To Test Diamonds. If you 


to form a@ ready test for sugar in urine, &c. 
A portion wet with the suspected liquor, and 
exposed to 260° to 300° of heat, becomes 
blackened if sugar is present. 

4397. Quantitative Test for Sugar in 


have a doubttul stone, put it into a leaden or; Urine. Dissolve 400 grains pure crystallized 
platinum cup, with some powdered fluor-spar | sulphate of copper in 1600 grams of distilled 
and a little oil of vitriol; warm the vessel} water; add this gradually to a solution of 
over some lighted charcoal, in a fireplace, or! 1600 grains neutral tartrate of potash in a 
wherever there is a strong draught to carry little water mixed with 6000 or 7000 grains 
away the noxious vapors that will be copi-} solution of caustic soda of 1.12 specific grav- 


ously evolved. 


the mixture with a glass rod to tish out the 
diamond. If vou find it intact it is a genuine 
stone; but if it is false it will be corroded by 
the hydrofluoric acid that has been generated | 
around it. A small paste diamend would dis- 
appear altogether under the treatment. This 
test is: given by Massimo Levi, an Italian 
chemist. 

4392. Test for the Presence of Blood. 
Gunning has discovered in acetate of zine a 
reagent that precipitates the slightest traces 
, of the coloring matter of blood from solutions, 
even where the liquids are so dilute as to be 
colorless, Blood washed from the hands in a} 
pail of water can readily be detected in this | 
way. The floceulent precipitate thrown 
down by acetate of zine mmmst be washed by 
decantation, and finally colleeted on a wateh- 
glass, and allowed to dry, when the micro- 
scope will readily reveal crystals if any blood 
be present. (See No, 6415.) | 

4394. Test for the Presence of a Free 
Acid. Dissolve chloride of silver in just suf. | 
ficient ammonia to make a elear solution. If, 
a littl: of the test be added to ordinary spring: 
water, the carbonic acid present in the lattes: 
will neutralize the ammonia aud precipitate. 
the chloride. The above forms a good lec- | 
ture experiment, the test being avery delicate 
one. 

4395. Permanganate of Potassa as a 
Test for Organic Matter. As a test for’ 


When these vapors have , 
ceased rising let the whole cool, and then stir. 


ity. Add water to make up the whole 11,544 
grain measures. 1000 grain measures are 
equivalent to 5 grains of grape sugar. 

4398. Pettenkofer’s Test for Bile in 
Urine, &c. Puta small quantity of the sus- 
pected liquid into a test-tube, and add to it, 
drop by drop, strong sulphuric acid till it be- 
comes warn, taking care not to raise the 
temperature above 122° Fahr. Then add 
from 2 to 5 drops of syrup, made with 5 parts 
sugar to 4 of water, and shake the mixture. 
If the hquid contain bile, a violet coloration 
is observed. Acetic acid, and those substan- 
ces which are converted into sugar by sul- 
phuric acid, mav be substituted for sugar. 

4399. To Detect Sulphur in Coal-Gas. 
The presence of sulphur in coal-gas can be 
proved in the following simple manner: 
Let a platinum basin he filled with a pint 
of water, and the basin be heated over a 
spirit lamp until all the liquid has evaporated ; 
the basin will be found to be coated on the 
outside, where it has been struck by the flame, 
with a dirty, greasy looking substance, which, 
on being washed off with pure distilled water, 
and tested, proves to be sulphuric acid. The 
glass chimneys used with Argand gas-burners 
svon become coated over internally with a 
white substance, which, on being washed off 
with distilled water, will be found to be, on 
testing, sulphate of ammonia. The glass 
panes of a room wherein gas is burned for 
a few evenings consecutively, will, when rab- 
bed with the fingers of a clean hand, impart 


organic matter in air and water, its accuracy | to it a snbstanee which, on the hand being 
has been called in question, on the ground rinsed in distilled water, will vield a precipi: 
that it does not attack all kinds of organicitate of sulphate of baryta with obloride of 
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barium. and a brick-red precipitate with po-| 4406. To Detect Artificial Coloring 
tassio-iodide of mercury. in Wine. Use, as test liquid, a solution of 
4400. Test for Benzole. For distin-! potash and a solution of liquid ammonia and 
guishing genuine benzole, or that made of potash. 
coal tar, from that prepared from petroleum.: If the wine is colored by the coloring 
Brandberg recommends us to place a simall; matter of the grape, potash changes the red 
piece of pitch in a testing tube, and pour, colortoa bottle green or brownish-green ; am- 
over it some of the substance to be examined. ‘monia changes the color to brownish-green or 
The genuine will immediately dissolve the! greenish-brown; a solution of alum to which 
itch to a tar-like mass, while’ that derived some potash has been added gives a dirty 
om petroleum will scarcely be colored. (See ’ grev precipitate. 
Nos. 4320 and 4321.) Tf the wine is artificially colored, potash 
4401. To Detect Cotton in Linen. gives the following colored precipitates: 
Unravel a piece of the fabric, both warp and | Dwarf elder, mulberry, or beet reot give a 
weft, and plunge it into a solution of aniline | viclet precipitate ; pokeweed berries, a yellow; 
and fuchsine. This will dye the whole red./ Indian wood, a vlolet red; pernambneo, a 
Take it out, wash it, and while moist dip into! red; litmus, a violet blue; ach or cudbear, 
ammonia; the cotton threads will lose their! a dirty lees color. 
color, while the linen will remain red. (Sce! Or: Pour into the wine to be tested a su- 
No 296, §c.) lution of alum, and precipitate the alumina it 
2. Hahnemann’s Test for Lead in contains, by adding potash, and the precipi- 
Wine. Take 1 ounce quick-lime, 14 ounces; tates will have the same characteristic colors 
flowers of sulphur; heat in a covered crucible | as above. 
for 5 or 6 minutes; take 2 drachms of this| 4407, Test for Rum. Dr. Wiederbold 
compound (which is sulphuret of lime), 2°) proposes the following method for distin guish- 
drachms tartaric acid; powder, mix, and ing between true rum and the factitious 
shake in a stoppered bottle with a pint of liquid sold under this name: Mix a little of 
water; let it settle, pour off the clear liquid, ; the rum to be tested with about a third of its 
and add 14 ounces tartaric acid. The above bulk of sulphuric acid, and allow the mixture 
test will throw down the least quantity ofito stand. If the rum is genuine its peculiar 
lead from wines, as a very sensible black pre- | odor remains after the liquid has cooled, and 
cipitate. even after 24 hours’ contact may still be dis- 
4403. Paris Test for Lead in Wine. ! tinguished. If, on the contrary, the rum is 
Expose equal parts of sulphur and powdered; not genuine, contact with sulphuric acid 
oyster shells to a white heat for 15 minutes,’ promptly and entirely deprives it of all its 
and, when cold, add an equal quantity of | aroma. 
cream of tartar; these are to be put into a 
strong bottle, with common water, to boil for 
an hour, and the solution is afterwards to be 
decanted into ounce phials, adding 20 drops 
muriatic acid to each. Both the above tests est Papers. These consist of 
will throw down the least quantity oflead from | paper which has been wetted thorough- 
wines, as a very senible black precipitate. ly and wuitormly with a solution of some ap- 
As iron might be accidentally contained in) propriate substance, dried and cut into conve- 
the wine, the muriatic acid is added. to pre- | nient strips, and is used to test, by its change 
vent the precipitation of that metal. This) of color, the presence of some other substance 
acts in the same manner as Hahnemann’s test.’ known to produce that change. This 1s 
(See No, 4402.) effected by dipping a strip of the proper 
4404. To Distinguish Artificially test paper into, or wetting it with, the liquor 
Colored Wines. As the real coloring muat- | to be tested, and the effect noted, 
ter of wine is of difficult solubility in water, 4409. Brazil-wood Test Paper. Made 
free from tortaric acid, Blume proposes to. by preparing the eee with a decoction cf 
-inake this fact of practical use in testing the , Brazil-wood. Alkahes turn it purple er violet ; 
urity of wine. A crumb of bread saturated, strong acids, red. 
In the supposed wine is placed in a plate of} 4410. Buckthorn Test Paper. From 
water; if artificially colored, the water soon) a decoction of the berries; is reddened by 
partakes of the color; but if natural, a slight: acids. 
opalescence only will be perceptible after ai 4411, Cherry-juice Test Paper. I'rem 
quarter of an hour. the juice of cherries; has the same properties 
4405. To Detect Logwood in Wine. 'as buckthorn paper. 
M. Lapeymere, having observed that hama-i 4412, Dahlia Test Paper. Made from 
tine, the coloring principle of logwood, gives an infusion ef the petals cf the violet: duhtia 
a sky-blue color in the presence of salts of (georgina purpurea); alkalies turn it green ; 
copper, proposes the following test for log- acids, red; strong caustic alkalies turn it 
wood in wines: Paper is saturated with a vellow., This is a very delicate test) paper. 
strong solution of neutral acetate of copper, The juice of elderberries will make a similar 
and dried, A strip of this is dipped into the test paper. 
suspected liquor, and, after removal, the ad- 13. Indigo Test Paper. Trem a 
hering drops are made to move to and fro solution of indigo 5 loses its color in contact 
over the paper, which is finally to be care. with chlorine. 
fully dried. If the wine contain logwood, the 4414. Iodide of Potassium Test 
paper will assume a violet-blue color; but Paper. From a solutien of it in distilled 
if the wine possess its natural coloring mat-) water; turned blue by an acidulated solution 
ter the paper will have a grey tint, ,of starch, 
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4415. Starch and [Iodine Test Paper. 
Prepared by mixing starch paste with iodide 
of potassium ; turned blue by chlorine, ozone, 
and the mineral acids, and by the air contain- 
ing them. : 

4416. Lead Test Paper. Fron asolu- 
tion of cither acetate or diacetate of lead; 
used as a test for sulphuretted hydrogen and 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia, which turn it 
black. 

4417. Blue Litmus Test Paper. Trit- 
urate 1 ounce litmus in a wedgwood-ware 
mortar with 3 or 4 fluid ounces boiling water; 

ut the mixture into a flask, and add more 

viling water until the liquid measures fully 
$ pint; agitate it frequently antil cold, then 
tilter it; divide the filtered fluid into 2 equal 
idee stir one portion with a glass rod 
dipped into very dilute sulphuric acid, repeat- 
ing this until the liquid begins to be very 
slightly tinged red, then add the other portion 
antl mix them thoroughly. Prepare the paper 
with this infusion. Acids turn it red; alka- 
lies, green. The neutral salts of most of the 
heavy metallic oxides redden this as well as 
the other blue test papers that are affected by 
acids. 

4418. Red Litmus Paper. Treat the 
whole of a blue infusion, made as above, with 
the rod dipped in dilute sulphuric acid until 
it turns distinctly red. <Alkalies, alkaline 
earths, and their sulphurets, restore its blue 
color; alkaline carbonates and the soluble 
borates produce the same effect. Red litmus 
paper may also be made by holding a strip 
of the blue litmus paper over a jar into which 
2 or 3 drops of muriatic (hydrochloric) acid 
have been thrown. 

4419. Mallow Test Paper. From an 
infusion of the purple flowers of the common 
mallow. 

4420. ese Test Paper. From 
a solution of sulphate of inanganese; tums 
black by contact with ozone. 

4421, Rhubarb Test Paper. From a 
strong infusion of the powdered root; alkalies 
turn it brown, but boracic acid and its salts 
do not affect it. 

4422. Rose Test Paper. Made witha 
strong infusion of the petals of the red rose; 
alkalies turn it a bright green. 

4423. Starch Test Paper. 


From a 


cold decoction of starch; free iodine turns it, 


blue. 

4424. Sulphate of Iron Test Paper. 
Made with a solution of the protosulphate ; 
as atest for hydrocyanic acid and the soluble 
cyanides. 

4425. Turmeric Test Paper.  [l’re- 
pared with a decoction of 2 ounces turmeric 
to 1 pint water; 1s turned brown by alkalies, 
and by boracic acid and the soluble borates, 

6. Cabbage Test Paper. Mako a 
strong infusion of red cabbage leaves, strain 
it, and evaporate it by a gentle heat till con- 
siderably reduced. Then dip the paper in it 
and dry it in the air, (This paper is of a 
grevish color; alkalies change it to green, 
acids to red. It is a very delicate test; if 
rendered slightly green by an alkali, carbouic 
acid will restore the color.) 

4427. Alkanet Test Paper. The red 
principle of the alkanet root (Anchusa tinc- 
toria, L.) is, as is well known, & most sepsi- 
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tive reagent for alkalies and acids; it is used 
for the preparation of test paper, and is pre- 
pared hke litmus paper, by saturating un- 
sized paper with a solution of the alkanet. red. 
This is obtained by extracting dry alkanet 
root with ether; the filtered liquid is ready 
for use. The blue paper may be obtained 
| from the red one by dipping it in an aqueous 
solution of carbonate of soda of specific gray- 
ity 1.5. <A paper, answering for both alka- 
‘linc and acid test, may be prepared by 
'dividing the ethereal solution of alkanet red 
‘into two equal parts; to one is added, drop 
by drop, a watery solution of carbonate of 
soda, until the red just has changed to a dis- 
, tinct blue hue; then beth liquids are mixed 
‘and used for the preparation of the paper. 


This, when dried, has to be kept in tightly 
actitious Mineral Wa- 


closed bottles. 

4428. Test Paper from Hollyhock 
ters. These are the imitations of 
‘different celebrated springs, whose waters 


Flowers. Some years ago Prof. Aiken, of 
the University of Maryland, proposed paper 
stained with an infusion of the petals, as a sub- 
stitute for litmus paper. His althiva paper is 
purplish-blue when dry; acids impart a car- 
mine hue, which is turned to bluish-green by 
alkalies, the neutral tint being purphish-blue ; it 
is superior inintensity of reaction to turmeric, 
and quite equal to litmus, and is not affected 
by light, as is the case with the latter. The 
alkaline reaction is produced in natural or 
atmospheric waters; and the presence of ni- 
trites, which change the red paper to purple, 
is indicated in greater dilution than with io- 
dide starch. 

4429. Ozonometer. This name has 
been given to paper prepared with a mixed 
solution of starch and iodide of potassium. 
It is white, but is turned blue by ozonized air 
when exposed to it in a slightly moistened 
state. This test is sufficiently delicate to 
detect the presence of ozone in the atmo- 
sphere. 

!have more or less medicinal properties; they 
are prepared by adding to pure water the in- 
gredients which the original spring water is 
found, by chemical analysi:, to contain. Un- 
der this class are also included the ordinary 
aerated or carbonated waters, Which are known 
as soda waters. The majority, whether plain 
or medical, are charged with carbonic acid gas 
by the powerful apparatus employed by man- 

‘ufacturers of soda waters (sce avo. 718); the 

gas being evolved by the action of weak sul- 

phuric acid on marble chalk, whiting, &e. 

“Some few obtain their carbonic acid gas by 

ithe action of an acid and an alkali introduced 

into the bottle, and instantly corked. The 

quantity of gas introduced is usually about 5 

times the volume of the Hquid. In making 

chalybeate and sulphuretted water, the water 
should be previously boiled, to expel all air 
from it. 

4431. Simple Aerated Water. Car- 
bonic acid gas water. Water charged with 
five or more volumes of carbonic acid gas, by 
incaus of & suitable apparatus, (Seo No. 718.) 


\ 
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4482. Alkaline Aerated Waters. | soda, 8 grains; sulphate of magnesia, 3 grains; 
Aerated soda and potash waters should be water, 1 pint; dissolve and add 1 scruple dry 
made by dissolving 1 drachm of the carbon- ; bisulphate of soda, and close the bottle imme- 


it strongly with carbonic acid gas. The soda 
water usually offered for sale contains little 


or no soda. 

. Aerated Magnesia Water. 
‘This is a solution of magnesia of various 
strengths, charged with carbonic acid gas in 
the same manner as other aerated waters. 

Murray’s Fluid esia may 

be thus made: To a boiling solution of 16 
ounces sulphate of magnesia in 6 pint3 water, 
add a solution of 19 ounces crystallized car- 
bonate of soda in the same quantity of water; 
boil the mixture till gas ceases to escape, stir- 
ring constantly; then sect it aside to settle; 
pour off the =p ape and wash the precipitate 
on a cotton or linen cloth, with warm water, | 
till the latter passes tasteless. Mix the pre- 
cipitate, without drying it, with a gallon of 
water, and force carbonic acid gas into it 
under strong pressure, till a complete solution 
is effected. The Eau Magnésienne of the 
French Codex is about a third of this strength; 
and some fluid magnesias prepared in this 
country are not much stronger. Dinneford’s 
preparation is similar to the above. 

5. Carbonated Lime-Water—Car- 
rara Water. Lime-water (prepared from 
lime made by calcining Carrara marble) is 
supersaturated, by strong pressure, with car- 
bonic acid, so that the carbonate of lime at 
first thrown down is redissolved. 


ated alkaliin each pint of water, and rho rode 


diately. 

Ems Water. Carbonate of soda, 
2 scruples; sulphate of potash, 1 grain; sul- 
phate of magnesia, 5 grains; muriate of soda, 
10 grains; muriate of lime, 3 grains; carbon- 


ated water, 1 pint. 

. Kissi Water. Mix together 
bicarbonate of soda, 1 drachm; carbonate of 
lime, 8 scruples; precipitated carbonate of 
iron, 2 scruples; common salt, & ounces; 
muriate of ammonia, 4 grains; sulphate of 
soda, 8 scruples; sulphate of magnesia, 2 
ounces; prene atte of soda, 13 grains; phos- 
hate of lime, 8 scruples. Add water, } gal- 
on. Let it stand half a day, filter, add car- 
bonate of magnesia, 10 scruples, and 10 gallons 
water. Lastly, charge with gas by means of 
the usual apparatus. (See No. 718.) 

4444, enbad Water. Carbonate 
of soda, 2 scruples; sulphate of soda, 96 grains; 
sulphate of magnesia, 8 grains; munate of 
soda, 15 grains; muriate of lime, 10 grains; 
carbonated water, 1 pint. 

Or, bicarbonate of soda, [0 grains; sulphate 
of soda, 1 drachm; muriate of soda, 15 grains; 
sulphate of magnesia, 10 grains; dissolve in 
1 pint water, add 25 grains dry bisulphate of 
soda, and cork immediately. 

4445. Marienbad Purging Salts. Bi- 
carbonate of soda, 5 otinces; dried sulphate 
of soda, 12 ounces; dry muriate of soda, 1} 


It contains! ounces; sulphate of magnesia, dried, 2 oun- 


8 grains carbonate of lime in 10 fluid ounces|ces; dried bisulphate of soda, 24 ounces. 


water. 

4436. Aerated Lithia Water. This 
may be conveniently made from the fresh pre- 
cipitated carbonate, dissolved in carbonated 
water, as directed for fluid magnesia. Its 
antacid and antilithic properties are found 
useful. 

4437. Baden Water. Muriate of mag- 
nesia, 2 grains; muriate of lime, 40 grains; 
muriate of iron, ¢ grain (or 3 minims of the 
tincture); muriate of soda, 30 grains; sul- 

hate of soda, 10 grains; carbonate of soda, 
i ain; water, 1 pint; carbonic acid gas, 5 
volumes, 

4438. Carlsbad Water. Dissolve 8 
grains of muriate of lime, 1 drop of tincture 
of sesquichloride of iron, 50 grains of sulphate 
of soda, 60 grains of carbonate of soda, 8 
grains of muriate of soda, in one pound of 
water. 

4439. Carlsbad Water. Muriate of 
lime, 8 grains; tincture of muriate of iron, 1 
drop; sulphate of soda, 50 grains; carbonate 
of soda, 60 grains; muriate of soda, 8 grains; 
carbonated water, 1 pint. 

4440. Congress Water. Take com- 
mon salt, 7% ounces; hydrate of soda, 23 
grains; bicarbonate of soda, 20 grains; and 
calcined magnesia, l ounce, Add the above 
ingredients to 10 gallons of water, and charge 
with gas. 

4441. Eger Water. Carbonate of soda, 
5 grains; sulphate of soda, 4 scruples; muri- 
ate of soda, 10 grains; sulphate of maytuesia, 
8 grains; muriate of lime, 5 grains; carbonated 
water, 1 pint. 

Or it may be made without apparatus thus: 
Bicarbonate of suda, 30 grains; muriate of, 


Mix the salts, previously dried, separately, 
and keep them carefully from the air. 

— Water. Sulphate of 
soda, 4 drachms; sulphate of mpguesia, 4 
drachms; muriate of lime, 15 grains; muriate 
of magnesia (dry), 1 scruple; muriate of soda, 
1 scruple; bicarbonate of soda, 10 grains; 
water slightly carbonated, 1 pint. One of 
the most active of the purgative saline wa- 
ters, and deserving of wider popularity. 

lt inay be prepared without apparatus as 
follows: Bicarbonate of soda, 50 grains; sul- 
phate of magnesia, 4 drachms; sulphate of 
soda, 3 drachms; muriate of soda, 1 seruple; 
dissolve in 1 pint of water; add, lastly, 2 
scruples bisulphate of soda, and close the bot- 
tle immediately. 

4447. Salts for Making Pullna Wa- 
ter. Dry bicarbonate of soda, 1 ounce; sul- 
phate of soda, 2 ounces; sulphate of magnesia, 
1¢ ounces; muriate of soda, 2 drachms; tar- 
taric acid, $ ounce (or rather, bisulphate of 
soda, 1 ounce). <All the ingredients must be 
previously dried. 

4448. Pyrmont Water. Carbonate of 
lime, 12 grains; crystallized carbonate of soda, 
31 grains; sulphate of soda in crystals, 7} 
grains; sulphate of lime, 14 grains; sulphate 
of magnesia, 20 grains; sulphate of iron, 2 
grains; chloride of sodium, 2 grains; chloride 
of magnesinn, 4 grains; chloride of mangan- 
ese, gly grain; water, 2 pints; carbonic acid, 
5 volames., Dissolve the sulphate of iron in 
part of the water; dissolve the other soluble 
salts in the remainder of the water, add the 
insoluble salts to the solution, and charge it 
with the carbonicacid. Mix the two solutiang 
in a bottle, and cork it immediately. 
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4449 Seidlits Water. Thisis usually 
imitated by strongly aerating a solution of 2 
drachms sulphate of magnesia in 1 pint of 
water. It is also made with 4, 6, and 8 
drachms of the salts to 1 pint of water, ac- 
cording to the strength required. 

4450. Seidlitz Powders. The common 
Seidlitz powders do not resemble the water. 
A closer imitation would be made by using 
effloresced sulphate of magnesia instead of 
the potassio-tartrate of soda. A still more 
exact compound will be the following: Efflor- 
esced sulphate of magnesia, 2 ounces; bicar- 
bonate of soda, 4 ounce; dry bisulphate of 
ne ¢ ounce; mix, and keep in a close bot- 
tle. . 

4451. Seidlitz Powders. Mix together 
thoroughly 1 troy ounce bicarbonate of soda, 
and 3 troy ounces Rochelle salt, both in fine 
powder, and divide into 12 equal parts. Di- 
vide 420 grains tartaric acid also into 12 equal 
parts. Put up the purts, severslly, of the 
mixture and of the acid in separate papers, 
each kind of a distinctive color. (U.S. Ph.) 
The alkaline mixture is usually put up in 
blue, and the acid in white papers. 

4452. Seidschutz Water. Sulphate of 
magnesia, 3 drachms; muriate of line, nitrate 
of lime, bicarbonate of soda, of each 8 grains; 
sulphate of potash, 5 grains; aerated water, 1 

int. 

4453. Seltzer or Selters Water. The 
seltzer water, as commonly sold, is prepared 
as follows: Prepare a solution of fused chlor- 
ide of calcium, 1 part in 9 of water Crane 
gravity should be 1.088 to 1.089); a@ solution 
of calcined carbonate of soda, 1 part in 10 of 
water (specific gravity 1.100); a solution of 
chloride of nagnesium, by dissolving calcined 
magnesia at the rate of 20 grains in dilute 
hydrochloric acid to make 1 fluid ounce of 
saturation (specific gravity 1.085); lastly, 
a solution of dry sulphate of soda in 10 parts 
water (specifie gravity 1.092). These solu- 
tions are mixed with water in the following 
proportions : Solution of carbonate of soda, 
1000 grains; solution of chloride of calcium, 
200 grains; solution of chloride of magne- 
sium, 150 grains; solution cf sulphate of soda, 
20 grains; added to 250 to 300 ounces (troy) 
of water, afterwards to be charged with car- 
bonic acid, 

4454. Seltzer Water. Muriate of lime 
and muriate of magnesia, of euch 4 grains; 
dissolve these in a small quantity of water, 
and add it to a similar solution of 8 grains 
bicarbonate of soda, 20 grains muriate of soda, 
and 2 grains phosphate cf soda; mix, and add 
a solution of ¢ of @ grain sulphate of iron; 
put the mixed solution into a 20-ounce bottle, 
and fill up with aerated water. An imitation 
of seltzer water is also made by putting into 
a stone seltzer bottle, filled with water, 2 
drachms bicarbonate of soda and 2 drachms 
citric acid in crystals, corking the bottle im- 
mediately. 

4455. Vichy Water. Sulphate of po- 
tassa, 2 drachims ; sulphate of soda, 4 scruples; 
phosphate of soda, 25 grains; common salt, 6 
Jrachms; bicarbonate of soda, 5} ounces; car- 
bonate of ammonia, 10 grains, Mix. Add 
water, $4 gallon. Let it stand half a day; 
filter, add 10 gallons water, and charge with 
gas. 
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4456. Vichy Water. Bicarbonate of 
suda, 1 drachin; muriate of soda, 2 grains; 
sulphate of soda, 8 grains; sulphate of mag- 
nesia, 3 grains; tiucture of muniate of iron, 2 
drops; aerated water, 1 pint. Dorvault di- 
rects 75 grains of bicarbonate of soda, 4 
grains of chloride of sodium, } grain sulphate 
of iron, 10 grains sulphate of soda, and 3 
grains sulphate of magnesia, to a pint of 
water. By adding 45 grains (or less) of 
citric acid, an effervescing water is obtained. 

4457. Vichy Water. Soubeiran, rely- 
ing on the analysis of Longchamps, imitates 
Vichy water by the following combination: 
Bicarbonate of soda, 135 grains; chloride of 
sodium, 24 grains; crystatlized chloride of 
calcium, 12 grains; sulphate of soda, 11} 
grains; sulphate of magnesia, 3$ grains; tar- 
trate of iron and potash $ grain; water, 
pints; carbonic acid, 305 cubic inches (103 
pints). Dissolve the salts of soda and iron in 
part of the water, dissolve and add the sul- 
phate of magnesia, and then the chloride of 
calcium in the remaining water. Charge 
now with the carbonic acid gas under pres- 
sure. 

4458. Vichy Salts. Bicarbonate of 
soda, 1§ ounces; muriate of soda, 15 grains; 
effluresced sulphate of soda, 1 drachm; efflo- 
resced sulphate of magnesia, 1 scruple; dry 
tartarized sulphate of iron, 1 grain; dry tar- 
taric acid, 1 ounce (or dry bisulphate of soda); 
mix the powders, previously dried, and keep 
them in a close bottle. 

4459. Sea-Water. Muriate of soda, 4 
ounces; sulphate of soda, 2 ounces; muriate 
of lime, ? ounce; munate of magnesia, 1 
ounce; iodide of potassium, 4 grains; bromide 
of potassiuin, 2 grains; water, 1 gallon. A 
common substitute for sea-water as a bath is 
made by dissolving 5 or 6 ounces of common 
salt in a gallon of water. 

4460. Dry Salt to Imitate Sea-Wa- 
ter. The following mixture of dry salts may 
be kept for the iminediate production of a 
good Imitation of sea-water. Chloride of 
sodium (that obtained from evaporating sea- 
water and not recrystallized, in preference), 
85 ounces; ecffloresced sulphate of soda, 15 
ounces; dry muriate of lime, 4 ounces; dry 
muriate of magnesia, 16 ounces ; iodide of po- 
tassium, 2 drachms; bromide of potassium, 1 
grain. Mix and keep dry. Put 5 or 6 ounces 
to a gallon of water. 

4461. Balaruc Water. Muriate of 
soda, 1 ounce; muriate of lime, 1 ounce; 
muriate of magnesia, 4 ounce; sulphate of 
soda, 3 drachms; bicarbonate of soda, 2 
drachms ; bromide of potassium, 1 grain: 
water, 1 gallon. Chiefly used for baths, 

4462. Simple Sulphuretted Waters. 
Pass sulphuretted hydrogen into cold water 
(previously deprived of air by boiling, and 
cooled in a close vessel), till it ceases to be ab- 
sorbed. 

4463. Aix-la-Chapelle Water.  Bi- 
carbonate of soda, 12 grains; muriate of soda, 
25 grains; muriate of line, 3 grains; sulphate 
of soda, 8 grains; simple sulphuretted water, 
2% ounces; water shghtly carbonated, 174 
ounces. 

4464. Bareges Water. (Cauterets, 
Bagneres de Luchon, Bonnes St. Sauveur, 
may be made in the same manner.) Crystal- 
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lized hydrosulphate of soda, crystallized car- 
bonate of soda, and chloride of sodium, of 
each 24 grains; water (free from air), 1 pint. 
A stronger solution for adding to baths is thus 
made: Crystallized hy drosnl phate of soda, 
crystallized carbonate of soda, and muriate of 
soda, of each 2 ounces; water, 10 ounces; 
dissolve. To be added to a common bath at 
the time of using. 

4465. Naples Water. Crystallized car- 
bonate of soda, 15 grains; fluid magnesia, 
1 ounce; simple sulphuretted water, 2 
ounces; aerated water, 16 ounces. Intro- 
ue the sulphuretted water into the bottle 
ast. 

4466. Harrogate Water. Chloride of 
sodium, 100° graiis; muriate of lime, 10 
grains; muriate of magnesia, 6 grains; bi- 
carbonate of soda, 2 grains; water, 184 
ounces. Dissolve and add simple sulphu- 
retted water, 14 ounces. 

4467. Simple Chalybeate Water. 
Water, freed from air by boiling, 1 pint; 
sulphate of iron, 4 grain. 

Aerated Chalybeate Water. 
Sulphate of iron, 1 grain; carbonate of soda, 
4 grains; water, deprived of air and charged 
with carbonic acid gas, 1 pint. Dr. Pereira 
recommends 10 grains each of sulphate of 
iron and bicarbonate of soda to be taken ina 
bottle of ordinary soda-water, This is equiv- 
alent to 4 grains of carbonate of iron. 

4469. Brighton Chalybeate. Sulphate 
of iron, muriate of soda. muriate of lime, of 
each 2 grains; carbonate of soda, 3 grains; 
carbonated water, 1 pint. 

4470. Bussang Water. Dissolve from 
& to $ grain of sulphate of iron, 2 cr 3 grains 
carbonate of soda, 1 grain sulphate cf magne- 
sia, and 1 of muriate of soda, in a pint of 
acrated water. Forges, Provins, aid other 
kimilar waters can be imitated in the same 
manner. 

4471. Mont d’Or Water. Bicarbonate 
of soda, 70 grains; sulphate of iron, ¢ grain; 
muriate of soda, 12 grains; sulphate of soda, 
4 grain; muriate of lime, 4 grains; muriate 
of magnesia, 2 grains; aerated water, 1 pint. 
(See No. 4431.) 

4472. Passy Water. Sulphate of iron, 
2 grains; muriate of soda, 3 grains; carbon- 
. ate of soda, 4 grains; muriate of magnesia, 2 
grains; aerated water, 1 pint. - 

4473. Pyrmont Water. Sulphate of 
Inagnesia, 20 grains; muriate of magnesia, 4 
grains; muriate of soda, 2 grains; bicarbon- 
ate of soda, 16 grains; sulphate of iron, 2 
grains ; Carrara water, L pint. (See No. 4435.) 


4474. Mialhe’s Aerated Chalybeate | 


Water. Water, 1 pint; citne acid, 1 drachm; 
citrate of iron, 15 grains; dissolve, and add 
75 grains bicarbonate of soda, 

' 4475, 
Water. 
artificial Seltzer water, 1 pint. 
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4478. pupesaniers Gaseous Water 
of Iodide of Iron. Solution of iodide of 
iron (containing 10 per cent. of dry iodide), 
30 grains; syrup of gum, 24 ounces; aerated 
water, 174 ounces. 


These are solutions of the active 
principles of bodies, obtained by digestin 
them in alcohol more or less dilute. Ethere 
tinctures are similar solutions prepared with 
ether. (Sce Nos. 35, fc.) Where percolation 
is resorted to in the preparation of tinctures, 
the directions laid down in No. 41 should be 
carefully followed to ensure success. 

4480. Tincture of Assafetida. Mace- 
rate 4 troy ounces assafetida in 2 pints al- 
cohol for 2 weeks, and filter through paper. 
(U, S. Ph.) 

4481. Tincture of Aconite Leaf. 
Tako 4 troy ounces recently dried aconite leaf 
in fine powder; moisten with 2 fluid ounces 
diluted alcohol; pack it firmly in a conical 
percolator, and gradually pour diluted alcohol 
sufficient to displace 2 pints of tincture. 


(U.S. Ph.) 
Tincture of Aconite Root. 


M egicinal Tinctures. 


4482. 
Take 12 troy ounces aconite root in fine pow- 
der; moisten with 6 fluid ounces alcohol; 
pack it firmly in a cylindrical precolator, and 
gradually pour alcohol upon it until 2 pints 
of tincture are obtained. (U.S. Ph.) 

4483. Tincture of Arnica. Take 6 
troy ounces of arnica flowers ; mix 14 pints 
alcohol and 4 pint water; moisten the arnica 
slightly with this mixture, and bruise it 
thoroughly in a mortar. Then pack it firmly 
ina cylindrical percolator, and pour upon it 
first the remainder of the mixture, and after- 
wards sufficient diluted alcohol to make the 
tincture measure 2 pints. (U.S. Ph.) 

4484. Tincture of Belladonna. Moist- 
en 4 troy ounces recently dried belladonna 
leaf. in fine powder, with 2 fluid ounces dilu- 
ted alcohol; pack it firmly in a conical per- 
colator, and gradually pour diluted alcohol 
upon it until 2 pints of tincture are obtained. 
(U.S. Ph.) 

4485. Tincture of Hemp. Dissolve 
360 grains purified extract of hemp in 1 pint 
acohol, and filter through paper. (U.S 
Ph.) 

4486. Tincture of Capsicum. Moist- 
en 1 troy ounce capsicum, in fine powder, 
with 4 fluid ounce diluted aleohol; pack it ina 
conical percolator, and gradually pour diluted 
alcohol upon it until 2 pints of tincture are ob- 
tained. (U.S. Ph.) : 

4487. Tincture ofCinchona. Moisten 


Trousseau’s Martial Aerated | 6 troy ounces yellow cinchona, in moderately 
Potassio-tartrate of iron, 10 grains; | fine powder, with 2 fluid ounces diluted alco- 


hol; pack it firmly in a glass percolator and 


4476. Bouchardat’s Gaseous Purga- displace, with diluted alcohol, 2 pints of tinc- 


tive. 
ated water, TP pint. 

4477. 
Water. lodide of potassium, 
bicarbonate of soda, 75 grains; 
ynt; dissolve, and add sulphurie acid di- 
uted with its weight of water, 75 grains. 
Cork immediately. 


Phosphate of soda, 14 ounces 5 carbon- | ture. 


(U.S. Ph.) 


4488. Compound Tincture of Cin- 


Mialhe'’s Ioduretted Gaseous chona, Take 4 troy ounces red cinchona, 3 
15 grains;|troy ounces bitter orange peel, 6 drachms 
water, Ll serpentaria (Vinginia xnakeroot), 3 drachme 


red saunders, all in moderately fine powder; 
and 3 drachms saffron in moderately coarse 
powder, Mix the powders, moisten with 4 
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cuid ounces diluted alcohol, peck it firmly in 

a glass percolator, and displace, with diluted 

alcohol, 24 pints of tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 
4489. Tincture of Hemlock. Moisten 


4 troy ounces recently dried hemlock, in fine ; 


powder, with, 2 fluid ounces diluted alcohol ; 
pack it firmiy in a conical percolator, and 
gradually pour diluted alcohol upon it until 
Y pints of tincture are obtained. (U.S. Ph.) 
4490. Tincture of Digitalis. Moisten 
4 troy ounces recently dried digitalis (fox 
glove), in fine powder, with 2 fluid ounces 
diluted aleohol; pack it firmly in a conical 
pereolator, and displace, with diluted aleobol, 
2 pints of tincture. (UL S. Ph.) 
4491. Tincture of Iodine. 
ounce iodine in L pint alcohol, 


Dissolve 1 


previously filled the neck with broken glass, 
and pouring on the alcohol ‘as it) passes 
throngh. To prevent evaporation, cover the 
funnel with a close-fitting glass top. Spirits 
of camphor may also de speedily made in this 
way. 


‘4492. Tincture of Turkey-Corn. 


Take 8 ounces powdered Turkey-corn root. 


(corydalis) and inmake 1 pint tineture by mace- 
ration or displacement with diluted alcohol. 
(Am. Dos.) 

4493. Tincture of Yellow Jasmine 
(Gelseminum), Cut into sinall pieces & 
ounces of the fresh root of yellow jasmine 
(velseminum): macerate for 14 days in2 pints 
diluted alcohol, express and filter. This forms 
a saturated tincture, (Am. Dis.) . 

4494. Universal Tincture. Bruise the 
following ingredients and digest for several 
days in 18 ounces brandy: 10 drachins aloes ; 
8 drachins each white agaric, rhubarb root, 
zedoary root, gentian root, gulanga-root, guin 
myrrh, and molasses electuary; 2 drachms 
saffron, and 4 ounces sugar. Express and 
filter. 

4495. Compound Tincture of Black 
Pepper. This ix Devan with 30 parts 
capsicuins; 40 parts black pepper; 15 parts 
each grains of paradise, ciinamon, ginger, 


and calamus; 15 parts by measure acetate of 


potassa, and 60 parts alcohol, 

4496. Tincture of American Helle- 
bore. Moisten 16 troy ounces American 
Hellebore (veratrum = viride), in moderately 
fine powder, with 4 fluid ounces alcohol. 
Pack it firmly in a eylindrical percolator, 
and displace, with alcohol, 2 pints of tine- 
ture. (UL 8. Ph.) 

4497. Compound Tincture of Dew- 


berry. Take 4 ounces Dewberry (rubus 
trivialis) root, 4 ounce powdered Aleppo 
galls, 3 drachms powdered cinnamon, 10 


grains powdered capsicum, 1 drachm_ pow- 
dered alucte and 4 ounce gum kino. Digest 
for 14 days in2 pints best brandy. — Filter, and 
add 1 ounee tincture of opium, 1 ounce essence 
of peppermint, and 1 pint white sugar. Dose, 
1 tea-spoonful for an adult. 

4498. Tincture of Skunk-Cabbage. 
Take 3 ounces skunk-cabbage root in powder, 
and Lo pint diluted alcohol, Make a tincture 
by maceration, or displace 1 pit from a per- 
colator, (fm. Dis.) 

4499. Tincture of Stramonium. Make 
1 pint of tincture from 2 ounces bruised stra- 


(UL 8S. Ph.) 
Tincture of iodine may be readily prepared | 
by piecing the iodine in a glass funnel, having 
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monium seed and diluted alcohol. (Am. Dis.) 

4 Tincture of Monesia, Tuke 1 
arts alcohol, and 


part extract of monesia, 6 
14 parts water. Mix and filter. (Am. Dis.) 

501. Tincture of St. John’s Wort. 
Macerate for 14 days 5 ounces blossoms of St. 
John’s wort, in 1 pint alcohol. Express and 
filter. (4m. Dis.) 

4502. Compound Tincture of Kino. 
Take 4 drachms each powdered opium, gum 
kino, and cochineal; 3 drachms each camphor 
and cloves; and 4 drachins aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, Maceratein 4 pints dilute alcohol. 
Isxpress and filter. 

4503. Camphorated Tincture of Soap. 
There has been some difficulty in preparing 
this liniment as directed in the dispensatory, 
on account of its coagulating. The following 
formula makes a tincture which remains fluid 
at all temperatures. Take 4 ounces castile 
soap, 2 ounces camphor, $ ounce oil of rose- 
mary, 16 ounces water, and 20 ounces 95. per 
cent. alcohol, 

4504. Tincture of Chloride of Iron. 
Introduce 3 troy ounces of iron wire, cut into 
pieces, into a flask of the capacity of 2 pints; 
pour upon it LL troy ounces muriatic acid, and 
allow the mixture to stand until effervescence 
has ceased. Then heat it to the boiling point, 
decant the liquid from the undissolved iron, 
filter it through paper, and, having rinsed the 
flask with a little boiling distilled water, add 
this to it through the filter. Pour the filtrate 
into a 4-pint capsule, add 64 troy ounces 
muriatic acid ; and, having heated the mixture 
nearly to the boiling point, add 1§ trey ounces 
hitric acid. When effervescence has ceased, 
drop in nitric acid, constantly stirring, wutil it 
no longer produces. effervescence. — Lastly, 
/ when the liquid is cold, add sufficient distilled 
, Water to make it measure 1 pint, and mix it 
with 3 pints alcohol. (U.S. Ph.) 
| 4505. Tincture of Guaiac. Reduce 6 
(troy ounces guaiae to a moderately coarse 
, powder, mix it with an equal bulk of dry sand, 
| pack the mixture moderately in a conical per- 
colator; and, having covered it with a layer 
fof sand, gradually pour alcohol upon it until 
(2 pints of tincture are obtained. (U.S. Ph.) 

4506. Tincture of Black Hellebore. 
‘Moisten 4 troy ounces black hellebore in 
inoderately fine powder, with 1 fluid ounce 
diluted alcohol. Pack it in a evlindrical per- 
jeolator, and gradually pour diluted alcohol 
upon it until 2 pints of tmeture are obtained. 
(UL S. Ph.) 

4507. Tincture of Mandrake (Podo- 
phyllin). Make 1 pint of tineture from 3 
ounces mandrake-root In powder, with alcohol, 


feither by maceration or percolation, (Am, 
| Dis.) 

4508. Tincture of Queen’s Root 
\(Stillingia), Take 3 ounces queen's root, 


;bruised and cut mto small pieces, and make 
1 pint with diluted alcohol, either by macera- 
tion or displacement. (4m. Dis.) 

4509. Tincture of Leopard’s Bane 
(Arnica Flowers). Macerite 2) ounces 
arnica flowers in- 1 pint dilute alcohol; or 
put the arnica-flowers in a percolator, and 
with diluted aleohol displace L pint. (fm. 
Dis.) | 

4510. Tincture of Hops. Moisten 5 
troy ounces hops, in moderately coarse pow- 
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der, with 2 fluid ounces diluted alcohol. in moderately fine powder; moisten with 1] 
Pack it very firm] y in a cylindrica) Ppercolator, ! fluid ounce diluted alcohol, pack moderate] 
anc displace, with diluted alcohol, 2 pints of in a conical percolator, and displace. with dj. 
tincture. (CU. 8. Ph.) ‘luted alcohol, 2 pints of tincture, (U.S. Ph.) 
4511. Tincture of Henbane, Moisten | 4523. Tincture of Rhubarb and 
4 troy ounces henbane leaf, in fine powder, | Senna, Reduce to @ Inoderately coarse pow. 
with © fluid ounces diluted aleohol. Pack it! der, 1 troy ounce rhubarb, 2 drachms senr a, 2 
firmly in a@ conical pereolator, and gradually | drachms red saunders, 1 drachin each corian. 
pour diluted aleoho upon it until 2 pints of der and fennel, $ drachm each saffron ind 
linctuls are obtained. (UL S. Ph.) liqtwrice, and 6 troy ounces raising deprived 
4512. Tincture of Kino. © Reduce 6/of their seeds. Macerate for 14 days in 3 
drachms kino to fine powcer, Mix the 0W- pints diluted alcohol, and filter through paper. 
dered kino thoroughly with an equal bul h.) 
dry sand; introduce the mixture into a Coni-| 4524. Tincture of Bloodroot. Moisten 
cal glass Percolator, and displace 3 pint of 4 troy ounces bloodroot (xanguinaria), in 
tincture, using @ menstruum composed of 2: moderately tine powder, with 1 fluid ounce 
parts aleohol and 1 part water, (UL 8. Ph.)' diluted alcohol; pack it in a conical percola- 
4513. Tincture of Lobelia, Moisten 4 tor, and displace, with diluted alcohol, 2 pints 
troy ounces lobelia, in fine powder, with 2 oftincture. (US, Ph.) 
fluid ounces diluted aleohol ; pack it firmly; 4525, Tincture of Serpentaria, Mvist. 
in a conical ercolator, and displace, with df! en 4 trey ounces seTpentaria (Virginia snake- 
luted alcohol. 2 pints of tincture. (U.S. Ph.) root), in moderately fine powder, in 1 fluid 
4514. Tincture of Cimici Race-} ounce diluted alcohol. Pack it in & conical 
mosa (Black Cohosh, or Blac Snake- | percolator, and gradually pour diinted alevhol 
Root). Black cohosh root, in fine powder, | upon it until 2 pints of tincture are obtained. 


troy ounces; alcohol, 1 pint. Make 1 pint ' (U.S. Ph.) 
of tincture by maceration or displacement. 4526. Tincture of Valerian. This is 
(Am. Dis.) obtained in the same manner as the tincture 
4515. Norwood’s Tincture of Vera- of ferpentaria. (See last Jormula.)  (U. §. 
Viride (American Hellebore), | 7’/,,) 
Macerate 8 ounces of the recently dried,| 4527, Cam horated Tincture of Opium. 
toarsely powdered root, In 16 ounces of al. _(Paregoric Elixir, This is a cam yhorated 
cohol for 14 days ; express and filter through | tincture of opium. ~Macerate J diel each 
paper. (4m. Dis.) powdered opium and benzoic acid, 1 fluid 
4 drachin oil of anise, 2 ounces Claritied honey, 


516. Tincture of Chiretta. Macerate 
24 ounces (avoirdupvis) chiretta, cut small! and 2 scruples camphor, in 9 pints diluted 
and bruised, in 15 Imperial fluid ounces rectl- alcohol for 7 days, and filter through paper. 
fied spirit, fur 48 hours. Then transfer to a (U.S. Ph.) 
percolator, ouring on 5 additional fluid oun. | 4528, Cummings’ Quick Method of 
ces rectified spirit; Press the residuum, and | Making Paregoric. Take pulverized opium, 
filter; lastly, add rectified spirit to make up! 1 drachm; camphor gum, 2 sery les; benzoic 
to 1 Imperial pint. (B. Ph.) acid, Ldrachm: oil of uniseed, 1 fluid drachm ; 

4517. Tincture of Ergot. Take 9) clarified honey, 2 ounces; hot water and alco. 
ounces (avoirdupois) ergot, and proceed in hol, 1 pint each. Dissolve the camphor and 

© same manner as for tincture of chiretta. | oi] of aniseed in the alcohol ; triturate the 
(B. Ph.) powdered opium in a Mortar with some of the 

4518. Tincture of Blue- - Macer-| hot water for about 10 minutes, filter, and 
ate 3 ounces powdered blue-flag in 1 pint al-! pass the remaining water through the dregs. 
cohol; or, make 1 pint by percolation, (dm. | To the fluid obtained add the alcoholie gat: 
Dis.) Gon of oil and camphor, and dissolve finally 

4519. Tincture of Lupulin. Pack 4 the honey and benzoic acid in the mixture, 
troy ounces lupalin in &@ narrow cylindrica] | By passing this once more through the pul- 
percolator, and gradually pour alcohol "pon | verized epium, the latter will become perfectly 
it until 2 pints of tincture are obtained. (U, /exhansted. The addition of 10 grainy of santal 
S. Ph. ‘gives the Preparation a beautiful rich tint. 

4520. Tincture of Nux Vomica. Di-; 4529. Tincture of Opium. (Lauda 
Kest with a gentle heat, 8 troy ounces finely ‘num). Macerate 24 ounces opium, in mode- 
powdered nux-vomica In 1 pint aleohol, for: rately fine powder, in 1 pint water for 3 days, 
24 hours in a close Vessel. ‘Then transfor the with frequent. agitation, Add 1 pint alcohol, 
ixture to a cylindrical Percolator, and grad- and macerate for 3 days longer, Percolate, 
ually pour alcohol upon it until 2 pints of and displace 2 pints tincture Jy adding dilute 
tincture are obtained. (CO. 8. Ph.) ‘Ucohol in the pereolator, (07 8 Ph.) 

4521. Tincture of Tobacco. Take a! 4530, Ammoniated Tincture of 
convenient quantity of the CXpressed juice of Opium. Digest 6 drachmns henzoie acid, 
fresh- gathered Lobacco leaves: mix it With an. 6 drachmy hay saffron, 4 drachms sliced 
equal quantity of rectitied spirits, and filter) opium, and 1 drachm oil of aniseed, in J 
the mixture. "This tincture, diluted With half quart spirit: of ammonia for a week, and 
its weight of spirits of nitrie ether, is a specl- | filter, Stimulant, anti-spasmadic, and ano- 
fic for CFAUMpS Or spasms of the bladder, ~ Por dyne, Dose, 20 to 20 drops, 
tis purpose it is administered in doses of 10, 4531, Squibb’s Compound Tincture 
to 20 drops, at intervals of about 2 hours, ‘of Opium. This mixture js Composed of 

4522. Tincture uf Rhubarb. Mix ty- tincture of opium, tincture of Capsicum, 
gether 3 troy ounces rhubarb in moderately spirit. of camphor, each 1 fluid Ounce; puri- 
Coarse powder, and 4 troy ounce Cardamom : tied chlorotorm, 3 tluid drachms; and a suff. 
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efent quantity of stronger alcuhol to make | alcohol, pack it moderately in a conical per. 
the whole measure 5 fluid ounces. Hach colator, and displace, with alcohol, 2 pints of 
fluid drachm, or tea-spoonful, contains about the tincture. This tincture may also be pre 
100 drops, consisting of 12 minims of each of pared by maceration for 14 days with 2 pints 
the first three ingredients, and 44 minims or alcohol, and filtering through paper. ch. S. 
18 drops of chloroform. Dose, for persons , Ph.) 

over 18 years of age, a tea-spoonful; 2 to 6, | 4539. Tincture of Cantharides. Moist 
ten to thirty drops; infants, one to ten drops, ,en 1 troy ounce cantharides, in fine powder, 
according toage. In time of epidemiccholera with 4 fluid ounce diluted alcohol; pack it in 
or diarrhea, when any person bas two move- a conical pereolator, and displace, with dilu- 
ments of the bowels more than natural within , ted alcohol: 2 pints of tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 
the twenty-four hours, the second one should; 4540, Tincture ofCardamom. Moist- 
be followed by a dose of this mixture; the|en 4 troy ounces cardamom, in fine powder, 
dose to be repeated after every movement! with 2 fluid ounces diluted alcohol; pack it 
that follows. If the movements Increase in| firmly in a cylindrical percolator, and dis- 
frequency or In copiousness after the second place, with diluted alcohol, 2 pints of tincture. 
dose of the medicine has been taken, a physi- ,(U. 8. Ph.) 

cian should be sent for at once, and a double| 4541. Tincture of Castor. Macerate 
dose be taken after each movement, until he; 2 troy ounces bruised castor for 7 days in 2 
arrives. Immediately after taking the first| pints alcohol; express, and filter through 
dose, the person should go to bed, and remain} paper. 
there for twelve hours after the diarrhea has 4542, Acetous Tincture of Valerian. 
entirely ceased. Valerian root, bruised, 4 ounces; acetie acid, 

4532. Compound Tincture of Pellitory. | 14 ounces; diluted alcohol, 14 pints. Digest 
Take of bruised pellitory, 4 drachms; cam-;for 10 days in @ closed vessel, and then filter, 
phor, 3 drachms; oil of cloves, 2 drachmns;| The tincture, as thus prepared, is of a beauti- 
ee ait opium, 1 drachm; rectified spirit, | ful red color with the ae smell of 

fluid ounces; digest for 8 days. The pro-; the valerian—taste bitter and slightly astring- 
duct is a must serviceable form of toothache- | ent; may be given in doses of a dessert spoon- 
drops. ful every 3 hours. 

4538. Ethereo-alcoholic Tincture of| 4543. Dover's Tincture. Pulverized 
Pellitory for Tooth and Face-ache. Jake ipecacuanha and opium, of each 8 grains; di- 
of bruised pellitory, 1 ounce; pure ether, 2 luted aleohol, 1 fluid ounce. Macerate for 14 
fluid ounces; strongest rectified spirit, 3 fluid, days and filter; or macerate 6 hours and dis- 
ounces; digest them together in a stoppered. place 1 fluid eunce with diluted alcohol, 1 
bottle, in a cool place, for a week, with fre-| fluid drachin; equivalent to 10 grains Do- 
quent agitation, then express the tincture, but ; ver’s powder, Used in combination with spirit 
avoid filtration. Some persons use equal parts ; of Mindererus effervescing draught, and other 
of ether and spirit, but the product does not; anti-febrile remedies in liquid form. 
then keep so well. An excellent remedy for | 4544, Sweet Tincture of Red Bark 
tooth-ache and face-ache, often giving almost (Cinchona). Red cinchona bark, in fine pow- 
immediate relief in the former case. der, 4 troy ounces; strong alcohol and syrup, 

4534. Decoction of Balm of Gilead. | sufficient quantity; dilute alcohol (alcohol 3 
For the decoction, simmer 1 ounce of the; parts to 1 part water), 14 fluid) drachms. 
buds in a@ quart of soft water, down to half a Moisten the cinchona with the dilute alcohol, 
pint. Take a wine-glassful or more, when the and pack in a glass funnel, in the neck of 
cough is troublesome. iwhich sufficient tow (free trom tar) has been 

4535. Tincture of Balm of Gilead. placed, to act as a filter; cover the surface 
Infuse 2 ounces of the buds in a quart of: with a piece of perforated paper, and pour on 
good ruin, and 4 ounces of sugar. Digest for alcohol previously mixed with an equal vol- 
4Adays. Take 2 or 3 tea-spoontuls at a time. / ume of syrup until it has reached the tow and 
It greatly relieves cough, pains in the chest, | the surface of the powder ix covered; cork the 
and other pulmonary afftctions. The tincture neck of the funnel and allow it to macerate 48 
and decoction form excellent remedies for hours; then remove the cork and continue 
sough, asthina, wheezing. «ce. ithe percolation with eqnal parts of alcohol 

4536. Tincture of Prickly-ash Ber-: and syrup, mixed, until 16 fluid ounces have 
ries. Macerate 8 ounces prickly-ash berries; been obtained. 

(Xanthoxylum) for 14 days in 2 pints diluted| 4545. Sweet Tincture of Rhubarb. 
alcohol; or, dixplace 2 ounces of tincture by | Take of rhubarb, bruised, and liquorice root, 
percolation. This tincture possesses all the bruised, of each 2 ounces; aniseed, bruised, 
Virtues of the berries. In cholera, the dose is, and sugar, of each 1 ounce; diluted alcohol, 
from 4 to 1 fluid ounce, repeated as often as 2 pints. Macerate for 14 days, express, and 
required; in ordinary cases from 1 to 4 fluid’ filter. 

drachus, given in water. (4m. a | 4546. Aqueous Tincture of Rhubarb: 

4537. Tincture of Aloes. Tuke 1 troy, Take of alkaline fluid extract of rhubarb, 3 
ounce socotrine aloes in fine powder, and 3) fluid ounces. (See No. 4591.) Neutral carbon- 
troy ounces liquorice; macerate for 14 days ate of potassa, 240 grains; ciunamon water, 4 
in $ pint alcohol and 14 pints distilled water, | troy ounces; dissolve the carbonate in the 
and filter through paper. (U.S. Ph.) cinnamon water; add the fluid extract, and 

4538. Tincture of Aloes and Myrrh. | then suticient water to make the whole weigh 
Take 3 troy ounces each socotrine aloes and|14 troy ounces. The above is an improve- 
myrrh, beth in moderately fine powder; 1/ ment on the preparation fn the Prussian Ph., 
troy ounce saffron in moderately coarse pow-| but are in officinal proportions, and yield @ - 
der; mix together, moisten with 2 fluid ounces | strictly officinal result. 
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4547. Tincture of Catechu. Take 3/ces of the mixture; pack it moderately in a 
troy ounces catechu, and 2 troy ounces cin-| cylindrical percolator, and displace with the 
namon, both in moderately coarse powder. | mixture 2 pints of tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 
Mix, and moisten with 1 fluid ounce diluted; 4560. Tincture of Myrrh. Take 3 
alcohol; pack it into a conical glass percola-' troy ounces myrrh in moderately coarse pow- 
tor, and displace, with diluted alcohol, 2 pints, der; press it moderately into a conical perco- 
of tincture. (U.S. Ph.) lator, and displace with alcohol 2 pints of 
_ 4548, Tincture of Cinnamon. Mix 2| tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 
measures alcohol with 1 of water; moisten 3; 4561. Tincture of Nutgall. Moisten 4 
troy ouuces finely powdered cinnamon with 1) troy ounces nutgall, in moderately fine pow- 
fluid ounce of the mixture; pack it in a coni-; der, with 1 fluid ounce diluted alcohol; pack 
cal percolator, and displace with the mixture it in a glass percolator, and displace, with 
2 pints of tincture. (U8. Ph.) diluted alcohol, 2 pints tincture. (U. S. Ph.) 

4549. Tincture of Colchicum. Moist-| 4562. Tincture of Quassia. Moisten 2 
en 4 troy ounces colchicum seed, in: moder- | troy ounces qaassia, in moderately fine pow- 
ately fine powder, with 1 fluid ounce diluted ;der, with 1 fluid ounce diluted alcohol ; pack 
alcohol; pack it in a cylindrical percolator, it in a percolator and displace, with diluted 
and displace, with diluted alcohol, 2 pints of] alcohol, 2 pints of tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 
the tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 4563. Tincture of Rhatany. Moisten 

4550. Tincture of Columbo. mvisten!6 troy ounces rbhatany, in moderately fine 
4 troy ounces columbo, in moderately oue powder, with 2 fluid ounces diluted alcohol; 
powder, and percolate 2 pints tincture in the’ pack it in a cylindrical glass percolator, and 
same manner as the colchicum in last formula, ' displace, with diluted alcohol, 2 pints of tine- 
(U.S. Ph.) ture. Ae S. Ph.) 

4551. Tincture of Cubeb. Percolate2| 4564. Tincture of Squill. Moisten 4 
ints tincture from 4 troy ounces cubeb, fol- troy ounces squill, in moderately coarse pow- 
owing the formula laid down for colehicum. | der, with 1 fluid ounce diluted alcohol; pack 

(See No. 4549.) (U.S. Ph.) jit in & conical percolator, and displace, with 

4552. Tincture of Tar. Macerate 2 diluted alcohol, 2 pints tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 
ounces tar in 16 ounces alcohol, until a 4565. Tincture ofStramonium. Take 
solved. 4 troy ounces stramonium seed, in moderately 

4558. Hamilton’s Tincture of Dog-| fine powder, and percolate 2 pints of tincture 
Wood. Bark of dogwood, 1 ounce; rectified: in the same manner as the squill in the last 
gpirit, 12 fluid ounces; mix, macerate for 14, formula. (U.S. Ph.) 
days, and filter. 4566. Tincture of Tolu. Macerate 3 

4554. Tincture of Colocynth. Colo-/ troy ounces balsam of tolu in 2 pints alcohol 
cynth, 8 parts; star anise, 1 part; alcohol, 96, until it is dissolved ; then filter. (U.S. Ph.) 

arts. Macerate for 3 days, and filter. Dose, | 4567. Compound Tincture of Benzoin. 
d to 20 drops. Macerate 3 troy ounces benzoin, $ troy ounce 

4555. Compound Tincture of Squills socotrine aloes, both in coarse powder, and 2 
and Benzoin. This is also Known as J} edel’s | troy ounces storax, for 14 days in 2 pints alco- 
Elixir. Take of squills, orris rvot, and ele- | hol; filter through paper. (U. 8. Ph.) 
campane, each 25 drachms; liquorice root, 2, 4568. Compound Tincture of Carda- 
drachms; aniseed and myrrh, of each 4 scru-|mom, Take 6drachms cardamom, 2 drachms 

les; saffron, 18 grains; dilute aleohol, 22, caraway, 5 drachms cinnamon, I drachm coch- 

Aid ounces. Macerate for 15 days, express: ineal, all in moderately fine powder ; mix to- 
and filter. Dose, 40 to 60 drops, in catarrh, | gether, and moisten with § fluid ounce diluted 
asthina, &e. alcohol; pack it in a cylindrical percolator, 

4556. Wood's Tincture of Kinv. Kino and displace, with diluted alcohol, 6 fluid 
in fine powder, 14 ounces; alcohol (.835), 8; ounces of tincture. Lastly mix this with 
fluid ounces; water, 4 fluid ounces; glycerine,» 2 troy ounces clarified honey, and _ filter 
4 fluid ounces. Mix the aleohol, water, and | through paper. (U. 8. Ph.) 
glycerine together, and, having mixed the! 4569, Compound Tincture of Gentian. 
kino with an equal bulk of clean sand, intro-| Mix together 2 troy ounces gentian, 1 troy 
duce in a percolator and pour on the men-| ounce bitter orange peel, 4 troy ounce carda. 
struum. This menstruum seems to thorough-!mom, all in fine powder; moisten with 14 
ly exhaust the drug of its astringent principle, | fluid ounces diluted alcohol; pack it in a con- 
and also makes a nice-looking preparation ical percolator, and displace, with diluted 
that will not deteriorate by exposure. alcohol, 2 pints of tincture. (U.S. Ph.) 

4557. Compound Tincture of Kino.' 4570. Compound Tincture of Iodine. 
This ixamiude in the same way as other tinc-| Dissolve $ troy ounce iodine and 1 of iodide 
tures (see No, 35), with the following ingre-, of potassium in 1 pint aleohol. (U.S. Ph.) 
dients: L drachm each powdered opium, kino, 
and cochineal ; 14 drachms each camphor and 

cloves; 1 fluid ounce aromatic spirit of am- 


monia, and PE pint alcohol. luid Extracts. This form of 
4558. Tincture of Ginger. Moisten 8: medicinal extracts was introduced into 


trey ounces ginger, in fine powder, with 2 the United States Pharmacopaia im 1850, for 
fluid ounces alcohol ; pack it firmly in acylin- the first time as a distinet class of prepara- 
drical pereolator, and displace, with aleohol, 2) tions, Their distinctive characteris the concen- 
pints of tincture, (OLS. Ph.) | tration of the active ingredients of a substance 

4559. Tincture of Jalap. Mix 2 mea- into a small bulk and in liquid form. Their 
sures alcohol with L water; moisten 6 troy’) advantages consist in greater convenience of 
ounces jalap, in fine powder, with 2 fluid oun- i administration, and in the fact that, not having 
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been subjected to excessive evaporation, the 
active principles they contain are less liable 
to have suffered injury by heat. The main 
difficulty lies in their liquid form increasing 
the liability to undergo spontaneous decom- 
poor this is counteracted in some cases 

y the addition of sugar, in others by alcohol, 
and in others again by a mixture of both. 
Some fluid extracts have a tendency to de- 
ith matter when combined with sugar, ren- 

ering the extract turbid or cloudy in appear- 
ance; instead of sugar, Mr. Alfred B. Taylor 
has proposed the use of glycerine, which, 
while it has the same preservative influence, 
possesses the property of dixsolving the mat- 


ter which would be deposited by the use of 


sugar. Fluid extracts are obtained by perco- 
lation, and the menstruum used is alcohol or 
alcohol and water, the proportions of each 
depending on the nature of the substance to 
be extracted. The price of alcohol has greatly 
increased since 1860, and a regard to economy 
has probably, in some cases, induced devia- 
tions in officinal preparations. This point 
will probably receive due consideration at 
the next revision of the Pharmacopceia. 
4572. Grahame’s Method of Perco- 
lation. §=Professor Grahame, of the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy, has proposed a modifi- 
cation of the displacement process which may 
be thus stated: 
contusion, toa powder which will pass throug 
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ounce of the extract should contain the vir. 
tues of, and represent 1 ounce of the drug; 
and to leave the fluid in the best possible con- 
dition for retaining in solution the active 
penance: of the ya The process of perco- 
ation is adopted, as best adapted to effect the 
desired objects, and admitting a greater de- 
gree of accuracy than that of maceration. 
Glass funnels answer a good purpose, but 
cylindrical percolators may be employed. In 
either case, if the powder has been properly 
compacted, the menstruum, when added, ie 
es very deliberately, by drops, and it will be 
found that the proportion of the percolate 
which is directed to be reserved will contain 
nearly all of the most valuable parts of the 
drug. In this way the action of the heat and 
air is entirely prevented on the most import- 
ant part of the extracted matter, and where 
yolatile oils are concerned this fact is particu. 
larly important. The ingredients are first re- 
duced to a powder; and, in order to ensure 
| the required result, different degrees: of fine- 
| ness are recommended, suitable to the degree 
of solubility and other natural peculiarities of 
the various drugs employed. This end is at- 
tained by sifting the powder through sieves 
‘containing a certain number of meshes to the 
| linear inch. A sieve of 40 meshes to the inch 
| 


will produce a powder designated as No. 


Reduce the substance, by | 40, &c. 


A. new class of oleo-resinous fluid extracts 


a sieve of 40 meshes to the linear inch (if of| has been suggested, in which the stronger 
close texture a sieve of 60 meshes is to be) aromatics have been introduced, such as 
preferred); now add just sufficient of the | cloves, cinnamon, cardamom, &e., and which 
menstruum to dampen the powder without! possess, for certain uses, very desirable advan- 


wholly destroying its mobility; this usually | tages from their concentration. 


requires about one-fourth as much menstruum 
as of the powder. Transfer to a glass funnel 
with a plug of cotton in the neck, and pack it 
. with little or much pressure, according to its 
tenacity or disposition to adhere (more firmly 
when alcohol or ether is the menstruum than 
when water is to be used); if the particles of 
the moistened powder move freely on each 
other, the packing should be with as much 
force as a glass vessel will bear, the whole of 
the powder being introduced at once, and 
packed with a pestle or packing-stick. The 
whole quantity of the menstruum may now 
be poured on, or to the capacity of the funnel, 
and the process allowed to proceed to comple- 
tion, Without in any case repassing the tirst 
portions of the liquid. By this proeess, if 
carefully followed, very concentrated solutions 
are obtained. Indeed, most of the fluid ex- 
tracts may be completed with little or no 
evaporation. 

4573. Procter’s Classified Formula 
for Making Fluid Extracts. In order to 
obtain as great a uniformity in the preparation 
of fluid extracts as the nature of the various 
drugs would permit, the following practical 
classification was drawn up by Professor 
William Procter, Jr., and submitted to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, by 
whom the matter had been entrusted to him 
for investigation. In order to ecanomize 
space, we give it in a somewhat condensed 
form. The paramount object in obtaining 
the fluid extract of a drug, is to extract, as far 
as possible, all the valuable ingredients; to 
condense them to some uniform standard 
strength, so that, for instance, each fluid 


The number 
of oleo-resins has been considerably increased, 
on the ground that they represent their re- 
spective sources more completely and in 
smaller bulks than in any other form of fluid 
or semi-fluid extracts. On account of their 
superior strength, they should occupy a dis- 
tinct position under the name of “ Olco-resins,” 
to distinguish them more particularly from all 
those preparations which go by the name of 
fluid extracts. 

4574. Class No. 1, of Classified Fluid 
Extracts. The following substances are to 
be reduced to a powder of No. 60 degree of 
fineness; with the exception of Buchu, which 
should be in No. 40 powder. 


_ Aconite Leaves. Henbane Leaves. 

‘Belladonna Leaves. Matico. 

' Buchu. Thorn-Apple (Stramonium). 
Digitalis (Fox glove). | Valerian. 


The menstruum cmployed is 2 pints alco- 
hol diluted with 1 pint water. Moisten 16 
troy ounces of the powdered drug evenly with 
4 fluid ounces of the diluted aleohol; pack it 
firmly in a percolator, cover the surface of the 
powder with a dise of cloth (muslin, linen, 
int, or any insoluble porous tissue, to prevent 
the disturbance of the powder); then pour on 
the menstruum gradually, so as to displace 3 
pints; reserve the tirst 12 fluid ounces, and 
evaporate the remainder on a water-bath at | 
150° Fahr., to 4 fluid ounces; mix this with 
the reserved tincture; and, after standing 24 
hours, filter through paper. The alcoholic 
strength of these extracts Is nearly [0 per 
cent. 

4575. Class No. 2, of Classified Fluid 
Extracts. ‘The drugs included under this 


4.20 


class shotld also be in at least No. 60 pow- 
der, Tpeeacuanha and jalap may be reduced 
to dust with advantage. The fluid to be 
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acetic acid is introduced to contro] the ten- 
dency to decomposition, caused by the exist- 
ence, In the drugs treated in this manner, of a 


used is alcohol having a specific gravity of! salt’ consisting of an alkaloid and an organic 


2, 

Aconite Root. 

Black Suakervoot (Cimici- 
fuga, or Black Cohosh). 

Black Hellebore. 

Ipecacuanha, 


Jalap. 
May-apple Root  (Podo- 
phyllum or Mandrake). 
Blood Root (Sanguinaria). 
Alcrivah Hellebore (Ver- 
atrum viride). 


Macisten 16 troy ounces of the drug with 6 
fluid ounees of the alcohol; displace 3) pints 


as direeted in class 1, reserving the first $! 


pint of percolate; distill the remainder until 
reduced to & pint, and, while hot, mix the dis- 
tillate with the reserved tincture. After 
standing 24 hours, filter through paper. 
4576. Class No. 3, of Classified Fluid 
Extracts, ‘The substances included under 
this class require to be used in No, 50 pow- 
der; except columbo, No. 40; and squill, on 


_ extract off colchicum deposits, by standing, a 

whitish sediment, which is beheved to be in 
no wise connected with the activity of the 
preparation ; itis recommended to allow this 
deposit to form before proceeding to filtra- 


tion, Dilute alcohol is employed for making 

these extracts. 

Colchicum Root. Gentian. 

Columbo, Squill (Scilla). 

Chirctta. Seneka, 

Boncset (Eupatorium). | Virginia Snake Root (Ser 
pentaria). 


Moisten 16 troy ounces of the substance 
with 4 fluid onnees dilute aleohol, percolate 3 
pints, as in class 1, reserving the first 12 fluid 
ounces, evaporate the remainder to 4 fluid 
ounces by a water-bath at 100° Fahr.; mix 
with the reserved tincture; and, after 24 
hours, filter. 

4577. 
Fluid Extracts, ‘This class consists of sae- 
charine fiud extracts, the sugar being intro- 
duced as a preservative agent. A decided 
advantave is gained by adding the sugar to 


the extract before the completion of the evap- | 


oration s di some cases it inight be better to 
add the sugar previous to any evaporation. 
The fluid extracts of pipsissewa, bittersweet, 
pomegranate, pink-root, and — sarsaparilla, 
fully represent the several drugs; and, com- 
bined with 3 times their bulk of simiple syrup, 
afford svrups of the ordinary strength. The 
menstriun used in these preparations is di- 
lute alcohol; and the drugs are to be reduced 


to No, 50 powder, except galls, which should | 


be No. 40. 


Yellow Peruvian Bark Vomegranate-root 
(Cinchona Calisaya:. (Garanatum), 
Pipsigsewa (Chimaphila). 
Bittersweet (Dulcamaru). 
Galls. | 
Craucsbill (Geranium). 


Bark 


Sarsaparilla, 
Pink Root (Spigelia). 
Bearberry Leaves 

, Ursid. 

Moisten 16 troy ounces of the powdered drug 
with 4 pint dilute aleohol; let it stand 30 
minutes, then percolate as directed for class 1, 
until 8 pints have passed through ; evaporate 
at a moderate heat on a water-bath to 1 pint; 
add 10 ounees sugar, evaporate to 1 pint, and 
strain while hot. 

4578. Class No. 5, of Classified Fluid 
Extracts. ‘The extracts obtained by this 
vrovess are termed acelee flad extracts. The 


(Uva 


acid. The fluid used is a mixcure of 4 fluid 
ounce acetie acid and 3 pints diluted alcohol ; 
and the drugs should be reduced to a No. 60 
powder, 

Ergot. Lobelia Leaves. Hemlock (Conium), 

Moisten 16 troy ounces of the powder with 
$ pint of the acetic mixture ; pack it in @ con- 
ical percolator, and displace 3 pints, reserving 
the first 12 fluid ounces, using dilute aleohol 
during the last part of the percolation. Evap- 


| 


Class No. 4, of Classified, 


orate the latter percolate to 4 fluid ounces, 
at a temperature not exceeding 150° Fahr.; 
mix this with the reserved tincture, and il- 
ter through paper. 

4579. Class No. 6, of Classified Fluid 
Extracts. Under this division are placed 
oleoresinous fluid extracts. (See No, 4573.) 


Ne ae a . The menstruum employed is deodurized alco- 
account of its gummy nature, No, dQ, The: po 


hol, and the drugs are used in No. 50 powder ; 
except canella, Cevion cinnamon, elecampane, 
and orris root, used in No. 60, and myrrh in 
No. 30 powder, 


Capsicum. Orris Root, {Iris Floren- 


Canela. tina). 
Cardamom. Myrrh. 

Cloves (Caryophyllum). | Pellitory Root (Pyreth. 
Ceylon Ciunamen. rum). 


Cubeba. Allepice (Piment&). ’ 
Elecampane (Inula', Prickly Ash Bark (Xan. 
Luwulin. thoxylum). 


The oleoresin of the above substances are 
to be obtained by percolation, and distilling 
off the alcohol 

This process of obtaining the oleoresins was 
modified betore adoption in the U. S. Ph., by 
substituting ether for deoderized alcohol as 
the menstruum employed. The five following 
Qleoresins are officinal preparations. 

4580. Oleoresin of Capsicum. Take 
12 troy ounces capsicum in fine powder, press 
it firmly in acylindrical percolator, and grad- 
ually pour ether on it sufficient to displace 24 
fluid ounces, Recover from this, by distilla- 
tionon a water-bath, 18 fluid ounces of ether, 
and expose the residue in a capsule until the 
remaunuing ether has evaporated ; lastly, re- 
nove, by straining, the fatty matter which 
separates on standing, and keep the oleoresin in 
a well stopped bottle. CU. S. Pi). 

4581. Oleoresin of Cubebs. Moderate- 


‘ly press 120 troy onnces cubebs in fine pow- 
‘der into a cylindrical percolator, and treat 
‘by the same process as the capsicum in the 


last formula, (CO. S. Ph). 
4582. Oleoresin of Lupulin. Press 12 


[troy ounces Jupulin inte a narrow eylindrical 


percolator, and displace with ether 30° fluid 


Jounces; complete the process by distillation 
Blackberry Koot (Rubus). , : 


md subsequent evaporation in the same way 


as for capsicum. (See No, 4520.) (UL S, 
Ph). 
4583. Oleoresin of Black Pepper. 


Treat 12 troy ounces black pepper in. tine 


powder, by ethereal percolation and distilla- 
tion. mm the same manner as laid down in No. 
4oe0. expose the residue after distillation mn a 
capsule, mittl the remaining ether has evap- 
orated and the deposition of piperins in erys- 
rtals has cease, Lastly, separate the oleores- 
In from the piperin by expression through a 
muslin strainer, aud keep in a well-stopped 
pbottle, CUS. Pe), 
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Rear ania Ginger: Take 12' The resulting liquid should be exposed in a 
‘es ginger in fine powder, press it! shallow dish (in s rte auht of 
ec Tr, pre 'y sh (in sumer to a draught of air 
"2, ; pereolator, and pour under an open window, in winte , 
upon it 12 fluid ounces stronger ether; I : pa eau 
| s st er; cou-; near the top of th 
tinue the percolation with c Hei ee a 
arcok alcohol sufficient evaporate spontaneous ‘Li 
bo displace 12 ‘Anid- outs. i a Vvaporate spontaneously untiLit: measures 16 
2 yunces in all. Recover, fluid ounces; 3 i 
eagle greeny : neces; 30 cr 40 grains bicarbonate of 
s, by distillation on a water-bath, 9 pofassa i rer mi 1 
fluid ounces ether, and expose the residue in ae th as LE ae i cera tee 
a capsule until the volatile part has evaporated i the Naga anueti fi ‘i na ne 
ee Pag ener ea alt 21U | erlermg with its proper- 
SUV, KE » oleoresin In & Well-s red ties. = Th: i thi i 
wae ay Lee stoppered | ties, ~The evaporation cf this fluid extract 
Bea ie eee. Aba ne bee Ge if desired, with a very gen- 
;: : 6 heat (in a water-batl il ’ 
closely 2 pounds avoirdupois in| ji ea 
: s, male fern, in’ th sistence of 
( ; AYN, @ consistence of an ordinary extract." 
coarse powder ina percolator; disp] ith, in «1 . eee 
rcolat splace with, result in either case 
panel pine ene r; disp res either case, fluid or solid, possesses 
8 ether, or until it passes color-|in a ked d pro 
ee ie a marked degree the sensibleand other pro 
s3 her evaporate on @& water-] perties of the her i ne 
ee i perties of the herb, each tea-spoonful repre- 
, : xy distillation, and pre-}senting : a ; oe 
serve the oily extract. (Br. Ph.) This oe: 4580. “Pro ee ee 
aration by its character decidedly belongs to Wild Cherry B ik. ita fect i 
the oleoresins ; it has long been known and bark, 24 ounces: ee ct ie ‘ ey fae 
much used in. Europe doeal a ’ sp sweet almonds, & ounces ; 
; ‘r the name of eff and pure granulated sugar, 36 . 
AP TRE A ete Ge my ated sugar, 386 ounces,  Mace- 
MW . 1e tapeworm, rate the “dered bark i : 
It is believed to have : eae . he powdered bark in 2 pints cf sper 
ve ave all the vermifugal pow- ce ore i a 
' - cent. alcohol for 8 hours it i 
ers of the male fern, and may iven. i | Hn era eT 
av be giver | pere : i 
ris er a rin Bis.) given in 4) pe ae and pour alcohol on it until 5 
aka eee Laie oe A ate Seabee to regulate the 
' lu Extr bar i passage of the liquid) by a cork ' 
Se ae 4 } | Vv acork or stop-cock 
: eoarsely bruise 2 pounds Introd INC i i‘ 
tassa, \ s. uce the tincture into a capsul “stl 
avoirdupois best India rhubarb, 1 | ia! if a ae 
, Lpoundeassia if the alcohol is to be regained J, 
or cinnamon, and i pound golden seal ; a ee a 
' eal; mace-. rate it to a sy 1S 
Ee Sia eis Ste AO ; @ syrupy consistence; add 4 pint 
>in 1 gallon good, water l again ev 
French brandy; ex gies er, and again evaporate until all the aleo- 
andy; express strongly, and add 1 hol is removed 
ites es tae gly, i . s removed. Beat the almonds, without 
i pepperniint previously bleaching. int ith ali 
i ohn aol oo ae | g. into a sinooth paste with a little of 
le ¢ ‘recent. alcohol. the wate 1 th ie 
uni es ‘ » water, and then suflicient to make the 
| pressed residue, and per-, emulsion measure 14 pi it i 
nt ha ean LN aaa | reasure TA pints, and pour it into a 
ntil exhausted. | * previously imi 
Kvaporate this solution to 4 pints and eile Mere Mie ee ct of 4 eae ee 
vi | uts, ; , Pextract of bark; cork it securely 
arin (not too hot), dissolve in it 2 | i ' itt 
x younds and agitate occas lly for ‘ 
Farner a +» pou | gitate occasionally for 24 hoars, so as to 
assa, and 3 pounds refined: give time f positi the amyg 
is sre | > time for the deeoniposit f the amy 
sugar; evaporate, if necessary, to th ‘dali ixtt erie Goals 
‘COSSATY, e quan-‘daline. The mixt ie 
SIR IN tia aie \ 3 ‘, » mixture ix then to be quickly 
: acerated tincture lacks of expressed and fi cau 
Teciione Tactic a ‘ks xpressed_ and filtered into a bottle contaimin 
g 8. astly mix the two together. It/ the s “ate : 
; her. » sugar, Water should | lle 
In used for the same purposes as tl i | a aE aucun 
thes ses asthe compound dregs and they again expressed ti ie 
powder of rhubarb, 20 fluid) drachms of the, li Meets cnieetie lid cir 
he, liquor is ane ike i c 
extract being equivalent to 1 drachm of die aueaare coe Th ae om ta eS 
powder, (Am. Dis.) A simple alk in thou x i eecray @eauiacncun 
Peels conan ae pees ex oaet - than that in syrup, is sufficient to 
aoe ia eee ce ce a oe ‘ ee ies 1¢ preparation, aided by the presence 
4 ; tillin 3 ~( Y Gn Se . ° 
Cut fresh root of stillingia, 16 troy annie ahbo. Pariah’ C i 
th small pieces; cover with alcohol, and: tract of Buchu Tatra area fern ace 
digest for 24 hours. Then transf : Palais acne 
x. inster to @ per-i powder, 12 ounces; ¢ 3 pi 
colator, and pack it so as to ran slow ; ninces; alcohol, 3 pints; water, 6 
; so as to run slowly; add pints, or sutticie : 
ee ae pints, sufficient. Treat the leaves by ma- 
gradually, returning the first that: ceration ai in] 1 ith a 
cone aud at: ¢e v1 displacement, first witl : 
passes until it runs clear. Reserve the first. ti ere ie 
| ar. : » the first. tion of the alcohol "1 
i , s alcohol, and then with the remain- 
ss colated ; then continue the | 
( » the} der mixed with the water; evapor 
percolation, with diluted alcohol, unti sulti Sat enone ea ie 
| ; il the; resulting liquid wit) 3 pl 
residuum is nearly exhausted ; add pe ce ae 
Murty @ sted; add 8 ounces! and add 24 p Ix s ont ’ 
Sines ae ip fe Tai i nd add 24 pounds sugar. Continue the heat 
ri ; > percolate, VAD: | s dissolve 1 q 
orate by moderate heat Po 4 ln oe ne Ge Te pate TL Arjan ae 
Sie ae S. e, add oil of cubebs, oil of juniper, of 
: is the reserved tincture, and 1 fluid eac ‘hin; spirit, itri oe 
drachm oil of caraway, and make 1 pint fluid iuid ; eee SU My Na 
extract. The dose is from 2 to 5 drops peice Be agents anew, ae 
4588, Fluid E a 4591, Alkal Ex 
. xtract of Yarrow 45 i i 
Take of yarrow (the recently dried hou) uur Take fil nee Pahaed 
in coarse powder, 8 ounces; dilute aleahol (2: (hy re yu real ti oe 1 Ml nee ae 
CONS e 2-(by repercolation wd ounce; neutral 
puts 95 per cent. alcohol and 1 part water), | ae Ae lili 
a : ater), | carbonate of potassa, 80 grains; w i 
Reucien antic Paueat HC of potassa, 80 grains; water, 1 fluid 
y. ver the powdere solve "4 i 
herb 4 ounces of the diluted alcohol fn nee to tl is cnet eee ae 
through with the hands watil thoroughly tur ae ‘6 nae Sea eee 
; : re’ Pay wey . re 7 7 
moistened; allow it to stand in a covered th ‘ : Anil EHEC 
jar for 24 hours. Tack closely ina fainel : [eal nid He me Pe Pe cae 
nae Giestiee i eee a aliee te Bie : nt nid extract of rhubarb can be mixed 
CU cae ae a il with ater in any proportion, affording a per- 
feat este cae ae ae et i HN se and transparent liquid of a deep 
| : be xhaust the} red color. Another alkaline flu 
Ee ee ose re xt th pr alkaline fluid extract: of 
F » by tasting the droppings. i rhubarb will be found in No, 4026, 
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4592. Moore's Fluid Extract of Cimi- 
cifu Racemosa (Black Cohosh or 
Black Gaakersot) Take of cimicifuga, in, 
No. 50 powder, 16 ounces, troy ; alcohol 95 | 
per cent., diluted alcohol, of each a sufficient 
quantity. Moisten the root with the ulcobol, 
pack closely in the displacer, and pour on. al- 
cohol gradually until 8 fluid ounces have 
passed through, which reserve in a covered 
vessel to prevent evaporation, then proceed 
with dilute alcohol until the root 1s_ thor- 
oughly exhausted. Evaporate over a water- 
bath until all the ilcauat is driven off; set it 
aside to cool, that the resinous portion ex- 
tracted may be deposited, which separate and 
add to the alcoholic portion first obtained ; 
then proceed with the evaporation until re- 
duced to 8 fluid ounces, and mix the two pro- 
ducts; allow it to stand 4é hours, and then 
filter. (See No, 4575.) 

4593. Compound Fluid Extract of 
Squills, This is alcoholic, in which 3 parts 
alcoho] are diluted with 1 part water. Take 
of squills and sencka, each 16 ounces troy, re- 
duced to a moderately coarse powder. Moist- 
en with about 12 ounces of the liquid, and 
puck firmly in a conical percolator; cover the ; 
surface with & cloth and pour on of the same 
menstruum until 6 pints have slowly passed, 
reserving carefully the first 24 ounces.  Hvap- 
orate the remainder in a water-bath at 150° 
Fahr., until reduced to 8 fluid ounces. Mix 
it with the reserved tineture, and, after stand- 
ing, with occasional agitation, for 24 hours, 
filter, dropping sufficient of the menstrnum 
on the filter to make the whole measure 2 
yints, Hive Syrup may now be prepared 
rom this extract by taking: compound fluid 
extract of squills, 4 fluid ounces ; tartar emet- 
i¢, 24 grains; simple syrup, 20 fluid ounces; 
hot water, $ fluid ounce. Dissolve the tartar 
emetic in the water, and mix with the otber 
ingredients. 

4594. Procter’s Fluid Extract of 
Hops. Take hops in coarse powder, 16 troy 
ounces. Mix in 4ounces dilute alcohol; pac 
it in a conical percolator, cover the surface 
with cloth, and add dilute aleohol until 3 pints 
of tincture have slowly passed, carefully  re- 
serving the first 12 ounces. Evaporate the 
remainder of the tincture in a water-bath still 
to 4 fluid ounces, mix it with the reserved 
tincture, agitate occasionally during: 24 hours, 
and filter, dropping sufficient dilute alcohol 
on the filter to make the measure of a pint. 


ence. 
cand 10 fluid ounces water; boil until reduced 


4595. Procter’s Fluid Extract of 
Liquorice. Take of Calabria liquorice, 8 


troy ounces; and sugar in course powder, 10 
troy ounces, Bruise the licnorice till it is re-: 
duced to pieces the size of a pea, enclose it 
in a gauze cloth, suspend it ima pint vessel, 
cover it with cold water, let it) stand 12) 
hours (if in summer in @& cool place), pour off 
the dense solution, renew the water, and again | 
macerate and decant. Mix the two liquids, | 
evaporate to 12 thud ounces, dissolve in it the, 
Kugar, and again evaporate until the measure 
of L pint is obtained. 

4596. Grahame’s Fluid Extract of 
Burdock. Take of burdock, in No, 50 pow- 
der, 16 ounces; dilute alcohol (alcohol 9 
parts, water 7 parts), a sufficient quantity. | 
Dampen the powder with the menstruum and’ 
pack it in asuituble glass displacer: having, 


, 
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covered the surface with a piece of muslin 01 
perforated paper, pour on the menstraam, 
and continue the percolation to exhaustion, 
reserving 14 ounces of the first runnings, evap- 
orate the remainder over a water-bath until 
reduced to Y fluid ounces, to which add 4 
ounces sugar and dissolve. Strain, if necex- 
sary, and add the reserved portion. The dose 
of the extract is one tea-spoonful, representing 
80 grains of the root. Burdock is one of the 
best vegetable alteratives, or blood depurents, 
and it is believed that this fluid extract might 
be advantageously substituted for that of sar 
saparilla, as a more efficient and reliable 
alterative, or at least as a valuable addition 
to it. 

4597. Fluid Extract of Chamomile. 
Take of fresh chamomile flowers, 1 pound; 
alcohol of specific gravity .871. Moisten the 
chamomile in coarse powder, with the alcohol, 
then pack in a percolator, and cover with the 
alcohol; digest 6 days, and draw off 12 oun- 
ces, Which set aside. Continue the displace- 
ment with diluted alcohol, until it is freely 
exhausted of its bitterness, which evaporate 
in a vacuum to 4 fluid ounces. Mix and fiter. 
1 drachin of this preparation represents 60 
grains of chamomile flowers, which is usually 
given in doses of 20 grains, as a tonic, to 1 
drachm, as an antiperiodic—making the dose 
for like cases from 20 minims to 1 fluid 
drachm. 

4598. Fluid Extract of Seneka. The 
formula for making this extract will be found 
in No, 4576, but seneka yields its active prin- 
ciples so easily and entirely, that an extract 
of it may be obtained of standard strength 
Without evaporation. If a convenient quan- 
tity of sencka in No. 50 powder be divided 
into 3 equal parts, and repercolated with & 
per cent. alcohol, an extract will be obtained, 
each fluid ounce of which will represent a 
troy ounce of the root. 

4599. Fluid Extract of Ipecacuanha. 
Moisten 16 troy ounces ipeeacuanha in fine 
powder with 6 fluid ounces alcohol; press it 
firmly into a conical percolator, and displace 3 
pints of tincture, or until the ipecacuanha is 
exhausted, Distill the tincture over a water- 
bath until the residue is of a syrupy consist- 
Mix with 1 fluid ounce acetic acid 


to $ pint, and the resinous matter has separa- 
ted. Filter when cold, and add water through 
the filter to make the filtrate up to 4 pint. 
Mix with 4 pintalcohol. (U.S. Ph.) 

It is affirmed that syrup made from extract 
prepared according to the above formula is 
apt to become cloudy. It is preposed to 
avoid this result by dividing ipecacuanha in 
No. 50 powder into 3 parts, and obtaining 
the extract by repercolation in the same man- 
ner as the seneka in No, 450%, 

4600. Fluid Extract of Sumach. 
Take 4 pints 76 percent. alcohol, and 1 pound 
of the recently dried bark of Rhus Glabram 
(sumach) in coarse powder,  Moisten the 
vowdered bark with sufficient alcohol and let 
It macerate for 24 hours, then percolate with 
the remainder of the alcohol, returning ths 
first that passes until it runs clear. Reserve 
the first 4 clear fluid ounces of tincture, evap. 
orate the remainder to 4 fluid ounces. and 
sect aside. Then percoiute the residuum near. 
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ly to exhaustion with hot water, evaporate | 
this aqueous solution to 4 pint, then add to! 
it 4 ounces white sugar, evaporate to 8 fluid 
ounces, and, While warm, mix it with the re- | 
served 8 ounces of tincture to make 1 pint of 
tluid extract. (.fm. Dis.) 

4601. Fluid Extract of Scullcap. 
This is prepared from 1 pound of the dried 
leaves of sculleap facatellani) in precisely | 
the same manner as directed for Auid extract | 
of sumach in preceding recelpt. (1m. Dis.) 

4602. Fluid Extract of Life-Root is, 
obtained from 1 pound recently dried life-root 
(senecio ay in the same manner as 
the sumach in No. 4600. (4m. Dis.) 

4603. Fluid Extract of Senna and! 
Jalap. Take 6 pints 76 per cent. alcohol. | 
Mix together 1 pound senna and 4 pound | 
jalap root, both mi coarse powder ; moisten 
thein with some of the alcohol, and macerate 
for 24 hours. Transfer to a percolator and 
displace with the remainder of the alcohol; 
reserve the first 6 fluid ounces; evaporate the. 
remainder to 6 fluid ounces and set also aside. 
Nearly exhaust the residuum with diluted: 
aleohol and evaporate it to 12 fluid ounces; 
add 8 ounces white sugar; again evaporate 
to 12 fluid ounces, and, while warm, add 6, 
drachms carbonate of potassa, 40 minims oil ; 
of cloves dissolved in 1% fluid drachms Holf- | 
man’s anedyne, and the 12 ounces reserved | 
extract, inaking altogether 14 pints fluid ex- 
tract. (fm. Dis.) 

4604. Fluid Extract of Blessed This- 
tle. Jake 16 trey ounces blessed thistle 
(carduus benedictus) in No. 40 powder, 
dampen it with about 6 ounces dilute alcohol, 
and pack it in a suitable glass percolator; 
having covered the surface with a piece of 
muslin or a layer of clean sand (whichis more 
convenient), displace with dilute alcohol. 
When 1 pint of liquid shall have passed, put 
it aside in a warm place for spontancous 
evaporation until reduced to 10 fluid ounces. 


| spirit, and filter through paper. 
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make the whole measure 16 fluid ounces. 
Each pint of the fluid extract contains nearly 
2$ aunces of alcohol. (See No. 4577.) 

4606. Fluid Extract of Pareira. Di- 
gest for 24 hours 1 pound pareira root. in 
coarse powder, in 1 pint boiling distilled wa- 
ter; then pack it in a percolator, and displace 
1 gallon, or until the pareira root is exhausted. 
Evaporate over a water-bath to 13 fluid oun- 
ces; when cold add 3 fluid ounces rectified 
This is tho 
officinal formula of the British Pharmacopaia, 
consequently avoirdupois weight and imperial 
measure are to be used in preparing it. The 
dose consists of 1 to 2 fluid drachms, 

4607. Moore’s Fluid Extract of Va- 
nilla. Take 8 troy ounces vanilla, and an 
equal weight of erushed loaf sugar. Slit the 
pods from end to end with a knife; then take 
them in small bundles, held tightly bet ween 
the fingers, and cut them transversely into > 
very small pieces. Of these, beat. small por- 
tions at a time in an jron mortar, with a httle 
of the sugar, until reduced to a damp powder, 
which must be rubbed with the hand through 
a No. 20 sieve; any coarse particles which 
Will not pass through the sieve must be re- 
turned to the mortar, and, with fresh portions 
of vanilla and sugar, again treated as before. 
This is to be continued until the whole is re- 
duced to a No. 20 powder. This is then to 
be mixed with 5 pints of a mixture of 3 parts 
alcohol and 1 part water, and the whole intro- 
duced into al-gallon stone jug, which must be 
tightly corked. The jug is then placed in a 
water-bath, resting upon folds of paper, and 
the mixture digested for 2 hours at a tempera- 
ture of from 160° to 170° Fahr. The upper 
part of the jug must be kept cool (to prevent 
the undue expansion of vapor), by wrappin 
around it atowel or other cloth Kept saturate 
by having cold water squeezed upon it from 
@ sponge every 15 or 20 minutes. The jug 
should also be removed from the bath after 
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Continue the percolation with diluted alcohol) each application of the water, and its contents 
until 2 more pints of liquid have passed; to| well shaken, keeping the hand upon the cork 
these add 6 ounces sugar and reduce by evap-| to prevent its expulsion, and perhaps conse- 
oration over @ water-bath to 6 fluid ounces, | quent loss of material. When the digestion 
adding, while still hot, the 10 ounces of con-; has been completed, and the mixture has 
centrated) tincture; on cooling, the mixture cooled, it is to be expressed through muslin. 
becomes slightly turbid, but by the addition Pack the residue, previously rubbed with the 
of a few drops of alcohol the resinous matter, hands to a uniform condition, firmly in a glass 
is redissolved, making a dark brown fluid! funnel prepared for percolation, and gradually 
extract which may be filtered if necessary, | pour upon it first the expressed liquid, and 
4605. Fluid Extract of Cinchona.: when this has all disappeared from the sur- 
Take cinchona (calisaya) in powder, 8 troy face, continue the percolation with a mixture 
ounces; simple (officinal) syrup, 4 fluid oun-| of 3) parts alcohol and 1 part water, until 3 
ces; glycerine, 4 fluid ounces; alcohol, con-' pints of percolate are obtained. 
centrated and diluted, a sufficient quantity. | 
Moisten the cinchona with 6 fluid ounces of 
diluted aleohol; allow it to stand in a covered 
jar for three hours, and then transfer it to a! a 
evlindrical pereolator, Pack it firmly, and Medicinal Essences. The 
gradually pour upon it diluted alcohol, until| usual rule for making essences, is to 
12 fluid ounces of the tincture have been: mix 1 ounce of the essential oil with 1 quart 
obtained. Set this aside, and continue the of alcohol; although much is sold that con- 
percolation with dilute aleohol, until the cin-. tains only 4 ounce, and even 2 ounce of the 
chona is thoroughly exhausted. To the last oil to the quart. A strong essence would 
percolate add the syrup and glycerine, and: consist of 1 ounce of oil to 1 pint. of alcohol; 
evaporate by means of a water-bath to about! from 10 to 30 drops of this would make a 
10 fluid ounces. To this add the reserve | dose. 
tincture, and continue the evaporation to 14| 4609, To Cclor Medicinal Essences. 
fluid ounces. Remove from the water-bath, | Essence of peppermint is) generally colored 
and, when nearly cold, add sufficient alcohol to| with tincture of turmeric; essence of cinnw 
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mon with tincture of red sandal wood; win- 
tergreen with tincture of kino. The best way 
of coloring an essence is to steep for 12 hours 
the green leaf or other substance from which 
the oil is made, and then filter. The coloring 
is merely a matter of appearance; the essences 
are just as good without it. 

4610. Essence of Peppermint. Oil 
of peppermint, 1 ounce; herb peppermint, $ 
ounce; spirit of wine, 1 pint. Digest for a 
week, or until sufficiently colored. Palish- 
green, and very strong of the peppermint. 
Essence of peppermint is not conceived to be 
good by the ignorant unless it has a pale tint 
of green, which they presume is a proof of its 
being genuine. The most harmless way is to 
steep a little of the green peppermint in the 
spirit for this purpose (as above), or if this is 
not at hand, a little parsley will do equally as 
well, and in fact improve the flavor. 

4611. Essence of Camphor, also 
called Liquor of Camphor; Concentra- 
ted Tincture of Camphor; Camphor- 
Drops. Dissolve 44 drachms (avoirdupvis) 
clear camphor, inl imperial pint rectified 
spirit. This forms the ordinary essence of 
camphor and the best spirit of camphor of the 
stores. Added to 15 times its bulk of pure 
cold water, it forms (hy agitation) a transpa- 
rent solution exactly resembling the camphor- 
julep, camphor-water, or cuinphor-iixture 
used in medicine, and which, either alone or 
with a little more water, forms an excellent 
wash for the teeth and mouth, as noticed else- 
where. (See No. 1335.) 

Dissolve 1 avoirdupois ounce camphor in 10 
ounces rectified spirit. This fo. us the Con- 
eentrated Essence of Camphor of the druggists. 
10 or 12 drops added to 1 fluid ounce of pure 
cold water form the transparent camphor- 
julep or camphor-water before noticed. 

4612. Essence of Coltsfoot. Balsam : 
of tolu, 1 ounce; compound tincture of ben- 
goin and rectified spirit of wine, of each 2 
ounces; dissolve. 

4613. Essence of Chamomile.  Es- 
sential oil of chamomile, 4 ounce to 1 ounce; 
spirit of wine, 1 pint; mix. White. Or: 
Gentian root, sliced or bruised, 1 pound ; dried 
orange peel, ¢ pound; spirit of wine, 1 gallon; 
essential oil of chamomile, 5 ounces ; macerate 
a week., Slightly colored. Some persons. 
use § pound of quassia wood, instead of the 
gentian and orange peel. Boththe above are 
stomachic and tonic. 

4614. Essence of Spearmint. 1: 
ounce of essential oil to 1 pint of spirit of, 
wine tinged green. Process, use, and dose, 
the same as essence of peppermint.  (Sce 
No. 4610.) 

4615. Bitter Essence. Wormwood, 4 

arts; gentian root, bitter orange a and 

lessed thistle, of each 1 part; alcohol, 45 
parts; digest for a week. Dose, § drachm to 
2 drachms, combined with mixtures, Tonic 
and stomachic. | 

4616. Essence of Beef. Chop fine 1 

ound Jean beef, place it with 4 pint of water | 
ma bottle which they will only half fill, and, 
agitate violently for half an hour; then throw | 
the whole ona sieve, and receive the liquid’ 
inajng, Next, boil the undissolved portion’ 
in 1 pint of water for 20 minutes; strain, and 
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evaporate the liquid to the consistence of 
thin syrup, adding spice, sa't, &c., to suit the 
tuste, and pour the essence, while builing hot, 
into bottles (see nert receipt), or jars, or (still 
better) tin cans, which minst be oe up air- 
tight, and kept in a cool place. (See No. 1634.) 

4617. To Fill Glass Bottles with 
oe Liquid. If boiling liquid be poured 
into cold bottles, there is a great risk of the 
bottle breaking, involving probably the loss 
of the contents. To prevent this, stand the 
bottles in a wide pan with sufficient cool 
water to reach nearly to the top of the bot- 
tles; pour sufficient water in each bottle to 
prevent it floating, and then let the water in 
the pan be brought gradually to a boil. As 
each bottle is to be filled. take it out of the 
pan, euipty the water out of it, and fill it im- 
mediately. 

4618. Ellis’s Essence of Beef. Take 
lean beef, sliced thin, sufficient to fill the body 
of a porter bottle; cork itloosely, and place it 
in a pot of cold water, attaching the neck by 
means of a string to the handle of the pot; 
boil for 14 or 2 hours, then decant the liquid 
and skim it. This can be seasoned and packed 
as in receipt No. 4616. 

4619. Concentrated Essence of Gin- 
ger. Unbleached, well-bruised Jamaica gin- 
ger, 4 ounces; rectified spirit of wine, 1 pint; 
digest for 2 weeks, press and filter. 

4620. Oxley’s Concentrated Essence 
of Jamaica Ginger. The same as the preced- 
ing, with the addition of a very small quautity 
of essence of cayenne. 

4621. Very Strong Concentrated Ke- 
sence of Ginger. [ruised unbleached 
Jamaica ginger, 12 pounds; rectified gpirit of 
wine, 24 gallons; digest 14 days, press, strain, 
and reduce the essence by distillation to 1 
gallon; cool and filter. This produces a 
most beautiful article. It is at once inexpen- 
sive and easily performed, as the spirit distill- 
ed off may be used with advantage for pre- 
paring the common tincture of ginger, and 
several other articles; 2 ounces of this essence 
are regarded as equivalent to 3 ounces of the 
finest ginger. A single drop swallowed will 
almost produce suffocation, 

4622. Concentrated Essence of Gin- 
ger. Ginger and animal charcoal, both in 
coarse powder, equal parts; add enough ree- 
tified spirits of wine to perfectly moisten 
them, and after 24 hours put the mass into a 
percolator, return the first runnings 2 or 3 
times, then change the receiver, and pour on 
spirit gradually as required, and at intervals, 
until as much essence is obtained as there was 
ginger emploved. Quality excellent. The 
Mass remaining in the percolator may be 
treated with fresh spirit until exhausted, and 
the tincture so obtained may be advantage. 
ously employed, instead of spirit, in making 
more essence with fresh ginger, The last por- 
tion of spirit in the mass inay be obtained by 
adding a little water. (See Percolation, No. 
41.) 

4623. Concentrated Essence of Gua- 
iacum. Guaiacum shavings, from which the 
dust has been sifted, 3 ewt. Exhaust the 
wood by boiling with water, as in preparing 
an extract, using as little of that fluid as is 
absolutely necessary; evaporate to exactl 


mix the decoction with the cold infusion; | 1% gallons; letit stand until cold, stirring i 
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all the time to 
matter; put t 
spirit of wine, 5 pints; agitate repeatedly for 
a week, then allow it to settle for 7 or 8 days, 
and decant the clear into another bottle. 
This preparation is frequently substituted for 
guaiacuin shavings in the preparation of com- 
pound decoction of sarsaparilla. 1 pint of 
this essence is considered equivalent to 19 
pounds of guaiacum in substance. 

4624. Essence of Quinine. Take dilute 
sulphate of quinine, 1 drachm ; rectified spirit, 
1 fluid ounce; mix, add of dilute sulphuric 
mid (specific gravity 1.087 to 1.090), $ fluid 


noe the deposit of resinous 


agitate it thoroughly until solution is com- 
plete. A few drops added to water form an 
excellent wash for foul, spongy, and tender 
gums, loose teeth, &c.; also for weak hair. 


‘ 


edicated Syrups. syrup 

is & concentrated solution of sugar in 

watery fluids. If made with pure water, it is 
termed syrup or simple syrup. Where the 


e whole into a bottle; 


4:25 


4629. Easton’s p of Phosphate 
of Iron, Quinine, and Strychnine. Take 
of phosphate of iron, 192 grains; phosphate 
of quinia, or quinia prepared as directed in No. 
4627, 96 grains; strychnia (in crystals), 3 
grains; water, 7 fluid drachins; syrupy phos- 
ee acid (specific gravity 1.5), 9 fluid 

rachms; syrup, 10 fluid ounces. Rub the 
phosphate of iron with 5 drachms of the wa- 
ter in a@ glass mortar, dissolve the strychnia 
and quinia in the acid, previously mixed with 
the remaining 2 drachins of water; mix and 
filter into the syrup. Each fluid drachm con- 
tains 2 grains of phosphate of iron, 1 grain of 
phosphate of quinine, and yy part of a grain 
of strychnine. 

In this formula avoirdupois weight and 
Imperial measure are adopted. 

0. Syrup of Phosphate of Iron 
and Strychnine muy be prepared in the same 
manner as the last, omitting the phosphate of 
quinine. 

4631. Phosphate of Iron. Dissolve 3 
ounces sulphate of iron in 2 pints boiling dis- 
tilled water, dissolve also 1 ounce acetate of 
soda and 2§ ounces phosphate of soda in 
another 2 pints boiling distilled water. Mix 
the 2 solutions, filter the precipitate through 


water contains one or more medicinal agents, | muslin, wash it with hot distilled water till 


drachm (or less, on no account more), : 
it is called medicated syrup. | 


Full informa-|the washings no longer form a precipitate 


tion as to picmaraon, &c., will be found in, with chloride of barium. Dry at a heat not 
Nos. 1356, &c. ; exceeding 120° Fabr. (Br. Ph). 
4626. Syrup of Phosphate of Zinc.| 4632. Syrup of Phosphate of Iron. 


Phosphate of zine, 192 grains; water, 11 fluid | Phosphate of iron, 96 grains; water, 9 Suid 
drachms; syrupy phosphoric acid (specific! drachms; syrupy phosphoric acid (specitic 
gravity 1.5), 5 fluid drachms; syrup, 10 fluid | gravity 1.5), 7 fluid drachms; syrup, 10 fluid 
ounces. Rub the phosphate with the water, | ounces. Rub the phosphate of iron with the 
ald the acid, and filter into the syrup. Each} water in a glass mortar, add the phosphoric 
fluid drachm contains 2 grains of zinc phos-; acid, and filter the mixture into the syrup. 


phate and about 18 minims of dilute phos- 
phoric acid. In this formula, avoirdupois 
weight and Imperial measure are adopted. 
4627. Syrup of Phosphate of Quinine. 
Take of phosphate of quinia, 96 grains; wa- 
ter, 134 fluid drachms; syrupy eee 
acid (specific gravity 1.5), 24 fluid drachins; 
‘vrup, 10 fluid drachms. Mix the acid with 
the water, add the quinia, and filter into the 
syrup. Each fluid drachm contains 1 grain 
of phosphate of quinine and acid equal to 


As thus prepared, it contains the same pro- 
pie of iron, about 2 minims less of the 
dilute acid (25 instead of 27), and rather more 
sugar than when prepared according to the 
British Pharmacopaia. The phosphate of 
iron is made by the Br. Ph. process. and dried 


‘at a temperature not exceeding 1009 Fahr. 


The specimens found in the ordinary course 
of trade are not readily soluble in the acid. 
This want of solubility is believed to be due 
to the length of time they have been kept 


about 10 minims of the dilute phosphoric 
acid. tained with the phosphate only a few days 
The same weight of quinia, prepared by old. In this formula avoirdupois weight and 
He he an acidulated solution of the! Iinperial measure are adopted. 
isulphate by solution of ammonia, collecting, | 4633. Syrup of Phosphate of Man- 
washing, and drying at 100° Fahr., may be ganese may be prepared in a siinilar man- 
used, in the absence of the phosphate. Inj) ner with the following ingredients: Phos- 
this formula avoirdupois weight and Imperial | phate of manganese, 96 grains; water, 9 fluid 
measure are jutended. arnchnie: syrupy phosphoric acid (specific 
4628. Syrup of Phosphate of Iron! gravity 1.5), 9 fluid dracbms; syrup, 10 fluid 
with Quinine. Take of phosphate of iron, |ounces. Strength, 1 grain phosphate of man- 
192 grains; ee of quinia, 96 grains; | ganese, and acid equal to about 25 minims of 
water, 7 fluid drachms; syrupy phosphoric |the dilute phosphoric acid in each fluid 
‘acid (specific gravity 1.5), 9 fluid drachins;,drachin, The phosphate of manganese is 
syrpp, 10 fluid ounces. Rub the powders| made in the same manner as the phosphate 
with the water, add the acid, and filter into|of iron, substituting sulphate of manganese 
the syrup. Each fluid drachm contains 2; for the sulphate of iron. In this formula 
grains of phosphate of iron and 1 grain of avoirdupois weight and Imperial measure are 
phosphate of quinine. In the absence of the. irecided. 
phosphate of quinia, the same weight of; 4634. Syrup of Phosphate of Iron 
quinia may be prepared as directed in No.; with Manganese, Vhosphate of iron, 72 
4627. grains; phosphate of manganese, 48° grains; 
In this formula avoirdupois weight and| water, 8 fluid drachms; syrupy phosphoric 
Imperial measure are adopted. acid, 8 fluid drachms; syrup, 1U fluid ouuces, 


before sale, as the best results have been ob- 
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Rub the powders with the water, add the acid, | through muslin. The result is splendid. An 
and filter into the syrup. Each fluid drach) equal product is obtained by mixing the offi- 
contains } grain phosphate ofiron, ¢ grain cinal fluid extract with water, letting it re- 
phosphate of manganese, and acid equal to pose some hours, filtering, and then complet- 


about 30 minims of the dilute phosphoric acid, 
B. Ph. Avoirdupois weight and Imperial 
measure are understood in the above formula. 

4635. Sy 7uP of Phosphate of Iron 
and Lime. Take of phosphate of iron, 96 
grains; phosphate of lime, 192 grains; water, 
3 fluid drachms; syrupy phosphoric acid, 
(specific gravity 1.5), 8 fluid drachms; syrup, 
10 fluid ounces. Mix the powders with the 
water in & glass mortar, add the acid, and filter 


na. 


ing as above, 

4639. Syrup of Rhubarb and Sen- 
Digest for 14 days 6 ounces each 
bruised rhubarb root and senna leaves, and 
14 ounces cardamom seeds, in 6 pints dilute 
alcohol; filter, and evaporate to 3. pints. 
Mix 12 ounces of this with svrup made of 2 
pounds sugar evaporated to 14 pints, and mix 
while hot. This produces a syrup of 30° 


| Baumé, which will not ferment. 


4640. 


into the syrup. Each fluid drach contains | Stewart’s Simple Syrup of 
1 grain of phosphate of iron, 2 grains of phos-; Rhubarb. Macerate 6 ounces bruised rhu- 
phate of lime, and an amount of acid equal to} barb in 4 ounces dilute alcohol; press and 
about 30 minims of the dilute phosphoric acid, filter, and evaporate to 2 pints. Mix 8 fluid 
B. Ph. The phosphate of lime 1s made by , ounces of this tincture with 28 fluid ounces 
precipitation from solutions of chloride of cal-* simple syrup. 
cium and phosphate of soda, and dried at; 4641. Procter’s Compound Syrup of 
100° Fahr., and should not be kept too long| Hypophosphites. Take of hypophoxphite 
before use. In this formula avoindupois abla 256 grains; hypopbosphite of soda, 192 
weight and Imperial measure are adopted. grains; bypophosphite of potassa, 128 grains ; 
4636. Durand’s Syrup of Phosphate hyposulphate of iron (recently precipitated), 
of Lime. Take of precipitated phosphate of | 96 grains ; white sugar, 9 ounces; extract of 
lime, 128 grains; glacial phosphoric acid, 240 vanilla, & ounce. Dissolve the salts of lime, 
rains; sugar, in coarse powder, 74 ounces; , soda, and potassa, in six ounces of water; put 
istilled water, 4 fluid ounces; essence of/ the iron salt in a mortar and gradually add a 
lemon. 12 drops. Mix the phosphate of lime) solution of hypephosphorus acid till it is dis- 
with the water in a porcelain capsule, over a solved. To this add the solution of the other 
spirit or gas lamp, or in a sand-bath; add, salts, after it has been rendered slightly acid- 
gradually the phosphoric acid until the whole ; ulous with the same acid, and then water, till 
of the phosphate of lime is dissolved. To this! the whole measures 12 fluid ounces. Dissolve 
solution add sufficient water to compensate | in this the sugar, with heat, and flaver with 
for the evaporation, then dissolve the sugar; the vanilla. Without flavoring, this syrup is 
by a gentle heat, and, when perfectly cold, | not unpleasant. 
add the essence of lemon. The syrup of; 4642, Hypophosphite of Iron. Hy- 
phosphate of lime, thus prepared, is colorless, pophosphite of iron is obtained when 128 
transparent, of an acid taste, and contains grains of hypophosphite of soda, dissolved in 
two grains of the phosphate of lime, and 2 ounces of water, are decomposed with @ 
nearly four grains of phosphoric acid to each: slight excess of solution of persulphate of 
tea-spoonful. When diluted it forms a phos- iron, and the white precipitate well washed 
hone lemonade, not unpleasant to the taste. on a filter with water. 
Dose, a tea-spoonful. | 4643. Parrish’s Compound Syrup of 
4637. Wiegand’s Syrup of Phos- Hypophosphites. Take of hypophosphite 
phate of Lime. Dissvlve 1 ounce precipita- | of Hime, 14 ounces; hypophosphite of soda, § 
ted phosphate of lime in 1 fluid ounce water, onuce; hypophosphite of potassa, 4 ounce; 
by means of 4 fluid drachms muriatie acid ;/cane sugar, 1 pound, troy; het water, 20 
filter, and add 64 fluid ounces water; then) fluid) ounces; orange water, 1 fluid ounce. 
add 12 fluid ounces sugar, and strain. Dose, Make a solution of the mixed salts in the hot 
a tea-spoonful. This preparation is not so; water, filter through paper, dissolve the sugar 
acid as Durand’s, which is thought to be aniin the solution by the aid of heat; strain, and 
advantage in some Cases, add the orange-flower water. Dose, a tea- 
4638. Syrup of Rhubarb. The offici- | spoonful, containing nearly five grains of the 
nal method of preparing the fluid extract of mixed salts, 
rhubarb employed for the syrup involves; 4644, Compound Syrup of Phosphate 
much concentration by evaporation, and re- of Iron. Di:sclve 10 drachms protosulpbate 
sults in an unsightly preparation, and Hable of iron in 2 fluid ounces boiling water; also 
io an Objectional resinous precipitation. By dissolve 12 drachms phosphate of soda in 4 
a modified process a fluid extract of rhubarb, fluid ounces boiling water; mix the solutions 
equal to the officinal in strength, is first’ ob- and wash the precipitated phosphate of iren 
tained by repercolating rhubarb, in moderate- till the washings are tasteless, Dissolve 12 
ly fine powder, with a mixture of 3) parts drachms phosphate of lime in 4 fluid ounces 
officinal alcohol and 1) part water. This boiling water with sufficient muriatic acid to 
menstruum exhausts rhubarb) completely make a clear solution, precipitate it) with 
with the greatest facility. To make the water of ammonia, and wash the precipitate. 
syrup, take of this fluid extract, 3 fluid oun-, To these two precipitates add 20 drachms 
ces; sugar, 28 troy ounces; water, a sufficient glacial phosphoric acid dissolved in water; 
quantity. Add the fluid extract to 12 fluid when alear add 2 scruples carbonate of soda, 
ounces of water, filter, make up the filtrate to and 1 drachm carbonate of potassa, Next 
the measure of a pint by adding water add sufficient muriatic acid to dissolve the 
through the filter, aiid dissolve in it the sugar precipitate; and lastly 2 drachms powdered 
with the aid of a gentle heat, and strain, cochineal mixed with 3 pounds (troy) sugar; 
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apply heat, and, when the syrup is formed, 'ter taste, of 35° when cold. Each fluid 
strain. It is a question whether a simple’ ounce contains one grain of santonine. This 
syrup of phosphate of iron is not equally effi- syrup is an excellent vermifuge. 
eacious with Professor Parrish’s more compli-, 4651. Syrup of Ipecacuanha, Mix 2 
cated preparation given above, and known as fluid ounces officinal fluid extract of ipecacu- 
Parrish’s Chemical Food. Fach tea-spoontul anha with 30 fluid ounces syrup. (U. 8. Ph). 
contains 1 grain phosphate of iron, 24 grains This syrup is said to become soniye oceasion- 
phosphate of lime, with smaller quantities ally, and the following preparation claims to 
of the alkaline phosphates, all in perfect so-/ be free from this objection. 
lution. Moisten 2 troy ounces ipecacuanha with 1 
4645. Chemical Food. This is pre-. fluid ounce diluted alcohol, and let it stand 
pared by the same formula as Professor Par-' for 24 hours. Then transfer it to a conical 
rish’s (see No. 4644), omitting the cochineal ! percolator, and gradually pour upon it diluted 
and muriatie acid, and with this modification alcohol until 1 pu of tincture has passed. 
was adopted, as well as the two following} Evaporate this by means of a water-bath to 
receipts, by the Newark Pharmaceutical As- | 6 fluid ounces, add 10 fluid ounces warm wa- 
sociation. ter, and, having rubbed it thoroughly with 45 
4646. Compound Syrup of Hypo- grains carbonate of magnesia, in a mortar, 
phosphites and Iron. Dissolve 256 grains, filter, and add sufficient warm water through 
each of the hypophosphites of soda, lime, and. the filter to make the filtrate measure 1 pint; 
otassa, and 126 grains hypophosphite of, then add 29 troy ounces sugar, and ole it 
iron, in 12 ounces water, by means of a: with the aid of a gentle heat, and, having 
water-bath. Filter, and add sufficient water, strained the hot syrup, add sufficient warm 
to make up for the evaporation. Add 13/ water, through the strainer, to make it mea- 
ounces sugar by gentle heat, to make 2H fluid) sure 2 pints when cold. 
ounces syrup. Each fluid ounce contains 12] The same advantages are claimed for a 
rains each of the hypophosphites of soda, syrup made in the following manner :—To 2 
hue and potassa, and 6 grains hypophosphite fluid ounces of the fluid extract made by re- 
of iron. (Newark P. A.) percolation, add 2 fluid ounces water and 
4647. Compound Syrup of Hypo- heat the mixture to the boiling point; then 
phosphites. Prepared by the same formula add 12 fluid ounces water, filter, and pour 
as the last, omitting the iron. (Newark | sufficient water through the filter to make the 
P. A.) ‘liquid measure 1 pint; in this dissolve 28 troy 
4648. Aitken’s Syrup of Iron, Quinia, ounces sugar with the aid of heat, and strain 
and Strychnia. Dissolve 5 drachins sul-| through muslin. Both preparations will be 
phate of iron in 1 ounce of boiling water, and | perfectly clear, beantiful, and identical in 
L ounce phosphate of soda in 2 ounces of the | strength and appearance, the latter possessing 
same, Mix the solutions and wash the pre-| the natural odor and taste of ipecacuanha in 
cipitates on strainers until the washings are‘ an eminent degree. 
tasteless; dissolve 192 grains sulphate of] 4652, Compound Syrup of Squills. 
quinia with sufficient sulphuric acid in 2 oun- | Take 4 troy ounces squill in No. 30 powder, 
ces of water, precipitate the clear solution by and the same of seneka in No. 50 powder, 
a very slight excess of water of ammonia, col-| mix them together, moisten with 4 pint di- 
lect and carefully wash it. Dissolve both | luted alcohol, and allow it to stand for an 
precipitates, and also 6 grains stryehnia, in 14; hour. Then transfer it to a conical percola- 
ounces dilute phosphoric acid, then add 14/ tor and pour diluted aleohol upon it until 3 
ounces white sugar, and dissolve the whole} pints of tincture have passed, Boil this for 
without heat. This syrup contains about one a few minutes, evaporate it by means of a wa- 
grain of phosphate of strychuia in each | ter-bath to 1 pint, add 6 fluid ounces of boil- 
drachm. The dose might therefore be about} ing water, rub the liquid with 1 troy ounce 
a tea-spoonfil 3 times a day. Itis perfectly} carbonate of mangnesia in a mortar till thor- 
miscible with water, has a strongly styptie | oughly mixed, filter, and add through the fil- 
and chalybeate taste, and an after-taste of| ter sufficient warm water to make the filtrate 
quinia, [¢ is employed mainly as a prepara-| measure 22 fluid ounces. Dissolve 42 troy 
tive to the use of cod-liver oil, and in certain} ounces sugar in the filtered liquid, and, 
cases as a concomitant to this food substitute having heated the solution to the boiling 
in serofulous diseases, in cases of delicate! point, strain it while hot. Then dissolve 48 
children, with equal parts of the phosphatic | grains tartrato of antimony and potassa in the 
syrup known as chemical food. solution while still hot, and add sufficient 
4649. Santonate of Soda. Put into a! boiling water, through the strainer, to make 
flask, 2 ounces santoninic acid, 4 fluid ounces, it measure 3 pints when cold. Lastly, mix 
pure caustic soda lye, and 12 fluid ounces dis-/ the whole thoroughly together. The above 
tilled water. Heat the flask in a sand-bath process is similar to that laid down in the U. 
or over a stove to 70° or 80° Fahr., until the S. Ph., except in the addition of magnesia 
santonine solution is complete; which usually. before filtration, this being considered an imn- 
requires about balf an hour; then remove) provement, as the gummy nature of the squills 
from the fire, and, when cold, it is convenient- | renders filtration unsatisfactory without it. 
ly evaporated, This syrup may also be prepared from the 
4650. Syrup of Santonate of Soda. | fluid extracts of squill and of seneka, by mix- 
Boil 13 fluid ounces syrup until it marks 32° ing 4 fluid ounces of each, evaporating the 
Baumé; let it cool a few minutes, then add | mixture by means of a sand-bath to a syrupy 
30 grains santonate of soda dissolved in’ 1) consistence; triturating this with the carbonate 
ounce distilled water. You obtain 18 flnid| of magnesia, and proceeding precisely as in 
ounces of a transparent syrup, without a bit- | the above formula. 
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4653. Syrup of Ether. The combina-|and moisten them with alcohol. 


tion of sulphuric ether with simple syrup, as 
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Let them 
stand 2 or 3 days, then put them in a steam 
usually prepare is very unsatisfactory, | displacement apparatus, and pass through the 
whether for use alone, or mixed with other; vapor of 3 pints strong alcohol. Continue 
ingredients; a portion of the ether always, the displacement with the steam of water till 
separates and floats on the surface of the mix-;the strength is exhausted; set aside the 3 
ture, bringing with it also some impurities of; pints of tincture which first passed, and evap- 


the syrup. 
the bottle cou ne 
ether and scum wil 


In pouring out a portion from, orate the remaining decoctions to 1 quart; 
it, the floating layer of; mix this with the tincture, add 3 
come first, unless these: sugar-house syrup, and, when cold, 


uarts 
d 1% 


be again mixed in by agitating the bottle. , ounces iodide of potassium. 
The following improvement is taken from 
the Paris Codex: Provide a bottle which has 
a small neck inserted in the side close to the 
bottom (see illustration); this, as well as the 


3 


upper neck, should 
have a closely-fitting  « 
cork. The bottle must 
be of a size to contain 
1 pint simple syrup &@ 
and 1 ounce sulphuric i. | 
other. i ia 


days; after which, if faq: 
allowed to repose, af We 
thin film of ether will 
rise and float on the f. I; 
surface of the syrup, Be: 
separated from it by a 
layer of scum. Tho ™ 


4657. Osborne’s Syrup. This is one 
ofthe most valuable preparations that can be 
made for children. Simmer 11} drachms 
each, rhubarb root, anise seed, and liquorice 
root, in 45 ounces boiling water over a slow 
fire till reduced to two-thirds. Then make a 
gyrup with 4% troy pounds white sugar, add 
2 4% drachms each manna and compound 
tincture of opium (paregoric), and 225 grains 
salt of tartar. In warin weather, add a wine- 
glass of French brandy. 

4658. Syrup of Seneka. [Fvaporate 4 
fluid ounces of the fluid extract (sce No. 4598) 
by means of a sand or water-bath to a syrupy 
liquid, triturate this with 4 ounce carbonate 
magnesia, and gradually add & fluid ounces 
of water, constantly stirring; filter, and 
add sufficient water, through the filter, to 
make the liquid measure 8 fluid ounces, then 
dissolve in it 16 troy ounces sugar, with the 


syrup, which is now saturated with ether, can | aid of heat, and strain through muslin while 


be drawn through the lower neck, as required ; 
it will be perfectly free from impurity, and 
no further separation of ether will take 
place. 

4654. Compound Syrup 
Cohosh. Macerute 2 ounces bl 
(black snake-root), 1 ounce seneka root, 4 
ounce liquorice root, and 4 ounce ipecacuanha 
root in dilute alcohol for 24 hours; then 
transfer to a percolator and run throvgh two 


pints; evaporate the excess of alcohol by a 


water-bath, and convert into a syrup with 
sufficient quantity of sugar; lastly, treat 2 


ounces wild cherry bark with half a pint 


of cold water, which add to the syrup pre- 
viously cooled. 

4655. Compound Syrup 
parilla. Reduce the following to moderately 
coarse powder, adopting the troy ounce 


guaiacum wood, 2 ounces cach pale rose, 
senna, and liquorice root. Mix with 3 pints 
diluted alcohol, and allow the mixture to 
stand for 24 hours. Transfer to a cylindrical 
percolator, and displace 10 pints with diluted 
alcohol, Kivaporate by a water-bath to 4 


powdered sugar by the aid of heat, and strain 
while hot. Lastly take 5 minims each of the 
oils of sassafras and anise; and 8 aiminims oil 
of gaultheria; rub these oils with a small 
portion of the solution, and mix them 
thoroughly with the remainder. (0. 8. Ph.) 


4656. Scovill’s Compound Sy PRE of 


Sarsaparilla, Take 8 ounces cach sarsa- 
parila, burdock root and yellow dock ; 6 oun- 


ces stillingia root (queen's root), 2 ounces | solution to the svrup mixture. 


hot. 


‘ether; filter the product. 
of Sarasa-i syrup add 4drachm each of water and per- 


| pint simple syrup. Flavorin 
pints; filter, and add 96 ounces coarsely | to taste. 


The product, for its permanence and 
clegant appearance, cannot be surpassed. To 
prepare this syrup directly from a fluid ex- 
tract by merely mixing that with simple syrup, 

y 


of Black; would render the preparation uncommon 
ack cohosh | thin, and introduce an excessively large pro 


portion of aleobol, which would be an un 
questionable and serious objection. 

4659. Compound Chloroform Syrup. 
This formula for an anodyne containing 
chloroform will remain combined and mix 
readily with cither spirit or water. Macerate 
for 2 or 3 days 16 grains resin of cannabis, 2 
greins capsicum, and 8 drops oil of pepper- 
mint in 4 drachms chloroform and 14 drachms 
To about 1 ounce 


chlorie acid, and dissolve in this by a water- 


-bath, 16 grains muriate of moras when 
throughout: 24 ounces sarsaparilla, 3 ounces: cold) add 96 minims Schecle's 
facid, add to this the filtrate first made, and 


ydrocyanic 
syrup sufficient to make the whole up to 4 


4660. Syrup of Chloride of Iron. 
Mix 4 troy ounce chloride of iron with 1 
may be added 
Dose, a teaspoonful, as a tonic and 
astringent, adapted to weak and relaxed con- 
ditions of the stomach and bowels, and to 
anwmic symptoms generally. Parrish. 

The syrup of the protochloride of tron is 
prepared by dissolving 1 drachin dry proto- 
chloride of iron (ferrous chloride) in § troy 
ounce orange-flower water; mix separately 


Pounees, 


4$ troy ounces svrup of orange flower with 20 


troy ounces svrup of acacia; add the iron 
Each table- 


turkey pea, 4 ounces false bittersweet, 3) spoontul of this preparation contains about 1) 


ounces dandelion root, 3 ounces juniper ber- 
nes, Lo ounce prickly-ash berries, 20 ounces 


guaiacum wood, and 9 ounces bamboo briar 


root. Coarsely bruise the above ingredients, 


grains of the protochloride of iron. 
Soc. of Paris. 

For preparing the syrup of perchloride of 
iron, Dr. Duroy proposes combining 2 parta 


Pharné 
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sciution of perchloride of iron, (ferric chlor- ‘tar of sufficient capacity with 1 ounce of the 
ide) specific gravity 30° Baumé, with 100 sugar, and then with the carbonate of magne- 
parts distilled water, and 25 parts syrup sia, gradually added, until the whole is re- 
of orange flower. This will contain 1 per, duced toa uniform, pulverulent mixture, To 


cent. of the iron salt. Paris Codex. | 

4661. Syrup of Lactate of Iron. 
Dissolve 1 drachm lactate of iron in 6 fluid 
ounces boiling water, and add 12> drachms 
sugar, Dose, 2 to 4 tea-spoonfuls, 

4662. Syrup of Bark and Chloride of 
Iron. Take 1 pint of the saccharine tinc- | 
ture of red bark, add to this 160 minims each 
syrup of chloride of iron and hydrochloric 
acid. L 
and 10 drops of syrup chloride iron to each 
fluid ounce. 


other proportion, add one measure of hydro- | 


ehloric acid for each measure of svrup of 
chloride of iron. This is a deep red, clear 
tincture, rather pleasantly bitter; if any 
doubt. exists as to whether it has blackened, 
add dilute alcohol to a small quantity, until it 
becomes transparent eucugh to observe it 
thoroughly. : 
4663. Lahache’s Syrup of Iodide of 
Potassium and Iron. Tike of iodide of 
otassiuin, 808 grains; iodide of iron (in so- 
laine 1 to 3), 230) grains; orange-flower 
water, 462 grains; simple syrup (concentra- 
ted), 334 fluid) ounces; dissolve the lodide of 


| 


| 


potassium in the orange-flower water, add the | 


other solution and incorporate the syrup. 
Preserve it cool and free from light. 
4664. Syrup of Tannate of Iron. 


Citrate of iron, 24 drachnis dissolved tn Lounee | 


This contains 120 grains of red bark - 


If it be desirable to mix in any | 


this gradually add, with constant trituration, 
which should be continued for 15 or 20 min- 
utes, 4 fluid ounces of the mixture of alcohol 
and water; then strain with strong expres- 
sion. Return the residue to the mortar, and 
wgain triturate, first with Lounce of the sugar 
and then with the remainimg 4 fluid ounces of 
the mixture of alcohol and water, gradually 
added, as before; finally strain and. strongly 
express, and then reduce the dregs by tritura- 
tion to a smooth and uniform condition, and 
pack firmly in a glass funnel prepared for 
percolation, and adjusted to the neck of a 
graduated bottle containing the remainder of 
the sugar, and pour upon this the expressed 
liquid; and when it has all disappeared trom 
the surface, continue the percolation with 
water until the whole measures 1 pint. Agi- 
tate occasionally, until the sugar is dissolved, 
and strain if necessary. Dose from a dessert 
to a table-spoonful. The strained tar, such ax 
is usually sold in gallon cans, answers well tor 
this purpose, but when itis not at hand the 
crude tar may be dissolved in as small quan- 
tity of ether, and strained, and the ether 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 

4670, Syrup of Capsicum. Take of 
‘ayermne pepper in fine powder, 2 drachims; 
carbonate of magnesia, 1 drachin; sugar, in 
coarse powder, 14 ounces, troy. Rub the 
cayenne pepper first with the carbonate of 


diluted acetic acid, is added to 12 ounces sim-:mangnesia and sugar, and then with 1 fluid 


each extract of galls ruabbed up with a por- 
tion of the syrup. 

4665. Phillip’s Syrup of Sesquichlor- 
ide of Iron. Dissolve 250 grains sesquioxide 
of iron in L200 grains hydrechlorie acid and 2) 
ounces water. Filter, and add 16 ounces 
simple syrup. Dose. a tea-spoonful. 


moments, then strain by wringing through 
muslin; add to the strained liquid gradually, 
and with constant trituration, 120 grains car- 
bonate of Magnesia; filter through paper, 
pouring sufficient water through the filter to 
make the filtrate measure 8 fluid ounces, in 
which dissolve 14 troy ounces sugar with 
heat, and strain through muslin. This makes 
an excellent syrup and of fine appearance, 

4667. French Syrup of Balsam of 
Copaiba. Triturate 24 drachms calcined 
Inagnesia with the yolk of 4 eggs; thoroughly 
mix with this 54 ounces balsam eoparba, and 
add 10g ounces simple syrup. This) prepara- 
tion keeps well. 

4668. French Syrup of Santonin. 
Dissolve 554 grains) santomn ino a little 
alcohol, add it to 160 troy) ounces boiling 
simple syrup. The strength of the syrap will 
be about 3 grains to the ounce, 

4669. Moore's Syrup of Tar. Take 
of tar (strained), 1 ounce (troy); pulverized 
sugar (refined), 12 ounces; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, J ounces, rubbed to powder on v sieve; 
alcohol, 2 fluid onnees. Mix the alcohol with 


6 fluid ounces of water, rub the tar in a mor- | 


le syrup, 3 ounces raspberry syrup, and 1) 


{pit of syrup, 

4666. Syrup of Lactucarium. Tritu-: 
rate L troy ounce lactucarium to powder, and , 
heat it with 8 fluid ounces water to the boihig : 
point; maintain the temperature for a few | 


Jounce of alcobol, and slowly pour in) water 
until 6 fluid ounces have been added. The 
Whole is then to be transferred to a proper 
filter; and when the liquor has ceased to pass, 
your on water until 9 fluid ounces of filtered 
iquor are obtained, To this add the remain- 
‘der of the sugar, and by a gentle heat form a 
Made in this manner syrup of 
capiscuur is a pungent vellowish-brown syrup, 
each tea-spoonful of which contains nearly 2 
grains of cayenne pepper 

4671. Syrup of Valerianate of Am- 
monia. Take of valerianie acid, 2 fluid 
drachims ; dilute alcohol, 4 fluid ounce. — Sat- 
urate the valerianic acid with carbonate of 
ammonia, having previously mixed it with 
the diluted) alcohol, then add the syrup 
sufficient to mnake § pint. = Dose, a fluid 
drachin contanung 2 grains of the valeriunate. 

4672. Syrup of Stillingia (Queen’s 
Root). Take of queen's root, 3 pounds; 
prickly-ash berries, 14 pounds; refined sugar, 
Ix pounds. Grind) and mix the articles 
together; place the whole 44 pounds in a 
convenient vessel, cover them with alco- 
hol of 76 per cent., and macerate for three 
days. Then transfer the whole to a displace- 
ment apparatus, and gradually add alcohol 
until 5 pints of the alcoholic tincture have 
been obtained, which retain aud set aside. 
Then continue the percolation with water 
huntil the Hquor passes aimost tasteless, add 
the sugar to it, and evaporate by gentle heat 
nui) 13 pints are obtained, to which add the 
reserved O& pints of alcoholic) tincture, and 
make [> pints of svrup. It may be flavored 
with ao sufficient quantity of the essence of 
sassafras if required. (dan. Dis). 


| 
| 


4 
| 
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46738. Compound Syrup of Stillingia ‘the syrup, while hot, throngk a damp cotton. 
(Queen’s Rodt). Take queen’s reot and flannel bag. This forms a beautiful, clear 
root of turkey corn, of each 2 pounds ; blue svrup, free from turbidness, possessing a de- 
flag-root, elder flowers, and pipsissewa leaves, cided taste of the balsam, with most. of its 
of each 1 pound; coriander seed and prickly- medicinal virtues, 
ash berries of each 4 pound. Grind andinix: 4678, Syrup of Chamomile, Take of 
the articles together; place the whole 8 fluid extract of chamomile, 4 ounces; syrup, 
pounds in @ convenient vessel, cover them 12 ounces. Mix with the syrup midaceately 
with alcohol of 76 per cent., and macerate for warm, and strain through flannel. The pre- 
three days. Then convey the whole to a paration is as clear as that made from the 
displacement apparatus, and gradually add’ flowers, with the convenience of being made 
alechol until 4 pints of the alcoholic tincture at will. The dose is one-fourth that of the 
have been obtained, which retain and set fluid extract, or from 2 to 4 drachms. 
aside. Then continue the percolation with) 46°79. Syrup of Hydrate of Chloral. 
water, and of this second sulavien reserve so Mix together 2 scruples hydrate of chloral, 1 
much as contains a sensible amount of spirit, drachm water, and 7 drachms simple syrup. 
and distill or evaporate the aleohol from it.! 4680. Syrup of Citric Acid. _Dis- 
Continue the een by water until the solve 60 grains citric acid in fine powder in 
solution obtained is almost tasteless, and boil | sufficient warm or hot water, and add the so- 
down this weaker infusion until, when added lution to 16 fluid ounces syrup containing 30 
to the second solution after the evaporation mimins spirits of Jemon, shaking them all to- 
of its alcohol, it will make 24 pints. To gether until thoroughly mixed. Syrup made 
these two solutions combined, add 24 pounds | according to this formula has a better appear- 
of refined sugar and dissolve it by heat, care- ance, and retains its brilliance and flavor 
fully removing any scum whieh arises as it longer than that prepared according to the 
comes to the point of boiling; and if it ex- U.S. Pharmacopaia. 
ceeds 28 pints, evaporate to that point with! 4681, Compound Syrup of Hemlock. 
constant stirring. Then remove from the Bruise well 2 ounces each of water hemlock 
fire, and, wheu nearly cold, add the 4 pints of (Phelandritum aquaticum) seeds, queen’s-root 
reserved alcoholic tincture, and make 4 gal- (stillingia silvatica), and red Peruvian bark. 
lons of syrup, each pu of which will be Simmer them with 2 pints boiling water for 
equal to 4 ounces of the ingredients in medi- 20 minutes; and, when cold, strain. Then 
cinal virtue. (.4m. Dis.) evaporate to 1 pint, add2 pounds white 
4674. German Syrup of Rhubarb. sugar, dissolve with a gentle heat, removing 
Take of alkaline fluid extract of rhubarb, 3) any scum that inay arise, and strain the mix- 
fluid ounces (see No, 4591); oil of cinnamon, ‘ture while hot. Dose: 1 to 3 drachms 3 or 4 
3 minims; sugar, 36 troy ounces. Mix the) times daily, 
oil of cinnamon with the fluid extract, then! 4682. Cadet’s Compound Syrup of 
add sufficient water to make the whole mix- | Ipecacuanha, Mix 2 ounces each syrup of 
ture weigh 20 troy ounces; in this dissolye ipecacuanha and syrup of poppies, 1 ounce 
the sugar with the aid of heat, and strain. syrup of orange flowers, and 14 oxymel of 
The above formula for svrup of rhubarb, of squill. 2  tea-spoonfuls constitute a dose in 
the Prussian pharmacopo ia, isin officinal pro- | whooping-cough., 
portions, and vields a strictly officinal result.: 4683. Compound Syrup of Yellow- 
4675. Alkaline Syrup Rhubarb. dock. Grind and imix together 2 pounds yel- 
Take of alkaline fluid extract of rhubarb, 6 low-doeck root (rumex), 1 pound bark of false 
fluid ounces (see No, 4591); oil of cinnamon, | bitter-swect root, 4 pound American ivy bark, 
3 minims; sugar, 36 troy ounces. Mix the‘ and 4 pound figwort. Cover them with 76 per 
oil of cinnamon with the fluid extract; then cent. alcohol, and Jet them = stand for 2 days, 
ald sufficient water to make the whole mix-} Then displace through a percolator with bot 
ture weigh 20 troy ounces; in this dissolve water 2 pints extract, which reserve. Con- 
the sugar, with the aid of heat, and strain. tinue the percolation with hot water, and re- 
4676. Syrup of Guaiac, Decidedly | serve so much of this second solution as con- 
the most agreeable manner of administering tains a sensible amount of spirit, distill the 
guaiac in liquid form, so far as tried, is that | alcohol from it, and sctitalso aside. Continue 
of a syrup prepared as follows: Take of! the displacement with hot water until near 
guaiac, L ounce; solution of potassa, 4 fluid |) exhaustion, and boil down this until, when 
ouuce; sugar, 14 ounces, troy. Macerate the mixed with the second solution, the two com- 
guaiac in the solution of potassa mixed with! bined will make 12 pints. To the mixture of 
2 fluid ounces of water for 2 or 3 days; then | these two add 16 pounds refined sugar; dis- 
yercolate with water till 8 fluid) ounces of! solve by heat, carefully removing the scum, 
fictial are obtained, in) which dissolve the | evaporate to 14 pints. When nearly cold add 
suger. the 2 pints first reserved alcoholic tincture, 
4677. Procter’s Syrup of Tolu. Bal-/making in all 2 gallons syrup. Each pint 
sam of tolu and carbonate of magnesia, of | will contain the virtue of 4 ounces of the ingre- 
each, 4 ounce; alcohol, 1b fluid ounce; refined; dients. (cfm. Dés.) 
sugar, 24 pounds. Triturate the balsam of| 4684, Corvisart’s Syrup of Pepsine. 
tolu and carbonate of magnesia together with | Heat 15 parts by weight of syrup of cherries 
1 ounce of the sugar, gradually adding the! to 70° or 75° FPahr.: mix with L part starchy 
alcohol, and then water enough to make the | pepsine, and, after 80 minutes, filter, 
whole measure 12 fluid ounces. Filter, add| 4685. Goddard's Aromatic Black- 
water enough to make 1 pint of filtrate, to] berry Syrup. Make a syrup of the follow- 
which add the rest of the sugar, and dissolve [ing ingredients: 2 pints blackberry juice, 1 
by a very gentle heat. If required, strain! pound sugar, 1 pint brandy, 6 nutmegs 
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grated, 4 ounce bruised cinnamon, 2 drachms | 


cloves, and 2 drachins allspice. 
gent properties of blackberry juice adapt it, 
particulary in combination with carminatives, 
to the treatment: of bowel complaints. ~ 

. 4686. Compound Syrup of Assafc- 
tida. Tho disagreeable sme 
assafivtida prevents to a great extent the 
general use of this valuable drug. Mr. 
Rambo, in the Journal of Pharmacy, proposes 
the following recipe, which unites the pro- 
perties of assafwtida with those of wild cherry, 
and is free from above objections. Take 1 


ounce assafeetida and 2 ounces carbonate of 


Inagnesia; rub these together, gradually add- 
ing 1 pint infusion of wild cherry bark, and 
filter. Transfer the filtrate to a bottle, and 
dissulve in it by agitation 24 ounces white 
sugar. This preparation resembles the syrup 
ot wild cherry in appearance. 

4687. Syrup of Milk. Evaporate, with 
constant stirring, 6 pounds of skimmed milk 
to 3 pounds; add 44 pounds of sugar; dis- 
solve with a gentle heat, and strain. It may 


and taste of 


431 
4695. Honey of Borax. Mix together 


The astrin- 60 grains borate of soda in fine powder and 1 


troy ounce clarified honey. (U.S. Ph.) A 
common application in sore gums, mouth, and 


‘lips, in thrush, salivation, &c.; also for sere 


t 
' 


a 


nipples, excoriations, &c., a little being ap- 
plied on the tip of the finger. Diluted with 
water it forms an excellent skin and mouth 
wash or lotion. 

4696. Honey of Violets. Take of ex 
pressed juice of violets (clear), 1 fluid ounce ; 
clarified honey, 2 ounces; mix without heat 
in a glass vessel. Used chiefly as a mouth 
wash, to perfume the breath, as honey of 
roses. 


lixirs. A tincture with more than 

one base; or a compound of various 

medicinal substances held in solution by alco- 

hol in some form. Under elixirs are included 
medicated wines, mixtures, &c. 

4698. Elixir of Calisaya Bark: Re- 

duce to a moderate powder, 8 ounces Calisaya 


be flavored with the addition of 1 ounce of bark; 4 ounces each orange peel, cinnamon, 


cherry-laurel water, Milk may be preserved 


t 
U 


by first heating it. and, when cold, charging’ 


it with carbonic acid gas. 

4688. Grimault’s Syrup of Horse- 
radish, Haver gives the following diree- 
tions: 50 parts each of fresh scurvy-grass, 
buckbean, and watercress, 60 parts of borse- 
radish, 40 of fresh orange berries, are infused 
with 3 parts of cinnamon in 50 parts white 
wine, and, after a day, expressed; 250 parts 
sugar are dissolved in the filtrate. 

4689. Grimault’s Iodinized Syrup 
of Horseradish, This contains 10 parts 
iodine, and 5 parts iodine of potassium, 1D 
000 parts of the above syrup of horseradish. 


x el. An acidulous syrup mad2 

of honey and vinegar. The ingredients 
in an oxymel should preferably be of such 
character, and in such proportions, as to pro- 
duce a mixture of the proper consistence with- 
out further evaporation. 

4691. Simple Oxymel. Liquefy by 
heat 40 ounces (avoirdupois) clarified honey, 
and mix it with 5 imperial fluid ounces each 
acetic acid and distilled water. (Br. Ph.) 

4692. Oxymel of Squills. Mix to- 
gether L imperial pint vinegar of sqiills and 
2 pounds (avoirdupois) clarified honey. Evap- 
orate in a water-bath until it attains, when 
cold, a specific gravity of 1.32. (Br. Ph.) 

4693. Clarified Honey. Melt a con- 
venient quantity of honey by means of a wa- 
ter-bath, and then remove the seum. (U.S. 
Ph.) 

4694. Honey of Roses. Moisten 
der, with 4 fluid ounce diluted alcohol; pack 
it firmly in a conical glass percolator, and 
displace 6 fluid drachms with diluted alcohol, 
Reserve this, and percolate 4 pint more; evap- 
orate this last by a water-bath to 10 fluid 


2: heat. 
troy ounces red rose, in moderately fine pow- | elixir at the same time as the 


and coriander seed; 4 ounce each anise seed, 
‘araway seed, and cardamoms. Percolate the 
above ingredients with 4 pints alcohol diluted 
with 12 pints water, and add 2 pints simple 
By 

4699. Ferro-phosphorated Elixir of 
Calisaya Bark. The percolate obtained in 
the lust receipt, without the syrup, should be 
digested with fresh hydrated oxide of iron; 
this is obtained from the solution of tincture 
of chloride of iron (prepared according to the 
formula of the U. S. Pharmacopaia, before 
the alcohol is added), 8 ounces of which solu- 
tion, precipitated by sufficient ammonia, fur- 
nish tke requisite quantity of hydrated oxide 
of iron. After standing for 12 to 24 houra, 
with frequent shaking, test a small quantit 
with a few drops of tincture of iron; if it 
blackens with this test, more hydrated oxide 
must be added, until all the cincho-tannic 
acid is removed, which would otherwise 
blacken the iron salt hereafter to be added. 
When the oxide of iron test ceases to blacken, 
filter the mixture. After which add 2 pints 
simple syrup, and 2 ounces pyrophosphate of 
iron dissolved in the least possible quantity 
of water. Lastly, after standing for 12 hours, 
filter the whole. This produces a beautifully 
clear and pale colored ferro-phosphorate of 
Calisaya bark of an agreeable taste, and free 
from all blackness. 

4700. Ferro-phosphorated Elixir of 
Calisaya Bark and Bismuth. This pre- 
paration is made according to the last formula, 
with the addition of 2 ounces citrate of bis- 
muth, dissolved in a sufficiency of equal parts 
of water and liquor of ammonia at a gentle 
The bismuth solution is added to the 

yrophosphate 
of iron, and the mixture filtered. 

4701. Elixir of Calisaya Bark and 
Bismuth. This may be prepared in the 


sane manner as the ferro-phospborated elixir 


drachms, add the reserved liquid, and mix with: 


25 troy ounces clarified honey, 
Added to water, it makes an clegant astrin- 
gent wash aud gargle for foul and tender guins, 
sore mouth, sore throat, relaxed uvula, &c, 


(U.S. Phy 


(see No, 4669); substituting, in the place of 
the pyrophosphate of iron, 2 ounces citrate of 
bismuth, dissolved as directed in No. 4700. 
4702. Elixir of Peruvian Bark and 
Protoxide of Iron. Take 4 ounces Calisava 
bark, 1 ounce cinnamon, | drachm caraway 


A32 


seed, and 6 ounces orange 
them to coarse 
pints each of alcohol and water. 


pecl. Reduce 


owder and percolate with 13 | of Calisaya Bark. The 
Next dis-| of bark employed by Mr. 
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4706. Hubbell’s Precipitated Extract 
re itated extract 
ubbell is not the 


solve 4 ounces carbonate of iron in 4 ounces | commercial extract, nor yet that of Wetherill, 


muriatic acid and 2 ounces nitric acid; dilute; nor of Ellis, but is made b 


the solution with 8 ounces water, and filter; 


precipitate with sufficient liquor of ammonia, ; 
Digest the wet, 


and wash the precipitate. 


himself, by a 
process based on that of Mr. Herring, of Lon- 
don, for the manufacture of quinine. Any 
quantity of Calisaya bark is treated with a xo- 


ste ia with the percolated tincture for 24 lution of caustic soda (2 parts to 100 of 


ours, With occasional shaking. This must 
then be tested with a few drops of tincture of 
iron, for any cincho-tannic acid that may be 
left. (See No. 4699.) When all the acid has 
been removed, filter, and add 24 ee simple 
syrup, and caramel to color; lastly, for ever 
fluid ounce add 3 grains pure crystallized sul- 
phuret of iron. This is said to be an ex- 
cellent imitation of Nichol’s preparation cf 
Peruvian bark. 

4703. Squibb’s Liquor of Iodide of 
Iron. Take of iodine, 2 ounces; iron-wire, 
5 drachms; sugar, 12 ounces. Make this 
sugar into syrup by see it up with 8 fluid 
ounces distilled water, and filtering through 
paper into a flask marked at the point up to 
which it holds 20 fluid ounces. Meanwhile 
shake the iodine and iron with 3 fluid ounces 
water in a small flask until a clear green 
liquid results. Add to this a small portion of 
the syrup, and filter the whole through a new 
filter into the syrup, keeping but a small por- 
tion of the svlution in the filter at a time. 
Drain, but do not wash the filter; and, final- 
ly, add to the liquid in the bottle enough dis- 
tilled water to make up 20 fluid ounces. 
Shake it well, and keep it in small bottles, 
filled and well stoppered. 

4704. Physic’s Bitter Wine of Iron. 
Take of iron filings, 3 ounces; ginger, bruis- 
ed, gentian, bruised, each, 1 ounce; orange- 
peel. bruised, 4 ounce; strong old cider, 1 
pat Macerate in a bottle loosely corked, 
or 2 weeks or longer, then express and filter 
for use. <A reaction occurs between the iron 
filings and the acid of the cider, resulting in 
the formation of malate, and perhaps some 
acetate of protoxide of iron, with the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen gas, which swells up the in- 
gredicnts, and requires that the maceration 
should be conducted in a bottle of twice the 
capacity of the ingredients. This preparation 
has a dark, almost black color, very bitter 
aromatic taste, and is a good, though not 
an elegant chalybeate, in the dose of a tea- 
spoonful. 

4705. Hubbell’s Wine of Iron. Take 
citrate (of magnetic oxide) of iron, 128 
grains* precinitated extract of Calisaya bark, 
256 “vaus, (See nect receipt.) White wine 
(sheyry} 1 pint; curagoa (the best), 5$ fluid 
ounces, Dissolve the precipitated extract of 
bark in + e wine by aid of a suflicient guanti- 
ty of citme acid, then add the citrate of iron, 
filter the solution, and add to it the curacoa, 
and mix. The peculiarities of this prepara- 
tion are, that it consists of iron and cinchona, 
and yet is free from any inky taste or appear- 
ance, is perfectly transparent, of a light 
brown color not very dillerent from that of 
sherry wine, aud a bitter, not disagreeable 
taste. The label claims for it the presence of 
citrate of the magnetic oxide of iron, as the 
ferrnginous ingredient. The dose of this pre- 
paration is a tea-spoonful, 


water), until it has removed the coloring mat- 
ter, kinic and tannic acids, and extractive 
matters. The residue is washed with water, 
dried, and extracted with alcohol till exhaust- 
ed, and the alcohol distilled off so as to obtain 
an extract. The extract consists almost 
wholly of quinia and cinchonia, and is free 
from tannin, and, though not soluble in wine 
alone, becomes so by aid of citric acid. 

4707. Shinn’s Bitter Wine of Iron. 
Take of sulphate of cinchona, 6 drachms; 
sulphate of quinia, 2 drachms; citrate of iron, 
4 ounces; citric acid, 1 ounce; sherry wine, 
4 pints; alcohol, 1 pint; orange syrup, 1 

int. Dissolve the sulphates and citric acid 
in 1} pints of hot water, and the citrate of 
iron in 4 pint of the same; mix the solutions, 
and add the other ingredients. 

4708. Aromatic Wine of Iron. Di- 
gest 1 ounce iron filings for 2 or 3 days in 3 
fluid ounces lemon juice; add 4 ounce each 
bruised gentian and cinnamon, and 16 ounces 
Rhenish (or sherry) wine. After 24 hours de- 
cant and filter. Gentian contains po tannin, 
and will not blacken the iron in the solution. 

4709. To Prevent Sediment in Pre- 
parations of Peruvian Bark. The forma- 
tion of a sediment in this and other simple 
prope of Peruvian bark may be avoided 

y displacing or digesting its powder first 
with a solution of soda which will extract the 
tannin, kinovin, &c.; after washing off the 
last traces of the alkali by means of water, 
the alcoholic or vinous tincture may then be 
prepared as usual, and will remain clear, be- 
cause free from the principles extracted by 
the alkaline solution. The alkaloids of the 
bark do not dissolve in weak mineral alkalies. 

4710. Cottereau’s Wine of Cinchonia 
is made as follows: Dissolve 24 grains sul- 
phate of cinchonia in 2 pints Madeira wine, 
and filter. Dose, 1 to 4 ounces. 

4711. Wine of Calisaya Bark. Di- - 
gest 1 part powdered Peruvian bark in 12 parts 
white wine for 24 hours, and filter. A similar 
preparation may be made of 20 parts of red 
wine and 1 part extract of Peruvian bark. 

4712. Aromatic Mixture of Iron. 
Take Peruvian bark in powder, 1 ounce; co- 
lunba root in coarse powder, 3 drachms; 
bruised cloves, 2 drachms; filings of iron, 
separated by a magnet, 4 ounce; digest 
for 3 days with occasional agitation in a 
covered vessel, with as much peppermint 
water as will give 12 ounces of a filtered pro- 
duct, and then add compound tincture of car- 
damoms, 3 fluid ounces, and tincture of 
orange peel, 2 fluid drachms. This mixture 
should be kept in a eee bottle. 
Properties, tonic, and valuable in various 
states of debility; dose from § to 2 fluid 
ounces. 

4713. Procter’s Rennet Wine. Taku 
of fresh rennets (about 3), 24 troy ounces; 
chloride of sodium, 3 ounces; alcohol, 6 fluid 
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nuances; white wine, 16 fluid ounces. Wash 
the rennets in water until perfectly clean, cut 
them up, and macerate them for 14 days with 
frequent agitation in the wine, then add the 
alcohol, and filter for use. Dose, 1 tea-spoon- 
ful immediately after eating. 

4714. Wine of Wild Cherry Sark. 
Professor Parrish gives the following formula 
in his ‘Elements of Pharmacy.” Alcoholic 
extract (from 24 ounces) of wild cherry bark, 
54 ounces ; sweet almonds, 3 ounces; water, 1 
pint; and cherry wine, 2 pints. Beat the 
almonds with the water to a paste, rub down 
the extract with § pint of the wine, and mix 
the two liquids in a bottle of the capacity of 
3 pints, stop it closely, and permit it to stand 
for 3 days, with occasional agitation; then 
add the remainder of the wine, allow it to 
stand a week, and filter. By this mode of 
diate ys is afforded for the 

evelopment of the hydrocyanic acid before 
the menstruum is made so alcoholic as to re- 
tard the reaction which favors its formation. 
Thus made, wine of wild cherry bark is a 
transparent, wine-red liquid, having an as- 
tringent bitter-almond taste and odor. The 
dose of this preparation as a tonic and sedative 
is a tea-spoonful. 

4715. Ferrated Wine of Wild Cherry. 
Exhaust 12 ounces bruised wild cherry bark 
of its tonic principles with alcohol, and care- 
fully evaporate the alcoholic tincture so as to 
expel the alcohol; add 6 ounces water and 4 
ounce hydrated sesquioxide of iron. Mace- 
rate this with occasional agitation for 6 hours, 
and filter into a bottle containing an emulsion 
of 2 ounces sweet almonds in 6 ounces water. 
When reaction has ceased, filter again, and 
add 12 ounces white sugar, and for every 
ounce thus prepared, add 24 grains citrate of 
iron, previously dissolved in water sufficient 
to make the whole fluid extract measure 24 
fluid ounces. The addition of iron to the bit- 
ter principle and hydrocyanic acid of the sim- 
ple extract of wild cherry should render it 
much more efficient as a tonic, and greatly 
add to the value of the preparation. 

4716. Ferrated Elixir of Wild Cherry. 
Take of fluid extract of wild cherry bark, 4 
fluid ounces; curagoa cordial, 11 fluid ounces ; 


pyrophosphate of iron, 256 grains; boiling: 


Water, 1 fluid ounce. Mix the fluid extract 
with the curacoa cordial. Dissolve the pyro- 
phosphate of iron in the boiling water, and 
es all together. Dose, a tea-spoonful 3 times 
daily. 

4717. Elixirde Garus. Digest 2 parts 
by weight each of aloes and myrrh, and 1 part 
Spanish saffron, in 24 parts of 60 per cent. 
alcohol, and 2 of diluted sulphuric acid. 
Filter. 


Or: Digest for some hours 3 parts by 


weight each of aloes and myrrh, and 2 parts | 
each of eee and cloves, in 576 parts rec- , 

uted with an equal weight of, 
Then add 864 parts orange-flower | 
syrup, 192 parts orange-flower water and 2. 
Filter. 
Dose of either of the above preparations, 1! syrup, to make 2 pints. 


tified spirit di 
water. 


each of cochineal and Spanish saffron. 


° 
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of garus and 4 parts syrup of cherries. Dose, 
1, 2 or 3 table-spoonfuls twice during the 
meals, 

4719. Corvisart’s Elixir of Pepsine. 
Saturate 1 part by weight starchy pepsine 
with 15 parts elixir of garus. Macerate for 
half an hour in a covered vessel, and filter 
through wetted paper. Dose, 1 table-spoonful 
before or during meals. 

4720. Mialhe’s Elixir of Pepsine. 
Macerate 1 part by weight of starchy pepsine, 
and 5 parts sugar, in 2 parts proof spirit, 9 
parts white wine, and 4 parts water, until the 
sugar is dissolved; then filter. Dose, 1 table- 


spoonful before or during meals. This has an 
agreeable taste. 
4721. French Pepsine Wine. This is 


prepared by macerating starchy pepsine in 20 
times its weight of white wine. 

4722. Wine of Beef and Iron. Dis- 
solve 1 ounce Licbig’s extract of meat in 4 
ounces water and 4 drachm bruised allspice; 
after standing 10 hours add 16 ounces sherry 
wine and 2 ounces syrup. Then dissolve 96 
grains citrate of iron in2 ounces water. Mix, 
filter, and add water to make the whole 24 
fluid ounces. Each ounce contains 1 ounce 
fresh beef and 4 grains citrate of iron. Dose, 
1 table-spoonful. This and the 6 following 
formulie have been adopted by the Newark 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

4723. Nutritive Wine. This is pre- 
pared in the same manner as the last receipt, 
omitting the citrate of iron. (Newark P. A.) 

4724. Elixir of Pepsine, Bismuth, and 
Strychnia. Triturate 256 grains Hawley’s 
pepsine with 2 ounces glycerine in 4 ounces 
water; dissolve 64 grains citrate of bismuth, 2 
ounces orange-flower water, and add to the 
pepsine ; then add 2 ounces deodorized alcohol, 
4 ounces orange-flower water, 2 ounces syrup, 
and lastly 1 grain strychnia dissolved in a 
few drops acetic. Each fluid ounce contains: 
pepsine, 16 grains; citrate of bismuth, 4 grains ; 
strychnia, 7; grain. (Newark P. A.) 

4725. Ferro-Phosphorated Elixir of 
Gentian. Take 1 drachm each coriander 
and mace; 1 ounce orange peel, 1 ounce gen- 
tian root. Reduce to powder and percolate 
with a mixture of 4 ounces deodorized alco. 
hol, 4 ounces water, and 2 ounces orange 
flower water; displace 10 ounces, dissolve in 
it 256 grains pyrophosphate of iron, add 6 
ounces syrup, and filter. Each fluid ounce 
represents 16 grains pyrophosphate of iron 
and 30 grains gentian. (Newark P. A.) 

4726. Wine of Pepsine. Triturate 160 
grains Hawley’s pepsine in 4 ounces sherry 
wine and 1 drachm dilute muriatic acid; 
pour this on a filter and pass 12 ounces more 
sherry wine through it. Each fluid ounce 
contains 10 grains pepsine. (Newark P. A.) 

4727. Aromatic Elixir. Tuke 4 
drachms orange peel, 2 drachms coriander 
seed, 24 drachins angelica seed, and 1 drachm 
cochineal. Pulverize and percolate with 12 
ounces deodorized alcohol and 10 ounces wa- 
ter, Add 5 ounces glycerine and 6 ounces 
This is a pleasant 


tea-spoonful 3 or 4 times a day. (Prussian) vehicle for administering nauseous remedies. 


Ph.) 

4718. Elixir of Pepsine. Dissolve 1 
part by weight starchy pepsine in 8 parts wa- 
ter ; filter the solution, aud add 3 parts elixir 


(Newark P. A.) 

4728. Elixir of Valerianate of Am- 
monia, Dissolve 96 grains valerianate of 
almonia in 4 ounces water, and add it to 6 
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teiture composed of 6 drachms syrup of’ then add the other ingredients, with a suff- 
orange peel, 2 drachms tineture of prickly cient quantity of caramel to impart a brown- 
ash, aad 4 ounce each of fluid extract of ish shade to the mixture, and filter througa 
vanilla and compound tincture of cardamoms. paper. 
Each drachm contains 2 grains valerianate of, 4735. McMunn’s Elixir of Opium. 
ammonia. The following receipt is said to have been 
4729. Elixir of Taraxacum. Take of found among the effects of the late Dr. Chil- 
taraxacum root, 6 ounces (or fluid extract of! ton: Take 5 pounds of Turkey opium, cut in 
taraxacum, 6 ounces); liquorice root, 1 ounce; | small pieces and dried, and put it into a large 
simple syrup, 24 pints. The dry ingredients, strong glass jar with a wide mouth, and pour 
must be reduced to a suitable degree of fine-|on it sulphuric ether enough to a little more 
ness for percolation. Moisten the powder! than cover it; then stop the jar tight with a 
with 6 ounces alcohol diluted with twice its| glass stopper, to prevent its evaporation; set it 
bulk of water, then pack in a conical perco- | away in a cool pe and stir it daily with a 
lator and pour on of the aleohol and water] stick, so that all the lumps may be broken. 
mixture until 64 pints are obtained, then add| At the end of a week drain off the ether, and 
the syrup and mix them. again pour on as much more, and repeat stir- 
4730. Chloroform Elixir. Take 14|ring it every day for a week longer, when it 
ounces each chloroform, tincture of opium, | may be drained off as before. Then stop the 
tincture of camphor, and aromatic spirit of|jar tight, and lay it down on its side, so that 
ammonia; 20 drops oil of cinnamon, and 2/all the ether that accumulates near its mouth 
ounces brandy. Thix is an excellent mixture | may be drained off, and repeat doing so until 
for colic. Dose, 4 fluid drachm. the opium is all dry. Then expose it to the 
4731. Mynsicht’s Elixir of Vitriol. | open air fora few days. The sulphuric ether 
This elixir is also known by the name of acid | extracts from the opium the narcotine which 
aromatic tinciuare. Take cinnamon, 2 ounces; | is its most deleterious principle, and also de- 
lesser cardamoms, cloves, galanga root, and|prives it of its peculiar noxious odor, so that 
ginger, of each § ounce; sulphuric acid (spe-; the elixir will not smell of it thereafter. Now 
cific gravity 1.845), 1 drachm; rectified spirit, | to free the opium of the smell of the ether, 
(specific gravity .897 to .900),2 pounds. Mix | and to extract its valuable medicinal principles, 
the acid and spirit, and pour them on the | boil it In water, as follows: Pour into a tin 
other ingredients reduced to a coarse powder; | boiler 4 gallons pure soft water, and when hot. 
macerate for 8 days in a close vessel, with | (but not boiling), put in the opium, when a 


frequent agitation, then press it out and strain. | great ebullition will take 


It should be of a brownish-red color. 
sian Ph.) Another formula directs as follows: 
Take sweet flag root, and galanga root, of 
each 1 ounce; ginger, cinnamon, cloves, and 
nutmeg, of cach 3 drachms; lemon peel, 4 
druachms; white sugar, 3 ounces; proof spirit, 
2 pounds; dilute sulphuric acid, 3) ounces. 
Maccrate for 6 days, then press and filter, so 
as to make 27 ounces. (-fustrian Ph.) 

4732, Elixir of Valerianate of Am- 
monia. Extract of valerian, 2 scruples; 
fluid extract of valerian, 2 fluid drachms; wa- 
ter, 7 fluid ounces. Dissolve the extract in 
the fluid extract and water, filter, and add 
Valeriunate of ammonia, 2 drachins; orange- 
flower water and simple syrup. of each 4 
fluid onnee. Dose, a tea-spoontul. 

4733, Goddard’s Elixir of Valerianate 
of Ammonia. Vualerianic acid (from the 
root), 6 fluid drachms; carbonie acid water, 8 
fluid ounces; red Curagea cordial, 20° fluid 
ounces; orange-flower water, 8 fluid ounces ; 
mucilage of gum-arabic, 2 fluid ounces.  Sat- 
urate the valerianic acid with suthcient car- 
bonate of ammonia diluted with the carbonic 
acid water, then add it to the flavoring ingre- 
dients and mucilage, and filter. Dose, a tea- 
spoonful. 

4734. Moore’s Elixir of Valerianate 
of Ammonia. Take of valerianic acid, 1 
fluid ounce; distilled water, 24 fluid ounces ; 
inoedorous alcohol, 12) fluid) ounces; simple 
syrup, 12 fluid ounces; peach water, 8 fluid 
ounces; saturated tincture of red saunders, 4 
fluid drachms; saturated tincture of recent | 
orange peel, 1 fluid ounce; oil of bitter al- 
monds, 5 minis; aud oil of sweet orange, 20 
minims. Mix the valerianie acid and the 
distilled water, and a sufficient quantity of 


carbonate of ammonia to saturate the acid; 


ad 


lace, which is 


(Prus- | owing to the evaporation of the ether. Then let 


it boil 10 or 12 minutes, occasionally stirring 
it, so that the lumps of opium may be all 
broken and dissolved. Then set it away till 
the next day, when it should be strained 
through a cloth strainer, and if there be not 
4 gallons of the solution, pour on the residue 
of opium boiling water enough to make that 
quantity when it 1s strained and clear. When 
in the state of watery solution, it is better to 
be kept in stone crocks that will hold about 
2 or 3 gallons each, and in a cool place; after 
standing 5 or 6 days the clear solution should 
he carefwly dipped off into a large tin can. 
The skimmings and dregs should be strained, 
and when clear put with the other. To this 4 
gallons of watery solution, add 5§ gallons al- 
cohol and stir the mixture thoroughly; then 
cover the can tight, so as to prevent evapora- 
tion. After standing a few days, the clear 
elixir may be carefully dipped off into another 
can, and the dregs at the bottom strained, 
and, when clear, poured into the other. After 
standing undisturbed for a few weeks it will 
be fit to use. It will be equivalent to lauda- 
nun, both in its strength and the size of its 
dose, 

4736. Compound Elixir of Taraxa- 
cum, As prepared by Mr. Candidus for Dr. 
Cochran, of Mobile. Reduce the following 
ingredients to a moderately fine powder: 6 
ounces taraxacum root, 4 ounces wild cherry 
bark, 1 ounce gentian root, 2 ounces orange 
peel, L ounce cinnamon, I ounce coriander seed, 
2 drachms each anise, caraway and cardamom 
seeds, and Lounce liquorice root, Dilute sufti- 
cient alcohol with twice its bulk of water, and 
moisten the powdered ingredients with & 
ounces of it, pack in a conical percolator ane 
displace 64 pints with the diluted alecoha:, 
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Add to this 2% pints simple syrup. Dose, | lastly, add6 pounds finest white sugar broken 
from 4 tol ounce. This elixir is an excellent | up into small lumps, but perfectly free from 
vehicle for quinine, the taste of which it com-| dust and dirt. hen dissolved, put the in- 
pletely destroys. fusion into clean, stoppered green glass bot- 
4737. Squibb’s Ammonio-Pyrophos- |tles, and keep it from the light in a cool place. 
phate of Iron. Take of pyrophosphate of; Product very superior. 
soda, 4 parts by weight; solution of tersulphate| Or: Take rose leaves, acid, and cold water, 
of iron, 8 parts; citric acid, 2 parts; waterof|as last, mix, and infuse for 48 hours in a 
ammonia, 62 parts. Dissolve the eT ee: clean, covered, earthenware vessel, then press 
phate of soda (which ia prepared by rst drying | out the liquid with the hands, filter, and add 
and then calcining common phosphate of soda) | the sugar as before. Product very fine, and, 
in 60 parts water by means of heat; cool the | keeps well. In employing the first formula, 
solution to 50° Fahr. and filter it into a bottle | care should be taken that the utensils be per- 
of the capacity of 250 parts. Then add the so- | fectly clean, especially the press, and earthen- 
lution of tersulphate of iron (see No. 4816),| ware glazed with lead should be avoided. 
shake the mixture well, fill the bottle up with} The pressing should also be conducted as 
water, again agitate it, and xet it aside for 24 | rapidly as possible, to avoid the color being 
hours to settle. Decant the clear liquid from |injured by the iron, though clean iron does 
the precipitate by means of a syphon, and re- | not readily injure infusion of roses before the 
peat the washing and decantation twice. Then | addition of the acid. Should not the infusion 
our the precipitate upon a strainer, drain it| filter quite clear through paper, the addition 
or 24 hours and transfer to a tarred porcelain | of the whites of 2 or 3 eggs, diluted with 2 or 
basin. Upon the citric acid, contained in a/3 ounces of water, followed by violent agita- 
suitable vessel, pour the solution of ammonia, | tion of the liquid for a few minutes, and re- 
a little at a time, with constant stirring, till; pose for 1 or 2 hours, will usually render it 
the crystals are dissolved and the acid accu-| fine, when it may either be decanted or fil- 
rately saturated. Then add this solution to; tered should it require it. It will now pass 
the precipitate in the basin, and apply heat. {rapidly through ordinary filtering paper, and 
Stir the mixture constantly till perfectly dis- | at once run clear. 
solved, and evaporate the solution to 24 parts;| 4740. Elixir of Vitriol. Called also 
then filter through paper. Finally pour the | aromatic sulphuric acid. In order that elixir 
solution upon plates, dry the salt by a mod- | of vitriol may be miscible with water without 
erate heat, and keepit in well-closed bottles. | precipitation, aromatics of an oleo-resinous 
The yield is a little more than 74 parts. The|nature cannot be used. Add gradually 3 
salt ix delicuescent, in the fonn of pale yellow- | troy ounces sulphuric acid to 4 pint acohel 
ish green scales. ; and pour 1 fluid ounce boiling water on 2 
4738. Ammonio-Ferric Alum. This} drachms red rose leaves; when both liquids 
elegant styptic remedy has recently been; have become cool, add 1 fluid ounce fluid ex- 
much prescribed, especially in leucorrheea; it is | tract of orange-peel, and add alcohol enough 
made as follows: Take of crystallized protosul-|to make the whole up to 18 fluid ounces. 
phate of iron, 8 ounces; sulphuric acid, 7 fluid | Mix and filter. Elixir of vitriol thus prepared 
drachms; nitric acid, 14 fluid ounces; sulphate | has a pleasant aromatic odor and flavor, and 
of ammonia, 18 drachins. Boil the sulphate|the beautiful red color of the rose leaves, 
of iron in 2 pints water and add to it the sul-| heightened by the presence of the acid. It is 
phuric acid; when dissolved, add the nitric; miscible with water without turbidity, and a 
acid gradually, boiling for a minute or two) specimen, after long Keeping, bas deposited 
after each addition, until the nitric acid ceases | but a trace of sediment. 
to produce a black color; boil violently, to| 4741. Alcoholized Sulphuric Acid. 
separate deutoxide of nitrogen, and reduce | To3 parts rectified spirits, add, very gradually, 
the hquid to about one half, then add the sul-|1 part sulphuric acid. It is usually colored 
phate of ammonia and a little sulphuric acid, by letting it stand over a little cochineal. 
and set it aside to crystallize. Wash thecrys-|Its properties are internally refrigerant, ex- 
tals thoroughly in a little cold water to which |ternally caustic. As a refrigerant, it is 
a small portion of sulphuric acid bas been) administered in doses of ¢ fluid drachm to 1 
added. This salt is in elegant violet-tinted | pint water. 
crystals. Its peculiar merit consists in its| 4742. Cantharidal Collodion. Take 8 
marked astringency without the stimulating|troy ounces finely powdered — cantharides, 
properties of some of this class of salts. It] press it finmly in a of lindvical percolator, and 
1s easily assimilated when taken internally. ae on it 1} pints stronger ether. When 15 
Dose, 3 to 6 grains, and while it controls, fluid ounces have passed, set the liquid aside 
excessive discharges, is often useful in cor-|in a close vessel, and continue percolation 
recting their cause. Though called an alum, | with stronger alcohol until 4 pint more liquid 
this salt contains no alumina; it is similar to|is obtained. Set this last aside to evaporate 
the double sulphate of potassa and iron, | spontaneously until reduced to 1 fluid ounce; 
which is called iron alum, but is more ite nix it with the reserved liquid. Next 
soluble. add 100 grains dry collodion cotton (see nect 
4739. Concentrated Infusion of| receipt), and agitate until dissolved. (U.S. 
Roses. Rose petals or leaves, 3 pounds; | Ph.) 
boiling water, 2 gallons; infuse 2 hours, with}; 4743. To Prepare Gun Cotton for 
constamt agitation, then press out the liquor) Colodion. To 10 troy ounces nitrate of po- 
ina very clean tincture press, strain through | tassa, add 15$ troy ounces sulphuric acid, and 
flannel or a hair sieve, add diluted sulphuric} stir until uniformly mixed. When cooled 
weid, 24 fluid ounces, agitate well, and filter; below 122° Fahr., add § troy ounce cotton, 
through paper supported ob coarse muslin 5 freed from impurities, stirring with a glass 
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rod; cover the vessel closely, and, after stand- | with diluted alcohol (1 part alcohol to 2 af 
ing 24 hours, transfer the cotton to a larger! water) until the root is perfectly exhausted, 
vessel, and wash it, first with cold water until! evaporate the resulting product over a water- 
the washings cease to have an acid taste, and | bath until it is of nearly the required consist- 


then wash with boiling water. Press it) as 


dry as possible with the hand, pack it tightly | 


in a conical ee and pour on it 


ence of a good extract, then mix the pow- 
dered resinous portion, while the finid is still 
warn, aud stir constantly until cold. In this 


stronger alcobol until the remaining water is} way the resin is intimately and = smoothly 


displaced. Lastly, press it as dry as possible 
with the hand. The cotton thus prepared, 
and dried at a temperature of 212°, weighs 
336 grains. 

4744. To Prepare Collodion. Mix 21 
fluid ounces stronger ether with 6 fluid oun- 
ees stronger alcohol ina suitable bottle, add 
the quantity of moist prepared cotton (as pre- 
pared in the preceding receipt), and shake 
occasionally until dissolved. 

4745. Morphia Collodion. Collodion, 
30 parts; muriate of morphia, 1 part. Ap- 
plied to the affected parts in obstinate neu- 
ralyia. 

4746. To Administer Hydrate of 
Chloral. Physicians should prescribe only - 
the crystals, and should) be very certain that 
they are pure. The taste of hydrate of chloral 
is quite unpleasant, but orange-jmce com. | 
pletely covers it, and so does peppermint | 
water or essence of peppermint. Tf taken im: 
aqueous solution, let the patient be directed 
to suck the juice of an orange immediately 
after swallowing the dose, or mix with the’ 
solution a little peppermint water, with svrnp 
of tolu. The following Is a good formula: 
Take chloral hydrate, 1 drachm; peppermint 


ond 


mixed with the extractive portion ; is much 
more readily rubbed down with aqueous solu- 
tions, and contains all the active ingredients 
of the root ; but, however carefully prepared, 
change of temperature is liable to separate the 
resin more or Jess from the extract. 

4751. Procter’s Alcoholic Extract of © 
Arnica. Take arnica flowers, 12. ounces, 
troy; alcohol, 3 pints; water, 1 pint. Mix 
the alcohol and water, and pour 2 pints of the 
mixture over the arnica, previously finely 
bruised. Allow it to stand for 48 hours, pack 
it firmly in a percolator, and pour on the re- 


‘mainder of the mixture until 3 pints are ob- 


tuned, Evaporate this tincture in a water- 
bath (or still) il reduced to a soft resimous 


extract. 

4752. Medicated Oils. These are pre- 
vared by tnfusion or decoction, The bruised 
Ingredients are either simply digested in 2 to 
4 tines their weight of olive oil for some 
days, or they are gently boiled in it: until 
they become dry and crisp, care being taken 
that the heat towards the end of the process 
is not greater than that of boiling water. As 
scon as either process is complete, the oil is 
allowed to drain from the ingredients, which 


water, ¢ ounce; syrup tolu, § ounce; water, may be, if necessary, submitted to the action 
2 ounces. Dose, from 4 ounce to 2 ounces, as of a press. The product. is usually strained 
may be required, The mixture should not be through flannel or a hair sieve while. still 
prepared in large quantities, nor be kept for warm, and. after standing a week or 10 days 
any length of time, bto settle, the clear portion is deeanted from 


4747. Improved Formula for Chalk 
Mixture. ‘To obviate unpleasant and dan- 
gerous souring of Chalk mixture as commonly 
prepared, glycerine may be substituted tor the 
rugar, according to the following formula: 
Take of prepared chalk and glyecerme, of ¢ach- 
4 ounce; pure gaunt acacia, 2 drachms ; ¢hina- 
"hon water and pure water, of each 4 ounces. 
Rub well together until thoroughly mixed. 
This mixture will Keep during a whole suim- | 
mer. The glycerine exerts a positively sooth- | 
ing effect upon the bowels, as well as in some” 
degree arresting fermentation. 

4748. Phosphorated Ether. Jisxolve) 
2 vrains phosphorus in 4 drach oif of pepper- 
mint; when dissolved add sulphuric ether, 4 
Auid ounce; mix well. Dose, 2 to 6 drops. 
This was recommended by Augustin in epi- 
lepsy, paralysis, and other like nervous affec-) 
hons, 

4749. Compound Spirit of Ether. 
This preparation is known by the name of) 
Hotfmannws Anodyne, and consists of & pint! 
ether, 1 pint alcohol, and 6° fluid) drachms 
ethereal oil. 

4750. Moore's Extract of Black Co- 
hosh. Moisten black cohosh = reot) (black 
stake-root, or cimicifuga racemosa) i No. ad 
powder, with 95 per cent. alcohol, and pack 
closely ina displacer; add gradually more of 
the aleohol until the resinous portion is ex- 
hausted; evaporate the alcohohe saa to 
dryness, powder the product end pass it 
through a fine sieve. 


Proceed to displace | 


the dregs. Green plants are usually employed 
for this purpose, but in many cases the dried 
plants, reduced to powder, and digested for 6 
or 8 hours in the oil at the heat of bot water, 
with frequent agitation, yield a much more 
valuable product. These oils are nearly all 
employed as external applications only. 

The oil is obtained trom the following, in 
the green state: Ralsam apple, the seeds 
first taken out; belladonna leaves; elder 
flowers; fox glove leaves; garden night- 
shade leaves ; fox glove Jeaves; garlic; hem- 
lock Jeaves; henbane leaves; juniper berries, 
erushed; white lilies; poison oak leaves; 
roses, the petals of the flowers ; fresh rue; St. 
John’s wort flowers; fresh tobacco Jeaves. 

Others are used dry, and reduced to pow- 
der, such as: Cantharides (Spanish flies); cap- 
sicums; dried chamomile flowers; fenugreek 
seeds; marsh-mallow root; mudar bark ; 
opitun; pellitory root; black pepper, &e. 


edicated Waters. These 

are aqueous solutions of different sub- 

stances for medicmal and other purposes, 

The methods of preparing them generally 

require special arrangements to dissolve the 

oils, ke. otherwise msoluble mm water. (See 
No, L070, fe.) 

4754. Camphor Water. Pulverize 120 

grains campley ia a mortar with 40 minis 
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aleohol; triturate it first with 4 troy ounce 
carbonate of magnesia, then with 2 pints dis- 
tilled water, added gradually. Filter through 
paper. (U.S. Ph.) 

4755. Bitter Almond Waiter. Riuh16 
minims oil of bitter almonds with 1 drachm 
earbonate of magnesia, adding 2 pints wa- 


ter gradually. Filter through paper. (U.S. 
Ph. . 
756. Cinnamon Water. Treat 3 


fluid drachm oil of cinnamon in the same 
manner asin the last receipt. Or, by distilling 
18 troy ounces coarsely powdered cinnamon 
in 16 pints water, preserving only the first 3 
pints of the distillate. (0. 8. Ph.) 

4757. Fennel Water. Treat 4 fluid 
drachm oil of fennel in the same way as last 
receipt. Or, by distillation from = fennel in 
cvarse powder, (CO. 8S. Ph.) 

4758. Peppermint Water. Same as 
last, using 4 fail drachm oil of peppermint, 
or 18 troy ounces peppermint. CO. S. Ph.) 

4759. Spearmint Water. Same as 
last, from oil of spearmint. 

4760. Lime Water. Tako of lime, 2 
ounces; distilled water, 2 quarts. Slack the 
lime with a little of the water; pour on the 
remainder of the water and stir them to- 
gether; then immediately cover the vessel 
and let it rest for 4 hours. Keep the solution, 
with the undissolved lime, in glass-stoppered 
bottles, and when wanted for use, pour off 
the clear liquor. Tt is an anti-acid tonic, kills 
worms, and frees the bowels from slimy and 
morbific matter. It promotes digestion; it is 
Valuable in looseness, scrofula, diabetes, and 
whites. Mixed with a decoction of Peruvian 
bark, it wonderfully strengthens the debilita- 
ted. and those threatened with atrophy. 

4761. JVobelia Water. Lobelia leaves 
and capsules, or powder, 1 ounce; boiling 
water, 4 pint; brandy, ¢ pint. Infuse a week. 
Good for sore and inflamed eyes, erysipelas, 
ringworms, &¢. 

4762. Fever Drink. The juice of a 
lemon; creain of tartar, 1 tea-spoonful; wa- 
ter, L pint. Sweeten with loaf sugar. 
the patient is thirsty, let him drink freely. 

4763. Saline Mixture. Take fresh 
lemon jaice, 14 ounces; carbonate of potassa, 
1 drachim; white sugar, 3 drachins; pure wa- 
ter, 12 ounces; essence of peppermint, 30 
drops, Mix. A tea-cupful to be taken often 
in inflanmmatory fevers and sore throat. 

4764. Tar Water. Take of tar, 2 pints; 
water, I gallon. Mix, by stirring them with 
& wooden rod for a quarter of an hour, and, 
after the tar has subsided, strain the liquor, 
and keep it in well-corked-phials, Tar-water 
should have the color of white wine, and an 
empyreumatic taste. It is frequently used 
ax a remedy in chronic bronchitis. It acts as 
a stimulant, raising the pulse and increasing 
the discharge by the skin and kidneys. It 
may be drunk to the extent of a pint or two 
in the course of a day. 

4765. Tar Water. M. Magnes Lahens 
suggests a method of preparing this water, 
which is more expeditions and convenient 
than the plan commonty followed. He mixes 
the tar with sand, previously washed and 
dried, throws the mixture into a percolator, 
and shakes the instrument gently to secure 
proper adjustment of the mixture, Water is 


” 


When. 


ASF 


‘then poured on, the first part of the filtrate i: 


rejected, and the latter portion is kept for use. 
» He uses $ ounce tar and 26 ounces of sand to 
obtain 2 pints of the medicated water, which 
‘corresponds in streugth with that of the Paris 
codex, 
| 4766. Camphor Water. Take } ounce 
of camphor and enclose it with a glass marble 
in a muslin bag; put. this into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, such a one“as is used for preserved 
fruit. . Now fill up the bottle with water that 
Chas boiled afew mninutes and has been allowed 
‘to become cold. The glass marble is used to 
keep the camphor from floating, which it 
otherwise would do. After about 3 days the 
water will become saturated with the camphor, 
and may be poured off as required. A wine- 
elasstul is a dose. It is very useful as an 
‘anti-spasmodie in hysterie and nervous affec- 
tions. 

4767. Barley Water. Washaway with 
cold water all extraneous matter from 2 oun- 
ces pearl barley; then boil for a short time in 
4 pint water, throw this away, and boil the 
parboiled barley in 4 pints water down to 2 
pints, and strain. 

4768. Distilled Water. Take 10 gual- 
lons of spring water; distill it, rejecting the 
first quart that comes over, and preserving 
the next 3 gallons of the remainder. 


olutions. In pharmacy, a solution 

consists of water in which a certain 
fixed quantity of a soluble substance has 
“been dissolved. (See No, 29). 
| 4770. Solution of Acetate of Mor- 
phia. Mix 4 drachms acetate of morphia 
; with 15 drops acetic acid, 1 pint distilled wa- 
ter, and 4 pint proof spirit. Dose, from 5 to 


20 drops. 
4771. Solution of Sulphate of Mor- 
‘phia, Dissolve 1 prain suiphate of morphia 


(in L tluid ounce distilled water. Dose, 1 tea- 
spoonful, used in the same cases as opium 
4772. Compound Solution of Alum. 

Rub together 1 ounce each alum and sulphate 
of zinc; dissolve in 3 pints boiling water. If 
necessary, filter, This is detergent and 
astringent, and is used as a lotion for old ulcers, 
‘excoriatious &c.; and, largely diluted with wa- 
iter, as an eve-wash and injection, 
| 4773. Solution of Ammonio-Nitrate 
of Silver, Dissolve 44 grains pure crvstal- 
lized nitrate of silver in 1 fluid ounce distilled 
water; add gradually ammonia water until 
the precipitate at first thrown down is very 
nearly, but not entirely, redissolved. This 
solution is used as a test for arsemous acid, 
am combination with which it forms a yellow 
precipitate, arsenite of silver. 

- 4774, Solution of Chloride of Bar- 
ium, Dissolve] drachm chloride of barium 
in 1 fluid ounce water, and filter the solution, 
Dose, 5 drops, gradually inereased to 10 or 12 
drops, 2 or 3 times a day, for scrofula, scir- 
rhous affections, and worms, Is used external- 
lv. largely diluted, as a lotion in scrofulous oph- 
thalmia: also as atest for sniphurie acid and 
the soluble sulphates, in contact with which it 

makes a heavy white precipitate, insoluble 

iin either hydrochloric or nitric acid, It Ww 
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said to detect the presence of yo)aq part of 
sulphuric acid. 

775. Solution of Diacetate of Lead 
—sometimes called Extract of Lead. Boil 27 
ounces acetate of lead, and 16 ounces finely : 
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4784. Liquor of Potassa; Solution 
of Potash; Soft-Soap Lye. Take 1 gallon 
boiling distilled water; use sufficient of this to 
slack 8 ounces recently burnt Jime in an 
earthen vessel; in the remainder cf the wa- 


powdered litharge, in 3 quarts water for $ anjter dissolve 15 ounces carbonate of potassa, 


hour, constantly stirring; then add sufficient 
distilled water to make up 3 quarts. If re- 

uired, filter, and keep in a closed vessel. 
hhis solution is almost the same in strength 
and preparation as the solution of subacetute 
of lead of the U. S. Pharmacopceia. 

4776. Goulard’s Water or Lotion. 
Mix 14 fluid drachms diacetate of lead with 2 
fluid drachins proof spirits and 1 pint distilled 
water. This lotion is sedative, refrigerant, 
and astringent. This is the dilute solution of 
diacetate (or subacetate) of lead. 

4777. Donovan’s Arsenic and Mer- 
cury Solution. Triturate 6 grains finely | 
powdered pure arsenic, 16 grains pure mer- 
cury, and 505 grains pure iodine, with 4 
fluid drachm alcohol, until dry; then add 
gradually 8 fluid ounces water, trituratin 
constantly ; heat the mixture in a flask unti 
it begins to boil, and, when cold and filtered, 
add sutlicient water to make up to 8 fluid 
ounces 6 fluid drachms. Dose 10 to 30 drops, 
2 or 3 times aday, soon after a meal, for scaly 
skin diseases, 

4778. Standard Solution of Chloride | 
of Calcium. Dissolve carefully 2 grains 
pure carbonate of lime in a little pure hydro- 
chloric acid; evaporate the solution to dry- 
ness, and dissolve the residuum in 1 pint pure 
water, This forms the standard solution of 
16° of hardness. 1 measure of this solution 
mixed with 15 of water constitutes a solution 
of 1° of hardness ; 2 measures of it with 14 of 
water make a solution of 2° of hardness &ce. 
This solution is the standard used in testing 
the hardness of water. 

4779. Solution of Iodide of Potas- 
sium, Dissolve 10 grains jodide of potas- 
sium and 5 grains iodine in 1 pint water. 
Dose, 2 to6 grains in the usual case where 
iodine is employed, 

4780. Solution of Chloride of Cal- 
cium. Dissolve 4 ounces fused (or 8 ounces , 
erystallized) chloride of calcium, in 12 ounces 
water, and filter. Dose from 10 drops to 2 
drachms, for serofulous tumors, «e.; also 
used as a test for sulphuric acid, in contact 
with which it throws down a white precipi-- 
tate insoluble in nitric acid. 

4781. Solution of Sulphate of Mor- 

hia. Dissolye 16 gruins sulphate of mor- 
phia in 4 drops dilute sulphuric acid, 1 fluid 
ounce water, and 1 fluid drachm rectified | 
spirit. Dose, 5 to 10 drops. 

4782. Solution of Nitrate of Baryta. 
Dissolve 4 grains nitrate of baryta in &0 
grains water, This is used in the same man- 
ner as chloride of barium (see No, 4774) for 
testing sulphurie acid, with the same results, 

4783. Solution of Nitrate of Silver. 
Dissolve 1 drachm erystals of nitrate of silver 
in 1 fluid ounce distilled water. It mmst be 
protected from the action of light. This is_ 
employed as atest for soluble chlorides, any. 
of which, slightly acidulated with nitrie acid, 
will give a white, curdy precipitate (chloride 
of silver) when brought in contact with dilu- 
ted uitrate of silver. 


{ 


preserved in a stoppered bottle. 


and add the slacked lime. Cork the mixture 
closely in a vessel, and shake it frequently un- 
til cold, then allow it to settle and-decant the 
clear liquid into clean, well-stoppered green- 
lass bottles. Liquor of potassa is antacid, 
iuretic, and resolvent. In indigestion, acid 
eructations, heartburn, &c., it may be taken 
with great benefit. It neutralizes the acid, 
and counteracts the morbid tendency of the 
stomach to acid secretion. Dose, 10 aN a 
gradually increased to 40. It is powerfully 
poisonous, and should be greatly diluted in 
anything not acidulous. When pure, it does 
not effervesce with acids, nor give a precipi- 
tate with lime-water, or with a solution of 
oxalate of ammonia. (See No. 101). 

4785. Liquor of Soda; Solution of 
Soda; Soda Lye; Hard-Soap Lye; &c. 
The proportions are, crystallized carbonate of 
soda, 32 ounces (troy); recent quicklime, 9 
ounces (troy); boiling water, 1 gallon; the 
lime being slacked with a little of the water. 
The product is stated tw have specific gravity 
1.061, and to contain about 5 per cent. of 
pure caustic soda. The process by which 
the above is made is similar to that noticed 
under “Liquor of Potassa.” The test of its 
purity, and uses, are also the same. (See Nos. 
4784 and 102.) 

4786. Solution of Chloride of Lime. 
This solution, usually called bleaching liquor, 
is prepared of 1 part chloride of lime to 10 
parts of distilled water (both by weight). 
That is, 2 ounces to the pint, or 1 pound to 
the gallon. This is the ordinary strength of 
that of the shops; but in that which is sold 
as Concentrated Solution of Chloride of Lime, 
the proportions are usually 3 parts of the 
chloride to 20 of water. That is, 14 pounds 
per gallon. The British Pharmacopeia di- 
rects the chloride to be triturated with the 
water in a wedgwood-ware or porcelain mor- 
tar, and having transferred the whole to a 
stoppered bottle, to be well shaken, several 
times, for the space of 3 hours; lastly, the 
solution is to be filtered through muslin, and 
The rpecific 
gravity of that of the Pharmacop cea is 1.035. 
On the large scale, the ingredients are usually 
placed in a carboy, or a stone-ware bottle, 
which they will only $ or % fill, and, after 
being corked or bunged close, agitated fre- 
quently for a day or two. A cork or bun 
of bees’-wax or gutta-percha should be us 
for the purpose, unless the vessel is a stop- 
pered one. After repose for 2 or 3 days, the 
clear portion is decanted through a funnel 
choked with crushed glass into bottles. The 
last should be closely corked (preferably stop- 
pered), and kept in a cool and dark place. 
Nothing metalhe should be allowed to come 
in contact with it. (See No. 104.) A better 
plan of filtering the above is as follows: The 
neck of the funnel should be choked with 
some fragments of broken glass, over which 
a layer of smaller ones should be placed, and, 
over all, a thick layer of coarsely powdered 
glass, This is all the filtration necessary, apd 
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is much superior to that ordered in the Phar-'should be stirred occasionally with a glass 
macopeia, as the contact with the muslin, rod; andy when the solution is complete, 
and the longer exposure, weaken the solution. ' allow it to repose for 48 hours. Then Vinate 
The U.S. Pharmacopwia directs the solution with twice its weight of soft water, adding 
of chloride of lime to be prepared by mixing this also very gradually, to prevent heating. 
12 troy ounces muriatic acid with § pint dis-. This precaution is necessary to prevent partial 
tilled water; graduaily adding 6 troy ounces ‘decomposition of the indigo, which would 
marble in small pieces. Towards the close of, result in the formation of sulphurous acid 
the effervesence, apply a gentle heat, and,!and indigo green. This is the sulphate of 
when the action has ceased, pour off the | indigo or liquid blue of trade. This solution 
clear liquid, and evaporate to dryness. Dis- | is preferably prepared by using 5 parts fuming 
solve the residue in 14 times its weight of sulphuric acid instead of the 8 parts oil of 
distilled water, and filter through paper. | Vitriol. (See No. 93.) 

4787. Solution of Chloride of Potash.| 4792. Solution of Carbonate of Am- 
This solution is also Known as Javelle’s Bleach-, monia, This is prepared by dissolving 1 
ing Liquid ; Eau de Javelle, &c. Thisis best! part sublimed carbonate of ammonia in 3 
made by passing gascous chlorine into a solu- | parts water, and adding 1 part ammonin- 
tion of 1 part of carbonate of potash in 10 water. Used in chemical analyses, and as 
parts of water, until the gas ceases to bea very delicate test for the presence of lime, 


absorbed. It may also be made by adding 
a solution of carbonato of potash to a solution 


of chloride of lime, with agitation, as long As | 


from a solution of which it forms a white pre- 
cipitate soluble in nitrie or hydrochlorie acid. 


4793. Solution of Sulphuretted Hy- 


& precipitate forms; the liquid being after- drogen. Pass sulphuretted hydrogen gas 


wards decanted or filtered. These processes 

are precisely similar to that for the soda solu- 

tion, an equivalent portion of carbonate of 
otash being used. (See Nos. 4788, &c. 
4788. Solution of Chloride of Soda. 


Also variously called Solution of Chlorinated | 
Soda; Solution of Hypochlorite of Soda; takes ub 
¢ 


Labarraque’s Disinfecting Fluid; Eau de 
Labarraque, Take of crystallized carbonate 
of soda, 12 ounces avoirdupois; distilled wa- 
ter, 1 Imperial quart; dissolve, and pass 
through tho solution the chlorine evolved 
from a mixture of common salt, 4 ounces; 
binoxide of manganese, 3 ounces; sulphuric 

sid, 24 fluid ounces, previously diluted with 
3 fluid ounces water, heated im a retort to- 


gether, and the gas purified by passing through | 


a wash bottle containing 5 ounces water, be- 
fore it enters the soda solution. 

4789. Solution of Chloride of Soda. 
To a solution of chloride of line (formed of 
chloride of lime, 4 pound; water, 3 pints), 
add a solution of carbonate of soda (formed 
of carbonate of soda, crystallized, 7 ounces ; 
water, 1 pint), and, after agitation for about 
10 ininutes, decant or filter, and preserve the 
filtrate in a well-stoppered bottle, and in a 
cool and dark place. This is the formula of 
the Dublin Pharmacopewia, and often more 
convenient than the preceding one. A writer 
in Boettger’s Notizblatt recommends that in 

reparing this solution from chloride of lime, 

igarbonate of seda be used in place of sal- 
soda. There is no question but that the pre- 
cipitate will be much less bulky, and more of 
the liquid will be recovered in @ concentrated 
form by decantation, 

4790. Solution of Ammonio-Sul- 
phate of Copper. Dissolve 1 drachm of 
the ammonio-sulphate in 1 pint water, and 
filter. This is stimulant and detergent. Ap- 
pase as a lotion to indolent ulcers; and, 
urgely diluted, to remove specks on the 
cornea, Also used as a test for arsenical 
compounds, with which it throws down 4 
green precipitate. 

4791. Solution of Indigo. Place a 
stone-ware vessel containing 8 parts oil of 
vitriol in a tub of very cold water; add 1 part 
fine powdered indigo very gradually, to pre- 
vent the mixture from heating, The mixture 


through cold distilled water, recently boiled 
until it will absorb no more. Keep in sm 
bottles securely stoppered. 

4794. Solution of Santonin. The in- 
solubility of santonin in water impairs its 
utility as a vermifuge. Water, cold or warm, 
the merest trace. Chloroform, ab- 
solute alcohol, the strongest acetic acid, tur- 
pentine, hot olive oil, and hot glycerine, are 


‘the only simple fluids that dissolve any ap- 


-preciable quantity. But it separates from the 
oil and glycerine on cooling; and water add- 


‘ed to the other solutions produces the same 


result. By the use of the following formula, 
however, a useful and effective solution may 
be obtained. Put 20 grains bicarbonate of 
soda and 3 ounces distilled water into a flask; 
keep the liquid near the boiling peint and 
add 12 grains santonin, finely powdered, 
‘about 2 grains at a time, until the whole has 
dissolved, Solution is effected in about half 
an hour, during which time the water is re- 
duced to 2 ounces, or, if not, may be reduced 
‘to that bulk, when 1 ounce will contain a full 
,dose—6 grains of santonin, The solution is 
bright and permanent, strongly alkaline, free 
from odor and taste, except that of carbon- 
ate cf soda. Carefully neutralized with acetic 
sacid, an equatly bright and permanent solu- 
tion is formed. Both may be diluted to any 
extent with hot or cold water without impair- 
ing the solution of santonin. The whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the santonin is pre- 
Cipitated in its) original form of egloiess 
rectangular plates, with bevelled edges, im. 
mediately by mineral acids, and after some 
hours by excess of acetic acid. 

4795. Miscible Copaiba. Mix trans- 
parent balsam of copaiba with half its volume 
of strong liquid of potassa of double strength. 
Different samples often require slightly dif- 
ferent quantities of the solution of potassa; it 
is therefore best to mix them gradually and 
eantiously together. Should the mixture be 
opaque, a little more of one or other of the 
ingredients, as the case may be, will render 
it clear. No heat should be used. This arti- 
cle is miscible with water, with which it 
forms a kind of milk; and, from containing 
all the volatile oil of the copaiba, is a very 
valuable preparation. Its activity is con- 
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sidered equal to the balsam itself, and is! causes moro ready solubility, before the addi- 


t 


given in similar doses. 
4796. Solution of P te of 
Potassa. M. Leconte prepares this solution 
in the following manner: Caustic potassa, 6 
drachms; chlorate of potassa, 5 drachins; 
binoxide of manganese, 5 drachins. Dissolve 
the caustic potassa and the chlorate in & small 
quantity of water, and add the manganese ; 
get rid of tho water by evaporation, stir- 
ring constantly, and calcine the dry mass to a 
dark red for an hour in an untinned iron cup; 
allow to cool, and add a quart of plain water. 
Then boil for 5 minutes in a china capsule, 
and you will obtain a fluid of a slightly pur- 
plish tint; decant the solution, and wash the 
residue with such a quantity of water as to 
make altogether 2 quarts. When filtering is 
thought necessary, the liquid should be pass- 
ed, not through paper, but through very 
fine sand. For dressing foul wounds, or for 
injection, use 1 drachm of this sulution to 
frow 3 drachms to 5 of spring water. 
4797. Reveil’s Solution of Perman- 
te of Potassa. The officinal solution 
of the British pharmacopeia consists of 80 
grains of the permanganate dissolved in 1 im- 
perial pint distilled water, This is about 1 
part by weight to 110 parts water. M. Reveil 
recommends a standard solution of 10 parts 
’ permanganate to 90 of water, sp that the so- 
ution contains 10 per cent. of permanganate. 
This latter strength is endorsed by the U.S. 
Dispensatory, which also recommends extreme 
cleanliness in its preparation and use, and of 
the bottles containing it, as organic matter 
more or less neutralizes its disinfecting and 
cleansing powers. The same authority orders 
the pencil or brush used for its application to 
be made of amianthus, or asbestos, in order to 
ensure its fullest effects. (See No. 1701.) 
4798. Directions for Using Perman- 


te of Potassa. Revceil's standard so- | 22 drachins. 


tion of cold water. Water will not dissolve 
moe than one-twentieth of its bulk of carbolic 
acid. 

4801. Frank’s Specific Solution of 
Copaiba. Boil 2 parts balsam of copaiba, 3 
parts liquor of potassa, and 7 parts water to- 
gether for 2 or 3 minutes; put tho mixture 
Into @ separator, and let it stand for5 or 6 
days; then draw it off from the bottom, 
avoiding the upper stratum of oil, and add to 
the clear liquid 1 part sweet spirits of nitre, 
perfectly free from acid; should it turn milky, 
a very little liquor of potassa will “anally 
brighten it; but if it does not, place it ina 
clean separator, and let it stand, closely cov- 
ered, for a few days, then draw it off from 
the bottom as before, and it will be perfectly 
transparent. 

4802. Mackenzie’s Solution of Ni- 
trate of Silver. This is used for sponging 
the throat and fauces, for affections of those 
parts. Dissolve 20 grains nitrate of silver in 
1 fluid ounce distilled water. 

4803. Solution of Hydrosulphuret of 
Ammonia. Saturate strong water of ammo- 
nia with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, then add 
a second portion of water of ammonia, equal 
to that first used, and put into well-stoppered 
bottles, 

4804. Fowlers Solution; Solution of 
Arsenite of Potassa, Buoil 64 grains ar- 
senious acid (in small pieces), and 64 grains 
bicarbonate of potassa, in 12 fluid ounces 
water, until the acid is entirely dissolved. 
When cold, add § fluid ounce compound 
spirit of lavender, and sufficient distilled 
water to mako the whole mixture measure a 
pint. (U.S. Ph.) 

4805. Solution of Citrate of Mag 
nesia, Crystallized citric acid, 37 drachms ; 
water, 268 drachms; carbonate of magnesia, 
Dissolve the acid in the water, 


ution (see No. 4797) may be used at its full) and mix the magnesia with it under constant 


strength for dressing cancerous sores and 
ulcers, applied with a pencil made of asbestos, 
or sprinkled over a dressing of the same ma- 
terial. For simple wounds or for injections, 
§ fluid ounce of the solution may be diluted 
with 1 pint of water. For gangrenous wounds 
and scrofulous weers, or as a gargle in un- 
healthy ulcers of the mouth and throat, 1 
fluid ounce to a pint of water. Fora gargle 
in croup and diphtheria, or as a wash for the 
hands after dissecting, 2 fluid ounces to the 

int. A dose administered internally may 
consist of 10 to 30 drops of the standard solu- 
tion. (U.S. Disp.) 

4799. <Aceto-Carbolic Soiution. <Acet- 
ic acid (pyroligneous) 8°, 20 parts; pure 
earbolic acid, 5 parts; water, 75 parts. Mix 
the two acids and add the water. The acetic 
acid favors penctration through the epidermis. 
For tinea, apply the liquid once a day over 
the diseased parts by means of a brush. For 
gcabies, sponge all the parts. The clothes, 


stirring; filter, and add to the filtrate so 
much water as to bring the weight of the 
whole to 40 ounces. To prepare the lemon- 
ade, take of aromatized simple syrup, 4 
ounces; pulverized citric acid, 48 grains; bi- 
carbonate of soda, 64 grains. Fill into bot- 
tles of suitable size, add water and so much 
of the inagnesia solution as is required, and 
cork and tic immediately. Keep in a cool 
place. This solution contains grains of 
citrate of magnesia to the ounce of fluid. 
4806. Parisel’s Solution of Citrate of 
Magnesia. M. Parisel recommends the fol- 
lowing method of preparing this article, 
which he has followed during two years, as 
being both simple and effectual: Take of 
owdered and well dried citric acid, 20 parts 
xy Weight; carbonate of magnesia, 12 parts; 
mix accurately, and enclose the powder in a 
slightly warmed and well-dried bottle, which 
must be kept well stopped. The mixture 
thus made is rapidly dissolved in three times 


&c., of the aflected individual should also be) its weight of water at the ordinary tempera- 


treated with the liquid. (Lemaire.) 

4800. Solution of Carbolic Acid in 
Water. To obtain uniform solution, it is 
better to slack the ecarbolic acid with four 
times its bulk of hot water, and then to add a 
sufficiency of cold water; or the carbolic acid 
quay bo first mingled with aleohoi, which 


ture; and, if the water be pure, the solution 
in a few minutes becomes perfectly transpar- 
ent, without any precipitate. The salt pre- 
serves its solubility for a long time. 

4807. Solution of Tartrate of Soda. 
Take of carbonate of soda, 1 pounds; tartaric 
acul, 1$ pounds, crushed sugar, 2 pounds; 
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hot water, 2 gallons. Dissolve the soda in 14|oughly washed from nitrate of soda, or until 


gallons of the water; the sugar in 1 quart; 
and the acid in 1 quart. When all have dis- 
solved and cooled down, add the acid slowly 
to the soda solution, and mix with the sugar. 
Filter into strong 12-ounce bottles, to each of 
which must be added a few drops of strong 
essence of lemon, and 35 grains of bicarbonate | 


the water passes tasteless; then, after drain- 
ing, transfer to bibulous paper, and dry by 
gentlo heat. 

4813. Bartlett’s Preparation of Citrate 
of Bismuth. Dissolve 1 troy ounce sub- 
carbonate of bismuth in 720 grains nitric 
acid; after effervescence has ceased, gradual- 


of soda. Cork immediately and tie or wire ly introduce 14 fluid ounces distilled water; 
the bottles; will keep for any length of time. | add to this slowly, and with constant stirring, 
This is considered a good substitute for solu- | a solution of 600 grains citrate of potassa in 2 
ton of citrate of magnesia. 7 pints distilled water. Nitrate of potassa and 
.4808. Solution of Citrate of Potassa. | citrate of bismuth are formed; the latter, being 
Take of citric acid, 4 ounce, troy ; bicarbonate | insoluble, is precipitated, and, being thorough- 
of potassa, 330 grains; water, $ pint. Dis-|ly washed with distilled water, may be dried 
solve the acid and bicarbonate in the water, }on bibulous paper with a gentle heat. 
and strain the solution through muslin. (U. S.| 4814. Solution of Citrate of Bismuth 
Ph.) and Ammonia. Rub sume citrate of bis- 
4809. Effervescing Citrate of Mag-|muth with sufficient distilled water to reduce 
nesia. Take of citric acid, dried and pow- it to a uniform pasty consistence, and add 
dered, 7 parts; heavy carbonate of magnesia, | cautiously, with constant trituration, strong 
5 parts; mix, and preserve in well-corked | water of ammonia until a solution is obtained, 


bottles. 

4810. Effervescing Citrate of 
nesia. Take of powdered citric acid, 23 
ounces; powdered sugar, 8 ounces; mix and 
triturate to a fine powder, and drive off the 
water of crystallization by the heat of a 
water-bath. Add citrate of magnesia (pre- 

ared by fusion), 4 ounces; oil of lemon, 10 

rops; and mix immediately; then add bi- 
carbonate of soda, 3 ounces; and again tritu- 
rate until the whole forms a fine powder, 
which must be preserved in well-stoppered | 
bottles. From 1 to 3 table-spoonfuls, mixed ' 
ina tumbler of water, furnishes an efferves- 
cing draught, in which the undissolved por- 
tion is so nicely suspended that it can be 
taken without inconvenience. 

4811. Effervescing Citrate of Mag- 
nesia. Take of crystallized citric acid, 20 
grains; carbonate of magnesia, 14 grains; 
mix in a tumbler of cold water and drink the 
mixture whilst effervescing. 

4812. Solution of Citrate of Bismuth. 
Put 2 ounces pure snb-nitrate of bismuth into 
a porcelain dish, add 1450 grains nitric acid of | 
specific gravity 1.44; heat over a spirit lamp | 
until the bismuth is dissolved; then add one | 
fluid ounce water, and let stand until cold; | 
then gradually add water, constantly stirring | 
with a glass rod, until a further addition pro- 
duces milkiness, or until the whole measures 
14 pints. Filter and set aside. 

Next, dissolve 3 ounces citric acid in 1} 
pints water, and exactly neutralize the acid 
with carbonate of soda dissolved in water. It 
is important that there shall be no excess of 
soda, as the resulting citrate of bismuth would 
be contaminated with the oxide after decom- 
position. Put the bismuth solution in a suit- 
able vessel, and add, stirring constantly with | 
a glass rod, sufficient of the solution citrate 


soda exactly to decompose; the precise quan- 
tity is known to have been added, when, 
after placing the whole upon a cloth filter, 
the washings, after having been suffered to 
run awhile until clear, first, fail to precipitate 
dgismuth when dropped into water, and, sec- 
ond, show uno precipitate upon the addition of 
a few drops of ternitrate of bismuth, a small 
quantity of which should be reserved for this 
purpose. When the liquid portion has mostly 


observing to avoid au excess of ammonia. 
Filter the liquid through paper, returning 
the first portions that pass, should they be 
turbid. 
4815. Solution of Citrate of Iron. 
Dilute 1 pint of solution of tersulphate of 
iron with 2 pints distilled water; precipitate 
with water of ammonia in slight excess, con- 
stantly stirring. Transfer the precipitate to 
&® muslin strainer, aud wash it with water 
until the washings are nearly tasteless, Drain 
it, and put half of it in a porcelain capsule on’ 
a water-bath heated to 150° Fahr., add 53 
troy ounces citrie acid in coarse powder, and 
stir until the precipitate is nearly dissolved ; 
then add sufficient of the reserved precipitate 
to fully saturate the acid. Lastly, filter the 
liquid, evaporate it at a temperature not over 
150° Fahr., until it measures a pint. (U.S. 


Dis. 

4816. Styptic Solution of Perchloride 
of Iron. Mix together 12 fluid ounces niu- 
riatic acid and 5 fluid ounces water; pour the 
Inixture, a stnall portion at a time, on 2 oun- 
ces avoirdupolis of iron wire; aiding the com- 
plete solution of the wire by a gentle heat. 
Add 6 fluid drachms nitric acid, previously 
mixed with 2 ounces water; and evaporate 
the whole to 5 fluid ounces, Lastly, add wa- 
ter sufficient to make the whole up to 10 fluid 
ounces. (U.S. Dis.) 


otions. Solutions of medicinal 

substances in water, emploved for ex- 
ternal ae ae They may be made of 
any soluble medicaments that are capable of 
exerting their action by contact with the skin. 
Lotions have been divided into classes, as 
sedative, anodyne, stimulant, &e. Sedatire 
and refrigerant lotions are commonly em- 
ployed to allay inflammation; anodyne and 
narcotic lotions to relieve pain; stimulant lo- 
tions to assist the ripening of tumors, &¢.; 
detergent lotions to clean foul ulcers, &¢.; 
repellant and resolvent lotions to disperse 
tumors, remove eruptions, &ce. Lotions are 
usnally applied by wetting a piece of linen 
with them, and keeping it on the part affected, 


passed, pour water upon the filter until thor-Jor by moistening the part with the fingers 
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previously dipped into them, Lotions are! Vinegar is often substituted for the whole of 
more agreeable if made with rose water. A‘a part of the water, and sometimes { or 4 
number of these preparations are here given, | part of rectified spirit, or some brandy or rum 
and others will be found by referring to the Is added. 
index, under their respective headings. 4828. Lotion of Muriatic Acid. Mix 
4818. Lotion of Nitric Acid. Mix to-' hydrochloric acid (specifie gravity 1.16), 1 
gether 2 drachmse dilute nitne acid and 1 pint ‘fluid ounce, with water, 19 fluid ounces. For 
water. This lotion is stimulating and cleans-; unbroken chilblains. Diluted with an equal 
ing. It is very useful when applied to foul! bulk of water, it forms a useful lotion in lepra 
and fetid ulcers; it is likewise of considerable ; and other scaly skin diseases, 
yalue in ulceration of the bone and threatened! 4829. Lotion of Nitrate of Silver. 
inflammation. It was the favorite lotion of! Dissolve crystallized nitrate of silver, 1 to 2 
Sir Astley Cooper in cases of unhealthy ul- | drachms avoirdupois; concentrated nitric acid, 
{ 


cerations requiring the application of a stimu- | 20 drops; in distilled water, 1 ounee. Used 
lant. as a liquid caustic to destroy corns and warts. 
4819. Anodyne Lotion. Crude opium, 4830. Lotion of Chioride of Lime. 
2 drachms; warm water, 1 pint. Rub the| Take of chloride of lime (best, fresh), 4 ovtnce 
opium for a few minutes in & mortar with a) avoirdupois ; pure water, 1 Imperial pint ; 
little of the warm water, then pour in the re-}| mix in a bottle, and agitate, occasionally, for 
mainder of the water and mix them well. |2 or 3 hours; after repose, filter the clear por- 
This is an excellent wash for painful and irm-; tion through a piece of calico that has been 
table ulcers and swellings. previously moistened with water, and preserve 
4820. Astringent Lotion. Sulphate) the filtrate in a stoppered bottle. 
of zinc, 2 drachms; water, 1 pint; camphor-| 4831. Lotion of Chloride of Soda. 
ated spirit of wine, 2 drachins; mixed to-| As the last, but substituting chloride of soda 
gether. Thisis an excellent lotion for piles, | for chloride of lime. Or: Take of chloride of 
used night and morning. lime, § ounce avoirdupois; water, $ Imperial 
4821. Compound Alum Lotion. Ade-! pint; mix, &c., as before; then add of erys- 
tergent and astringent lotion for old ulcers, | tallized carbonate of soda, 34 drachms; pre- 
chilblains, excoriations, &c., and, largely dilu- | viously dissolved in water, } pint; agitate the 
ted, as an eye-wash and injection. Dissolve 1] whole for 12 or 15 minutes, and filter, &e., as 
ounee each of alum and suiphate of zinc, before. 
in 3 pints boiling water; filter, if necessary.| 4832. Lotion of Chloride of Potassa. 
4822. Camphorated Lotion. Diluted| As the last, but substituting 3 drachms dry 
solution of diacetate of lead, 8 fluid ounces;! carbonate of potassa for the carbonate of 
spirit of camphor, 2 drachins; mix, and shake | soda. 
well. Refrigerant and anodyne. Employedin| 4838. Lotion of Prussic Acid. Mix 
erysipelatous inflamimations, burns, contu-| medicinal prussic acid, § fluid drachm, with 
sions, sprains, evcoriations, &¢. rectified spirit, 1 fluid ounce, and distilled 
4823. Spackman’s Lotion for In-| water, 2 fluid ounces; cover the bottle with 
flamed Parts. Mix 1 drachm tincture of} thick purple paper, and Keep it in the shade. 
myrrh; 3 drachms tincture of camphor; 1} Recommended i Dr. Elliotson as a lotion to 
ounce rectified spirits of wine; 1) drachm | moisten the face both before and after shaving, 
Goulard’s extract; 1 ounce solntion of sul-}as being very soothing to an irritable skin. It 
phate of morphia; 2 ounces tincture of arnica, | is poisonous. 
and 4 ounces water, 4834. Sulphuretted Lotion. Dissolve 
4824. Lotion of Acetate of Lead. | suiphuret of potassium, 1 drachm avoirdupois, 
Dissolve sugar of lead, } ounce avoirdupois, in distilled water, L pint Imperial. Used to 
in distilled or soft water, 1 Imperial pint.’ render the skin soft, white, and smooth, par- 
Sometimes a little vinegar is added, a like; ticularly when there is a tendency to shght 
quantity of water being omitted. Used in! eruptions of a pustular or vesicular character. 
excoriations, burns, sprains, contusions, &e.; |The addition of 4 to L ounce of glycerine im- 
also as an occasional cosmetic Wash by per-| proves it for present use. 
sous troubled with eruptions, 4835. Carbolic Acid Lotion. Dissvlve 
4825. Preventive Lotions. These are|5 grains carbolic acid in erystals, in 1 ounce 
washes intended to prevent infection from| water. As a lotion for foul ulcers, carbun- 
personal contact with those Jaboring under} cles, scabies, and lepra. 
contagious diseases. Most of the nostrums| 4836, Carbolic Acid Lotion for Burns. 
of this character are mere weak solutions of; Mix 1 drachm liquid carbolic acid: with 3 eun- 
chloride of lime, corrosive sublimate, potassa, | ces linseed oi) and 3 ounces lime-water. 
or acetate or diacetate of lead. (See No.| 4837. Lotion of Arnica for Bruises, 
4830.) Sprains, Burns, &c. Take 1 ounce of 
4826. Lotion of Muriate of Ammonia. |arnica flowers dried, and put them in a 
Dissolve sal-ammomiac in coarse powder, Bi eile Mon ened bottle; pour just enough 
to 4 drachins (avoirdupois), in water, 1 Im-! scalding water over them to moisten them, 
perial pint. A useful wash in itch, old ulcers, , and afterwards about Lor 1} pings spirits of 
tender feet, sweaty feet and hands, swelled) wine. In case of a bum or bruise, &e., wet s 
joints, &e. Cloth in the arnica and Jay it on the part af- 
4827. Strong Lotion of Hydrochlorate fected. Renew the application occasionally, 
of Ammonia, Jissolve sal-ammoniac, 1 to! and the pain will soon be removed. 
2 avoirdupois ounces, in water, 1 Imperial) 4838. Balm of Gilead Lotion. Balm. 
pint. In bruises and contusions, extravasa- gilead buds, bottled up in new rum, are ve 
tions, glandular swellings and indurations, | healing to fresh cuts or wounds. An excel- 
chilblains, &c., when the skin is not broken, |! lent preparation to have in the house, 
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4839. Glycerine Lotion for Irritation 
of the Skin. Mix 1 ounce of glycerine with 
L pint water. It allays itching and removes 
dryness, &¢., in various skin diseases, With 
the addition of 2 or 3 drachms of borax, it 
removes chaps from the lips, hands, and nip- 
ples. 
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Applied to tumors and glandular enlarge- 
ments. 

4850. Cazenave’s Antipsoric Lotion. 
Sulphuret of potassium, 1 drachin ; soft soap 
(pure), 2 drachms ; water, 8 ounces; dissolve. 
An excellent remedy for the itch. It leaves 
j but little smell behind, and does not soil the 


4840. Startin’s Glycerine Lotion to’ linen. 


Allay Irritation. Take 4drachm trisnitrate 
of lismuth; 1 fluid drachm tincture of fox- 
glove; 1 fluid drach dilute nitrie acid; 4 
drachins glycerine; and 8 fluid ounces rose- 
water. To allay the irritation in itch and 
some other skin diseases, 

4841. Glycerine Lotion for Burns, 
Scalds, &c. Take 1 ounce glycerine, 2 
ounces thick mucilage (guin-arabic dissolved 
m water), and 7 ounces lime water. For 
burns, scalds, chaps, excoriations, &c. 


4842. Startin’s Glycerine Lotion for | dissolve. 


Bruises, &c. Triturate together 1 ounce 
glycerine, 1 drachm extract of belladonna, 
and 3 ounces soap liniment. (Sce No. 4869.) 
For bruises, sprains, and swelled joints; also 
gouty, neuralgic, and rheumatic pains. 

4843. Evaporating Lotions. These 
lotions are svothing and refrigerant if allowed 
to evaporate by free exposure; and stimulant, 
if the evaporation is prevented by covering 
the part with the hand, or a piece of oiled 
silk. They are useful applications in nervous 
headaches, restlessness, irritability of the skin, 
&ec. Mix 14 fluid ounces each of sulphuric 
ether, rectified spirit, and solution of acetate 
of aminonia, with 34 fluid ounces rose-water. 
A simple evaporating Jotion may be made 
with 1 part rectified spirit, and 4 to 6 parts 
water. 

4844. Camphorated Evaporating 
Lotion. Dissolve 4 drachm camphor in 4 
ounces rectified spirit and § ounce. elder 
flowers; digest 24 hours and strain. This 
is a good calming lotion, 

4845. TarLotion. Quicklime, 6 ounces; 
water, 48 ounces; slack, add tar 4 ounces, and 
boil to one half. This liquid consists of a 
solution of pyrolignite of lime and prroge- 
nous oil and resin. It may be advantageously 
emploved ino varions chronic skin diseases, 
especially those affecting the heads of chil- 
dren. 

4846. Lotion of Galls. Bruised galls, 
2 drachms; boiling water, 1 pint; infuse an 
hour, and strain. Astringent. An excellent 
application to sore nipples, or to strengthen 
them betore suckling; spirit of wine, 3 oun- 
ces, may be advantageously added, and a like 
portion of water omitted. 

4847. Mercurial Lotion; or Black 
Wash. Calomel, Lb drachm; lime water, 1 
pint; mix, and shake well. These are the 
usual proportions. The bottle should be well 
shaken before the Jotion is applied. | Black 


wash is a favorite application to all kinds of joints, swellings, burns, &e. 


syphilitic sores, 

4848. Yellow Lotion or Wash, Some- 
times called Red Wash. Corrosive subli- 
inate (in powder), § dvachm; lime water, 1 
pint; mix, and shake well, It should be well 
shaken before use. A common application to 
syphilitic and scrofulous sares, 

4849. Lotion of Belladonna. Extract 
of deadly night-shade, 1 drach; diluted solu- 


amount of irritation of the skin. 


4851. Iodine Lotion. Tincture of io- 
dine, 4 fluid ounce; iodide of iron, 12 grains; 
chloride of antimony, 4 ounce. Mix for a 
wash. It is u remedy for corns, Apply 
with a small brush. Or: Iodine, 14 grains; 
spirits of wine, 3 tea-spoonfuls. Dissolve, and 
add 1 pint of water. A most excellent wash 
for scrofulous sores, 

4852. Disinfecting Lotion. Liquor 
of common salt, 1 fluid ounce ; water, § pint; 
Or: Chloride of lime, 3drachms; water, 1 pint; 
Both are good washes for foul 
‘ulcers, the itch, the teeth, to sweeten tho 
breath and remove the smell of tobacco 
ismoke, and for various similar purposes. 

4853. Valuable Lotion for Wounds 
@e. Camphor, 5 drachins, ent into small 
pieces, and dissolved in half'a pint of spirits of 

wine ina closely corked bottle; when fully 
dissolved, add 4 pint of ox-gall and 60 drops 
of Jaudanum. Shake it well, and bottle for 
‘use. This has been a patent medicine, and 
is very efficacious in the cure of fresh wounds, 
cuts, bruises, swellings, sores, and inflamed 
and pained parts. ; 

4854. tion for Mange. Corrosive 

sublimate, 2 ounce; spirits of salt (nuriatic 
acid), & ounce; water, L quart. Or: Cor- 
rosive sublimate, 1 drachm; sal-ammoniae, $ 
ounce; Water, 1 pint Or: To tho last add 
ixtrong decoction of white hellebore, § pint. 
Used for mange in horses, cattle, and dogs, 
when sulphur ointment fails. 

4855. Lotion for Galls. Vinegar and 
spirit of wine, of cach 4 ounces; sugar of lead, 
4 ounce; water, 4 pint; mix. Or: Soap lini- 
ment and solution of acetate of ammonia, 
equal parts. | Or: Sal-ammoniae, 1 ounce; 
muriatie acid, 3 drachmss water, 1 pint. Used 
by farriers for saddle-galls or arinee 

4856. Lotion of Chlorate of Potassa. 
—sometimes called Cosmetic Solution of Po- 
tassa—for bad breath. Dissolve powdered 
chlorate of potassa, 4 ounce, in distilled wa- 
ter, 12 ounces, and rose-water, 24 ounces. 
Used as a wash in foul mouth, gums, &c., 
particularly -where there is a scorbutic or sy- 
philitie taint; also extensively by smokers, 
to deodorize the breath. Tts daily une is said 
to give a rich healthy hue to the gums and 
lips. 


es e 

iniments. A_ semi-fluid  oint- 
Inent or soapy application for painful 

The term is also 

occasionally extended to various spirituous 

and stimulating external applications. When 

they are of a thinner consistency they are 


called embrocations, although this distine- 
‘tion is not always observed. 
generally applied by friction with the hand 


Linimenuts are 


or fingers, or with some substance, such as a 
piece of flannel, capable of producing some 
Sometimes 


tion of diacetate of lead, 1 pint; dissulve.!a piece of linen rag dipped in them is simply 
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laid on the part. 
cerates and ointments may be converted into 
liniments by reducing their substance with 
alinond or olive oii, or oil of turpentine. 
Besides those here given, others will be 
found in the index under their proper heads, 

4858. Good Samaritan, or Immediate 
Relief from Pain. Take 2 quarts of 95 per 
cent. alcohol, and add to it the following 
articles: 
turpentine, balsam of fir, chloroform, and tinc- 
ture of catechu and guaiacum, of each 1 
ounce; oil of origanum, 2 ounces; oil of win- 
tergreen, $ ounce, and gum camphor, $ ounce. 
The above is a noble liniment, and may be 
successfully @mployed in rheumatism, bruises, 
neuralgia, sprains, headache, burns, and spinal 
affections. 

4859. Hemlock Liniment. 
hemlock, $ ounce; camphor, in’ gum, 4 
ounce; opium, ¢ ounce; spirits of wine, 1 

int. Mix. It is a first-rate rubefacient in 
Inflammatory rheumatism, gout, quinsy, in- 
flamed breast, white swellings, &¢. 

4860. Morphia Liniment. 
cellent anodyne, which often allays pain 
when other means have failed. Put 3 grains 
pure morphia into a mortar; add gradually, 
during trituration, J fluid ounce warin oil of 
almonds; when the morphia is dissolved, add 
1 ounce camphor liniment. (See No. 4&e0), 

4861. Magic Liniment. Alcohol, 1 
quart; gum camphor, 4 ounces; turpentine, 2 
olnces; oil of origanuim, 2 ounces; sweet oil, 
Ll ounce. For cuts or calks in horses or cattle 
in winter it has no equal; but it must be ap- 
plied often, For human flesh use twice the 
amount of alcohol, and no liniment will be 
found superior to it. 

4862. Spirits of Camphor. The gum 
resin. camphor readily dissolves ino alcohol, 
forming spirits of camphor. About 2 ounces 
camphor are generally dissolved in about 1 
pint spirits. It is used as an external appli- 
eation for sprains, local pains, and stitches. 
It is applied by rubbing with the band upon 
the painful part. To secure the full benefit 
of the appheation, the part should be after- 
wards covered with a piece of flannel of suit- 
able size, more or less wetted with 
spirits, and the whole covered with oil silk 
cor the purpose of restraining evaporation, 

4863. Camphorated Oil. ‘This is a 
camphor liniment. The proportions are the 
sume as in the preceding formula, substitnting 
olive oil for the alcohol, and exposing the ma- 
terials to a moderate heat. As an external 
stimulant application 16 is even more powerful 
than the spirits; and to obtaim its full influ- 
ence, the part treated should be also covered 
with flannel and oil silk. It forms a valuable 
liniment in chronie rheumatism, and other 
painfal affections, and is specially valuable as 
w cCounter-iritant di sore or inflamed throats, 
and diseased bawels. 

4864. Arnica Liniment, Add to 1 pint 
sweet oil, 2 table-spoontals tincture of arnica; 
or the leaves ney be heated in the oil over a 
slow fire. Good for wounds, sti joints, rheu- 
matism, and all injuries, 

4865. London Liniment, Take chlo- 
rofonn, olive oil, and aqua-aimmonia, of each 
1 ounce; acctate of morphia, 10 grains. Mix, 
and use as other linimenuts, Very valuable, 


The greater number of! 


Oils of sassafras, hemlock, spirits of 


Oil of | salt. 


All e@X- | 


the: 
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4866. Valuable Embrocation. Take 
4 ounce campher, cut it into small pieces, and 
dissolve it in 4 pint spirits of wine in a closely 
corked bottle; when completely dissolved. 
add 1 pint ox-ygall (which can be had of any 
butcher), and about 40 or 50 drops laudanum ; 
shake it well and bottle it for use. Apply lint 
dipped into it. 

4867. Hungarian Counter-Irritant 
Liniment, Maccrate for a week 1 @drachm 
powdered cantharides, 1 drachm sliced garlic, 
4 drachms each camphor, bruised mustard 
seed, and Dlack pepper, in 6 fluid ounces 
strong vinegar and 12 fluid ounces rectified 
spirit; then filter. 

4868. Liniment for Wounds. In 1 
quart alcohol dissolve L ounce each saltpetre 
land gum camphor, and 1 table-spoontul of 
When dissolved the liniment is ready 
for use, and is a magical remedy. 

' 4869. Steer’s Opodeldoc, or Soap 
Liniment. White castile soap, cut small, 2 
pounds; camphor, 5 ounces; oil of rosemary, 
1 ounce; oil of origanum, 2 ounces; rectified 
spirit, 1 gallon; dissolve in a corked bottle by 
the heat of a water-bath; and when consider- 
cably cool, strain, then add liquor of ammonia, 
11 ounces; immediately put it in bottles, cork 
close, and tie over with bladder. It will be 
very fine, solid and transparent. when cold. 

| 4870. Liquid Opodeldoc. Take 2 oun- 
ces castile soap shavings, and dissolve it in 1 
quart alcohol, with gentle heat. then add 1 
ounce camphor, § ounce oil rosemary, and 2 
ounces spirits hartshorn, 

4871. Belladonna Liniment for Skin 
Diseases, ‘Take 4 drachins extract. of bella- 
donna, 1 ounce glycerine, and 6 ounces soap 
liniment. (See No, 4869.) For rheumatism, 
neuralgia, painful swellings, &c. 

4872. Black Oils. Best alcobol, tine- 
ture of arnica, British oi], and oil of tar, of 
each 2 ounces; and slowly add sulphurie acid, 
& ounce. Extensively used as a liniment, 
particularly in cases where there is much in- 
flamumation, 

4873. Factitious Oil of Spike. Oil of 
turpentine, 3 pints; oil «f lavender, 1 pint ; 
Inaix. Used by enamelers to mix their colors 
in. Or: Oil of turpentine, 1 gallon; Barba- 
does tar, 4 ounces; alkanet root, 2 ounces; 
digest a week, Used as a liniment for horses. 

4874, Liniment of Cantharides. Pow- 
dered Spanish flies, L drachm; oil of turpen- 
tine, 1 fliid ounce; digest 2 hours and filter. 
Or: Tincture of cantharides and soap liniment 
(sce Wo. 4809), equal parts; mix. Both the 
above are irritant and stimulant, but should 
be used cautiously, lest they produce stran- 
wury, 

4875. Hydrochloric Acid Liniment. 
Take of olive oil, $ Imperial pint; pure sper- 
maceti and camphor, of each & ounce 
avoirdupois; balsam of Peru, } ounee; mix 
by a gentle heat, add 4 fluid ounce hydro- 
chlone acid, and stir until quite cold. An 
excellent friction for chilblains before they 
break. The balsam of Peru may be omitted 
if the cost be an object. 


4876. Compound Chloroform Lini- 
ment. This is composed of 1 ounce each 


chloroform, ether, spirit of camphor, and laud- 
unum, and £ ounce tincture of cayenne pepper, 
For rheumatic pains, 
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4877. Petroleum Liniment. Mix to- 
gether 1 ounce petroleum. § oance camphor, 
and + drachm weobol. 

4878. Opium Liniment. Mix 2 ounces 
laudanum with 6 ounces soap liniment. (See 

ro. 4369.) [t constitutes au excellent sooth- 
ing application in rheumatism, sprains, and 
other painful affectious. 

4879. Belladonna Liniment for Lead 
Colic. Take 40 grains extract of belladonna, 1 
drachm rectified ether, and 2 fluid) ounces 
cherry-laurel water. As a friction to the 
abdomen in lead colic. 

4880. Compound Camphor Liniment, 
or Essence for Headache, Take of cuin- 
phor, 24 ounces avoirdupois; ofl of lavender, 
1 fluid drach; rectified spirit, 15 fluid oun- 
ces; dissolve, then add of liquor of ammonia 
(specific gravity .Re&2-R80), 5 fInid ounces, 
and shake them until mixed. It is powerfully 
stimulant, rubefacient, and counter-irritant. 
A piece of folded linen wetted with it applied 
to the part. and then covered with a towel, 
and pressed with the hand, or covered with a 
piece of oiled silk, will generally relieve su- 
perficial pains. 

4881. Liniment Volatile, or Magic 
Pain Killer. Spirit of hartshorn, 1 ounce; 
olive oil, 14 ounces; cayenne pepper, 2 
drachins; Jaudanum, 2 drachms; 1 table- 
spoonful of salt and 2 of brandy. Shake well 
in a bottle. Rub the affected part with it, 
apply afterwards a rag saturated with it. It 
removes pains and swellings, It is a magic 
remedy. 

4882. Instantaneous Pain Killer. 
Another and even more instant cure of pain 
is made as follows: Take aqua-ammonia, sul- 
phurie ether, and alcohol; equal parts, and 
apply over the pain, 

4883. Chilblain Liniment. Take 1 
ounce of camphorated spirit, 4 ounce of the 
liquor of subacetate of Jead. Mix and apply 
3or4times aday. This is Sir Astley Cooper's 
prescription, aud a very ctlicacions remedy 
for chilblains. 

4884. Rheumatic Liniment. Tincture 
of cavenne, oll of turpentine, olive oil, hem- 
lock off, guin camphor, sassafras oil, tincture 
of prickly ash, of each 1 ounce; powdered 
capsicum, or cayenne, T ounce; spirit of wine, 
2 quarts; vinegar, 1) quart; ammonia, 1 
quart; add 2 ounces gum camphor. Mix, 
put in a vessel, and stir oceasionally till 
mixed and dissolved. This is amagie liniment, 
soon giving Case ino rheumutic pains, gout, 
neuralgia, sprains, &e., &e. It seldom or 
never fails. “Good Samaritan” is also an 
excellent remedy for rheumatism. (Sre No. 
43598.) Bathe the parts affected freely, 
and wet a picce of flannel and bind on the 
parts. 

4885. Good Liniment for Rheumat- 
ics. Take 1 gill each of alcohol, beefs gall, 
spirits of turpentine and sweet oil, and 4 oun- 
ces gum camphor. Put them all in a bottle 
aud shake ‘tup; use it 2 or 3 times aday, a 
tea-spoonful at atime. Apply it to the parts 
atfected, before the fire. It is good, also, 
for frost- bites, 

4886. Liniment for Old Rheumatic 
Pains. A powerful liniment for old rheu- 
matic pains, especially when affecting the 
loins, is the following: Camphorated oi! aod 
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|spirits of turpentine, of each 2 parts; water 
'of ammonia, 1 part; laudanum, 1 part; to be 
well shaken together. 

| 4887. Gebhard’s Liniment for Sprains 
‘and Bruises. Mix together 2 ounces each 
joil of spike and British oil; 1 pint tanner’s 
oil; § pint spirits of sad Ieee put it into 
‘an iron or copper kettle placed over a fire, and 
carefully stir in’ § ounee sulphuric acid. 
, When the whole beeomes quite hot, cool and 
bottle. This is an excellent Jiniment for all 
i kinds of sprains and bruises, and for horses or 
reattle it cannot be surpassed. 

4888. Stimulating Liniment. Car. 
emie, 14 ounces; salt, 1 table-spoonful; 
spirits of wine, 2 ounces; camphor, § ounce ; 
spirits of turpentine, + pint. Bottle, and 
‘shake now and then during one day. Then add 
4 pint vinegar. It is excellent for sponging 
the body in cases of pain, debility, inflam- 
mation, rheumatism, gout, sore throat, numb- 
ness, neuralgia. &e. 

4889. Embrocation for Bruises. Pour 
“upon 2 onnees Carbonate of ammonia (smell- 
ing salts) as much distilled vinegar as will 
dissolve it, then add 15 pints common. recti- 
fied spirit, and shake the whole together in a 
bottle. It isa good remedy for sprains and 
bruises, 

4890. Cajeput Liniment. Mix to- 
gether 7 ounces soap lintment (see No. 4869), 
(dounce camphor, and 1 ounce off of cajeput. 

4891. Cantharides Liniment for Chil- 
blains. Mix together 2. ounces soap lni- 
ment and 1 ounce tincture of Spanish flies. 
Apply at intervals during the day. 

4892. Compound Mustard Liniment. 
| Take of oil of mustard, b fluid drachin; ether- 
eal extract of mezereon, 40° grains; camphor, 
120 grains; castor-oil, 5 fluid drachms; alco- 
hol, 4 fliud ounces; dissolve the extract of 
mezereon and camphor in the aleohol, and 
add the oil of mustard and castor-oil. 

4893. Nerve and Bone Liniment. 
Take 1 ounce spirits of turpentine, 4 pint 
brandy, and 1 gill neat’s-foot oil. Simmer 
over a fire till mixed; then put it into bottles 
for use, 

4894. Mustard Oil Ointment. Crude 
mustard-seed oil, 16° fluid ounces; ethereal 
‘Oi of mustard, 30 drops; water of ammonia, 4 
fluid ounces, or asufficient quantity to form 
into asoap. Mix and bottle in broad-mouthed 
phials containing about 2 ounces, 

4895. Wonderful Ointment. The fol- 
lowing liniment. is good for all sprains, bruises, 
lameness, &e.: Mix together 2 ounces oil of 
spike; 2 ounces origanum,; 2 ounces hem- 
lock; 2 ounces wormwood; 4 ounces sweet 
foil; 2 ounces spirit’ of ammonia; 2 ounces 
gun camphor; 2 ounces. spirits turpentine. 
Add 1 quart 95 per cent. alcohol, mix well to- 
gether, and bottle tight. This is an un- 
equaled horse liniment, and, by omitting the 
turpentine, it constitutes one of the best 
Hiniments ever made for human ailments, 
such as rheumatism, sprains, &e. 

4896. Horse Embrocation. Tuke 4 
ounce each of oil of spike, oil of monarda 
(horsemint), and strong ammonia water; $ 
ounce acetate of opium, bounce chloroform, 
2 onnces tineture of camphor, 1 onnce oil of 
origanum, and 2 ounces oil of camphor, 
) This is said to be an excellent preparation, 
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ills. This form of medicine is par- Mapa oe oe pt thee each of which 
ticularly adapted for administering nau- | ¥12 Contain 1 grain oF quinine. 

seous substances, aud such as operate anal 4905. Quinia s for Chronic In- 
doxes. Extracts may be made into pills either termittent Fever. Mix 20 grains sulphate 
alone or with the addition of any simple pow- of quinia, 2 grains powdered opium, and 5 
der, as that of liquorice, to crease their con- | Mnims oleo-resin of pepper, with sufficient 
sistence. Powders are usually beaten up| S¥rup of gum-arabic to make amas. Make 
with syrup, mucilage, conserve of roses, or into 20 me ; ate ‘ pe rey hour in the 
extract of liquorice. Castile soap is frequent- | Mormng of an expected call. ; 
ly used for eau nice: that are vorieeo nosed 4906. . Alterative Pills. Take 24 grains 
by alkalies. When the mixed ingredients are blue mass, 3 grains pulverized opiun, and 3 
made into a mass, it should be preserved in a aa. powdered ipecacuanha. Make into 24 
bladder placed in a covered stone pot, and | PUR. Ss : 
sacauanalle moistened with a little apitit, or 4907. Vegetable Anti-bilious Pills. 
spirit and water, to prevent it getting hard. Take 54 grains pulverized compound extract 
In all cases the dry ingredients should be re- of colocynth, and 6 grains podophyllin (ex- 
duced to fine powder, and the whole beaten stoce ‘lle -apple or mandrake root). Make 
into a uniform mass of a proper consistence | UO <4 puis. : ' 
for rolling into pills. This is effected by roll-| 4908. Anti-chill Pills. Take 20 grains 
ing itona slab into a convenient thickness, chinoidine, 40 grains ferrocyanuret of iron, 20 
and dividing into pieces of the requisite  #ralns oil of black pepper, and 1 grain arsenic. 
weight, lastly rolling them between the thumb Make up into 20 pills. . : 
and finger, to give them a globular form. A 4908. Aperient Pills. Take 8 grains 
pill machine is usually employed for dividing | 2UX-vomica, 12 grains extract of henbane, 
the roll and shaping the pills. In ordinary Make ine 24 pile extract of colocynth. 
cases, rolling the pills in carbonate of magne- . LPs, ; . 
sia or nowderel starch is usually adopted, to{ 4910. Diuretic Pills. Take 40 grains 

revent them sticking together while moist. powdered castile soap, 40 ans dry carbonate 
For other pills not under this heading, see | Of 8eda, and 20 drops oil of juniper. Make 
Index. into 20 pills. 

4898. To Sugar-coat Pills. To sugar-| 4911. Gonorrhea Pills, Take 48 grains 
coat, place the pills dry and smooth ina round | Sealer see » a4 grains solid balsam of 
copper pan or porcelain dish. In another pan | COPalba (pow ered), 12 grains sulphate of 
dissolve white sugar in water in the same pro- | ata Jy ville grains Venice turpentine. Make 

ortion as for making simple syrup; and, when | ; S ; ; 
fiseolved, slowly evaporate the er until it 4912. Mandrake Mercurial Pills. 
feathers; that ix, when a small portion taken | Take 6 grains podophyllin (extract of man- 
out with a ladle and drawn up between two | oo el Saas and 48 grains blue pill. 
fingers forms a thread. The pan with the - ea 2 ‘ 
pills is next suspended over a slow fire, a lit- ae Pocepay ries) and Tron 
tle fine flour is sprinkled over them, and imme- | Pills. Ta i. 3 grains podophyllin, 15 grains 
diately afcer a spoonful of the syrup is poured BECOLIINE Lasaals 15 F ciaaets extract of nux- 
on, or enough to cover, The pan is now kept Neghere igs ae Ty sulphate of iron, 10 
swinging or moving over the fire, care being 4tops oil of cloves, and sufficient syrup of 
taken not to burn the sugar by too much | £4-arabic to make into a mass, Divide into 
heat, until it is reduced to a fine dust. Then | 30 pills. Dose, 1 pill immediately before each 
more sugar is added, and the swinging and Meal. A good remedy for indigestion, with 
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drying continued until a coat of sufficient “ ; ‘ ‘ 
thickness is obtained, 4914. Opium Pills, Mix 2 drachms 
4899. To Silver or Gild Pills, Pilly’) @P"™ and 24 grains soap with water, to make 
mate : ° * 120 pills. 
are gilded and silvered by rolling them be- : ; A 
tween the fingers slightly moistened with Peis fee poate a lehiy Euls: Mix 1 
mucilage, and then shaking them up in a) CACM BYP ae of iron, 4 scrup ti iodide 
small gallipot covered with a piece of paper, : 2! eM grains tragacanth, and § 


a : .? drachm sugar with syrup. ce int 
along with a little gold or silver leaf, or a lit-; pills Pye K syups:. “Make: Into: 40 


tle powdered gold silver. | 4916. Com ound Iron Pills. Triturate 
4900. Aloes Pills. Make 1 ounce aloes) tgoether 2 drachms myrrh and 1 drachm car- 
and 1 ounce soap into & mass with water. jonate of soda; then ‘add 1 drachm sulphate 
Divide into 240 pills. of iron, and make up with syrup into 80 pills. 
4901. Aloes and Assafcetida Pills.; 4917, Compound Cathartic Pills, Take 
Take § ounce each powdered aloes, assafartida,  § ounce compound extract of colocynth, 3 
and soap, made Into @ mass with water.  Di- drachms extract of jalap, 3 drachms mild 
vide into 120 pills. ichloride of merenry, and 2 scruples gamboge; 
4902. Aloes and Myrrh Pills. Mix 1 mix with water to make 120 pills. 
ounce aloes, 4 ounce myrrh, and $ ounce| 4918, Copaiba Pills. Mix 2 ounces 
saffron, with sufficient syrup to make a iass. eopaiba with [drachm fresh magnesia; set it 
This is sufficient for 240 pills. aside to dry, and, when the mass is of proper 
4903. Assafcetida Pills. Mix into a consistency, make into 200 pills. 
mass With water % ounce assafatida and 3?) 4919. Mercurial Pills. These are com- 
ounce soap. Make into 120 pills. monly known as blue pills. Rub Lounce mer: 
4904. Sulphate of Quinine Pills. Mix cury with 14 ounces confection of roses; 
4 ounce sulphate of quinine with J drachm= add 4 ounce liquorice reot, aud divide into 440 
powdered guin-arabic, aud make into a mass; pills, 
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4920. Calomel Pille. Mix % ounce 
mild chloride of mercury with 1 drachm pow- 
Make up with syrup, into 


Compound Galbanum Pills. 6 
drachins myrrh, and 2 drachms assafcetida, 
mixed with sufficient svrup. Make 240 pills. 

4922. Rhubarb Pills. Mix 3 drachms 
powdered rhubarb and 1 drachm soap with 
water to make 60 pills. 

4923. Compound Rhubarb Pills. 
Form into a@ ma:s with sufficient water, 1 
eunce rhubarb, 6 drachms aloes, 4 ounce 
myrrh, and § fluid drachm oil of peppermint. 
Divide into 240 pills. 

4924. Compound Pills of Squill. Mix 
1 drachm powdered squiil, 2 drachims amino- 
niac, and 2 drachms ginger, with 3 drachins 
soap. Make up with svrup into 120 pills. 

4925. Compound Storax Pills. Take 
6 drachms of storax, 2 drachms of powdered 
opium, and 2 drachms of saffron; work up to 
the proper consistency of a pill mass. Dose, 
from 5 to 10 grains. 

4926. Sulphur Pills. The following 
formule furnish a convenient and neat method 
of administering sulphur when this useful 
medicine is required to be given as an altera- 
tive in chronic rheumatism and certain dis- 
eases of the skin: Take sulphur, 42 grains; 
castile soap, 13 grains. Mix and divide into 12 
pills. 1 to 3 pills for a dose, morning and 
night. Or: Take sulphur and acetate of po- 
tassa, of each 24 grains, Make up with suffi- 
cient confectfon of roses into 12 pills. 1 or 
2 twice a day in scorbutie and scrofulous 
cases, and when sulphur generally is indicated. 

4927. Sulphite of Soda Pills. Dr. 
Polli, who introduced the sulphites to the 
notice of the medical profession in certain 
blood diseases, recommends the following 
formula: Take powdered sulphite of soda, 36 
grains; powdered ginger, 12 grains. Make 
up with mucilage into 12 pills. Dose, 1 to 3 
soon after eating. These are given when the 


‘in a similar manner. 
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the green solution, heated, and afterwards 2 
fluid drachms water. Evaporate over a water- 
bath with constant stirring, to a mass, and 
divide it into 300 pills. Dissolve 60 grains 
balsam of tolu in 1 fluid drachm ether, shake 
the pills in the solution until uniformly coated, 
and place them on a plate, occasionally stir- 
ring them until dry. Keep in a well stop- 
pered bottle. (U.S. Ph.) The iodide of iron 
pills, as ordinarily prepared, crumble by time 
and exposure; but, made according to the 
above formula, they will undergo no change. 
This is the plan proposed by Prof. Procter in 
imitation of Blancard’s Pills. (U. 8. Dis.) 


OC intments, Salves, and 
Cerates. Ointments are unc- 
tuous preparations, that merely differ from 
cerates in consistence, being made and used 
Their solidity should 
not exceed that of good butter, at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the atmosphere. When 
the active ingredients are pulverulent substan- 
ces, nothing can be more suitable to form the 
mass of the ointment than good lard, free 
from salt; but when they are fluid, or semi- 
fluid, prepared suet, or & mixture of suet and 
lard, will be necessary to give a proper con- 
sistence to the compound; in some few in- 
stances wax is ordered for this purpose. 
Glycerine is now frequently sieeoribed in 
ointinents, and is difficult to mix. Suppose 
it be ordered with zinc ointment, as is often 
the case, do not use ready-made zinc ointment, 
but weigh the proper quantity of oxide, rub 
the glycerine with it, and then add the lard. 
This makes a good smooth ointment which 
does not separate. Of course, the same plan 
can be adopted with any other powder. If 
there be no powder, melt the ointment, but 
do not let it get too hot, and beat the glycer- 
ine in and stir till cold; it then mixes much 


stomach is foul, and the food ferments and! better; but still, if there be a large proportion 


becomes putrescent. 
sia, Dr. Polli says, is better for this purpose 
than sulphite of soda. Sulphur altained by 
decomposing precipitated sulphide of copper, 
called brown sulphur, is stated by Dr. J. Han- 
non, an English Physician, to be a most 
powerful remedy against gout and rheuma- 
tism. 

4928. Pepsine and Iron Pills. Mix 


together 2 drachins 34 grains starchy pepsine, 


and half that weight of iodide of iron in| 


a with sufficient syrup to make 100 
pi ls. Cover them with 24 drachims reduced 
Iron, and finish with sugar-coauing. 

4929. Compound Taraxacum Pills. 


Take $ drachin extract of taraxactun, and 10) 


grains blue pill. Make into 10 pills. Dose, 1 
pill three times a day, in dropsy with disease 
of the liver. 

4930. Pills of Iodide of Iron. Mix 4 


The sulphite of magne-!of glycerine, it will separate after a time. 


(See No. 5009, gc.) Unctuous preparations 
may be prevented from getting rancid, by dis- 
solving 1n the fat a little gum-benzoin or ben- 
zoic acid. The term cerate is applied to those 
unguents which contain wax. A number of 
these preparations are given here, and others 
will be found, by referring to the Index, under 
their respective headings. 

4932. Simple Cerate. Melt together 
8 ounces lard, and 4 ounces white wax, stir- 
ring constantly until cold. (U.S. Ph.) 

4933. Spermaceti Cerate. Melt to- 
gether 2 ounces spermaceti, 8 ounces white 
wax, and 1 pint warm olive oil, and stir assi- 
duously until cold. This is used as a soft 
cooling dressing. As soon as the materials 
are melted, they should be moved from the 
five, strained into a clean vessel, and stirred 
until cold. To facilitate the cooling, the ves- 


troy ounce lodime with 1 fluid ounce water in’ sel may be placed in cold water or @ current 
a thin glass bottle; add 2 drachims iron wire of cold air. This will render the product 
in small pieces, and shake together until a both whiter and finer than when allowed to 
clear green solution is formed. Mix 1 troy: cool by itself. The operation of melting 
ounce sugar, 4 troy ounce marshmallow, 1 should be performed in a water-bath. On 
drachm guim-arabic, and 1 drach reduced. the large scale Jard or suet is substituted for 
iron, all in fine powder, in a porcelain capsule. | oil, by which means less wax is required. 
Filter upon then, through a small filter, first: The following is a good form where a cheap 
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article is wanted: Clarified mutton suet, 54 
pounds; white wax and spermaceti, of each 3 


pounds. As aboye. 
4934. Chilblain Ointment. Take of 


gall-nuts, in very fine powder, 1 drachm 
avoirdupvis ; spermaceti cerate (see No. 
4933), 7 drachms; mix, add pure glycerine, 
2 drachms, and rub the whole to a uniform 
mass. An excellent application to obstinate 
broken chilblains, particularly when used as 4 
dressing. When the parts are very painful, 1 
ounce of compound ointment of galls may be 
lc aapeoiely substituted for the galls and 
cerate ordered above. (See No. 5006.) 

4935. Family Salve. Take the root of; 
yellow dock and dandclion, equal parts; add 
good proportion of celandine and _ plantain. 
Extract the juices by steeping or pressing. 
Strain raretally, and simmer the liquid with 
sweet cream, or fresh butter and mutton 
tallow, or sweet oil and mutton tallow. 
Simmer together until no appearance of the 
liquid remains. Before it is quite cold, put 
itinto boxes. This is one of the most sooth- 
ing and healing preparations for burns, scalds, 
cuts, and sores of every cverv description. 

4936. Salve for All Wounds. Take l 
pound hog’s lard, 3 ounces white lead, 3 oun- 
ces red lead, 3 ounces bees’-wax, 2 ounces 
black resin, and 4 ounces common turpentine ; 
all these ingredients inust be put together in 
a pan, and boil $ of an hour; the turpentine | 
to be put in just before it is done enough, and | 
give it a gentle boil afterwards. This is an 
excellent cure for burns, sores, or ulcers, as it! 
first draws, then heals afterwards; it is excel- 
lent for all wounds. ; 

4937. Lard Ointment. Melt 2 pounds 
ure lard, add 3 fluid ounces rese-water, and 
eat them well together while hot. When 

cold, separate the congealed fat from the 
water. This is simple lard ointment. 

4938. Savine Ointment. Savine tops, 
dried and in fine powder, 1 drachm ; ointment 


of white wax (siinple ointinent), 7 drachins ; 
mix by trituration. 

4939. Simple Ointment of White 
Wax. Olive oil, 54 fluid ounces; white 
wax, 2 ounces; melted together and stirred 
while cooling. 

940. Spermaceti Ointment. Melt 
together 5 ounces spermaceti, 14 drachins, 
white wax, and about 1 pint olive oil. The 
article commonly sold as spermaccti oint- 
ment is composed of 1 pound spermaceti, 4 
pound white wax, and from 3 to 6 pounds 

ure lard. 

4941. Camphor Ointment. Camphor, 
finely powdered, 1 ounce; lard, 2 ounces. 
Mix. i 

4942. Compound Iodine Ointment. 
Mix 1 drachm iodide of potassinm in very 
fine powder, with 2 ounces lard; then add 4 
drachm iodine dissolved in 1 fluid drachm 
rectified spirit. 

Fresh lard cannot always be got, and as 
Yong as simple cerate is directed to be made 
with white wax, an already rancid body, it 
happens very often that an ointment of 
iodide of potassium gets yellow, instead of 
being perfectly white. A few grains of hy- 


posulphite of soda dissolved in a little water, | 


added to such ointment, will have the effect 
of turning it suow-white. 


tis designed to ripen indolent tumors. ! 


; by trituration. 
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4943. Compound Belladonna Oint. 
ment. Mix 1 drachm fresh extract of bel- 
ladonna with 7 drachms of compound iodine 
ointment. (See No. 4942.) For dispersing 
glandular tumors, &c., which it is not desira- 
ble to mature. 

4944. Ammoniacal Ointment. Melt 
1 ounce each of suet and lard, in a strong 
wide-mouthed bottle; add 2 ounces liquor of 
ammonia of specific gravity .923, and close 
the bottle immediately. Then mix, by sha- 
king the bottle, until the contents harden. 
The fat should not be heated any more than 
is sufficient to melt it, to prevent unneces- 
sary loss of ammonia. 

945. Catechu Ointment for Tropical 
Climates. An astringent ointment may be 
prepared, which is not likely to become soon 
rancid, as is the case with ointments made 
with fat. Melt 4 ounces resin in 4 pint olive 
oil; add 1 ounce alum and 3 ounces catechu, 


both finely | akaa kan : 
4946. Stramonium Ointment. Mash 


4 bushel of green stramonium, or jimson 
leaves, to a pulp (this is best done by mash- 
ing afew leaves at a time), put the pulp in 
an iron kettle over a slow fire. xad 24 
pounds fresh lard, and simmer toa crisp. 
Strain and box for use. Or: Take extract of 
stramonium, 1 drachin; lard, 1 ounce, and mix 
by trituration. This ointment is excellent 
for sae dea broken limbs after the 
bones have healed. It is also good for skin 
diseases, painful piles, ulcers, burns and 
scalds. Itis proba i the best ointment that 
can be kept in a family for general use. 

4947. Citrine Cintment. Dissolve 1} 
ounces mercury in 34 ounces nitric acid. Stir 
till effervescence ceases. Heat 164 ounces 
lard to 20U~ Fahr., in an earthen vessel, and 
add the solution, stirring constantly until 
thoroughly amalgamated.—( U. S. Ph.) 

4948. Mercurial Ointment. Triturate 
24 ounces mercury with 12 ounces each iard 
and suet. Afild Mercurial Ointment is com- 
posed of 1 part lard added to 2 parts Mercu- 
rial Ointment.—( U. 8. Ph.) 

. Magnetic Adeps. This is a pre- 
pared fat used for making mercurial ointment, 
as it will reduce 30 to 40 times its weight of 
quicksilver to salve. It is made by pouring 
melted Jard, ina small stream, into cold water, 
placing the thin fragments thus obtained in a 
sieve covered with paper, or other suitable 
apparatus, and exposing it to the air for 3 or 
4 months. 

4950. Ointment of Iodide of Sulphur. 
Reduce 30 grains iodide of sulphur to a fine 
powder, rub it with a small portion taken 
from 1 troy ounce lard, then add the remain- 
der of the ounce of lard, and mix them 
thoroughly. (U.S. Ph.) 

4951. Ointment of Borax. This is 
also called Pomade de Toscanie. Take of 
borax in very fine powder, 1 drachm avoir- 
dupois; spermaceti ointment, 1 ounce; mix 
In excoriations, chaps, &. 
It also forms an excellent lip-salve. A drop 
of neroli, or § drop of otto of roses, renders it 
more agreeable, 

4952. Glycerinated Ointment of 
Borax. Two the borax ointment, as prepared 
in the foregoing receipt, add 1 drachm avoir- 
dupois pure glycerine, using a slightly 
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warmed mortar for the mixture. This is a'skin diseases, It is also good for piles, bruis. 
very effective ointment. es, and cuts. ; 

4953. Ointment of Creosote, or Creo-' 4564. Basilicon Ointment. Take 10 
sote Pomade. Take of creosote, 1 fluid ounces resin, 4 ounces yellow wax, and 16 
drachm; spermaceti ointment (see No. 4940),, ounces lard; melt them together, strain 
1 ounce avoirdupois ; triturate them together! through muslin, and stir constantly until 
in a slightly warmed mortar until perfectly | cool. This is the resin ointment of the U.S, 
united, and subsequently until nearly cold.| Pharmacopm@ia. The British officinal pre- 
It is used as a dressing for sealds and burns, | paration contains only 8 ounces resin, and 
ehilblains, &e. It is very useful in ringworm | substitutes simple ointment for the lard. 
and some other skin diseases; also asa fric-| 4965. Yellow Basilicon Ointment. 
tion in facial neuralgia or tic-doulonreux, Yellow wax, 8 ounces; burgundy pitch, 3 

4954. Ointment for the Itch. The ounces; Venice turpentine, 4 ounces; linseed 
usual treatment of itech has been noticed. oil, 10 ounces. First melt the resin, to 
elsewhere, and varions lotions, ointments and , which add the wax and the burgundy pitch. 
pomades, of more or Jess value in its treat-| When the whole is melted, remove from the 
ment, will be found under the names of their’ fire, and slowly pnt in the oil, stirring well 
leading ingredients. Here are two additional till itis cold. For healing cuts, abscesses, &¢. 
forinulie : | 4966. Black Basilicon Ointment. 

4955. French Hospital Itch Oint- Black basilicon, yellow) wax, and yeilow 
ment. Take of chloride of lime, 1 drachin, resin, 10 ounces; common pitch, 5 ounces. 
avoirdupois; rectified spirit. 2 fluid drachmns; Melt as before, and add 10 onnees linseed oi] 
rub them together, add 4 fluid ounce sweet-) when taken from the fire. 
oil; soft-soap, 2 ounces aviordupois; oil of 4967. Green Basilicon Ointment. 
lemon, $ fluid drach; mix perfectly, and) Yellow wax and yellow resin, of each 3 oun- 
then further add common salt and sulphur, of ces; Venice turpentine, 6 ounces; powdered 
each 1 ounce. Cheap, very effective, and: verdigris, 1 ounce; lard, 6 ounces. Melt first 
much less offensive than sulphur ointment. | the resin, &¢., as before. Very efficacious in 

4956. Stavesacre Ointment. Melt to-) healing cuts, abscesses, and local affections 
gether L ounce powdered stavesacre (staphis- | of any kind. 
agria), and 3 ounces lard; digest fer 3 or 4| 4968. Saturnine Cerate. Powdered 
hours, and strain. <A cleanly remedy for) acetate of lead, 2 drachms; white wax, 2 oun- 
itch, and for destroying body vermin. COS; olive oil, } pint. Melt the wax in the 

4957. Ointment for Baker’s Itch. oil, and add gradually the acetate of lead, 
Mix well together 4 ounce ointment of nitrate; separately rubbed down with a portion of the 
of mercury (see No, 4047), and Lounce palin; oil reserved for that purpose, 
oil. | 4969. Hemlock Salve. Hemlock oint- 

4958. Venice Turpentine Ointment.) ment, 12 ounces; spermaceti, 2 ounces; 
Venice turpentine, 2 ounces; tar, 1 ounce;: white wax, 3 ounces: melt the last two, then 
butter, 4 ounces. Simmer until they are well, add them to the first, softened by a gentle 
mixed. This is very good for seald-head, heat. Used for inveterate cancerous, scroft- 
ringworm, &c. First wash the head well lous, and other sores. 
with soap and water, and then apply the; 4970. Green Stick Salve. According to 
ointment. the American Dispensatory, this is prepared by 

4959. Brown Ointment. Extract of, taking white gum turpentine, bayberry wax, 
henbane, 1 drachm; vellow wax, $ ounce; | of each 2 ounces; melt together, strain, and 
red precipitate, 24 drachins; pure zine, pow-! stir till cold; adding olive oil will give it the 
dered, 1} drachime; fresh butter, 3 ounces. | consistence of an ointment. 

Melt and mix, and add 14 drachins camphor 4971. Black, or Healing Salve. 
dissolved in olive oil. This oiutinent is good Olive oil, 1 pint; common resin, 4 ounce; 
for ringworm, all cutaneous eruptions, for) bees’-wax, § ounce; Venice turpentine, 4 
ulcers, sore lips, itch, chronic ophthalmia, &e. ounce. Melt, rusing the oif nearly to the 

4960. Tar Ointment. Tarand mutton) boiling point; then gradually add 2 or 3 oun- 
suet, equal parts; melt together, and stir til) ces powdered red lead while on the fire; do 
cold. This ts an excellent remedy for scald-| not burn it; boil slowly till it) becomes a 
head and ringworm. dark brown; remove from the fire, and add 1 

4961. Tobacco Ointment. Fresh to-|drachm powdered camphor when it is nearly 
bacco leaves, chopped sinall, L ounce; lard, 1) cold. This is a first-rate healing salve, supe- 
ound; boil till crisp, and strain throngh lime. ; rior to most; is wonderful in burns, scalds 
Trsed for ringworm, irritable ulcers, and other scrofulous, fistulous, and all) other ulcers. 
diseases of the skin. It should be used with’ Spread on linen, and renew daily. 
eaution. | 4972, Red Salve. Red lead. 1 pound; 

4962. Salt Rheum Ointment. Mix in bees’-wax and resin, of each 2 ounces; linseed 
an earthen vessel, L ounce aqua-fortis, with 1 and sweet oils, of each 3) table-spoonfulss 
ounce quicksilver; when effervescence has spirits of turpentine, 1 tea-spoonful; melt all, 
eeased incorporate with it 1 pound lard and except the first and last, together, then stir 
1 ounce dissolved bard soap; theu work in the lead and stir until cool, adding the 
into the mixture 1 ounce prepared chalk turpentine. Good for all inflamed sores, 
and 4 table-spoonful spirits of turpentine. ' 4973. Green Salve. White pine tur- 

4963. Magnetic Ointment. Lard. rai- pentine and lard, $ pound each; honey and 
sius cut in pieces, and fine-cut tobacco, equal bees'-wax.} pound each; melt all together 
weights; simmer well together, then strain and stir in 3 ounce of very tinely pulverized 
ard press out all froin the dregs. This is an: verdigris. This ointinent cannot be surpassed 
excellent ointment for salt-rheum and other, when used for deep wouuds. It prevents 
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roud fiesh from forming, and keeps up a! tips of the fingers and gentle friction, in neu 
ee discharge. ralgic and rheumatic affections, &c. 

4974. Green Ointment. Take prepared| 4985. Ointment for Sore Nipples. 
subacetate of copper, 4 drachin; ointnent of Glycerine, rose-water, and tannin, eqnal 
white wax (see No, 4939), 74 drachms, Trit- weights, rubbed together into an ointment, 
urate the subacetate of Copper with the oint-,is very highly recommended for sore or 
ment until they are intimately mixed. A} cracked nipples. 

mild caustic, applied to vencreal ulcers of the| 4986. Tannin Ointment for Piles 
mouth and tonsils, and to the ulcerated sore ,Taunin, 2 drachins; water, 2 fluid drachmes; 
throat of searletina, (triturate together, and add lard, 14 drachiwsa 

4975. Cod-Liver Oil Ointment. Melt An excellent application for piles. 
together 1 part white wax, 1 part spermaccti, | 4987. Spackman’s Pile Ointment. 
and 7 parts pale cod-liver oil. Used) for Mix together 14 ounces carbonate of lead; 6 
ophthalinia, scrofulous sores, rheumatism, stiff. grains sulphate of morphia; 1 ounce stramo- 
joints, and some skin diseases, Including ring-; nium ointment (see No. 4946); and sutiicient 
worm, Scented with oil of nutmeg and hal- | olive oil to make into a salve. 
sam of Peru it forms an excellent pomade for; 4988. Ointment for Piles. Triturate 
strengthening and restoring the hair. (8 grains morphia in 1 ounce melted sperma- 

4976. Ointment for Old Sores. Red: ceti ointment (sce No. 4940), until the mor- 

recipitate, § ounce; sugar of lead, § ounce; |! phia is dissolved; then add 1§ drachms of 
burnt alum, L ounce; white vitriol, } ounce galls in impalpable powder, 12 to 15 drops es- 
or & little less; all to be very finely pulver- , sential oil of almonds, and sti? until the mass 
ized; have mutton tallow made warm, 4 is cool. ; 
pound; stir all in, and stir until cool. Good.| 4989. Pile Salve. Take 1 scruple pow 

4977. Bitter-Sweet Ointment. Bark dered opium, 2. scruples flour of sulphur, and 
of bitter-sweet root, 2 ounces; cover with | t ounce of simple cerate. CGSee No, 49:2.) 
spirits of wine, and add, unsalted butter, 8' Keep the affected parts well anointed. Be 
ounces, Simmer and strain. Excellent for! prudent in your diet. 
swelled) breasts, tumors, ulcers, &c. It may | 4990. Salve for Sore Breasts. Take 1 
be applied twice a day. pound tobacco, 1 pound spikenard, § pound 

4978. Astringent Ointment. § Tritu-!ofcumfrey, and boi them in 3 quarts cham- 
rate 14 drachins powdered catechu with 2) ber-lye till almost dry; squeeze out the juice, 
fluid drachins boiling water; add, gradually, |add to it piteh and bees’-wax, and simmer it 
1} ounces spermaceti ointment, continuing over a moderate heat to the consistence of 
the trituration until the mass conerectes, This | salve. Apply it to the part affected. 
isan excellent dressing for sores and ulcers,| 4991. Iodide of Lead Ointment. An 
especially during hot weather. vgintment of iodide of lead composed of 4 

4979. Neuralgia Ointment. Take 2) parts iodide of lead, 4 parts chloride of ammo- 
drachims each of cyanide of potassium, and | nium, and 50 of lard, is either of a yellow or 
chloroform, and. inake into a salve with 1) white color, according tothe manner in which 
ounce lard, for external application. these ingredients are brought together. When 

4980. Ointment of Lead. Take of rubbed together dry, the color of the mixture 
olive oil, 4 pint; white wax, 2 ounces; sugar is yellow; but when the chloride of ammo- 
of lead, 3 drachms. Let the sugar of lead, ‘nium, in order to facilitate the mixing, is first 
reduced to a fine powder, be rubbed with Jiquefied in a small quantity of water before 
some of the oil, and added to the other in- | being added to the iodide of lead, the yellow 
gredients, previously melted together, stirring | color of the latter disappears, owing to the 
them till quite cold. This cooling astringent formation of two colorless salts, the chloride 
vintinent may be used in all cases where the ! of Jead and iodide of ammonium, It is well 
intention is to dry and skin over the part, in)> im cases like these to adhere strictly to the 
scalding, &e. directions of the prescription, CE£ymeel.) 

4981. Zinc Ointment. Mix 1 ounce! 4992, Ingall’s Iodoform Ointment. 
oxide of zine and 6 ounces dard. This is Dissolve § drachin iodoform in sufficient rec- 
astringent, desiccative, and stimulant; ani tified alcohol, and make into an ointment 
excellent: and useful application for burns, | with 74 drachms lard. Jodoform is exten- 
excoriations, and skin diseases attended by j sively and successfully nsed in the treatment 
discharges, of syphilitic ulcers and rupia. The above 

4982. Chloroform Ointment for eae trnadn is the one adopted by Dr. Ingalls, 
ralgic Pains. Mix 1 drachm = chloroform attending surgeon of the Boston city hospital. 
with L ounce spermaceti ointment. (See No.| 4993. Carbolic Cerate. Molt together 
4933.) This should be kept in’ a wide- 5 ounces lard, and 24 ounces white wax; add 
mouthed, steppered plial. sounce balsam of fir, and when jt begins te 

4983. Belladonna Anodyne Oint-| cool, stir in 4 ounce carbolic acid. The addi 
ment. Mix 3 drachmes fresh and good extract | tion of balsam fir to this preparation corrects 
of belladonna, 4&4 drachm powdered opium, | the disagreeable odor of the acid, and renders 
and 3 drachins ard. Por neuralgia, &e., ap- it slightly adhesive, which is quite desirable 
ply with friction for 6 to & minutes. when used as a dressing for burns, old sores, 

4984. Aconitine Ointment. Acomtine, | de. (See No. 4996.) 

16 grains; alcohol, 12 drops; olive oil, $| 4994, Ointment of Tannate of Man- 
drachins dard, 1 ounce. Rub the aconitine | ganese, Mix 3 grains tannate of manganese 
with the spirit, then add the oil by drops, and. | with -L troy ounce cold cream. (See No. 1125.) 
after itis thoroughly mixed, pour in the lard | This is a good application tor bad wounds. 

rendered nearly liquid) by heat; stir well| 4995. Tartar Emetic Ointment. Take 
until cold. A small portion is apphed by the! 2 drachims potassio-tartrate of antimony, and 
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rub it wel) into 1 ounce lard. This will pro-! Deshler's Salve, should be kept well protected 
duce an eruption on the skin very similar to/from the air, as it is liable to become tough 
small-pox in appearance. by exposure. (U. S. Dis.) 

4996. CarbolicSalve. Therearediffer-| 5 Egyptiacum Salve. Take 1} 
ent formule recommended for this salve, con-| ounces verdigris, 14 ounces alum, $ ounce 
taining different amounts of carbolic acid; sulphate of copper, 4 ounce corrosive subli- 
the character of the discase will determine | mate, all in powder; boil over a slow fire 
which to use. The carbolic acid employed is; with 24 ounces vinegar and § pound honey 
the crystallized article, sold in bottles, andj until of a proper consistence. Stir up well 
taken out by warming the latter in hot water, | before using. 
or the fluid resulting from the crystals, which} 6005. E tian Ointment. A deter- 
are melted in warm weather, or are dissolved | gent application for foul ulcers, &c. Mix by 
by absorbing a little water, when the bottles; heat and agitation, 10 parts verdigris, 1 part 
are not perfectly stoppered. calcined alum, 14 parts strong vinegar, and 

I. Take carbolic acid, § fluid drachm, and | 32 parts thick purified honey. 
lard, 1 ounce. Triturate together in a porce- 006. Compound Gall Ointment. 
lain mortar. Rub together 6 drachms very finely pow- 

II. Take carbolic acid, 1 fluid drachm, and | dered gall-nuts, 14 drachms powdered opium, 
lard, 3 ounces. Melt the lard ata gentle heat, | and 6 ounces lard. 
add the carbolic acid, and triturate until the} 65007. German Black Salve. Lard, 
mixture is cold. 24 parts; white oxide of zinc and Peruvian 

III. Take carbolic acid, 1 fluid drachm,| balsam, of each 3 parts; nitrate of silver, 
and ointment of white wax (see No. 4939), | finely pulverized, 1 part. This formula is 
7 drachms. Prepare as No. II. (See No.| taken from the Hamburg Pharmacopaia. 
4993. ) 5008. To Keep Ointment from Be- 

4997. Cerate of Savine. Moixsten 3|}coming Rancid. About 2 per cent. of 
troy ounces savine in fine powder with) finely powdered gum benzoin, or a less 
ether; pack it firmly in a cylindrical per-!quantity of benzoic acid dissolved in the 
colator, and displace with cther until the; fatty matter by heat, will greatly retard, 
percolate passes nearly colorless. Evaporate|if not wholly prevent, the ointment from 
spontaneously to the consistence of syrup, | turning rancid. 
add it to 12 troy ounces resin cerate softened} 6009. Schacht’s Glycerine of Starch, 
by a gentle heat, and mix thoroughly. or Plasma. The use of fatty matter ay the 

4998. Sulphur Ointment. Mix to-| vehicle for drugs in preparing ointments and 

ether 1 ounce sublimed sulphur and 2 ounces | cerates is sometimes open to objection, The 
ard. remedies introduced are frequently insoluble 

4999. Itch Ointment. Washed sul-;in fat, which consequently acts to a certain 

hur, 14 ounces; chloride of lime, 2 drachms;/ extent in defending the skin from, instead of 

og’s lard, 4 ounces. Mix and make into an | facilitating the perfect action of the remedy. 
ointment. es Aqueous remedies are dificult to mix with - 

5000. Cucumber Ointment. Take of; fat without soap or some otherwise needless 
oil of sweet almonds, 7 fluid ounces; sper-|uddition. Another strong objection is the 
maceti, 18 drachms; white wax, 5 drachms;j| tendency of fatty matter to become rancid 
glycerine, 1 fluid ounce; green cucumbers, 4/in contact with the skin. Mr. G. F. Schacht 
pounds, Cut the cucumbers in small picces, | proposes a substitute consisting of 1 fluid 
mash them in & wedgwood mortar, let them |ounce pure glycerine and 70 grains starch 
macerate in their own liquor for 12 hours,’ powder. These are mixed while cold, and 
express and strain; melt the almond oil,}/then gradually heated to about 240° Fahr., 
Bpermaceti, and wax together, by means| constantly stirring; he gives this preparation 
of a water-bath; add to it the strained; the name of plasma. This constitutes a basis 
liquor, stirring constantly so as to incorporate | whose consistence is good, and does not vary 
the whole together. Set aside in a cool place | with changes of temperature ; it is soluble in 
(an ice-chest preferred) till it becomes hard, |! water, and may consequently be removed 
then beat with a wooden spoon, 80 as to sep- | from tender surfaces with the greatest ease ; 
arate the watery portion of the cucumbers} it dissolves and thoroughly mingles with all 
from the ointwent; pour off the liquor thus; materials that are soluble in water, and there- 


obtained, and mix the glycerine with the 
ointment without the aid of heat, by work- 
ing it with the hands until it becomes thor- 
oughly incorporated. Put up im 4-ounce 
jars, cover with a layer of rose-water, and 
set aside in a cool place. 


5001. 


and add 1 ounce blue vitriol. 
or sheep. 


5002. Cracked Hoof Ointment. Tar: 


and tallow, equal parts melted together. 
5003. Compound Resin Cerate. Melt 


Foot-Rot Ointment. Lard and | 
Venice turpentine, 4 ounces of each; melt! 
Good for cows | 


fore presents such remedies in the condition 
most favorable for absorption; and, lastly, it 
ix not liable to rancidity. With plasma sub- 
stituted for fat, may be produced preparations 
corresponding to most of the cerates and oint- 
ments of the Pharmacopeia, but free from 
the special/objections before alluded to, The 
plasma should be kept in a closely corked 
bottle. The following plasinas are proposed 
by Mr. Schacht as improvements on the corres 
sponding ointments of the Pharmacopcia. 
5010. Schacht’s Cantharides Plasma. 
Evaporate the decoction of Spanish flies to an 


together 12 troy ounces each of resin, suet, extract, and mix with the plasma, using the 
and yellow wax; 6 troy ounces turpentine, | same proportions as laid down for canthandes 
and 7 troy ounces” flax-seed oil. Strain} ointment. (See No. 5017. ) 

through muslin, and stir constantly till cool.| 8011. Schacht’s Mercurial Plasma. 
(U.S. Ph.) This preparation, also known as: Mix 14 drachms starch with G fluid ounces 
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glycerine, gradually adding 12 ounces mercury,| 65021. Mustard Poultice. Take equal 


and stirring till the globules disa 
add 6 fluid ounces glycerine, an 
Fahr., constantly stirring. 

5012. Schacht’s Glycerinated Nitrate 
of Mercury. Take 1 drachm terbasic ni- 
trate of mercury, and 1 ounce plasina. 

5018. Schacht’s Glycerinated Iodide 
of Potassium. Dissolve 2 drachms iodide 
of potassium in 2 fluid ounces glycerine; 
add 140 grains starch, and heat to 240° Fahr. 

5014. Schacht’s Glycerinated Petro- 
leum, Rub 1 drachm petroleum with 70 
grains starch until quite smooth, then add 
gradually 1 fluid ounce glycerine. 

5015. Glycerinated Iodine. This is 
recommended for loss of voice, and is com- 
posed of 16 grains of jodine in 1 ounce inodor- 
ous glycerine. The addition of starch to this 
is not advisable, ax it would convert the iodine 
into iodide of starch. 

5016. Narcotic bal bre pe for external 
- use, applied on lint. Take 1 part aqueous 
extract of opium, 4 parts extract of bella- 
donna, and GU parts givcerine. 

5017. Cantharides Ointment. Infuse 
for 12 hours 1 ounce avoirdupois of canthar- 
ides in 6 imperial fluid ounces olive oil in a 
covered vessel. Place the vessel in boiling 
water for 15 minutes, press through muslin, 
and add 1 ounce melted yellow wax, stirring 
constantly till cool. (Br. Ph.) 


oultices. External applications, 
used to promote suppuration, allay pain 
and inflammation, resolve tumors, &e. They 
are generally prepared with substances capa- 
ble of absorbing much water, and assuming a 
pulpy consistence, so as to admit of their 
application to any surface, however irregular. 
Their curative action principally depends on 
the liquids with which they are moistened, 
and the heat retained by the mass. The ad- 
dition of a little lard, olive oil, or, still better, 
glycerine, to a poultice, promotes emollient 
action and retards hardening. <A fold or two 
of lint dipped in hot water, cither simple or 
medicated, and covered with a thin sheet of 
gutta-percha, or India-rubber cloth, to prevent 
evaporation, may often be conveniently em- 
loyed instead of a poultice. Spongio-piline 
(see No. 5039) is still better for this purpose 
than lint. The following are the principal 
poultices, but others may be found by referring 
to the Index. 

5019. Bread Poultice. Take stale 
bread in eruinbs, pour boiling water over it, 
and boil till soft, stirring it well; then take it 
from the fire, and gradually stir in a little 
glycerine or sweet oil, so as to render the 
poultice pliable when applied. 

5020. Slippery Elm Poultice. Take 
a sufficient quantity of pulverized slippery 


elm bark; stir it in hot or warm milk and aries, 
This! 


water, to the consistence of a poultice. 
Is & most efficacious poultice; is of almost 


pene Then | parts of ground mustard and ground flax-see4, 
eat to 240°|and mix them thoroughly together, with 


barely enough of water to make them of the 
thickness of common paste. To prevent 
sticking, a little glycerine or sweet oil is to 
be added. The addition of bread crumbs 
serves to diminish, that of a little vinegar to 
increase the irritating power of the mustard. 

5022. Strong Mustard Poultice. Mix 
the best English ground mustard with strong 
Vinegar; spread it on a@ piece of book or 
tarleton muslin, to prevent its adhesion to the 


skin. Wet the part first with vinegar, and 
apy v the poultice. 
023. Linseed Poultice. Take of lin- 


seed, powdered, 4 ounces; hot water, 4 pint. 
Gradually sprinkle the powder into, and stir 
well with aspoon, This is good and conve- 
nient for many cases. It is preferable to the 
bread and milk pouitice so much in use, ax it 
is not so Hable to become brittle and hard 
when dry. It is very useful in carbuncle, 
obstinate inflammation, &c. 

0024. Carrot Poultice. Take of boiled 
carrots, bruised, 1 pound; flour, 1 ounce; but- 
ter, § ounce. Mix them with a sufficient 
quantity of hot water to forma pulp. This 
will be found a valuable application in ulcera- 
ted sores and swellings, scrofulous sores of an 
irritable kind, and many other inveterate ul- 
cers. 

-6025. Poultice for Sprains and Bruis- 
es. Carbonate ammonia, 2 ounces; vinegar, 
2 pints; proof spirits, 3 pints. Mix the am- 
monia and vinegar; when the effervescence 
ceases, add the spirit. For inflammation of 
the joints, of some standing, mix with ani- 
seed meal, and use as a poultice twice a day. 
It is also valuable for sprains, bruises, and 
other injuries. 

5026. Charcoal Poultice. Linseed meal, 
4 pound; charcoal powder, 2 ounces; hot wa- 
ter, sufficient to give it the necessary consist- 
ence. Or: Soak 2 ounces bread in 4 pint 
boiling water; add to this, by degrees, 10 
drachms linseed meal; and, afterwards, 2 
drachms powdered fresh charcoal; then gprin- 
kle 1 drachm powdered charcoal on the sur- 
face of the poultice. This poultice is highly 
antiseptic; that is to say, it has great power 
in cleansing ulcers and correcting a tendency 
to mortification. The power is derived from 
the charcval, which is remarkable for its puri- 
fying energy. It should be frequently re- 
newed. Dr. Bird, in his work on the medical 
uses of charcoal, gives numerous proofs of the 
efficacy of this application. Besides purify- 
ing and healing, it conteracts the offensive 
smell arising from putrid sores. 

5027. Yeast Poultice. Take of milk, 
blood-warm, 1 pint; yeast, 1 gill. Stir in 


‘fine slippery elm bark, to form a poultice. 


This is a good antiseptic and refrigerant poul- 
tice. Applied to gangrenous ulcers, it is 
more efficacious than any others; it sooner 
arrests mortification, used with proper auxili- 
It is also very serviceable in other 
species of inflammation. 


5028. Indian Turnip Poultice. Take 


universal application, and removes inflamma- of the tops and roots of Indian turnip, if 


tion sooner than any other. 


If tincture of | 


green; if dry, the roots only; simmer in wa- 


myrrh be added, it is valuable in boils, ulcers, | ter, and add slippery elm bark sufficient to 


carbuncles, &c. 


jform a poultice. This poultice is used in the 
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treatment of scrofula with the best effect. It 
is superior to every other poultice in scrofula, 
in a state of swelling and inflammation. 
5029. Potato Poultice. Boil the com- 
mon potato, mash or bruise soft, and then stir 
in finely ee slippery elm bark. This 
poultice has been used with success in oph- 
thalinia (inflammation of the eves) of an acute 
character, when other means have failed. 
5030. Goulard’s Poultice. It is thus 
made: Take 14 drachms extract of lead 
(solution of acetate of lead); rectified spirit 


of wine, 2 ounces; water, 12 ounces ;- bread- ! 
crumb, sufficient to make tk3 whele into a| 


roper consistence. This poultice is an excel- 
ent application to reduce swelling and inflam- 
mation, and to allay irntaticn. 

5081. Lobelia Poultice. -Linseed meal, 
4 ounce; slippery elm, 1 ounce; powdered 
lobelia, 14 ounces; ginger, 1 ounce; whiskey 


sufficient to make it.: Good for all inflamed | 


parts, as the side in pleurisy, liver complaints, 
rheumatism, lumbago. 

5032. Poultice for a Fester. 
bread in lees of strong beer; apply the poul- 
tice in the general manner. This has saved 
many a limb from amputation. 

5033. Alum Poultice. Take of alum, 
in fine powder, 1 drachm avoirdupois, and 
the white of 2 eggs; shake them together 
until they coagulate. 
in broken chilblains, chaps, sore nipples, 


chronic inflammation of the eres, &c., ap-' 
plied on linen, and covered with a piece of | 


fine muslin. 
5034. Hemlock Poultice. Make a 
poe of 44 ounces linseed meal in § pint 

oiling water; spread on its surface 1 ounce 
extract of hemlock softened with a little hot 
water. This is an anodyne application for 
irritable and painful cancerous, scrofulous, 
and syphilitic sores, tumors, &¢. 

5035. Gout Poultice. Dissolve 6 
drachms balm of Mecca in 16 ounces rectified 
spirit; next digest for 48 hours, 1 ounce each 
of red cinchona bark, sarsaparilla, and sage, 
and § ounce saffron, in 32 ounces rectified 
spirits; filter this, mix it with the solution of 
balin of Mecea, and add twice their weight of 
lime-water. Sprinkle 2 fluid ounces on the 
surface of a hot linseed meal poultice, large 
enough to surround the affected part. 

5036. Soap Poultice. Dissolve 1 ounce 


Boil | 


Formerly much used | 
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either of the purposes referred to. It retains 
heat for a considerable time, and vinegar, 
‘audanum, camphor, hartshorn, etc., can be, 
by its means, placed on the skin, accompani- 
ed by heat and moisture, much more readily, 
and with greater cleanliness, than by means 
of ordinary poultices. 


pilasters, External applications that 
possess sufficient consistence not to 
adhere to the fingers when cold, but which 
become soft and adhesive at the temperature 
of the human body. Plasters are chiefly 
composed of unctuous substances united to 
metallic oxides, or to powders, wax, or resin, 
They are usually formed whilst warm, into 4 
peund rolls about 8 or 9 inches long, and 
wrapped in paper. When required for use, a 
little is qaelied off the roll by means of 4 
heated iron spatula, and spread upon leather, 
linen, or silk. The less adhesive plasters, 
when spread, are usually airrounded witha 
margin of resin plaster, to cause them to 
adhere. In the preparation of plasters, the 
heat of a water- ath, or steam, should be 
aione employed. 

5041. To Spread Plasters. In spread- 
ing plasters convenience requires and neat- 
ness demands an uncoated marginal edge. 
This is usually secured by pasting strips of 
paper along the edges of the skin or other 
inaterial uxed, and removing them a‘ter the 
spreading of the plaster is affected. It is 
just here that a practical difficulty frequently 
arises. The paper edges are liable, from dry- 
ing cf the paste, to achere so strong!y that 
either paper or skin will give way upon an 
attempt at their removal; the application of 
water wil then be necessary to soften the 
attachment, and the final results may be ex- 
pected to present a daubed and uncleanly 
aspect. This difficulty may be entirely 
avoided by applying to the paste brush a 
little glycerine before the adjustment of the 
marginal strips. (/bert). 

5042. o Prevent Plasters from 
Adhering to Paper. It is recommended 
to dust the latter over with powdered French 
chalk. If a piece of thin paper, moistened _ 
with olive oil and then wiped dry, be laid 
over a plaster, it will prevent adhesion to the 


scraped or sliced white soap in 4 pint boiling! wrapping paper. 


water, and mix with sufficient bread to make | 
This is good for scalds and, Plaster. 


a poultice. 
burns. 

5037. Vinegar Poultice. 
in vinegar and apply cold; for bruises, ea- 
travasations, black-eyes, &ce. 


5038. Chlorinated Poultice. Mix 


gradually 44 ounces linseed meal with 6 fluid. 
ounces boiling water; add 2 fluid ounces of a: 
solution of chlorinated soda (chloride of so-. 


dium), applied to foul ulcers, &e. 
5039. Spongio-piline. This is the 


. * * e t 
name of a very ingenious contrivance, recent- i when thoroughly cold. 


ly introduced abroad, which may be used 


either as a poultice or asa means of fomenta- | 


It consists of wool and small particles 
of sponge, apparently felted together, and 
attached to a skin of India-rubber. It is 
about half an inch in thickness. It will be 


tion. 


Soak bread ° 


5043. lLitharge, Lead, or Diachylon 
Take 5 pounds litharge in very 
fine powder, 1 gallon olive oil, and 1 quart 
water. Or: 5 ounces litharge, 12 finid ounces 
olive oil, and 8 fluid ounces water. Unless 
the oil is fully 24 times the weight of the 
litharge, the plaster soon gets hard and non- 
adhesive. Put the water and litharge into a 
perfectly clean and well polished tinned cop- 
per or copper pan, mix them together with a 
spatula, add the oil, and boil, stirring con- 
stantly until the plaster is sufficiently hard 
This process usually 
occupies from 4 to 5 hours. The operation 
may be completed in from 20 to 30 minutes 
hy adding to the litharge and water } pint 
colorless vinegar, for each pound of litharge 
employed, previous to adding the oil. 


5044. Mahy’s White Lead Plastar. 


found of great value and convenience for| Boil together 1 pound pure carbonate of lead, 
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32 fluid ounces olive oil, and sufficient water, 
constantly stirring until perfectly incorpora- 
ted; then add 4 ounces yellow wax, and 14 
pounds lead plaster; when these are inelted, 
and the mass somewhat cooled, stir in 9 
ounces powdered orris root. This isan appli- 
cation much used for inflamed and excoriated 
surfaces, bed-sores, burns, &c. 
5045. Deschamp’s Plaster. Fasten a 
ieco of fine muslin, linen, or silk, toa flat 
beards give it a thin coating of smooth, 
strained flour paste. When dry, apply 2 coats 
of colorless gelatine, made into size with 
warm water. This’ is said to be superior to 
the ordinary court plaster. 
5046. "Adhesive Resin Plaster. Resin 
laster, spread upon muslin, forms the well- 
own Strapping or adhesive plaster, so ex- 
tensively used for protecting raw surfaces, 
sup perue parts, dressing ulcers, retaining 
the lips of recent cuts and wounds in contact, 
é&c. Itis gently stimulant, and is thought to 
assist the healing process; it is also employed 


as a basis for other plasters. Mix by a mod- 
erate heat, 1 ounce resin with 5 ounces 


litharge plaster. (See No. 5043.) Or: 4 ounces 
resin, and 2 ounces powdered castile soap, 
with 2 pounds litharge plaster. 

5047. Cancer Plaster. White oak- 
bark, 4 ounces; bruise it well, and add urine 
sufficient to cover it. Infuse four days, boil 
it till it becomes as thick as molasses. Add 
2 ounces honey and 2 ounces strained tur- 
pentine gum. To make this plaster caustic, 
add 2 drachms white vitriol. Spread on soft 
leather or linen. It may be applied to all 
kinds of ulcers and white swellings. For can- 
cers it is invaluable. 

5048. <Anodyne Plaster. Melt an 
ounce of adhesive plaster, or diachylon (see 
No. 5043), and, whilst cooling, add adrachm 
of powdered opium, and the same quantity of 
camphor, previously dissolved in a small 
quantity of olive oil. Spread on leather. 
This soon relieves an acute local pain. Or: 
Powdered opium, § ounce; resin of the spruce 
fir, powdered, 3 ounces; lead plaster, L pound. 
Melt the plaster and resin together, then add 
the opium and mix the whole. Useful for 
rheumatic pains. 

5049, Strengthening Plaster. J.ith- 
arge plaster, 24 parts; white resin, 6 parts; yel- 
low wax and olive oil, of each 3 parts; red 
oxide of iron, 8 parts. Let the oxide be rub- 
bed with the oil, the other ingredients added, 
melted, and mix the whole well together. 
This is an excellent plaster for relaxation of 
the muscles and weakness of the joints arising 
from sprains and bruises, The plaster spread 
over leather should be cut into strips 2 inches 
wide, and strapped firmly round the joints, 

5050. Cough Plaster. Castile soap, 1 
ounce; lead plaster, 2 drachms ; sal-ammoniac, 
ldrachm. Melt the soap and lead plaster to- 
gether, and add the ammoniac when the mix- 
ture is nearly cold. This plaster must. be 
applied to the chest immediately after it is 
spread, and must be renewed every 24 hours. 
It is often of great service In Whooping-cough 
and coughs of an asthmatic character. 

5051. Resolvent Plaster. Purified 
ammoniac, 1 pound; purified mereury, 3 
ounces; sulpnuretted oil, 1 fluid drachm. The 
Inercury must be rubbed with the sulphuret- 
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ted oil till the globules disappear, and the 
ammoniac, previously melted, added gradually, 
and the whole mixed together. This plaster 
has great efficacy in promoting the absorption 
of glandular swellings and indolent tumors. 
It is of much use also as an application to 
corns and bunions. It can be obtained from 
the apothecary, and is usually known as the 
plaster of ammoniac and mercury. 

5052. B dy Pitch Plaster. Melt 
together 2 pounds strained burgundy pitch, 
1 pound prepared frankincense, and 4 ounces 
each yellow resin and bees’-wax; add 2 fluid 
ounces each olive oil and water, and 1 ounce 
expressed oil of nutmeg; stir constantly until 
evaporated to a proper consistence. 


5053. Blister or Cantharides Plas- 
ter. Melt together 7§ ounces each yellow 


wax and suet; 6 ounces lard, and 3 ounces 
resin; when mixed, remove from the fire, and, 
a little before they concrete, sprinkle in and 
nix thoroughly 1 pound very finely pow- 
dered cantharides. 

5054. Strong Blistering, or Canthari- 
des Plaster. ix at a heat below 212° 
Fahr., 44 ounces Venice turpentine, 3 ounces. 
each of burgundy pitch and cantharides, 1 
ounce bhees’-wax, 4 ounce finely powdered 
verdigrixs, and 2 drachms each of powdered 
mustard and black pepper. 

5055. Warm Plaster. For this plas- 
ter, take 1 part of blistering plaster, and of 
burgundy pitch 14 parts; mix them by means 
of a moderate beat. This plaster is stimu- 
lant, slightly irritating the skin, and is of uxe 
in ordinary coughs and whooping-cough, 
sciatica, and other local pains. 

5056. Homeopathic Mustard Plas- 
ter. For chronic inflammation, colds, sore 
throats, inflanimatious of the lungs, liver, and 
bowels, sprains, &c. Take 1 part by measure 
of mustard; 5 parts flour; and 5 of Indian 
neal, Mix the mustard in-a little hot water, 
and, when smooth, add about 2 parts boiling 
water, and when all is dissolved stir in the 
flour, and then the meal, thoroughly; adding 
more boiling water if necessary. Spread on a 
thick cloth double folded, to retain heat and 
moisture. Cover with mosquito netting, or 
lace, and nothing closer, sew around the 
edges, apply to the painful spot; fasten with 
bandages, and wear till dry, or for 24 hours, 
and then put on a fresh one. Continue to 
renew these for 1 or 2 weeks, When the skin 
becomes too tender, add Ll more spoonful of 
flour and meal each. When these plasters 
can no longer be borne, use powdered ginger 
instead of mustard, and then finish with plain 
Indian meal poultice alone. (Leqgett. 

5057. he Best Mustard Plaster. 
Take a piece of Waste linen, and, if crumpled, 
iron it smooth; or paper will do. Procure a 
small quantity of black mustard seed, and 
bruise it to a coarse powder, in a pestle and 
mortar or otherwise. Spread over the linen a 
thin solution of gum, and sprinkle the powder 
equally over it. Dry in a warm place. When 
wanted, plasters may be cut of any size or 
a as and when applied should be momen- 
tarily dipped in tepid water, and tied over the 
atfected part with a bandage. These plasters 
are more simple, cleanly, and effective than 
the ordinary mustard poultices. This pre- 
paration may be had at the drug stores, 


GARGLES, 
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made in 3 different strengths, No. 1 being|turnip. Stir these into the melted tar, &., 


the most powerful. 

5058. Court Plaster. This plaster 
is merely a kind of varnished silk, and its 
manufacture is very easy. Bruise a sutlicient 
quantity of isinglass, and let it soak in a little 
warm water for 24 hours; expose it to heat 
over the fire till the greater part of the water 


is dissipated, and supply its place by proof 


spirits of wine, which will combine with the 
isinglass. Strain the whole through a piece 
of open linen, taking care that the consistence 
of the mixture shall be such that, when cool, 
it may form a trembling jelly. Extend a 
piece of black or flesh-colored silk ona 
wooden frame, and fix itin that position by 
means of tacks or twine. Then apply the 
ininglass (after it has been rendered liquid by 
a gentle heat) to the silk with a brush of fine 
hair (badgers’ is the best), .As soon as this 
tirst coating is dried, whien will not be long, 
apply a second; and afterwards, if the article 
is to be very superior, a third. When the 
whole is dry, cover it with two or three coat- 
ings of the balsam of Peru. This is the 
genuine court plaster. It is pliable, and 
never breaks, which is far from being the case 
with spurious articles sold under that name. 

5059. De Rheims’ Healing Paper. 
Make astrong tincture of capsicuin-pods by 
steeping them for several days, in| @ warm 
place, In twice their weight of rectified spirits 
of wine. Dissolve gum-arabie in water to 
about the consistency of molasses. Add to 
this an equal quantity of the tincture, stirring 
it together with a small brush or a large 
camel’s-hair pencil, until they are well incor- 
porated. The mixture will be cloudy and 
opaque, Take sheets of silk or tissue-paper; 
give them with the brush a coat of the mix- 
ture; let them dry, and then give another; 
let that dry, and, if the surface is shining, 
there 18: enough of the pelpere gum; if 
not, give a third cout. This paper, applied 
in the same way as court plaster to chil- 
blains that are not broken, and burns that 
are not blistered, speedily relieves the itching 
and the pain. It acts like a charm, and 
effects a rapid cure. The same with cuts and 
discolored bruises. It likewise allays rheu- 
matic pains in the joints. Its great value is 
that, besides acting as ordinary sticking-plas- 
ter, it abates suffering and hastens the process 
of healing. 

5060. Cooley’s Corn Plaster. In a 
piece of card, cuta round hole the size of the 
central portion of the corn; lay the card on a 


ithroats of various kinds. 


before it cools, This plaster, spread on mus- 


‘din and renewed daily, will raise a sore, which 


ix to be wiped with a dry cloth, to remove 
matter, ée. The sore must not be wetted. 
This is a powerful counter-irritant, for ree 


,moving internal pains, and in other caser 


where an irritating plaster is necessary. 


argles are simple remedies well 

alapted to domestic practice in sore 
According to the 
nature of the ingredients of which they are 
made, they allay irritation and inflammation, 
invigorate the membrane lining the mouth 
and throat, and promote sa at aetoaa The 
particular purpose for which they are required 
ought to be kept in view in their preparation. 

5064. Potassa Gargle for Sore 
Throat. Strong sage tea, 1 pint; strained 
honey, 2 table-spoonfuls; chlorate of potassa, 
1 tea-spoonful; mix and use as often as ne- 
cessury, being careful to shake before using. 
Also poultice the throat with hops and warm 
Vinegar. Brewers’ yeast substituted for the 
chlorate of potassa makes a very effectual 
gargle. 

5065. Gargle for Sore Throat. Very 
strong sage tea, pint; strained honey, com- 
mon salt, and strong vinegar, of each 2 table- 
spoonfuls; cayenne (pulverized), 1 rounding 
tea-spoonful ; steeping the cayenne with the 
sage, strain, mix, and bottie for use, gargling 
from four to a dozen times daily, according to 
the severity of the case. 

5066. Carbolic Acid Gargle. Used at 
a gargle for sore throat, attended with foul 
breath. Take 2 grains of the crystals to 1 ounces 


of water. 

5067. Gargle for Ulcerated Sore 
Throat. Water, 4 pint; decoction of Peru- 
vian bark, $ pint: sulphate of zinc, 1 drachin. 
Mix. 

5068. Gargle for Inflammation of the 
Throat. Purified nitre, 2 drachms; barley 
water, 7ounces; acetate of honey, 7 drachins; 
nix the ingredients. To be used frequently. 

5069. Gargle for General Domestic 
Use in Sore Throat, Take 3 tea-spoonfuls 
vinegar, 2 tea-spoonfuls tincture of myrrh, 2 
of honey, a glass of port wine, and 3 or 4 wine- 
glasses of warm water; mix all these ingredi- 
ents, and the gargle is ready for use. A de- 
coction of the leaves of the black currant 


piece of adhesive plaster, and warn the spot. may, with good effect, be added instead of 


of plaster exposed by the hole in the ecard, by | the warm water. 


holding @ hot iron near it for a second or 
two; then remove the card and sprinkle some 
finely powdered nitrate of silver on the warm 
spot of the plaster. When cold, shake off the 
loose powder, and apply to the corn. Two 
or three applications seldom fail to cure. 

6061. Carbolic Plaster. Carbolic gly- 
cerine, 34 parts by weight; prepared chalk, 
OYA parts. Mix well by kneading, and enclose 
in Closely-stoppered jars. 

5062. Irritating Plaster. [Boil to- 
gether 1 pound tar, 4 ounce burgundy piteh, 
1 ounce white pine turpentine, and 2 ounces 
resin. Finely) powder 1 ounce each man- 
drake rvot, biood root, poke root, aud Indian 


This makes both a pleasant 
and most useful gargle. 

5070. Mucilaginous Gargle for In- 
flamed Throat. ‘Tincture of inyrrh, 3 
drachm:; muciluge of gum-arabic, 7 ounces, 
Mix. This gargle is of use in derending the 
parts when the saliva is of an acrid character. 

5071. Gargle for Threatened Mortifi- 
cation of the Throat. Tincture of cnapsi- 
cum, 6 drachms; honey of roses, 3 drachins; 
infusion of roses, 4 pint. Mix. Or: Tincture 
of capsicum, 6 drachms; infusion of Peruvian 
bark, 5 ounces; port wine, 3 ounces. Mix. 

5072. Gargle to Promote Suppura- 
‘tion. Barley water and intusion of linseed. 
iThis gargle is to be used warm, It must be 
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kept in view that this mild gargle acts by 
softening the parts of the throat, and hasten- 
ing the suppuration by its heat; and it is 
requisite, therefore, that the temperature of 
the gargvle be kept up. 

5073. Carbolized Gargle for Diphthe- 
ria, Tonsilitis, &c. Carbolic acid, 20 min- 
ims; acetic acid, & drachm; honey, 2 fluid 
ounces; tincture of myrrh, 2 fluid drachins ; 
water, 6 fluid ounces. The carbolic and acetic 
acids to be well shaken together before the 
other ingredients are added. (Charles Sedq- 
wick.) 


austics. Snbtances that corrode 
or destroy the texture of the skin and 
organized bodies. Their action is commonly 
called burning. The principal caustics em- 


ployed by surgeons are nitrate of silver, | 


caustic potassa, sulphate of copper, red oxide 
of mereury, and the nitric and acetic acids. 
5075. Vegetable Caustic. urn oak 
or beech wood to ashes. Make a lye from 
them, and simmer it till it becomes rather 
thicker than cream; the evaporation may be 
continued in the sun. Spread on leather when 
used, It is valuable in cancers, fistulas, serof- 
ulous and indolent ulcers, where there is proud 
flesh. 
5076, Medicated Lint. Dissolve 20 to 
30 grains nitrate of silver in 1 fluid ounce dis- 
tilled water; saturate § ounce of dry lint with 
the solution, and expose it in a saucer to the 
light and air until it becomes black and dry. 
5077. Iodine Paint; Iodine Caustic. 
Take of iodide of potassium, + ounce avoirdu- 
pois; iodine, } ounce; proof-spirit, 3 ounces ; 
dissolve by agitation, Used as a paint in 
cases in which it is desired to apply iodine, in 
a strong form, locally; also as a caustic for 
corns, Warts. dc. (Soubeiran.) The tincture 


¢ 


of iodine of the Pharmacopoia ix, however, | 


more generally employed ; but it is only of 
about. one-third the strength of the above. 

5078. To Prevent Iodine from Stain- 
ing. Br adding afew drops of liquid carbolic 
acid to the iodine tincture, the latter will not 
stain. According to Dr. Bogs, of the Indian 
Service, carbolic acid also renders the efficacy 
of tincture of iodine more certain. He re- 
commends the following formula, whenever 
injections of the latter are indicated: Alco- 
holie tincture of iodine, 45 drops; pure liquid 
‘arbolic acid, G drops; glycerine, 1 ounce; 
distilled water, 5 ounces. In- blennorrhova 
and leucerrhaa, this mixture ix said to be su- 
perior to tar-water, 

5079. Caustic for Corns. Take of 
liquid terchloride of antimony and tincture of 
jodine, of each 2 drachms avoirdupois ; prot- 
iodide of iron, 7 grains; mix, and preserve it 
ina well-stoppered phial. Applied, with care. 
Two to four applications are said to effect a 
cure, 

5080. Convenient Vehicle for the 
Application of Nitrate of Silver. At 
University College Hospital (London) they 


CAUSTICS—RUBEFACIENTS- BALSAMS. 


ubefacients. Substances on 

agents, Which, when applied for a cer. 
tain time to the skin, occasion a redness and 
increase of heat without blistering. They 
act as counter-immtants. Mustard or pow- 
dered ginger, nade into a paste with water, 
hartshorn and oil, and ether or aleohol (when 
their evaporation is prevented), are among 
this class cf remedies, 
| 5082. Conunter-Irritants. Substances 
‘applied to the surface of the body to establish 
ke secondary morbid action, with the view of 
relieving one already existing. Those best 
known are blisters, mustard poultices, harts- 
horn and oil, and Jiniment of ammonia. 

5083. Blistering Tissue. These Dlis- 
tering compositions are superior to the com- 
mon cantharides blisters, from their greater 
cleanliness, efficiency, and ease of application, 
and their being less liable to produce excess- 
ive irritation. 

5084. Stro Blistering Tissue. 
Powdered cantharides is exhausted with sul- 
'phuric ether by percolation (sce No. 41), and 
the resulting tineture reduced to the consist- 
ence cf molasses by distillation; the extract 
iis then mixed with twice its weight of yellow 
wax, melted by avery gentle heat, and spread 
on waxed cloth. 

5085. Blistering Tissue. Digest 3 
drachins powdered cantharides in’ 1 ounce 
ether for a day or two; decant and add 4 
drachms sandarach, 2 drachins inastic, 4 
drachin turpentine, and 10 or 12 drops oil of 
lavender; mix and spread as above. 

5086. Blistering Tissue. Mix 2 parts 
acetic extract) of cantharides, and 1 part 
each of resin cerate and bees’-wax; use as 
before. 

5087. Blistering Plaster. Infuse 3 
drachms powdered cantharides in 4 ounces 
acetic ether for 8 days; decant and evaporate 
as In No, 5084; then add 4 drachms resin, 
and spread en court plaster. 

5088. M ement of Blisters. 
Spread the plaster thinly on paper, or linen, 
Hand rub over it a few drops cf olive oil. In 
this way the blister acts speedily, and with 
less irritaticn (han usual. 

5089. To Camphorate Blisters. M. 
Deschamps d'Avallon has suggested, when it 
is desirable to camphorate a blister, it may be 
readily accomplished by dropping on its sur- 
face a fow drops of a saturated solution of 
camphor in chloroform, made by adding 
‘2 parts of the latter to 4 of the former. 


alsams, Balsams are semi-liquid 
resinons substances, having for the 

mest part the consistence of honey. Some, 
however, are solid, and the greater number 
harden by exposure to the air and age. They 
are generally aromatic, soluble in alcohol, 
partly soluble in ether, and not at all xo in 
water, Their usual constituents are resin 
‘and benzoic acid, mixed with a large portion 
jot aroinatic essential oil, Seme of the sub- 
stances falsely called balsams contain no ben 


have adopted the plan of dissolving nitrate: zoic acid, as the balsam of copaiba, &c.; and 
of silver in nitrous ether; it can then be many preparations, from the presumption 
spread with a camel’s-hair brush over a sur- | that they possess balsamic qualities, have also 
face, and the ether immediately evaporates.  ! received this name, 


BALSAMS. 


5001. Friar’s Balsam, or Jesuit’s 
Drops. Take gum _ benzoin, 6 punces; 
strained storax, 2 ounces; pulverized aloes 
aud ayrrh, each $ ounce; balsam Peru, 1 
ounce; balsam tolu, 2 ounces; extract of 
liquorice, 2 ounces; alcohol, 2 quarts. Let it 
stand for 2 weeks, with occasional agitation, 
and filter the whole through paper. A good 
application for wounds and cuts; and as such 
was very effectual in the hands of the old 
friars. Internally, it is stimulant, expector- 
ant, and anti-spasmodic, and is useful in 


asthina, catarrh, consumption, and lan- 
guid circulation. Dose, § a drachm on loaf 
sugar. 


5092. Balsam of Horehound. _Di:s- 
solve 2 ounces each extract of horehound 
and extract of liquorice, in 4 pint hot water; 
when cold, add 3 pint paregoric, 6 ounces 
oxyimel of squills, 2 ounces tincture of ben- 
zoin, and 10 ounces honey. Mix well and 
strain throngh flannel. Dose for an adult, § 
to 14 tea-spoonfuls, accompanied by a dose or 
two of aperient medicine. 

5093. Balsam of Honey. Balsam of 
tolu, 1 ounce; gum storax, 1 drachm; puri- 
fied opium, 15 grains; best honey, 4 ounces ; 
rectified spirits of wine, 1 pint. Digest them 
together for a week, and strain the liquor. | 
This prescription is of great use in colds and 
habitual coughs, unaccompanied by feverish 
syinptoms. The dose is from 1 to 3 tea- 
spoonfuls oecasionaily. 


50904. Balsam Ri 
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mix. As a pectoral in coughs and colds. 
Dose, 1 tea-spoonful. 

50908. Anodyne Balsam. Take of 
white soap, 1 ounce; opium, unprepared, 2 
drachins; rectified spirit of wine, 9 ounces; 
digest them together by a gentle heat for 3 
days; then strain off the liquor, and add to it 
3 drachms of camphor. This balsam is of 
service in violent sprains and rheumatic com- 
plaints, when not attended with inflamma- 
tion. It must be rubbed with a warm hand 
on the part affected, or a linen rag moistened 
with it, and renewed every third hour till 
the pain abates. 

5 Balsam of Turpentine. Melt 
by a gentle heat black resin, 1 pound; remove 
the vessel from the fire and add oil of turpen- 
tine, 1 pint. 

. Canada Balsam. This balsam 
ig the product of the Canadian balsam fir, a 
tree of very common growth in Canada and 
the State of Maine. When fresh, it has the 
consistence of thin honey, an agreeable odor, 
an acid taste, and a pale yellow color, nearly 
white. It should be perfectly transparent, 
and soluble in rectified oil of turpentine, with 
which it forms a beautiful glassy and color- 
less varnish, which is much used for preparing 
@ semi-transparent copying-paper. <A facti- 
tious kind is sold, but is wholly deficient of 
some of the properties of the genuine balsam. 

5101. Factitious Canada 


Dissolve 3 pounds of clear yellow resin in 1 


Young shoots of} gallon of oil of turpentine; then add 4 pint of 


fir (collected in March), 2 pounds; rectified ! pale linseed oil, and 4 ounce each of essence 


spirit and water, of each 5 pints. Bruise the 
fir-shoots and macerate in the spirit and water 
for 3 or 4 days, then distill 1 gallon. Or: Mix 
together rectified spirit, 8 ounces; oil of ja- 
niper and compound tincture of benzoin, of 
each 1 ounce; agitate well and filter. Stim- 
ulant and diuretic; also used for sprains and 
bruises. 

5095. Glycerine Balsam. This is de- 
signed to whiten and soften the skin, remove 
roughness, chaps, chilblains, and irritations 
from common causes. Take pure white wax, 
1 ounce; spermaceti, 2 ounces; oil of al- 
monds, 9 ounces. Melt together by a moder- 
ate heat in a glazed earthenware vessel, and 
add pure glycerine, 3 ounces; balsam of Peru, 
$s ounce. The mixture is to be stirred until 
nearly cold, and then poured into pots. In- 
stead of balsam of Peru, 12 or 15 drops of 
attar of rose nay be employed. 

5096. Universal Wound Balsam. 
Gum benzoin, in powder, 6 ounces; balsam of! 
tolu, in powder, 3 ounces; gun storax, 2 
ounces; frankincense, in powder, 2 ounces ; 
gum myrrh, in powder, 2 ounces; socotrine 
aloes, in powder, 3 ounces; alcohol, 1 gallon. 
Mix them all together and put them in a 
digester, and give them a gentle heat for 3 or 
4 days; then strain. 30 or 40 drops on a 
lump of sugar may be taken at any time, for 
flatulency or pain at the stomach ; and in old 
age, Where nature requires stimulation. This 
valuable remedy should be kept in every fam- 
ily ready for use; it cannot be surpassed as an 
application for cuts and recent wounds, and is 
equally good for man or animals. 

5097. Pectoral Balsam. Tincture of 
tolu and compound tincture of benzoin. of 
each 2 ounces; rectitied spirit, 4 ounces; 


of lemon and oil of rosemary. 

5102. Factitious Balsam of Tolu. 
Dissolve orange shellac and gum benzoin, of 
each 1 pound, in coarse powder; in rectified 
spirit, 5 pounds (in a close vessel); filter and 
distill off the spirit until the residuum has a 
proper consistence, then add a few drops of 
the oils of cassia and nutmeg, dissolved in a 
little essence of vanilla. Or: Take of balsam 
of tolu, 4 ounces; white resin, 16 ounces, 
sheep’s suet, 14 ounces, or sufficient to make 
it soft enough, according to climate or season. 

5103. To Detect Factitious Balsam 
of Tolu. The genuine balsam is perfectly 
soluble in alcohol, forming a transparent 8o- 
Jution. By exposure to the air it beeomes hard 
and brittle. It is frequently adulterated, in 
which case it has a weaker smell, is less solu- 
ble in alcohol, and the tincttre formed with 
that fluid is opaque. 

5104. Factitious Balsam of Copaiba. 
Powdered gum benzoin, 4 ounces; castor oil, 
1 gallon; yellow resin, 3 pounds; balsam of 
Canada, 2 pounds; oil of juniper, 2 ounces; 
oil of savine, 1 ounce; essences of orange and 
lemon, of each § ounce. Melt the resin, then 
add a little of the castor oil aud the powdered 
benzoin, and withdraw the heat; when well 
mixed add the remainder of the castor oil, 
and, when nearly cold, the essences; mix 
well, and filter through a Canton flannel bag, 
adding a litle coarsely powdered charcoal, 

5105. Imitation Balsam of Copaiba. 
Balsam of Canada. & pounds; yellow resin, 4 
pounds; castor oil, 3 pounds; oil of juniper, 
+ ounce; essential oil of almonds, 15 drops; 
oil of savine, 20 drops. As above. 

5106. Reduced Balsam of Copaiba. 
Balsam of copaiba, 4 pounds; castor oil, 3 
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pounds; mix. Or: Balsam of copaiba, 7: 
pounds; castor oil, 4 pounds; yellow resin, 2 
pounds, Or: Equal parts of balsam of co- 
paiba and balsam of Canada mixed together. | 
Or: To the last add 2 pounds of Venice tur- 
pentine. Or: Balsams of Canada and copaiba, 
aud nut or castor oil, equal parts. Or: Co-, 
paiba, 7 pounds; nut oil, 3 pounds; yellow’ 
resin, 2 pounds; balsam of Canada, 1 pound. | 
The above are the forms for the reduction of: 
copaiba balsam, that have from time to time, 
been circulated in the drug trade. For the | 
mode of distinguishing such compounds from 
the pure balsam, kee next receipt. 

5107. To Detect Factitious or Re- 
duced Balsam Copaiba. Chevallier recom- 
mends the following test: Place a drop of the 
balsain on a piece of unsized paper, and heat 
it until all the essential oil be expelled; it 
should then form a semi-transparent, well- 
defined spot; but if the balsam has been 
adulterated with a fat oil, it will be surrounded 
by an oily areola, According to Planche, the | 
pure balsam, when shaken with liquid ammo- 
nia specific gravity .965, becomes clear and 
transparent ina few moments. Vigne says: 
2$ parts pure balsam with 1 part liquor of 
ammonia, form a transparent mixture, which ! 
may be heated to 212° without becoming 
opaque. Boiled with 50 times its weight of 
water for 1 hour, it should Jose at least halfits 
weight. 

Dr. Hager recommends the following sim- 
ple mode as very reliable for detecting adulter- | 
ation of copaiba balsam with turpentine oil: 5 
or 6 drops of water and about 1 drachin of the 


balsam are mixed in a small porcelain dish | 
with as much litharge as will make a thin 
ointment. This mass, at the common sum- 
mer temperature, exhales the characteristic 
odor of oi of turpentine. even if the balsam 
is adulterated with only 10 per cent. of the oil. 

5108. Factitious Balsam of Peru. 
Balsam of tolu, 1 pound; gum = benzoin, 3 
pounds; liquid storax, 1 ounce; suflicient 
rectified spirit. The gum benzoin im coarse 
powder is dissoived in a little of the spirit. 
and then mixed up with the balsam of tolu 
and storax, adding as much spirit.as is neces- 
sary to reduce it to a proper consistence. 

5108. Reduced Balsam of Peru. 
Balsam of Peru, 3 pounds; balsam of tolu, 2 
pounds; rectified spirit enough to reduce it to 
& proper consistence. As above. Or: Bal- 
sam of Peru, 3 pounds; gum = benzoin dis- 
solved in the least quantity of spirit possible, 
1 pound. As above. 

5110. To Detect Factitious or Re- 
duced Balsam of Peru. (ienuine balsam 
of Peru should possess the following charac- 
teristics: It should have a consistence and 
appearance resembling molasses, and an aro- 
matic odor between that of benzoin and yva- ! 
nilla. Tt should be entirely soluble in alcohol 
It should undergo no diminution in volune , 
when agitated with water, 1000 parts of the 
balsain should saturate exactly 75 grains of 
pure crystallized carbonate of soda. Its speci-, 
fic gravity should not be Jess than 1.150, nor 
more than 1.160, 

5111. Factitious Balm of Gilead. ° 
Also called Barone de la Meeque, Gum 
benzoin, L pound; resin, 4 pounds; oi] lemon, | 
Toselmary, curaway, of each 4 vunces; alcohol, 


lneal. 


‘junto bottles for use. 


TONICS. 


sufficient quantity, till of proper consistence. 
Or: 4 ounces gum benzoin may be dissolved 
by heat in 1 pound Canada balsam, and to 
themixture, when cold, } ounce each of the 
oils of rosemary, lemon, and cassia, added. 

5112. Hoffmann’s Life Balsam, found 
in Continental Pharmacopaias under the name 
Mistura oleoso-balsamica, and other titles, is 
prepared as follows: Take 1 fluid ounce each 
of the oils of lavender, cloves, cinnamon, 
thyme, lemon peel, and mace; 3 fluid ounces 
each oil of bergamot and balsam Peru; and 5 
pints alcohol. The oils and balsam are grad- 
ually added to the alcohol, the whole well 
shaken and allowed to rest for a few days ina 
cool place, when it is filtered and ready for 
use. Different Kuropean Pharmacopa@ias vary 
from each other somewhat in the proportion 
of the oils. 

51138. Nervine Balsam or Baume 
Nerval. Expressed oil of mace, and pre- 
pared) ox-marrow, of each 4 ounces melted 
together; oil of rosemary, 2 drachms; oil of 
cloves, 1 drachm; camphor, 1 draechm; bal- 
sain of tolu, 2 dracnims; the last two dissolved 
in rectified spirit, 4 fluid drachms; and the 
whole stirred till eold. 

5114. Balsam of Sulphur. Boil to- 
gether in a vessel, tightly covered, 1 part flow- 
ers of sulphur and 4 parts olive oil, until 
they assume the consistence of a thick bal- 
sam, 

5115. Balm of Rakasiri. il of rose- 
mary dissolved in common gin. 

5116. Balsam de Malta. Gum benzoin, 
2 ounces; gum aloes, 1 ounce; alcohol, 2 pints. 
Mix. 


On1CS. Medicines that increase the 

jtone of the muscular fibre, and impart 
Vigor to the system. The principal mineral 
tonics are iron, zinc, copper, silver, arsenic, 
bismuth, mercury, and the mineral acids. The 
principal vegetable tonics are cinchona or 
Peruvian bark, cinchonine, quinine, the vege- 
table bitters, and some of the aromatics. Of 
the above, iron, bark, and its preparations, and 
the aromatic bitters, are those generally em- 
ployed, and which prove most genial to the 
constitution, 

5118, Stomachic Elixir. Pare off the 
thin yellow rinds cf 6 large oranges, and put 
them in a quart bottle with 1 ounce gentian 
root, scraped and sliced, and 4 drachin cochi- 

Pour over these ingredients a pint of 
brandy; shake the bottle well several times 
during that and the following day; let it 
stand 2 days more to settle, and clear it: off 
Take 1 or 2 tea-spoonfuls 
morning and afternoon, in a glass of wine or 
in acup of tea, This elegant preparation is 
a most valuable tonie. 

5119. Stomachic Elixir. Gentian root, 
2 ounces; bitter oranges, sliced, 1 ounce; Vir- 
gimla snake-root, 4 ounce. Bruise, and infuse 
for 4 days in 1 pint of brandy; then add 1 
pint of water. A wine-glassful to be taken 
occasionally, Good for flatulency, indigestion, 
want of appetite, de. 

5120. Tonic Infusion. Gentian root, 
sliced. 4 ounce; dried orange peel, bruised, 
coriauder secds, bruised, of cach 1 drachw; 


ANODYNES—DVDIAPHORETICS., 


boiling water, 12 ounces. Macerate for an 
hour in a@ lightly covered vessel, and strain 
the liquor. This infusion is often most bene- 
ficially employed in general debility, chronic 
out, indigestion, and other ailments. The 
ose is from 1 to 2 ounces taken 3 or 4 times 


a day. 

5121. Infusion of Calumba, Calumba 
rvot, 1 drachm; boiling water, 4 pint. Mace- 
rate for 4 hours and strain, adding afterwards 
4 ounce of spirit of cinnamon. The dose is 
14 or 2 ounces. It is an excellent tonic, and 
is held in high esteem by many eminent phy- 
sicians, who employ it in the latter stage of 
diarrhaa, bilious intermittent fever, and puer- 
peral fever. It is also a goud preparation for 
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Anodyn . Medicines which allay 
pain. Some act by actually assuaging 


pain; others by inducing sleep; a third class 
give case by stupefying the senses, or lessen- 
ing the susceptibility to pain. Among the 
principal anodynes are opium, morphia, cam- 
hor, ether, chloroform, nitrous oxide or 
aughing gas, &c. 

51381. Anodyne Powder. Opium, 3 
ounce; camphor, 3 drachms; valerian, 1 
ounce; cayenne pepper, 1 ounce. Put the 
opium and camphor into a close bag; place it 
on the oven top to harden. Powder and mix. 
Take } tea-spoonful at a time. Most valua- 
ble in colic, cramp, and severe pains. 

5132. Anodyne Substitute for Opium. 


allaying the nausea and vomiting which often | Take 2) drachms each tincture of lupuline 


accompany pregnancy. 

5122. erenge Tonic. Orange peel, 1 
ounce; chamomile flowers, 1} ounces, and a 
little ginger. Putin 1 pint of boiling water. 
Add § @ wine-glassful of brandy. Take a 
wine-glassful at a time. 

5123. Spackman’s Tonic and Nervine 
Mixture. Take §drachm sulphate of quinine, 
6 grains tannin, L ounce ginger syrup, 6 
drachms fluid extract of valerian, and 
drachms compound tincture of cardamoms. 
Dose, a tea-spoonful 4 times a day. 

5124 Tonic Aromatic Mixture. Di- 
gest in a close vessel for 3 days, agitating 
frequently, L ounce powdered pale cinchona 
ale 3 ieichitis powdered caluinba root, 2 
drachms bruised cloves, and 4 ounce iron 
filings in 16 fluid ounces peppermint water ; 
strain, and add 3 fluid ounces compound 
tincture of cardamoms, and 3 fluid drachms 
tincture of orange peel. Dose, 1 or 2 table- 
spoonfuls or more, 3 or 4 times a day. 

5125. Tonic Pills. Extract of gentian, 
2 scruples; sulphate of iron, 16 grains; sul- 

hate of quininesJ0 grains. Mix, and form 
into pills. Take 1 pill three times a day. 

5126. Tonic Tincture. Peruvian bark, 
bruised, 14 ounces; orange peel, bruised, 1 
ounce; brandy, or proof spirit, L pint. Infuse 
10 days; shake the bottle every day. Pour 
off the liquor, and strain. Take a tea-xpoon- 
ful in a wine-glassful of water twice a day, 
when you feel languid. 

5127. Decoction of Red or Peruvian 
Bark. Bruised red bark, 1 onnce; water, 1 
pint. Boil for 10 minutes in a covered vessel, 
and strain the liquor while hot. 

5128. Infusion of Red or Peruvian 
Bark. Red bark, bruised, 1 ounce; boiling 
water, 1 pint. Muacerate for 2 hours in a cov- 
ered vessel, and strain. This is of great use 
in convalescence from acute diseases. — It con- 
tains a considerable amount of the febrifuge 
and strengthening qualities of the quinine. 

5129. Dr. Thompson’s Bitters, Bul- 
mony bark, I part; poplar bark, 5 parts. Boil 
in water sufficient to strain 2§ gallons of 
water from a pound of the bark, to which 
add sugar, $4 pounds; nerve powder, 24 oun- 
ces; while hot, strain, and add best Malaga 
wine, 3$ gallons; tincture of meadow-fern, 1 
quart. A less quantity may be made by 
observing the proper proportions. Dose, from 
half to a wine-glassful twice a day. These 
bitters are excellent. They are sure to correct 
the bile, and create an appetite by giving tone 
to the digestive powers. 


(hops), and tincture of henbane; 5 drachins 
camphor water. A tea-spoonful of the mix- 
ture may be given every 2 hours in cases 
Where opium cannot be administered. 

5138. Anodyne Cigars. The leaves of 
the belladonna (deadly nightshade), 4 parts, 


| moistened with 1 part tincture of opium, dried 
and made into cigarettes of 1 drachin each; 


or the leaves alone, without the addition of 
opiuin, form an effective anodyne in trouble- 
. some coughs, tooth-ache, sore throat, &¢. 


‘LD iaphoretics. Medicines that 
! Increase the perspiration. Those that 
produce this effect in a powerful degree are 
‘generally called sudorities. The principal 
ie Vaca are warm diluents, as gruel, tea, 
barley-water, &c.; salts of the alkalies, as the 
citrates of potassa and soda, acetate and car- 
bonate of ammonia, sal-amimoniac, nitre, &e. ; 
preparations of antimony, as tartar emetic, 
antimonial powder, &c. ; also Dover's powder, 
opium, camphor, ipecacuanha, alcolal wine, 
&c. The use of diaphorctics is indicated in 
most diseases accoinpanied by fever and a 
dry skin. 

5135. -BalmTea. Balm leaves, 1 ounce; 
fine sugar, 1 spoonful; Jemon juice, L ounee; 
infused in a pint of boiling water for 20 min- 
utes. This forms auseful drink in eolds or 
fevers. Orit may be made just like common 
tea, without the lemon. Let the patient 
drink it frequently, especially the last thing 
at might, and keep himself warm during the 
perspiration, 

5136. Herb Drink for Fevers. Infuse 
1 ounce each of balin, elder-flowers, marsh- 
mallow, spearmint, and arnica-flowers, with 4 
ounce anise-xeed, in boiling water. 

5137. Fever Mixture. Mix 2 scruples 
nitrate of potash with 3 drachms sweet xpirits 
of uitre, 3 ounces solution of acetate of am- 
monia, 44 ounces camphor water, and 2 
drachms lemon syrup. Dose for an adult, 
2 table-spoonfuls every 4 hours. Children in 
proportion, This mixture is excellent where 
the fever affects the head. 

5138. Infusion to Produce Sweating. 
Infuse 1 ounce pleurisy root far 30 minutes in 
14 pints water. A tea-spoonful taken warm 
as often as the stomach will bear it. 

5139. Boneset Tea, Infuse 1 ounce 
boneset in 1 pint boiling water for 30 minutes, 
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A wine-glassfal as hot as possible every half 


hour will produce a profuse perspiration. 

5140. Blessed Thistle Tea. The 
leaves of the blessed thistle prepared and 
administered in the same way as bonesct (see 
last ree) but not sufficient to produce 
nausea, will have a similar effect. 

8141. Febrifuge Wine. The follow- 
ing mixture is highly recommended for fever 
and ague: quinine, 25 grains; water, 1 pint; 
Epsom salts, 2 ounces; brandy, 1 gill; sul- 

huric acid, 12 drops; loaf sugar, 2 ounces. 
Golor with tincture of red saunders. Take a 
wine-glassful three times a day. 

5142. Sweating Drops. Take of cam- 
phor, saffron, ipecacuanha, opium, and Vir- 
ginia snake-root, 
gin, ee any infuse 2 or 3 days. A wonder- 
ully efficacious cure for fever and ague, after 
suitable evacuants. Dr. Beach says he finds 
this the best medicine for fever and ague of 
any with which he is acquainted. In two 
cases this tincture removed the paroxysms 
where other remedies failed. 

5143. Spirit of Mindererus, or So- 
lution of Acetate of Ammonia. Take of 
diluted acetic acid, 2 pints; carbonate of 
ummonia, in powder, a sufficient quantity. 
Add the carbonate of ammonia gradually to 
the acid, until it is saturated. This is a valu- 
able diaphoretic, and is much employed in 
fevers and inflammatory diseases. 

5144. Houseleek for Fevers. It is 
used as a cooling application to sores, ulcers, 
é&c. The juice mixed with cream is good for 
inflammation of the eyes, and erysipelas. 
Taken inwardly it is good for fevers, cooling 
them down wonderfully. First give a pur- 
gative to cleanse the stomach and bowels; 


then bruise the houseleek ; adding to the juice | of 2 to 4 drachms. 


its weight in fine sugar to ferm a syrup. 

table-spoonful every 2 hours. 

catnip tea. 
5145. 


Drink balm or 
This receipt is worth gold. 
Sudorific, or Fever Powder. 


Crawley root, 1 ounce ; lobelia herb, ¢ ounce ; | proof spirit, and about 1 quart water. 
pleurisy root, 1 ounce; skunk cabbage, 4° 1 gallon. 


ounce. Powder, and mix them together. 
Dose, from } to 4 tea-spoonful every one 
hour and a half till perspiration is produced. 
It may be given in balm or common tea. In 
fevers, inflammations, influenza, and colds 
this powder is invaluable. It subdues irrita- 
tion, corrects the pulse, all ges respiration, 
and promotes sound natural sleep. It is sure, 
if properly administered, to arrest a fever. 
Keep it in a bottle, well corked. 


iuretics, Medicines which pro- 


mote the secretion of urine. The prin- 


4 ounce each; Holland | 


DIURETICS—ELECTUARIES. 


5147. Diuretic Drops. Tincture of 
kino, § ounce; balsam of copaiba, spirits of 
turpentine, of each 1 ounce; sweet spirits of 
nitre, 2 ounces; queen of the meadow, 1 
ounce. Mix, and add 1 sernple of camphor. 
Take nearly a_ tea-spoonful in mucilage. 
Most valuable for scalding urine, inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys, &e. 

5148. Diuretic Infusion. Parsley 
seeds, ¢ ounce; cleavers, % ounce; burdoc 
seeds, $ ounce ; coolwort, # ounce ; spearmint, 
4 ounce; juniper berries, 3 ounce; linseed, 
ounce; gum arabic, ~ ounce. Pour upon 
these 2 quarts boiling water; infuse 2 or 3 
hours, covering the vessel. Strain, and add 
4 pint of best gin, 4 ounces of honey, and 3 
fallecapion tule of slippery elm. This is a 
most valuable diuretic; it is cooling, allays 
all urinary affections, gravel, scalding of 
urine, and causes an easy and sufficient flow 
of the same. 

5149. Diuretic Pills. Calcined mag- 
nesia, 1 drachmn ; solidified copaiba, 2 ounces; 
extract of cubebs, L ounce; oil of turpentine, 
4 drops; oil of juniper, 6 drops; form into 
3-grain pills. Take 1 or 2.4 few times a day. 
A sovereign remedy for diseases of the kid- 
neys, bladder, urethra, gravel, whites, and ve- 


5150. Buchu Leaves. They are diu- 
retic and tonic, and a most valuable remedy 
in rheumatism, irritable bladder, gravel, stric- 
ture, &c. They are given in infusion and 
tincture. Infuse 4 ounce of leaves in 4 pint 
of boiling water, for 3 or 4 hours. A wine- 
glassful for a dose 2 or 3 times a day; or 
from 1 drachm to 4 ounce of the tineture. 

5151. Compound ope of Juniper. 
Stimulant and diuretic, administered in doses 
This spirit, when mixed 


‘nereal complaints. 


A| with 2 or 3 times its weight of proof spirit, 


makes a fair imitation of Holland gin. Take 
15 ounces bruised juniper berries, 2 ounces 
each of bruised caraway and fennel, 1 gallon 
Distill 
The wholesale preparation is a 
solution of 2drachms oil of juniper, $ drachm 
each of the oils of caraway and sweet fennel, 
in 5S quarts proof spirit. If not clear, filter 
through magnesia, 


Fiectuaries. These are chiefly 
mixtures of vegetable substances com- 
bined with syrup or honey, so as to be of a 
moderate consistence, neither liquid nor solid. 
The object of such preparations 1s to secure a 
vehicle by which medicines may be adminis- 
tered, so that their taste may be covered 
by the mixture with which they are com- 


cipal diuretics are aqueous fluids, which act: bined. 


by increasing the watery portion of the blood, | 


and certain substances which 


neys. Among the former may be classed 


nearly all aqueous liquids, as most of them quired consistence. 
produce diuresis, if the skin be Kept cool. ; spoonfuls at bedtime, 


5153. Aperient Electuary. Cream of 


romote the, tartar, 1 ounce; nulk of sulphur, 1 ounce; 
secretion of urine, by stimulating the kid-- 


sub-borate of soda, 24 drachms; syrup of 
ginger, of sufficient quantity to give the re- 
The dose is 1 or 2 tea- 
This will be found a 


Among the latter may be mentioned the ni-|; mild and excellent Jaxative, and often is of 
trate, acetate, and bitartrate of potassa; oils‘ great nse in nterine obstructions. 


of juniper, turpentine, cajeput, and copaiba; 


5154. Lenitive Electuary. The mode 


dilute spirit and sweet spints of nitre; decoc- | of preparing this electuary is the following: 


tion of common broom, &c. 


Take of the best senna leaves reduced to 8 


FOMENTATIONS—ALTERATIVES—EMETICS. 


of prunes, 1 


fine powder, 4 ounces; pulp 
ad; pulp of tam- 


pound; pulp of cassia, } poun 
arinds, 3 ounces; molasses, 14 pe essential 
oii of caraway, 2 drachms. oil the pulps 
with the molasses to the consistence of honey, 
add the senna, and when the mixture is 
nearly cold, add the oil of caraway, and, 
lastly, mix the compound thoroughly. This 
preparation is a mild aperient, suited to consti- 
pation from whatever cause. It is admir- 
ably suited to children and delicate persons. 
United with an equal quantity of flowers of 
sulphur, it is an admirable remedy for piles. 
Dose, from 1 to 3 tea-spuvonfuls at bed-time. 


omentations. In domestic 
ractice hot fomentations are, although 

a simple, yet a very useful remedy for allay- 
ing pain, relieving irritation, relaxing and 
removing spasms, and inducing not only 
local, but even general perspiration. Cloths 
dipped in very hot water, wrung out and in- 
stantly applied on the seat of the pain, will be 
frequently of very great service. But in 
some cases it adds to the efficacy of the appli- 
cation to employ substances possessing medi- 
cal properties in addition to the mere applica- 
tion of heat. In every process of fomentation 
there should be two flannels, each (say) three 
yards long, with the ends sewed together, to 
adinit of the boiling water being wrung out 
of them, and the one flannel should be got 
ready whilst the other is applied. 

5156. Anodyne Fomentation. White 
poppy heads, 3 ounces; elder flowers, § 
ounce; water, 3 pints. Boil until the hquor 
is reduced to % of its original quantity, and 
strain it; 2 or 3 tea-spoonfuls tincture of 
opium or laudanum, and 39 drops tincture of 
cayenne, may in some cases be added to it. 
This fomentation relaxes spasm, and relieves 
acute pain. 

5157. Fomentation for Ordinary Oc- 
casions. Dried mallows, 1 ounce; chamo- 
mile flowers, dried, § ounce; water, 1 pint. 
Boil for } hour, and strain the liquor. 

5158. Strengthening Fomentation. 
Decoction of oak bark, 2 pints; alum, 3 
drachms. Mix. This is a powerful astrin- 
gent, and often of great use when applied 
to weak parts. 

5159. Arnica Fomentation. Flowers 
of arnica, 2 ounces; rue leaves, 1 ounce; 
boiling water sufficient to strain 6 fluid oun- 
ces of infusion after an hour’s maceration at 
nearly boiling temperature. Used in contu- 
sions, especially as an application to black 
eyes. 

: 5160. Stimulating Fomentation. 
Cayenne pepper, 3 ounces; mustard seed 
just bruised, 2 ounces; whiskey, 2 quarts. 
Simmer all together a few minutes. Excel- 
lent external application in cholera, paralysis, 
palsy, rheumatism, de. 
may be made. 


some alteration in the nature or the 
quality of the vital action, and occasion a 
change in the habit or constitution, establish- 
ing the healthy functions of the body with- 


A\teratives. Medicines which effect 
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out producing any sensible evacuation by 
perspiration, vomiting, or purging. The pre- 
parations of mercury and iodine, when pro- 
perly administered, are among the most 
useful and generally emploved alteratives. 

5162. Alterative Pills. Lobelia seeds, 
2 drachms; mandrake, 2 drachins; blue flag, 
2 drachms; blood root, 2 drachms; cayenne 
pepper, 1 drachm; gum guiacum, 2 drachms; 
extract of dandelion, 6 drachms; oil of pep- 

ermint, 3 or 4 drops; simple syrup to form 
into pills. Dose, 2 pills twice or thrice a day. 
These pills are of great service in bilious and 
liver complaints, diseased joints, boils, car- 
eae cytaneous eruptions, scrofula, syph- 
ilis, &c. 

51638. Alterative Syrup. Tincture of 
cayenne, ? ounce; tincture of lobelia and 
tincture of myrrh, of each 2 ounces; molasses, 
4 el Mix. <A tea-spoonful 2 or 3 times 
aday. Noted for its effectual cure of cuta- 
neous sores, boils, indigestion, and some 
chronic complaints. 

5164. Dandelion Alterative. A use- 
ful alterative medicine, especially in cases 
where the function of the liver is at fault. 
Dose, fluid extract of dandelion, a dessert- 
spoonful, twice daily, with or without a little 
water. 

5165. Blood Maker and Purifier. 
Mix 4 ounce sulphate of manganese with 1 
pint water, Dose, a wine-glasstul 3 times a 
day. This can be used in the place of iron 
tonic, or in connection with it. 


5166. Pancoast’s Alterative and 
Tonic Pills. 1 scruple extract of Ignatia 


amara (the bean of St. Ignatius), 14 drachms 
bromide of potassa, 4 drachm saccharine car- 
bonate of iron, 1 seruple piperine, and 1 scru- 
ple extract of henbane. Make into 60 pills, 
and take 2, fifteen minutes after each meal. 


metics. Medicines which induce 
vomiting. The principal emetics are 
eee ene and tartarized antimony, and 
their preparations; and the sulphates of zinc 
‘and copper. Ipecacuanha is usually adminis- 
tered in substance or infused in wine. The 
use of tartar emetic and antimonial wine is 
generally followed by nausea, relaxation of 
muscular power and of the circulation. Sul- 
phate of zinc acts promptly and energetically, 
and its effects cease as soon as ejected from 
the stomach; hence it is employed to eject 
poison. Sulphate of copper is more violent 
and disagreeable, and its intense metallic 
taste is a great objection to its use. The 
Operation of cmetics is | pts promoted 
by drinking copiously of diluents, especially 
of warm or tepid water. This latter 1s itself 
an emetic when taken in quantity. Its use 
prevents, in a great degree, excessive straining 


A less quantity accompanying vomiting. 


5168. Emetic Mixture. Ipecacuanha 
wine, § ounce; water, 1 ounce; simple syrup, 
sounce. Mix. For a child, 20 drops or 
more, every quarter of an hour until vomit- 
ing ensues. An adult may take from 4 to 1 
ounce. 

5169. Eclectic Emetic Powder. Ipc- 
cacuanha and lobelia, of each 2 ounces ; blood 
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root, 1 ounce. Powder, and mix well. Take! 
half a tea-spoonful every 20 minutes till it 
operates, 

5170. Simple Emetic. alfa glass of 
warin water, 1 heaping tea-spoonfal of salt, 
and another of imustard. These materials 
are usually to be had at a& moment’s notice, 
and form a very eflicient emetic. 


patent. and Proprietary 
Medicines. The following re- 
ceipts embrace a variety of domestic, popu- 
lar, and proprictary remedies, and include 
many compounds which, without being pro- 
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moving morbific matter, the cause of disease, 
it is invaluable. Wheu taken, the patient 
should go to bed, and make use of any of 
the various appliances for promoting perspi- 
ration. 

5179. Thompson’s Hot Drops. Gum 
myrrh, 2 ounces ; cayenne pepper, 14 drachms ; 
spirit of wine, 1 pint. Put in a bottle, and 
shake several times a day for a week. Take 
@ tea-spoonful or more in a little warm tea. 
It is a fine remedy for rheumatism. It will 
relieve the headache by taking a dose, bathing 
the head with it, and snuffing it up the nose. 
It is good for bruises, sprains, swollen joints 
and old sores, &c., &c. 

5180. Anderson’s Scott’s Pills. Bar- 
badoes aloes, 24 ounces ; colocynth, 1 ounce ; 
gamboge, 1 ounce; Spanish soap, 4 ounces ; 


prietary, are better known by the names of! oil of anise, 4 ounce; water, a sufficient 


the practitioners who have brought them into 
prominent notice than by any other title. A 
variety of articles not included in this place 
are noticed along with other preparations of 
the class to which they belong, or under the 
names of their proprietors, 

5172. Dalby’s Carminative. Take 
oils of caraway, fennel, and peppermint, each 
10 drops; rub them up with 10 ounces white 
sugar and 5 ounces carbonate or Inmp mag- 
nesia, then add 14 drachins sal-tartar and 2 
ounces laudanum, Mix with 34 pints of wa- 
ter. 

5173. Kitchener's Peristaltic Persua- 
ders. Turkey rhubarb, in powder, 2 
drachms; oil of caraway, 10 drops; simple 
syrup, 1 drachin by weight; mix, and divide 
into 40 pills. Dose, 2, 3, or more. From 2 
to 4 will generally produce one additional 
motion within 12 hours. The best time to 
take them is early in the morning. 

5174. SBarclay’s <Antibilious Pills. 


Extract of colocynth, 2 drachins; extract of 


jalap, 1 drachin; almond soap, 14 drachins=| 
guiacum, 3 drachins; tartarized antimony, 8) 


grains; oil of juniper, 4 drops; oil of cara- 
way, 4 drops; oil of rosemary, 4 drops, 

5175. Lee's Antibilious Pills, Take 
pulverized jalap, aloes, and rhubarb, each 4 
ounce; calomel, 3 drachins ; pulverized gam- 
boge, 1 drachm; form the whole into a mass 
with shavings of castile soap and syrup; then 
make into pills. 

5176. over’s Powder. Ipecacuanha, 
in powder, L drachin; powdered opium, 1 
drachin; powdered saltpetre, L ounce. All 
well mixed. Dose, from 8 to 20 grains. 

The U.S. Pharmacopm@ia directs 1 ounce 
wulphate of potassa instead of the saltpetre 
a of potassa); in other respects the, 
ormula is the same as the above, 

5177. Thompson’s “‘ Number Six.” 
Guin myrrh, bruised, 1 pound; powdered 
cayenne pepper, L ounce ; macerate for 8 days 
in 1 gallon strong alcohol (95 per cent.) This | 
is an excellent stimulant and tonic. 

5178. Thompson’s Composition Pow- 
der. Take bayberry, 8 ounces; ginger, 8 
ounces; poplar bark, 4 ounces; cayenne pep- 
per, 34 ounces; cloves, § ounce. Powder 
all these ingredients, and mix intitnately.| 
Dissolve a tea-spoontul ino a cup of boiling: 
water, sweetened. Valuable to remove colds, 
influenza, fever, relax, pain in the bowels, 
cold extremities, As a sudorific, or for re- , 


quantity. To be made into 3-grain pills. 

5181. Marshall Hall’s Dinner Pills. 
Take of powdered Barbadoes aloes, soap, and 
naardered extract of liquorice, of each equal 

arts. Make a mass with molasses, and form 
into pills of 4 grains each. 

5182. White’s Gout Pills. Take of 
calomel, powdered socotrine aloes, powdered 
ipecacuanha, and acetic extract of colchi- 
cum, of each 1 drachm. Make a mass with 
syrup, and form into 60 pills. 

5183. Abernethy’s Pills. Take of 
eee socotrine aloes, 48 grains ; pow- 

ered ipecacuanha, 20 grains; extract of 
henbane, 48 grains; blue pill mass, 24 


rains. Make a mass with water, and form 
into ‘ap 
5184. Triplex Pills. Take of pow- 


dered socotrine aloes, 24 grains; blue-mass, 
12 grains ; sed a halen 3 grains. Mix thor- 
oughly, with sufficient syrup to form a proper 
consistency. The mixture is to be made up 
into 12 pills. 

5185. Peter's Pills. Aloes, jalap, gam- 
boge, and scammony, of each 2 drachms ; 
calomel, 1 drachm. 

5186. Walters Indian Vegetabl 
Pills. Socotrine aloes, 1 pound; powdered 
gamboge, 6 ounces; compound extract of 
colocyuth, eastile soap, and Aleppo scam- 
mony, of each 3 ounces; extract of butter- 
nut, 2 ounces; African cayenne, 4 ounce; 
oil of cloves, 1 drachm, Mix and make into 
4-grain pills. 

5187. Becquerel’s Gout Pills. Mix 
together 106 grains sulphate of quinine, 153 
grains extract of digitalis (fox-glove), and 
324 grains of colchicum seeds. Make into 
40 pills. Dose, from 1 to 3 daily for several 
days In succession. 

5188. Health Pills. Pill salutis. Take 
2 drachms socotrine aloes, 1 drachm extract 
of henbane. 16 grains extract of nux-vomica, 
and 10 grains powdered ipecacuanha. Mix, 
and make into 60 pills. 

5189. Leake’s Pill of Health. Pill 
salutaria, Take 2 drachms calomel, 2 
drachms precipitated sulphuret of antimony, 
4 ounce powdered gum guiacum, and 4 ounce 
molisses, Mix, and make into 240 pills. 

5190. Thomas’ Colocynth and Man- 
drake Pills. ‘Take 4 drachm compound ex- 
tract of colocynth, and 3 grains resin of podo- 
phyllin. Mix, and make into 12 pills. ose, 
2 at bed-time. 
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8191. Parrish’s Aloes and Mandrake | originator. There can be no doubt about the 
Pills. Take 24 grains aloin, 12 grains resin three important ingredients, chloroform, mor- 
of podophyllin, and 4 minims olvo-resin of) phia, and hydrocyanic acid, nor can there be 
ginger. Mix. and make into 24 pills. Dose, about oil of pepperunnt and molasses. The 
as a laxative, L pil; as a purgative, 2 or 3! question is whether anything else exists in 
pills. the compound. Hitherto, of the fonnule 

5192. Chirayta Pills and Mixture. | which have been published, two—one by Dr. 
Dr. Reece's pills. Extract of chirayta (chi- | Ogden, the other by Mr. Squire—have at- 
retta), 2 drachms; dried soda, 20 grains; gin-; tracted most attention. The difference be- 
ger, 15 grains; imix, and divide ito 36 pills. | tween these lay essentially in the presence of 
Two twice a day. Mixture: Infusion of; Indian hemp and capsicum as indicated by 
chirayta, 8 ounces; subearbonate of soda, 1} Ogden, their absence in the formula given by 
drachin; 2 table-spoonfuls 3 times a day. Squire. “But besides this, the proportion of 

5193. Bateman’s Pectoral Drops. morphia, as given by the two authorities, 
Compound spirit of aniseed, 16 fluid eunces; | differed greatly. Mr. Edward Smith has re- 
opium, 1 drachin; camphor, 1 drachm; oil of} cently investigated the question, and pub- 
fennel, 20 drops; cochineal, 2 drachins. lished the result in the London Pharmaccuti- 

Or: Proof spirit, 4 gallons; red saunders, 2) cal Journal. He puts the composition of 
ounces ; digest 24 hours, filter, and add pow- | chlorodyne as follows: Mix fogieher 4 fluid 
dered opitim, 2 ounces; camphor, 2 ounces; drachms chloroform, 20° grains muriate of 
eatechu, 2 ounces; oil of aniseed, 4 fluid) morphia, 2 fluid drachins rectified ether, 8 
drachins; digest for 10 days. (Philadelphia! minis oil of peppermint, 4 fluid drachms di- 
College of Pharmacy.) The old wine gation is| luted) hydrocyanic acid, 6 fluid drachms 
here intended. tincture of capsicum, 1 fluid ounce acacia 
* §194. Clutton’s potadiater te Spirit. | mixture, and add 4 fluid ounces molasses, 
The original formula is: oil of sulphur by the: This does not give as dark a compound as the 
bell, oil of vitriol and sea salt, of each 1) original, because the latter contains caramel; 
ounce; rectified spirit. 3 ounces; mix, digest | but as this has no medicinal or other value, 
for a month, and distill te drvness, he omits it, making up to the required 

5195. Clutton’s Febrifuge Tincture. | volume with the molasses, Mr. Smith thinks 
Febrifuge spirit, 8 fluid) ounces; angelica! there is no Indian hemp, because the alcoholic 
root, serpentary, cardamom seed, of each 14) extract is soluble in water; but then there is 
drachms; digest and strain. Water acidula-; capsicum, as, after the chloroform and ether 
ted with these, and sweetened to the taste, (which also give pungency to the mixture) 
forms a cooling diuretic and diaphoretic julep. | have been distilled off, the substanee left 
Though never admitted into the Pharma-: behind has a hot, peppery taste. Hesecems to 
copreia, these preparations are favorites with have taken much pains with the analysis. 
solne practitioners. 5201. Ogdens Chlorodyne. The fol- 

5196. Lartigue’s Gout Pills. Com-/ lowing receipt will furnish a preparation hay- 
pound extract of colocynth, 20° grains; ex- ing the pharmaceutical properties of chloro- 
tract of colchicum, 60° grains; extract of; dyne, according to Dr. Ogden: To 8 grains 
opium, 1 grain; mix, and divide into 13 pills. | muriate of morphia and $ fluid drachm water, 
Dose, one or more, according to their purga-!add 20 drops perchloric acid of 25° Baume, 
tive effect. and heat until a clear solution is obtained ; 

5197. Baillie’s Pills. Compound ex-|then add 4 fluid ounce molasses, previously 
tract of colocynth, 14 drachms; extract of} warmed to render it fluid; heat the mixture 
aloes, 14 drachins; castile soap, & drachm;]and agitate well. When cold, add 14 fluid 
oil of cloves, 15 drops. Make into 38 pills.) drachins chloroform, 12 drops hydrocvanic 
3 at bed-time occasionally. acid, 1 fluid drachm tincture of Indian hemp, 

5198. Marseilles Vinegar. Also call-|2 drops oil of peppermint, and 1 drop oleo- 
ed rinaigre de quatre voleurs, or thieves’ vine- | resin of capsicum. Mix thoroughly. 
gar. Dried tops of large and small wormwood, | 5202, Groves’ Chlorodyne. The fol- 
rosemary, sage, mint, rue, lavender-flowers, | lowing is an improvement by Mr. Groves, on 
of each 2 ounces; calamus root, cinnamon, | the receipt of Dr. Ogden. Take chloroform, 4 
cloves, nutmeg, garlic, of each $ ounce; | drachms; ether, 14 drachms; oil of pepper- 
camphor, § ounce; concentrated acetic acid, | mint, 8 drops; resin of Indian hemp, 16 grains; 
2 ounces; strong vinegar, 8 pounds. Mace- | capsicum, 2 grains; macerate for 2 or 3 days, 
rite the herbs, &c., m the vinegar for 2) and filter. Then dissolve hydrochlorate of 
weeks, strain, press, and add the camphor; morphia, 16 grains, in 1 ounce of syrup; add 
dissolved in the acetic acid. Itis said that) perchlorie acid) and water, 4 drachm each, 
this medicated vinegar Was invented by /assisting the solution by a water-bath ; then, 
four thieves of Marseilles, who successfully | when cold, add hydrocyanic acid (Scheele's), 
employed it as a disinfectant during a visita- | 96 drops. Mix the solutions. 
tion of pestilence. 5203. Squire’s Chlorodyne. Dissolve 

5199. Collier’s Wine of Quinine, Take }8 grains munate of morphia, and 16 minims 
disulphate of quinine, IS grains; citric acid, | oil of peppermint, in 4 ounces rectified spirit ; 
15 grains; sound orange wine, 1 bottle, or 24) add 4 ounces chloroform and 1 ounce ether; 
fluid ounces. next dissolve 24 ounces extract of liquorice in 

5200. Chlorodyne. The composition | 174 ounces syrup, and add 4 ounces molasses. 
of this well Known secret remedy bas excited | Mix, and add 2 ounces prussic acid (2 per 
much attention among chemists; many for-| cent.). (Comp. to Br. Pharm., Uth Ed.) 
muke have been published, but itis diffieult 56204. Chandler’s Chlorodyne. Take 
to determine hich of them approaches near-} 8 grains rmuriate of morphia, i rachm fluid 
est to the chlorodyne of J. Collis Browne, its! extract of cannabis indica, 10 drops oil of 


rn 
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repre 15 drops tincture of capsicum, 2| 
rachis chloroform, and 1 ounce each of 93, 
er cent. alcohol and pure glycerine. Dose, 
0 to 30 drops in a Wine-glass of water every 
3 hours. This preparation is of a clear green- | 
ish color. 

5205. Horsley’s Chlorodyne. The. 
following formula is the result of an analysis | 
made by Mr. Horsley. Burnt sugar, 1 
drachin; muriate of morphia, § grain; dis- 
tilled water, 2 drachms; oil of peppermint. 6 
minims; dilute prussie acid, 5 minims; tine- 
ture of capsicum, 7 minims; and chloroforn, 1 
drachm. Mix. It must beobserved that the 
water is perhaps an error, as it will not mix 
with the chloroform, which will be found on 
the bottom of the bottle. 

5206. Chlorodyne. Mix together 4 
fluid ounce chloroform, 90 minims sulphuric 
ether, 8 drops oil of peppermint, 8 drops | 
resin of Indian hemp (cannabis Indica), and 
2 drops capsicum; shake the mixture occa- 
sionally and allow it to stand for a few days. 
Dissolve 16 grains muriate of morphia, by 
heat, in 2 drachins water; when cold, add 65 
minims Scheele’s hydrocvanie acid, 1 fluid 
drachm perchloric acid, and 2 fluid ounces 
molasses. Add this gradually to the first 
mixture, and then add = sufficient molasses 
to make the whole measure 4 fluid ounces, 
Dose, 30 minims. 

5207. Chlorodyne. Mix together 6 
fluid drachms chlorotorm, 1 fluid drachm chlo- 
ric ether, 4 fluid drachm tincture of cayenne 
pepper, 2 drops oil of peppermint, 8 grains 
muriate of morphia, 24 drops dilute hydro- 
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52138. Standert’s Red Mixture. Car 
bonate of magnesia, 4 drachmns; powdered 
rhubarb, 2 drachins; tincture of rhubarb, 14 
ounces; tincture of opium, 1 drachin; oil of 
aniseed, 24 drops; essence of peppermint, 30 
drops; water, 14 pints; mix. A pular 
remedy for bowel complaints in the west of 
England. 

5214. Graves’ Gout Preventive. 
Orange peel, 2 ounces; rhubarb, 1 ounce; hicra 
picra, 2 ounces; brandy, 1 quart. Digest for 
a week. 

6215. Elixir of Bromide of Sodium. 
Prepare this like elixir of bromide of potas- 
siuin, substituting bromide cof sodium = tor 
bromide of potassium, and omitting the color. 

5216. Bacher’s Tonic Pills. Alkaline 

extract of black hellebore, 2 drachms; extract 
of wyrrh, 2 drachms; powder of holy this- 
tle, 1 drachm; mix, and divide into 4-grain 
ills, 
5217. Daffy’s Elixir. This is similar 
to the compound tincture of senna; but dif- 
ferent makers have their peculiar formula. 
The following is one of them. | Avoirdupvois 
weight seems to be intended. Senna leaves, 
32 pounds; jalap, aniseed, caraway seed, of 
each 20 ounces; rectified spirit, 18 pints; 
sugar, & pounds. Infuse the senna 2 or 3 
times in sufficient boiling water to yield, when 
strained with pressure, 4 gallons in the whole. 
Add to this the tincture made with jalap and 
seeds digested with the spirit for a week. 
Pour off the clear liquor and add the sugar 
and brandy coloring if required. 


5218. McLean’s Neuralgic Liniment. 


eyanic acid, 20 drops perchloric acid, 1 fluid Mix together 4) grains extract of belladonna, 
drachm tincture of Indian hemp, and 1. fluid 6 fluid ounGes ammonia water, 4 fluid ounce 
drachm molasses. Dose, 20 drops, as & sopo-, oil of turpentine, & fluid ounce olive oil, and 
rific ; 30 drops to 1 fluid drach, as an ano-;2 fluid ounces tincture of opium. Apply dur- 
dyne in cholera’ or violent paroxysms of jing the paroxysms, 


pain. (Cooley.) 

5208, Eau Médicinale d’Husson. It 
is prepared, according to Dr. Williams, from 
the juice of colchicum flower with half the 
quantity of brandy; mix, and, after standing 
a few days, decant into small bottles, But it 
Was more probably made from the root, as 
prescribed in the followiog formule: 

Dry colchicum, 60 parts; in sherry, 125 
parts. 20 drops for a dose. (Paris Coder.) 

4 ounces of the fresh root, sliced, macerated 
in $ pint of proof spirit. (JVant.) 

5209. Bates’ Anodyne Balsam. Swap 
liniment, 2 parts; tincture of opium, 1 part. 

5210. Delamott’s Golden Drops. Mu- 
riato of iron, 1 ounce; spirit ef sulphuric 
ether, 7 ounces; dissolve and expose to sun- 
shine in a closely-stopped bottle tillit becomes 
divested of color. 

5211. Gregory’s Powder. Cualcined 
magiresia, 24 ounces; powdered Turkey rhu- 
barb, 1 ounce; powdered ginger, ¢ ounce. 
Mix. The above is Dr. Gregory’s formula. 
Some receipts add powdered chamonuile. 
Rhubarb, 1 ounce; ginger, } ounce; powdered 
chamomile, § ounce; magnesia, 2 ounces. 
Mix. Some druggists prepare it with the 
heavy carbonate of magnesia, Instead of the 
calcined. (See No, 5414.) 

5212. Black Draught. 
senna, 10 drachmis; sulphate of magnesia, 3 
dracbms; syrup of ginger, 1 drachm; aro- 
lmatic spirit of auumonia, 20 drops. 

, 


a 


Infusion of linseed oil, 3) gallons. 


5219. Hayes’ Pile Liniment. Melt 1 
pint lard to the consistence of honey ; stir in 
| briskly L ounce muriatic acid until thoroughly 
incorporated ; and add 1 ounce tincture of 
‘opium, 2 ounces oil of turpentine, and 2 
drachins camphor, 
| 5220. Graham’s Neuralgic Liniment. 
Mix together 1 fluid ounce chloroform, 2 fluid 
drachms oil of cajyeput, 14 ounces camphor, 12 
| grains veratrine, and 14 fluid ounces tincture of 
aconite root. 

5221. Mexican Mustang Liniment. 
Take 2 fluid ounces petroleum, 1 fluid ounce 
ammonia water, and 1 fluid drachm brandy. 
Mix. 

5222. Heyle’s Horse Embrocation. 
Mix together 1 ounce oil of spike, 1 ounce 
ammonia water, 2 ounces oil of camphor, 4 
Pounce oil of origantun, 4 ounce tincture of 
opium, 1 ounce spirits of turpentine, and 2 
ounces olive oil, 

5223. Barrell’s Indian Liniment, A1- 
cohol, L quart; tincture of capsicuu. Lounce; 
oils of origantun, sassafras, pennyroyal, hem- 
loek, of each 4 ounce, and mix, 

' §224,. Allen’s Nerve and Bone Lini- 
ment. Take oil of origanum, oil of rose- 
amary, oiLef amber, oi] of hemlock, of each 4 
nine ta spirits of turpentine, 2 gallons; 
Mix, and color with 


hanchuen root, 
5225. Glycerine Jelly. Used as an 
Prange to chaps and ruughened parts of 
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the skin. It may be made of pure glycerine! As soon as the first effervesccuce is over, 
thickened with tragacanth powder and scented | continue to stir and heat the mixture until it 
with otto of roses. Animitation may be pre- begins again to eflervesce. Then remove 
pared in the following manner: Mix 4drachm from the fire and stir rapidly, to remove the 
good soft soap intimately with 2 drachms:. white seum on the surface, and at once add 
purified honey; gradually add 5 ounces pale 6 parts white wax, This is apytied to paper 
olive oil, stirring without intermission until’ or muslin with a sponge or bru: h. 
all is taken up. Care must be taken not to | Before spreading on the paper or muslin, it 
mix in the oil too fast. Finally perfume as must have been prepared a week earlier with 
desired. the following varnish, to make it impenetra- 
5226. Glycerine Paste, A stiff zlutin- ble: olive oil, 100 parts, and garlic, 10 parts, 
ous compound, recommended by Dr. Tilt as a’ are heated together over the open fire until 
basis for plaster. It is made by boiling 100 the moisture of the latter is dispelled and 
or 150 grains common starch in 1 ounce of they turn a brown color, after which they are 
glycerine, Thisis similar to Schacht’s plasma.) strained. To this mixture are added 80> parts 
(See No, 5009.) oil of turpentine, 40 parts subearbonate of 
5227. King’s Cordial. Dissolte in iron, and 15 parts carbonate of jead (white 
pint of proof spirits, 1§ drachins each of the Jead) in ol. It is also laid on with a brush 
oils of caraway and cinnmnon; extract the or sponge, 
stones from 3 pounds of black cherries, and) 6237. Papier Fayard. Gout paper. Eu- 
mash the fruit in a pan; grate 1 nutmeg; phorbium, 3 drachine; eantharides, 6 drachins; 
take 2 quarts of Madeira wine, 2 quarts of powdered and digested with 4 ounces alcohol ; 
brandy, and 1 gallon of syrup; mix all to- and 3° drachms Venice turpentine added to 
gether, and color with red saunders wood. ithe strained tincture. Fine paper is dipped 
5228. Squire’s Elixir. Opium, Lounce; into it and dried in the air. Mohr directs 4 
camphor, L ounce; spirit of aniseed (com-| drachms cantharides and 1 drach euphor- 
pound), 4 pints; tincture of serpentaria, 1} bium = to be digested in 5 ounces of Inghly 
pint; water, 4 pints; tincture of ginger, 4! rectified spirit; filter, and add 14 ounces 
ounce, Some receipts add a little anruim mus- | Venice turpentine previously liquefied with 2 
ivun. ounces resin. To be spread on the paper 


5229. Ward’s Essence for the Head- while warm. 


ache, Spirit of wine, 2 pounds; re che alin 
in fine powder, 2 ounces; camphor, 4 ounces ; 
essence of lemon, 4 ounee; strong water of 


5238. Papier Epispastique de Vée. 
This is of three strengths, distinguished by 
the colors white, green, and red. The coim- 


e t ele . “ye . . 
armmoma, 4 ounces; stop the bottle close, ! position is made by bowling cantharides for an 


and shake it daily for 3 or 4 days. 
5230. Henry’s esia. A solution 


of Epsom salts is precipitated by one of car- 


hour with water, and lard, green ointment, or 
lard eolored with alkanet ; adding white wax 
to the strained fats, and spreading on paper, 


bonate of potash in the cold; the precipitate | silk, or linen. No. Lis made with 10 ounces 

is well washed, rose water being used for the cantharides to 4 pounds of lard; No. 2 of 1 

last washing: it is then made up while drying’ pound flies to 8 pounds of green ointnient; 

into large or small cubes. cand No, 3 of 14 pounds @o0 8 pounds of 
5231. Hill’s Balsam of Honey. Bal- colored lard; and to each are added 2 pounds 

sum of tolu, 2 ounces; stvrax, 2 drachms; | of white wax, 

opium, § drachm; honey, 8 ou ves; spirit of; 5239. Bateman’s Itch Ointment. 


wine, 32 fluid ounces. Carbonate of potassa, 4 ounce; red ee 
5232. Battley’s Senna Powder. Senna of mercury, 1 drachm; hog’s lard and flowers 


leaves heated until they become light in color, of sulphur, cach TL ounces; 
reduced to powder, and mnixed with some fine- , drops; rose water, T ounce. 
ly powdered charcoal, hand powders with a litle of the lard, and rab 

5233. Munro’s Cough Medicine. 4 them well together; then add the remainder 
drachins paregorie with 2 drachiuis sulponric | of the lard, previously softened by heat, after- 
ether and 2 drachms of tincture of tolu.; wards add the rose water, gently warmed. 
Dose, L tea-spoonful in some warm water, pstir till cold. 

5234. Griffin’s Tincture for Coughs.| 5240. Smith’s Itch Ointment, Flow- 
Oil of caraway and anise, each 2 drachms;!ers of sulphur, 2 ounces; sulphate of zine, 2 
saffron, $ onnee; benzoie acid, 2 ounce; ‘drachms; powdered hellebore, 4 drachins ; 
opium, 5 drachins; camphor, § ounce; spirit. soft soap, 4 ounces: lard, & ounces. MIN, 

6 ounces; honey, 6 ounces. When mixedand: 5241, Wiegand’s Tetter Ointment. 
dissolved, Color with burnt sugar. Powder and mix 2 drachins submuriate of 

5235. Derbyshire’s Patent Embroca- mercury (calomel) with L drachin: acetate of 
tion for Preventing Sea-Sickness. Boil lead, and 4 drachm red precipitate. Muke 42 


bergamot, 30 
Mix the potassa 


2 ounces opium, 2 drachms extract of hen- 
bane, LO grains mace, and 2 ounces mottled 
soap, in 3d pints of water for 4 hour. When 
oul add 2 quart of rectified spirit and 3 
drachins spirit of) ammonia. 

5236. Papier Fayard et Blayn. This 
preparation is now made othcinal ia the Parts 
Codex, under the name of Papier dit Chimique. 
Heat 200 parts olive oil in a eapacious dish | 
over an open fire, until vapors begin to be 
given off. Then add gradually, with stirrng, 
100 parts finely powdered minium (red lead). ; 


grains of the above powder iuto an ointment 
with 2 drachms of lard or simple cerate. 

5242. Wiegand's Tetter Salve. Take 
8 grains of the powder in the last: receipt, 
mix with 20 drops glycerine, 5 grains pow- 
dered camphor, 4 ounce simple cerate, aud 2 
drops oil of lemon, 

5243. Bailey's Itch Ointment. Swect 
oil, 1 pound; suet, 1 pound; root alkanet, 2 
ounces, Melt and macerate until sufficiently 
colored, then add powdered nitre, 3 ounces ; 
powdered alum, 3 ounces ; powdered sulphate 
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old ate 15 drops tincture of capsicum, 2 
rachms chloroform, and 1 ounce each of 93; 
per cent. alcohol and pure glycerine. Dose, | 
10 to 30 drops in a wine-glass of water every | 
3 hours. 
ish color. 


5205. 


made by Mr. Horsley, Burnt sugar, 1 
drachm; muriate of morphia, 4 grain; dis- 
tilled water, 2 drachms; oil of peppermint, 6 
minims; dilute prussie acid, 5 minmims; tine- 
ture of capsicum, 7 miniins; and chloroform, 1 
drachm. Mix. It must beobserved that the 
water ix perhaps an error, as it will not mix 
with the chloroform, which will be found on 
the bottom of the bottle. 

5206. Chlorodyne. Mix together 3 
fluid ounce chloroform, 90 minims sulphuric 
ether, 8 drops oil of peppermint, 8 drops 
resin of Indian hemp (cannabis Indica), and 
2 drops capsicum; shake the mixture occa- 
sionally and allow it to stand for a few days. 
Dissolve 16 grains muriate of morphia, by 
heat, in 2 drachms water; when all add 65 
minims Scheele’s hydrocyvanie acid, 1 fluid 
drachin perchloric acid, and 2 thiuid ounces 
molasses. Add this gradually to the first 
mixture, and then add sufficient molasses 
to make the whole measure 4 fluid ounces. 
Dose, 30 minims. 

5207. Chlorodyne. Mix together 6 
fluid drachms chloroform, t fluid drachm chlo- 
ric ether, 4 fluid drachin tincture of cayenne: 
pepper, 2 drops oil of peppermint, 8 grains 
muriate of morphia, 24 drops dilute hydro- 
eyanic acid, 20 drops ee acid, 1 fluid 
drachm tincture of Tndian hemp, and 1. fluid: 
drachin molasses. Dose, 20 drops, as & sopo- 
rifie ; 30 drops to 1 fluid drachin, as an ano. | 
dyne in cholera or violent) paroxysms of, 
pain. (Coolcy.) 

5208. Eau Médicinale d’Husson. It. 
i8 prepared, according to Dr. Williains, from 
the juice of colchicum flower with half the 
quantity of brandy; mix, and, after standing 
a few days, decant into small bottles, But it: 
was more probably made from the root, as 
preseribed in the followiog formule: 

Dry colchicuin, 60 parts; in sherry, 125 
parts. 20 drops for adose. (Paris Coder.) 

4 ounces of the fresh root, sliced, macerated | 
in $ pint of proof spirit. ( Want.) 

5209. Bates’ Anodyne Balsam. 
liniment, 2 parts; tincture of opium, 1 part. 

5210. Delamott’s Golden Drops. 
riate of iron, L ounce; spirit of sulphuric 


ether, 7 ounces; dissolve and expose to sun-, Mix together 


shine in a closely-stopped bottle tulit becomes 
divested of color, 

5211. Gregory’s Powder. § Calcined 
magiresia, 24 ounces; powdered Turkey rhu- 
barb, L ounce; powdered ginger, $ ounce. | 
Mix. The above is Dr. Gregory's fornvula. | 
Some receipts add powdered chamomile. | 
Rhubarb, 1 ounce; ginger, $ ounce; powdered | 
chamomile, 4 ounce; magnesia, 2 ounees. 
Mix. Some druggists prepare it with the 
heavy carbonate of magnesia, instead of the} 
calcined. (See No. 5414.) 

5212. Black Draught. Infusion of. 
senna, 10 drachms; sulphate of magnesia, 3 
drachius; syrup of ginger, 1 drachm; aro- 
lunatic spirit of ammonia, 20 drops. 


} 


ol 


Horsley’s Chlorodyne. The | 


following formula is the result of an analysis | 


t 
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5213. Standert’s Red Mixture. Car 
bonate of magnesia, 4 drachins; powdered 
rhubarb, 2 drachms; tincture of rhubarb, 14 
ounces; tincture of opium, 1 drachm; oil of 


This prepuration is ofa clear green-| aniseed, 24 drops; essence of peppermint, 30 


drops; water, 14 pints; mix. A popular 
remedy for bowel complaints in the west of 
England. 

5214. Graves’ Gout Preventive. 
Orange peel, 2 ounces; rhubarb, 1 ounce; biera 
picra, 2 ounces; brandy, 1 quart. Digest for 
a week. 

5215. Elixir of Bromide of Sodium. 
Prepare this like elixir of bromide of potas- 
sium, substituting bromide cf sodium for 
bromide of potassium, and omitting the color. 

5216. Bacher’s Tonic Pills. Alkaline 
extract of black hellebore, 2 drachms; extract 
of myrrh, 2 drachms; powder of holy this- 
tle, 1 drachm,; mix, and divide into 4-grain 


puls. 
5217. Daffy’s Elixir. This is similar 


ito the compound tincture of senna; but dif- 


ferent makers have their peculiar formula. 
The following is one of them. Avoirdupois 
weight seems to be intended. Senna leaves, 
34 pounds; jalap, aniseed, caraway seed, of 
each 20 ounces; rectified spirit, 18 pints; 
sugar, 5 pounds. Infuse the senna 2 or 3 
times insufficient boiling water to yield, when 
strained with pressure, 4 gallons in the whole, 
Add to this the tincture made with jalap and 


lseeds digested with the spirit for a week. 


Pour off the clear liquor and add the sugar 
and brandy coloring if required. 

5218. McLean’s Neuralgic Liniment. 
Mix together 4 grains extract of belladonua. 
G fluid ountes annnonia water, & fluid ounce 
oil of turpentine, § fluid ounce olive oil, and 
2 fluid ounces tincture of opium. Apply dur- 
ing the paroxysimes, 

5219. Hayes’ Pile Liniment. Melt 1 
pint lard to the consistence of honey ; stir in 
briskly 1 ounce muriatic acid until thoroughly 
incorporated; and add Lt ounce tincture of 
opium, 2 ounces oil of turpentine, and 2 
drachms camphor, 

5220. Graham’s Neuralgic Liniment. 
Mix together 1 fluid ounce chloroform, 2 fluid 
drachms oi] of cajeput, 14 ounees cainphor, 12 
grains veratrine, and 14 fluid ounces tincture of 
aconite root, 


5221. Mexican Mustang Liniment. 


Soap | Take 2 fluid ounces petroleum, 1 fluid ounce 


ammonia water, and 1 fluid drachm brandy. 


Mu-| Mix. 


5222. Heyle’s Horse Embrocation. 
ounce oil of spike, 1 ounce 
ammonia water, 2 ounces oil of camphor, § 
ounce oil of origunum, § ounce tincture of 
opinm, 1 ounce spirits of turpentine, and 2 
ounces olive oil. 

5223. Barrell’s Indian Liniment. l- 
cohol, L quart: tincture Gf capsicum, 1 ounce; 
oils of origanum, sassafras, pennyroyal, hem- 
lock, of each 4 ounce, and mix. 

5224, Allen’s Nerve and Bone Lini- 
ment. Take oil of omganum, oil of rose- 
mary, oil cf amber, oil of bemlock, of each 4 
ounces; spirits of turpentine, 2° gallons; 
linseed oil, 4% gallons. Mix, and color with 
anehusa root. 

5225. Glycerine Jelly. Used as an 
application to chaps aud roughened parts of 
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It may be made of pure glycerine! As soon as the first effervescence is over, 
thickened with tragacanth powder and scented | 
with otto of roses, Animitation may be pre- begins again to_ effervesce. 


continue to stir and heat the mixture until it 
Then remove 


pared in the following manner: Mix 4drachm) from the fire and stir rapidly, to remove the 


good soft soap intimately with 2 drachins : 
purified honey; gradually add 5 ounces pale! 


white scum on the surface, and at once add 
6 parts white wax. This is apotied to paper 


olive oil, stirring without intermission until ! oranuslin with a sponge or bra: h. 


all is taken up. 
mix in the oil too fast. 
desired. 

5226. Glycerine Paste. A stiff glutin- 
ous compound, recommended by Dr. Tilt as a 
basis for plaster. 


Finally perfume as 


glycerine, Thisis similar to Schacht’s plasma. 
(Sce No. 5009.) 

5227. King’s Cordial. Dissolte in 3, 
pint of proof spirits, 14 drachms each of the 
oils of caraway and cinnamon; extract the! 
stones from 3 ‘pounds of black cherries, and , 
mash the fruit in a pe grate 1 nutmeg; 
take 2 quarts of Madeira wine, 2 quarts of| 
brandy, and 1 gallon of syrup; mix all to- 
gether, and color with red saunders wood. 

5228. Squire’s Elixir. Opium, 1 ounce; 
camphor, 1 ounce; spirit of aniseed (com- 
pound), 4 pints; tincture of serpentaria, 1 


pint; water, 4 pints; tincture of ginger, 4 
ounce, Some receipts add a little aurvn mus- 
ivum. 


5229. Ward’s Essence for ae Head- 
ache, Spirit of wine, 2 pounds; re che alum 
in fine powder, 2 ounces; camphor, " OUNCES ; 
essence of lemon, 4 ounce; strong water of: 
aiaMonia, 4 ounces; stop the bottle close, 
and shake it daily for 3 or 4 days. 

5230. Henry’s esia, <A solution 
of Epsom salts is precipitated by one of car- 
bonate of potash in the cold; the precipitate 
is well washed, rose water being used for the 
last washing; it is then made up while drying 
Into large or small cubes, 

5231. Hill’s Balsam of Hone 
sam of tolu, 2 ounces; styrax, 2 ch 
opin, § drachin; honey, 8 our ves; 
wine, 32 fluid ounces. 

5232. Battley’s Senna Powder. Semia 
leaves heated until they become light in color, 
reduced to powder, aud mixed with some fine- 
ly powdered charcoal, 

5233. Munro’s Cough Medicine. 4 
drachins paregorie with 2 drachins sulphuric 
ether and 2% drachms of tincture of tolu. 
Dose, L tea-spoonful in some warm water. 

5234. Griffin’s Tincture for Coughs. 
Oil of caraway and anise, each 2 drae hins ; 
saffron, 4 ounce; benzoic acid, £ ounce 
opium, 3 drachins + camphor, § ounce; sprite 
6 ounces; honey, 6 ounces. When mixed and 
dissolved, color with burnt sugar. 

5235. Derbyshire’s Patent Embroca- 
tion for Preventing Sea-Sickness. [wil 
2 ounces opium, 2 drachms extract of hen-- 
bane, 100 grains mace, and 2 ounces mottled 
soap, 1n 3 pints of water for & hour. When 
eold, add 1 quart of rectified spirit and 3 
drachins spirit of ammonia. 

5236. Papier Fayard et Blayn. This 
preparation is now made officinal in the Paris 
Co axdex, 


Bal- 
rachis; 
spirit of 


over an open fire, until vapors begin to be 


Care must be taken not to: 


It is made by boiling 100) 
or 150 grains common starch in 1 onnee of) 


under the name of Papier dit Chimique. | 
Heat 200 parts olive oil in @ capacious dish oil, LE pound ; 


Before spreading on the paper or muslin, it 
must have been prepared a week earlier with 


lle following varnish, to mmake it impenetra- 


ble: olive oil, 100 parts, and garlic, 10 parts, 
are heated together over the open fire until 
the moisture of the Jatter is dispelled) and 
they turn a brown color, after which they are 
strained. To this mixture are added 80. parts 
oil of turpentine, 40) parts subcarbonate of 
iron, and 15 parts carbonate of iead (white 
Jead) in oil. It is also Jaid on with a brush 
or sponge. 

5237. Papier Fayard. (out paper. Eu- 
' phorbinm, Sdrachmes; cantharides, 6 drachins; 
| powdered and digested with 4 ounces nleohol: 
and 3° drachins Venice turpentine added to 
the strained tincture. Fine paper is dipped 
into it and dried in the air. Mohr directs 4 
drachms cantharides and 1 drach euphor- 
‘bium to be digested in 5 ounces of highly 
‘rectified spirit; filter, and add = 14 ounees 
Venice turpentine previously liqnefied with 2 
ounces resin. To be spread on the paper 
while warm. 

5238. Papier Epispastique de Vée. 
This is of three strengths, distinguished by 
the colors white, green, and red.) The com- 
position is made by boiling cantharides for a 
hour with water, and lard, green omtment, 0 
lard colored with alkanet; adding white w = 
to the strained fats, and sprei ding on paper, 
silk, or linen, No. Lis made with 10: ounces 
caitharides to 4 pounds of lard; No. 2 of 1 
pound flies to 8 pounds of green ointment; 
and No. 3 of 14 pounds @o 8 pounds of 
colored lard; and to each are adied 2 pounds 
of white wax. 

5239. Bateman’s Itch Ointment. 
Carbonate of potussa, § ounce; redo sulphuret 
of mereury, Ldrachm; hog’s lard aud flowers 
'of sulphur, each LL ounces; bergamot, 30 
drops; rose water, Lounce.,  Afix the potassa 
and powders with a little of the lard, and rub 
them well together: then add the remainder 
of the lard, previously softened by heat, after- 
wards add the rose water, gently warmed. 
Stir till cold. 

5240. Smith’s Itch Ointment. 
ers of sulphur, 2 ounces; sulphate of zine, 2 
drachins ; pondered hellebore, 40 drachis ; 
soft soap, 4 ounces; lard, ounces, Max. 

5241. Wiegand’s Tetter Ointment. 
Powder and imix 2 drachms submuriate of 
mereury (calomel) with Lb drachin acetate of 
lead, and § drachin red precipitate. Make 42 
grains of the above powder into an ointment 
with 2 drachims of lard or simple cerate, 

5242. Wiegand’s Tetter Salve. Take 
8 grains of the powder in the last. receipt, 
nix with 20 drops glycerine, 5 grains pow- 
dered camphor, 4 ounce siinple cerate, and 2 
drops oil of lemon, 

5243. Bailey’s Itch Ointment. Sweet 
suet, 1 pound ; root alkanet, 2 
Melt and macerate until sufficiently 


1 


Flow- 


/ OUNCES, 


given off. Then add gradually, with stirring, tcolored, then add) powdered nitre, 3 ounces ; 


100 parts finely powdered minium (red lead). | 


powdered alum, 3 ounces ; powdered sulphate 
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of zine, 3 ounces; powdered vernilion, to|and ammoniac, of each 40 grains; mucilage 


color; oil of aniseed, oil of spike, and oil of|to mix; divide into 24 pills. 


origanum to perfume. 

5244. Beddoe’s Pills, for gravel, &c. 
Carbonate of soda, dried without heat, 1 
drachm; soap, 4 scruples; oil of juniper, 10 
drops; syrup of ginger, sufficient quantity for 
30 pills. 

5245. Mathieu’s Vermifuge. Tin fil- 
ings, 1 ounce; fern root, $ ounce; worm-seed, 
4 ounce; resinous extract of jalap, 1 drachin ; 
sulphate of potassa. 1 drach; honey to form 
an electuary. A tea-spoonful every 3 hours 
for 2 days; then substitute the following: 
jalap, 2 scruples; sulphate of potassa, 2 scru- 
ples; scammony, 1 scruple; gamboge, 10 
grains; made into an electuary with honey, 
and given in the sume dose. 


5246. Swaim’s Vermifuge. Worm- 


It is raid that 
the above was a favorite remedy with the first 
Emperor of France for difficulty of breathing, 


bronchitis, and various affections of the 
organs of respiration. 
Inorning. 


Dose, 2 pills night and 
5254. Gedding’s Piles Ointment. 


Carbonate of Jead, 4 drachins; sulphate of 
morphia, 15 grains; stramonium ointment, 1 
ounce; olive oil, sufficient to make into an 
omtment. 

5255. Ditchett’s Remedy for Piles. 
Spermaceti ointment, 8 ounces; powdered 
galls, 1 ounce; powdered opium, L drachm ; 
solution of diacetate of lead, 14 ounces. Mix 


well, 
5256. Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


|Take 1 pound pulverized extract of liquorice, 


seed, 2 ounces; valerian, rhubarb, pink-root, ,14 pounds pulverized sugar, 4 ounces pulver- 


white agaric, of each 14 ounees; boil in suffi- 
cient water to yield 3 quarts of decoction, 
and add to it 30 drops oil of tansy, and 45 
drops oil of cloves, dissolved in’ a quart of 
rectified spirits. Dose, L table-spoonful at 
night. 

5247. Calvetti’s Manna Lemonade. 
Dissolve 1 ounce pure mannite in 10 ounces 
boiling water, and add sufticient lemon juice 
to flavor. To be drunk eold oriced. Man- 
vite is a peculiar saccharine principle obtained 
Qo ceyeualling form from manna. 


lized cubebs, 4 ounces puiverized gum-arabic, 


and 1 ounce pulverized extract of conium 
(hemlock). Mutx. 

5257. Roche’s Embrocation, or 
Whooping Cough Liniment. live oil, 
8 ounces; oil of amber, 4 ounces; oil of 
cloves, a suthcicnt quantity to give it a strong 
scent. Mix. Rubbed on the chest it stimu- 
lates the skin; it is useful in general for the 
coughs of children ; in whooping-cough, how- 
ever, it ought not to be used for the first ten 
‘days of the disease. This liniment is under- 


. 8248. Bond’s Compound Mixture of stood to be the same as the celebrated embro- 


Iron. Take 14 drachms gum myrrh in tears, 
6 drops oil of wintergreen, 2 drops oil of nut- 
meg, 2 scruples carbonate of potash, 1 ounce 
loaf sugar, 4 drachin sulphate of iron, and 7 
ounces distilled water. Rub down the myrrh 
with the oils, add gradually a portion of the 
water, making aimilk of myrrh; then add the 
potash and sugar. Dissolve the iron in the 
remainder of the water, and mix the two mix- 
tures by trituration. To be bottled and well 
corked directly. 

5249. Mialhe’s Syrup for Hoarseness. 
Take 15 parts syrup of gum-are'sc, & parts 
syrup of tolu, 5 parts maiden-boir, L part 
nitrate of potassa, and 1 part cherry-laurel 
water. 
sweet balin tea, in short draughts. 

5250. Dewees’ Carminative. Take 4 
drach carbonate of magnesia, 1 drachm 
loaf sugar, 60 drops tincture of assafietida, 20 
drops tincture of 
water. Dissolve the sugar in half the water ; 
add this to the tinctures previously mixed in 
the bottle. Rub the magnesia with the re- 
mainder of the water; then mix together the 
two preparations, Direct the mixtnre to be 
shaken before used, 

5251. Golden Tincture, Take 3 parts 
sulphuric ether, 2 parts acetated tincture of 


Dose, a table-spoonful in a cup of 


. . t 
opium, and 1 fliud ounce 


eation of Roche, 

5258. Dupuytren’s Pills. Take 120 
grains powdered guaiacum, 4 grains corrosive 
chloride of mereury (corrosive sublimate), 
5 grains powdered opium; make into 40 
pills. 

i 6259. Anodyne Necklaces. Reads 
formed of the root of henbane, and used as 
necklaces, to allay the pain of teething. 

| 5260. Digestive, or Live-long Candy. 
Powdered rhubarb, 60 grains; heavy magne- 
sia, Lounce; bicarbonate of soda, 1 drachm ; 
‘finely-powdered ginger, 20 grains ; cinnamon 
powder, 15 grains; powdered white sugar, 2 
ounces; mucilage of tragacanth, sufficient 
quantity; beat together and divide into 
square, flat cakes of 20 grains each. 

5261. Cholagogue, Quinine, 20 grains; 
Peruvian bark, 1 ounce; rhubarb, 1 ounce; 
sulphuric acid, 15 or 20 drops, or 1 seruple 
tartaric acid; brandy, 1 gill and water to 
make 1 pint. Dose, 2 spoonfuls every 2 hours 
in absence of fever, 
| 5262. Malone’s Mixture for a Cough 
or Cold. Take 1 tea-cupful of flaxseed, soak 
hall night. In the morning put in a kettle 2 
quarts water, Ll handtul of liquorice root (split 
up), ¢ pound good raisins (¢ut in halt), Boil 
them unfil the strength is thoroughly ex- 


. oo. { 5 3 
opium, and 1 part compound spirit of lay-j tracted, then add the flaxseed, which has 


ender, 

5252. Golden Tincture. Sulphuric 
ether, Lo ounce; laudanum, 1 ounce; chloro- 
form, ounce; aleohol, Pounce, Mix. This 
preparation is extensively used by the German 
physicians, Dose, from 3 to 380 drops, accord- 
ing to circumstances, It makes an excellent 
local application in neuralgia and other pain- 
ful affections. 

5253. Napoleon’s Pectoral Pills. 
Tpecacuanha, 3800 grains; powdered squids 


Hheen previously soaked. 
half an hour more, watching and_ stirring, 


Let all beil about 


that the mixture may not burn. Then strain 
and add Jemon-jnice and sugar to taste. Take 
any quantity, cold, through the day, and half 
athimblefnl, warm, at night. The above isa 
Inost excellent receipt. 


{| 5263. Chapman’s Copaiba Mixture. 


Make a mixture of 4 onnee copaiba, $ fluid 
ounce sweet spirits of nitre, 2 drachms pow- 
dered acacia, 1 drachm sugar, 4 fluid ounces 
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dose is 1 drachm, which may be increased, if 
ep of lavender, and 1 fluid drachm tincture | necessary, to an ounce. It is recommended as 
of opium. Dose, a table-spoonful 3 times a a valuable remedy in most forms of constipa- 
day. A specific remedy for gonorrhea. tion, taken soon after meals. 

5264. Morton’s Copaiba Mixture.| 5273. Coxe’s Hive Syrup. Put 1 
Take $ ounce each copaiba and powdered cu- | ounce each squills and Seneca snake-root into 
bebs, 2 drachms each acacia and sugar, 7 fluid !1 pint water; boil down to one-half and strain. 
ounces water, and ¢ fluid ounce camphorated | Then add 4 pound clarified honey containing 
tincture of opium. Make into a mixture.|12 grains tartrate of antimony. Dose for a 
Dose, a ‘table-spoonful every 3 hours. An/child, 10 drops to 1 tea-spoonful, according to 
efficacious remedy for obstinate gonorrh@a. |age. An excellent remedy for croup. 

5265. Jackson’s Pectoral Syrup.|; 5274. Bateman’s Sulphur Wash. 
Macerate 1 drachm sassafras pith and 1} Break 1 ounce sulphur, and pour over it 1 
ounce acacia in 1 pint water for 12 hours; : quart of boiling water; allow it to infuse for 
add 21 ounces sugar, dissolve the sugar in it/12 or 14 hours, and apply it to the face 2 
without heat, filter, and then add 8 grains or 3 times aday, fora few weeks. This ap- 
muriate of morphia. Dose, 1 tea-spoonful | plication is equally useful in removing that 
every 3 hours. roughness of the skin which generally suc- 

5266. Ayer’s Wild Cherry Expecto-| ceeds pimples. 
rant. Mix together 3 grains acetate of mor-| 5275. Allcock’s Porous Plaster. 
hia, 2 fluid drachms tincture of blood-root, |The only difference between this plaster and 
$3 fluid drachms each antimonial wine and , ordinary adhesive plasters is, that rubber is 
ipecacuanha wine, and 3 fluid ounces syrup ‘used in the place of Jead plaster. It is a good 
of wild cherry bark. Dose, 1 tea-spoonful in| addition, and very generally recognized by 
catarrh, bronchitis, and influenza. makers of adhesive plasters. Take rubber, 1 
5267. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. The|peund; pitch, § pound; thus, § pound; and 
following receipt is said to be somewhat near | capsicuin, 30 grains. The plaster, as offered 
to, if not exactly identical with the receipt atter | for sale, is spread upon muslin or linen, in 
which this well known article is compounded: | which small holes have been punched out, 
Take of syrup of wild cherry, 6 drachms; | allowing vent for perspiration, and affording 
syrup of squills, 3 drachms; tincture of increased flexibility. These plasters adhere 
load rat 2 drachms; sweet spirits of nitre, | very firmly, frequently requiring the applica- 
2 drachms; antimonial wine, 3 drachins;,tion of heat (by means of a hot towel or 
wine of ipecacuanha, 3 9 drachins; simple, warm flat-iron), for their removal. The skin 
syrup, 14 ounces; acetate of morphine, 2;may be cleansed after the removal of the 
rains. Mix, and add oil of bitter almonds, | plaster, by rubbing with sweet oil, until the 
2 drops; dissolved in alcohol, 1 drachin. remains of the plaster are dissolved ; wiping 
5268. Donovan’s Mixture of Cyanide | it off, and washing with warm water and soap. 
of Potassium. Mix together 1 grain cya-| 5276. Poor Man’s Plaster. Take 
nide of potassium, 34 fluid ounces distilled | bees’-wax, 1 ounce; tar, 3 ounces; resin, 3 
water, and § fluid ounce lemon syrup. Dose, |ounces. To be melted together and spread 
a& table-spoonful every 2 hours. Useful to!on paper or muslin. 
check vomiting, and allay cough; and, in| 8277. Universal Plaster. A plaster 
much smaller doses, for whooping cough in |is officinal in several of the European Phar- 
children. macopeias, under different names, which ap- 

5269. Regnault’s Pectoral Paste. | pears to be identical with Aeyser’s Universal 
Flowers of mallow, flowers of cudweed, | Plaster, which is sold extensively in this 
flowers of coltsfoot, and flowers of red /country as anostrum. The following is the 
poppy, 1 ounce of each; boil in a quart! formulaof the German Pharmacopeia: Take 
of water, strain, then add 30 ounces of gum-!of red-lead, in very fine powder, 8 ounces ; 
arabic, 20 ounces of white sugar, and 2] olive oil, 16 ounces. Boil them in a proper 
drachma tineture of tolu; dissolve, strain, | vessel with constant. agitation until the whole 
and evaporate to the proper consisteuce. has assumed a blackish-brown color, then 

5270. Dennis’ Patent Anti-spasmod-|add yellow wax, 4 ounces; and after this 
ic Tincture. Take 1 ounce each tincture} has been inelted and well mixed, add 2 
of sculleap, valerian, myrrh, and capsicum; |drachms camphor, previously dissolved in @ 
2 ounces tincture of lobelia; a little soda; |little olive oil. Pour it out into suitable 
and sufficient water. boxes, or into paper capsules, to be cut into 

5271. Goitre Jelly. Better known, | square cakes when cold. 
perhaps, under the French name (relée pour| 5278. Devil Plaster. Cases of severe 
le Gottre. Dissolve 1 ounce white soap mn 24 | wounds are said to have healed without sup- 
ounces of proof spirit by a gentle heat; and | puration after 17 or more days by the use of 
add to it, while still warm, a warm solution of| this plaster. It has also been successfully 
5 drachins iodide of potassium in 24 ounces |applied to fractures and tumors, Take 15 
proof spirit. A few drops of any fragrant} drachins black pitch, 15 drachms dry resin, 
and essential oil may be added. 24 drachins dried earth-worms in powder, 8 

5272. Mettauer’s Aperient Solution. |drachms essential oil of turpentine, and 1 
Take of socotrine aloes, 24 ounces; super-|seruple crude alum. Mix well. This plaster 
carbonate of soda, 6 Ounces ; water, 4 pints; | was much used by an old surgeon of Morello, 
compound spirits of lavender, 2 ounces. |and by his sons, for the cure of wounds with- 
After digesting 14 days, the clear liquor|out the loss of substance. The composition, 
may be either decanted or allowed to re-| which they kept secret, is now published to 
main. Age is said to improve both the pow-|the world by M. Escorhuela. He obtained 
ers and tuste of the sulution, The common! the secret from one of the heirs. 


distilled water, 2 fluid drachms compound 


i re 
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5279. Wallace’s Pills. Take socvutrine 
aloes, scammo.y, aud s.ap, all in pee 
blue mass and compound cstvact cf coloecynth, 
1 scrup!e each, to male 20 pills. 

5280. Canada Liniment. Tuke wacer 
of ammonia, olive oil, oil cf turpentine, and 
alcohol, of each 1 ounce; oil of peppermint, 4 
ounce. Mix. 

5281. St. John Long’s Liniment. 
White and yolk of 1 egg; oil of turpentine, 6, 
ounces; acetic acid, 1 ounce; oil of lemon, 
12 drops; -and rose-water, 5 ounces. Mix. 

5282. Brodie’s Liniment. Take of sul- 
phurie acid, 1 drachm; olive oil and oil cf 
turpentine, of each 1 ounce. Acd the acid 
gradually to the olive oil, stirring it in @ mor- 
tar; when cool, add the oil of turpentine and 
mix. 

5283. Good Old Samaritan Liniment. 
Mix together 2 gallons alcohol, 12 ounces oil 
origanum, 4 ounces oil hemlock, and 2 oun- 
ces each of oil of cedar, balsam of fir, spear- 
mint, balsam of life (see No. 5112), oil of 
sassafras, oil of wintergreen, spirits of turpen- 
tine, and sulphuric ether. Mix. 

5284. Physic’s Issue Ointment. 
Powdered cantharides, 4 ounce; rose water, 2 
fluid ounces; tartar emetic, 15 grains. Apply 
heat and evaporate the rose-water one-half; | 
strain, and wld olive oil, 3 ounces; White wax, 
14 ounces; spermaceti, 1 ounce. Mix, and 
apply a gentle heat until all the water has 
been driven off. When the manipulations 
have been conducted with care, the cerate is | 
light in color. | 

5285. Beach’s Black Plaster or Heal- 
ing Salve. Take of olive oil, 3 quarts; 
common resin, 3 ounces; bees’-wax, 3 ounces. | 
Melt these articles together, and raise the oil: 
almost to boiling heat; then gradually add of 
pulverized red lead 24 pounds, if in the sum- 
mer; if in the winter, ¢ pound less. In a 
short time after the lead is taken up by the 
vil, and the mixture becomes brown or a shi- 
ning black, remove from the fire, and, when | 
nearly cold, add 4 ounce pulverized camphor. 

5286. M’Kenzie’s Ointment. Powder- 
ed sulphate of zine, 4 ounces; liquid storax, 1 
ounce; melted lard, 16 ounces. Mix by means 
of heat and triturate over a water-bath for 
about an hour. A useful application for tetter 
and seald-head. Apply meht and morning, 
first washing the part with Castile soap and 
warm water. 

5287. Conklin’s Salve. Tako resin, 12 
ounces; bees’-wax, mutton suet, and tallow, 
of each 1 ounce. Melt together, strain the! 
mixture through muslin, and work into rolls 
ina bath of cold water. 

5288. Newell's Compound Tar Oint- 
ment, Lard and mutton suet, of each 12 
ounces; tar, 6 ounces; bees’-wax, 3 ounces ; | 
powdered black hellehbore, 4 drachms; melt’ 
and strain, then add flowers of sulphur, 4° 
ounces, Used for tetters, salt rheum, itch, &c. | 

5289. Turner's Cerate. Tale of swect 
oil, 2 pounds; yellow wax, carbonate of zinc, | 
ea of each 1 pound. Mfix at a low) 

eat. | 

5290. Allison’s Tobacco Ointment for 
Gathered Breasts. ‘Tebaceo leaves (resh! 
and sliced), 10 ounces; dilute acetic acid, 4 
pints; basilicon ointment (sce Vo, 4964), 13) 
ounces. Boil the tobacco in the acid, strain | 
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and evaporate the decoction over a warm bath 
to 4 flu.d ounces; add this to the basilicon 
wntment, heated, and stir the whole together 
uate ecld. Apply rpread upen linen or soft 
kid shin. 

5291. Allison’s Acetated Ointment of 
Tobacco. ‘Tobacco leaves, sliced, 10 ounces; 
cider vinegar (or officinal dilute acetic acid), 4 
pints; basilicon ointment (sce No. 4964), 13 
ounces. Boil the tobacco in vinegar to 1 pint, 
strain, reduce in @ water-bath to 6 fluid oun- 
ces, and add this fluid extract to the melted 
ointment, stirring constantly till it is cool. 
A fine remecy for gathered breasts. 

5292. Parrish’s Compound Ointment 
of Tobacco. Basilicon ointment (see No. 
4964), 13 ounces troy; powdered camphor, 29 
drachms; extract of belladonna, 2 ounces; 
fluid extract of tobacco (made as in the above 
formula), 6 ounces. Dissolve the extract of 
belladonna in the fluid extract of tobacco and 
add to the melted ointment, in which the 
caiphor should be previously dissolved. Stir 
constantly till cool.. Dr. Parrish has stated, 
in the New Jersey Medical Reporter, that he 
uses this ointment in nearly every case of 
manunary abscess, with entire satisfaction. 

5293. Mege’s Rheumatic Ointment. 
Take 160 parts lard, 6 parts cach of the ex- 
tracts of opium, belladonna, and cinchona, 7 
parts ammonia water. 

5294. Mitcheil’s Ointment of Three. 
Mix together equal parts cf tar ointment, 
sulphur ointment, anil red oxide cf mercury 
olntinent. 

5295. Berthold’s Chilblain Wash. Boil 
for 15 minutes 14 ounces bruised nut-galls in 
4 pint water, and strain. Apply to the chil- 
blains 2 or 3.timesa day. Tannic acid dis 
solved in glycerine has a very similar effect. 
but in a neater form for application. 

5296. Lapis Divinus. Thi: preparation, 
called also cuprim alianinatum, is the pierre 
divine of the French codes. It is made by 
mixing in powder, 3 ounces each of sulphate 
of copper, nitrate of potasra, and alum ; hea 
ing the mixture in a crucible so as to produces 
watery fusion; then mixing in 1 drachm pow 
dered campher; and finally pouring out the 
whole on an oiled stone tocongeal. The mass 
when cold, is broken into pieces, and kept in 
a well-stopped bottle. When this preparation 
is used as an eve lotion, a filtered solution is 
made, of the average strength of 30 grains to 
a pint of water. 

5297. Lapis Miraculosus. Fuse to- 
gether sulphate of copper, 3 parts; sulphate 
of iron, 6 parts; verdigris and alum, of each 1! 
part; sal-ammoniac, 4 part. It is used for ul- 
cers only. 

5298. Biett’s Solution. This is a solu. 
tion of 1 grain of arseniate (not arsenite) of 
ammonia in 1 troy ounce of water. It is not 
as safe a preparation as either Fowler's or 
Pearson's solution, owing to the ready decom- 
position of the ammonia salt. 

5299. Pearson’s Arsenical Solution, 
This is an aqueous solution of arsenite of soda 
containing 1 grain of the salt in a Auid 
ounee, 

5300. Sampson’s New York Pills, 
The 14 grain pills consist of powdered cuca, 
25; extract of coca, 30; powdered iron, JE 
parts. 
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6301. Oil of Stone. Take crude Amer-| 53811. Hufeland’s Diuretic ; 
fean petroleum, and Barbadoes petroleum, | Take ¢ fluid drachm oil of juniper, and 3 fluid 
of each 2 pints; oil of turpentine, g pints, drachms each sweet spints of nitre and 
5302. Chelsea Pensioner. Take pow-/| tincture of digitalis. Dose, 30 drops every 3 
dered rhubarb, 2 drachms; cream of tartar, 1} hours. 

ounce; guaiacum, 1 drachm; sulphur, 2 oun-} 53812, Stephens’ Infusion of Cayenne 
ces; 1 nutmeg grated fine; clanfied honey, | Pep and t. Macerate $ ounce pow- 
16 ounces. Mix. Dose, 2 tea-xpoonfils night} dered cayenne pepper, and 1 drachm chloride 
and morning. A very good remedy for chronic | of sodium (table salt) for 1 hour in 8 fluid 
rheumatism. ounces each boiling vinegar and boiling water. 
5303. Indian Cathartic Pills. Reduce| Filter. Dose, 1 table-xpoonful every 2 hours. 
to a fine powder, 1 ounce each aloes and| This has been administered with great success 
gamboge ; : ounce each mandrake, blood-root, |in malignant scarlet fever; used both inter- 
and myrrh; 1% drachms camphor (see No. | nally and as a gargle. 

4358) and cayenne; with 4 ounces ginger.| 53813. Magendie’s Acid Solution of 
Mix thoroughly and make into ordinary-sized | Veratria. Dissolve 1 giruinm veratria in 2 
pills with thick mucilage. Dose, 2 to 4 pills. | fluid ounces distilled water and 5 drops aro- 
5304. Turlington’s Balsam is much| matic sulphuric acid. Dose, 1 tea-spoonful, 
like the compound tincture of benzoin of the|in gouty affections. 

Pharmacopeia of the U.S., though it issome-| 531 Ryan’s Gleet Powder. Take 2 
what more complicated. To make it, take|scruples powdered ergot, 1 ounce powdered 
benzoin, 12 ounces; liquid storax, 4 ounces; |cubebs, ¢ drachm powdered cinnamon, and 1 
balxam of Peru, 2 ounces; myrrh and aloes, |drachm sugar. Make into 8 powders. Dose, 
each 1 ounce; balsam of tolu and extract of|1 powder 3 times a day, for leucorrheea and 
liquorice, each 4 ounces; angelica root, 4| gleet. 

ounce; alcohol, 8 pints. Digest for 10 days,| 5315. Channing’s Mixture. Dissolve 
and strain. 34 grains iodide of potassium in 1 fluid ounce 

5305. Thibault Balsam. Myrrh, | distilled water; then add 44 grains red iodide 
aloes, and dragon’s blood, of cach 1 drachm;|of mercury. Dose, from 2 to 5 drops, in cases 
flowers of Saint John’s wort, 1 handful;|of secondary symptoms, and obstinate skin 
spirit of wine, % pint; Canada balsam, 4/| diseases, 
ounce. Digest the flowers in the spirit for 3; 6816. Thomas’s Cathartic Pills. 
days, then express the liquor and dissolve the| Take § drachm compound extract of colo- 
other ingredients therein. To heal cuts and|cynth, and 3 grains resin of podophyllin. 
wounds, and to stop bleeding. Internally | Make into 12 pills. Dose, 1 or 2 at bed-time. 
diuretic, in doses of 1 to 2 tea-spoonfuls;|1 pill acts as a laxative; 3 as a free pur- 
* given in gonorrheea. gative. 

5306. lLocatelle’s Balsam. Yellow) 5317. Parrish’s Cathartic Pills. Take 
resin, olive oil, and Venice turpentine, of each | 24 ree aloin, 12 grains resin of podophyliin, 
1 pound; shavings of red saunders wood, 1!and 4 minims oleo-resin of ginger. ake 
ounce. Boil to the consistence of a thin| into 24 pills. Dose, the same as directed in 
ointment, and strain. the last receipt. 

Or: Yellow wax, 4 o nces; olive oil and 5318. Becquerel’s Anti-Gout Pills. 
Venice turpentine, of each 1 pound; alkanet | Take 2 drachins sulphate of quinine, 15 grains 
root, 2 ounces; as last. Used as a pectoral | alcoholic extract of digitalis, and 2 seruples 
in coughs and colds. Dose, § to 1 tea-spoon-| acetic extract of colchicum. Make into 50 
ful mixed with the same quantity of conserve pills. Dose, 1 pill every 3 hours. 
of roses. 5319. Butternut Pills. Take 4 

5307. Bells Gargle. Tuke of pure drachmn extract of butternut, 1 scruple pow- 
borax, 2 drachms; yeast and honey, of each) dered jalap and 10 grains soap. Make into 
§ ounce: boiling water, 7 ounces. Mux. 15 pills. Dose, 3 pills, and, if these do not 

5308. Mrs. Wheeler’s Nursing Syrup. | operate, administer 2 more. Butternut is 
Mix together 35 ounces sugar, 4 ounces lime-, highly recommended as 4 cathartic in fevers, 
water, ¢ ounce aquequs extract of podophyl- dysentery, &e. 
lin, 4 ounces fluid extract pf poppy, and J 5320. Chapman’s Peristaltic Persua- 
drachin oil of anise in 2 ounces rectified spirit. ders, Take 1 drachm powdered rhubarb, 10 
The aqueous extract of podophyllin is of the grains powdered ipecacuanha, and 10 drops 
same strength as the ordinary fluid extracts, | oil of caraway. Make up with sufficient pow- 
16 troy ounces to the pint. The above syrup: dered acacia into 20 pills. Dose, 2 pills at 
will be found to contain about 2 drops fluid: bed-time, in obstinate constipation. 
extract of poppy in each tea-spoonful. 5321. Composition Powder. Finely 

5309. Mrs. Wheeler's Worm Confec-' pulverize 2 pounds bayberry bark, 1 pound 
tion. Triturate toa fine powder, 1 drachmn 
mild chloride of merenry and 10 drachims enne pepper, and 2 ounces cloves. Mix them 
sugar; add 25 ounces sugar and 6 drachms/together. This is an excellent remedy for 
santonin; mix all together and make into 360) weak stomach, dyspepsia, &e. Put 4 tea 
tablets. Each tablet will therefore contain spoonful of the mixture with a tea-spoonfal 
4 grain of calomet and 1 grain santonin. of sugar into a cup of boiling water. After 

5310. Brodie’s Decoction of Pareira standing for a few moments, drink the con 
Brava. Take 4 ounce bruised pareira root, tents. (Some omit the hemlock bark.) ©. _ 
and 3 pints boiling water; boil down gently! 6322, Le Gros’s Itch Ointment. Take 
to 1 pint, and filter. Dose, 1 wine-glassful | of iodide of potassium, 4 drachm aveirdupois 5 
every 2 hours. An excellent remedy for|lard, 1 ounce; mix. Cleanly harmless, and 
ebronic inflammation of the bladder, effective. 


hemlock bark, 1 pound ginger, 2 ounces cay- 


-L7O 


5828. Stokes’ Liniment. The formula 
here given for this preparation is the one 
adopted by the Maryland College of Phar- 
macy, and is believed to be as originally pre- 
scribed by Dr. Stokes. Take 3 fluid ounces 
oil of turpentine, 4 fluid ounce strong acetic 
acid, the yolk of 1 egg, 3 fluid  cunces rose- 
water, and 1 fluid drachm oil of lemon. 

5324. Mother’s Cordial. Take 4 oun- 
ces each of sterwort (belonias dioica), high 
eranberry bark (viburnum opulus), and blue 
cohosh (caulophyllum thalictroides), and 1 

ound of partridge-berry (mitchella repens). 

rnise or grind the ingredients, and macerate 
for 3 days with enough strong alcohol to 
cover; then displace from them with more 
alcohol 3 pints of tincture, which are set 
aside, and the ingredients exhausted with bot 
water until it passes tasteless. Add pounds 
sugar and evaporate with a gentle heat t 5 
pints; then mix with the 3 pints of tincture 
and flavor with sassafras, 

5325. Wyndham’s Pills. Gamboge, 3 


ounces; aloes, 2 ounces; Castile soap, 1 


ounce; nitre, 4 ounce; extract of cow- 
parsnip, L ounce. In pills of 5 grains each. 
( Lee.) 


5326. Anderson’s Pills. Barbadoes 
aloes, 24 ounces; soup, 4 ounces; colocynth, 
1 ounce; gamboge, 1 ounce; oil of aniseed, 4 
fluid ounce. Mix, and divide into pills of 3 
grains each. 

63827. Morrison’s Pills. No. 1 consists 
of equal parts of aloes and cream of tartar; 
No. 2 consists of 2 parts of gamboge, 3 of 
aloes, 1 of colocynth, and 4 of cream of tartar, 
made into pills with syrup. 

5328. Ayers Sarsaparilla. Take 3 
fluid ounces each of alcohol, fluid extracts of 
sarsaparilla and of svillingia; 2 fluid ounces 
each fluid extracts of yellow-dock and of 
podophyllin; 1 ounce sugar, 90 grains iodide 
of potassium, and 10 grains iodide of iron. 
ae is from a receipt given by Dr. Ayer him- 
self. 

5329. Henderson’s Lotion for Corns. 
Take tincture of iodine, 4 ounce; iodide of 
iron, 12 grains; chloride of antimony, 4 
ounce. Pare the corn, and apply with a 
camel’s-hair pencil. This lotion has been 
much commended for destroying corns, 

5330. Velpeau’s Black Caustic. 
turate in a porcelain mortar Lounce 
liquorice root, and add sulphuric acid in small 
quantities until a mass is obtained neither 
too hard nor too liquid. This preparation 
forms a well-marked hard black seab. 

5331. Jarave Spanish. Pour4 gallons 
of boiling water on 2 pounds Rio Negro sarsa- 
parilla, 8 ounces powdered guaiacum bark, 4 
ounces each of rasped gualacum wood, anise 
seed, and liquorice root, 2 ounces of bark of 
mezereon root, 2 pounds of molasses, and 12 
bruised cloves. Shake it thrice a day, and 
keep it in a warm place. When fermentation 
has set in, it is fit for use. Dose, a small 
tumblerful. 

5332. Bouyer’s Syrop de Lait Iodique. 
Take cow’s nik 200 parts; cane sugar, 60 

arts; iodide of potassium, 4 part; and a 
ittle soda. Mix, aud evaporate to 100 parts. 

5333. Cephalic Snuff. Dried asarabacca 
leaves, 3 parts; marjoram, 1 part; lavender 
flowers, 1 part; rub together to a powder, 


Tri- 


vwowdered | lard, each 2 drachins. 
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5334. Boeli’s Cephalic Snuff consists 
of 2 drachms valerian, 2 drachms snuff, 3 
drops oil of lavender, 3 drops oil of marjoram; 
mix. This is said to relieve the eyes as well 
as the head. 

5335. Radway’s Ready Relief, ac- 
cording to Peckolt, is an ethereal tincture of 
capsicum, with alcohol and camphor. 

36. Radway’s Renovating Resolv- 
ent. <A vinous tincture of ginger and carda- 
mom, sweetened with sugar. (Hager and 
Jacobsen.) 

5337. Swedish Essence of Life is 
made in this country, under various names. 
As usually made b- apothecaries, it is a tine- 
ture prepared fr... 4 parts uloes, 1 each of 
agaric, rhubarb, zedoary. :entian, myrrh, and 
theriac, with 100 to 120 parts dilute alcohol. 
The meaicin¢ manufacturers usually substi- 
tute cheaper articles for the high-priced 
saffron and rhubarb. (See No. 5365.) 

5338. Walker’s Jesuits’ Drops. Bal- 
sam of copaiba, % ounces; gum guaiacum, 1 
ounce; Chio turpentine, $ vunce; subearbonate 
of potash, 4 ounce; cochineal, 1 drachm; rec- 
tified spirit, 1 quart. 

5339. Molinari’s Remedy for Sea- 
Sickness. Digest for 12 hoursin 1} Imperial 
pints of wine vinegar, 4 ounce each cf rue, 
thyme, mint, rosemary, absinthe, turmeric, 
and green walnut rind; 4 ounce anunctto; ¢ 
ounce pearlash; and 1 poppy-head. After 
digestion boil for half an hour; then strain 
through linen; in this decoction are moistened 
or dipped some 4 or 5 strips of filtering paper 
7 or 8 inches long, and then dried; upon one 
side of these strips some hght stuff is fastened 
by the corners and some loose wadding placed 
inside. Strings are next fastened to the band- 
age and it is then tied around the body so as 
to cover the region of the heart. This pre- 
ventive of sea-sickness has been patented in 
Ingland. 

5340. Redwood’s Nervine Balsam. 
Melt together 4 ounces oil of mace and 4 
ounces beet marrow. Dissolve in 4 drachms 
alcohol, 2 drachms each oil of rosemary and 
balsam of tolu, and 1 drachm each of camphor 
und oil of cloves. Mix all together. A good 
liniment in rheumatism. — 

5341. Chaussier’s Obstetric Ointment. 
Extract belladonna, 2 drachms; water and 
Mix well. 

5342. Dutch Drops, or Haerlem 
Drops. There is considerable difference in 
the ingredients and quality of these long-cele- 
brated drops; but the most common prepara- 
lion, perhaps, ix made according to the follow- 
ing formula: Take balsam of turpentine, 2 
ounces; oil of turpentine, 10 ounces. Mix. 
‘The following is also one of the imitations of 
hit made in this country: Linseed oil, 1 quart; 
resin, 2 pounds; sulphur, 1 pound; boil to- 
‘gether over a slow fire; when combined re- 
move from the fire, and add 1 pint oil of tur- 
|pentine, and 50 drops liquor of ammonia; stir 
well together and bottle. The genuine drops 
are the residuum of the rectification of oil of 
turpentine. Dutch drops are of course stimu- 


| lant and diuretic in their therapeutical effects; 


but they have been regarded by the common 
eople as possessed of many other virtues, and 
ave been much applied to wounds and other 
external injuries of the surface, 
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5343. Russia Salve. Take equal parts 
of yellow wax and sweet oil, melt slowly, 
carefully stirring; when cooling, stir in a small 
quantity of glycerine. 
wounds, &e. 

5344. James’ Oil of Gladness. 
oil of hemlock, 1 ounce; Liuseed oil, 1 quart. 

5345. Green Mountain Salve. Take 
2 pounds resin, $ pound Burgundy piteh, ¢ 
pound bees'-wax, ¢ pound mutton tallow; 
meit them slowly. When not too warm, add 
1 eunce oil hemlock, 1 ounee balsam fir, 1 
ounce oil origanum, 1 ounce oil of red cedar, 
1 ounce Venice turpentine, 1 ounce oil worm- 
wood, 4 ounce verdigris, The verdigris must 
be very finely pulverized and mixed with the 
oils, then add as above and work all in cold 
water until cold enough to roll, This salve 
has no equal for rheumatic pains or weakness 


inthe side, back, shoulders, or any place where | 


pain may locate itself. Where the skin is 
broken, as in ulcers, bruises, &¢., use without 
the verdigris. 

5346. Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 
These are said to be composed of lactucarium, 
2 drachims; ipecacuanha, 1 drachm; squills, 
8 drachm; extract of liquorice, 2 drachins ; 
sugar, 6 ounces. Made into @ mass. with 
mucilage of tragacanth, and divided into 
20-erain lozenges, 

5347. Milburn’s Mixture. Precipita- 
ted prepared chalk, loaf sugar, and gum-ara- 
bic, of each 2 drachms; green mint water, 44 


ounces > laudanum, 10° minims;— spirits. of: 


lavender, 2 drachins; sinple syrup, 14 oun- 
ces; tincture of kino, L ounce. Mix. Useful 
in loose bowels in children, and can be given 


to them after each evacuation, regardless of 


Dose, from § to 1 table-spoonfal. 
mixture well cach time before 


munber, 
Shake the 
usine it. 

5348. Ricord’s Aromatic Wine. Take 
rue, sage, hyssop, lavender, absinth, rose- 
leaves, thyme, and elder flowers, of each 4 
onnces, Digest for 2 weeks in 9 pints claret. 
Then add tannic acid, alum, wine of opium, 
of each 9 ounces, 


5349. Beyran’s Wash. Dissolve chlo- 


ride of zine in 100 times its weight of pure: 


Water. This solution is used as a wash for 


chancres, and spontaneously or artificially 


opened buboes that are exteuding beth in 
size and depth, and show no signs of cicatri- 
gation, It is apphed twice a day by means 
of Jint moistened with it. AS soon as the vi- 
tality. of cue parts becomes favorably modi- 
fied, Dr. Bevran replaces this wash by Ricord’s 
wine of cinchona or aromatic wine. (See No. 
5348.) 

5350. Charta Epispastica. White 
wax, 4 parts; spermaceti, 14 parts; olive 
oil, 2 parts; resin, # parts; Canada balsam, 
+ part; cautharides in- powder, L part; dis- 
tilled water, 6 parts. Digest all the ingredi- 
ents excepting the Canada balsam in a water- 
bath for 2 hours, stirring them constantly ; 
then strain, and separate the plaster from the 
watery liquid. Mix the Canada balsam with 
the plaster meited ina shallow vessel, and 
pass slips of paper over the surface of the hot 
liquid, so that one surface of the paper shall 
receive a thin coating of plaster, 

5351. Brodum’s Nervous Cordial. 
Take equal parts of iron wine, compound 


Good for all kinds of 


Take | 


471 


'sprits of lavender, tinctures of calumba, 
gentian, cinchona, and cardamoma, 

5352. Atkinson’s Infant Preserva. 
‘tive. Carbonate of magnesia, 6 drachins ; 
white sugar, 2 ounces; oil of aniseed, 26 
drops; spirit of sal-volatile, 24 drachins ; 
Jaudanun, 1 drachin; syrup of safiron, J 


ounce; caraway water to make a pint. 
| 5353. Boyle’s Fuming Liquor. Take 
'quicklime and sulphur, each 3 parts. Tritur- 


‘ate together, adding water suthcient to form 
‘a paste, and incorporate 7 parts sulphate of 
AMMONnia dissolved in water; let the whole 
stand, then deeant, wash the residuum, rub- 
bing it with a siall portion of water, unite 
the solutions, and filter. This is the sulphu- 
retted hydrosulphate of ammonia, and is used 
in medicine as a powerful alterative in consti- 
‘tutional diseases. 

5354. Hall’s Solution of Strychnia. 
| Take pure crystals of strychnia, 16° grains ; 
water and aleohol, of each 74 ounces; acetic 
acid and compound tincture of cardamoms, 
of each 4 ounce. Mix for solution. Dose, 20 to 
30 drops, once or twice a day. 

5355. Flemming’s Solution of Strych- 
nia, Take of strpchnia, 2 grains; distilled 
water, 5 fluid drachms; muriatie acid, 1 drop, 
or sufficient to dissolve the strvchnia. Dis- 
solve by trituration, and add diluted alcohol 
enough to make 10 fluid drachms. Dose, in 
the beginning, 10 mnims. 

5356. Brandish’s Alkaline Tincture 
of Rhuharb, Coarsely powdered rhubarb, 1 
ounce; Brandish’s alkaline solution, 32 fluid 
ounces. The original formula directs only § 
ounce rhubarb, but as smaller doses than 
were given by Dr. Brandish are now usually 
prescribed, the quantity of rhubarb is here 
‘Increased. Or an alkaline infusion of rhubarb 
may be made by pouring boiling water, 8 
‘parts, on rhubarb, 3 parts, and carbonate of 
potash, 1 part. 

5357. Brandish’s Alkaline Solution, 
or Caustic Alkali. American pearl-ashes, 
6 pounds; quicklime, 2 pounds; wood ashes 
prepared by burning the branches of the ash, 
2 pounds; boiling water, 6 gallons; slack the. 
line, add the rest of the water and the pearl- 
ashes, and lastly stir in the wood-ashes; leg 
it stand in a covered vessel for 24 hours, and 
decant. To each pint add 1 drop of true oil 
‘of juniper berries. Keep it in stoppered 
bottles of green giass.| The common liquor 
,Of potassa is usually sold for the above solu- 
tion. 

5358. Coating for Pills. Durden 
recommends collodion as a covering for pills; 
others, a solution of gutta percha in chloro- 
form; but the ready solubility of these 
pmaterials in the stomach may be questioned. 
Blanchard uses balsam of tolu dissolved in 
ether. | Baildon recommends chloroform in- 
stead of ether for dissolving the balsam. 

5359. Garrot’s Covering for Pills. 
Soak 1 ounce purified gelatine in 2 or 3 
drachms water; keep it liquefied in’ a salt- 
water bath. The pills are stuck on long pins, 
‘and dipped in the solution; when cold the 
pins are withdrawn, after being heated by a 
small flame, which melts the gelatine and 
closes the hole, 

5360. Bochet’s Syrup. Compound 
syrup of sarsaparilla, with senna, aud 1 per 


4°72 


cent. of iodide of potassium. Used for scrofu- 
lous affections. 

5361. Betton’s British Oil. Oil of 
turpentine, 8 ounces; Barbadoes tar, 4 oun- 
ces; oil of rosemary, 4 drachims; mix, 
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5862. British Oil, or Oil of ‘tone. | 


Take oils of turpentine and linseed, cach & 
ounces, oils of amber and jumper, each 4 oun- 
ces. Barbadoes tar, 3 ounces; seneca (petro- 
leuin) oil, L ounce. Mix. This is an excel- 
lent application to cuts and bruises, swellings 
and sores of ulmost any description whatever. 

5363. Cochrane’s Cough Medicine. 
This consists of an acidulated syrup of 
poppies. 

5364. Godfrey’s Cordial. The Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy, to prevent the 
mischief arising from the different strength of 
this compound, directs it to be prepared as 
follows: Dissolve 24 ounces carbonate of 

otash in 26 pints of water, add 16 pints mo- 
assex; heat together over a gentle fire till 
they simmer, remove the scum, and, when 
suficiently cool, add § ounce oil of sassafras 
dissolved in 2 pints of rectified spirit, and 24 
fluid ounces of tincture of opium, previously 
mixed. It contains about 16 minims of laud- 
anum, or rather more than 1 grain of opium 
in eacn fluid ounce, 


5365. Baume de Vie. 


drachms; liquorice reet, 1 ounce; proof 
spirit, 8S ounces. Digest for 8 days and filter. 
The original Swedish form is this: Aloes, 9 
drachms ; rhubarb, gentiar, zedoary, saffron, 
theriaca, agaric, of each 1 drachm; proof 
spirit, 2 pints. (See No. 5337.) 

5366. Jozeau’s Copahine-mege. The 
intention of M. Jozeau in devising this form 
of copaiba was to furnish an article that the 
stomach would be more able to digest than 
the crude article. To this end he proposed to 
himself to oxidize the ecopaiba, which he ac- 
contplishes by mixing nitric acid with it. The 
essential oil ts a¢ted on, and byponitrous acid 
gas escapes Into the atmosphere, The copi- 
ba thus treated is then washed with water, 
until it ne longer reddens litmus paper, and 
one-tenth part of cubebs ino fine powder are 
added to it, the same proportion of carbonate 
of soda, and one-sixteenth part of calemed 
magnesia, The mixture is allowed to stand 
untifit is quite solidified, and in that state itis 
made into small masses, Which are then care- 
fully covered with sugar. 

5367. Ford's Balsam of Horehound 
is said to be prepared according to the follow- 
ing formula: horehound herb, 34 pounds ; 
liquorice root, 34 pounds; water, & pints. 
Infitse for 12 hours, then strain off 6 pints, to 
which add camphor, 10 drachms ; opium and 
benzoin, of each Lo ounee; dried squuills, 2 
ounces; olf of aniseed, 1 ounce; proof xpirit, 
12 pints. 
honey, 34 pounds, Mix and strain. 

5368. Holloway’s Ointment. Take 
butter, 12 ounces; bees’-wax, 4ounces; vellow 
resin, 3 ounces, Melt, and add vinegar of 
cautharides, L ounce, (Sce No, 1178.) Evap- 
orate and add Canada balsam, 1 ounce; oil of 
mace. ¢drachm: balsam Peru, 15 drops. 

5369. Holloway’s Pills. Take aloes, 
4 parts; myrrh, jalap, and ginger, of each 
2 parts. Mucilage to mix, 


Macerate for 1 week, then add: 
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5370. Sydenham’s Laudanum. dAc- 


leording to the Paris Codex this is prepared 
as follows : opiuin, 2 ounces; saffron, 1 ounce ; 
bruised cinnamon and bruised cloves, each 1 
drach; sherry wine, 1 pint. Mix and mace- 
rate for 15 days and filter. Twenty drops are 
equal to one grain of opium. 

5371. Riegier’s Fever Tincture. Take 
of aloes, 4 ounce ; camphor, 4 scruples ; orange 
‘peel and elecampane root, of each 8 ounces. 
Bruise and digest with 10 pints alcohol (c0 
iper cent.) for 8 days. Then express, add 
(12 ounces dilute sulphuric acid, 6 ounces sul- 
; phate of quinine, and 14 ounces Sydenham’s 
‘laudanumn, (See last receipt.) After the use 

of a purgative or emetic if required, 2 drachms 
of this tincture are given 3 hours before the 
paroxysm is expected,.with short diet. On 
‘the seventh, fourteenth, and eighteenth 
‘day, after the last attack, the same dose is 
igiven, This remedy fails only in very excep- 
i tional cases, It is in usein the Austrian mil- 
itary hospitals. 

5372. Kitridge’s Salve. make a de- 
eoction in rain water of 14 pounds each bitter- 
swect root and sweet elder reot; 4% pound 
each hop vines, hop leaves, and garden plan- 
tain tops, with 4 pound of the root of the last 
named plant, and § ounce plug tobacco. 


| 


Socotrine aloes, | Strain, and press through a thick cloth, and 
2 drachms; rhubarb, 6 drachins; saffron, 2) evaporate to 4 pint. 


| Then mix with 1 pound 
psweet butter and 1ounce each resin and bees’- 
i wax. Heat gently until the water has all evap- 
orated. Thisis a good curative salve for sores 
on the human body as well as on animals. 

5373. Thirlault’s Glycero-pomade of 
Iodide of Potassium. Melt glycerine (of 
28¢ to 30° Baumeé), 100 parts ; powdered ani- 
‘imal soap, 50 parts, powdered jodide of po- 
tassium, 180 parts; in a warm bath; then- 

pour out into a warm porcelain mortar, and 
| triturate well for} hour. Then flavor with 2 
‘parts oil of bitter almonds. 

5374. Elixir of Bromide of Ammo- 
nium. Prepared from bromide of ammouium 
as in No, 5449, without the coloring. 

5375. Patent Dysentery Cordial. 
Take of rhubarb, ecatechu, and camphor, 
2 parts each; Jaudanum, 4 parts; and a 
Title oil of anise. Dose, 15 to 60 drops 
after each operation, 

5376. Whitwith’s Red Drops. Take 
oil of thyme, 4 drachins; tincture of myrrh, 
2 ounces; tincture of camphor, 2 drachms; 
compound spirits of lavender, 2 ounces; alco- 
hol, 8 ounces. Mix. Dose, 25 drops in some 
suitable vehicle, two, three, or four times a 
day. This is the original receipt, bat it has 
been varied in many ways. 

5377. George’s Myrrhine. Glyccrine, 


38 parts; myrrh, 7 parts; arrow-root, 5 parts ; 


{ 


chalk, 54 parts ; oil of ciunamon, 1 part. For 
the preservation of the teeth. 
' §378. Kirkland's Neutral Cerate. 


|Mix together 4 ounces litharge plaster, 14 


drachins acetate of lead, and 2 ounces each 
olive oil, precipitated chalk, and acetic acid. 

5379. Hufeland’s Zinc Cerate. For 
sore nipples, ulcerations of the breast, &e. 
Mix 15 grains each oxide of zine and lycopo- 
dium, with s ounce simple cerate and about 
4 ounce of spermaceti cerate. 

5380. Deschamps’ Fuligokali Oint 
‘went, This ointment bas been considerably 
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nsed in obstinate chronic diseases of the skin! rian, and filter; then add 2 drachms valerianate 
as a detersive, resolvent, and stimulant appli-; of ammonia, 6 fluid drachins orange-flower 
cation, and is made by taking of fuligokali,: water, and 6 fluid drachms simple syrup. 
16 to 30 parts (see nert reecipt); lard, 1; Dose, 1 tea-spoonful 3 or 4 times a day. 
ounce. Rub together. 5391. SBrandreth’s Pills. <Accordin 

5381. To Obtain Fuligokali. Take of} to Dr. Wager'’s analysis, these consist of 1 
potassa, 20 parts: bright soot, 100 parts; wa | grains extract of may-apple, 30 grains poke 
ter, sufficient; boil for an hour, cool, dilute} berry juice, 10 grains saffron, 10 grains pow- 
with water, evaporate to dryness, and keep in| dered may ape root, 15 grains powdered 
well-stoppered bottles. cloves, and 3 ore oil of peppermint. This 

5382. Hooper’s Female Pills. Take1,is made into 30 pills with powdered liquorice 
drachm dry sulphate of iron, 15 grains pow- | root. 
dered jalap, 1 drachin powdered aloes and cin-| 5892, Foucher’s Dressing for Wounds. 
namon, and 8 grains myrrh. Mix with syrup, | Dissolve 2 drachms chlorate of potassa in 4 
and make into 30 pills. Dose, 2 or 3 at bed-| fluid ounces glycerine, and add 23 ounces al- 
time for several nights in suecession. They cohol. This forms a clear liquid which is 
purge smartly, and act beneficially as an em-j readily absorbed by linen, and does not soil 
menagogue, According to @ recent analysis, | the clothing. It keeps the dressings moist for 
the iron is ina peroxidized state ; probably the | 24 hours, is easily washed off with lukewarm 
sulphate is partially calcined. The Philadel- | water, aud is well adapted for soft granula- 

hia College of Pharmacy gives the following | tions, 

formula: Barbadoes aloes, 8 ounces ; dried | 5393. Atler’s Nipple Wash. Take 
sulphate of iron, 94 drachins; extract of black, § drachm powdered = gum-arabiec, 10 grains 
hellebore, 2 ounces ; myrrh and soap, each 2; borate of soda, and 1 drachm tincture of 
ounces; cunella, 1 ounce; ginger, 1 ounce; | myrrh. 

water suticient to form amass. Divide into| 6394, Beach’s Neutralizing Cordial. 
pills of 24 grains each. Mix together 1 ounce coarsely powdered Tur- 

5383. Nuremberg Plaster. Mix 8) key rhubarb, § ounce peppermint leaves, and 
ounces red lead with TP pound olive oil, and | 1 ounce bicarbonate of potash. Put the ma- 
expose to a heat until the mixture becomes terials ina stone jar, and add 1 pint boilin 
brown or blackish; add 4 ounce resin, 14 oun- | water; Jet it stand till eold, and then add 
ces yellow wax, and 2drachms camphor. The’ pint best brandy and 4 pound loaf sugar. 
red lead should not be added to the oil until] Digest for aday or two, and strain throngh 
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so far heated as to scorch a feather dipped] flannel. Bottle for use. 
into it. 5395. Hager’s Vermin Ointment. 
5384. Green Coloring Powder. Mix) Mix together 12 parts sulphate of quinine, 
together 1 part indigo and 10 parts curcuma} 2 parts muriatie acid, and 200 parts lard. 
ruot, and reduce to a tine powder. (Hager.)| 53896. Mayes’ Substitute for O *g 
5385. Green Oil. Digest for 2 days, | Indian Cholagogue. Dr. Mayes, of Mayes- 
with frequent agitation, 1 part green coloring | ville, 8. C., gives the following receipt, which 
powder (see last receipt) in 20 parts olive oil. | he declares to be very similar to, if not iden- 
Decant the clear, and filter. Keep in glass | tically the same, in taste, smell and effects, as 
bottles carefully stopped. Or: Boil L part | Osgood’s Indian cholagogue. Take 2 drachms 
fresh plantain in 8 parts olive oil, until crisp; | sulphate of quinine; 1 drachm Tildens’ fluid 
press and filter. (Afager.) extract of leptandra; 4 ounces saturated tinc- 
Hither of these will produce an oil whose} ture of queens’ root; 3 drachmns Tilden’'s ex- 
appearance is identical with the oil of hen-| tract of podophyllin (may-apple); 10 drops 
bane, and is probably sometimes sold for it. | each of oil of sassafras and oil of wintergreen; 
5388. Plunket’s Ointment for Cancer. | and sufficient best New Orleans molasses to 
White arsenic, sulphur, powdered flowers of) make the whole np to 8 ounces. This mixture 
lesser spearwort and stinking chamomile, lev- | to be well shaken up before a dose is mea- 
igated together, and formed into a paste with: sured; as the quinine (net being dissolved) 
white of egg. will settle to the bottom of the bottle. The 
5387. Hope’s Camphor Mixture. Tuke | dose for adults is from 1 to 3 tea-spoonfuls 3 
4 ounces camphor water, 30 dvops fuming! times aday. The dose is, however, a matter 
nitric acid, and 20 to 40 drops tincture of} dependent entirely upon the nature of the 
opium. Dose, a table-spoonftul every 2 hours. | case; and may be less or more, according to 
5388. Murphy’s Carminative. Take, circumstances. It usually requires at least 
4 pint tincture of valerian, 10 fluid drachms | one 8-ounce bottle of the mixture to insure a 
acetated tincture of opiuin, 12a grains pulver-j; permanent cure. When Tilden’s fluid ex- 
ized camphor, 248 grains carbonate of potassa, | tracts cannot be had, saturated tinctures may 
2 ounces carbonate of magnesia, 40 minims| be used, but in increased quantities; say 
each oil of anise and oil of mint, and 14 pints| rather more than double the quantity given 
water. Dose for an infant, 20 to 25 drops. | of the fluid extract. In order, then, to parserve 
This is said to be an improvement on Dewees’ | the due balance, the mixture must be made to 
carminative. (Sce No. 5435.) measure 10 ounces, and a corresponding in- 
5389. Eisenmann’s Opiated Wine of crease of dose must be made. 
Colchicum, This consists of a mixture of 6| 5397. WNorris’s Soda Mint. Soda mint, 
parts wine of colchicum seed and 1 part wine; so much employed as an antacid and carmina- 
of opium. tive for over-fed infants and dyspeptics, was 
5390. Pierlot’s Solution of Valerian-) originally a favorite prescription of Dr. Geo. 
ate of Ammonia. issolve 3 sernples ex-! Norris. His formula was the following: Mix 
tract of valerian in 7 fluid ounces spring wa-! together 4 ounce bicarbonate of soda, 1 ounce 
ter; add 3 duid drachms fluid extract of vale-i aromatic spirits of ammonia, and 1 pint pep 
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permint water. Dose, from a dessert-spoonful 
to a table-spoonful for adults; from § to 1 
tea-spoonful for infants. 
5398. Foy’s Muriatic Acid Chilblain 
Lotion. Muriatic acid, 1 part; water, 16 
arts. To be used occasionally as a wash. 


| 


5399. Foy’s Sulphuric Acid Chilblain | 


Liniment. Sulphuric acid, 2 drachins; olive 
oil, 24 ounces; and oil of turpentine, 1 ounce. 
Mix. Applied with gentle friction where the 
skin is not broken. 

5400. Balsam of Peru Liniment for. 
Chilblains. Balsam of Peru, § drachm;: 
muriatie ether, 2 drachms; and Jaudanun, 2 
drachins. To be used as a friction. 


5401. 
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ally L fluid ounce compound spirit of Javen 
der. Dose, 5 to 20 drops in wine. A power. 
ful alterative in syphilitic diseases, and will 
not salivate. 

5412. Battley’s Sedative Solution of 
Opium. Take 6 ounces sliced opium, 13 
ounces bruised nutmegs, 4$ ounce Spanish saf 
fron, and 4 pounds verjuice. Boil together, 
and add 4 drachins yeast; let the whole fer- 
ment 6 weeks, ina warm place. Deecant, fil- 
ter, and bottle; add alittle sugar to each bot- 
tle. One drop of this sedative is equivalent 
to 3 drops of black drop. 

5413. Nimmo’s Solution of Croton 
Oil. Mix together $drachm alcoholic solu- 


Gassicourt’s Turpentine Chil-!tion of croton oil, 2 drachms each simple 


blain Lotion. Oil of turpentine, 4 parts; syrup and guaiac mucilage, and § ounce dis- 


sulphuric acid, 1 part; olive oil, 10 parts. To; 


be applied to the affected part night and morn- 
Ing. 

5402. Saunders’ Petroleum Chilblair 
Embrocation. Mix together petroleum, 4 
ounce; alcohol, 4 ounce. 

5403. 
wax, of each 4 ounce. Melt together and add 
eamphor, 1 drachin. 

5 
for Chilblains. Creosote, 10 drops; solution 
of subacetate of lead, 10 drops; extract of 
opiuin, 14 grains; lard, 1 ounce. 

5405. Deschamps’ Pastils for Bad 
Breath. Take of dry hypochlorite of lime, 
2 drachms; sugar, &§ ounces; starch, 8° 
drachins; gum tragacanth, 1 drachm; and! 
earmine, 24 grains. The pastils should be | 
made so as to weigh about 24 grains; 5 or 6, 
may be taken in the space of 2 hours. By 
employing starch in the preparation of the 


lozenges, Deschamps wishes to prevent the | 


Radius’ Camphor Chilblain'| 
Ointment. Lard. suet, oil of bavberries, and . 


tilled water. This) quantity constitutes a 
dose; a little milk to be swallowed before 
and after. 

The alcoholic solution referred to is formed 
by adding 8 drops croton oil to 1 fluid ounce 


‘rectified spirit of wine (90 per cent.) 


5414. Gregory’s Powder. Mix to- 
gether 6 drachins calcined magnesia, 3 


‘drachms powdered rhubarb, and 1 drachm 


| 


4. Compound Creosote Ointment: 


powdered ginger, (See No. 5211.) 


5415. Remoussin’s Anti-Syphilitic 
Gargle. Take 1 ounce of a decoction of 


black nightshade and hemlock, and 3° grains 
bichloride of mereury. 

5416. Ricord and Favrot’s Capsules 
of Copaiba, Take 270) grammes (4167 
grains) balsam of copaiba, 60 grammes (926 
grains) neutral pepsin, 12 grammes (1&5 
grains) subnitrate of bismuth, and 18 gram- 
mes (2774 grains) calcined magnesia, This 
Is sufficient for GOU gelatine capsules. Dose, 
from 15 to 18 capsules a day. 

5417. Ricord and Favrot’s Capsules 


yellow color which they would otherwise as-.of Copaiba and Tar. Take 220 grammes 


sume, 
5406. Soubeiran’s Lotion of Vera- 
tria. Take 15 grains veratria, dissolve it in 


suticient dilute 
drachms glycerine. 
5407. Noble’s Tonic Elixir. 


Take 1 


ounce each of rhubarb root, orange peel, and | for Hamburger Thee is given by Hager. 


muriatic acid, and add 3; 


(33953 grains) balsam of copaiba, 20° gram- 
mes (3084 grains) Norwegian tar, and 15 
grammes (2314 grains) calcined magnesia. 
To make 40U gelatine capsules. Dose, 15 
every day. 

5418. Hamburg Tea. This formula 


Mix 


caraway (or fennel) seed; percolate with 1) together 8 parts senna leaves, 4 parts manna, 


pint brandy. Dose, a@ tea-spoonftu 3 times a- 
day, after each meal. 


5408. Delioux’s Wine for Rheuina-, 


tism, Gout, and Neuralgia. Take 5 parts ' 
tincture of colchicuin seed, 2 parts tincture of | 
aconite leaves, 1 part tineture of fox-glove, 
and 200 parts white wine. 
mence with, 4 table-spoonful 3 times aday. 

5409. Ludlam’s Specific. Take 
drachims extract of rhatany, 1 drachin aluin, 
1 ounce cubebs, all In powder; 1 fluid ounce 
balsam of eapatba, and sufficient carbonate of 
magnesia, Dose, a small piece every 3 or 4 
hours, 

5410. Davis’ Pain Killer, This pre- 


paration is said to be prepared as follows: 


6) 


aw 


Take 20 pounds powdered guaiae, 2 pounds, syrup, and shake the mixture well, 


camphor, 6 pounds powdered cayenne pepper, 
1 peund caustic Hiqnor of ammonia, and 4 
pound powdered opiuin; digest these Ingre- 


Dose to com-' 


and 1 part coriander, 

5419. Persian Balsam. This is also 
known under the names of Traumatic Elixir, 
Balm of the Innocents, and Baume du Com- 
mandenr, Digest 1 ounce angelica root: and 
2 ounces St. John’s wort, for 8 days in 5 
pints &0 per cent. alcohol. Strain, and digest 
with 1 ounee each gum myrrh and gum 
Olibanum. Then add 6 ounces each balsam 
of tolu and gum benzoin; macerate for 2 
weeks; then filter, 

5420. Grahame’s Elixir of Bismuth. 
Dissolve 10 ininims oil ct orange flowers, 1 
‘drop oil of cinnamon, 1 drop oil of cloves, 


[and 2 drops oil of anise, in 14 fluid drachms 


drachms 
Dissolve 
1360 grains ammonio-citrate of bismuth in 2 
fluid ounces distilled water and 1§ fluid 
ounces Yose-water, adding sufcient aqua am- 


deodorized alcohol; add 2 fluid 


dients in 32 gallons aleohol tor 2 weeks, and 
filter. 
5411. Hunter’s Red Drop. Triturate’ 


in a glass mortar, 10 grains corrosive sublim- 


ate in 12 drops muriatic acid, aud add yradu-|2 fluid dracuus more alcohol. 


monia to produce a perfect solution, Mir 
the two solutions, add 14 fhiid ounces alcohol, 
and, after standing for a short time, filter un- 
til perfectly clear; if not bright, add about 
This is a fine 
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preparation, each tea-spoonful containing: until effervescence ceases. Boil the solution 
about 2 grains of bismuth salt. until nitrous vapors are no longer perceptible, 
5421. Lugol’s Iodine Solution. This and the color assumes a deep ruby tint. 
consists of 1 part iodine dissolved in 2 parts When nearly cold, add sufficient distilled 
iodide of potassium and 20 parts water. The water to inake up to 12 fluid ounces. 
solution of this strength is the one generally, 84382. Patterson’s Emulsion of Pump- 
understood as Lugol’s solution. ‘kin-Seeds. This is a good preparation a 
5422. Iodine Solution for External expelling tape-worms. Take 2 ounces pump- 
Use. Lugol devised two other solutions of kin seeds, peel and pound to a paste with 1 
different degrees of strength from the one ounce sugar; then add by degrees 8 fluid 
given in No. 5421. As follows: j ounces water. The whole to be taken in 2 or 
Rubcfacient solution, containing 1 part io- 3 draughts, at short intervals, fasting. Dr. 
dine to 2 parts iodide of potassium and 12, H.S. Patterson has prescribed this repeatedly 
parts water. With success. 
Caustic solution, consisting of 1 part iodine, | 5433. Teft’s Dental Anesthetic. Mix 
1 part iodide of potassium, and 2 parts water. 1 finid ounce each tincture of aconite root, 
5423. Camphorated Dover’s Powder. purified chloroform, and alcohol, with 6 
Pulverize 5 drachms camphor with ether, ' grains morphia. Used to diminish the pain 
add 5 drachms prepared chalk, 5 drachms in extracting teeth, by applying two plugs of 
pulverized liquorice, and 17 grains sulphate |cotton, moistened with the liquid, to” the 
of morphine. Dose, from 1 to 10° grains, | gums around the tooth for 1 or 2 minutes. It 
used in all kinds of fevers, and as an ano-/ must not be swallowed. 
dyne. 5434. Parrish’s Quinine Pills. Place 
5424. Davis’ Neutralizing Cordial. 20 grains sulphate of quinia on a slab, dro 
Tuke 8 ounces rhubarb, 2 ounces each saf- upon it 15 minims aromatic sulphuric acid, 
fron, cardamoms, nutmeg, and carbonate of triturating it with a bone spatula until it 
soda; 2 pounds white sugar, and 2 ounces becomes a thick paste. Then divide rapidly 
essence of peppermint, with sufficient brandy A 3-grain 


nto the required number of pills. 
and water to make up to 2 pints. Dose, 1 to pill made in this manner will not be ineon- 
2 tea-xpoonfuls. : 


veniently large. 
5425. German Tea for the Chest.! 5435. Grimault’s Matico Injection. 
The compound known as German Brust-Thee 


The matico injection, used by Grimault, of 
is composed of the following ingredients, cut! Paris, for gonorrhaa, is prepared, according 
up small and mixed together: Take 4 ounces to Bjoerklund, by dissolving 4 grains sulphate 
marsh-mallow root. 14 ounces liquorice-root, of copper in 8 ounces infusion of matico. The 
4 ounce Florentine orris root, 2 ounces colt’s; 8 ounces of infusion are made from 4 ounce 


foot leaves; 1 ounce each red poppy flowers, 
mullein flowers, and star anise seed. 

5426. Frey’s Vermifuge. Take 1 
ounce castor oil, 1 ounce aromatic syrup of 
rhubarb, 30 drops oil of Baltimore wormseed, 
and 5 drops croton oil. 

5427. Velpeau’s Erysipelas Lotion. 
Dissolve 1 ounce sulphate of iron in 1 pint 
water. Apply to the part affected every 2 or 
3 hours. 

5428. Procter’s Vermifuge. 


stomach worms from young children. 


To expel 
Mix 


16 grains santonin with 2 fluid ounces fluid, 


extract of pink-root and senna. Dose, for a 
child 2 years old, 1 tea-spoonful night and 
morning, until purging takes place. 

5429. Laurence’s Hemorrhage Solu- 
tion. Dissolve 2 drachms chloride of iron in 
1 fluid ounce water. Apply with a brush, 
to prevent gangrene and arrest homorrhage. 

5430. Laurence’s Styptic Solution. 
If the solid perchloride of iron be kept in a 
bottle, a small portion deliquesces after a 
time, forming a thick brown liquid. This, 
applied to a bleeding surface by means of a 
brush of spun glass, arrests the flow of blood 
almost Immediately. 

5431. Monsel’s Styptic Solution. 
This consists of a solution of subsulphate of 
iron, and is applicable for the same purpose 
as Laurence’s hemorrhage solution. (See No. 
5429.) The preparation of the solution of 
subsulphate of iron is thus given in the U.S. 
Ph. Mix 510 grains sulphuric acid and 70 
grains nitric acid with § pint distilled water; 
heat to the boiling point, and add, 2 part 
at a time, 12 troy ounces sulphate of iron, in 
coarse powder, stirring after each addition 


‘matico. 

5436. Storm’s Specific. Take 2 ounces 
“sweet spirits of nitre, 1§ drachms oil of cu- 
,bebs, 2 ounces balsam of copaiba, 1 drachm 
oil of turpentine, 20 drops oil of cinnamon, 
3 ounces mucilage of gum-arabic, and suffi- 
hGient tineture of cochineal to color. This 
eee is preferred by many to the cap- 
-sules. 

5437. Milhau’s Emulsion of Cod- 
Liver Oil. Take 1 fluid ounce syrup con- 
taining sufficient saccharate of lime to repre- 
seut 6 grains of the hydrate of lime; 5 aia 
ounces water, 9 fluid ounces cod-liver oil, and 
Odrops essential oil of almonds. Make into 
han emulsion, 

5438. Bumstead’s Opium Injection 
for Gonorrhea, An injection, composed of 
1 scruple extract of opium, 1 fluid ounce gly- 
cerine and 3 fluid ounces water, passed into 
the urethra after every passage of urine, 
affords relief in local pain, and diminution of 
discharge. 

5439. Ricord’s Gonorrhea Injection. 
Take 20 grains each sulphate of zine and ace- 
tate of lead, and 4 fluid ounces rose-water. 
The bottle to be well shaken before using. 

5440. Condy’s Fluid. Dissolve 4 
drachm permanganate of potassa in 1 pint 
water. This is an excellent lotion for burns, 
ulcers, and suppurating surfaces, relieving the 
pain and removing the fetid odor. 

5441. Dewees’ Tincture of Guaiacum. 
Digest for a few days 4 ounces powdered 
miun-guaiac, 1s drachms carbonate of soda 
(or of potassa), and 1 ounce powdered allspice, 
in 1 pint dilute alcohol. Add 1 or 2 drachms 
Volauile spirit of amumoenia to every 4 ounces 
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of the tincture. To be administered in doses| 65451. Granville’s Counter-Irritant 
of 1 tea-spoonful in a little sweetened milk, | Lotions, These consist of three ingredients, 
or in sherry wine, morning, noon and night, | viz.: strong water of ammonia (specific grav- 
in cases of suppressed menses. This is an ex-!ity .872) more than 3 times the strength of 
cellent and well-tried remedy. officinal liquor aminonia; of spirit of rose 

5442. Powell’s Cough Balsam. Mix | mary, made by infusing 2 pounds of the fresh 
together 2 drachms syrup of tolu, 1 ounce|tops of rosemary in 8 pints alcohol for 24 
paregoric elixir, and 2 ounces liquorice juice. | hours, and distilling 7 pints; and of spirit of 

5443. Steer’s Opodeldor. I. Rectifie’ | camphor, composed of 4 ounces camphor dis- 
va 1 quart; castile soap, — ounces; cam- | solved in 2 pints alcohol. 
phor, 24 ounces; oil «f rosemary, 24 drachms;| The leotion is prepared of two different 
oil of origanum, 5 drachms; weaker ammo-|strengths; the milder lotion consists of 4 
nia, 4 ounces; digest till dissolved, and pour|..achms of the ammonia, 3 drachms of the 
while warm into wide-mouthed bottles. spirit of rosemary, and 1 drachm of the cam- 

II. Rectified spirits, 8 pints; white soap, abet spirit. 

20 ounces; camphor, 8 ounces; water of am-| The stronger lotion contains 5 drachms of 
monia, 4 ounces; oil of rosemary, 1 ounce; | the ammonia, 2 of the spirit of rosemary, and 
oil of horsemint, 1 ounce; dissolve the soap ; 1 of the camphor. The milder is generally 
in the spirit by a gentle heat, and add the, sufficient to produce full vesication in from 3 
other ingredients. Bottle whilst warm. to 10 minutes. The stronger is seldom used 
alk’s Antacrid Tincture. | cxcept in apoplexy, and to produce cauteriza- 
This alterative has been found a valuable / tion. 
remedy in secondary syphilis and other dis-| 8452. Startin’s Borax and Glycerine 
orders. Macerate for 7 days 1 ounce powdered | Lotion. For sore lips, chapped hands, &c. 
guaiac, 1 ounce Canadian balsam, and 2 fluid | Take 4 drachin borax, § fluid ounce glycerine, 
drachms oil of sassafras, in 8 fluid ounces al-| and 74 fluid ounces rose- water. 
cohol. Filter, and add 1 scruple corrosive} 54538. MBrainard’s Solution for Exter- 
sublimate. Dose, 20 drops in wine or sweet-|nal Use, Dissolve 16 grains lactate of iron 
ened water, night and morning. . {in fluid drachms distilled water. 

5445. Hufeland’s Pectoral Elixir.| 5454. Birch’s Pills for Habitual Con- 
Take 3 parts saffron, 4 parts each benzoin, | stipation. Take 4 drachm alcoholic extract 
myrrh, gum-ammoniac, aniseseed, and puri-| of rhubarb, 24 grains extract of taraxacum, 
fied liquorice-juice; 8 parts each sneezewort|and 2 grains sulphate of quinine. Mix to- 
root, Florentine orris-root, and squill-bulbs;! gether and make into 12 pills. One to be 
macerate for a week in 93 parts rectified taken either on rising in the morning or at 
spirit, stirring frequently, then filter. dinner time, or even at both periods when 

. Hufeland’s Aperient Elixir. | the constipation is very obstinate. This is a 
Reduce to coarse powder 4 parts each of aloes, | very gentle stomachic and tonic evacuant, 
myrrh, and gum-guaiacum; add 4_ parts; particularly useful for the delicate. 
bruised rhubarb-root, 2 parts bruised satfron,| 5455. Da Costa’s Chronic Constipa- 
8 parts carbonate of potassa, 8 parts muriate | tion Pill. Take 1 grain podophyllin, 1 grain 
of. ammonia, 48 parts spirit of horse-radish | extract belladonna, 5 grains capsicum, and 20 
root, and 144 parts distilled water. Macerate| grains powdered rhubarb; mix and divide 
the ingredients for a few days, frequently | into 20 pills. One pill to be taken 3 times a 
stirring, then filter. (Hager.) day. 

5447. Hufeland’s Anticatarrh Elixir.| 5456. Birch’s Constipation Pill. 
Take 60 parts extract of blessed-thistle, 20! Take 124 grains compound extract of colo- 
parts extract of bitter-sweet, dissolve them inj cynth and 40 grains extract of henbane. 
480 parts fennel water and 60 parts bitter-) Mix and divide into 20 pills. This is an ex- 
almond water. Dose, 60 drops 4 times a day. | cellent pill for occasional use, especially for 
(Haqer.) constipation in old age. 

5448. Meyer's Water of Life. Take} 5457. Ricord’s Copaiba and Pepsine 
18 parts fresh inyrtle-berries, 12 parts orange-| Pills. Take 114 drachins balsam of copaiba, 
feel 8 parts cinnamon, 2 parts galanga-root, | 24 drachms neutral pepsine, 31 grains nitrate 
2 parts zedoary-root, and 1 part cardamomas. | cf bismuth, and 46 grains calcined magnesia. 
Reduce them by bruising and cutting, and di-| Divide into 100 capsules. Administer 15 to 
gest them for 3 days with frequent agitation, | 18 daily. 
in 600 parts rectified spirit and 620 parts water;| 5458. Lime Juice and Glycerine. 
then strain with pressure, and let it settle; ! Lime (or lemon) juice, 4 pint. Heat in a 
decant the clear, filter it, and add 120 parts|percelain mortar to near the boiling point, 
white sugar. (Hlager.) and add gradually rose water, elder-flower 

9. Elixir of Bromide of Potassi-| water, and rectified spirit, of each 2 ounces. 
um. Dissolve 2 ounces and 16 scruples bro- | Agitate the whole well together. After 24 
mide of potassium in 1 pint simple elixir; add | hours’ repose, decant or filter through calico 
20 minims solution of oil of crange and 10/or musiin, then add pure glycerine, 24 
minims of solution of oil of bitter almonds,!ounces; oil of lemons, 4 drachm. Again 
and filter; color with cochineal color. The! agitate them together for some time, and by 
officinal formula for preparing bromide of po-| careful manipulation you will have a some- 
tassiumm is given in No. 4198. what nilky liquid; but it should be quite 

5450. Hufeland’s Infant Powder. | free from any coarse floating matter or sedi- 
Take 2 ounces valerian root; 3 ounces orris! ment. 
root, 1 ounce aniseed; 2 drachms saffron, all; 65459. Boudault’s Pepsine Pills. Mix 
in powder, and 2 ounces carbonate of mag-/2 drachims and 34 grains starchy pepsine, 
pesia. with sufficient powdered tragacanth to .aake 


in 
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60 pills. 
each meal, and sometimes 3 during tho 
meal. 

5460. Hogg’s Pepsine Pills. Mix 2 
drachms 34 grains starchy pepe 1 drachm 
17 grains nitrate of bismuth, and 384 grains 
lactic acid. Make into 100 pills, and coat 
with sugar and balsam of tolu. Dose, 4 to 12 
pills 1 hour after meals. 

5461. elot’s Remedy for Ulcera- 
ted Gums. Take of hypochlorite of lime, 
from 10 to 25 grains; mucilage of gum-ara- 
bic, 14 to 4 drachins; syrup of orange peel, 
14 to 2 drachms. Mix thoroughly. his 
inixture is employed as a lotion to the ulcera- 
ted gums. 

5462. Angelot’s Pastils for Bad 
Breath. These preparations are better adapt- 
ed than liquids for carrying on the person. 
Take of hypochlorite of lime, 7 drachms; 
sugar flavored with vanilla, 3 drachms; gum- 
arabic, 5 drachms. The pastils are made so 
as to weigh from 10 to 11 grains. 2 or 3 
of these pastils are sufficient to remove 
from the breath the disagreeable odor pro- 
duced by tobacco smoke. The pastils thus 

repared have a grey color and become quite 

ard, : 
If pastils of whiter color are required the 
following substances aro employed: Take of 
dry hypochlorite of lime, 20 grains; pulver- 
ized sugar, 1 ounce; gum tragacanth, 16 
grains. The hypochlorite of lime is tritura- 
ted in a glass mortar, and a small quantity of 
water is poured uponit; itis then left to repose, 
decanted. and a second quantity of water 
added ; the two liquids are filtered, and the gum 
and sugar added so as to form a paste. This 
is divided into pastils weighing from 12 to 16 
grains. If it is desired to aromatize the 
paste, 1 or 2 drops of any essential oil may be 
added to the sugar and gum before the paste 
is formed. 

56463. Santonin Lozenges. Take 5 
troy ounces white sugar in powder, } troy 
ounce fine starch, 10 grains finely powgered 
tragacanth; the whole well mixed with the 
white of 5 eggs previously beaten to a dense 
froth ; place in a porcelain dish over the wa- 
ter-bath, and, with constant stirring, keep at a 
temperature not exceeding 100° Fahr. until 
asample taken from the mixture po longer 
runs from the spatula. An intimate mixture 
of 50 grains powdered santonin and 100 
grains powdered sugar is incorporated with 
the mass, and the whole, by means of a syr- 
inge, formed into 100 lozenges, each contain- 
ing § grain of santonin. They are depos- 
ited on smooth or waxed paper, and when 
hard are to be placed between cotton-wadding 
and protected from the hight. 

5464. Quesneville’s Ferruginous Pow- 
der. Bicarbonate of soda, 4 parts; tartaric 
acid, 7 parts; pure sulphate of iron, 4 parts; 
sugar, 8 parts. Powder each fine, then mix 
and keep the powder in a well-corked bottle. 
Dose, 1 spoontul in 6 or 7 ounces of sweet- 
ened water. 

5465. Tronchin’s Cough Syrup. 
Powdered) gum-arabic, 8 ounces ; precipitated 
sulphuret of antimony, 4 scruples; anise, 4 
scruples; extract of liquorice, 2 ounces; ex- 
tract of opium, 12 grains; white sugar, 2 
pounds. Mix, and form lozenges of 6 grains, 
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Dose, 3 pills before and 3 after|one of which is to be taken occasionally ip 


catarrh and bronchial affections. 

5466. Pierquin’s Cough Syrup. 
Kerines mineral, 2 grains; gum-arabic, 1 
drachm; syrup, 5 ounces. Mix. A spoonful 
occasionally when expectoration is difficult. 

5467. Kermes Mineral. Dissolve 23 
troy ounces carbonate of soda in 16 pints 
boiling water; add 1 troy ounce finely pow- 
dered sulphuret of antimony, and boil for an 
hour. Filter rapidly into a warm earthen 
vessel, cover closely and cool slowly. After 
24 hours decant the fluid, drain the precipi- 
tate on a filter, wash it with cold water (pre- 
viously boiled), and dry without heat. Keep 
in a& well-stopped bottle, protected from the 
light. (U.S. Ph.) This is the orysulphuret 
of antimony. 

. Rousseau’s Laudanum. Dis- 
solve 12 ounces white honey in 3 pounds 
Warin water, and set it aside in a warm place. 
When fermentation begins add to it a solution 
of 4 ounces selected opium in 12 ounces wa- 
Let the mixture stand for a month at a 
temperature of 86° Fahr.; then strain, filter, 
and evaporate to 10 ounces; finally strain 
and add 4§ ounces proof alcohol. Seven 
drops of this preparation contain about 1 grain 
of opium. 

9. Bonnamy’s Dentifrice. Take 
prepared chalk, 1 part; burned hartshorn, 1 
part; hydrate of alumina, 1 part; perfume 
with oil of cinnamon. This 1s an excellent 
dentifrice. 

5470. Extract of Milk. Condensed 
milk is thus prepared: Take 10,000 parts fresh 
cows’ milk, 50 parts white sugar, and 2 parts 
pure carbonate of soda. Place them in a por- 
celain vessel, and, with constant stirring, eva- 
porate to the consistence of a thick extract, 
either in a vacuum or by the heat of a vapor 
bath of 140° to 160° Fahr. One part of the 
extract will represent 10 parts of fresh milk. 
( Hager.) 

5471. Milk Powder. Take 10,000 parts 
fresh cows’ milk, 2 parts dry caustic potassa, 
and 2 parts borax. Evaporate these in a 
vacuum to about 2000 parts. Then mix in 
thoroughly SO parts precipitated phosphate of 
lime, 15 parts table salt, 100 parts powdered 
guin-arabic, and 200 parts powdered sugar. 
Evaporate the whole to a dry powder at a 
heat of 95° to 110° Fahr. (Hager.) 

5472. Schwarz’s Liniment for Scalds 
and Burns. Take 16 parts linseed oil, 8 
parts white of egg, and 1 part tincture of 
opium; mix them thoroughly by trituration 
with 2 parts acetate of lead. Spread upon 
lint and apply to the wound. (Hager.) 

5473. Hungarian Liniment. Pulverize 
3S parts cantharides, 20 parts each mustard 
seed, black pepper, and camphor; macerate 
for 2 days in 200 parts wine vinegar, then add 
400 parts rectified spirits. Strain with pres- 
sure, and filter. ( Hager.) 

5474.  Bland’s Ferruginous Pills. 
Take equal weights of sulphate of iron and 
carbonate of potassa; make into a mass with 
inucilage of tragacanth and powdered liquorice 
root. 

5475. Castillon’s Powders. Take 1 
drachm each sago, jalap, and tragacanth, all 
in powder; L scruple prepared oyster shell, 
and sufficient cochineait to color. Boil 1 
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drachm of this mixture in a pint of milk, and: of iodine, and let it dry; after which apply a 
use the decoction as a diet In chronic bowel | little citrine ointment. (See No. 4947.) When 
affections. ithe eruption is on an exposed part, a wash 

5476. Goulard’s Cerate. This is the ‘composed of 1 drachm corrosive sublimate, 2 
game preparation as the cerate of subacetate | ge white vitriol (sulphate of zinc), 3 
of lead of the U. S. Pharmacopmia. Mix 4 drachms sal-ammoniac, 2 drachms salt, and 3 
troy ounces melted white wax with 7 troy | ounces sugar of lead, mixed with 1 pint soft 
ounces olive oil, When it begins to thigken, | water, may be used alternately with the tinc- 
gradually pour in 2$ fluid ounces solution of | ture of iodine. 


subacetate of lead, stirring constantly with a 
wooden spatula until cool, Then mix in 30 
grains camphor dissolved in 1 fluid ounce olive 
oil. 

5477. Gondret’s Ammoniacal Oint- 
ment. Take $2 parts lard and 2 parts oil of 
sweet almonds. Melt together by a gentle 
heat, and pour the mixture into a wide- 


5483. Salt Rheum from Photographic 
Chemicals. Make a salve by steeping 
vueen of the meadow root over a law heat in 
resh hog's lard for from 2 to 6 hours—the 
ourer the more powerful the salve. Apply 
‘this to the eruptions as often as convenient, 
and in a short time there will be a decided 
‘improvement and a cure will be effected in 


mouthed bottle. «dd17 parts of a solution of from 1 to 6 weeks. If the stomach or blood 
ammonia of 25° Baumé, and mix thorough-; should seem out of order, take Winchester’s 
ly until cold. Keep it in a cool place, and: hypophospbites of lime and soda. Use this 
in a bottle with an accurately fitting stopper. | medicine and no other, as it acts without fail 
It will vesicate, or raise a blister under the/ and to the point, not being in any way inju- 


skin in 10 minutes if properly prepared. 


of this work doesnot allow of the 
insertion of much beyond general and speci- 
fic remedies for ailments of every-day occur- 
rence; it being understood that, in all serious 
cases, the guidance of a physician is indispen- 
sable. Advice and directions are given for 
the treatment of some severe Cases ane 
rompt action, that may be followed with 
fenetkt until the arrival of the doctor. No 
particular school of medicine is adhered to, 
the eficacy of each receipt being the primary 
consideration in inserting it. The dist includes 
many popular and domestic remedies, together 
with prescriptions of celebrated and leading 
physicians. 

5479. To Cure Prairie or Seven 
Years’ Itch. Use plenty of castile soap and 
water, and afterwards freely apply iodide of 
sulphur ointment; or take any given quantity 
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of simple sulphur ointment and color it to a! 


light-brown or chocolate color with the sub- 
carbonate of iron, and perfume it. Apply 
this freely ; and, if the case is severe, admin- 
ister mild alteratives in Conjunction with the 
outward application. 

5480. Sulphur Bath. Tho bath may 
be prepared either by adding 1 ounce sul- 
phuret of potassium for every 10 or 12 gallons 
of water used, or 1 ounce sulphuret of cal- 
cium for every 15 gallons of water. The sul- 
phur bath is a powerful remedy in every de- 
seription of skin disease. Leprosy (the most 
obstinate of all) has been completely cured 
by it; the common itch requires only 1 or 2 
applications to eradicate it; all scurfy and 
moist skin affections, &¢., speedily yield to its 
influence. 

5481. Benzine forItch. Benzine, it is 
said, will effect wu cure for scabies in the course 
of half an hour, after which the patient 
should take a warm bath for 30 minutes. This 
has been highly recommended, 

5482. To Cure Salt Rheum. Wash 
the part affected with castile soap and water, 


dry with a suft cloth; then wet with tincture. 


vious. Avoid using either iron or mercury, as 
they do no good and are very apt to do in- 
jury. Where the disease is not hereditary a 
cure will be effected in a short time; where it 
has become a chronic difficulty the cure will 
be slower. When buying the root, ask for 
queen of the meadow root. Be careful not 
jto get queen’s root, commonly called stil- 
lingia, many druggists not knowing the differ- 
ence. 

5484. Bakers Itch. This disease is of 
common occurrence on the hands of bakers; 
!henee the vulgar name. The treatment is as 
follows: Frequent ablution in warm water, 
keeping the bowels open with saline purga- 
tives, and the nightly use of the ointment 
given in No. 4957 will generally effect a cure. 
Salt food should be avoided as much as possi- 
ble, as well as keeping the hands covered with 
dough and flour; the latter being the cause of 
the disease. 

5485. Remedy for Tetter, - 
worm, and Scald-Head. Take 1 pound 
sinple eerate; sulphuric acid, } pound; mix 
toget Mer, and it will be ready for use. 

5486. Remedy for the Tetter. Dis- 
solve 1 ounce sulphuret of potash in 1 quart 
of cold soft water; pus it into a bottle and 
keep it tightly corked. Bathe the eruption 5 
or 6 times aday, with a sponge dipped In a lit- 
tle of this solution. If che tetter reappear in 
cold weather, repeat the treatment. This is 
an excellent remedy. 

5487. Remedy for Barber’s Itch and 
Tetter. A simple and effectual cure. Moist- 
en the part affected with saliva (spittle) and 
rub it over thoroughly three times a day with 
the ashes of a good Havana segar. Simple as 
this remedy may appear, it has cured the 
most obstinate cases, 

5488. To Cure Ring-worm. To 1 
part sulphuric acid, add 16 to 20 parts water. 
Use a brush or feather, and apply it to the 
parts night and morning. <A few dressings 
will generally cure. If the solution 1s too 
strong, dilute it with more water; and if the 
irritation 18 excessive, rub on a little oil or 
other softening application ; but always avoid 
soap. 

5489. Cure for Ring-worm. Wash 
the head with soft-soap every morning, and 
apply the following lotion every night; 1 
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drachm a&ub-curponate of soda, dissolved in 4| 5496. Sprains of the Muscles of the 
pint of vinegar. Back. Tako of Canada turpentine, 4 ounce; 

5490. To Cure Pimples and other |soup liniment, 6 ounces; and 1 drachm of 
Eruptions of the Skin. Never tamper|laudanum. Mix, and rub well in before a hot 
with any breaking-out on the skin; even /fire. 
though it be a single red spot, do not apply| 65497. Sprain in the Back. Tho first 
to it so simple a thing as water, hot or cold, {thing is rest; take night and morning 15 or 
but let it alone, and omit a meal or two; if it}20 drops of the balsam of copaiba. If the 
does not abate, consult a physician. If oue| part is inflamed, apply cold water cloths, 
is not at hand, then live on balf allowance Het the bowels be kept gently open by aperi- 
until it disappears. ents, When the inflammation is gone, rub 

5491. Glyconine, or Glycerine Var- |the part with stimulating lininient. (See No. 
nish for Cutaneous Affections. Take | 42x.) 
volk of egg, 4 parts by weight; rub in a] 65498, Treatment of Scratches. Do 
inortar with 5 parts glycerine. Applied to} not neglect them. Wash them in cold water; 
the skin it forms a varnish which effectually | close them as much as you can, and cover 
excludes the air, and prevents its irritating | with diachylon plaster, If there is inflamma. 
effects. It is aint anil (a specimen having | tion, apply a bread poultice, or one of slippery 
laid exposed to the air for 3 years unchanged), : elm, 
and is quickly removed by water. These} 5499, To Extract Splinters. Thorns 
properties render it serviceable for erysipelas’ and splinters. finding their way under the 
and cutaneous affections, of which it allays skin frequently give considerable pain, and, 
the action. It is also very valuable for sooth- | unless extracted, the annoyance may be very 
ing the irritation resulting from burns, great, as inflammation will in all probability 

5492. Cure for Eruptions of the Skin. | ensue, which is the process nature adopts for 
Take 2 ounces rasped sarsaparilla root, 14| getting rid of the cause of irritation. If the 
ouns +? solanum dulcamara (bitter-sweet, or! splinter or thorn cannot be immediately ex- 
wooly nightshade), 14 ounces mezereon! tracted, for which purpose a needle will be 
bark, 4 ounce rasped guaiacum wood, and § found in most cases a sufficient surgical in- 
ounce sassafras bark. Pour on these 1 quart) strument, Tinen dipped in hot water ought 
boiling water, let it stand 24 hours, and then | to be bound around the place, or the part may 
boil away slowly to 14 pints; press, strain, be batned in hot water. In the event of in- 
and add 2 pounds sugar and 1 ounce diluted) flammation, which may probably issue on the 
spirits of wine. Take a wine-glassful 3 times | production of an ulcer, the steam of hot water 
a day with 1 grain precipitated sulphuret of should be applied, and afterwards a poultice 
antimony. of bread and milk. 

5493. Treatment of Sprains. The; 5500. Treatment of Cuts. The divi 
great remedy is rest; when severe, rest for ded parts should be drawn close together, and 
days, to save weeks; the best treatment is, held so with small pieces of strapping or ad- 
warm fomentations at the time of accident, to | hesive plaster stretehed across the wound, or 
prevent or reduce the swelling and pain, andj by the application of collodion, If the part 
arnica, applied by means of rags, to prevent | be covered with blood, it should be first wiped 
pai and give strength to the part. The: off with a sponge. When the wound is large, 
tincture of arnica is the preparation used. If; and the parts much exposed, a good method 
the skin is not: broken, about 20 to 30 drops, is to sewit up. The application of a little 
or even, In severe cases, 60 drops may be add- ' creosote will generally stop local bleeding, pro- 
ed to @ wine-glassful of water. Ifthe skin is | vided it be applied to the clean extremities of 
broken, or any abrasion is) present, the the wounded vessels. A good way is to place 
streneth of the tincture must be considerably a piece of lint, moistened with creosote, on 
reduced; from 5 to 10 drops will then be suf} the wound previously wiped clean, or to pour 
ficient, and if any redness or inflammation! a drop or two of that liquid upon it. Friar’s 
occurs In or about the sprain, in consequence balsam, quick-drying copal varnish, tincture 
of using the lotion, leave it off at once and of galls, copperas water, black ink, &e., are 
vse only cold water. A firm bandage will be’ popular remedies applied in the same way. 
iseful to support the part. Walking should, A bit of the fur plucked from a black beaver 
ior a considerable time, be only sparingly in-, hat is an excellent remedy to stop the bleed- 
dulged in after a severe sprain, Jing from a cut produced by the razor in shav- 

5494. Remedy for a Sprain or Bruise. ‘ing. For light cuts with a knife, or any 
Wormwood boiled in) vinegar, and applied | sharp instrument, the Riga balsam usually 
hot, with enough cloths wrapped around to! stops the bleeding immediately. (See Lock- 
keep the sprain moist. This is an invaluable jac.) 
remedy. 5501. Artificial Skin for Cuts, &c. 

5495. Sprains of the Wrist and! A small quantity of collodion applied with a 
Ankle, As soon as possible after the acei- |; brush to a cut or wound will produce a per- 
dent, get a muslin bandage Lor 2 yards long, | fect artificial covering which 183 more elastic 
and 2.or 3 inches wide; wet itin cold water, | than plaster, and sufficiently insoluble in cold 
and roll it smoothly and firmly areund the in- | water. 
jured part. Keep the limb at rest, exposed! 5502, Traumaticine, or Water-proof 
to the air, and continually damp with cold: Covering for Wounds. This article is 
water. The sooner after the accident the! simply a solution of white and dry pure 
bandage is applied, the Jess pain and swelling | unmanutactured gutta-percha in’ bisulphuret 
there will be; but if pain becoines excessive, !of carbon. Dropped on a wound or raw sur 
care inust be taken to slightly loosen the ban-j face, it almost instantly forms a pliable, wa-. 
dage, ter-proof, and air-tight defensive covering tu 
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the part, 1esembling, in appearance, golid- 
beater’s skin. The fetid odor of the bisul- 
phuret is lost in a few seconds. Chloroform, 
which has an agreeable odor, may be usc‘ as 
the solvent, but is very much more expensive 
than the bisulphuret of carbon. 

5503. Treatment of Bed-Sores. Re- 
move the excessive discharge by gently press- 
ing the part with a bit of cotton wadding; 
then paint the sore over with prepared collo- 
dion (see No. 4744), using a soft camel-hair 
pene The application may be repeated 

aily, and when it has well dried place a 
bit of soft lint or cotton wadding over the 
part for protection. 

5504, Detergents. Deterge means to 
cleanse. Detergents remove unwholesome 
metters adhering to and obstructing the 
vessels; usually applicd to foul ulcers, &c., 
as tincture of myrrh, honey, aluin, water, 
turpentine, &c. 

5505. Treatment of Ulcers. An ulcer 
is an injury done to the flesh, from which 
issues matter, or some kind of discharge, with 
more or less pain and innammation. The 
common ulcer should be kept clean and cool, 
and protected from the atmosphere, especially 
in frosty or cold weather. It should be wash- 
ed now and then with warm soap-water, Put 
apon it a little lint, wet occasionally with 
salt aud water, and put over it the black 
palve. (See No. 4971.) Perhaps the best 
dressing is the saturnine cerate. (See No. 
4968.)  Poultices made of the oak bark or 
sumach bark may be used alternately. 

5506. Treatment of Severe Ulcers. 
Sometimes ulcers are very irritable, tender, 
and painful, and discharge a thin acrid fluid. 
They should be steamed every night with a 
bitter decoction, and occasionally washed 
with an infusion of chamomile thowers, or 
a strong decoction of wild cherry bark, with 
a little spirit. Apply a poultice of slippery 
elm, mixed with @ strong decoction of poplar 
bark, and a trifle of salt. Repeat as required. 
If the ulcer or ulcers are indolent, steam as 
before, and apply the cancer plaster (sce No. 
5047,) with only a trifle of the white vitriol 
mixed with it; or, sprinkle the ulcer with 
powdered blood-root. Sometimes ulcers be- 
come very much inflamed, and assume a livid 
color; they are covered with simall vesicles 
or blisters, as in mortification. Wash = the 
ulcer with tincture of myrrh, and apply a 
poultice made of charcoal, yeast, slippery 
elm, ginger, and a minute portion of tincture 
of cayenne. Bear it as long as possible. 
Then apply the saturnine cerate. 
4962.) 

5507. Beach’s Remed 
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the proportion of 2 scruples of the salt te 
8% ounces of water as a lotion or injection. 
The most favorable method is to cover the 
wound with lint soaked with that substance, 
aud to place above this a layer of ruw cotton, 
the latter having the property of filtering the 
air, and to retain the germs which determine 
putrid fermentation. Iu cancers of the womk 
it iz Lecessary to repeat the injections several 
times a day, 

5509. Ulcers in the Mouth. If the 
ulcers are not of a syphilitic origin, a local 
wash of carbolic acid. or permanganate of 
potassa will speedily cure them ; say 1 part. of 
acid or permanganate to 100 of water. If 
they are, however, syphilitic, the wash of 
carbolic acid, perhaps 2 or 3. times as strong, 
in combination with internal treatment, will 
be found beneficial; the wash may be used 3 
times a day. 

5510. Treatment of Running Sores 
on the Legs. Wash them in brandy, and 
apply elder leaves, changing twice a day. 
This will dry up all the sores, though the 
legs were like a honey-comb. Or, poultice 
them with rotten apples. But take also a 
purge once or twice every week. 

5511. Fine Clay as a Dressing to 
Sores. Dr. Schreber, of Leipvie, recom- 
mends the use of clay as the most energetic, 
most innocent, simple, and economical of 
palliative applications to surfaces yielding 
foul and moist discharges. He moreover 
considers that it bas a specific action in ac- 
celerating the cure, Clay softened down in 
water, and freed frem all gritty particles, is 
laid, layer by layer, over the affected part. 
If it becomes dry and falls off, fresh layers are 
applied to the cleansed surface. The irrita- 
ting secretion is rapidly absorbed by the clay, 
and the contact of air prevented. The cure 
thus goes on rapidly. This clay ointment 
has adecisive action in cases of fetid pers- 

iration of the feet or armpits. A single 
ayer apphed in the morning will destroy 
all odor in the day. It remains a long 
time supple, and the pieces which fall off in 
fine) powder produce no inconvenience. 
(brit. Med. Journ.) We can corroborate Dr. 
‘Schreber’s) observations, having used fire 
clay poultices’ for several years, chiefly, 
however, in cases of local inflammation. re- 
“quiring the application of cold. Rags wet in 
water, or Goulard water, so rapidly become 
‘dry and hot that the benefit from the cold 
application is completely lost. There is no 
dirt when the clay 1s enveloped in a@ piece of 


(See No. | fine linen, and is not too fluid in consistence. 


(Braithwaite.) 


5512, Treatment of Burns. In regard 


The following is recommended by Dr. Beach: |to the treatment of burns there is a great di- 


Tuke sweet clover tops and stalks, burdock 
leaves, ana parsley, a handful of each; get 
the stiength out by boiliug; strain, ana add 1 
pound of resin and } pound of fresh butter ; 
sininer until of a proper consistence. A cold 
water cloth constantly applied is a good rem- 
edy. Put a little cerate on the ulcer previ- 
ously,  <Attend to the general health by 
Cleansing the stomach and bowels, and then 
giving tonics, 

5508. To Disinfect and Deodorize 
Foul Ulcers. Vermanganate of* potassa 


disinfects rapidly the most fetid ulcers, in! shou 


'versity of opinion, scarcely any two surgeons 
agrecing as to the remedies. All of them are 
doubtless valuable, but there is one which 
has a@ great reputation (namely, carron. oil, 
sce No, £915). The great objection to it 18 
its offensive odor, rendering an entire hospi- 
tal ward disavreeable. In all cases of burns 
and sealds, 1t is necessary to observe that, if 
fever should ensue, laxative medicines ought 
to be given; as castor oil, or salts and senna. 

5513. Carron Oil. This is compused 
of equal parts linseed oil and limewater, aud 
la be well shuken before using. 
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5514. Treatment of Recent Burns.| 5519. Remédy for Scalded Mouth. 


When recently inflicted, nothing tends more; In cases of scalding the mouth with hot 1i- 
decidedly to soothe or deaden the diffortie quids, gargle with-h solution of borax, and 
than cold water; the burnt part should, then hold in the mouth a mucilage of slippery 
therefore, be immediately place in cold wa- | elm, swallowing it slowly, if the throat also 
ter, or thin cloths dipped in cold water should | has been scalded ; the slippery elm bark may 
be applied and frequently renewed over the be mixed with olive oil. Some recommend 
injured surface. After the lapse of a short) soap liniment, but the latter must not be swal- 
time, when the cold fails to re hee: rages dip- | lowed. 
ped in carron oil (see No, 5513) are to be| 5520, ToCure Slight Burns. When a 
substituted for the water, care being taken; burnis only trifling, aud causes no blister, it is 
to keep the rags moist with the oily mixture | suthcient to apply a compress of several folds 
until the burn heals; this is the main point) of soft linen upon it, dipped in cold water in 
in the treatment; the rag or linen must not| which has been dissolved a little carbonate of 
be removed or changed. The carron oil may ; soda; to be renewed every 15 minutes until the 
be applied from the first if it is at hand; but, ! painis removed. Dr. Tissot says, in cases of 
cold) water being nearly always to be had, | blisters, beat up an egg with 2 table-spoonfuls 
will be found very grateful until assistance! olive oil or linseed oil, spread it on soft linen, 
arrives. A large bottle of carron oil should, and apply it to the affected part. For very 
be kept in every nursery cupboard, or inj slight burns or scalds, the black salve alone is 
ever hate in a place easy of access, a large | suflicient to remove the pain and inflamma- 
label being affixed to it, with plain diree-; tion. (See No. 4971.) If the skn is not 
tions. broken, cover the part with a layer of flour 
5515. Treatment of Superficial or starch, place cotton wool over it, or a 
Burns. When tho burn is very superticial, | linen rag, and bind it over lightly. If a 
simply inflaming or vesicating the part, coy-| blister has been burst or cut, use a cerate. 
1 
| 


eriug it up with flour, and) then placing a| 5521. Carbolic Acid for Burns or 
layer of cotton over it, so as to exclude the; Scalds, The best application in cases of 
air, makes a very comfortable dressing. An-| burns or sealds is a mixture of 1 part of car- 
other method consists in applying cold wa-| bolic acid to 8 of olive oil. Lint or linen rags 
ter; and another, warm water covered withjare to be saturated in the lotion, and spread 
oiled silk and a bandage. Glyconine or gly- | smoothly over the burned part, which should 
cerine varnish (see No. 6401) is alsoa valua-| then be covered with oiled silk or gutta- -percha 
ble remedy. Lard, deprived of salt, and sim- | tissue, to exclude the air, The dressing may 
ple cerate, make pleasant applications, be left on from 2 to 3 d: is, and should then 
5516. Gross’ Treatment of Burns. ! be reapplied, exposing the burn as short 4 
The profession is indebted to Prof. Gross for! time as possible to the air. 
the introduction of white lead and linseed oil 5522, Oil of Brown Paper. Dip a 
inthe treatment of burns. Itis one of the piece of thick brown paper into the best 
very best applications which can be used, ;salad oi], Set the paper on fire upon a plate, 
effectually exeluding the air, and being and the oil that drops from it is a good remedy 
always grateful tothe patient. In all cases, | for burns. 
no matter whether merely the skin or the! 8523. Treatment of Burns and Dis- 
deeper structures are involved, white lead, colorations Caused by Gunpowder. Dr. 
ead up with Jinseed oil to the consistence Davies, In a recent number of the London 
aste or paint, and placed on with a brush, | Lancet, states that he has Jcund the following 
wih be found productive of great) relief.) treatment most successful: Smear the secorch- 
There does not appear to be any risk from >ed surfice with glycerine, by means of 4 
the constitutional influence of the lead, | feather, then apply cotten wadding; lastly, 
though it has been suggested, to counteract cover with oil silk. In one case the discolora- 
any tendency of this kind, that the patient tion was very great, the patient looking more 
should take occasionally a little sulphate of, hike wa mummy than a living being. It entirely 
magnesia, subsided in a month by the above treatment, 
5517. Burns and Scalds. Every fiamily| 6524, Nature of Rheumatism. Rheu- 
should have a preparation of flaxseed ail, matisin is a diseased condition of the fibrous 
chalk, and vinegar, about the consistency of and muscular tissues, chiefly affeeting the 
thick paint, constantly on hand for burns and larger joints; the heart and diaphragm are 
sculds. A noted retired physician states that also liable to be affected by it. It isa pro- 
he has used it in hospital aud private practice | moting cause of heart disease, The principal 
for the past forty years, and believes that no | forms “of rheumatism are these: When the 
application can compare with it, as regards joints about the back and Joins are affected 
rehef of pain and curative results, . ithe complaint is known as lumbago; pains 
5518. Remedy for Scaldin Apply a, inthe hip joints are designated sciatica. 
poultice of slippery elm bark ae milk, and,| 68525, Causes of Rheumatism. Tho 
when the inflammation has left, apply black causes of rheumatism are various, Vicissi- 
Balve. (Sree No. 4971.) For very ‘slight burns, tudes of temperature are the most common; 
the black salve alone will cure. The slippery |oceupying a damp bed for a single night is 
elm poultice is a sovereign remedy, and has/ sufhcient to engender the disease. Such per- 
effected the greatest cures. Dr. Beach relates; sons as blacksmiths, who are exposed to 
a case of severe scalding, in which a poultice | severe changes of temperature, are generally 
of slippery elm bark and olive oi] alone very | victins to the complaint. Miners and per- 
soon arrested the inflammation and acute! sons employed in sinclting-furnaces are often 
sufferings of the patient, to the astonishment | severe sufferers. There is likewise a hered- 
vf all who witnessed the cure. itary tendency to the malady, which a 
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slight cold will develop. | Rheumatism 
proccets from a vitiated condition of the 

lood. A hereditary taint in the circulating 
fluid may be developed by a slight cold, but 
more commonly the blood becomes vitiated 
through mal-assimilation and a faulty diges- 
tive action. The precise principle of the 
poison engendered has not yet been fully 
ascertained. It is generally believed to be 
lactic acid. 

5526. Premonitory Symptoms of 
Rheumatism. An attack of rheumatism is 
imminent when a stiffness is felt in the joints, 
combined with a dryness of the skin and 4 
burning thirst. The variety of the complaint 
of which these signs are the precursors is 
termed acute. The other variety is chronic 
rheumatisin. The latter may be described as 
an aggravated condition of the former, though 
some persons not only describe them as 
quite distinct, but introduce a variety be- 
tween them. ; 

5527. Treatment of Rheumatism. 
In the early stages, when there is much thirst, 
a refreshing saline drink will be beneficial ; 
cold water may be freely allowed, but acid 
drinks must not be given without consulting 
the doctor, as they may not agree with his 
medicines. A correspondent of the Medical 
Circular yvouches for the relief he has expe- 
rienced in the liberal use of lime (or lemon) 
juice, while laboring under the paroxysms of 
rheumatism. By persistent use of the above 
simple acid for the space of 3 days, avoiding 
all stimulating liquids, the most confirmed | 
rheumatism will, he says, relax, and the tone 
of the muscular and nervous system will be! 
restored to its usual character. 

5528. Local Remedies for Rheuma- 
wsm. Unless anything else is ordered, cot- 
ton-wadding wrapped around the swollen 
joints, and covered with oil silk, will be found 
grateful; a kind of local vapor bath is pro- 
duced by it. If this is not agreeable, rags 
may be dipped in a saturated solution of 
hitre in water, and applied, care being taken 
to keep them moist; oiled siik should be ap- 
plied round these as well. 

5529. Treatment of Chronic Rheu- 
matism. When rheumatism becomes chronic, 
the general health, particularly the diet in 
connection with the digestive powers, must 
be attended to with great care. The attacks 
often arise from pure debility, and will then 
be best cured by tonies and good food. 

55380. Simple Remedy for Rheuma- 
tism. Bathe the parts affected with water 
in which potatoes have been boiled, as hot as 
ean be borne, just before going to ded; by the 
next morning the pain will be much relieved, 
if not removed. One application of this sim- 
ple remedy has cured the most obstinate 
rheumatic pains. 

5531. Dover's Rheumatic Pow- 
der. Ipecacuanha powder, and purified 
opium, of each 1 part; sulphate of potassa, 
4 parts; triturate them together to a fine 
powder, Be very careful to reduce the opiun, 
and intimately mix with the rest. This pow- 
dcr is recommended by. Dr. Dover as an 
effeetual remedy for rhenmatism. The dose 
is from 2 to 5 grains, repeated. Avoid much 
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5582. Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Take 4 ounce each black cohosh root, golden 
seal, and nerve powder; 1 pint of rnma, Mix. 
Dose, § table-spoonful_3 tires a day. The 
most obstinate cases of rheumatism have 
yielded to the above simple remedy. 

5533. Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 
Dr. R. H. Boyd states that he cures inflam- 
matory rheumatism in from 3 to7 days by 
the following method: Give first a ful! emetic 
dose of tartar emetic (14 to 2 grains), and 
when this has operated, 5 drops laudanum 
and 5 drops tincture of colchicum, every 3 
or 4 hours, and a tea-spoonful of a half-pint 
mixture, containing 4 drachms acetate of po- 
tassa, every hour. When the patient becomes 
very hungry, and is quite free from pain, 
having fasted several days, he allows 2 table- 
spoonfuls of milk or 1 oyster 3 times a day, 
increasing the quantity gradually each day. 

5534. Remedy for Inflammatory 
Rheumatism. Gelseminum, administered 
in doses of 5 to 30 drops, is a very serviceable 
remedy. The dose should be repeated at in- 
tervals until the pain and inflammation dis- 
appear. 

5535. Rheumatic Alterative. Macc- 
rate for 3 or 4 days 4 ounce each colchicum 
seed and black cohosh root, both well bruised, 
in 1 pie best rye whiskey. A dessert-spoon- 
ful 3 times a day, before meals, has been 
found a valuable remedy in chronic rheuma- 
tix. 

5536. Indian Remedy for Rheuma- 
tism. Macerate the following ingredients 
fora few days in 1 quart rye whiskey: 1 ounce 
bark of wahoo root, 1 ounce blood root, 2 
ounces black cohosh root, 4 ounce swamp 
hellebore, 1 ounce prickly ash bark, and 1 
ounce poke root cut fine. Dose, 1 tea-spoon- 
ful every 3 or 4 hours, increasing the dese as 
the stomach will bear it. 

5537. Spanish Cure for Chronic and 
Syphilitic eumatism. Take 4 ounces 
sarsaparilla, 1 ounce rasped guaiacum woud, 
2 otinces extract of sarsaparilla, § ounce crude 
antimony. Tie them in a linen with 10 
drachms English walnut hulls (or black wal- 
nut), and boil in 3 pints water down to 2 pints; 
strain. Doxe, a wine-glassful every hour. 

5538, .Jackson’s Cure for Chronic 
Rheumatism. 1 drachm cajeput oil; 4 
ounce syrup of myrrh; 34 ounces syrup of 
gum-arabic. Dose, 1 tea-spoonful 3 times a 
day. 

5539. Caution to Painters. Painters 
should seldom wash their hands in turpentine, 
as the practice, if persisted in, will lead to the | 
most serious results, even to the loss of power 
in the wrist joints. It has a tendency to en- 
large the fuger joints, renders the hands 
more sensitive to cold in winter, and lays the 
foundation of rheumatism. 

5540. Rheumatic Decoction. Virginia 
snake-root, 1 drachm; sarsaparilla in powder, 
6 drachms; burdock seed, 2 drachms; poke 
root, 2 drachins; wine-pive bark, 2 drachms: 
cayenne pepper, 4 drachm. Powder them, 
and add 3 quarts of water. Boil down to 2 
quarts. A-cupful 2 or 3 times a day. It is 
most valuable in chronic rheumatism. 

5541. Lumbago. It is a species of 


drinking after taking 1t, or it might act as an | chronic rheumatism, which affects the muscles 


elctic, 


uf the lower part of the back, causing great 
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pain and stiffness. The patient can scarcely 
stir without having the most piercing pain. 
It may be confined to one side, or affect the 
loins generally. Its attacks are generally 
sudden, immediately after or in stooping, or 
rising from bed. Lumbago is connected with 
derangement of the stomach, bowels, and kid- 
neve. 

5542. Remedy for Lumbago. Recti- 
fied oil of turpentine, 25 drops; sulphuric 
ether, 1 scruple; mucilage of gum-arabic, 3 
drachms; syrup of poppies, 1 drachm; rose- 
water, 14 ounces; make into a draught; take 
at bed-time. 

5543. Remedy for a Weak Back. 
Take a beef’s gall, pour it into 1 pint alcohol, 
and bathe frequently. 

5544. Remedy for Neuralgia. A 
remedy said to be efficacious consists in apply- 
ing bruised horse-radish to the wnst on the 
side of the body where the pain is. 

5545. Excellent Remedy for Neural- 
gia. A remedy, which is sometimes instan- 
taneously successful, is mixing equal parts of 
sweet oil, spirits of hartshorn, and chloroform; 
shake it well, and before time is allowed for 
its particles to bale wet a bit of rag or 
lint, place it on the painful spot for about a 
minute, or less if relieved sooner, but hold a_ 
handkerchief on the lint, 80 as to confine the ; 
volatile ingredients; if kept on too long, the 
skin may be taken off. 

5546. Effective Cure for Neuralgia. 
Apply a blister of Spanish flies, and let it re- 
main until it draws the skin red (not longer) ; 
then take it off, and apply a morphine powder. 
This is often very effectual. 

5547. Jackson’s Neuralgia Remedy. 
Mix 14 drachins iodide of potassa, 15 grains 
sulphate of quinine, 1 ounce ginger syrup, 
and 24 ounces water. Dose, a table-spoonful 
every 3 hours. 

5548. Whitlow, or Felon. The severity 
of the inflammation in whitlow varies consid- 
erably; there is the mild form, which gener- 
ally yields to fomentation with hot water 
cloths or poultices; and if matter forms, if 
relieved by the lancet, it speedily heals; but 
there is a much more formidable affection, in 
which the deep textures of the finger are in- 
volved, accompanicd by severe pain, throb- 
bing, and much redness, heat, and swelling. 
This form is only to be relieved by free and 
early incisions with the lancet; for if this be 
neglected, the boues will become affected, and 
will be destroyed. It would therefore be ad- 
visable to submit the finger to the inspection 
of a surgeon when it does not easily yield to 
fomentations or a poultice. 

5549. Treatment of Whitlow. Stcam 
the whole hand with bitter herbs for 30 or 40 
minutes; bathe it frequently in strong bot lye 
water. The steaming must not be dispensed 
with. Or: Immerse the diseased finger in: 
strong lve as long and as hot as can be borne: 
severa times a day, Apply a poultice of lin- 
seed and slippery elm, with a little salt and 
brandy. The formation of matter is indi- 
eated by a small white spot in the center of 
the sweiling. When this appears, open it! 
with the point of a large needle or probe, that 
the matter may escape. Repeat if necessary. 
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poultice of powdered hops 1s very effectual ta 
relieve pain. Apply the black salve (see No. 
4971), to heal it. Attend to the general health, 
by giving aperients, tonics, and nutritious 
cooling diet. 

5550. Simple Cure for a Felon. As 
soon as the parts begin to swell get the tinc- 
ture of lobelia, and wrap the part affected 
with cloth saturated thoroughly with the tinc- 
ture, and the felon is dead. An old physician 
says that he has known it to cure in scores 
of cases, and it never fails if applied in sea- 
son. 

5551. Bone Felon. The following re- 
ceipt for the cure of bone felon is given by 
that high authority, the London Lancet: As 
soon as the disease is felt, put directly over 
the spot a blister of Spanish fly, about the size 
of the thumb nail, and let it remain for 6 
hours, at the expiration of which time, direct- 
ly under the surface of the blister may be 
seen the felon, which can be instantly taken 
out with the point of a needle or a lancet. - 

5552. To Cure Felons. Stir 4 tea- 
spoonful water into 1 ounce Venice turpentine 
with a rough stick until the mixture appears 
like granulated honey. Wrap a good coating 
of it round the finger with a cloth. If the 
felon is only recent, the pain will be removed 
in 6 hours. 

5553. Treatment of Boils. When 
these appear, suppuration should be promoted . 
by poultices of bread and linseed meal, to 
which a little glycerine or fat or oil may be 
added, to prevent their getting hard. When 
poultices are inconvenient, exposure to the 
vapor of hot water, or the application of 
stimulating plasters, may be adopted instead. 
When sufficiently ripe, the boil should be 
opened with a lancet, the matter evacuated, 
and the wound dressed with a little simple 
ointment spread on a piece of clean lint or 
linen. The diet may be full and liberal until 
the maturation of the tumor and the discharge 
of the matter, when it should be lessened, 
and the bowels opened by some saline purga- 
tives, as salts or cream of tartar. Vhen 
there is a disposition in the constitution to 
the formation of boils, the bowels should be 
kept regular, and tonics, as bark or steel, ta- 
ken, with the frequent use of sea-bathing, if. 
possible. 

5554. Carbuncle. <A carbuncle is a 
species of boil, but larger, and much more 
painful. It shows debility in the constitution. 
Carbuncles are very dangerous, and medical 
advice should at once be obtained. 

5555. Astringents. Substances that 
constrict the animal fibre, and coagulate albu- 
men. When employed to check bleeding, 
they are called styptics. The principal vege- 
table astringents are catechu, kino, galls, and 
oak bark; the principal mineral astringents 
are sulphate of iron, nitrate of silver, chloride 
of zine, sulphate of copper, acetate of lead, &c. 

5556. To Stop Bleeding. If aman is 
wounded so that blood flows, that flow is 
either regular or by jets or spirts. IPf it flows 
recularly, a vein has been wounded, and a 
string should be bound tightly aronnd below 
the wounded part, that is, beyond it from the 
heart. If the blood comes out by leaps or 


If proud flesh appears, apply the vegetable! jets, an artery has been severed, and the person 
caustic or chloride of potassium, diluted. Aj may bleed to death in a few minutes; to pre- 
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vent whicen, apply the cord above the wound, 
that is, between the wound and theheart. In 
case a string or cord is not at hand, tie the, 
two opposite corners of a handkerehief around 
the limb, put a stick between, and turn it) 
round until the landkerchief is twisted sufB- | 
ciently tight to stop the bleeding, and keep it 
so until a physician can be had. This appli-! 
ance is called a tourniquet. 


5557. To Stop the Bleeding from 
Leeches. ‘ Make a ball of cotton about the 


size of a pea; put this pellet of cotton or lint 
upon the wound; press it down firmly; keep 
up the pressure for a quarter of an hour.  Re- 
* move the finger cautiously, taking care to let 
the pellet remain. 

5558. Pancoast’s Styptic. Take car- 
bonate of potash, 1 drachin; castile seap, 2 
drachins; alcohol, 4 ounces. Mix. This styp- 
tic has been found preferable to the persulphate 
of iron in many of the minor cases of hemor- 
rhage, inasmuch as it leaves the surface of. 
the stump in a healthy condition, and does | 
not produce the thick incrustation so often 
objectionable after the application of the tron. 

5559. Styptic Collodion. This is made 
by uniting equal parts of colodion and chlor- 
ide of iron. Tt is recommended for erysipelas. 

5560. Ehrle’s New Preparation of 
Cotton for Stanching Hemorrhage. 
American cotton of the best quality should 
be cleansed by boiling it foran hour in a weak | 


solution of soda (about 4 per cent.), then re- 
peatedly washed in cold water, pressed out, | 
and dried. By this process it will be perfeetly 
cleansed and adapted to more ready absorp- 
tion. After this it should be steeped once or, 
twice, according to the degree of strength | 
required, in liquid perchloride of tron, diluted 
with $ water, pressed, and thoroughly dried 
in the air—neither in the sun nor by the fire— 
then lightly pulled out. The cotton so pre- 
pared will be of a yellowish-brown color. Tt 
must be kept very dry, as it is affected by the 
damp. 

5561. Styptic Paper. <A mode for 
earrving about chloride of iron as a ready 
styptic has been invented in Pans, which con- 
sists in dipping paper in a decoction of 1 
pound benzoin and 1 pound alum in 4 gallons 
water, which has been kept boiling for 4 
hours, with renewal and skimming, The pa- 
perisleftin the filtered solution for some time 
until saturated; itis then dried, and painted 
over with a neutral solution of perchloride of: 
iron; this is then dried, folded, and wrapped 
In an iinpervious Cover. 

5562. New Styptic Collodion. Collo- 
dion, 100 parts; carbolic acid, LO parts; pure- 
tannin, 5 parts; benzoic acid, 5 parts. Agi- 
tate until the mixture is complete, ‘This pre- 
paration, Which has a brown color, leaves on 
evaporation a pellicle exactly similar to that 
of ordinary collodion, It adheres strongly to 
the tissues, and effects the instantaneous co- 
agulation of blood and albumen. Tannin ef- 
fects a consistent coagulation of the blood, 
whilst henzoie acid has a cicatrizing action on 
the tissues, 

5563. Spitting of Blood. In cases of: 
spitting of blood, itis often dificult to deter-. 
mine whether it proceeds from the internal | 
surface of the mouth, from the throat, from | 
the stomach, or from the lungs. When the, 
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blood is of a flond or frothy appearance, and 
brought up with more or less coughing, pre- 
ceded by a short tickiing cough, a saltish 
taste, anxiety, and tightness across the chest, 
its source is the lungs. The blood proceeding 
from the lungs is usually of a florid color, and 
mixed with a little frothy mucous only. It 
may be distinguished from bleeding from the 
stomach, by its being raised by hacking or 
coughing, and by its florid and frothy appear- 
ance; that from the stomach is vomited in 
considerable quantities, aud is of a dark 
color. 

5564. Treatment for Spitting of 
Blood, Moderate the discharge of blood by 
avoiding whatever tends to irritate the body 
and increase the action of the heart. A low 
diet should be strictly observed, and external 
heat and bodily exercise avoided; the air of 
the room should be cool, and the drink 
(which should consist chiefly of barley-water, 
acidulated with lemon-juice), taken cold, and 
the patient not suffered to exert his voice. 
After the operation of a little gentle aperient 
medicine, as lenitive electuary, or an infusion 
of senna, with a little cream of tartar dis- 
solved in it, take 10 drops of Jaudanum and 
10 drops of elixir of vitriol in half a cupful of 
cold water. If there is no cough, the lauda- 
num mav be omitted. <A little salt and water 
given will often check spitting of bloed, when 
it.comes on. Put the feet in warm water. 
and give as above, the elixir of vitriol, &¢. 
Give also ipecacuanha powder in small doses 
of from 1 to 2 grains every 4 hours. 

5565. Bleeding from the Nose. This 
may be caused by violence, or may arise 
from an impoverished state of the blood. 
When it occurs in persons of middle age it is 
More serious, as it is then often a symptom 
of some other disease. The bleeding can 
generally be stopped by making the patient 
raise both his arms above his head, and hold 
them there for some time. Sponging with 
cold or iced water to the forehead and face, 
orapplying a towel wet with cold water be- 
tween the shoulders, will, in most cases. sue- 
eeed, The application of a strong solution of 
alum oriron-ahun to the inside of the nostrils, 
or plugging the nostrils with lint or cotton 
wool soaked in the solution, may be necessary 
if the bleeding is profuse. The health of per- 
sons subject to theso attacks should be im- 
proved by nutritious dict, animal food, with 
potatoes, Water-cresses, and fruit. The fol- 
lowing prescription may be relied on: Tine- 
ture of steel, 2 drachms; dilute muriatie acid, 
1 drachin; svrup of orange peel, 1 ounce; 
infusion of calumba; 7 ounces. Mix. For a 
ehild, 1 table-spoonful ina wine-glass of water 
before meals; for an adult the dose mag be 
Increased, 

5566. To Stop Bleeding at the Nose. 
Placing aosmall roll of paper or muslin 
above the front teeth, under the upper hp, 
and pressing hard on the same, will arrest 
bleeding from the nose, checking the pas. 
sage of blood through the arteries leading te 
the nose, 

55867. Astringent for Leech-Bites, 
Dissolve 1 part of crystallized: perchloride ot 
iron in 6 parts of collodion very gradually. 
A drop or two of the product forms an ad 
nurable styptic. 
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5568. Antispasmodics. 
that allay spasms 1 Ac other pains. 
opium, camphor, ether, 


Medicines 
Bark, 
musk, Castor, assa- 


feetida. Valerian, aad chalybeates, are anti- 
spasmodics, 
5569. Nervines—sometimes called 


neurotics—oere suostances or agents which re- : 
lieve disorders of the nerves. Antispasmod- | 
ies, Chalybeates, and vegetable tonics belong | 
to this class. 

5570. Treatment of Nervousness. 
The cure of nervousness is best effected by 
restoring the healthy action of the stomach 
and bowels, and by the use of proper exercise, 
especially in the ae air, The stomach 
should not be overloaded with indigestible 
food, and the bowels should be occasionally 
relieved by the use of some mild aperient. 
Abernethy’s injunction to a nervous and dys- 
peptic lady, “ Dismiss Your servants, madam, 
and make your own beds,” should be recollect- 
ed by all asa proof of the importance that 
eminent surgeon attached to exercise,  Va- 
lerian is a medicine of great use in nervous | 
disorders, hysteria, lowness of spirits, restless- | 
ness, and diseases of the bladder, &e. the 
common dose is from a seruple to a draechm, 

' 


in powder; and in infusion from 1 to 2 
drachins. Its unpleasant flavor may be neu- 
tralized by the addition of mace. Assateetida 
ix also recommended. ‘ake assafourtida, 14 
drachins; water, 6 fluid ounces. Dose, 1 to 
3 table- xpoontuls thrice or oftener, daily. But 
there is no remedy for nervous disorders of 
every kind, comparable to the proper and: 
constant use of magnetic Cleetricity. 

5571. Nerve Powder. Take 1 ounce 
each of senlleap, valerian and catnip; and cay- 
enne, Lo drachin; coriander seeds, 3 ounce, 
Pulverize, and mix. Take tea-spoontul ina 
ecupful of boiling water, leaving room for mulk | | 
and sugar. Repent according to the symp. 
toms. ‘This powder tranquillizes the most 
irritable nerves without debilitating and dead- 
ening their sensibility. It greatly strengthe Ds . 
the nerves. 

5572. Nervous Mixture. Liquid car- 
bonate of ammonia, § drachm; compound 
tineture of cardamom, § ounce; oil of laven- 
der, 8 drops; mint water, 3 ounces; mix, 
and take in two or three doses, It is inval- 
uahle, 

5573. Nervous Pill. Assafeetida, ex- 
tract of hops, carbonate of ammonia, of each: 
Lounce; extract of valerian, 20 grains, Dis- | 
solve the first two ingredients over the aia 
| 


t 


\ 


then take off, and add the others; mix well, 
and with afew drops of the oil of lavender, | 
and a little powdered liquorice, form into 


pills. = Dose, 1 or 2 once or twice a day. , 
Valuable in all nervous and hysterical dis- 
orders, 


5574. Nervous Tincture. Compound 
tincture of bark, 2 onnees; ammoniated tine- 
ture of valerian, 14 ounces; Compound tincture 
of aloes, & ounee. Mix. Good for general 
Weakness, low spirits, and nervous irritaubil- 
ity. Two tea-spoonfuls twice a day. (See 
Wo, 5970.) 

5575. Mixture of Valerian and Car- 
bonate of Ammonia. Au excellent remedy 
for nervous headache and depression of spirits. 
Mix 3 drops oil of valerian and 10 erains c¢ar- 
bouate of ammonia with 14 fluid OUNCES , 
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cinnamon water and 4 fluid ounce syrup. 
One-half to be taken every 4 hours. 
5576. Remedy for Spasms. Take ol 


acetate of morphlia, b grain; spirit of sal-vola- 


| tile and sulphurie ether, of each L fluid ounce, 


camphor julep, 4 fluid ounces, Mix. It 
should be kept closely corked, in a cool place, 
and should be well shaken betore use. Dose, 
1 tea-spoonful in a glasstul of cold water o1 
Wine, as required. 

5577. Hypochondriasis, or Low 
Spirits. Uypochondriasis, low spirits, or 
“blues,” is a peculiar state of the mind, ac- 
companied with indigestion, The principal 
objects of treatment are, to remove the indi- 

estion, to strengthen the body, and to en- 
iven the spirits; and one of the best plans 
with which we are acquainted for this: is 
constant exercise and change of place, with a 
warm bath about thrice a week; earty heurs, 
regular meals, and pleasant conversation; the 
bowels bei ang at the same time carefully reg- 
ulated) by the occasional nse of a mild pill, 
and the stomach strengthened by seme appro- 
priate tomle medicine, 

5578. To Dissolve Quinine, Sulphate 
of quinine (sometimes called) simply quinine) 
when forming a part of a fluid mixture, must 
be dissolved ino sulphurie acid before coim- 
pounding with the other ingredients, In 
inost of the fluid reeeipts whic th Contain qui- 
nine, & small quantity of the acid is preseribed 
solely for this purpose ; it should) be added to 
the quinine drop by drop, and only sutticient 
used to make a perfect. solution. 

5579. Remedy for Fever and Ague. 
Peruvian bark, 2 ounces; wild-cherry. tree 
bark, 1 ounce; cinnamon, 2 drachm, all pul- 
verized 5 capsicum, L tea-spoontul; sulphur, 1 
Onnee ; ‘port wine, 2 quarts. Let stand a day 
or two. Always buy the Pernvian bark and 
pulverize it, as most ready pulverized articles 
are adulterated. This is the reason why more 
cures are not performed by it. Dose, a wine- 
glassful every 2 or 3 hours in the day until 
broken; then 2 or 3a day until all is used. 
This mixture will be found an infallible cure 
for intermittent fever and fever and ague. It 
removes the disease when all other means fail, 
and may be used by those who object: to qui- 
nine, 

5580. Cure for Ague. To 5 tea-spoon- 
fuls water, add 50 drops tincture of gelsemi- 
num and 10 grains quinine, Shake well before 
using, Administer L tea-spoonful in’ a wine; 
glass of sugar water every 2 hours. 9 This 
medicine has a tendency to affect. the head 
and vision, and produce physical prostration, 
When these symptoms become developed, 
cease the doses, and the effeets will pass 
off, leaving the patient completely restored, 
These directions imust be adhered to, as gel- 
semintn, administered after its effects have 
become apparent, may be attended with 
serious Consequences, GSee No. 557e.) This 
Is an excellent remedy. 

5581. Dr. Krieder’s Ague Pills. Take 
20 grains quinine, 10 grains Dover's powder, 
(xo No, 5176), 100 grains sub-carbonate of 
iron; mix with molasses or mucilage of gum- 
arabic, and djvide into 20 pills. Dose, 2 each 
hour. commencing 5 honrs before the chill 
shonld set in. + Then take one night and morn: 
ing uutil all are taken, (Sce Nu. Sood.) 
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5582. Quinine Mixture for Children. 
For small children nothing is better than 5 or 
6 grains dissolved (see No. 5578) quinine in 
a 2-ounce vial, 1 table-spoonful of white sugar, 
then fill with water. Dose, 1 table-spoonful 
as above. 

5583. Caution in the Use of Quinine. 
In all cases where quinine is to be adminis- 
tered, first give a cathartic to cleanse the 
stomach and bowels. 

5584. Ague Mixture. Dissolve 20 grains 
quinine, mix it with 1 pint diluted gin or 

ort-wine, and add 10 grains Dover’s pow- 

er (see No. 5176), and 10 grains sub-carbon- 
ate of iron. Dose, a wine-glass each hour 
until the ague is broken, and then 2 or 3 times 
a day till the whole has been used. This is 
receipt No. 5581, in a liquid form. It may be 
used when the pills are objectionable. 

5585. Remedy for Cold in the Head. 
Pollion, of France, reeommends the inhaling 
of hartsborn for curing colds inthe head. The 
inhalation by the nose he recommends 7 or 8 
times in 5 minutes. Spirits of camphor may 
be used in the same manner with beneficial 
results. 

5586. Catarrh. There is perhaps no 
complaint so common as catarrh, or cold in 
the head; it occurs both in winter and sum- 
mer; and it is generally said that a summer 
cold is more difficult to get rid of than a win- 
terone. The attack sets in with pains in the 


limbs and back, lassitude, and a sense of 
tightness across the forehead, repeated sneez- | known. 
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5591. Hay Fever. This very peculiai 
disease appears generally as a severe attack of 
catarrh, with asthmatic symptoms super 
added. The lining membrane of the eyes, 
nose, throat, and Ties is all more or less 
affected. The patient suffers from head- 
ache, sometimes severe, sneezing, irritation of 
the nose and throat, with a dry harassing 
cough. The asthmatic attacks come on gen- 
erally towards evening, and last from 1 to 3 
hours, causing great distress. Hay fever is 


‘not & very common complaint, and only at- - 


tacks those persons who, from some peculiar- 
ity of constitution, are susceptible to the 
causes peotueing, it. It is supposed to be 
caused by the inhalation of the pungent 
aroma of spring grass and hay, but the in- 
halation of the powder of ipecacuanha will 
also produce it in certain individuals. In 


pee where the rose is largely cultivated, 


similar attacks sometimes occur; it is then 
called rose fever or rose catarrh. 

5592. Treatment of Hay Fever. 
The best treatment for hay fever 1s change of 
air, to the sea-side if possible. During the 
attacks, antispasmodics, such as sal-volatile, 
ether, or an emetic, if the patient is able 
to bear it, inhalations of hot steam medicated 
| with creosote, carbolic acid, or turpentine, 
will be found useful. When the attack 
passes off the general health should be im- 
proved by tonics, diet, &e. 

5593. Asthma, This disease is well 
It manifests itself in temporary fits 


ing, watery and inflamed eyes, and increased! of difficult breathing, is accompanied with 


discharge from the nose; sometimes there is 
inflammation of the throat and tonsils, and 
an eruption of vesicles about the lips. 

5587. To Cure Catarrh. Kemedies 
Without number have been recommended for 
catarrh, but few are better than the old-fash- 
ioned plan—putting the feet into hot water, 
giving 10 grains of Dover’s powder (see No. 
5176) a hot drink, and plenty of blankets, 

5588. Brown Mixture. Take powder- 
ed extract of liquorice and powdered gumn- 
arabic, of each 2 drachms; hot water, 4 fluid 
ounces; mix, and add spirit of nitrous ether, 
1 fluid drachm; antimonial wine, 2 fluid 
drachms; and tincture of opium, 40 minims. 
A table-spoonful for a dose. This is an ex- 
cellent remedy in the early stages of catarrh ; 
it is the well-known compound liquorice mix- 
ture of the Pharmacopqaia. 


5589. Flaxsee Tea. Macerate 1 


wheezing, cough, a sense of suffocation, and 
constriction of the chest. The causes are, 
hereditary predisposition; cold and moist ° 
atmosphere ; sudden changes of temperature ; 
intense study; suppression of long accus- 
tomed evacuations ; certain fevers; irritation 
of the air cells of the lungs; irritation of the 
stomach, ¢c. When this disease is attended 
With expectoration, it is called bumoral 
asthma; and when there is no discharge it 
is named dry asthma. It is remarkable that 
what will excite the disease in one patient 
will often prove a means of relieving it in 
| another. 

5594. To Alleviate Asthma. For 
moderating the asthmatic paroxysm, no 
‘agent is more valuable in many cases than 
tobacco. A pipe often acts as a charm, and 
enables the patient to sleep and forget his 
troubles. In others, the wearing of a gauze 


ounce flaxseed and $ ounce bruised liquorice , veil over the face quite prevents the effects of 


root in 1 pint boiling water for 2 hours, ina 
lightly closed vessel; filter, and add 1 fluid 
ounce lemon juice. This is a good drink in 
cases of catarrh. 


5590. To Relieve a Cough. The 


troublesome cough caused by an aceumula- ; 


tion of phlegm in the throat, especially in the 


morming, experienced mostly by persons | 


affected with chronic eatarrh, can be relieved 
instantly by taking a tea-spoonful of the fol- 


lowing mixture, which has also the advantage | 


of being harmless to the stomach, rather im- 
proving the appetite. Put mto an &8-ounce 
phiai, § ounce mnuriate of ammonia and 4 
ounce pulverized gum-liquorice ; fill the phial 
nearly full with hot water, and shake thor- 
oughly, to prevent the liquorice from becom- 
ing sulid; shake also before using. 


many writers. 


the evil. Itis most important to ree that the 


bowels be freely opened at the commence- 


ment of an attack. 

5595. Expectorants. Medicines that 
promote the secretion of the tracheal and 
bronchial mucus. According to Dr. Good, 
true expectorants are those medicines which 
rather promote the separation of the viscid 
phlegm with which the bronchig are loaded, 
than simply soften and dilute it; ore 
these are also treated as expectorants by 
Numerous articles of the ma- 
teria medica have been denominated expecto- 


‘rants, of which the following are the pminci- 


pal: Tartarized antimony, ipecacuanba, 
squills, garlic, assafwtida, ammoniacum, the 
oily resins, the balsams of tolu and Pern, 
benzvin, styrax, benzoic acid, tbe fumes of 
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vinegar, tar, and of many of the volatile oils, 
and the smoke of tobacco and stramonium. 
Chlorine and ammoniacal gases have alsu been 
called expectorants. Medicines of this class 
are commonly employed in pulmonary com. 
plaints and affections of the air-tubes, at- 
tended by a vitiated state of the mucus, or 
an impertect performance of the natural func- 
tions of the secretory vessels. (Cooley.) Of 
all classes of the materia medica, none are 
more uncertain in their action than expecto- 
rants. (Pereira.) The act of ejecting matter 
from the chest is called expectoration. 

5596. Bronchitis. An inflammation of 
the mucous lining of the bronchia, or smaller 
ramifications of the windpipe. In its milder 
form it is commonly called a cold on the 
chest. The usual symptoms are hoarseness, 
dry cough, a slight degree of fever, followed 
by expectoration of mucus, at first thin, and 
afterwards thick and copious. In the severer 
forms there is more fever, cough, and oppres- 
sion at the chest, &c. The generality of cases 
of bronchitis yield to small and repeated 
doses of ipecacuanha and antimonial diapho- 
retics, at the same time adopting a light diet, 
and keeping the bowels open with mild pur- 
gatives. 

5597. How to Cure a Cold. Dr. G. 
Johnson, Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, London, in a recent lecture gives the 
following cure for a cold: On the whole, the 
plan which combines the greatest degree of 
efficiency with universal applicability, con- 
sists in the use of a simple hot-air bath, which 
the patient can have in his own bed-room. 
All that is required is a tin spirit lamp, with 
a sufficiently large wick, and holding suffi- 
cient spirit to burn for half an hour. The 

atient sits undressed in a chair with a lamp 

etween his feet, rather than under the chair, 
care being taken to avoid setting fire to the 
blankets, of which an attendaut takes two 
or three, and folds them around the patient 
from his neck to the floor, so as to inclose 
him and the lamp, the hot air from which 
passes freely around the body. In from a 
quarter to half an hour there is usually a free 
le Ula which may be kept up for a 

me by getting into bed between hot. blan- 
kets. Headache, pain in the limbs, and other 
oe indications of a severe cold, may 

e entirely removed in the course of half an 
hour by the action of the hot-air bath. 

Another simple and efficient mode of excit- 
ing the action of the skin consists in wrapping 
the undressed patient in a sheet wrung out of 
warm water, then over this folding two or 
three blankets. The patient may remain 
thus packed for an hour or two, until free 
perspiration has been excited. 

5598. Cough Pill. Extract of hyoscy- 
anus, balm of gilead buds, with pulverized ipe- 
eacuanha or lobelia, and balsain of fir, of each 
t ounce; oil of anise a few drops, to form into 
common sized pills. Dose, 1 or 2 pills, 3 or 
4 times daily. Dr. Beach says he endeavored 
for more than 25 years to obtain a medicine 
to fulfill the indieations which are effected in 
this cough pill, particularly for ordinary colds 
and coughs ; and this admirably answers the 
intention, excelling all others, It allays the 
irritation of the mucus membrane, the bron- 
chial tubes, and the lungs, and will be found 
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exceedingly valuable in deep-seated coughs 
and all diseases of the chest. 

5599. ToCure a Troublesome Cough. 
2 or 3 table-spoonfuls of linseed, a small 
bunch of horehound; boil to a jelly, and 
strain. Add § pound sugar candy, } pound 
honey, $¢ pound ivaf sugar. First boil the 
horehound in 1 quart water, then add the 
strained linseed and the other articles. Sim- 
mer for 2 houm. When cold, add of chloro- 
dyne, 3 table-spoonfuls. Bottle it and cork 
tight. A sinall quantity of spirits of wine or 
brandy to keep it. When the cough is trou- 
blesome, take a table-spoonful. This is an 
excellent remedy. 

5600. Pulmo Syrup. Blvod-root, 
boneset, slippery elin bark, coltsfoot, elecam- 
pane, of each 2 ounces; white root, spikenard ” 
root, of each 4 ounces; comfrey root, poplar 
bark, of each 1 ounce; lobelia, horebound, 
snake-root, of each } ounce. Pour upon 
them 2 quarts of boiling water; stir well, 
add 1 pound molasses, and, when cool, 1 quart 
Holland gin. It is one of the best remedies 
for asthma, coughs, hoarseness, &e. <A table- 
spoonful every hour, or a wine-glassful 3 
tines a day. ‘ 

5601. Pulmo Balsam. Hore- 
hound plant, comfrey reot, blood root, ele- 
campane root, wild cherry bark, spikenard 
reot, penny-royal plant, of each 4 ounces. 
Pour 3 quarts boiling water upon them; in- 
fuse for 3 hours; then heat the water again, 
and pour it upon the plants to infuse 5 or 6 
hours. Sweeten with sugar candy. It is 
very serviceable in diseases of the lungs, 
chronic coughs; it removes constriction of 
the chest by promoting expectoration. Take 
half a small tea-cupful 3 or 4 times a day, or 
oftener if necessary. 

5602. Blood-Root Syrup. Bruised 
blood-root, 24 ounces ;, lobelia, } ounce; white 
sugar, 1} ounces; water, 14 pints; gently 
simmer half an hour, till it thickens; when 
cool, add a tea-spoonful of paregoric elixir. 
Take a table-spoonful occasionally; fora child, 
a tea-spoonful or less. This syrup is very 
valuable in chest complaints, bronchial atfec- 
tions, coughs, and difficult breathing. 

5603. pouse Syrup. Tincture of lo- 
belia, 1 ounce; Iceland moss, 2 ounces; white 
poppy capsules, bruised, 2 ounces; pearl bar- 
ey, 2 table-spoonfuls; water, 2 quarts; mo- 
lasses, 2 ounces. Boil down to 3 pints, and 
strain. Dissolve in it from 4 to 8 ounces of 
sugar candy. It effectually allays a tickling 
cough, A table-spoonful when the cough is 
troublesome. It does not constipate, like 
laudanum and paregoric. 

5604. Cough Remedy. Take lobelia 
herb, horehound, boneset, of each 1 ounce; 
comfrey root, spikenard, St. Johns’ wort, 
poppy capsnies, of each § ounce. Infuse in 3 
pints boiling water for 3 hours. Strain and 
add 3? pound loaf sugar boiled to a syrup. 
Add a wine-glassful of best rum. A. table- 
spoonful is a dose. This is a valuable receipt 
fur cough, hoarseness, £c. 

5605. To Cure a Cold with a Cough. 
Make a decoction of the leaves of the pine 
tree, and sweeten with loaf sugar. Drink it 
freely, warm, before going to bed, and cold, 
through the day. It is a certain cure in a 
short time. 
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5606. Inhalation of Cubebs and Car-' 
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This may, at first, excite a disposition to cough, 


bolic Acid. Mix together 4 fluid ounce tine-; but in a short time allays it, and removes any 


ture of cubebs and 20 drops liquid carbolie' 


acid. Add the mixture to 4 pint hot water in! 
an inhaler, and use every 3 or 4 hours, taking | 
full respirations. A very efficient remedy in 
dry cough. 

5607. Cough Mixture. Take muriate 
of morphia, 4 grain; glycerine, 2 fluid ounces. 
Mix. Dose, a tea-spoonful when the cough is 
troublesome. 

5608. Treatment for Ulcerated Sore, 
Throat. Chlorate of potassa, in cases of: 
putrid ulcerated sore throat, has been used 
with the most decisive success. Its internal 
application more effectually allays thirst and 
abates fever than any other medicine; and, 
when applied as a gargle to inflamed or ulcer- 
ated sore throats, it has been found to disperse 
the inflammation and cleanse the ulcers more 
effectually than the infusion of rose-leaves 
with sulphuric acid, the gargle generally re- 
sorted to in those cases. The chlorate of po- 
tassa may be given in the dose of from 20 to 
30 grains in a half glass of water, 3 or 4 times 
aday. For the purpose of gargling the 
throat, 4 drachms of the chlorate may be 
added to § pint of water. (See No. 5637.) 

5609. Bell’s Gargle for Syphilitic. 
Sore Throat. Mix together 2 grains corro- 
sive sublimate; 1 ounce rectified spirits of 
wine; 3 ounces tincture of Peruvian bark, and 
1 ounce each Loney of roses and tincture of 
myrrh. 

5610. Atlee’s Cough Mixture. 2 
grains acetate of morphia; 1 drachin each 
tincture of belladonna and tincture of nux- 
vonica; 3 drachms each antimonial wine and 
syrup of ipecacuanha root; 1 ounce fluid ex- 
tract of wild cherry bark, and 2 ounces syrup 
of balsam of tolu. A’ tea-spoonful 4 times a 
day relieves chronic or hacking cough. 

5611. Hope’s Cough Mixture, 2 oun- 
ces ammonia mixture; 5) ounces camphor | 
mixture; 1 drachm tincture of digitalis (fox- 
glove); 4 ounce each sweet spirits of nitre 
and syrup of poppies; 2 drachins solution of 
sulphate of morphia. <A table-spooufal of 
this mixture is to be taken 4 times a day, 

5612. Treatment of Consumption. 
Tt seems at first sight as superfluous to state 
that in a disease of debility like constunption, 
patients should breathe pure air, as that they 
should have good nourishing food, but it is 
not so. Theoretically, the value of pure air 
is accepted; but practically it is universally 
neglected. Healthful respiration has vet. to 
be applied not only to every-day life, Int in 
the treatment of disease. In ill health, and 
particularly diseases of the respiratory organs, 
the dictates of science and common sense are | 
grossly outraged. If those persons who have ' 
consumption, or who have an inclination to it, ; 
would spend an hour every day in breathing 

ure air to the fullest extent to which their , 
fais are capable of taking it in, they would 
do more to prevent and cure this disease 
than it is possible to do by medication, 

5613. Inhalation of Tar for Consump- 
tion. Mix together 16 ounces liquid tar and 
1 fluid ounce liquor of potassa; boil them for 


tendency to it. 

5614. Syrup of Blood-root. 1 ounce 
blood-root. Pate aniseseced, and % ounce 
liquorice boiled in 2 pints water down to a 
pint, and then mixed with 4 ounces boney. 
This is highly recommended in consumptive 
cases attended with dyspeptic symptoms. 

5615. Blood-root for Consumption. 
25 to 40 drops saturated tincture of blood- 
be taken 2 or 3 times a day, afford great 
relief. 

5616. Cigars for Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, Dissolve 1 part arseniate of soda 
in 380 parts water. Dip white unsized paper 
into the solution and form into small rolls, 3 
or 4 inches lonz. In pulmonary consump- 
tion inhale 4 or 5 whiffs as many times a day. 

5617. Goddard’s Cure for Loss of 
Voice, Wet bibulous paper with a solution 
of 1 part arsenite of potash in 25 parts water; 
dry aud roll strips of 3 inches by 1 inch into 
cigarettes. The smoke to bo inhaled, 8 or 10 
inspirations, 3 times a day. In connection 
with this use y'> grain ammoniated mercury 
mixed with 10 drachms powdered sugar, ap- 
ply a little to the throat with the end of the 
finger, This isan excellent remedy. 

5618. To Cure Hoarseness. Saturated 
solution of iodine, 20 drops; alcohol, 1 ounce; 
5 drops of the above on a Inmp of loaf sugar 
every two hours will be found invaluable. 

5619. Cigars for Hoarseness, Asthma, 
&ec, Soak thick unsized paper in a solution 
of saltpetre, and dry. Then brush over with 
tincture of cascarilla; and, when nearly dry, 
with compound tincture of benzoin. In about 
half an hour, cut it into pieces 14 by 4 inches, 
and roll into cigarettes. Excellent for hoarse- 
ness, loss of voice, and asthma. 

5620. Remedy for a Sudden Hoarse- 
ness. Mix 1 tea-spoouful of sweet spirits of 
nitre ina wine-glassful of water. This may 
be taken 2 or 3 times a day. 

5621. To Prevent Hoarseness. A 
celebrated singer states that the greatest 
benefit is derivable from taking, during 5 or 6 
days, twice aday, 5 or 6 drops of nitric acid 
ina glass of sugared water, If from use th® 
acid loses its efficacy, the dose may be in- 
creased to 10 or 12 drops. 

5622. Snuffles. A troublesome com- 
plaint, to infants especially. The mucous 
incmbrane of the nose, through the taking of 
cold, being much swollen, the child is no 
longer able to breathe through its nose, as it 
was accustomed to do, but is compelled to 
breathe through the mouth. The difficult 
breathings are attended by a peculiar snufflin 
noise, Which, in sleep, becomes a regular loud 
snore, It often interferes with its sucking at 
the breast; as soon as it seizes the nipple a 
threatening suffocation compels it to desist. 
While this complaint lasts the child may be 
partially fed with the spoon; give it a very mild 
purgative; bathe its legs frequently in warm 
water, Rub the nose with tallow, and apply 
a slippery elm poultice mixed with cream. 

5623. Influenza Mixture. Mix 4 ounce 
paregoric elixir, 1 ounce syrup of squills, and 


a few minutes in the open air; then letit sim-)2 drachms antimonial wine, with 6 ounces 
mer gently in an iron vessel over a spirit or, water. A tea-spoonful every 15 minutes until 
other lamp in the chamber of the patient. | reheved. 
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5624. Treatment of Asthma. Re-/nel on the throat and chest, and in very 
lief is often obtained by smoking a pipe of| severe cases 3 to 5 drops on a lump of sugar 
tobacco. To a person unaccustomed to smok-j| may be takeninwardly. Every family should 
ing, a pipe of latakia, or other mild descrip- | have a bottle of turpentine on hand. 
tion of tobacco; this soon produces exhaus-| 5628. To Prevent a Return of Croup. 
tion, while, directly the feeling of nausea} To prevent a return of this disorder, keep ile 
comes on, the attack ceases. This remedy is;child warm, avoid wet feet, eold, damp, 
often very useful in preventing an attack | easterly winds, &c. Children whose constitu- 
when one is impending. Stronger tobacco! tions dispose them to croup ought to have 
should be used by inveterate smokers. The/their diet properly regulated, and be kept 
fumes of burning filtering or blotting-paper, | from all crude, raw, and trashy fruits. 
which has been soaked in @ saturated solution] 5629. Mumps. This is a specific con 
of nitre, and dried, afford much relief in some | tagious inflammatory affection of the salivary 
cases (see No. 5619); and, lastly, there are| glands, especially the largest, situated below 
instances wkere palliation is soonest obtained |the car. It begins with slight feverish symp- 
from a stimulant, as a glass of whiskey or| toms, with pain and swelling, extending from 
brandy toddy, or a cup of very strong coffee. | beneath the ear along the neck to the chin. 
A mustard poultice over the front of the) The attack generally reaches its height in 4 
chest is often effective. Sometimes an attack|days and then declines. The treatment is 
may be arrested by taking off the patient’s| very simple—a mild diet, gentle laxatives, oc- 
coat and vest, and exposing his back to the|casional hot fomentations, and wearing a 
heat of a good fire. (See No. 5764.) piece of flannel around the throat. 

5625. Croup. This is a dangerous}; 5680. Quinsy. Inflammation of the 
disease. It is common to infancy, and rarely | tonsils, or common inflammatory sore throat, 
occurs to adults. It is an inflammation of| commences with a slight feverish attack, with 
the larynx, trachea, and contiguous tissues. | considerable pain and swelling of the tonsils, 
It derives its name from the pecuiar sound of} causing some difficulty in swallowing; as the 
the voice and breathing, being of a whistling | attack advances these symptoms become more 
or crowing character, owing to a contraction | intense, there is headache, thirst, a painful 
of the glottis. .It generally commences with | sense of tension, and acute darting pains in 
&® common cold and catarrh, hoarseness, |the ears. The attack is generally brought on 
cough, and increased difficulty of breathing, | by exposure to cold, and lasts from 5 to 7 
and the crowing already spoken of. It de-|days, when it subsides naturally, or an ab- 
mands prompt treatment. scess may form in the tonsil and burst, or the 

5626. Treatment of Croup. Tho great} tonsil may remain enlarged, the inflammation 
object is to diminish the inflammation and/ subsiding. 
irritation, and to relax the spasmodic state} 5631. Treatment of Quinsy. The 
of the muscles in the parts diseased. The| patient should remain in a warm room, the 
vessels in those parts are overcharged with | diet chiefly milk and good broths, some cool- 
blood, by an imperfect action of the exhalants. | ing laxative and diaphoretic medicine may be 
Place the feet in warm water, and give an| given; but the greatest relief will be found in 
emetic. (See No. 5169.) After bathing, rub/ the frequent inhalation of the steam of hot 
the legs and feet well with flannel. Then| water through an inhaler, or in the old-fash- 
give a vapor bath, if the patient can bear it.) ioned way, through the spout of a teapot. 
Repeat the process, if needful. The perspira- | Relief will also be experienced from the fol- 
tion will be greater by applying to the feet | lowing treatment: Roast 3 or 4 large onions, 
and each side hot bricks, and wrapped in| Pecl them quickly, and beat them flat with a 
flannel saturated with vinegar and a little|rolling-pin. Immediately place them in a 
water. At the same time give an aperient,/thin muslin bag that will reach from ear to 
to produce a free action on the bowels. Ap-/ear, and about 3 inches deep. Apply it 
ply this tincture to the throat, viz.: 4 tea-|speedily as warm as possible to the throat. 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, nearly a cupful| Keep it on day and night, changing it when 
of vinegar; simmer 10 minutes, and strain.|the strength of the onion appears to be ex- 
This tincture may be diluted with warm: hausted, and substituting fresh ones. Flannel 
water, according to the strength of the pa-jmust be worn around the neck after the poul- 
tient. Rub it well on the throat for 5 or 10) tice is removed. 
minutes ; and next saturate a flannel with it, 5632. Treatment of Whooping 
and apply it to the throat. This application! Cough. The attack generally begins as a 
tends to relieve the internally congested | common cold, with slight feverish symptoms. 
blood-vessels. Repeat the application as|In 8 or 10 duys the fever partially subsides, 
necessary. Mustard plasters may be applied/and the child gets attacks of convulsive 
to the feet, the upper part of the chest, and | coughing, accompanied by the peculiar whoop 
between the shoulders alternately. Even a! which gives the disease its name. The num- 
large sponge dipped in as hot water as the| ber of attacks varies fron 1 or 2 to 10, or even 
hand can bear, squeezed half dry, and re-|15in the 24 hours, according to the severity 
newed before it is cool, is of great advantage. ! of the disease. The child should be kept in a 
It has been recommended to steep hops in} warm room. He ought to be clothed in flan- 
hot vinegar, and the patient to inhale the nel; his diet should be light and nourishing, 
vapor. Keep the atmosphere of the room, such as fish, milk, light puddings, and new-laid 
at a regular temperature. Aid tho perspi-| eggs. The folowing prescription is strongly 
ration by warm drinks, as balin tea, &c. recommended by Dr. Valentine Mott: Hy- 

5627. Remedy for Croup. Turpentine drocyanic acid, 6 drops; extract of belladonna, 
is a sovereign remedy for croup. Saturate;2 grains; paregoric elixir, 3 drachms; syrnp 
a piece of flannel with it, and place the flan-| of balsam of tolu, 1 ounce; and water, 3 oun 


4.90 


ces. Mix. 1 tea-spoonful 3 or 4 times daily.| mode of treatment. The false membranes 
When the severity of the disease has passed | are first freely cauterized with lunar caustic, 
off, change of air will be found most useful; | and injections then made every hour against 
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and if the child has become debilitated, tonics, 
with nutritious diet, should be given. This 
diseasc being very infectious, great care 
should be taken to prevent communication of 
any kind with houses where there are children 
who have not already had whooping-cough. 
5633. Syrup for Whooping-Cough. 
Onions and garlics, sliced, of each 1 gill; stew 
them in 1 gill sweet oil, in a covered dish, to 
obtain the Juices; then strain and add honey, 
1 gill; paregoric and spirits of camphor, of 
each § ounce; bottle and cork tight for use. 


the fauces with a solution of common salt, 
the strength of the solution being such as not 
to create nausea. Chlorate of potassa may be 
also given internally ; and tincture of iodine 
as a local application ; but M. Roche considers 
that the irrigatious with the solution of com- 
mon salt are the chief agents in the case. 
5640. stiff Neck. Occasionally an at- 
tack is severe, and confinement to the house 
or bed, with wrapping up of the neck with 
cotton-wadding or flannel, together with at- 
tention to the state of the digestive powers, 


Dose, for a child of 2 or3 years, 1 tea-spoonful | is necessary. The dict in these cases must be 
3 or 4 times daily, or whenever the cough is; regulated, and an aperient, such as the leni- 
troublesome, increasing or lessening, accord- tive electuary (sce No. 5154), or castor oil, 


ing to age. 

56384. Atlee’s Cure for Whooping- 
Cough. Take 1 drachm each powdered 
cochineal and strong aqua-ammonia; 1 ounce 
rectified spirits of wine. Mix. Dose for a 
child one year old, 10 drops in sweetened 
water 3 times a day. 

5635. Cure for Whooping Cough. 
Pure carbonate of potassa, 1 scruple; coch- 
ineal; 1 grain; dissolve in 6 ounces of water 
sweetened with sugar. Dose for a child four 
years old, 1 tea-spoonful 3 times a day, to be 
taken before meals. This is an excellent 
remedy. 

5636. Treatment of Diphtheria. 
Make two small bags to reach from ear to 
ear, aud fill them with wood-ashes and salt; 
dip them in hot water, and wring them out 
so that they will not drip, and apply them to 
the throat; cover up the whole with a flannel 
cloth, and change them as often as they be- 
come cool, until the throat becomes irritated, 
near pa aa For children it is necessary 
to put flannel cloths between the ashes and 
the throat, to prevent blistering. When the 
ashes have been on a sufficient time, take a 
wet flannel cloth and rub it with castile soap 
until it is covered with a thick lather; dip it; 
in hot water, and apply it to the throat, and 
change as they cool; at the saine time use a 
gargle made of 1 tea-spoonful each of cayenne 
pepper, salt, and molasses, in a tea-cupful of 

ot water, and when cool, add } as much 
cider vinegar, and gargle every 15 minutes, 
until the patient requires sleep. <A gargle 
made of castile soap is good to ie used part 
of the time. 

5637. Remedy for Diphtheria, [Ter- 
manganate of potassa has been adininistered 
with great success in cases of diphtheria. 
The proportions used for external use are 1 
drachin of the permanganate to a pint of wa- 
ter; the dose for internal use, 1 tea-spoonful 
of a solution of 1 drachm in 14 pints water. 
(U.S. Dis.) 

5638. Remedy for Diphtheria. <A 
gentleman who has administered the follow- 
ing remedy for diphtheria, says that it has 
always proved effectual: Take a tobacco 

ipe, place a live coal in the bowl, drop a! 
ittle tar upon the coal, and let the patient. 
draw smoke into the mouth, and discharge it 
through the nostrils, The remedy is safe and 
simple, 


5639. Roche’s Remedy for Diphthe- 


] 
| 


ria, M. Roche recommends the tollowing 


taken if required by the state of the bowel 
If the stiffness be obstinate in its duration, 
had better be rnbbed with camphorated oil, or 
some other appropriate liniment. 

5641. Anthelmintics. Medicines that 
destroy worms. Among the principal an- 
thelmintics are santonin (worm-seed), calo- 
mel, tin powder, castor oil, oi] of turpentine, 
cowhage, pinkroot, male-fern, and gamboge. 
A good plan for removing worms from chil- 
dren, is to give 3 to 5 grains of calomel in 
sugar, over-night, and a dose of castor oi] the 
next morning. The motions should be ob- 
served, and if worms be found, the same 
treatment may be followed once a week, un- 
til they are wholly removed. ° 

5642. Worms. The worms found in 
the human body are mostly the ascarides, the 
thread worm, infesting the lower intestine, 
causing much itching and irritation about the 
anus. The teres, or long round worms, are 
generally seated in the small intestines, and 
stomach. The symptoms denoting the ex- 
istence of Worms are common to the different 
species, viz.: indigestion, with a variable 
appetite; foul tongue; offensive breath ; hard, 
full, and tense belly, with occasional gripings 
and pains about the navel; heat and itching 
sensation in the rectum and about the anus; 
the eyes heavy and dull; itching of the nose ; 
short dry cough; grinding of the teeth; and 
starting during sleep, attended often with a 


slow fever. 

5643. Dr. Freeman’s Ve 
Oil. Oil of worm-sced, 4 ounce; oil of tur- 
pentine, 2 drachms; castor oil, 14 ounces; 
pink root, 4 ounce ; hydrastin, 10 grains; syrup 
of peppermint, 4 ounce. Dose, for a child 10 
years old, a tea-spoonful 3 times a day, 1 
hour before each meal; if it purges too freely, 
give it less often. © This is an excellent ver- 
mifuge, and never fails to expel worms when 
administered for that purpose. Where no 
worms are present, it answers the puree of 
a tonic, correcting the condition of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and bowels, and 
operating as a mild cathartic. 

5644. Synackman’s Worm Syrup. 
Take 4 ounce pink root; 2 drachms rhubarb 
root; 1 drachm worm-seed; 4 drachm_§ sa- 
vine leaves; 2 drachms colombo root, and 
1 drachm cardamom seeds. Infuse these in- 
gredients in $ pint boiling water in @ covered 
vessel; when cool, add $ pint molasses and 
a table-spoonful brandy. Dose for a child 1 
year old, 2 tea-spoontuls 3 times a day. 
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5645. Remedy for Worms. Take 6 disinclining us to locomotion. The next ne 
grains santonin; 2 grains powdered gamboge; ix, to eat nothing but common rice, parche 
3 grains calomel; and 12 grains powdered like coffee, and then boiled, and taken with a 
white sugar. Make into 6 powders. Give 1 little salt and butter. Drink little or no liquid 
powder 4 times a day for a child one year old, of any kind. Bits of ice may be eaten and 
and adose of castor oil the day after taking swallowed at will. Every step taken in diar- 
the powders. rhea, every spoonful of liquid, only aggra- 

5646. Oil of Worm-seed Mixture. | vates the dixeuxe. If locomotion is compul- 
Take 14 fluid drachms oil of worm-seed, 3° sory, the misfortune of the necessity may be 
ounces castor oil, and 10 drops oil of anise; ‘lessened by having a stout piece of woolen 
mix them together, and add 1 fluid ounce flannel bound tightly round the abdomen, s¢ 
aromatic syrup of rhubarb. Shake well as to be doubled in front, and kept well in its 
before using. Dose for a child of 2 years, place. In the practice of many years, we 
1 tea-spoonful night and morning. have never failed to notice a gratifying result 

5647. A Simple and Safe Vermifuge. | to follow these observances. 

Powdered rust of iron is a good vermifuge.| 5653. Welpeauw’s Remedy for Diar- 
It expels the worms and strengthens the con- | rhea and Cholera Morbus, Take 1 ounce 
stitution. Toa child 6 years old from 10 to) each tincture of opium, paregoric elixir, and 
40 grains may be given. An adult may take | tincture of rhubarb; 10 drachmns essence of 
¢ ounce or more. It may be given in mo-' peppermint; and 6 drachms tincture of cap- 
lasses or in beer. Dr. Rush says that he sicum. This is the original receipt for this 
knows of no safer and more certain remedy celebrated remedy. Dose for an adult, a tea- 
than this simple preparation of iron. It spoonful in § @ wine-glass sweetened wa- 
should always be fullawed by an aperient. ter; and, if required, half a dose after each 

5648. Worm Pills. Ethereal extract loose evacuation. 
of male-fern, 30 drops; extract of dandeiion,| 8654, Diarrhea Tincture. Compound 
1 drachm; powdered gum enough to make 30 tincture of myrrh, 6 ounces; tincture of rhu- 
Us. Dose, from 6 to 20; followed halfan hour! barb, and spirits of lavender, of each 5 oun- 
ieee by a strong dose of castor oil. ces; tincture of opium, 3 ounces; oils of 

5649. Tape-Worm. The common anise and cinnamon, with gum camphor and 
male-fern root is a certain remedy for the | tartaric acid, of each ¢ ounce. Mix. Dose, 
tape-worm. 2 or 3 drachm, of the powdered , 1 tea-spoonful in a little warm water sweeten- 
root to be taken in the morning, no supper | ed with loaf sugar; repeat after each passage. 
having been taken the night before, It gen- | This is a magic remedy. 
erally sickens a little. A brisk purgative is| 8655. Chlorodyne Mixture. Shake 
to be given a few hours after, which some- | together 24 fluid drachms each chlorodyne and 
times brings off the worm entire; if not, the] rectified spirit; add 1 fluid ounce syrup, and 
same course must be followed at due inter- | shake again well; then add a little at a time, 
vals. For the success of this remedy, the| with brisk agitation, 4 fluid ounces distilled 
root should be recently gathered; as, after| water and 3 fluid drachmns mneilage. Dose, 
being kept long in the stores, its activity is!/1 to 2 table-spoonfuls in diarrhea, cholera, &c. 
diminished or destroyed. Shake well before using. 

5650. Dowler’s Treatment of Tape-| 5656. Goddard’s Diarrhea Remedy. 
Worm. Pr. Dowler expelled a tape-worm! Dr. Paul Goddard gives the following remedy: 
135 feet long by prescribing the continued | Take 4 ounce tincture of catechu, 2 drachms 
use of eim-bark. He ordered the bark to be) each tincture of opium and tincture of cam- 
chewed and swallowed in moderate quan-| phor, and 1 drachin aromatic spirits of ammo- 
tities. nia. 40 drops every hour ill afford speedy 

5651. Beach’s Treatment of Tape- relief. 

Worm. Dr. Beach effectually cured a| 6657. Remedy for Diarrhea. Tinc- 
patient who had been tormented with @ tape-|ture of opium, spirits of camphor, essence of 
worm for 25 years. His treatment was as) peppermint, ethereal tincture of capiscum, of 
follows: Cowhage stripped from the pod, a; each 4 ounce; syrup of kino, lL ounce; neu- 
small tea-spoonful 3 times a day; to be taken, | tralizing cordial, 2 onnces (see No, 5666); 
fasting, in a little arrow-root jelly; then oc-| brandy, 2 ounces. Mix. Doxe, one table- 
easionally a purgative of mandrake. In con-| spoonful, may be given every twenty minutes 
nection with this, cat freely of garlic and/if the case is urgent. In dysentery give 1 
fine common salt. This treatment is to be] table-spoonful 3 times a day. This is an ex. 
continued until the tape-worm is killed or go | cellent remedy. 

sickened that it will lose its hold on the bow-| 5658. Blackberry Cordial. Tol quart 
els, when it will be expelled entire. When blackberry juice, add I pound white sugar, 1 
once the tape-worm begins to pass the bow- | table-spoonful each cloves, allspice, cinna- 
els, care must be taken not to break it off,|mon, and nutmeg. Boil all together 15 min- 
for it will then grow again; it has this pe-| utes, add a wine-glass of whiskey, brandy, or 
culiar property. rum. Bottle while hot, cork tight and seal. 

5652. Diarrhea. The following excel-| This is almost a specific in diarrhea. Dose is 
lent remarks on this disease are extracted | 1 wine-glassful for an adult, half that quanti- 
from Dr. Hall's Journal of Health: Cholera|ty for a child; will often cure diarrhea. It 
is nothing more than exaggerated diarrhea. | can be taken 3 or 4 times a day if the case is 
It may be well for travelers to know that the | severe. 
first, the most important, and the most indis-| 65659. Remedy for Summer Com- 
pensable item in the arrest and cure of loose-| plaint. A tea made of the seeds of the sun- 
ness of the bowels, is absolute quietude on a! flower, roasted like coffee berries, is an ad- 
bed; nature herself always prompts this by! mirable remedy for all species of summer 
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complaint. 4 pint of the seed is sufficient.| merely to gargle the throat; a very small 
It should be remembered, however, that kes quantity, swallowed, will bring on the diar. 


rious results often follow the too sudden stop- | 
page of diarrhea by astringents, and with this, 


as all remedies of a similar nature, pane 


should be used. 


rhea after it has been stopped for hours, — A 
little water of gum-arabic may be allowed, a 
tea-spoontul at a tine; or, perhaps, lumps of 
ive might be taken with safety. For the 


5660. Remedy for Bilious Diarrhea. typhoid fever, which often follows an attack, 


Infuse 4 ounce Angostura bark for 2 hours in 1 

int boiling water, and strain; is a remedy for 
(iitous diarrhea, especially in southern lati- | 
tudes. 

5661. Treatment of Diarrhea in In- 
fants. Dr. Smith recommends the following | 
prescriptions, if the bowels are rather loose, 
with dark, slimy, offensive stools. Tincture 
of opiuin, 8 minims; castor oil, 1 drachm ; 
syrup of ginger and mucilage of acacia, each 
lounce. <A tea-spoonful 3 times daily. In 
the screaming fits, accompanied by constipa- 
tion, this combination of castor-oil with laud- 
anum is very valuable. (Wed. Neirs.) 

5662, ‘Treatment of Cholera. The 
following excellent directions are given for 
the treatment of cholera by Dr. Pratt: For 
the stage of diarrhea. This may come on 
insidiously, painless, and hence not alarming, 
but should be met promptly. The remedy is! 
the cholera mixture, so called, consisting of: 
equal parts of Jaudanum, tine ture of rhubarb, 
and spirits of camphor. Begin with 30 drops, | 
taken clear and unmixed, with a little Sur: Hl 
placed in the mouth afterward. Repeat the 
dose after every evacuation, increasing it if, 
the case becomes urgent to 60 drops (a tea- 
spoonful), or 90 drops if necessary. If the 
diarrhea is not controlled by this means, an 
injection of from 30 te 90 drops laudanum, in 
a table-spoonful of starch, will prove a valua- 
ble help. This may be often repeated. If 
the diarrhea ceases, do not entirely intermit 
the medicine, but give in gradually diminish- 
ed doses, every Lor 2 hours, for a period of 
12 or even 24 hours. 

5663. Treatment for the Vomiting 
Stage. Dr. Pratt's remedy is Jaudanum. 
tincture of capsicum, tincture of ginger, and 
tincture of cardamom secs, Baal parts; to 
be given from 40 to 60 drops undiluted, and! 
followed by sugar, after every fit of vomiting; 

taking care to give it as soon as the fit ceases, 
ny it will be more hkely to be ret tained. 
An excellent assistant to this is a large mus- 
tard poultice applied to the abdomen. 

5664. Treatment for the Stage of. 
Malignancy. According to Dr. Pratt, the 
omy remedy is stimulants, especially brandy, 
which must be given with great freedom, 
from 2 to 4 tea- xpoontuls every half or even 
quarter hour, til heat returns, and pulse and 
sensibility of extremities are restored. It Z 
always to be given undiluted. Alcohol, o 
other spirits, will answer the purpose, ‘if 
brandy is not te be had. Tt will be necessary 
to combine with this, artificial heat, bottles! 
of hot water to the: body and extremitic | 
friction of the limbs (which no one need fear: 
to apply), and mustard, perhaps, to the foot | 
and hands, stomach and Jimbs. Remember! 
that boldness, tothe verge of rashness, is bet- | 
ter than exeess of caution, and that no dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from any of these 
remedies xo long as the symptoms for which 
they are wiven are uncontrolled, The use of 
eold water must be strictly forbidden, except | 


chamoinile or sage tea, and diaphoretie (see 
No. 5134) treatment, will be all that is need- 
ed, beside a moderate use of stimulants, for 
convalescenee. 

5665. Cholera Preventive. A Bur- 
gundy-pitch plaster worn over the region of 
the stomach ee the prevalence of the 
disease. It should be warmed a little before 
itis put on, the person standing erect when 
it isapplied, so that the plaster shall not in- 
terfere with the motions of the body. — It is 
asserted + that a British regiment supplied 
with such plasters lost only five men dur- 
ing asevere Visitation of cholera, and these had 
refused to wear then. The effiecacy of this 
preventive Is also corroborated by other well- 
authenticated evidence. 

5666. Neutralizing Mixture. Pow- 
dered rhubarb, 3) scruples; saleratus, or 
crude bicarbonate of potash, 3 se ruples ; ; pew- 
dered peppermint plant, 3 scruples; boiling 

water, & pint; decoction of aniseed, 4 pint. 
Mix. Strain, sweeten with sugar, and add 
3 table-spoonfuls of brandy. Take 1 or 2 
table-spoontuls as often as the symptoms re- 
quire it. For children, a less dose. Very 

valuable in cholera, bowel complaints of chil- 
dren, laxity of the bowels, flux, &e. 

5667. Spackman’s Cholera Mixture. 
Take Ll ounce gum camphor; 2 ounces gum 
kino; 4 ounce guin- catechu; 2 ounces 
eround cinnamon; 1 onnee ground cloves; 
2drachms African capsieums, Moisten these 
with brandy and digest for 48 honrs. — Dis- 
place (sce Vo. 41) 18 ounces; then add 20 
drachms tincture of opium and 1 ounce 
chloroform. Dose foran adult, 60 drops after 
every passage, 

5668. Brown’s Cholera Mixture. 
Mix together 1 ounce essence of Jamaica gin- 
gers 2 ounces cach camphorated tincture of 
opium and aromatic spirits of ammonia; and 
1 ounce spirits of camphor. Dose, a tea- 
spooontul every hour, 

5669. Troth’s Cholera Mixture. Di- 
gest tor 10 days 1 ounce each opium, cam- 
phor, oil of cloves, and African capsicums, 
In L pint Toffinan’s anodyne (sce No. 4749); 
administer 20 to 40 drops every 2 hours. 

5670. Austrian Cholera Specific. 
Take 20 grains sulphurie acid specific gravity 
1.500; 15 grains each sugar and gum; dis- 
tilled water sufficient to. make the whole 
ti) weigh exactly L ounce. 1 table-spoonful of 
the above mixture is to be taken in water on 
the first appearance of premonitory symptoms, 
followed by the free use of ice-cold water. A 
secoud dose 4 an hour after is generally sufli- 
cient to arrest the disease, but occasionally 4 
or 5 doses are required. A table- spoonful in 
a pint of cold water may afterwards be drunk 
as often as desired. When collapse sets in, 
double doses are to be given, and repeated 
after every attack of vomiting, until the sick- 
ness and cramp abate. Atter which, the doses 
are to be repeated until 5 or 6 doses are re- 
tained by the stomach. Quiet sleep or drow: 
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giness saould not be interfered with. Thefroot and Jeaves of the blackberry bush, a de- 
free use of cold water or acidulated water is! coction of which in hot water, well boiled 
to be allowed until perspiration sets in and. down, is taken in doses of a gill before each 
the warmth of the body returns, The use of, meal, and before retiring to bed. It isan al 
warm drinks, Wine, spirits, &e¢., are to be! most infallible cure. 
carefully avoided as so much poison, The! 5677. Simple Remedy for Dysentery. 
above was adopted by the Austrian Govern- | The following simple remedy has been known 
ment in 1849, atter 18 years’ successful trial. [to cure the most obstinate and malignant 
5671.. Homeopathic Cholera Pre-; forms of dysentery when all the ordinary 
ventive, Dissolve 1 drachm camphor in 6} methods were ineflectual: Take hot water, 1 
drachms rectified spirit, and preserve it in as gill; vinegar, § pint; mix; then continue to 
well-corked bottle. Dose, 2 drops on a luinp;add common salt as long as it will be dissolved, 
of sugar 2 or 3 times a day. stirring and irritating it freely and frequently. 
5672. Homeceopathic Cholera Remedy. | Give for an adult 1 table-spoonfiat every hour 
Repeat the dose of the mixture in foregoing! until the bloody discharges cease, or until it 
receipt. every 10 or 15 minutes, followed by; operates freely on the bowels. The patient 
dranghts of ice-cold water until the symp-! must remain in bed. 
toms abate. 5678. Antacids. Medicines that new 
5673. Use of Calomel in Cholera. | trilize the acid of the stomach, and thus tend 
When cholera is prevailing, a single large, ! to remove heartburn, dyspepsia, and diarrhea. 


. . ° . . : { ° . . 
thin, painless, weakening aetion of the bowels; The principal antacids are the carbonates of 
may be cholera begun, and the business nian 


, potassa, soda, ammonia, lime, and magnesia. 
should start for home in a vehicle instantly, | Amanonia is the most powerful, and when 
ealling on his physician on his way, and take, the acidity Js conjoined with nausea and faint- 
him home with him; or, if he eannot be found | ness, is the best; when great irritability of 
immediately, get into bed as soon as possible, 


the coats of the stomach exist, potash is pre- 
dress up warm, eat ice if thirsty, bind a thick) ferable; when aecompanied with diarrhea, 


“warm flannel tightly around the abdomen, ‘carbonate of lime (prepared chalk); and 
and wait for his doctor's arrival. A physician | when with costiveness, magnesia. The dose 
should be ealled always on the instant of an] of the carbonates of potassa and soda in pow- 
attack, bnt when it is Impossible to precure| der is half a tcea-spoontul; of chalk, a tea- 
his services within an honr, 10 or 20 grains of) spoonful; of magnesia, a dessert-spoonful; and 
ealomel should be taken in pill or powder, as) of carbonate of ammonia, 10 grains, or a tea- 
& Inmeans of stopping the discharges, and of) spoonful of the solution, All these are taken 
thus arresting the disease, until the physician | in water. 
arrives, Calomel is generally easy to be pro-| 5679. Dyspepsia. If a man wishes to 
eured, will remain on the stomach, from its! get rid of dyspepsia, he must give his stomach 
heaviness, when even cold water is ejected as | and brain less to do. It will be of no service 
svon as swallowed, and is the most certain of| to follow any particular regimen—to live on 
all medicines known to stimulate the liver to|chatf bread or any such stuff—to weigh his 
action, this want of action being the funda- | food, ete., so long as the brain is In a constant 
mental cause of the disease, (HHall.) state of excitement. Let that have proper 
5674. Cholera Tincture. Tinctures of| rest, and the stomach will perform its fune- 
rhubarb, cayenne, opium, and spirits of cam-| tions. But if he pass 10 or 12 hours a day in 
phor, with essence of peppermunt, ea parts his office or counting-room, and take no ex- 
of each, and each as strong as ean be made.}ercise, his stomach will inevitably become 
Dose, from 5 to 30 drops, or even to 60, and | paralyzed; and if he puts nothing into it but 
repeat until relief is obtained, every 5 to 30/a cracker a day, it will not digest it. In 
minutes. Many lives have been saved by the; many cases it is the brain that is the primary 
timely use of this valuable medicine. cause, Give that delicate organ some rest. 
5675. Treatment of Dysentery. <A! Leave your business behind you when you go 
slight attack will often yield to the employ-|to your home. Do not sit down to your din- 
ment of a dose of castor oil; warm fomenta-|;ner with your brows knit, and your mind 
tions or mustard poultices being applied over | absorbed in casting up interest accounts. 
the belly; the patient being confined to bed, | Never abridge the usual hours of sleep. Take 
and only allowed to partake of food the most | more or less of exercise in the open air every 
simple in its nature, that is, farinaceous food, | day. Allow yourself some innocent recrea: 
cream, or milk (with one-third of lime-water, | tion. Eat moderately, slowly, and of just 
if requisite), thin broths, &e. Perfect rest In, what you please. If any particular dish dis- 
the Sienna posture is almost essential. agrees with you, however, never touch it or 
A warm bath for 20 minutes, or a shorter: look at it. Do not imagine that you must 
time if the patient feels faint, will often give‘ live on rye bread or oat meal porridge; a 
great relief. Stimulants should be forbidden) reasonable quantity of nutritious food is es- 
in mild cases; but where the patient is be-|sential to the mind as well as the body. 
coming weakened by the disease, port wine, | Above all, banish all thoughts of the subject. 
as the best stimulant in these cases, may be: If you have any treatises on dyspepsia, 
iven in beef-tea, or alone. And the rule of domestic medicines, ete., put them directly 
ittle and often may be strictly observed. out of your reach. If you are constantly 
Karly treatment is most iinportant in dysen- talking and thinking about dyspepsia, you 
tery, and therefore the medical num should be will surely have it. Endeavor to forget that 
sent. for without Joss of time, in case the vou have astomach. Keep aclear conscience; 
simple means recommended ave ineifeetual, live temperately, regularly, cleanly ; be indus. 
5676. Indian Cure for Dysentery. : trios, too, but avoid excess in that, as in all 
In diseases cof this kind, the Jndisaus use Aarne things. 


4 94. 
5680. Artificial Digestion. A London 


physician, Dr. Mareet, has announced & pro- 
cess by which natural digestion is imitated by 
artificial means, and solid food may thereby 
be prepared for invalids. 
grains muriatic acid having a specific gravity 
of 1.1496; 15 grains of pepsin—the organic | 
principle procured from the stomach of o pig_ 
or other animal. Diluted ina pint of water: 
and added to a pound of raw meat, the whole | 
is allowed to simmer over @ water-bath at 
about the temperature of the body, 98° Fahr. 
When the meatis by this means sufliciently 
broken up, itis strained, and the acid neutral- 
ized by 8l grains of bicarbonate of soda. The 
product is of a most agreeable character, | 
easily digested and vastly more nutritious 
than beef tea. Where pepsin cannot be pb- 
tained, the doctor has found strips of calves’ 
stomach answer very well, 

5681. Dick’s Cure for Dyspepsia. 
Mix together 4 ounce bicarbonate of soda; 2, 
drachms aromatic spirits of ammonia; 6 
drachms compound tincture of gentian; 6 
drachms tincture of henbane; 2 drachins tine- 
ture of ginger; 3 drops creosote; ¢ ounce 
ginger syrup, and 3 ounces water. A. table- 
spoonful taken after each meal will cause a 
speedy cure. 

5682. Dick’s Dyspepsia Pills. Make 
the following ingredients into 40 pills: 2 
xeruples each compound extract of coloeynth, 
and compound rhubarb pill (see No. 4923); 1 
acruple blue mass (see No. 4919); 55 grains 
soap; Ll drachm extract henbane; 3 drops oil 
of cloves. Take 2 pills at bed-time. 

5683. Spackman’s Anti-Dyspeptic 
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bowels should be ath regular by the occa 
sional use of some mild aperient. 

5687. Carminatives. Medicines that 
allay flatulency and spasmodic pains. Among 


Dr. Marcet takes 58} the principal carminatives are aniseed, cara 


way-seed, Cardamoms, cassia, clunamon, gin- 
ger, peppermint and the peppers; including 
ardent spirits and most aromatic essences and 
tinctures. 

5688. Flatulency in Children. It 
often arises from a mother’s impure milk; 
when it is so she must take the neutralizin 
mixture (see No. 5666); and if not effectual, 
administer it to the infant. Also foment the 
stoinach with warm brandy and water, to 
which add a little salt. Give also the carmin- 
ative drops. (See No. 5689.) 

5689. Carminative Drops, for expellin 
wind. Angelica, 2 ounces; lady's slipper, 
ounce; sweet flag, } ounce; anise, 1 ounce’; 
fennel seed, 4 ounce; catnip flowers, 1 ounce; 
mother-wort, 1 ounce; pleunsy root, 2 oun- 
ces. Infuse in a pint of spirits of wine for 3 
or 4 days, often shaking, keeping it in a warm 
place; then add a pint of water and a table- 
spoonful of tincture of cayenne. Excellent 
in flatulency, colic, nervous affections, pro- 
moting perspiration and refreshing sleep. 

5690. Heartburn. Anxiety and pain 
about the region of the stomach, generally 
attended by a sense of gnawing and heat; 
hence called heartburn. Faintness, nausea, 
and eructation of a thin, acidulous, watery 
liquid, especially in the morning, are common 
symptoms of this complaint. The usual 
causes of heartburn are excess in eating or 
drinking. the use of improper food, and seden- 


Pills. Make into amass, 6 drachms 24 grains; tary habits. A good remedy isa tea-spoonful 
powdered aloes; 3 drachms 20 grains each: of carbonate of magnesia, or carbonate of 
giumboge, scammony, and compound extract of soda, in a glass of peppermint or cinnamon 
colocynth; 96 grains soap; LS drops each oil! water, to which a little powdered ginger may 
of caraway and oi] of anise; with 1 drachm) be added with advantage. This dose may be 
water. Divide the mass into 16 parts, and | taken 2 or 3 times daily until the disease is 
make each part into 24 pills; 3e4 pills alto-|removed. Articles of food that easily under- 
gether. A dose consists of 3 pills. go fermentation should at the same time be 
5684. Absorbents are medicines admin- | avoided, and a dry dict had recourse to as 
istered to counteract acidity in the stomach or! much as possible. Soda-water, toast and wa- 
intestinal canal. In most cases, emetics and : ter, and weak spirits and water, are the most 
aperients are given previous to their beimg’ suitable beverages in this complaint. 
taken; they are carbonate of ammonia, inj 5691, To Cure Water-Brash. When 
doses of from 5 grains to L scruple; Hquor of} there is a tendency to confined bowels, some 
ammonia, 10 to 20 drops; aromatic spirit of | aperient must be administered occasionally un- 
anlmonia, 20 to 30 drops; lime water, 2 oun- | til proper dieting, &ec., renders it unnecessary. 
ces to 4 pint; magnesia, calcined, 20 to 40; Fluid magnesia, or the lenitive electuary (see 
grains; carbonate of magnesia, 4 to 2 drachms; | No. 5154), will probably be all that is neces- 
carbonate of potassa, 10 grains to 4 drachm; | sary. The diet must be carefully attended to 
carbonate of soda, 10 grains to 4 drachm; in all cases; and as the disorder often arises 
soda water, $ pint. (See No. S678.) from the use of innutritious or unwholesome 


5685. To Correct Acidity of the food, the adoption of amore varied and gener- 
Stomach. The neutralizing mixture (see No. | ous dict, including a sufficient proportion of 


5606) is very effectual in curing this disorder. | meat, is essential to the permanent success of 
Or, 10 grains of calumnba, powdered, and 10) any remedy. 
grains of magnesia, well mixed. Magnesial 65692, Treatment of Colic. Let it be 
and a little tinely powdered chalk will be of, remembered that colic may occur as the pre- 
great service. : lude to an inflammatory attack; and that if 
5686. Remedy for Acidity of Stom-, neglected or unskillfilly treated, such ten- 
ach, This is a common symptom of weak or; dency is very considerably increased. In the 
disordered digestion, and should be treated) treatment of colic, very great advantage re- 
with small doses 3 or 4 times daily of the car-| sults from the external application of warmth; 
bonate or bicarbonate of potassa, soda, or! hot fomentations, bags of hot salt or bran, or 
ammonia; or of sal-volatile or ammonia wa-; flannel wrung out of turpentine, or mustard 
ter, to which some tonic bitter may be added.’ poultices, should be diligently employed. 
Diet should be light and nutritious, with as While these means are being used, a dose of 
douch out-deor exercise as possible. The: laxative medicine should be administered; 
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for, as f the great majority of cases of colic 
the pain depends on some obstruction in the 
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delion; 2 drachms carbonate of soda; 6 
drachms tartrate of potassa; 8 drachms tine 


bowels—very likely on the presence in them | ture of rhubarb; 14 ounces tincture of henbane. 
of some deleterious and indigestible food, &e. | Dose, a table-spoonful every 2 hours. 


—it is of essential importance that free pas- 
sage should be obtained as speedily as nossible. 
A full dose (14 ounces) castor oil, is a safe and 

ood medicine for the purpose; to be repeated 
in 2 or 3 hours if there has been no action of 
the bowels. If the medical man has arrived 
meanwhile, he will very likely order some 
stronger medicine, as, if the oil has not acted, 
steps must be taken to clear the bowels as 
goon as possible. If the pain is very severe, 
a tea-spoonful of powdered ginger, or a little 
cayenne pepper may be added to the vil or 
taken after it. When free action of the bow- 
els is obtained, tho pain soon ceases. After 
such attacks great caution ig requisite in the 
matter of dict for some time; only the plain- 
est and most digestible food being taken. 

5693. Treatment of Lead or Painters’ 
Colic. In cases of colie arising from poison- 
ing by lead, called lead colic, so often expe- 
rieuced by plumbers, painters, workers in shot 
towers, &c., the great object is to obtain free 
action of the bowels, as in common colic; 
and medical assistanee should be obtained at 
once. Of course every care should be taken 
to prevent any further entrance of lead into 
the system. In order to obviate the occur- 
rence of lead-poisoning in those who are of 
necessity exposed in a greater or less degree 
to its influence, frequent ablntions of the 
hands and surface of the body shonld be 
practiced; while sulphuric acid lemonade 
should be used as a beverage. 

5604. Fainting Fits. Ifa person faints, 
let him be placed on his back until he comes 
to. Do nothing else. He has fainted be- 
cause the heart bas stopped beating. — It will 


5698. Cure for Liver Complaint. 
Take 4 ounce each extract of taraxacum 
(dandelion) and tartrate of potassa; 45 grains 
carbonate of soda; § ounce swect tincture of 
rhubarb, and 6 ounces spring water. Dose, 
a tea-spoonful 3 times a day. 

5699. Remedy for Liver Complaint. 
Mix 4 ounce each fluid extract of rhubarb 
and of senna with 4 ounces water. Then 
add 4 ounce extract of taraxacum; 3 drachms 
acetate of potassa; $ ounce compound tinc- 
ture of gentian; and 1 drachm muriatic ether. 
Dose, a table-spoonful 3 times a day. 

5700. Dandelion Pills. . Take 30 grains 
extract of dandelion, and 6 grains calomel ; 
make into 10 pills. 2 taken 3 times a day are 
'a useful remedy for dropsy in the belly aris- 


ing from disorder of the liver. (See No. 
5697.) 
5701. Infusion of Dandelion. Stee 


2 ounces bruised dandelion root in 1 pint boil- 
ing water. After 24 hours strain. 2 table- 
spoonfuls 4 times a day is a remedy for dropsy. 
(See No. 5697.) 

5702. Sick Headache, This usually 
proceeds from acidity and overloading the 
stomach. When it is not from improper eat- 

ing, all that is necessary is to soak the feet in 
hot water for 15 minutes, drink some warm 
herb tea, retire to bed, and take a good sweat 
ifor about an hour. This will give relief. If 
the trouble arises from over-eating, relief may 
be obtained by taking an emetic. (See No. 
5169.) 

5703. Periodical Sick Headache. 
Those who are afilicted periodically with 
i sick headache, accompanied With nausea and 


come to of itself as soon as nature desires it, |sometimes with vomiting, may obtain relief 
and it will be easier to propel the blood in aiby soaking the feet in hot water, and using 
horizontal direction, when lying down, than ,the emetic directed in No. 5169, This treat- 


perpendicularly to the head, chest, and arms, 
when sitting up. And yet the very first 
effort of bystanders when a person i3 observ- 
ed to have fainted, is to place him on a chair, 
or lift up his head. (Hall). If the patient 
be a female, place her on her back, with the 
head low, loosen all clothes about the neek 
and chest, sprinkle cold water on the face, 
and apply smelling salts to the nostrils. 
When the patient can swallow, give some 
cold water, with 20 or 30 drops of sal-volatile, 
or a little brandy. 

5695. Fits. Ifa person falls in a fit, let 
him remain on the ground, provided his face 
be pale; for should it be fainting or tempo- 
rary suspension of the heart's action, you 
may cause death by raising him upright, or 
by bleeding; but if the face be red or dark 
colored, raise him on his seat, throw cold wa- 
ter on his head immediately, an1 send for a 
surgeon, and get a vein opened, or fatal pres- 
sure on tke brain may ensue. 

5696. Cure for Cramps. Mix 2 
drachins chloroform, 1 drachin oil of cam- 
phor, 6 drachms mucilage of gum-arubic, and 
1s grains acetate of morphia. Dose, 40 drops 
every 2 hours. 

5697. Remedy for Dropsy and Liver 
Affections. Mix 8 ounces intision of dan- 
elon (taraxacum); § ounce extract of dan- 


‘which @ smal 


ment should be followed by taking the lenitive 
electuary. (See No. 5154.) 

5704. Nervous Headache may be re- 
lieved by using one of the evaporating lotions. 
(See No. 4843.) An application of the “ Good 
Samaritan ” is also very effectual. (See No. 
4x58.) <Any of the remedies under the head 
of neuralgia are also recommended for severe 
‘attacks. (See Nos. 5544, §c.) 

5705. To Relieve Nervous Headache. 
From 10 to 20 drops sal-volatile (aqua ammo- 
nia) in 4 wine-glass of water will frequently 
‘cive relief; a dose of 10 drops, and repeated 
at intervals of 10 minutes, seldom fails. 

5706. Remedy for Sick Headache. 
It is stated that 2 tea-spoonfuls of finely pow- 
dered charcoal, drank in half a tumbler of 
water, will give immediate relief to the sick 
headache, when caused, as in most cases it is, 
by too much acid on the stomach. This rem- 
edy has been highly recommended. (See also 
Antacids, No. 5078.) 

5707. Bisulphide of Carbon a Reme- 
dy for Headache. Jr. Kennion thus de- 

scribes the mode of application of this rem- 
edy: A small quantity of the solution (about 
2 drachms) is poured upon cotton-wool, with 
Peidemcuthnd glass-stoppered 
bottle is half filled. This, of course, absorbs 
the fluid; and, when the remedy has to be 
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used, the mouth of the bottle is to be applied| 5718. Treatment for Interrupted or 


closely (so that none of the volatile vapor may | Suppressed Menstruation. The 


same 


escape) to the temple, or behind the ear, or as | suggestions in the way of treatment apply as 


near as possible to the seat of pain, and so|in No. 5712, 


held for from 3 to 5 minutes. <After it has! 
been applied for a minute or two, a sensation 
is felt as if several leeches were biting the 
part; and, after a lapse of a few minutes 
more, the smarting and pain become rather 
severe, but subside almost immediately after 
the removal of the bottle. The effect of this 
application is generally immediate. (British 
Med. Journ.) 

5708. Simple Remedy for Piles. 
Take fresh white pine pitch in pills, from 
12 to 20 a day, and sit in a tub of cold water 
4 or 5 times a day, 30 minutes each time, for 
amonth, <A very obstinate case of piles was 
cured by this treatment. 

5709. Internal Remedy for Piles. 
Pulverize in a mortar and mix thoroughly, 
1 ounce each of creain of tartar, jalap, senna, 


When interruption has taken 
place suddenly, recourse should be had to the 
warm hip-bath, bed, and some warm drink, 
such as sherry and water, or a little brandy, 
or hot ginger water. When cessation for 
one or more periods has occurred; then it is 
specially important to favor, as much as pos- 
sible, its restoration by attention to those 
particulars of general treatment already ad- 
verted to. 

5714. Treatment of Excessive Men- 
struation. Those who are liable to this . 
form of irregular menstruation should be 
careful in their diet, choosing a plain and nu- . 
tritious one. They should attend to the 
function of the bowels, and maintain a hor- 
izontal posture from the time when the dis- 
charge commences till its cessation. In ad- 
dition, if the discharge, besides being copious, 


flowers of sulphur, and golden seal, and 4) is continuous, recurring over and over again, 


ounce saltpetre. 
a day. 

5710. External staan 
some of the inner bark of whi 
and strain; evaporate to a thick extract. To 
4 pint of this extract, add § pint of oil ren- 
dered from old, strong bacon. Simmer to- 
gether till nixed, and let it cool. Apply with 
the finger inside the rectum every might and 
until cured. 

5711. Persulphate of Iron for Piles. 
An ointment made of 4 drachm persulphate 
of iron, and 1 ounce simple salve, has been 
found ‘especially beneficial in cases of ulcera- 
ted hemorrhoid. Dr. Geo. 8. Cartwright de- 
scribes a case of hemorrhoid in which there 
Was an external tumor of the size of a large 
pea, protruding, at certain times, to the size 
of a walnut. LHe applied lead water freely to 
the part, with an application of this salve 
before the patient retired at night, aud the 
effect was almost immediate, relieving the 
pain and cauterizing the part. The effect of 
this salve is permanent. The same physician 
occasionally uses the ointment with double 
the above proportion of the persulphate. 

5712. Treatment for Irregular Men- 
struation, or Monthly Flow. Where the 
flow is absent, or irregular, The treatment 
of cases of this kind sheuld embrace every 

ossible means of improving the general 
ede particularly the enjoyment of pure air, 
and the use of the shower or hip-bath ; mode- 
rate exercise, especially on horseback ; with a 
wholesome nutritious diet. The medical 
treatment must not be trifled with, as it re- 

uires considerable watching; it should 
therefore be carried out under the eye ofa 
ekillful physician. When the slightest ap- 
pearance of menstruation takes place, the 
patient should be Kept as quiet as possible; 
and, in order to encourage the flow, recourse 
should be had to the use of the warm hip- 
bath; indeed, very freauently it will be 
found that a hot hip-bath, containing a hand- 
ful of the flowers of mustard, used every 
night for the week preceding the regular 
time for the flow to appear, and accompanied 
by a good rubbing with a reugh towel of the 
hips and Jower part of the front of the body, 
Will greatly assivt in bringing en the flow. 


Dose, & tea-spoonful 3 times 


itis necessary to have recourse to powerful 
remedies. When the discharge is so profuse 


for Piles, Boil:as rapidly to reduce the patient’s strength, 
te oak in water, |still more, if by it, as has happened some- 


times, life be brought into peril, local means 
of arresting bleeding must also be adopted; 
foremost among these is the application of 
cold—cold cloths placed over the lower part 
of the body, and to the groins, Injections of 
cold water may further be employed if the 
nurse or relatives are skilled in the use of the 
injecting instrument, but not otherwise. 

5715. Difficult or Painful Menstrua- 
tion. The most common form of this com- 
plaint is ranged under the head of neuralgia, 
for the violent pain with which it is accom- 
panied bears a close resemblance to neuralgic 
pains experienced in other parts of the body. 
In such, if the affection is of long standing, 
the nervous system generally has rrobalily 
syinpathized, and headache, with hysteria 
and many: other distressing symptoms, ac- 
company the menstrual disorder. Man 
cases of this nature are connected wi 
marked constitutional derangement, more 
particularly with gout and rheumatism. For 
the relief to the extreme pain which accom- 
panies the complaint, soothing remedies 
are rendered indispensable, and the most 
suitable medical ones will be prescribed by 
the medical attendant. In his absence, or 
conjoined to the medicines, the warm hip- 
bath may be tried, followed by the application 
of mustard poultices, or flannel wrung out 
of hot water and sprinkled with turpentine, 
over the lower part of the back. In the gen- 
eral treatmcut, the greatest attention must 
be paid to dict and regimen. 

5716. Remedy for Suppressed Men- 
struation. Make into 12 pills, 12 grai s 
sulphate of iron, 6 grains powdered aloes, and 
12 grains white turpentine. Dose, 1 at bed- 
time. (See No, 5441.) 

5717. Ashwell’s Injection for Ob- 
structed Menstruation. Mix 1 to 2 fluid 
drachms liquor of ammonia with 1 pint of 
milk; use thrice daily, commencing with the 
least quantity of ammonia. 

5718. jection for Obstructed Men- 
struation. Take 1 fluid drachm liquor af 
unumonia, 1 ounce muc!!age, and 9 fluid oun 


| ne ae 
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ees water; use In the same way as the last 


receipt. 

5719. Pills for Suppressed Menstru- 
ation. Take dried sulphate of iron, 1 scru- 
ple; powdered aloes, 2 scruples; powdered 
cloves, 5 grains; Venice turpentine, sufficient 
to make a mass, and divide into 20 pills. One 
pill 3 times a day. 

5720. To Relieve Vomiting During 
Pre . Mix 2ounces sweet tincture of 
rhubarb, and 1 ounce compound tincture of 


gentian., Dose, a tea-spoonful 3 times a day. 
5721. To Cure Vomiting in Preg- 
nancy. Mix 1 drachin carbonate of magne- 


sia, § ounce tineture of colombo, 5) ounces 
peppermint water. Take a table-spoonful 3 
times a day. 

5722. Citric Acid in After-pains. Dr. 
J. B. Chagnon recommends citric acid for the 
pains following labor, and declares that it has 
never failed in his hands. Ife gives 5 grains 
in 2or 3 ounces of water every 5 hours. It 
acts as a nervine, and as a preVentive of in- 
flamunation. 

5723. Pills to Remove Obstructions 
in Females. <Aloes and lobelia, 1 drachin 
each ; black cohosh, gum myrrh, tansy, uni- 
corn root, 1 ounce each; cavenne, 4 ounce. 
Mix, and form into pills with solution of gum. 
These pills remove female obstructions, and 
are good for headaches, lowness of spirits, 
nervousness, and sallowness of the skin. 

5724. Female Regulating Pills. 
Aloes, red oxide of iron, white turpentine, 
1 ounce each. Melt the turpentine, and 
strain; mix well; form into pills with muci- 
lage. Take 2 or 3 per day. 

5725. Alum Injection for Leucor- 
rhea, Compound solution of alum, 6 
drachms; water, 1 quart. Mix, and use 
it lukewarm. 

5726. Lead Injection for Leucor- 
rhea. Sugar of lead, 60 grains; water, 1 


quart. Mix. 
5727. Catechu Injection for Leu- 
corrheea. Catechu, J drachm; myrrh, 1 


drachin; lime-water, 12 ounces. 
dilute with water. 

5728. Caustic Injection for Leucor- 
rhoea. Nitrate of silver, 85 grains; water, 1 
quart. Mix. 

5729. Zinc Injection for Leucor- 
rhea. Sulphate of zine, 40 grains; water, 
IT quart. Mix. 

730. To Cure Sore Nipples. This 
painful affection of the breast, especially so 
during the period of nursing, nav be cured 
as follows: Arrest the bleeding by a slight 
appheation of compound tincture of benzoin, 
carefully dry the ia with a soft muslin 
handkerchief; apply a solution of gutta- 
percha, so as to completely surround the 
nipple and cover all abrasions, giving it three 
or four coatings, allowing each to dry thor- 
oughly before repeating the application. Du- 
ring the act of suction, a boxwood shield, 
with calfs teat, should be used, and in the 
course of a few days all will be well. The 
solution of gutta-percha js prepared by dis- 
solving 1 drachm gutta percha in a bottle 
contaming 3 drachms chloroform, The film 
rapidly formed by the evaporation of the 
chloroform is firm, elastic, and harmless, and, 
should it rub off. is very casily replaced, The 


Mix, and 
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almost painless nature of the treatment, the 
effectual protection from the contact of the 
air and irritation of the infant’s mouth re- 
commend it strongly to general use. 

5731. Harland’s Gonorrhea Cure. 
Mix together 14 ounces powdered cubebs; ¢ 
ounce balsam ecopaiba; 4 ounce powdered 
gum-arabic; and 3 ounces cinnamon water. 
A table-spoonful of the mixture to be taken 
at intervals 8 times a day. 

5732. Harland’s Gonorrhea e0- 
tion. Mix 2 scruples Armenian bole, and 10 
grains sulphate of zine, with 4 ounces water. 
Inject 3 or 4 times a day. 

5733. Goddard’s Gonorrhea Mixture. 
Take 2 drachms oil of ecubebs; § ounce bal- 
sam of copaiba; 1 ounce each syrup of tolu 
and syrup of poppy; 2 drachms strong liquor 
of potassa; 1 drachm oil of juniper; and 2} 
onnees peppermint water. A table-spoonful 3 
times a day. 

5734. Goddard’s Gonorrhea Injec- 
tion. Mix 3 drachms solution of iodide of. 
iron with 4 ounces spring water. Apply with 

“a@svringe 3 tines @ te 

5735. Spackman’s Copaiba Mixture. 
Mix together 2 drachins svrup of guim-arabic ; 
4 ounce balsam of copaiba; 24 drops oil of 
eubebs; lounce syrup of balsam of tolu; § 
ounce each sweet spirits of nitre and com- 
pound tincture of opium; 20 drops tincture 
of opinm; 3 drops oil of lavender, and 3 
:drachins compound spirits of lavender. Dose, 
'g table-spoontul 3 times a day. 

5736. permanganate of Potassa in 
Gonorrhea, Pr. John G. Rich has em- 
ployed this remedy with great success. He 
begins the treatment with a@ purgative, and 
then uses as an injection, 3 times a day, 6 
| grains of permanganate of potassa dissolved in 
L ounce water. 

5737. To Apply Caustic to the Ure- 
thra. A weak solution of nitrate of silver 
(2 or 3 grains in 1 ounce rose-water), may be 
used as an injection twice a day. Some pre- 

‘fer a stronger solution of 10 grains to the 
ounce, Injected every 2 or 3 days. It may be 
also administered as an ointment of 10 to 20 
grains to the ounce, smeared on a bougie and 
introduced into the urethra, This is perhaps 
better for severer cases of gonorrhma; the in- 
jeetions answering the purpose for milder cases, 
and gleet. 

5738. Ricord’s Gonorrhea Injection. 
Mix 15 grains each sulphate of zine and acetate 
of lead, with 64 ounces rose-water. Inject 3 
times a day. 

5739. Cure for Nocturnal Emissions. 
Mix 50 grains bremide of potassa with 25 
grains each aromatic powder and white 
sugar, Make up into 12 powders, 1 to be 
taken 2 or 3 times a day. 

5740. Remedy for Difficulty in Uri- 
nating. Mix together I scruple each oil of 
turpentine, extract of henbane, and seap. 
Make it into 12 pills, and administer 1 pill 3 

! times a day. 


a 


5741. To Relieve Spasm of the Blad- 
der. To relieve the spasin, place the patient 
Jin a hot bath nnmediately, and keep him there, 
supplying fresh hot water when required, . 
until he is relieved, or he becomes at all faint 
or fatigued, Then put him into a bed which 
[has previously been well warmed, and keep 
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hot cloths, hot salt, hot bran, or hot tins ap- 

lied, to prevent a return of the pain if possi- 
Ble ; and as the medical treatment is of great 
consequence, lose no time in summoning the 
medical man. 

5742. Remedy for Disease of the 
Kidneys. Boil 1 ounce parcira brava in 
3 pints of water until it is only 1 pint. Dose, 
@ wine-glassful 3 times a day. 
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be well ventilated; all excrementa and dirty 
linen immediately removed. Disinfectants 
should be used. The sense of heat and dry- 
ness of the body, sometimes most distressing 
to the patient, can be much alleviated by 
washing the surface with soap and tepid 
water; too great exposure being avoided yy 
one part of the body being cleansed, dried, 
and covered, before the rest is exposed. The 


5743. Remedy for Incontinénce of| feeling of tension of the hands and feet can be 


Urine. Put 4 drops tincture of aconite root 
Ina tumbler of water. Dose, a tea-spoonful 
every hour until relieved. 

5744. Remedy for Nocturnal Incon- 
tinence of Urine. Nocturnal incontinence 
of urine has been treated successfully by ad- 
ministering from 15 to 20 minims of tincture 
of belladonna 3 times daily. 

5745. Remedy for Incontinence of 
Urine of Old People. The continued use 
of 1 to 6 drops tincture of iodine daily has 
proved a successful remedy. 

5746. Remedy for Spermatorrhea. 
Gelseminum, 4 grain; Jupulin, 3 grains. To be 
taken each night on retiring. Gradually di- 
minish the dose as the patient shows signs of 
improvement. | 

5747. Belladonna as a Remedy for 
Typhoid Fever. Dr. B. Kelly, of Dublin, 
has met with great success in the use of bel- 
ladonna in typhoid fever. Within 24 hours 
after the first dose, he found delirium, &c., 
Vanish, succeeded by calm, natural sleep, 
clearness of intellect, and complete repose of 
the system, accompanied by regular evacua- 
tions. Dr. Lewis S. Pilcher, of the U. S. 
Navy, reports equally successful results from 
the use of this drug. The amount and fre- 
quency of the dose will probably be under- 
stood by every physician, as the authorities 
above quoted do not specify these points. 

5748. oy, for Festering Wounds 
and Cancers, Professor Boettger recom- 
mends gun cotton, saturated with a solution 
of permanganate of potassa, put up in the 
form of a poultice, and held over an open 
wound by a bandage, as the best disinfectant 
for bad odors that can be conveniently ap- 
plied. The strength of the solution of per- 
manganate, best adapted for the purpose, is 1 
part, by weight, of the dry permanganate, in| 
100 parts water. Ordinary cotton cannot be 
taken, as it readily decomposes, but gun cot- 
ton is permanent, and not liable to explosion 
when in @ moist state. 

5749. Treatment for Measles. In the 
treatment of the ordinary cases of measles 
oceurnmg in children otherwise than delicate, 
little is necessary beyond attention to the 
temperature of the reom, the amount of the 
bed-clothes, preventing the access of too 
strong a light, which affects the eyes, fe. 
Great care should be taken that draughts of 
cold air are avoided, lest they might prove 
the cause of increase in the chest eoniilaine 
which generally attends the attack; and, 
while the rooms not overheated, it must not, 
for the same reason, be allowed to be cool. 
It must be remembered that in measles, as in 
all fevers accompanied by an eruption, the 
patient will require a more abundant supply 
of blankets, &e., before the eruption appears, 
than after it. Indeed, afterwards, he gener- 
ally desires light clothing. The room should 


relieved by rubbing these parts with some 
greasy matter, such as lard or simple salve. 
All sources of annoyance or irritation, all 
noises, should be avoided, and thus sleep is 
promoted, a condition which most materially 
affects the welfare of the patient, sleep lessen- 
ing the fever and increasing the appetite. 
Food, light and nutritious, such as arrowroot, 
gruel, good beef-tea, milk, chicken, or veal 
broth, plain wine, jellies, &c., should be 
given at the usual hours. The quantity 
should be moderate, great care being taken 
that the digestion be not impaired by too 
large a quantity being taken. Should the 
patient be very weak, the food must be ad- 
ministered in small quantities at frequently 
repeated intervals, There is no stimulant so 
important as food. The prospect of recovery 
in all fevers is very greatly if not mainly de- 
endent on the power of digesting and assim- 
llating food possessed by the patient. The 
bowels should: be moved by a mild laxative, 
such as the lenitive electuary (see No. 5154), 
effervescing magnesia, or castor oil; and, so 
as to produce a little perspiration, a small 
dose (for achild, a tea-xpoonful), of mindererus 
spirit (see No. 5143), in a little water, may be 
given at intervals of 2 or 3 hours. If the 
rash is long in appearing, or shows a disposi- 
tion to disappear, the development of the 
eruption may be secured by placing the child 
in a warm bath; if the child appears sunk 
and the pulse be feeble, a little warm wine 
and water may be administered. In ordinary 
cases, the early appearance of the eruption 
will be favored by administering a dose of 
sulphur (a small tea-spoonful for a child, in 
milk); and if there be much hoarseness, and 
croupy character of the breathing and cough, 
it will be expedient to apply a hot s onge 
over the throat. (See No. 5626.) With the 
appearance of the eruption, these symptoms 
usually decline. Measles not unfrequently 
terminate in an attack of bowel complaint; 
this may be slight, and if so, will not require 
any medicinal treatment; indeed, it is salu- 
tary, but, on the other hand, when severe, 
and occurring in a@ delicate child, prompt 
means for arresting it must be lopeel (such 
as are mentioned under the head of Diarrhea. 
(See No, 5652, §'c.) If there be often-repeated 
sickness, food of the very blandest nature, 
pounded raw meat (the fat and gristle bein 
removed before pounding), beef-tea, uncooke 
white of egg diluted with water, barley 
water, &c., should be given in small quanti- 
ties, and be very frequently repeated. irst, 
aud the consequent restlessness, must be al- 
layed by drinks. Large draughts should be 
prohibited, as they tend to impair the diges- 
tion, and sometimes cause diarrhea; small 
quantities, swallowed slowly, or ice to suck, 
are suthcient to allay thirst, and also prove 
grateful to the patient. The patient, however, 
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must be ciiowed to take larger quantities of| ble, is all that is required. Any admixture 


fluids than in health, as an increased quantity 
is required by the system during the existence 
of fever. Acid, or acid and bitter drinks are 
generally found to lessen thirst to @ greater 
degree than mere water, and are, moreover, 
grateful to the patent. Lemonade with very 
little sugar, or raspberry vinegar and water, 
will be found aera Stimulants are admin- 
istered to support the strength of the patient. 
This they do in a great measure by promoting 
digestion, and by also directly increasing the 
force of the heart’s action. The administra- 
tion and quantity of stimulants given cannot 
be regulated by the condition of the patient. 
Medical advice is particularly necessary here. 
Various complications are apt to take place, 
so that, if possible, advice should be bad 
early in the day. If no advice is at hand, 
the symptoms must be treated according 
to the directions given under the particular 
heads. 

5750. Scarlet Fever. The preliminary 
treatment for this disease is very similar to 
that for measles. Give the patient a gentle 
cathartic, and keep very warm in bed until the 
eruption appears. (See No. 5749.) The after- 
treatment consists of administering a gargle 
every 15 minutes, when the patient is awake. 
Make a gargle of 2. table-spoonfuls cach 


brewer's yeast and strained honey, mixed | 


with 1 pint strong sage tea, and alternate it 
with the potassa gargle. (See No. ©0064.) 
Keep the skin of the patient moist by wash- 
ing all over, at least 3 times a day, with a so- 
lution of saleratus aud water as hot as it can 
be borne; after cach washing grease the pa- 
tient all over thoroughly, with a picce of fat 
bacon. Great care must be taken to prevent 
the patient from catching cold in every stage 
of the disease, and the same cautions about 
ventilation, warmth, diet, &e., given under 
the head of measles, must also be observed 
in the treatment of scarlet fever. The patient 
must not be exposed to any great or sudden 
changes of temperature, even 3 weeks after 
convalescence, as & relapse might be the con- 
sequence. 

5751. 
Scarlatina and Measles, The preliminary 
treatment is simple: from § grain calomel, 
for children, to 5 grains for adults, should be 
placed on the tongue and swallowed. About 
an hour atter, the first dose of the ammonia 
(see next receipt) is to be given, and repeated 
every 3 or 4 hours, ay long as the disorder 
takes a favorable course. If the disorder in- 
creases in violence, the medicine must be 
given every 2 hours, or every hour, or some- 
times even more frequently, till the graver 
syinptoms are subdued. This medicine has 
been found to possess similar powers over 
diphtheria, 

5752. Treatment of Scarlatina and 
Measles. Dr. Witt states that sesquicarbon- 
ate of ammonia is an antidote to scarlatina 
and measles. The dose in these complaints 
varies from 3 to 10 grains, according to the 
ave of the patient, given at longer or shorter 
intervals, according to the mildness or sever- 
ity of the attack. The suitable dose dissolved 
in as small a quantity of cold water as will 
admit of its being swallowed with as many 
grains of loaf sugar, mercly to make it paluta- 


‘is: raging. 
grain morning and evening. 


| 


with other medicines, as salines, bark, &c., 
and all acidulous drinks, are to be avoided. 
5753. Preventive of Scarlet Fever. 
Belladonna has been found to render persons 
unsusceptible to the fever, in places where it 
It is to be given in extract, zy 


5754. Remedy for Dropsy in Scarla- 
tina. Mix together 14 drachms acetate of 
‘potassa; 6 grains extract of foxglove; 2 
drachms vinegar of squill; 6 drachms syrup 
of ginger; and 2 ounces water. Dose, 1 tea- 
spoontul every 3 hours. 

5755. Atlee’s Scarlet Fever Remedy. 
+ ounce each chlorate of potassa and hydro- 
chlorie acid, and § ounce spring water. 
Dose, 10 drops in @ wine-glassful of cold wa- 
ter every 2 hours. 

5756. Intermittent Fever Pills. 
Take 10 to 12 grains white oxide of arsenic; 
1 drachm muriate of ammonia, and 12 grains 
gum opium. Make into 64 pills. Dose, 1 to 
be taken morning, noon and night, with or 
without fever. 

5757. Intermittent Fever Mixture. 
Take 5 grains tannin, 16 grains sulphate of 
quinine, 1 ounce syrup of ginger, and 4 ounce 
cinnamon water. Take 1 tea-spoonful every 
| hour, in the absence of the fever. 

5758. Treatment of Small-Pox. 
Advice should always be obtained as soon as 
the earliest symptoms appear; often the 
only symptom understood hy the parents or 
Ifricnds is the eruption. In the absence of 
advice, the simpler cases of small-pox, un- 
attended by much eruption, scarcely require 
any further treatment than confinement of 
the patient to bed, adminstering at the 
commencement a dose of aperient medicine, 
‘such as effervescing magnesia (see No. 4805, 
d¢.,) or castor oil, &e., and, until the erup- 
,tion appears, of a few doses of mindererus 
spirit (sce No. 5143), to promote perspiration. 
In the more severe cases there are individual 
symptoms of an unfavorable ‘nature not  un- 
likely to be developed, and these must be met 
by appropriate treatment. The imperfect 


| 
| 


Preliminary Treatment of filling of the pustules is generally accom- 


panied by a low form of fever, requiring the 
use of stimulants, wine or brandy; these 
must, of course, be administered with great 
caution, Tn all stages, if the patient present 
a sunken look, and the pulse be feeble, the 
necessity for stimulants is indicated. By 
giving them with caution is meant that only 
just sufficient to keep up the vital powers 
should be given. 

5759. To Prevent Pitting in Small- 
Pox. The following has been found very 
effectual: The application consists of a solu- 
tion of india-rubber in chloroform, which is 
painted with a camel-hair pencil over the sur- 
face of the skin, where exposed, when the 
eruption has become fully developed. When 
the chloroform has evaporated, which it very 
readily does, there is left a thin elastic film 
of india-rubber over the fice. This the pas 
tient feels to be rather comfortable, as it re- 
moves itching and all irritation; and, what 
is more ee ete pitting, once so common, 
ix thoroughly prevented by the application. 


In making the solution, the india-rubber 


‘must be cut Inte small pieces, and chloroform 
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added till it 18 dissolved. 


Gutta-percha has | 
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5764. Remedy for Shortness of 


been tried, but has not answered, on account | Breath. Take spints of ether, 1 ounce, and 


of its non-elasticity. Sueuld any of the solu- 
tion, from some cause, be torn off, apply the 
solution as before. 

5760. 
Prevent Pitting in Small-Pox. Dr. 
Georges recommends the following treatment: 
Firstly, from the commencement of the dis- 
ease cover the whole body, face and all, with 
calamine, shaken through a@ common pepper- 


Dr. George’s Treatment to 


camphor, 12 grains. Make a_ solution, of 
which take a tea-spoonful during the parox- 
‘ysm. This is usually found to afford in- 
stantaneous relief in difficult breathing, de- 
pending on internal disease and other causes, 
where the patient, from a quick and very 
‘laborious breathing, is obliged to be in an 
erect posture. 

5765. To Relieve Shortness of Breath. 


box, taking care that the powder does not; Take } ounce powder of elecampane reot, 4 


remain ino masses. The intlammation on 
each pustule is by these applications much 
lessened, a point of great consequence. 


| 
| 


See-' ces sugar-candy 


ounce powder of Jiqnorice, as much flower of 
brimstone and powder of aniseed, and 2 oun- 
yowdered. Make all into 


ondly, sprinkle about 1 ounce powdered cam- pills, with a sufficient quantity of tar; take 4 


phor every 2 or 3 nights between the under 
shect and blanket, the whole length of the 


body, putting more about the shoulders and | 


neck. 
credit until they had had experience. 


large pills when going to rest. This is an in- 
comparable medicine for asthma. 


5766. Palpitation of the Heart. 


The relief obtained by this, few would | Soda water, either the usual carbonated wa- 
Third- | 


ter, or prepared from effervescing soda pow- 


ly, in the advanced stage of the disease, | ders, frequently gives instant relief in an at- 


should hardened incrustations have formed, 
they may be removed, and without much 


tack of palpitation of the heart. 
57867. To Relieve Palpitation of the 


pain too; for in one case every portion of! Heart. Take 40 drops tincture of digitalis 


the cuticle was removed from the whole face, 
forehead, and even eyelids, the calamine ap- 
plied, and in a few davs the cuticle was 
formed again without a blemish. 

5761. Calamine. 
zinc. It is prepared and purified for medi- 
cinal purposes by heating to redness, and 
pulverizing it, afterwards reducing it to an 
IMpalpable powder in the same manner as 
directed = for prepared chalk. (See No. 
1292.) 

5762. To Remove Pitting and Old 
Pock-Marks. To remove pitting and old 
pock-marks, simple oil, pomade, or ointment, 
medicated with croton-oil, and of a strength 
just sufficient to raise a very slight pustular 
eruption, is probably the safest and most 
effective and convenient of all the prepara- 
tions that are employed for the purpose. It 
has for some years been successfully employ- 
edin France and has there received medical 
approval, Dr. Cooley says he has seen it 
succeed to admiration, when every other 
method has failed. It should be applied at 
intervals extending over several weeks, as 


the feelings, experience, and convenience of 


the party concerned may indicate, due care 

and caution being observed the whole time. 
5763. 

Apoplexy. 


Native carbonate of: 


(fox-glove); 20 drops tincture of aconite; 2 
drachms tincture of henbane; 6 drachme 
eamphor-water. Dose, a tea-spoonful 3 times 
la dav. ° 
5768. Biliousness. Persons subject to 
bilious attacks should be particularly careful 
|to guard against excess in eating and drink- 
ing, and should especially avoid those articles 
lof food which, from. experience, they find to 
disagree with them, A mutton chop under- 
cooked is an excellent article for the break- 
fast or lunch of a bilious patient; and mutton 
or beef, either broiled or roasted, so that the 
mravy be retained, is better for dinner than 
many articles apparently more delicate. 
Beer and porter should be particularly avoid- 
‘ed, as well as puddings and most articles of 
ipastry, as they are very indigestible. Hard 
icheese, butter, unripe fruit, and especially 
beans, peas, and nuts, are also objectionable. 
An attack of bile may frequently be prevent- 
ed by the use of a saline purgative, and it 
may geucrally be removed by a blue pill, fel- 
lowed with a mild purgative. 

5769. To Remove Tumors. To re- 
Move tumors, Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, in- 
troduces a hollow acupuncture needle, or very 
fine trocar (a surgical instrument in the 


Treatment of an Attack of! form of a fine hollow needle) into their tis- 
Loosen the clothes, especially | sue, and injects a few drops cf some irritant 


those about the neck and throat, and send at; liquid, such as a solution of chloride of zine, 


once for a physician, Meanwhile, remove 
the patient into a cool, well-ventilated room, 
raise the head above the Jevel of the body, 
and apply cold to the head, either by means 
of rags dipped in water, never allowing them 


to become warin, or by ice in a bladder, &c. | 


The diet will require great care when the 
patient is reviving. © Only very small qnanti- 
ties of milk, beet-tea, &e., must be given 
until he is able to digest more, Supposing 
the patient to recover from the fif, great eare 
will be afterwards required to prevent a 
second attack. Strong medicines, great ex- 
eitement, or much mental occupation are to 
he avoided, 
nutritious: milk is useful, taken to the extent 
of 14 or 2 pints in the day; and, as a rule, no 
spirits or wine should be allowed, 


The diet ought to be Tight, but, 


-perchloride of iron, or creosote. The effect 
has been to destroy the vitality of the tu- 
mors 60 treated, and they have been separa- 
ted. A similar plan has been adepted in 
Paris by M. Afaisonneuve. He had slender 
stvlets made of a paste composed of flour, 
water, and chloride of zine. These are 
baked, .A puncture is made in the tumor, 
‘the caustic stylet is inserted, broken off, and 
lett. Several malignant tumors have been 
successfully treated in this manner, and in 
“some eases a healthy granulating surtaee 
owas left, after the separation of tumors which 
had been destroved in this manner, 

5770. Treatment of Rupture. Rup- 
ture is generally caused hv oa strain) er an 
accident. and shonld be uttended to by a sur- 
igeon as soon us possible,  Meauwhile the 
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atient must be jaid upon a sofa or bed with' 5777. Beach’s Cure for White Swell. 
is hips and Jegs slightly raised, so as to give ing. Oil of hemlock, oil of sassafras, gum 
him ease and to place the rapture in the camphor, tincture of opium, § ounce each, and 
most fuvorable position for being restored to a pint of spirits of wine. When disxalved 
its proper place. Ifthe patient is faint, sup-:and properly mixed, bathe the part with it 
port him by giving wine and water, or sal- frequently. Then apply an oatmeal and bran 
volatile, ora little broth, but donot over-stim- poultice, mixed with a litle finely powdered 
ulate him. Inother rey pects he must be kept! chi treoal, salt, and cayenne pepper. If the 
perfectly quiet. ain is great, sprinkle on the poultice $ ounce 
5771. To Relieve Lockjaw. Lect nee Keep itonas longas possible, and 
one who has an atiack of lockjaw take a; then steam. 
small quantity of spirits of turpentine, warm] 65778. To Relieve Sea-Sickness, Take 
it, and pour it on the wound, no Matter camphorated spirit, sal-volatile, and Hoffman’s 
where the wound is, or what its natnre is,!anodyne, a few drops of cach, mixed in a 
and relief will follow in less than 1 minute. | small quantity of water, or upon a small lump 
Nothing better can be applied to a severe cut of sugar. This often relieves when other 
or bruise than cold. tu: ‘pentine; it will give | prescriptions fill, 
certain relief almost instantly. 5779. ToPreventSea-Sickness, The 
5772. Cure for Cancer. Tho use of neutralizing mixture (sce No, 5000) is a good 
clover tea is said to effect speedy and effec ‘tual preventive. So isa tea-spoonful of bicarbon- 
eures of cancer, even in its most malignant ;ate of soda in 4 pint of water. Take an 
form, and of long standing. The red clover! aperient before a voyage. One of the best 
is used ; the tops : are boiled § in water, and the |ineans of counteracting the tendency to sea- 
tea is used externally and internally. About) sickness, is to keep a horizontal position, A 
a& quart a day should be administered internal- | little chloroform has lately been suggested as 
ly, and the tea should be used as a wash twice |a good remedy. 5 to 10 drops on a piece of 
every day. lump sugar. 
_ 5773. Remedy for Scrofula, Put 1} 5780. Treatment of Debility. This 
mnee aqua-fortis ina bowl or saucer; drop | arises from a diseased action of the stomach; 
ti it 2 copper cents; when the effervescence |the occasional use of mild aperients, fcl- 
ceases, add 2 ounces strong vinegar. The | lowed by bitters and tonics, is the best treat- 
fluid will be of a dark green color. It should; ment. When, fromm a general laxity of the 
and will smart. If too severe, dilute it with! solids, and there are no symptoms of fever, 
a little rain-water, Apply it to the sore,;nor a tendency of the blood to the head, a 
morning and evening, by a soft brush or a: course of iron tonics will prove advantageous. 
rag. Before applying it, Wash the sore with | Lither of the following may be adopted for 
water. This receipt comes well recommended | this purpose: Pure sulphate of iron, 1 da ‘hm; 
for curing old sores and other scrofulous erup- [extract of gentian and powdered, ginger, of 
tions, each 14 drac his; beat together into a mass, 
5774, Anti-Scrofulous Mixture. Mix |and divide into 120 pills, 1 to be taken morn- 
30 drops tincture of bichloride of gold; 40!ing, noon, and night. Or: Sulphate of iron 
drops tincture of iodine; 1 fluid drachin tine- | and powdered myrrh, of each 1 drachin; sul- 
ture of gentian; 7 fluid drachms simple syrup, | phate of quinine, § drachm; conserve of roses, 
and 5 fluid ounces rose-water. Dose, a des- | sufficient to forma pill mass. Divide into 120 
sert-spoontul 3 or 4 times daily, in a wine-| pills, administered as the last. 
glasstul ef water, observing to shake well} 5781. Remedy for Sick Stomach and 
before pouring ont the liquid. i Vomiting. Mix 24 drops creosote, L drachin 
5775. White Swelling. This isavery/each white sugar and gume-arabic, with 3 
painful disease ; it more frequently affects the} ounces water.” Administer a tea-spoonful 
knee than any other joint; sometimes the | every 2 hours, until vomiting ceases. 
hip, ankle, and elbow. "At first a severe pain| 5782, Sunstroke. ‘his is a sudden 
is felt penetrating the joint, or only one par- | prostration due to long exposure to great heat, 
ticular part of the joint. The least motion | especially when muc h fatigued or exhausted. 
aggravates the pain. It soon begins te swell | It conumonly happens from undue exposure 
considerably, and suppuration takes place. }to the sun’s rays in summer, but the same 
Matter is discharged from several openings or | effects have been produced ina baker from 
uleers, the bones are affected; and if the dis- creat heat of the bake-room. It begins with 
ease is not arpested the life of the patient is] pain m the head, or dizziness, quickly followed 
endangered. Ly loss of consciousness and complete prostra- 
5776. Treatment of White Swelling. | tion. Sometimes, however, the attack is as 
Attend to the stomach and bowels, giving .an} sudden as a stroke of apoplexy. The head is 
emetic and an aperient, if needed; to be fol-| often burning hot, the face dark and swollen, 
lowed by bitter tonies occasion: lly, giving the|the breathing labored and snoring, and the 
alterative syrup (see No. 5163), diluted when | extremities cold. 
first taken; or a decoction of sarsaparilla,| 5783. Treatment of Sunstroke. Take 
Sassafras, guaiacnm, queen's delight, unicorn | the patient at once to a cool and shady place, 
root, Cleavers, and prickly ash berries, of each | but don't carry him far to a house or hospital. 
L ounce. Simmer iu a covered pan with 2/ Loosen the clothes thoroughly about his neck 
quarts water down to 3 pints. Sweeten. A jand waist. Lay him down with the head a 
dessert-spoontul 3 or 4 times aday. Steam |little raised. Apply wet cloths to the head, 
the part with bitter herbs, aid now and then {and mustard or turpentine to the calves of the 
give a vapor bath to the wnoie body. Atter|legs and the soles of the feet. Give a little 
steaming the affected part, rab the Jimb} weak whiskey and water if he can swallow. 
with the rheumati¢ liquid. (See No, 4804.) 'Meauwhile let suine one go for the doctor. 
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You cannot safely do more without his ad-|through the orifice in the centre. He will 
Vice. thus acquire the habit of looking forward 

5784. Precautions Against Night-j| towards an object, instead of looking to the 
mare, Avoid all exciting causes, as too}right or left hand of it. It is not at all im- 
much abstruse thinking, late and heavy sup-| probable that the slight squint, which in in- 
pers, food difficult of digestion, cold fect, cos-| fancy is apparently only a habit, may be reme- 
tiveness, and flatulence. died by this means. 

5785. To Prevent the Nightmare.| 5791. Treatment of Styes. A stye is 
To prevent the nightmare, mix together 10|a small boil which projects from the eyelid, 
grains carbonate of soda; 3 drachms com-j} much inflamed, and very painful. The apple 
pound tincture of cardamoms; 1 drachm sim-| cation of ice to the part will sometimes check 

le syrup, and 1 ounce peppermint water. |it in the beginning. Apply a poultice of lin- 

epeat for several nights in succession ; after-| seed meal, or bread and milk, and take at the 
wards use for a few weeks the tonic aromatic | same time an aperient. If the stye is ripe, 
mixture. (See No. 5124.) Also a little cay-| puncture it, and then apply spermaceti oint- 
enne in scullcap tea will prevent an attack. | ment. 
Those who are habitually subject to night-| 5792, To Treata Black Eye. This is 
mare should not sleep in a room alone, but | usually caused by a blow. If attended with 
have some person near them, to arouse them |inflammation and pain, wash the eve often 
when attacked with it. A person is most lia-| with very warm water, in which is dissolved 
ble to nightmare when sleeping on his back ; | a little carbonate of soda; or with equal parts 
in fact, it rarely occurs in any other posture. | of tincture of opium and water. If the pain 
Those subject to it should therefore avoid | be acute, foment with a decotion of stramo- 
sleeping in a bed which ia hollow in the centre, | nium leaves, simmered in spirits. Wash the 
as this induces the sleeper to lay on his back.|eve, and bind on the leaves; often repeat. 
The led should be level and not too soft, and| Perhaps the best application is a poultice of 
the pillow moderate in thickness, so that the | slippery elm bark. Mix with milk and put it 
head is not raised too high. on warm. . 

5786. To Restrain Perspiration.| 5793. To Cure a Black Eye. To re- 
Spring water, 2 ounces; diluted sulphuric} move the discoloration of the eye, bind on a 
acid, 40 drops; compound spirits of lavender, | poultice made of the root of Bolonion's seal. 
2 drachms; take a table-spoonful twice a/Culpepper says it is available for’ bruises, 


day. falls, or blows, to dispel the congealed blood, 
5787. Remedy for Night Sweats of) and to take away the pains, and the black and 
Consumption. . Guyot recommends as} blue marks that remain after the hurt. The 


particularly useful, in the sweats of consump-| root may be washed, the dark-colored skin 
tion, the phosphate of lime in quantities of] carefully cut off, then scraped like horse- 
from 4 to 1$ drachms inthe day. In asmall| radish, and applied direct to the eye in the 
proportion of cases it may be inert; butin the| way of a poultice, cold. A tingling sen- 
majority it will diminish or quite remove the} sation is the consequence; when this sen- 
trouble. sation ceases, another fresh application should 
5788. Treatment for Night-Sweats be made, and repeated muitil the whole dis- 
in Consumption. Powdered borax, 53) coloration is absorbed. It is often found sufhi- 
drachms; washed sulphur, 1 onnee; sub-| cient to apply the scraped root at bed-time to 
nitrate of bismuth, 14 drachms; divide into} the closed eye, when the blackness has dis- 
40 powders, 1 to be given every 2 hours (12 a) appeared by the morning. Or: Moisten with 
day). 4to5 days of treatment will suspend | tepid water, and then with a piece of lint ap- 
or diminish this troublesome and exhaust-| ply pure extract of lead; continue to keep 
ing symptom, and give much relief to the pa- | the lint wet with the extract for a couple of 
tient. hours. Leeches ought not to be used. A 
5789. To Relieve Night-Sweats. Dis- | lotion often used by surgeons with advantage 
solve 15 grains sulphate of quinine in $ ounce | is prepared thus: Take nitrate of potassa and 
essence of tansy, } ounce aleohol, } ounce a Ae each 1 part; water, 48 parts; 
water, and 30 drops muriatic acid. A tea-| vinegar, 4 parts. The part bruised to be kept 
spoonful taken 2 or 3 times during the day} wet with this by means of a bandage. 
and at bed-time. In connection with this} 5794. To Remove Dirt or Foreign 
remedy, cold sage tea is recommended to be| Particles from the Eye, Take a hog’s 
used freely as a drink. bristle, double so as to form adgop. Lift the 
5790. Squinting. It is well known) eyelid and gently insert the loop up over the 
that in infancy there is not watrequently aj ball, which will occasion no disagreeable feel- 
tendency to squint; this often passes away as/ ing. Now close the lid down upon the bris- 
the child increases In age; but it sometimes | tle, which may now be withdrawn. The dirt 
becomes quite a fixed habit, requirmg asurgi-} will surely be upen the bristle. M. Renard, 
eal operation for its permanentcure. A meuns/in the case of small movable bodies which 
of rendering this operation unnecessary by | become entangled beneath the upper eyelid, 
curing the tendency in early life has been} recommends the following simple process: 
suggested, which is worthy of trial. <A pair; Take hold of the upper eyelid near its angles, 
of spectacles is procured without any glasses | with the forefinger and thumb of each hand, 
inthem. One of the orifices opposite the eye | draw it gently forwards and as low down as 
that squints is to be filled with thin horn or: possible oyer the lower erelid, and retain it in 
with ground glass, and in the centre of the ‘this position for about a minute, taking care 
horn or glass is to be made asmall hole. It to prevent the tears from flowing out. Wher, 
is obvious that to see with the squinting eve at the end of this time, you allow the eyelid 
it is necessary for the child to look directly | to resume its place, a flood of tears washes 
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out the foreign body, which will be found ad- 


hering to, or near to, the lower eyelid. If 


lime gets into the eyes, a few drops of vinegar 
and water will dissolve and remove it. Al- 
mond or olive oil will do away with any hot 
fluid that may reach the eye. 

5795. To el D &c., 
from the Eye. fhe first thing to be done 
when a mote or spark gets into your eye, is to 
pull down the lower part of the eyelid, and 
with a handkerchief in your hand blow your 
nose violently at the same moment. This 
will frequently expel the mote without further 
trouble. A mote will, in many cases, come 
out of itself, by immediately holding your 
eye wide open in a cup or glass filled to the 
brim with clear cold water. 

5796. To Extract Particles of Iron 
or Steel from the Eye. A particle of iron 
or steel may be extracted from the eye by 
holding near it a powerful magnet. 

5797. e- Waters. ye-waters should 
be perfectly clear, and free from any floating 
matter, however trifling. To secure this, it 1s 
in general necessary either to filter them 
through bibulous paper, or a piece of clean, 
fine muslin, or to carefully decant them after 
sufficient repose to allow the impurities to 
subside. When pure distilled water is used 
in their pene aun, only some of them will 
require filtering. In using eye-waters, a little 
of the liquid should be poured into a clean 
cup, gallipot, or glass, or into the clean palin 
of the left hand, when the eye should be 


| 5801. Anodyne Eye-water. 
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Solution 
‘of acetute of ammonia, 2 ounces; distilled 
| water, hot, 6 ounces; soft extract of opium, 
10 grains. Dissolve the opium in the hot wa- 
ter, strain through fine muslin, and add the 
j solution of the acetate of ammonia. This 
‘application frequently affords great relief 
from the pain and irritation accompanying 
inflammation. 

5802. Eye-water for Specks on the 
Eye. Oxymuriate of mercury, § grain; best 
rose-water, 4 ounces. This solution is of 
much use in removing the indolent inflam- 
mation and the white specks which an acute 
inflammation of the eyes frequently leaves 
after it. 

5803. Bates’ Eye-water. Dissvlve in 4 
fluid ounces boiling water, 15 grains dry sul- 
phate of copper (see No. 5797), and 4 grains 
camphor.’ When cold, add water to make it 
4 pints, and filter. Good in purulent oph- 
thalimia. 

5804. Goulard’s Eye-water. Solution 
diacetate of lead, 10 drops;’ rose or elder- 
flower water, 6 fluid ounces. Mix. Good in 
inflammatory stage of ophthalmia. 

5805. Wash for Removing Particles 
of Iron or Zinc from the aye: Muriatic 
| acid, 20 drops; mucilage, 1 drachm; mix with 
2 fluid ounces rose-water. 

5806. To Allay Temporary Irritation 
or Weakness in the Eye. Temporary in- 
flammation, produced by cold or external 
causes, is rapidly allayed by frequently bath- 


thoroughly wetted with it, either by means of!ing the eye with lukewarm milk and water, 


a sinall piece of clean sponge or soft white 
rag, or the clean tips of the fingers of the 
right hand. In all cases it is advisable to 
bathe or wash the eyes in tepid water, and to 
wipe them dry, before the application of the 
eye-water; and, in most cases, this is abso- 
lutely necessary to insure benefit from their 
use. In the preparation of eye-waters, sub- 
stances of crystalline formation are better 
when used dry, that is, deprived of their wa- 
ter of crystallization, (Sce No. 2065.) 

5798. Astringent Eye-water. Take 
of sulphate of zinc, 20 grains; distilled water, 
4 pint; dissolve. An excellent astringent 
eve-water, in chronic as well as ordinary 
ophthalmia, as soon as the inflammatory 
symptoms subside; also in weak, lax, wa- 
tery, Irritable eyes, &e. Ite there be much 
pain and irritability, 5 or 6 grains of acetate 
of morphia, or 2 fluid drachins of wine of 
opium, may be added. 

5799. Eye-water for Weak Eyes. 
Take § ounce rock salt and 1 ounce of dry 
sulphate of zinc; simmer in a pertectly clean 
covered porcelain vessel with 3 pints of water 
until all are dissolved; strain through thick 
muslin, add 1 ounce of rose-water; bottle and 
cork it tight. To use it, mix 1 tea-spoonful 
of rain-water, with 1 of eye-water, and bathe 
the eyes, if weak, frequently. If it smarts 
too much, add more water; if not enough, 
inake it a little stronger by adding more eve- 
water. This is an admirable wash for weak 
eyes. It cannot be excelled. 

5800. Wash for Inflamed Eyes. Take 
10 drops extract of lead (the liquor of acetate 
of lead); distilled vinegar, 2 drachms; distill- 
ed water, 4 ounces. This is an excellent wash 
for inflamed eyes, 


or rose-water; applied either with a linen rag 
or by means of an eye-glass. A poultice of 
tea-leaves (the wet leaves left in the tea-pot) 
ig also an excellent remedy. Probably the 
best remedy of all is to put a table-spoonful 
of salt in a basin of water (say ¢ gallon), 
immerse the face in this twice a day, opening 
the eyes under the water, and using fresh 
sult and water every day. The eyes should 
under no circumstance be rubbed, as that will 
increase the irritation. 

5807. Atropine Paper. Green tissue 
paper imbued with a solution of sulphate of 
atropia, 80 that a piece one-fifth of an inch 
square contains as much as a drop of a solu- 
tion 2 grains to 1 ounce of water. The paper 
in hung up and turned about while drying. A 
piece of the size named will dilate the pupil if 
placed on the sclerotic, and the lids closed over 
it and tied with a handkerchief. 

5808. Belladonna Mixture for Cata- 
ract. Triturate together I drachm each ex- 
tract of belladonna and glycerine. Used for 
dilating the pupil of the eye in cataract, by 
anointing the eyebrow and temple. 

5809. Taylor’s Remedy for Deafness. 
Digest 2 ounces bruised garlic in 1 pound oil 
of almonds for a week, and strain. .A drop 
poured into the ear is effective in temporary 
deafness. 

5810. Treatment of Earache. M. 
Emile Duval says that he has, in person, found 
relief in severe earache, after other means had 
been tried in vain, from the use of a mixtare 
of equal parts of chloroform and landanum; 
a little being introduced on a piece of cotton. 
The first effect produced is a sensation of 
eold; then there is numbness, followed by 
scarcely perceptible pain and refreshing sleep 
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5811. Cure for the Earache. Take a'drops aromatic sulphuic acid; § ounce com 
small piece of cotton batting or cotton wool, | pound tincture of gentian; 2 drachms com 
make a depression in the centre with the fin-; pound tincture of cardamoms; 14 ounces gin- 
ver, and fill it up with as much ground pepper; ger syrup; and 2 ounces water. A table- 
as will rest ona five-cent piece; gather it into spoonful adininistered 3 times a day wil! 
a ball and tie it up; dip the ball into sweet | remove the prostrating effects of drinking to 
vil and insert it in the ear, covering the latter) excess. 
with cotton wool, and use a bandage or cap! 65819. Remedy for Chafing. Stout per- 
to retain it in its place. Almost instant relief! sons suffer greatly, especially in warm weath- 
will be experienced, and the application is so! er, from chafing. We know of nothing better 
gentle that an infant will not be injured by it, | than a wash of alum dissolved in water, and 
but experience relief, as well as adults. 1/ applied with a linen or cotton rag. 


art laudanum and 6 parts sweet oil dropped 
In the ear is also very effectual. 


5812. Simple Cure for Earache. Take! ful of whiskey an 


5820. Lotion for Bed-Sores. To 1 
table-spoonful of pone alum put 1 teacup- 
bathe the sore part several 


a common tobacco-pipe, place a wad of cotton | times a day. 


in the bowl, drop upon it 8 or 10 drops of 


chloroform, and cover with another wad of' Sores. 


cotton; place the stem to the affected ear, 
then blow into the bowl, and in many cases 
the pain will cease almost immediately. 

5813. Remedy for Inflammation of 
the Ear. Swelling and redness, attended | 
with throbbing, indicates it. Tf caused by 
accumulation of wax, syringe the ear forcibly | 
with tepid water. If by cold, a poultice of 
warm hops, soaking the feet. If the pain is 
great, 1 drop laundanum and 2 drops sweet oil 
of almonds dropped into the ear 3 times a day, 
or juice of oniens and laudanum. <A slice of 
onion, toasted and tied on hot outside the ear, 
is a good remedy for earache in children, and 
often effective with adults. If very severe, a 
“mustard poultice can be held behind the ear. 
If the stomach is out of order use an emetic. 
If no relief comes, call a physician. 

5814. Remedy for Temporary Deaf- 
ness, 
a mixture of sassafras oil, 10 drops; glycerine, 
1 fluid drachm; olive oil, $ fluid ounce, mixed, 
may be dropped into the ear every day. If 
deaf from other causes, go to the physician. 

5815. Cure for Temporary Deafness. 
Inject warm water into the car by means of a 
proper syringe, the head being placed with 
that side upwards during the operation. 

5816. To Destroy Insects in the Ear. 
Tnsects may be destroyed by pouring a spoon- 
ful of warm olive oil, or cainphorated oil, into 
the ear over night, retaining it there until the 
next morning by means of a piece of cotton | 
wool, when it may be washed out with a little 
mild soap and warm water. 

5817. To Cure Habitual Drunken- 
ness, The following singular means of ecur- 
ing habitual drunkenness is employed by Dr. 
Schreiber, a Russian physician: It consists in 
confining the drunkard in a room, and in fur- 
nishing him at discretion with his favorite 
spirit diluted with $ of water; as much wine, 
beer, and coffee as he desires, but containing 
tof spirit; all the food—the bread, meat, and 
the vegetables steeped in spint and water. 
The poor patient is continually drunk. On 
the fifth day of this treatment he has an ex- 
treme disgust for spirit; he earnestly requests 


to, until he no longer desires to eat or drink; 
he is then certainly cured of his love of drink. 
He acquires such a disgust for brandy, or other 
spirits, that he is ready to vomit at the very 
sight of it. 

5818. Tonic After Drinking to Excess. 
Mix together 5 grains sulphate of quinine; 10 


~ 


* 


If deaf trom hardened wax in the ear, 


other dict; but his desire must not be yielded 


5821. To Relieve Irritation in Bed- 
Apply to the sores the white of an 
egg, well beaten, and nixed with spirits of 
wine. 

5822. To Prevent and Cure Chapped 
Hands. Wash the hands with fine SOAD ; 
and before removing the soap, scrub the hands 
with a table-spoonful of Indian meal, rinsing 
thoroughly with soft tepid water, using a lit- 
tle meal cach time except the last; wipe the 
hands perfectly dry; then rinse them in a verv 
little water containing a tea-spoonful of pure 
elycerine, rubbing the hands together until 
the water has evaporated. This is an excel- 
lent remedy, but the glycerine must be pure, 
or it will irritate instead of healing. 

5823. Treatment of the Nails. The 
nails should be kept clean by the daily use of 
the nail-brush and soap and water. After 
wiping the hands, but while they are still soft 
from the action of the water, gently push back 
the skin which is apt te grow over the nails, 
which will not only Keep them neatly round- 
ed, but will prevent the skin cracking around 
their reots (hang-nails), and becoming sore. 
The points of the naily should be pared at 
least once a week; biting them should be 
avoided. 


5824. To Remove Warts. A daily 


-Japplication of either of the three following 


remedies is effective In dispersing warts: 
Tench the wart with a little nitrate of silver 
(lunar caustic); or with nitric acid or aro- 
muitie vinegar, The lunar caustic produces a@ 
black, and the nitric acid ayellow stain, which 
passes off in a short time; the vinegar searce- 
ly discolors the skin. Sparks of frictional 
electricity, repeated daily, by applying the 
warts to the conductor of an clectrical ma- 
chine, have been also successfully employed 
as a cure for these troublesome and unsightly 
excrescences, 

5825. Wart or Corn Powder. Ivry- 
leaves dried and ground to tine powder. A 
popular and useful remedy for warts and soft 
corns. The part having been moistened with 
strong vinegar, a pinch of the powder is 
sprinkled on it, | then bound on with 4 
strip of rag. This is sometimes called cos- 
metic vegetable caustic. A mixture of equal 
parts of savine and verdigris also make an effi- 
cacious wart powder. 

5826. To Remove Moles, Croton oil, 
under the form of pomade or ointment, and 
potassio-tartrate of antimony (tartar emetic), 
under the form of paste or plaster, have each 
recently been successfully employed for the 
removal of ordinary moles and birth-marks, 
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The following is the mode of using the latter 
adopted by an eminent French surgeon: Take 
tartar emetic in impalpable powder, 15 grains; 
soap plaster, 1 drachm; and beat them to a 
paste. Apply this paste to nearly a line in 
thickness (not more), and cover the whole 
with strips of gummed paper. In 4 or 5 days 
eruption or suppuration will set in, and, in a 
few days after, leave, in place of the birth- 
mark, only a very slight scar. Croton oil 
ointment effects the same, but less completely 
unless repeated, by producing a pustular oe: 
tion, which, however, does not permanently 
mark the skin. (See No. 5762.) 

5827. i Toe Nails. This 
most td of the diseases of the nails is 
caused by the improper manner of cutting the 
nail (generally of the great toe), and then 
wearing a short, badly-made shoe. The nail 
beginning to grow too Jong, and rather wide 
at the corners, is trimmed around the corner, 
which gives temporary relief. But it then 
begins to grow wider in the side where it was 
cut off; and, as the shoe presses the flesh 
against the corner, the nail cuts more and 
more into the raw flesh, which becomes ex- 
cessively tender and irritable. If this state 
continue long the toe becomes more and more 
painful and ulcerated, and proud-flesh sprouts 
up from the sorest points. Walking greatly 
increases the suffering, till positive rest be- 
comes LS ee P 

5828. Treatment of Ingrowing Toe 
Nails. Begin the effort at cure by simple 
application to the tender part of a smal] quan- 
tity of perchloride of iron. It is found in 
drug stores in a fluid form, though sometimes 
in powder. There is immediately a moderate 
sensation of pain, constriction or burning. In 
a few minutes the tender surface is felt to be 
dried up, tanned or mumninified, and it ceases 
to be painful. The patient, who before could 
not put his foot to the floor, now finds that he 
can walk upon it without pain. By permit- 
ting the hardened, wood-like flesh to remain 
for 2 or 3 weeks, it can be easily removed by 
soaking the foot in warm water. A new and 
healthy structure is found firm and_ solid, 
below. If thereafter the nails be no more cut 
around tho corners or sides, but always curved 
in across the front end, they will in future 
grow only forwards; and by wearing a shoe 
of reasonably good size and shape, all further 
trouble will be avoided. 

5829. To Prevent the Nail Growing 
into the Toe. If the nail of your toe be 
hard, and apt to grow round, and into the 
corners of your tue, take a piece of broken 
glass and scrape the top very thin; do this 
whenever you cut your nails, and, by constant 
use, it makes the corners fly up and grow 
flut, so that it is impossible they should give 
you any pan. Do not fail to try this. 

5830. Remedy for Blistered Feet 
from Lo Walking. Rub the feet, at 
going to bed, with spirits, mixed with tallow 
dropped from a lighted candle into the palm of 
the hand. a 

5831. Method of Preventing Cold 
Feet at Bed-time. Draw off your stockings 
just before undressing, and rub your ankles 
and feet well with your hand, as hard as you 
can bear the pressure, for 5 or 10 minutes, 
and you will never baye to complain of cold 
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feet in bed. Itis hardly conceivable what a 
pleasurable glow this diffuses. © Frequent 
washing of the feet, and rubbing them thor. 
oughly dry with a linen cloth or flannel, is 
very useful. 

5832. Chilblain. This is an inflamma- 
tory swelling, of a purple or lead color, pro- 
duced by the action of cold. Children, expe- 
cially those of a scrofulous habit, and elderly 
persons, are generally most liable to  chil- 
blains. The common cause i3 holding the 
hands or feet to the fire, after exposure to 
cold. The sudden change of temperature 
partially destroys the vitality, and preveuts 
the proper flow of blood through the part. 
As chilblain is only another name for a lan- 
guid circulation in the part affected, indicated 
by a congested skin, or a low form of inflam- 
mation, the value of most of the following 
receipts will be apparent when itis noticed 
that they are all calculated to act as stimulants 
of the blood-vessels, and thus promote the 
motion of the partially stagnant blood which 
gives rise to the heat and itching tuat are xo 
distressing. (See No, 4583.) 

5833. Remedy for Broken Chilblains. 
Mix together 4 fluid ounces collodion, 14 fluid 
ounces Venice turpentine, and 1 fluid ounce 
castor oil. | 

5834. Zinc Wash for Chilblains. Jis- 
solve 1 ounce sulphate of zine in 1 pint water. 
Apply several times a day. 

5835. Chilblain Lotion. Dissolve 1 
ounce muriate of ammonia in § pint cider 
vinegar, and apply frequently. 4 pint alco- 
hol may be added to this lotion with good 
effects. 

5836. Petroleum Liniment for Chil- 
blains. Nothing appears of such uniform 
utility for allaying the inflammatory irrita- 
tion, a8 the ordinary petroleum or kerosene 
oil. 

5837. To Cure Chilblains. M. W. EF. 
Schaller says that the fluid concentrated 
chloride of iron is an unfailing remedy for 
;chilblains, its application to them for a single 
iday effecting a cure. It may also be used 
with advantage for frost-bites. 


5838. Remedy for Severe Chilblains. 


)}From 10 to 60 grains nitrate of silver dis- 
“solved in 1 fluid ounce water has been some- 


times found useful after other applications 
had appeared of no benefit. Tincture of 
ecanthandes, to stimulate almost to blistering, 
has also been used in the more intractable 
forms of the disease. The tincture of capsi- 
cum has been presented as 0 specific in this 
disease. 

5839. Chilblain Balm. Boil together 
10 fluid ounces olive oil, 2 fluid ounces Venice 
turpentine, and 1 ounce yellow wax; strain, 
and while still warin add, constantly stirring, 
24 drachms balsam of Peru, and 9 grains 
camphor. 

Another formula for making this balm adds 
£ ounce alkanet root, but employs 4 drachm 
less of the balsam of Peru. This is applied 
by being spread on a soft cloth and laid on the 
part affected. 

5840. Chilblain Liniment. Mix to- 
gether 1 fluid ounce rectified oil of turpentine, 
15 drops sulphnric acid, and 2 ounces olive 
oil. This, rubbed gently on the chilblaing 
twice a day, is generally very effective. 
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5841. ToCureChilblains. The follow-! with a drop of Friar’s balsam, and wearing 
ing remedy was published by order of the) habitually a piece of cotton wool between the 
Wirtemberg government. Mutton tallow and | toes, changing the cotton daily. Tincture of 
lard, of each § pound avoirdupeis; melt in an|arnica, applied on a piece of cotton wool, is 
iron vessel a add hydrated oxide of iron, | also said to be an excellent remedy. 

2 ounces; stirring continually with an iron| 5851. To Cure Soft Corns. Dip a 
spoon, until the mass is of & uniform black | piece of linen rag in turpentine and wra 

color; then let it cool, and add Venice turpen- | round the toe on which the corn is situated, 
tine, 2 ounces; and Armenian bole, 1 ounce; | night and morning. The relief will be almost 
oil of bergamot, 1 drachin; rub up the bole |immediate, and in a few days the corn will 
with a little olive oil before putting it in. | disappear. 

Apply several times daily by putting it upon| 8852. To Relieve Hard Corns. Bind 
lint or linen. Jt heals the worst cases in ajthem up at night with arnica, to relieve the 
few days. pain. During the day, occasionally moisten 

5842. Russian Remedy for Chil-| the stocking over the com with arnica, if the 
blains. Slices of the rind of fully-ripe cu-| shoe is not large enough to allow the corn 
cumbers, dried with the soft parts actached. | being bound up with a piece of linen rag. 
Previous to use they are softened by soaking| 5858. Remedy for Corns. Soak the 
them in warm water, and are then bound on} feet well in warm water, then with u sharp 
the sore parts with the inner side next them, |instrument pare off as much of the corn 
and left on all night. This treatment is said |as can be done without pain, and bind up the 
to be adopted for both broken and unbroken | part affected, with a piece of linen or muslin 
chilblains. thoroughly saturated with sperm oil, or, what 

5843. Remedy for Itching Feet from | is better, the oil which floats upon the surface 
Frost-bites. Take hydrochloric acid, 1)|of the pickle of herring or mackerel. After 
ounce; rain water, 7 ounces; wash the feet |3 or 4 days the dressing may be removed, and 
with it 2 or 3 times daily, or wet the socks | the remaining dead cuticle removed by scrap- 
with the preparation until relieved. ing, when the new skin will be found of a soft 

5844. o Cure Slight Frost-bites. | and healthy texture and less liable to the for- 
The remedy for this is long-continued friction | mation of a new corn than before. 
with the hands or cold flannel, avoiding the 5854. To Relieve Corns. Take a 
fire or even a heated apartment. lemon, cut off a small piece, then nick it so 

5845. To Correct an Offensive Smell: as to Ict in the toe with the corn, tie this on 
in the Feet. Bathe them in a weak solu-| at night, so that it cannot move, and in the 
tion of permanganate of potassa; 1 scruple of} morning you will find that, witha blunt knite, 
he salt to 8 ounces of water. (See No. 1701.)' you may remove a considerable portion of the 

6846. Powder for Absorbing Excess-jcorn. Make two or three applications, and 
ive Perspiration of the Feet. Mix to-| great relief will be the result. 
gether 7 ounces carbonate of magnesia, 2} 8855. Remedy for Corns. The pain 
ounces powdered calcined alum, 7 ounces | occasioned by corns may be greatly alleviated 
orris root, and 4 drachm powdered cloves. by the following preparation: Into a 1-ounce 

5847. Corns. Corns are entirely owing! phial put 2 drachms of munatic acid and 6 
to continued pressure, such as wearing small! drachms of rose-water. With this mixture 
boots or shoes. At first they are the produc-| wet the corns night and morning for 3 days. 
tion of the outer skin only, but by gradually | Soak the feet every evening in warm water 
thickening they at length come to be connect-} without soap. Put one-third of the acid into 
ed with the true skin beneath, and even with; the water, and, with a little picking, the corn 
the subjacent muscles. (See Nos. 5079 and} will be dissolved. 

5060. ) 5856. Liquid Solvent for Corns; 

5848. To Prevent Corns. [Prevention| Corn Solvent. <A saturated solution of salt 
is better than cure. Wear woolen stockings, | of tartar or pearlash. 1tis commonly obtained 
and see that there is no local and permanent, by exposing the article, contained in @ jar or 
pressure on any part of the foot. wide-mouthed bottle, in a damp place, until it 

5849. To Cure Corns. If a cure be) forms an oil-like liquid. 
requisite, soak the corn for 4 hour in a solu-| 5857, To Cure Bunions, A bunion is 
tion of soda, and pare as close as possible ; {a swelling on the ball of the great toe, and is 
then apply a plaster of the following ingredi-| the result of pressure and irritation by fric- 
ents: Take of purified ammonia and yellow| tion, The treatment for corns applies also to 
wax, of each 2 ounces; and acetate of copper, ! bunions; but, in consequence of the greater 
6 drachms. Melt the first two ingredients! extension of the disease, the cure is more 
together, and, after removing them from the) tedious. When a bunion is forming it may be 
fire, add the acetate of copper just before they | stopped by poulticing and carefully opening it 
grow cold, Spread this ointment on a@ piece) with a lancet. ; 
of soft leather or on linen, and apply it to the} 5858. To Cure a Corn on the Sole of 
corn, removing it in two weeks. the Foot. A corn on the sole of the foot is 

5850. To Cure Soft Corns. The soft | usually difficult to cnre, as the weight of the 
corn occurs between the toes, and is produeed body causes a constant pressure on it. Tho 
in the same manner as the common corn; but! application of an ordinary corn-plaster, with a 
in consequence of the moisture existing in| hole in the centre, will relieve the pressure 
this situation, the thickened searf-skin be-; from the corn, but it causes an inequality 
comes saturated, and remains permanently under the foot, which is not only uncomforta- 
soft. The soft corn is best relieved by eutting ble, but likely to produce other corns, The 
away the thick skin with a pair of scissors, fellowing method never fails: Cut a piece of 
evoiding to wound the flesh; then touching iti stout cardboard (or thin binders’ board) to fit 
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inside the sole of the boot. This should be| 8861. Remedy for Bad Breath. Take 
large enough in every way to prevent it shift-|5 to 10 drops hydrochloric acid in half a tum- 
ing under the foot in walking. Next eut a: bler of spring water, a littie lemon juice, and 
round hole in this inner sole, exactly where | loaf sugar rubbed on lemon peel to flavor it to 
the corn rests, the hole being rather larger suit the palate. Let this mixture be taken 3 
than the corn. Thisarrangement relieves the times a day for a month or six weeks, and, if 
corn from pressure and allows of its rapid | useful, then continued occasionally. It is 9 
cure, at the sume time affording instant relief | pleasant refrigerant and tonic draught. 
and freedom in walking. 5862. Remedy for Bad Breath. Bad 
5859. To Cure a Disagreeable Breath. | or foul breath will be removed by taking a tea- 
This most disagreeable infliction may be alle-| spoonful of the following mixture after each 
viated or cured by one or other of the follow-} meal: 1 ounce liquor of potassa, 1 ounce 
ing remedies, provided that the teeth do not chloride of soda, 14 ounces phosphate of 
require @ dentist’s assistance. Chlorine wa-|soda, and 3 ounces water. 
ter, as supplied by a good chemist, a table-| 5863. Bad Breath from Constipation. 
spoonful to half a tumbler of water, to be | When the breath is affected by constipation of 
used as a wash and gargle for the mouth; no: the bowels, the following mixture will be 
harm will be done if a few drops are accident-j useful: Take 4 drachms Epsom salts, 8 
ally swallowed in so doing. Charcoal in tea-/drachms tincture of columba, 6 ounces in- 
spoonful doses of the powder, or ax charcoal ; fusion of roses; well shake the phial each 
biscuits, or the use uf prepared chalk as ajtime you take the draught, which should be 
tooth-powder. <A frequent cause of foul;every other morning for a month or six 
breath is a torpidity of some of the excre-| weeks, a wine-glassful cach time. 
tory organs, such as the skin, kidneys, bow-| 6864. To Remove the Smell of 
els, liver, lungs. When these cease perform-|Onions from the Breath. Parsley eaten 
ing their functions one of the others will be; with vinegar will remove the unpleasant 
called upon to perform an extra office. In) effects of eating onions. 
this way, when the bowels or skin become| 6865. To Correct the Odor of Decay- 
affected, the lungs, being an excretory organ, |ed Teeth. To correct the odor of decayed 
will be called upon to throw off an additional | teeth, 2 drops of a concentrated solution of 
waste from the system. If so, the breath|permanganate of potash may be used in a 
becomes tainted. Should the foul breath be! glass of water as a wash, or a few drops of a 
depending upon the stomach, it must be cor-| weak solution may be introduced m the 
rected by some skillful physician. cavity of the tooth ona small piece of cot- 
5860. Remedy for Bad Breath. Take ton. (Sce No. 1701.) 
of dry hypochlorite of lime, 3 drachins; dis-| 5866. To Preserve the Teeth and 
tilled water, 2 ounces troy. Triturate the}Gums, The teeth should be washed night 
hypochlorite of lime in a glass pestle and/and morning, ® moderately small and soft 
mortar; when the hypochlorite has been thor- | brush veing used ; after the morning ablution 
oughly pulverized ald a portion of the distill-| pour on a second tooth-brush, © slightly 
ed water; allow the mixture to rest until the | damped, a little of the following lotion: car- 
hquid has become transparent; then decant; ; bolic acid, 20 drops; spirit of wine, 2 drachms; 
add a second portion of water, triturate and | distilled water, 6 ounces, After using this 
allow to rest, again deeant; this process is|lotion for a short time the gums become 
repeated a third time. The three liquids| firmer and less tender, and impurity of the 
which have been decanted are then wixed, | breath (which is most commonly caused by 
and 2 troy ounces of 85 per cent. alcohol, and | bad teeth) will be removed. It is a great 
4 drops oil of roses or some other essential oil | mistake to use hard tooth-brushes, or te brush 
are added, The solution thus prepared may /the teeth until the gums bleed. (See Nos. 
be employed to remove the fetid odor which | 1288, ec. 
is given off by the gums—an odor often due] 5867, etic Pain-Killer for 
to the diseased condition of the tissues.. To| Acute Pain and Toothache. This is one 
employ it, 4 tea-spoonful is poured into a tum-/of the very best receipts for relieving 
blertul of water, and the gums are washed /acute pain and toothache.  Laudanuw, 1 
with the mixture, employing for the purpose | drach; gum camphor, 4 drachins; oil of 
a sponge-brush. The same preparation may | cloves, § drachm; oil of lavender, 1 drachm ; 
be employed to remove the odor of tobacco, | add these to L ounce alcohol, 6 drachms sul- 
rinsing the mouth several times with water |/phuric ether, and 5 fluid drachms chloroform. 
to which has been added a tea-spoonful of the | Apply with int; or, for toothache, rub on the 
liquid. Tnasimuch as the odor of the essential | guins, and upon the face against the tooth. 
oil is gradually diminished im time, said dimi-| 65868. Blake’s Cure for the Tooth- 
nation taking place at the expense of the ache, Take alum, reduced to an impalpable 
chlorine of the hypochlorite, it is suggested | powder, 2 drachins; spirits of nitrie ether, 7 
that this inconvenience may be obviated by |drachms. Mix, and apply them to the tooth. 
leparing the solution with water and the} This is said to be an infallible cure for all 
ypochlorite of lime, and keeping it in one|kinds of toothache unless the disease is con- 
bottle, while the aromatic aleoholic solution | nected with rheumatism. 
(prepared of 2 ounces of 8 per cent. alcobol| 6869. Chloral for Toothache. Dr. 
aud 4 drops of essential oil) 18 preserved in! Page recommends chloral hydrate as a local 
another, both being well stoppered. When it appheation in cases of toothache. <A few 
is desired to use the Hquids, a half tea-spoon-: grains of the solid hydrate introduced into 
ful of cach of the solutions is poured into a the cavity of the tooth upon the point of a 
lass of water, which is then employed as;quill speedily dissolves there; and in the 
described above. course of a few minutes, during which a not 
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unpleasant warm sensation is experienced, 
the pain is either deadened, or, more often, 
effectually allayed. A] second or third ap- 
plication may be resorted to if necessary. 
(Brit. Med. Journ.) 

5870. To Cure Toothache. To 1 drachm 
flexible collodion add 2 drachins carbolie acid. 
A gelatinous mass is precipitated, a small 
portion of which Inserted into the cavity of 
wn aching tooth invariably gives immediate 
relief, 

5871. Chlorate of Potassa as a Cure 
for Toothache. According to the experi- 
ence of eminent dentists, chlorate of potassa 
affords quick rehefin toothache. If the hol- 
low tooth is in the lower jaw, a sinall crystal 
of this salt may be put in the cavity; but 
perhaps itis more advisable to use a solution 
of L part of the potassa in 20 of water. 


5872. Paste for Toothache. 


morphia, 5 grains; triturate until reduced to 
fine powder, then add, finest honey, 3 
drachms; oil of cloves (or of cajeput), 20 
drops; concentrated tincture of pellitory, 


Take of 
reot-bark of pellitory, TP drachms; muriate of 
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|The compound that results from the combi- 
nation of the ingredients almost exactly re- 
ssembles the natural earthy matter of the 
‘teeth, and js, therefore, unobjectionable. Its 
color closely resembles, and will soon become 
that of the teeth to which it is applied, pre- 
vided they possess ordinary whiteness. To 
‘cause If at once to imitate the color of the 
teeth, the mixture may be rendered slightly 
erey by adding to ita mere trace of carbon. 
This may be done by holding the pestle, used 
to mix the powders, over the flame of a can- 
dlo or damp, for an instant. A faint yellow- 
‘ish shade may be given to it by a trace of 
) sulphuret of cadmium ora little yellow ochre ; 
sand a faint shade of red or flesh-color by a 
| trace of jeweler’s rouge or peroxide of iron, or 
a very little light-red (burnt yellow-ochre). 
| This stopping, from its composition and other 
qualities, is, perhaps, superior to all others ; 
but, except in the case of hollow teeth, its 
use requires some degree of skill and expert- 
ness, Which is, however, readily acquired. 
5880. Gutta-Percha Stopping for 
Teeth. This is pure, uncolored, native 


a suflicient quantity to form the whole into a 


gutta-percha. A small piece is softened in 
sinooth paste. Very effective. 


‘hot water, and at once applied. It answers 
5873. Cure for Toothache. Take! well for filling hollow teeth with central 
equal parts of burnt alum and salt. Saturate ; cavities, and is efficient and durable. 
& piece of cotton, cover with the mixture, and| 6881. White Gutta-Percha. The 
put in the tooth. © Or saturate a small bit of! Journal of Applicd Chemistry gives the fol- 
clean cotton wool with a strong solution of lowing method of preparing this, for dentists’ 
ammonia, and apply it immediately to the! use and for other purposes. 4 ounces of pure 
affected tooth. | Limediate relief will be ex-! gutta-percha are digested with 5 pounds of 
perienced, imethyl-echloroform until the solution is thin 
5874. Perry’s Essence for the Tooth-! enouch to pass through filtering paper. It is 
ache. A concentrated tincture of pellitory | then filtered (an additional pound of chlore- 
made with about equal parts of ether and) form will facilitate this), and should then be 
rectified spirit largely charged with camphor, clear and nearly colorless, Alcohol is now 
Though a nostrum, it is an excellent prepara- | added in suflicient. quantity to precipitate the 


tion, (See No, 4932.) wutta-percha in & voluminous white mass, 
5875. Pieste’s Toothache Essence. | which is washed with aleohol, pressed in a 


This is laudanum mixed with about twice its!) cloth, and dried in theair, It must finally be 
volume of liquor of ammonia specific gravity; boiled in water ina porcelain vessel for half 
60, Applied on lint, ike other toothache an hour, and, while still hot, rolled into sticks. 
drops, it orten rapidly relieves the pain. The chloroform can be separated from the 
5876. Cottereau’s Odontalgic Es-! alcohol by adding witer, and the aleohol 
sence, <A nearly saturated ethereal solu- | recovered by distilhution. (See No. 1725.) 
tion of camphor, mixed with 4); toy its vol-| 5882. How to Fill or Plug Teeth. 
ume of liquor of ammonia (specific gravity) One of the most Important points to attend 
880 to RRQ). A very useful preparation. | to in filling or stopping teeth, is that each 
5877. To Kill the Nerve of a Hollow teeth must be thoroughly cleaned out, and 
Tooth. Take $ drachm white oxide of ar-: wiped perfectly dry, before inserting or ap- 
senies L drach sulphate of morphia; mix! plying the cement, of whatever kind it be. 
with a little creosote, and apply to the cavity) Without careful attention to this matter, the 
of the tooth, previously cleansed, cement will not adhere, or will soon) become 
5878. Tooth Cements. These are pre- | loose, and drop ont. or off, and the operation 
yarations for filling up cavities, cracks, &e., | prove a failure. When a defective tooth is 
in defective teeth, the object being either to. conveniently sitnated it may often be stepped 
restore or preserve them, or to cure or pre-| by the party himself, by the exercise of a 
vent toothache, (See Nos, 8549, &e.) j little skill and care, particularly if it be a hel- 
5879. Diamond Tooth Cement. | low one with a ene defined central cavity. 
Take of anhydrous phosphoric acid in fine; When the reverse is the case, it is generally 
powder, 120 grains; pure caustic lime, fresh | necessary that the operator should be a see- 
burnt, and in fine powder, E38 grains; mix!ond party. A hollow tooth with a central 
them rapidly, by trituration, ina porcelain or, and nearly circular hole in it may. in general, 
wedgwood-ware mortar, and apply the pow-! be effectively filled. with a plug of dry soft 
der, in the dry state, as quickly as possible, 'wood, or of bone or ivory. If the hole be 
ax it soon becomes moist. The powder, alter, not round, it may be made so. Such stop- 
being well pressed in the crack or cavity of pme will often last for years. 
the tooth, is smoothed off with the finger’ 5883. To Remove Tattoo Marks from 
moistened with a drop of water, Tt seon ac-, the Skin. Inquiry is trequentiy made for 
quires great hardness. is white, very durable, methods for the suceessftl removal of tattoo 
und dees not become discolored by age. marks in the skin. While these are generally 
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asserted to be indelible, if produced by the 
insertion of sane carbonaceous matter, a cor- 
respondent of the Chemical News says that 
the marks disappeared by being first well 
rebbed with a salve of pure acetic acid and 
lard, then with a solution of potash, and 
finally with hydrochloric acid. 

5884. To Remove Freckles. If the 
exact cause of freckles were known, a remedy 
for them might be found. A chemist in Mo- 
ravia, observing the bleaching effect of mer-' 
eurial preparations, inferred that the growth | 
of a local parasitical fungus was the cause of} 
the discoloration of the skin, which extended 
and ripened its spores in the warmer season. 
Knowmg that sulpho-earbolate of zine is a 
deadly enemy to all parasitic vegetation (it- 
self not being otherwise injurious), he applied 
this salt for the purpose of removing the 
freckles. The compound consists of 2 parts 
of sulpho-carbolate of zine, 25 parts of dis- 
tilled glycerine, 25 parts of rose-water, and 5 
parts of scented alcohol, and is to be applied 
twice daily for from half an hour to an hour, 
then washed off with cold water. Protection 
against the sun by veiling and other means is 
recommended, and in addition, for persons of 
pale complexion, some mild preparation of 
Iron. 

5885. To Remove Liver-spots. These 
are well-defined, brownish blotches on the 
skin, and generally appear on the forehead. 
Notwithstanding their name, they do not 
always proceed from the liver alone, but usu- 
ally from some derangement or unhealthy 
state of the internal organs. In the first 
place, the general health must be thoroughly , 
cared for, in order to have a fair prospect of) 
success in any external local application. A 
pomade composed of 20 grains of sulphate of: 
azine and L ounce elder-flower ointment should 
be applied over-night to the spot, entirely 
within its limits, and not on the surrounding 
skin. In the morning wash it off with white 
castile soap and water, and bathe it repeated- 
ly during the day with a Jetion composed of 
30 grains citric acid and ¢ pint infusion of 
roses. The spots should viclit to this treat- 
ment in about 2 weeks, and their recurrence 
may be prevented by a regular use of borax 
and glycerine lotion. (See. No, 4839.) . 

5886. To Remove Birth-marks. Mix 
together, with frequent agitation, L part pure 
carbonate of potash, 4 parts rose-water, 2 
parts Hoffmann’s Life Balsam (sce No. 5122), 
and 2 parts distilled water. Apply to the 
mark twice a day, shaking the bottle well 
before using. (Hager.) (See No. 5™26.) 

5887. To Disguise the Taste of Med- 
icines, Instead of attempting to flavor the , 
medicine, or to remove the disagreeable taste 
from the mouth after taking the medicine, it 
is far more efficacious to prepare the mouth 
beforehand with some strong aromatic tlavor, 
such as orange or lemon peel, or eachou aro- 
Inatise, (Sce No, 13386.) In preparing the 
mouth for bitters, liquorice is the only sweet 
that should be used, all others creating a pe- 
cultarly disagreeable componnd taste. 

5888. To Disguise the Taste of Cas-. 
tor Oil. Castor or cod-liver oil may be taken 
with porter by pouring a little in the bottom 
of the glass, and then a little on top of the’ 
vil, but the best method of covering the nau- ; 
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seous flavor is to put a table-spoonful of 
strained orange-juice in a wine-glass, pour 
the castor oil into the centre of the juice, aud 
then squeeze a few drops of lemon-juice upop 
the top of tho oil, and rub some of the juice 
on the edge of the glass. 

5889, French Method of Administer. 
ing Castor Oil to Children. Pour the oil 
into a pan over a moderate fire; break an egg 
into it, and stir up; when it is done, add'a 
little salt or sugar, or some currant jelly. 
The sick child will eat it agreeably, and never 
discover the disguise, 

5890. To Destroy the Taste uf Cas- 
tor Oil. <A good way is to heat the castor 
vil with the white of an egg until both are 
thoroughly mixed. 

5891. To Disguise the Taste of Epsom 
Salts. Peppermint water almost prevents 
the nauseous taste of Epsom salts; a strong 
solution of extract of liquorice covers the 
disagreeable taste of aloes; milk, that of 
Peruvian bark ; and cloves, that of senna. 

5892, Agreeable Mode of Taking 
Senna. Dr. Linthner says that senna leaves 
(1 or 2 drachms to 1 or 2 cups of water) 
should be allowed to infuse all night in cold 
water. With the strained tufusion coffee is 
prepared next morning, as if with water; and 
an aperient which does not taste of senna, 
and does not cause griping, is thus produced. 

5893. Restoration of Persons Appa- 
rently Dead from Drowning. The follow-_ 
ing rules for the restoration of persons appa- 
rently dead from drowning, are given by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Howard, of this city, and 
sanctioned by the Metropolitan Board of 
Health of the City of New York. 

I. Unless in danger of freezing, never move 
the patient from the spot where first. rescued, 
nor allow bystanders to sereen off the fresh 
air, but instantly wipe clean the mouth and 
nostrils, rip and remove all clothing to a little 
below the waist, rapidly rub and dry the 
exposed part, and give two quick, smarting 
slaps on the stomach with your open hand. 
If this does not succeed immediately, proceed 
according to the following rules to perform 
artificial breathing: 

II. Turn the patient on his face, a large 
bundle of tightly rolled clothing being placed 
beneath his stomach, and press heavily overit 
upon the spine for half a minute. 

ILI. Torn the patient quickly again on his 
back; the roll of clothing being so placed 
beneath it as to make the short ribs bulge 
prominently forward, and raise them a little 
higher than the level of the mouth. Let 
some bystander hold the tip of the tongue out 
of one corner of the mouth with a dry hand- 
kerchief, and hold both hands of the patient 
together, the arms being stretched forcibly 
back above the head, 

IV. Kneel astride the patieut’s hips, and 
with your hands resting on his” stomach, 
spread out your fingers so that you can grasp 
the waist about the short ribs. Now throw 
all your weight steadily forward upon your 
hands, while you at the same time squeeze 
the ribs deeply, as if vou wished to foree 
everything in the chest upwards out of the 
mouth. Continue this while you ean slowly 
count—one—two—three; then suddenly let 
go, with a final push, which springs you back 
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to your first kneeling position. Remain erect|be done quickly, The instant a person is 
upon your knees while you can count—one— ; known to have swallowed poisam by design or 
two; then throw your weight forward again | accident, give water to drink, cold or warm, 


as before, repeating the entire motions—at 
first about 4 or 5 times a minute, increasing 
the rate gradually to about 15 times a minnte, 
and continuing with the same regularity of 
time and motion as is observed in the natural 
breathing which you are imitating. 

V. Continue this treatment, though appa- 
rently unsuccessful, for 2 hours, until the pa- 
tient begins to breathe; and for a while after 
this, help him by well-timed pressure to 
deepen his first gasps into full, deep breaths; 
while the friction of the limbs, which should, 
if possible, have been kept up during the 
entire process, is now further increased. 

VI. As soon as the breathing has become 
perfectly natural, strip the patient rapidly and 
completely. Wrap him in blankets only. 
Put him in bed in a room comfortably warm, 
but with a free circulation of fresh air, and, 
except for the administration of internal treat- 
ment, let him have perfect rest. Give him a 
little hot brandy and water, or other stimu- 
lant at hand, every 10 or 15 minutes for the 
first hour, and as often thereafter as may 
seem expedient. 

5894. Abstinence as a Cure for Dis- 
ease. Disease may often be cured by absti- 
nence from all food, especially if the disorders 
have been produced by luxurious living and 
repletion. The latter overtaxes nature, and 
it rebels against such treatment. Indigestion, 
giddiness, headache, mental depression, &c., 
are often the effects of greediness in meat and 
drink. Omitting one, two, or three meals, 
allows the system to rest, to regain strength, 
and allows the clogged organs to dispose of 
their burdens. The practice of drug-taking 
to cleanse the stomach, though it may give 
the needed relief, always weakens the system, 
while abstinence often secures the same result, 
and yet does no injury. 

5895. Antidotes for Poison. It need 
hardly be said that medical assistance must 
be sent for at once; but, meanwhile, as it is 
of the greatest Importance to administer some 
aid as soon as possible, the subjoined direc- 
tious may be followed. When any poisonous 
or other hurtful thing has been swallowed, 
take instantly half a glass of water—cold, not 
hot—put into it a heaping tea-spoonful of salt, 
and another of ground mustard; stir it rapidly 
3 or 4 times; if there is no salt at hand, use 
mustard alone; catch the patient by the nose 
and toss it down. The reason for using cold 
water is that, in the hurry, the water may be 
hotter than thought for, and may seald the 
throat, causing eventnal, if not Instant death, 
The salt and mustard make the speediest 
emetic known, and are almost everywhere to 
be had in amoment. It brings up the con- 
tents of the stomach more or less complete- 
ly. And for fear that some remnant may be 


left, administer a cupful of strong coffee, and | 


then the white of 2 or 3 raw eggs, either first, 
as may be the quickest had, because these are 
two domestic articles which are found in 
every house, and mullify the effects of a 
greater number of virulent poisons than per- 
haps any other articles known,  (Hall/.) 
5896. Treatment in Cases of Poison- 
tag. Dr. Hull says: Whatever is dune must 


; milk may be used with great success. 


as fast as possible, a gallon or more at a time, 
and, as fast as vomited, drink more; tepid wa- 
ter is best, as it opens the pores of the skin 
and promotes vomiting, and thus gives the 
speediest cure to the poisonous article. If 
pains begin to be felt in the bowels, it shows 
that part at least of the poison has passed 
downwards; then large and repeated injec- 
tions of tepid water should be given, the 
object in both cases being to dilute the poison 
as quickly and as largely as possible. Do not 
wait for warm water—take that which is 
nearest at hand, cold or warm, for every 
second of time saved is of immense import- 
ance; at the same time send instantly fora 
physician, and as soon as he comes turn the 
case Into his hands, telling him what you have 
done. This simple fact cannot be too- widel 
published; it is not meant to say that drink- 
Ing a gallon or two of simple water will cure 
every caso of poisoning; but it will cure many, 
and benefits all by its rapidly diluting quality. 
‘(Journal of Health.) A short summary ot 
the antidotes resorted to in reference to partic- 
ular poisons is given below. They should, of 
course, be administered as speedily as possible. 

5897. Antidotes for Acid Poisons. 
Hydrochloric acid; nitric acid; oxalic acid 
; (often mistaken for Epsom salts); acetic acid. 
or this form of poison, give quickly large 
draughts of chalk, whiting, magnesia, or soa 
and water, about as thick as cream; follow 
~by albuminous diluents, such as milk, and 
white of egg nixed with water. Or, if these 
cannot be procured at once, warm water; 
and promote vomiting by the emetic .recom-. 
mended in No, 5899, 

5898. Antidotes for Arsenic. The 
first endeavor, in cases of poisoning by arsenic, 
should be to remove, if possible, the poison 
from the stomach; for this purpose stron 
emetics or the stomach-pump should be had 
recourse to, after which the hydrated peroxide 
of iron in a dose thirty times greater than that 
of the poison may be administered. (See No. 
4155.) 

5899. Antidotes for Baryta in all its 
Forms, sulphate of magnesia (Epsom 
xalts), sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salts), or 
any alkaline or earthy sulphate. 

5900. Antidotes for Antimony, or 
Tartar Emetic. Administer large doses of 
warm water toinduce vomiting (see No. 5896); 
give the powder of Peruvian bark, and, as 
soon as it can be prepared, the infusion of 
bark, which decomposes the tartar emetic. 

5901. Antidotes for Alkalies, 
Potash, Ammonia, &c. Vinegar an 
lemou-juice are the best antidotes for potash, 
and all other alkaline poisons. A glassfal of 
water, mixed with a table-spoonful of vinegar 
or lemon-juice, should ‘be given frequently; 
and in defect of these, simple water, in such 
“quantities as to cause vomiting. Emetics, 
cand other irritating means, are to be avoided. 
Olive oil may also be administered. 

5902. Antidotes for Corrosive Sub- 
limate, or Calomel. The white of eggs 
‘heaten up with cold water is the best antidote 
for these. Lf eges are not at once to be had, 
Wann 
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water should be given afterwards, to induce | 5918. Antidotes for Carbonic Acid 
vomiting, also free purging in most instances.'Gas, When asphyxia from the inhalation of 

5903. Antidote for Corrosive Subli- carbonic acid gas occurs, the patient should 
mate. In case of poisoning by corrosive be immediately removed into the open air, 
sublimate, if a dose of the hydrated protosul-, and placed upon his back with the head 

huret of iron (sce No. 4149) be administered | slightly raised. Cold water should be dashed 
it instantly renders the poison innocuous. | over the body, hot water applied to the feet, 
This antidote is almost nseless unless taken and ammonia to the nostrils. Brandy and wa- 
within 15 or 20 minutes alter swallowing the ter, and other stimulants, may be adminis- 


ison. 
P5904. Antidotes for Verdigris 
Sulphate of Copper. 
the same as for corrosive snblimate, 


No. 5902.) 


5905. Antidotes for Nitrate of Silver. | 


Same as for corrosive sublimate (see No. 
5902), with copious draughts of warm water 
aud salt. (See No. 5895.) 

5906. Antidote for Phosphorus. 
Same as for corrosive sublimate. (See No. 
5902.) Phosphorus is the 
used In the manufacture of matches. 


5907. Antidote for Sulphate of Zinc. 


Solution of carbonate of soda; also cream, ' 


butter, and chalk, are good antidotes for sul- 
phate of zine (white vitriol). Give water 
after the antidotes. 

5908. Antidotes for Lead. Litharge, 


red lead, white lead, sugar of lead, and, 
In the first stage, or tho! 


Goulard’s extract. 
irritant form of injury, administer sulphate of 
magnesia, potash, or soda. 
soda is a good antidote, © When palsy super- 
venes, the regimen must be regulated care- 
fully. 

5909. Antidotes for Opium and its 
Preparations. Eimetics of the sulphate of 
zine, 4 drachm or 2 scruples; the stomach 
pump, or injections of tartar emetic, must be 
employed to bring away the poison. The 
patient should be constantly roused by drag- 
ging about the fleor, throwing cold water in 
the face, and giving ammonia, assafeetida, and 
strong coffee. 

5910. New Antidote for Opium. In 
a case of accidental poisoning by an overdose 
of morphia, the administration of 13 drops of 
Norwood’s tincture of green hellebore was 
followed by a complete cure. The narcotic 
had obtained such mastery over the unfortu- 
nate patient that the pupils of the eyes had 
contracted, and the jaws had to be forced 
open to give the medicine, which was mixed 
with 2 ounces of brandy, All appearance 
of poisonous effects had vanished in an hour, 

5911. Antidotes for Prussic Acid. 
Small quantities of annnonia water diluted 
with 10 or 12 parts of water; also the fumes 
inhaled. The joint administration of carbon- 
ate of potash and sulphate of iron, This has 
been lately very strongly recommended. 
Cold affusion should be adopted in all cases, 
and is almost of itself a certain cure, If em- 
ployed before the convulsive stage Is over: 
and it is often successiul even during the 
stage of insensibility and paralysis. Artificial 
respiration should also be attempted. Uw 
fortunately, the poisonous action of prussic¢ 
acid is so rapid that life is usually extinct 
before antidotes can be applied. (See No, 5913.) 

5912. Antidotes for Strychnia and 
Nux-vomica. Kvacuate the stomach with 
the stomach pump or emetics. (See No. 
O00.) No antidote is known. 


and 
Tho treatment is, 
(See 


‘coction of galls, 
Ua ie ingredient | 


tered, Friction on the surface of the body is 
also recommended. Ifthe patient has ceased 
to breathe, artificial respiration should be at- 
tempted. This may be done by pressing 
down the ribs, forcing up the diaphragm, 
and then suddenly withdrawing the pres- 
sure, (See No. 5893, Rule V.) 

5914. Antidotes for Poisonous Mush- 
rooms. The best antidote to poisonous 
mushrooms is tannin, or an infusion or de- 
A strong emetic should also 
be given to remove them from the stomach. 

5915. Antidote for Carbolic Acid. 
Dr. Crace Calvert stutes that the best anti- 
dote after the stomach pump is large doses of 
olive or almond oil, with a little castor oil. 
Oil is a solvent, and consequently a diluent 
of carbolic acid, and may be used to stop the 


corrosive effect of the acid when the action 


on the skin is too violent. Dr. Huseinann, of 
Gottingen, suggests, for counteracting its 
effects on the stomach, a new preparation 


The phosphate of, which he calls calearia saccharata (saccha- 
‘rate of lime), prepared by dissolving 16 


parts refined sugar in 40 parts water, and 
adding 5 parts slacked lime. Digest the mix- 
ture for 3 days, stir occasionally, filter, and 
evaporate to dryness. 

5916. Antidote for Poisoning by 
Chlorine. Chlorine gas is an_ irritative 
poison, and the best antidotes are said to be 
ammoniacal gas, or the vapor of warm water, 
of wine, or of ether. The effects of chlorine 
have been known to pass off in the open air; 
leaving, in a certain instance, a violent cough, 
which disappeared in a few hours. 

5917. Hodgen’s Simple Stomach 
Pump. Attach 4 fect of india-rubber tubing 
to a stomach tube, fill both with water by 
simply dipping it in the liquid, end first, then 
compressing the elastic tube between the 
thumb and finger to keep the fluid from run- 
ning out, introduce the stomach tube down 
the throat of the patient, lower the outer end 
of the elastic tube, and the contents of the 
stomach pour out as readily as if from an open 
vessel, the rubber tube acting as a syphon. 
When the fluid ceases to flow, dip the outer 
end of the tube beneath the surface of the 
water, elevate the vessel containing it above 
the level of the patient’s mouth, and the stom- 
ach is soon filled; lower again the outer end 
of the tube and the stomach isemptied. This 
can, of course, be repeated as often as is ne- 
cessary. The advantages claimed for this 
simple contrivance are, that it is of speedy 
and easy application, has no valves to become 
obstrneted or deranged, and is far less expen- 
sive than a stomach pump. 

5918. Cure for Ulcers Caused by 
Cyanide of Potassium. This substance 1s 
used in eleetroplating and other arts, and 
sometimes oceasions ulcers on the hands. Pro- 
tosulphate of iron in fine powder, ground in 
raw jinseed oil, is recommended by a prac- 
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tical man, as the most effectual application 
for relieving the pain and healing the sores. 

5919. Treatment for Hydrophobia. 
First dose, 1 ounce elecampane root, boiled in 
1 pint milk until reduced to 4 pint. Second 
dose (to be taken 2 days after the first), 14 
ounces elecampane root .in 1 pint of milk, 
boiled as the first. Third dose, the same as 
the second (to be taken 2 days after); in all, 
3 doses, Mr. J. W. Woolston, a respectable 
citizen of Philadelphia, vouches for the above 
receipt. He says: “TI have known of its being 
tried in one caso, and no inconvenience has 
been felt. A friend of mine, of whom I 
obtained the receipt, knew of 20 instances 
where it was successfully given.” We give 
the above for what iv is worth, but we have 
no great faith in it. 

5920. Cure for Hydrophobia. Cut 
out completely the wounded part before the 
poison can be absorbed. It is recommended, 
in order to do this quickly and thoroughly, 
that a stick be whittled to a shape resembling 
a dog’s tooth, and insertedin the wound. This 
supports the part, and renders the cutting 
more easy and certain. This should be fol- 
lowed by cauterization, either by the use 
of a hot iron, or some strong caustie substance. 

5921. To Remove the Virus in Hy- 
drophobia. Suck the bitten part well, spit- 
ting out the fluid obtained from the wound; 
then apply some strong nitric acid, or lunar 
caustic, and bind the part up as tightly as the 
patient can bear it. Only one cauterization is 
needed. 

5922. Youatt’s Cure for Hydrophobia. 
Youatt (the great horse doctor) says he has 
been bitten eight or ten times and always 
cured himself by rubbing nitrate of silver in 
the wound. It should be applied as soon 
after the accident as may be. In 6 weeks the 
virus is disseminated through the system and 
then hope is gone. 

5923. Preventive of Hydrophobia. 
The production of profuse perspiration is 
sometimes of great use in peeenaNs the bad 
effects of a bite, so it should be tried. 

5924. Bibron’s Antidote to the Poison 
of the Rattlesnake. I[odide of potassium, 4 
grains; Corrosive sublimate, 2 grains; bromine, 
5 drachms. 10 drops of this mixture, diluted 
with 1 or 2 table-spoonfuls of brandy, wine, 
or whiskey, constitute a dose, to be repeated 
if necessary. It must be kept in glass-stop- 

ered phials, well secured, as the air will af- 
ect it. The salts may, in case of emergency, 
be first dissolved in a little water, before add- 
ing the bromine, as this dissolves them very 
slowly, This is a valuable remedy. Dr. 


Hammond, in speaking of the remedy, says| 


that during arecent expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, he had frequent opportunities to 
test its eficiency. The results were satisfac- 
tory, and he thinks that, when taken in time, it 
may be entirely depended upon In the poison- 
ous wounds of the rattlesnake. 

5925. To Extract the Poison from a 
Rattlesnake Bite. 
efBcient means of counteracting the absorp- 
tion of the poison is suction, and this is most 


effectually done by exhausting @ cupping: | 


glass over the wound. The cupping-glass 
must be applied as soon after the injury as 
possible, and kept exhausted until all danger 


i a 
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has passed. It has been proved that the bites 
of vipers, both on man and animals, were ren- 
fered entirely harmless by the application of 
these glasses. 

5926, Cure for Snake Bites. As many 
as 8000 persons die annually in British India 
and Burmah, from the effects of snake bites. 
The Inspector of Police to the Bengal Govern- 
inent reports that of 939 cases in which am- 
monia was freely administered, 702 victims 
have recovered, and in the cured instances, 
the remedy was not administered till about 34 
hours after the attack, on the average. Inthe 
fatal cases, the corresponding duration of time 
"5087. ‘To Cure th Stings of 

27. ToCure the Sti of Hornets, 
Wasps, Bees, and Spiders. Swelling may 
instantly be arrested by an application of 
equal parts common salt and bicarbonate of 
soda, dissolved in warm water, and well rub- 
bed in on the place bitten or stung. (See also 
No. 5929.) 

5928. Cure for Stings of Wasps, &c. 
Rub the part affected with a mixture of 1 part 
spirits of hartshorn and 2 parts olive oil. 

5929. To Cure the Bites of Insects. 
Dissolve 1 ounce borax in 1 pint water that 
has been boiled and allowed to cool. Instead 
of plain water, distilled rose-water, elder, or 
orange-flower water is more pleasant. The 
bites are to be dabbed with the solution as 
long as there is any irritation. For bees’ or 
Wasps’ stings the borax solution may be made 
of twice the above strength. 

5930. To Cure Poisoning by Poison 
Ivy, Oak, or Sumach. Bathe the poi- 
soned part thoroughly with hot water, without 
soap. When dry, paint the place liberally, 2 
to 4 times a day, with a feather dipped in 
strong tincture of lobelia. Avoid bringin 
the tincture in contact with any fresh ound 
or excoriation. : 

5931. Remedy for Poison Ivy, &c. 
Tn soine cases, where lobelia (see last receipt) 
does not sueceed quickly, an application, in a 
similar manner, of fluid extract of gelseminum 
sempervirens (yellow jessamine) will rarely 
fail to cure. Both of these are excellent 
remedies, generally acting like magic. 

5932. Remarks on Poison Ivy, &c. 
Poison ivy, &c., act very differently upon 
different people. Some people are entirely 
proof against its effects, and can, with im- 
punity, rub it on without any ill effect. 
Others are poisoned by simple contact with 
clothing that has touched it. This difference 
of susceptibility to the poison seems to apply 
equally to the remedies, as what will cure one 
person has little or no effect on another. 

5933. Applications for Poison Ivy. 
Various applications have been used for the 
same purpose; bathing the parts with a decoc- 
tion of hemlock boughs, or of oak leaves; or 
with a table-spoonful of copperas coupne® of 
iron) ina sinall tea-cupful of boiling water; 
or pulpting over with fresh hme-water; or 
rubbing wet salt on the poisoned part; or 


The most direct and! bathing the parts affected freely with spirit of 


nitre. If the blisters be broken, so as to 
allow the nitre to penetrate, more than a sin- 
gle application is rarely necessary. It will 
scarcely be possible to fail in finding, in one 
or other of the remedies here given, a means 
of cure suited to the party affected. 
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rT ables of Weights, Mea-|f $y _ Soi = 35810 = 573440 


sures, &C. The following tables loom 4 == 112 = 1,792 = 28672 

have been compiled for the purpose of aiding l= 28= 448= 7,168 
the reader to determine with facility, the l= 16 = 256 
relative values of different weights and mea- 1= 16 
sures; and to furnish in a convenient group 8/5986. Equivalents of Avoirdupois 
mass of valuable information that would in Troy Weight. 
otherwise have to be sought for in a number | Avoirdupois. ye. Oz. Dwt. Grains 
of volumes not easy of access. Most of the 1 Ton = 2922 2 13 8 
tables have been made expressly for this 1Cww = 146 1 6 16 
work, and all of them have been carefully 1 Qr. = 34 OO 6 16 
recalculated, revised, and corrected by a com- 1 Lb. = 1 2 11 16 
petent mathematician. 1 Oz. = 18 5% 

5935. Avoirdupois Weight is em- 1 Dr. = 1 3h 


Boye! for weighing all goods, except those/ 5987. Value of Avoirdupois Weight 


or which Troy or Apothecaries weight are in Apothecaries Measure. 
used. The ton is subdivided into hundred- IS JS mk . 
weights, quarters, pounds, ounces, and 1 pound = 15 2 . 53.3622 
drachms. (See No. 6031.) Some goods are lounce = 7 40.8351 
sold by the hundred-weight of 100 pounds,!§988. Value of Avoirdupois in 4 po 
fnatadd. of the hundred-weight (cwt.) of 112 thecaries Weight. 
pounds; a ton composed of 20 hundreds Avoirdupois. Apothecaries. 
would then contain only 2000 pound The Ib 3 3 2D Gr. 
pound avoirdupois consists of 7000 Troy lpound =I 2 4 2 0 
ins. The drachm avoirdupois is therefore lounce = 7 0 173 
5734375 Troy grains. The standard avoirdu- 1 drachm = 1 744 


pois pound of the United States is the weight! In the new British Pharmacopcia the weights 
of 27.7015 cubic inches of distilled water, at| are expressed in poands, ounces, and grains 
39.83° Fahr., the barometer being at 30 inches. | avoirdupois. (See No. 6031.) 


59389. Decimal Equivalents of lbs., qrs., and cwt. 
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5940. Decimal Equivalents of Pounds and Ounces. 


6250 | 
.09375 


Oz. Ib. | | OZ. Ib. OZ. lb. OZ. 
, | 015625 || 3 | .1875 64 | .40625 || 10 | 
4 | 03125 || 3§ | .21875 || 7 | 14375 103 
a | 046875 |) 4 | .25 7h | 46875 11 
1 | 10625 44 | 28125 | 8 | 35 ait 
1} | 00375 | 3125 «|! 84 | 15312502 

. | 
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5941. Avoirdupois Weight Expressed 
in Grams. 

Avoirdupois. Grams. 

1 Ton = 1,015,938.84 = 1.016 Milliers 

1Cwt. = 50,796.94 = 5.080 Myriagrams 

1 Quarter = 12,699.23 = 1.270 Myriagrams 

1 Pound = 453.54 = 4.535 Hectograms 

1 Ounce = 28.34 = 2.834 Dekagrams 

1 Drachm = 1.77 


-§942. Troy oe used by jewelers 
for weighing gold, silver, platina, and all 
precious stones except the diamond; and is 
the weight adopted by the mint. The pound 
Troy ccntains 5.760 grains. 


Pound. Ounces. Pennyweights. Grains. 
1 = 12 = 20 = = 5760 
1 = 2 = 480 

1 = 24 

1 


5943. Diamond Weight. Diamonds 
are weighed by a separate method ; the carat, 
equivalent to 3.2 grains Troy, is thus subdi- 
vided. 

Carat. Grains. Parts. Troy G 
1 => 4 = 16 3. 
1 = 8 


1 2 
5944. Troy Weight Compared with 
Avoirdupois. 


1 Pound 
1 Ounce 
1 Dwt. 0. 
5945. Equivalents of Troy in Apothe- 
caries Weight. 
Apothecaries. 


— 4 


Troy. 
Gr. 
1 Pound 0 
1 Ounce 

1 Dvt. 

1 Grain 
5946. Troy Weight 
Grams 


= 1 


1 
Expressed in 


Troy. 
1 Pound 
1 Ounce 
1 Dwt. 1.555 
1 Grain .0648, or 6.48 Centigrams. 
947. Approximate Values of Troy 
in Metrical Weight. 


Weight. 
1 kilogramme, 
3, kilog. —= 500 grama, 
125 grama, 
32 grams, 
4 yvrams, 
1 gram, 
143 gr'na = 1 decigram. 

5948. Assayer’s Gold Weights. The 
richness or purity of gold is) expressed in 
carats, Pure gold is spoken of as containing 
24 carats, of 12 grains each; and any sample 
containing 12, 18, 22, or any other number of 
parts of pure gold, in 24 parts, is said to be of 
so many carats fine. In the process of assay- 
ing gold, the real quantity taken is very 
small, generally 6 or 12 grains; and this is 
termed the “assay pound.” It is nominally 
subdivided into 24 carats, and each carat into 
4 assay grains, and each grain into quarters. 
When the assay pound is only 6 grains, the 

uarter of the assay grain will only weigh the 


——. 
— 


Grams. 
373.202, or 3.732 Hectograms 
31.100, or 3.110 Dekagrams 


1 dr’m. 
15 grains 


HN WU 


Hn na 


of'a grain; hence the most accurate system 
weighing must be adopted. 


.| division 
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5949. Assayer’s Silver Weights. The 
richness or purity of silver is either expressed 
in pennyweights or yxy. In the first 
case, it is supposed that the mass of silver to 
be examined consists of 12 equal parts, called 
pennyweights; so that if an ingot weighs an 
ounce, each of the parts will be 4's of an 
ounce. Hence, if the mass of silver be pure, 
it is called silver of 12 pennyweights; if it 
contain yy of its weight of alloy, it is called 
silver of 11 pennyweights; if 7% of its 
weight be alloy, it is called silver of 10 penny- 
weights; and so on in proportion for other 

ualities. It must be observed here, that 
the assayers give the name pennyweight to a 
weight equal to 24 real grains, which must 
not be confounded with their ideal weights. 
The assayer’s grains are called fine grains. 
An ingot of fine silver, or silver of 12 penny- 
weights, contains, then, 288 fine grains; if 
this ingot contain yt, of alloy, it is said 
to be silver of 11 pennyweights and 23 grains; 
if it contain yt, of alloy, it is said to be 
11 pennyweights, 20 grains, &c. The purity 
of silver is now more frequently expressed in 
tien, Which admits of greater accuracy. 


5950. Table for Converting Troy into 
Avoirdupois Weight. 

Troy Avoirdupois Troy Avotrdupols 
Ounces Ounces, Graina. Ounces, Ounces. Gralbus. 
1 = = 7F% 297 
2 = 2 8 8 = 8 340 
3 = 3 127% 9 = 9 3e24 
4 = 4 170 100 = 10 425 
5 = 5 212% ll = 12 30 
6 = 6 25 12 = 13 723 
175 Troy ounces are equal to 192 avoirdupois. 
Troy. Avoirdupo Troy. Avoirdupois. 
tb th Oz. Gr. ib Oz. Gr. 
1 = 013 72% 18 = 14 12 430 
2 = 110 145 19 = 1510 65 
3 = 2 7 2173 20 = 16 7 1374 
4 = 3 4 290 30 = 24 10 425 
5 = 4 1 362} 40 = 32 14 275 
6 = 4 14 435 50 = 41 2 125 
7 = 512 70 60 = 49 5 4124 
8 = 6 9 1424 70 = 57 9 2624 
9 = 7 6 215 80 = 65 13 1123 
10 = 8 3 2&7% 90 = 74 0 400 
1l = 9 O 360 100 = 8&2 4 250 
12 = 9 13 4324 175 = 144 0 O 
13 = 1011 674 200 = 164 9 624 
14 = 11 8 140 300 = 246 1u 312} 
15 = 12 5 2125 400 = 329 2 125 
16 = 13 2 2x5 500 = 411 6 375 
17 = 13 15 3573 1000 = 822 13 3124 
5951. <Apothecaries Weight is a sub- 


of the Troy pound into ounces, 
drachmes, scruples, and grains. It is used in 
compounding medicines, and is the officinal 
standard of the U. S. Pharmacop@ia. 


S 3) Gre. 
l= R=: ® = = 5760 
1 => 8 = 24 = 480 
1 = 3 = 60 
i= 20 
1 
5952. Apothecaries hi Sa Compared 
with Avoirdupois Weight. 
Apvothecaries. Avoirdupois. 
Oz. Dr. 
1 Pound = 13 2.65 
1 Ounce = 1 1.55 
1 Drachm = 2.19 
1 Scruple = 0.73 


TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ETC, 


5953. Apothecaries Weight Compared 


with Troy Weight. 
Apothecaries. Troy. 

Lb. Oz. Dwt. Gr. 
1 Pound = 1 0 0 0 
1 Ounce = 1 0 0 
1 Drachmn = 2 12 
1 Scruple = 20 

5954. Value of Apothecaries Weight 


Weight S% f3 om 

1 Pound = 12 5 7.2238 
1 Ounce = l 0 25.6020 
1Drachm = 0 1 3.2002 
1Scruple = 0 0 21.0667 
1 Grain = 0- 0 1.0533 


6955. ae Weight Expressed 
in 


rams, 
1 Pound 3.732 Hectograms 


1 Ounce = 3.110 Dekagrams 

1 Drachm = 3.887 Grams 

1Scruple = £1296 « 

1 Grain = 6.4 Centigrams. 
5956. Apothecaries, or Wine Mea- 


sure, is the gallon of liquid measure divided 
into pints, fluid ounces, fluid drachms, and 
minims, The minim being equivalent to one 
drop of water. The symbols or abbreviations 
used in this table will, be found explained in 
No. 5964. In all the tables of comparison be- 
tween apothecaries measure and avoirdupois or 
other weights, the basis assumed is the weight 
of a cubic inch of water ata temperature of 
39.383° Fahr., the barometer being at 30 
inches, and is equivalent to 252.693 Troy 

rains. A grain measure is the capacity or 
Bulk of a grain of water weighed at its maxi- 
mum density; a grain measure of any fluid, 
therefore, weighs more or less than a grain, 
according as its specific gravity is greater or 
less than water at standard temperature. 


Con 3. O. I3 S3 Tk Cubic Inches. 
1 = 8 = 128 = 1024 = 
l= 146= 128 = 
i= 8 = 
i= 
5957. Graduated J 


Fluid Measures. Fluids 
are measured by means of 
glass vessels having a eee 
uated scale engraved on 
their sides. These aro of 
different capacities, to mea- 
sure 8 ounces, 2 ounces, 1 
ounce and 1 drachm re- 
spectively; the scale of 
each being graduated to re- 
present the aliquot parts 
of their respective capaci- 
ties. 


EREREREH 
mes time HOME, | ; 


( 


ra 


No. 1 represents 


an 8-ounce measure; the 
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figures on the left of the graduated scale de- 
note ounces, and those on the right, drachms; 
the first ounce being divided into quarters of 
2 drachms each. No. 2 is a 2-ounce measure, 
the first half-ounce being divided into 
drachms. Nos. 3 and 4 are 1 ounce and 1 
drachm measures respectively; the former is . 
aduated in drachms, the dest of which is 
ivided into halves; the latter is marked in 
divisions of 5 minims each. 


5958. Relative Value of U. 8. Apothe- 
caries and British Imperial Measure. 
(See No. 6031, ) 

U. 8. Imperis! Measure. 
Apothecarites 

Measure. Pinte. Floz. Fldr. Minime. 
1 Gallon — .83311 Imp. Galion, or,é6 13 2 22.86 
1Pint — 83311 “ int, or, 16 6 17.86 
1 Fl.Oz. — 104199 “ F1.Oz., or, 1 0 19.87 
1 Dr. = 1.04139“ Dr., or, 1 2.48 
1 Minim — 1.04130 ‘“ Minim, or, 1.04 


5959. Apothecaries Measure Expressed 


in Litres. 
1 Gallon = 3.78515 Litres. 
1 Pint = 4.73143 Decilitres 


1 Fluid ounce = 2.95715 Centilitres 

1 Fluid drachm ==  3,69644 Millilitres 

Minim ~~ .06160 « 
5960. Value of Apothecaries Measure 
in Avoirdupois Weight. 

1 Gal'on 8.332698 Pounds 

1 Pint 1.041587 Pounds 

1 Fluid Ounce = 1.041587 Ounces 
5961. Value of Apothecaries Measure 
in Troy Weight. 


— 


Apothecaries y Weight. 
easure. Lbs. Oz. Dwt. Grains. 
1 Gallon = 10 1 10 888 
1 Pint = 1 3 3 19.11 
1 Fluid Ounce = 18 23.69 
1 Fluid Drachm = 2 8.96 
1 Minim = 95 
5962, Value of Apothecaries Measure 
in Apothecaries Weight, 
Measure ib 33DGrains Grains 
1 Gallon = 10140 8.88 = 58328.886 
1 Pint “= 131111.11 = 7291.1107 
1 Fluid ounce = 7115.69 = 455.6944 
1 Fluid drachm = 216.96 = 56.9618 
1 Minim 9493 
5963. Miscellaneous Measures and 
their Equivalents. 
Tea-spoonful.......2. 2... about 1 fl. drachm. 
Dessert “ 22.22.2202... ane ae 
Table tO aid se eae yt 2 66 4 66 
Wine-glassful............. “2 fi. ounces 
Tea-cupful.........220... ea. tt 
Breakfast-cupfal...... 2... “ 8 as 
Tumblerful................ “ 8 at 
Thimbleful............0... “#1. drachm 
Pinch (of leaves and flowers) “1 dr. (Troy) 
Handful 66“ 66 66 
56964, §S and Abbreviations Used 
in Medical Prescriptions. 
iwies sc ROCIDO reese cagie wesc Satie! Take 
Sree AUG idiuwes Sa eeaweee covendes Of each 
| DPBS cociess we soedea kecicceeek Pound 
; sich Veen NGIBs crete dwead hu tes oeccaes Ounce 
raSeaesles Drachms.................. Drachm 
iO Perr Scrupulus........2......002. Scruple 
Cong...-Congius.................0000. Gallon 
O.......Octarius.......ccccececces cece Pi 
Pete saat Fluid Uncia............ Fluid Ounce 
Steams Fluid Drachma.......Fluid Drachm 
M...-..-Minimum................... Minim 
Chart....Chartula...........-20. Small paper 


Coch..... Cochlear. eeeoeoes ceuze eeeeee Spoonful 


516.- 


Collyr...Collyrium. 7. ..-.......... Eye-water 
Decot...Decuctum.............-..-Decouction 
Wei ayo PIAb ono os ses wetsenyisecoe<c Make 
Garg.....Gargarysma........ viecuaeieas Gargle 
Giiiccecc GLAU: sce kode ck xdeves aces Grain 
Gitscscx GiB sos k ecede eee tee secs Dro 

Haust... Haustus...............-4-- Drau ght 
Infuse. ccd Disa o.6cce sek cen cacwas Infusion 
Wicowieie MISCO sco we ohecwcs +oeseet esas Mix 
Mass...-Massa...... 2.02.0 eee ee eee ee Mass 
Mist MIStUTAsc sonst dosseessasue Mixture 
Pulv..... PUIWISsusskencswesescccues vrowder 
Q. S..-.- Quantum Sufficit.Sufficient Quantity 
Sisetereo i ie wwoueewee Dey tet eletnmae Write 
S.8..... Semis.... - Half 


af 2 years 
“6 
4 
7 
14 
20 (fj i 
Above 21 “ the full dose. 
66 63 66 : ‘6 
66 77 


3B 
«00 « | 


Dr. Young gives the following simple for- 
mula: For children under 12 years, the doses 
of most medicines must be diminished in the 
proportion of the age to the age increased by 
12. Thus, at 2 years, the dose will be + of 
that for an adult, viz: 


66 
66 


66 
66 


2 -+ 12>} 

Sex, aed Ula seete constitutional .trength, 
and the habits and idiosyncrasies of individ- 
uals, must be taken into account. Nor does 
the same rule apply to all medicines. Calo- 
mel, for instance, is generally borne better by 
children than by adults; while opium affects 
them more powerfully, and requires the dose 
to be diminished considerably below that in- 
dicated alove. 


5966. Liquid Measure. This is used 
for all liquids which are sold by measure. The 
United States Government standard gallon, 
adopted by the Treasury Department in 1832, 
has a capacity of 231 cubic inches, and con- 
tains 58,372.2 troy grains of distilled water, 


at 39.83° Fahr., the temperature of its max-, 


imum density. 


. Gal. Quarts. Pints. Gills. Cubic Inches. 
l= 4 > 8 = 32 = 231 
l= 2 = 8 = 57.75 
1 = 4 =) 28.875 
l = 7.2175 
A Rarrel - contains 314 gallons. 
A. Tierce . 42 me 
A Puncheen ‘2 tlerces, or 84 - 
A Hogshead ‘42 barrels, or 638 c 
A Pipe “2hogsheads, or 126“ 
A Tun 2 pipes, or 202“ 
5967. 


with Apothecaries Measure. The gallon 
and pint are the same in both measures, A 
liquid gill contains 4 fluid ounces, or 32 fluid 
drachms, or 1920 minis, 


Liquid Measure Compared Commodities. 


TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ETC. 


5968. Relative Value of U. 8. Liquid 


Measure in English Imperial Measure. 
U. Btates. Imperial. Pint. GilL 
1 Gallon = .83311 gal., or3 0 2.66 
1 Quart = .83311 qt., or 1 2.66 
1 Pint = .83311 pt., or 3.33 
-1 Gill = .83311 gill, or 0.23 
5969. Liquid Measure Expressed im 
Litres. 
1 Gallon = 3.785148 Litres 
1 Quart = 9.46287 Decilitres 
1 Pint = 4.73143 - 
1 Gill = 1.18286 cd 
5970. Measure. The Winchestet 


bushel, formerly used in England, contained 
2150.42 cubic inches; this was superseded in 
1826 by the Imperial bushel of 2218.192 
inches, or 80 pounds of distilled water at 62° 
Fahbr., and the barometer at 30 inches. In 
the United States, the Winchester bushel of 
2150.42 inches has been generally adopted, 
which holds 77.627413 pounds of distilled 
water at 39.83° Fahr., the temperature of its 
maximum density, and 30 inches barometric 
pressure. In New York the bushel is de- 
clared to contain 80 pounds distilled water at 
its maximum density, under the mean pres- 
sure of the atmosphere at the level of the 
sea. This would make the New York bushel 
contain 2216.128 cubic inches, somewhat less 
than the smineras bushel, owing to the differ- 
ent standard of temperature of the water. 
The “small measure” used in the markets 
should contain 2 quarts, or } peck, 


Capacity tn 
Quarter. Bushela, Pecks. Quarts, Pinta, Cuble Inches, 


ae SO = 32 =e 206 = 512 = 17203.36 
lowe 4=— 32 = 64 =— 2150.42 


lee 8s 16 = 537.605 
l= 2e= 67.200 
i= 33.600 
5971. Dry Measure ressed in Litres. 
1 Bushel = 30.23061 Litres 

1 Peek = 8.80915 

1 Quart = 1.10114 “ 

1 Pint = 00057 =f 
5972. Relative Value of United States 
Dry Measure and Imperial Dry Measure. 


Imperial 
Tnited States, Imperial. Bush. Pecka. Gals, Pinta 


1 Quarter = .96945 quarter, or 7 3 OO .36 
1 Bushel = .96945 bushel, or 


1Peck ==.96945 peck, — or 1 7.51 
1 Quart = .24236 gallon, or 1.94 
1Pint ==.96945 pint, or 7 


5973. Weight of a Barrel of Vario 
Articles, Some things which are suld b 
weight or measure are also sold by the Barrel, 
the quantity being different fur different arti- 
cles. The weights are here given. For rice, 
600 pounds. Flour, 196 pounds. Powder, 25 
pounds. Corn, as bought and sold in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, &c., 5 bushels of shelled 
corm. <As bought and sold at New Orleans, a 
flour-barrel full of ears. Potatoes, as sold in 
New York, a barrel contains 2} bushels. Pork, 
& barrel is 200 pounds, distinguished in quality 
by “clear,” “mess,” “prime.” A. barrel of 
beef is the same weight. 

5974. Weight of a Bushel of Various 
The term bushel is also ap- 


‘phed to a certain arbitrary weight varying 


with different articles. Wheat, beans, pota- 


toes, and clover seed, 60 pounds to the bushel, 
| Corn, rye, flax-seed, and onions, 56 pounds, 


TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ETC. 


Corn on the cob, 70 pounds. 
pounds. Barley, 48 pounds. 
ounds. Timothy seed, 45 pounds. 

_ beans, 46 pounds. Oats, 35 pounds. 
20 pounds. Blue grass seed, 14 pounds. 


5975. Lineal or Long Measure. The 
standard of linear measurements, by which 
all measures of capacity are also regulated, is 
derived from the length of a pendulum vibra- 
ting seconds ina vacuum. This, in the lati- 
tude of London, is equal to 39.1393 inches, 
and in the City Hall of New York, 39.1012 
incher. 

By scientific persons, parts of an inch are 
represented by a decimal fraction, but for me- 
chanical purposes the inch is divided into a 
half, quarters and eighths. 
Mile. Furlongs. Rods. Yarda. 


Hemp seed, 44 
Castor 
Bran, 


Feet. TInchea 
ra o>}e hd 


— = 320 = 1760 = 5220 = 

1= 40 = 2200 = 660 = 7920 
a 54 = 164 = 198 

l= 3 = 36 

1_o= 12 
5976. Long Measure Expressed in 

Metres 
Metres. 
1 Mile = 1609.30034 = 1.609 Kilometres 


1 Furlong = 201.16329 = 2.012 Hectometres 


1 Rod = 5.02908 = 5.029 Metres 

1Yard = 91438 = 9.144 Decimetres 
1 Foot = .30479 = 3.048 Decimetres 
lInch = .02539 = 2.539 Centimetres 


5977. Compara-| 5978. Value of 
tive Scale of Inches | Inches and Feet in 
in French Metres. | French Metres. 


Inches. Millimetres.| tnchos. 
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Buckwheat, 52! 5979. Decimal Equivalents of Fractional 


Parts of an Inch. 
Parts of | Parts of 

Decimals. av Inch. Decimals. an Inch 

U312s = S125 = 4h 

0620 = 4 06250 = | 

09375 = 09375 = 4} 

12500 = +¢ |: 4.62500 = § 

15625 = f 65625 = i 

18750 = fs .68750 = : 

21875 = 71875 = j 

225000 = H 75000 = 3 

28125 = 78128 = 

31250 = fi 81250 = 

34375 = 84375 = 

40625 = 33 .90625- = 3 

43750 = ¢ 93750 = 

46875 = 43 96875 = 

5980. Pendulum Measure. 6 points 
= ILline. 12 linea = 1 ineb. 

5981. Shoemakers’ Measures. No. 1 


is 44 inches iu length, and every succeeding 

number is ¢ inch. There are 28 divisions, in 

two series of numbers, viz.: from 1 to 13 and 

1 to 15. 

5982. uare or Superficial Measure. 
wet 


Acre. Roods. Frolcs. Yara, Jochea. 


1=4= 160 = 4,810 = 43,560 = 6,272,640 


1= 40 =1,210 = 10,390 = 1,56s,160 

l= dB3O¢= B2Y= 39,204 

‘ 9 = 1,296 

144 

5983.Square Measure in Square Metres. 
l Acre = 4046.66700 aq. metres == 40.46667 Ares 

1 Rood == 1011.66675 a == 10.11667 « 

1Pole == 25.29167 . == 25.29167 Centares 
1 Yard — ‘ “s == .83609 <s 

1 Foot = .09289 a == 9.289 Milliares 
lInch = -000645 “e = .0645 de 


5984. Government Land Measure. 
A Township—v6 sections, each a mile square. 
A Section—640 acres. A Quarter Section, 
half a mile square—160 acres. An Eighth 
Section, half a mile long, north and south, 
and a quarter of a mile wide—80 acres. A 
Sixteenth Section, a quarter of a mile square 
—40 acres. The Sections are all numbered 
one to thirty-six, commencing at the northeast 
corner, thus: 


The Sections are all divided in quarters, 
which are named by the cardinal points, as in 


section 1. 
same way. 


The quarters are divided in the 
*School Section. 


7 1.07292 | .15625 
+4|.07813 | .16146 


To use the above table—suppose it is re- 

uired to find what decimal of a foot is equiv- 
atont to 8 inches—look for the column headed 
8, and the figures at the top of that column 
.66666, is the decimal required. Again, to find 
the decimal of a foot equal tu 5% inches, look 
in the column under figure 5, run the hoger 
down that column until it is level with the 
4 (marked on the left side of the table); the 
figures .47916 give the decimal required. 

5986. To Find the Square Feet in 
Boards. Multiply the decimal in the table, 
corresponding to the width of the board, by 


the length of the board in feet. 


Breadth 
in Inches. 


Area of a Breadth 
Lineal Foot.|| in Inches. 


Example. To find the square feet in a 
board 144 feet Jong and 93 inches wide. 

The decimal in the table opposite 93 inches 
i 708 


7 
Multiply by 144 


30832 
7708 
3854 
Answer 11.1766 feet, 
Or about 11} feet. 


48958 | . 
'41146| .49479 | . 


TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ETC. . 
5985. Decimal Equivalents of the Divisions of a Foot. 


; 98437 
91146 | 99479 


5987. To Find the Square Surface or 


Area of a Circle. Square the radius (half 
the diameter), and multiply that by 3.14159 ; 
for small calculations 3} is nearly the same as 
3.14159. Thus, to find the area of a circle 
whose diameter is 8 feet: The radius is 4 
feet, this squared is 16; then 16 times 3.14159 
is 50.265 square feet. If the diameter is 8 
inches, the area would be 50.265 square inches. 
5988. Table Showing the Square 
Inches Contained in a Circle from Ten 
to Seventy-Three Inches in Diameter. 


~SSSASREBLSSSHRISHRS 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


The area may also be obtained by multiply- 
ing the square of the diameter by .7854. This 
method is deduced from the first one, and is 
founded on the fact that the square of any 
number is always 4 times as much as the 
square of half the number, In the first 


— 
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method tho radius or half diameter is to be 
squared, and multiplied by 3.14159; in the 
second, the whole diameter is squared, which 
will result in just 4 times as much as the 
sjuare of the radius; the multiplier must 
be therefore the fourth part of 3.14159, or 
1854. 

5989. To Find the Area of a Paral- 
lelogram or Square. ar d the length 
vf one side by the perpendicular height. 

5990. To Find the Area of a Tri- 
angle, Multiply the base by § the perpen- 
dicular height. Or, to find the area from three 
sides given, from the half sum of the three 
tides subtract each side separately; multiply 
the half sum and the three remainders to- 
gether, and the square root of the product 
will be the area. 

5991. To Find the Area of a Tra 
zoid, Multiply the sum of the two parallel 
sides by § the perpendicular height. 

5992. To Find the Area of a Sector 
of aCircle. Multiply tho radius of the cr | 
cle by 4 the arc of the sector. 

5993. To Findthe Area of a Segment! 
of a Circle. Find the area of a sector of a: 
circle having the same arc, and deduct the 
triangle formed between the two radii and the 
chord of the are. 

5994. Cloth Measure, used for measur- 
ing dry goods. 


Yard. Quarters. Nails. Inches, 
1 = 4 = 16 = 36 
1 = 2} 


The height of horses is measured by the 
“hand” of 4 inches. 

5995. Gunters Chain. This is the 
measure generally adopted in land surveying, 
is 22 yards in length, and contains 100 links, 
each link, consequently being 7.92 inches 
long. The length of the chain was fixed at 
22 vards, because a square whose side is 22 
yards (lt chain) contains exactly 4); acre; in 
other words, @ rectangular plot of ground 1 
chain in width and 10 chains in length con- 
tains an acre. 80 chains make 1 mile in 
length; and, consequently, a square mile 
contains 640 acres. For surveying and laying 
out plots and building lots, a chain of 50 feet, 
or one of 25 feet (the usual frontage of a lot) 
is usually employed by surveyors. 

5996. Cubic or Solid Measurement, 

Yard. Feet. Inches. 
1 27 46,656 
1 1,728 

5997. American Cord-Wood Measure. 
Timber is measured by the ton of £0 cubic 
feet of rounc, or 40 cubie feet of hewn tim- 
ber. Cord-wood is measured by the cord, 
which consists of a pile 8 lincal feet long and 
4 feet high; and, as the wood is reckoned to 
be 4 feet in length, contains 128 cubic feet. 
A stick of cord-wood should measure 4 feet 4 
inches from end to end, to compensate for the 
slope or bevil of the cut, and provide for an 
equivalent of 4 feet of solid wood. The con- 
tents of each lineal foot of the length of the 
pile is called a cord foot, and contains one- 
eighth part of a cord, or 15 eubie feet. A 
New York load of wood is one-third ef a 
cord. 

A shipping ton contains 42 cubic feet. 

Also, the cubic foot being considered unity, 


— 
— — 
—— 
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or 1, a cylinder 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot 
in length = .7854. 

A sphere 1 foot in diameter = .5236. 

A cone 1 foot in diameter at the base and 
1 foot in height = .2619. 
5998. Cubic Measure in Cubic Metres. 


1 Yard = 76450 Cubic Metres 
1 Foot = 28,31486 Cubic Decimetres 
1 Ineh = 16.38591 Cubic Centimetres 
5999. Table of Solid Feet reduced to 
Solid Inches. 
| Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. | Feet. Inches. 
2— 3456 30== 60420 68117504 
3 5184 36 = 62208 
4 6912 37 =: 63936 
5 8640 38 65664 
6 10368 39 =. 67392 
7 12096 40 69120 
8 13824 41 702848 
9 15552 42 72576 
10 17280 43 74304 
11 19008 44 76032 
12 20736 45 77760 
13 22464 46 79488 
14 24192 47 = 81216 
15 25920. 48 829044 
16 27648 49 84672 
17 29376 50 86400 
18 31104 51 = 88128 
19 32ea°2 52 89956 
20 34500 53 91584 
21 36288 54 93312 
22 38C16 55 95040 
23 39744 56 768 
24 41472 57 98496 
25 43200 58 100224 
26 44928 59 101952 
27° «= 46656 60 103680 
28 48384 61 105408 
29 50112 62 107136 
30 51840 63 108864 
31 53568 64 110592 
32 55296 65 112320 
33 «57 66 114048 
34 58752 67 115776 
6000. Measurement of Stone and 
Brick-Work. 


1 Perch, Masons’ or Quarrymen’s Measure. 
1C4 fect long 99 ‘ 

ie ; _ cubic fect. To be 
inches Hi _ } measured in wall. 

< soy 
' Ms ee o § — § 24.75 cubic feet. ‘To 
2 “hi gh. be measured in pile. 

1 cubic yard = 3 feet X3 feet X3 feet = 27 
cubic feet. The cubic yard has become the 
standard for all contract work of late years. 
Stone walls less than 16 inches thick count 
as if 16 inches thick to mason; over 16° ches 
thick, each inch additional is measured. 
Number of Bricks requirea in Walls for each 

Square Foot of Face of Wall. 

Thickneas of Wall, ‘Thickness of Wall. 


4 inches........ 7k | 24 inches.......- 46 

Ba eli hcer 15? 28. oF skeen cx 
2 « eh 182 ll. GU 
TO” ES ape cotane Ue dmb “Toot fee 674 
OU) o> eaten Ory lAs. §SO oh eas To 


Cubic yard = 600 bricks in wall. 

Perch (22 cubic feet) = 500 bricks in wall. 

To pave 1rq. yard on flat requires 41 bricks 
. 6 1 és edge “as 68 iz} 
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6001. To Find the Cubical Contents| the reason that many sticks of timber tapec 
of a Cylinder. Find the area of tho circular] suddenly, and others are unequal in diameter 
end, as directed In No. 5987, and then multi- | when the average is taken. 
ply the area by the length of the cylinder; 


the product will be the cubical content. The || Diameter i tootiona, poe Trout lone: 
same denomination of measurement must be ° TREES 
adhered to throughout the calculation, as, if 4. 0872 || «27.5 4.12 \ 
the diameter or area is in inches, the length ra 137 23. 4.28 | 
must be in inches. Thus-° to find the cubical 6. 196 28.5 4.43 
content of a cylinder 8 inches in diameter 7, 267 99 4.59 
and 3 feet long; we find in No. 5987 that the 75 31 99.5 4.75 
areca of a circle 8 inches in diameter is 50.265 8. 35 30. 4.91 
square inches; multiply this by 36 inches (3 8.5 39 30.5 5.07 
feet reduced to inches, the same denomination 9. ‘AA 81. 5.94 
as the given diameter), and the product is 9.5 49 31.5 5.4] | 
1809.54 cubic inches, or 1 foot, 81.54 cubic 10. 55 39. 5.58 
inches. 0.5 2.5 5.760 
6002. Table of Spherical Contents, : al ye ! = 5.94 
&c. This table shows the relative propor- 11.5 LD) 33 5 6.12 ! 
tions between the diameter, surface, and 12. 9 34. 6.31 
capacity (or cubical contents) of spheres. 12.5 85 34.5 6.49 
Diameters. Suriaces. Capacities. 13. 92 30. 6.68 
ee eee i ee 
| 1 3.141 O23 14. 1.07 36. 7.07 
2 12.567 4.188 14.5 1.15 36.5 7.27 

\ 3 22.274 14.137 15. 1.23 37. 7.47 
4 50.265 33.51 15.5 1.31 37.5 7.67 
HY 73.540 65.45 | 16. 1.40 38. 7.68 
10 314.159 523.6 I} 16.5 1.48 38.5 8.09 
15 706.9 1767.1 ‘| 17. 1.58 39. 8.30 | 
20 1256.6 4189. |} 17.5 1.67 39.5 8.51 | 
25 1963.5 8181. 18. 1.77 40. 8.73 
30 2327, 14137. ‘} 18.5 1.87 40.5 8.95 | 
40 nO26. 33510. 19. 1.97 41. 9.17 

ae ee en r ‘ 

6003. To Find the Cubical Contents|| 3?-° (a |e HA | 
of Spars or Other Round Timber. If|/ 50; 229 ve 10.555 | 
the spar or timber were the same thickness|| 9)” 940 |i 45, 11.044 
through its entire length, the diameter of all}! 9)’. bo. Ib ag 11541 | 
parts would be the same, and one measure- 99, 264 | 0 12.049 
ment would sufficc to obtain the correct 99'5 276 | 48 125 
diameter; its cubical contents could then be|| 3°” a39 (| 49 13.098 
found in the same way as for a cylinder; but 93.5 311 50 13.635 
this is hardly ever the case, as the thickness O41. 314 Bl 14.186 
or diameter Is different in every part. If the)) 94°. 3 O7 52 14-747 
spar tapers regularly from one end to the 5. 3. iL 53 15,390 
other, measure the diameter at each end, add || 255 3 Bf Bd 15,904 
the two measurements together, and divide | 26. 3.69 | oe i6. 499 
their sum by 2; this will give the average | 9,'. 363 | 5G 17-104 
diameter. A piece of timber of irregular | po 3.93 | ne 17.720 
thickness must be measured in portions, —*% = v ieee 


each portion extending as far as the tapering! 6004. panactly of Cubical Boxes. A 
is regular, and the contents of the different! box 1 foot and Linch each way, f. ¢e., mee pen 
portions added together to get the contents | breadth. and depth, will contain 1 standard 
of the whole. Having obtained the correct; bushel. 

diameter in inches, look for it in the next Feet. va Bushels. 


table, and opposite it, in the next column to 1 = 1 
the right, will be the contents in feet of 1 1 44 = 2 
foot of timber in length; multiply this by the 1 62 = 3 
length of the timber in feet, and the result 1 Bs = 4 
will be the contents of the whole. 1 10715 = 5) 

Thus, to find the contents of a 16-foot log 1 114 = 6 
whose average diameter is found to be 133 2 i = 7 
(that is, 13.5) inches, we find the figures on 2 2 = 8 
che next right band column in the table are 2 3 = 9 
99; this means that a log 1 foot long and 133 2 4 = 10 


Inches in diameter contains .99 or 4\\; of a} 6005. Capacity of Boxes of Different 
cubic foot, Multiply this .99 by 16, the; Dimensions, A box 4 feet 7 inches long, 
length of the log in feet, and we got 15.84, or] and 2 feet 4 inches in width, and 2 feet 4 
about 15% cubie feet, which i3 the contents of inches in depth, will contain 20 bushels. The 
the whole log, dimensions of a cylinder containing 1 United 

Abont 10) per cent. should) be deducted States standard bushel are 184 inches inside 
from the results given in the table when) diameter, and 8 inches deep. A box 24 inche 
toll is charged on rafts of spars or logs, for | by 16 inches square, and 23 inches deep will 
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contain a barrel, 5 bushels. 


A box 24/deep, will contain 1 gallon. 
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A box 4 inches 


inches by 16 inches square, and 14 inches deep, | by 4 inches square, aud 4.2 inches deep, will 


will contain a half barrel. 
by 11.2 inches square, and 8 inches deep, will 
contain Ll bushel. 


A box 12 inches by 11.2 ber any Log will Make. 


A box 24 inches contain 1 quart. 


6006. To Find the Amount of Lum- 
Find the length 


inches ee and 8 inches deep, will contain, of the log ia the left-hand column of the next 


+ bushe 


A box 8 inches by 84 inches! Table; then on the top of the page find the 


square, and 8 inches deep, will contain 1 peck. | diameter, and under the same will be found 
A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 4,2) the quantity of lumber the log will make; cal- 


inches deep, will contain 1 gallon. 


A box 7‘ culated for any length from 10 to 25 feet, and 


inches by 8 inches square, and 4.8 inches! for any diameter from 12 to 44 inches. 
Table Showing the Number of Feet of Inch-Board in a Log of Timber. 


- 5 Diameter in Inches. 
vhf 
ce | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 13 | 19 | 20 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 25 | a7 | 28 
10 AY; OL] 72) BI| 9I!| 116) 183 | 1601175 | 190 | 209 Qs eae 237 | 313 | 342 | 363 
11 54) 67) 79) 93] 109) 127 | 147) 155! 192 | 209 | 230 | 259 278 | 315 | 344 | 377 | 400 
12 99| 73] 83) 107) 119 | 139 | 150 | 120 | 210 | 228 | 251 | 283 | 303 | 344 | 375 | 411 | 436 
13 64{ 79) 93 | 116) 129 | 150 | 173 | 195 | 227 | 247 | 272 | 805 | 328 | 373 | 408 | 445 | 47: 
14 69} 85 | 100 | 125 | 139 | 152 | 187 | 210 | 245 | 266 | 292 | 330 | 353 | 401 | 439 | 479 | 509 
15 74| OL | 107 | 134 | 149 | 173 | 200 | 225 | 262 | 2X5 | 313 | 353 | 379 | 430 | 469 | 514 | 545 
16 79} 971114 | 142) 159 | 15 | 213 | 240 | 280 | 304 | 334 | 377 | 404 | 459 | 500 | 548 | 582 
17 84) 1083 | 122 | 151, 168 | 195 | 227 | 255 | 297 | 323 | 355 | 400 | 429 | 487 | 531 | 582 | 618 
18 &9 | 109} 129 | 160 173 | 203 | 240 | 270 | 315 | 342 | 376 | 424 | 454 | 516 | 562 | 616 | 654 
19 93 | 116 | 136 | 169 | 183 | 219 | 253 | 285 |.332 | 361 | 397 | 447 | 4R0 | 545 | 594 | 650 | 692 
20 | 98} 122] 143 | 178 | 193 | 232 | 257 | 300 | 350 | 380 | 418 | 470 | £05 | 573 | 625 | 684 | 728 
21 103 | 128 | 150 | 187 | 208 | 243 | 280 | 315 | 368 | 399 | 439 | 495 | 530 | 603 | 656 | 719 | 764 
22 108 | 134 | 157 | 196 | 218 | 255 | 293 | 330 | 385 | 418 | 460 | 518 | 555 | 631 | 688 | 753 | 800 
23 | 113 | 140 | 164 | 205 | 228 | 265 | 307 | 3.45 | 403 | 437 | 480 | 542 | 571 | 659 1719 | 787 | 837 
24 118) 146/172 | 214 | 233) 273 | 820 | 360 | 420 | 456 | 501 | 556 | GOS | R83 | 720 | 821 | 873 
B51 123 1S21179 | QVB_V4AR | 2x | 333.1375 | 438 | 475 | 522150 16301717 | 781 | 856 | 910 
8% | Diameter in Inches. 
a | 
$a! 20 | 30 | 31 | 32 | 33 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 | a1 | 42 43 | 44 
10] 3e1) 411) 444) 460) 490] 500) 547) 577] 644] 669] 700) 752] 795) 840) 872] 925 
IL} 419} 451] 4x8] 506) 539] 550) 602] 634] 708) 734! 770) 828) 874! 924] 959) 1017 
12] 457] 493) 532] 552] S5ek8) 600) 657) 692} 772] 801) 840] 903) 954 1007 1046/1110 
13) 495) 5384] 576] 598] 637] 650] 712) 750} 836] 868] 910} 978 | 1033) 1091) 113€ | 1203 
14| 533] 575] 622] 644] 636] 700] 766| 807} 901] 934] 9280 | 1053 }1113 1175/1222) 1295 
15] 571} 616) 666) 690) 735] 750) 821] 865] 965 | 1001 | 1050 | 1129 | 1192'1259 | 1309) 1388 | 
13} 609} 657] 710] 736] 784) 800) 876] 923) 1029 | 1068 | 1120 | 1204 | 1272: 1343 | 1396) 1480 | 
17| 647] G98) 755) 782) 833) 850) 931) 980 | 1094 | 1134 | 1190 | 1279 1351, 1427 | 1484 | 1573 | 
13/ 685; 739) 799} 828) B82) 900} 925 | 1038 | 115811201 | 1260 | 1354 (1431 15111571) 1665 
19) 723} 720} 843) 874) 931} 950 | 1040 | 1096 | 1222 | 1268 1} 1330 1930 ,1510 1595] 1658| 1758. 
20; ZOOL} S21) Bes} 920) 920) 1000 | 1095 | 1152 | 1287 | 1335 | 1400 | 1505 11590, 167911745) 1850 
21) 800} 863) 932] 966 | 1029 | 1050 | 115011210] 1351 | 1401 | 1470 | 1580 | 1669 | 1763 | 1833] 1943: 
92} 832} 904| 976! 1012 | 1078 | 1100 [1204 | 1268 | 1415 | 1468 | 1540 | 1655 | 1749) 1847 | 1920) 2035: 
23) 876) 945 /1021 | 1058 | 1127 | 1150 | 1259 | 13:22 | 1480 | 1535 | 1610 | 1730 | 1828 | 1931 | 2007 | 2128 
94) 914} 926! 1065/1104 1176 | 1200! 1314 | 1380 | 1544/1601 11620 1206 | 1908 2015 '2094 | 2220 
25 | 952) 1027 (1109) 1150 | 1225 | 1250 | 1369 1438 1608 1668 (1750) Last 1987 2099 |2182; 2313; 
6007. Weasure of Time. In the year 1522, the fact was observed by 
As Weeks. Dave. Hora, Minutes, Seconda, Pope Gregory ALL that, in consequence of 
L=4 = 28 = 672 = 40,320 = 2419200] this discrepancy not having been taken into 
1 = = 168 = 10,080 = 604,800 | account since the commencement of the Ju- 
1= 28> 1,440 = — 86,400 lian system (see No. 6064), the true time 
1= 60 = 3,600} exceeded the time as then reckoned by 10 
1= 60 days; and toeretore ordered the 11th of 
The year of 365 days is divided into 12| March to be accounted the 21st. The Pope’s 


calendar months, 7 of which have 31 days; 4 
have 30 days; and 1, February, 28 days. The 
solar year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
Ininutes, and 49 seconds; this excess over 


365 days, nearly 6 hours, or } day, is allowed | 


to accumnlate through each 4 years, and pro- 
vided for every fourth, or leap year, by adding 
1 day to February; but as this is adding a 
trifle too much, every 400 years one leap vear 
is omitted, and this oecurs when the year is 
divisible by 400 without remainder. 


edict was generally observed) by the nations 
subject to his authority, but the Protestant 
countries continued the use of the Julian 
reckoning. This gave rise to the two modes 
of computation still found in Europe, called 
the old style and new style. The latter was 
adopted in England in 1752, by making the 
Ist of September the L2th. 

Whenever the date of the year is divisible 
by 4 without remainder, February has 29 
days, and that year is called Bissextile, 


6008. Table Showing the Number of! 
Days from any Date in One Month to 
the Same Date in any Other Month. 

Ble lglg 


CO 4'A || 


Git .! 
RAE 


Ris |2id 


tod as! 
HBS 
A'< ja) 
January. 365 31 59 90 120 151 181] 212 243 273 304 334 
. 334.365 28) 59 89 120 150 181 212 242 273 303 
-- 306 3:37 365: 31) 61! 92 122 153 184 914 245 275: | 
. 275 306 334 365' 30! 61) 91122 153/183 214 244) 
re 245 276 304 335 363' 31) 61, 92 123 153 184 214 
.. 214'245 273 304 334 365! 30: 61 92 122 153 183 
62, 92 123 153. 
31] 61) 92122 | 
| 91) | 
31 61 
Nov.....| 61; 92 120 151 181 212 242 273 304 334 365 30 
Dec......! 31) 62 90121 151.182 212 243 274 304 335 365 


Example: Uow many days from the 2d of 
February to the 2d of August? Look for | 
February at the left hand, and August at the | 
top, in the angle is 181. In leap year, add 
one day if February be included. 

6009. Table Showing Difference of 


Time at 12 o’Clock (Noon) at New York. : 


New York...... 12.00 N. Boston......... 12.12 Pr. M. , 
Buffalo......... 11.40 a. Mm. | Quebec......... 12.12 « 
Cincinnati......11.18 * Portland....... 12.15 
Chicago.........11.07 ‘ London........ 4.65 
St. Louis. ...... 10.55‘ Paris........... 6.05 « 
San Francisco... 8.45 * Rome.......... 6.45 ° 


New Orleans... Constantinople. 6.41 
6.00 


| 
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The geographical or nautical mile, accord- 
ing to Brande, is equivalent to 1.153 statute 


|miles; this would give 2029.3 yards to tho 


nautical mile, 69.18 statute miles to the de 
gree, and about 24.905 miles for the earth's 
equatorial circumference. According to ona 


| of the very best authorities, Chambers’ Ency- 


clopeedia, the nautical mile contains 2029 


yards; on this basis, a degree would measure 


about 69.17 statute miles, and the earth’s cir- 
cumference about 24.901 statute miles. A 
great circle of the earth is an imaginary line 
or belt so drawn round the earth as to divide 
it into two equal parts or hemispheres; the 
equator and the ecliptic are great circles. In 
navigation, sailors measure depth of sound- 


—. ings and short distances by the fathom of 6 


feet, and the cable-length of 120 fathoms. 


6011. Nautical Time. The hour of the 
day or night is noted on board a ship by 
1, 2,3, &c., up to 8 bells. The 12 hours be- 
tween midnight and noon, or noon and mid- 
night, are divided into 3 portions of 8 bells 
each, the duration of time between bells bein 
balf an hour. During the course of each 1 
hours, the same number of strokes of the bell 
will necessarily be used to denote three differ- 
ent hours or periods of time. 


Bell. Clock-Time. Clock-Time. Clock-Time. 


Washington....11.48 * Vienna......... 6. se ‘ . 5 
Charleston.....11.36 « | St. Petersburg... 6.57. « 1 denotes 12.30. 4.30 8.50 
Havana........ 11.25 “ | Pekin, night...12.40 a. m. 2 1. a. 9. 
6010. Geographical or Nautical Mea- 3 1.305.380 9.30 
sure. 4 “ 2. 6. 10. 
Great Circle. Degrees. Leagues. Geo. Miles. 5 e 2.30 6.30 10.30 
1 = 3ov = 7200 = 21600 6 o 3. 7. 11. 
| 20 =: «60 7 “f 3.30 7.30 11.30 
a — 3 8 us 4. 8. 12. 
6012. Capacity of Cisterns, &c. 
iameter lum b ‘f 
ear 7 Depth in pee el Number of No, of PP tang 10 | 
and Inche Feet and Inches. Gallons. Barrels. Hhds Inches Depth. 
| 2 ft. I 15 1s; is 19 | 
2 ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 6 in. 90 24 | 1y*r 30 
3 ft. 3 ft. 158 | 5 24 44 
3 ft. 6 in 3 ft. 61 252 8 4 60 
| 1 ft. 1 | 374 1185 5bs 78 
| i it. 63 1 Gin 524 1644 823 97 
5 5 ft 732 9315 1124 122 
5 ft. 6 in. 5 {t. 6 O76 31 | 15 4 | 148 
6 ft. 6 ft. 1267 10 3 20 4 176 
6 {t. 6 6 {t. 6 1614 ols4 258s 207 
7 7 ft 016 64 5 240 
R ft Q fi O04 9524 1744 313 
8 ft. Gin B ft. 6 600 11445 57 Xs 353 
9 9 {27 1354 6725 | 396 
9 ft. | 9 ft. 6 ii 027 15933 7929 | 441 
10 10) Sel ite 1&6 93 4 489 
,  -4n 11 ft. 7814 2484, 124 2, 592 
; ow [2 10159 3291 5 1612, 705 —O| 
| 13 13 fi 12901 109 § 0483 827 
are 14 16111 511 25544 959 
| 5 ft IS ft LOS18 6298, 31424 1101! 
20 | 20 | 16992 14912) 74584 1958 | 
| Of 25 ft. 91770 2913 4 14563 | 3059 | 


the capacity of a cistern 4 feet 6 inches in 
diameter and 4 feet 6 inches in depth. Find 
the Gameter in the Jeft hand column, and 
directly opposite you will see that the cis- 
tern will hold 524 gallons of 231 cubic inches 


The right hand column shows the number of 
gallons contained in 10 inches of depth. By 
this standard you may easily increase or 
diminish the capacity at pleasure. Thus, if 


‘you wish the above cistern to hold 97 


vee 
nore, make it 10 inches deeper; or 194 gal- 


each, equal tu 1649 barrels, or 83 hogsheads. ,luns more, 20 inches deeper. 
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6013. Log Lines. 1 knot = 51.1625 
feet, or 51 fect 13 + inches. 1 fathom = 
5.11625 feet, or 5 feet 1¢-+ inches, estima- 
ting a mile at 61394 feet, and using a 30" 
glass. If a 28” glass is used, and eight divi- 
sions, then 1 knot = 47 feet 9 -++ inches. 
1 fathom 5 feet 11§ inches. The line 
should be about 150 fathoms long, having 10 
fathoms between the chip and first knot for 
stray line. Miles x .87 = knuts. Knots X 
1.15 = miles. Feet per minute X .01 = knots 


per hour. 1 knot = 6082.66 feet; 1 statute 
mile = 5280 feet. 
6014. The Decimal System of 


Weights and Measures. A. permissive 
law has already been passed by the American 
and British governments, adopting the deci- 
mal system as applied to weights and. inea- 
sures. It is substantially the same as the 
French decimal system, and founded on units 
of the same value. The imultiples and sub- 
divisions of the different units are the same; 
Greek prefixes being used to denote the 
multiples, and Latin prefixes the fractional 
parts of the units. 
The Greek prefix DEKA ineans 10 units 
6é sé HECTO sé 100 sé 
66 66 KILO 66 1000 66 
a! a Mrria ‘ 10000 * 
The Latin prefix Dec! «yy of a unit 
6é ‘6 CENTI s tha 66 
és “ MILLI rT} ln ‘“ 
The fundamental unit of all the decimal 
weights and measures is the MRTRE; the 
standard length of which is the ygagolcaoa Of & 
quadrant of the earth's meridian, equivalent 
to 39.371 inches. The unit of dry and liquid 
measures of capacity is the Litre, which is 
the tro of a cubic metre, aud contains 
61.028 cubic inches. These figures are as 
exact as a calculation involving twelve places 
of decimals will bring it. The government 
standard, adopted as sufficiently correct for 
all practical purposes, is 61.022 cubic inches ; 
this is based on a metre of 39.3685 inches, 
which would make the gram 15.432 grains. 
The GRAM or unit of weight is the weight of 
a cubic centimetre (7), of a metre) of water 
at 39.83° Fahr., and is equivalent to 15.434 
grains. For post-office purposes, the 4 ounce 
avoirdupois is declared couivalent to 15 grams. 
The ARE, or unit of surface measurement, is 
the y+} of a square metre, or 119.6 square 
ards. This system of weights and measures 
as not as yet come into general use, either in 
America or England. — 1ts advantages, are 
indisputably great for facilitating calculation 
as well as establishing uniform international 
standards; but its adoption necessarily meets 
With much opposition, as it overthrows not 
only all the old, arbitrary units of neasure- 
ment, but their multiples and subdivisions 
also. It seems so natural to halve and quar- 
ter, and count by the dozen, that even in our 
decimal currency we cannot dispense with 
the half and quarter dollar and eagle; in fact, 
the advantage of our decimal currency can- 
not be appreciated to i+: full extent until the 
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vision. Old rooted customs are difficult ta 
eradicate, but there is no doubt that the 
dozen, haif, and quarter, those  stumbling- 
blocks in the way of the decimal system, will 
eventually disappear as entirely as the now 
totally obsolete cighth and sixteenth of a 
dollar, the Mexican shilling and sixpence. 

6015. Official Standard Metre. The 
following information was lately given by 
Mr. Hilyvard, of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, to the Journal of the Franklin Institute: 
“There are, in the custody of the Treasury De- 
partment, at the Office of Weights and Mea- 
sures, the following authentic copies of the 
standard metre and kilogrammo of France, 
viz.: Metre of platinum, compared and certi- 
fied by Arago; metre of steel, compared and 
certified by Silbermann; kilogranime of pla- 
tinum, compared and certified by Arago; 
kilogramine of brass (gilt), compared and cer- 
tified by Silbermann. The length of the 
metre is 39.3625 inches of the United States 
standard scale, and the kilogramune is 15432.2 
grains, or 2 pounds, 3 ounces, 119.7 grains 
avoirdupois. There is also another metre, 
the property of the American Philosophical 
Society, which is one of the twelve original 
metres made by the French Government, and 
was brought to this country by Mr. Hassler, 
the originator of the United States Coast 
Survey. A comnparison between this bar and 
the standard of France at the Conservatory 
of Arts and Trades was made by Dr. F. A. P. 
Barnard, with the result that, at the tempera- 
ture of melting ice, there is no appreciable 
difference, by the most delicate means of 
comparison, between the platinum standard 
of the Conservatory and this iron inetre.” 

The above standard metre of 39.3685 inches 
would make the equatorial circumference ol 
the earth measure 24.4554 statute miles. Bes- 
sel’s calculations, given in Chambers’ Eney- 
clopredia, give the equatorial circumference 
at 24.9014, miles. If this measnrement be 
correct, the standard metre should be 39.371 
inches. This difference, however, is so trifling 
that it would not be appreciable for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

6016. Decimal Measures of Length. 


Myriametre = 10,000 metres. 
Kilometre = 1,000 metres, 
Hectometre = 100 metres. 
Dekawetre = 10 metres. 
Metre = 1 Inetre. 
Decimetre = fy metre. 
Centimetre = t4a ‘metre. 
Millimetre = yooo Metre. 
6017. Value of Metric Measures of 


Len i : 

gth Berrie & re Trees 
Myriametre = 6 376 LL 2 
Kilometre = 1093 1 11 
Hectometre = 109 1 1.1 
Dekanetre = 10 2 9.71 
Metre = 1 O 3.301 
Decimetre = 3.037 
Centimetre = 04 


For general purposes, or small caleulations 


custom of counting by the dozen is entirely ; the following equivalents will be found) sufB. 


superseded by the decade. 


The dozen, 12, is; ciently accurate: Loimillimetre is equal to yy 


divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6; the decade, 10, by 2) inch; 1 centimetre is equal to # inch; 1 deci- 


and 5 only; and, although this ix a matter of! metre is equal to 3 {3 inches; 1 metre is 
little moment as far as regards calculation, it | equal to 394 inches; fy metre is equal to 36 
makes a great difference fur practical subdi-! inches or 1 yard, 
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6018. - Value of Metres in Inches. 
Millimetre. Metre. Inches. 
1 = 001 = path 
2 = .U02 = 874 
3 = .003 = 11811 
4 = .004 = .15748 
5 = .005 = .19685 
6 = .006 = pour 
7 = .007 = 27 
8 = .008 = .3 1497 
9 = .009 = .30434 
Centimetre. 
> = 2 = gen 
2 = ‘ = ‘ 
3 = .03 = 1.181] 
4 = 04 = 1.5748 
$ = 8 = (B38 
7 = 07 = 2.7559 
8 = .08 = 3.1497 
9 = .09 = 3.5434 
. 1 3.9371 
9 = 2 = 7.8742 
3 = 3 = 11.8113 
4 = 4 = 15.7484 
5 = 5 = 19.6855 
6 = 6 = 23.6226 
7 = oY | = 27.5597 
8 = 8 = 31.4968 
9 4 BY = 35.4339 
6019. Value of Metres in Feet. 
Decimetres. Peet. Metres, Feet. 
1 = 328 
2 = .656 
3 = .984 
4 = 1.312 300 
5 = 1.640 
6 = 1.968 
7 = 2.297 
8 = 2.625 
eo = 2.953 ‘a 
1 — 3.281 
2 = 6.562 4 
3 = 9.843 = 
4 = 13.124 = 
5 = 16.405 | 
6 = 19.686 1 200 
7 = 22.967 : 
8 = 26.248 zi 
9 = 29,529 | 
Dekametre, Metres. a 
1= 0 = 32.81 A] 
2 => 20s 65.62 I 150 
3 = 30= 98.43 : 
4 = 40 = 131.24 HU 
5 = 50 = 164.05 HL 
6 = 6 = 196.86 H | 
7 = 70 = 229.67 HT 
8 = 80 = 262.48 =I 100 . 
ectometre. + 
1 = 100 = 328.1 sf 
2 = 200 = 656.2 =I 
3 = 300 = 984.3 rT 
4 = 400 = 1312.4 a 60 
5 = 500 = 1640.5 ef 
6 600 = 1968.6 =f 
7 = 700 = 2296.7 ei 
S = 800 = 2624.8 aij 
9 = 900 = 2952.9 . 


0 

The foregoing scale may be used for any 
other portion of the metrical system; for 
instance, if millimetres be used instead of 
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decimetres, the relative scale of feet will 
consist of the same figures, with the decimal 
' point removed one place to the left, to divide 
by 10, the millimetre being +, decimetre. 


6020. Decimal Measures of Capacity. 
pemibee ‘i Cubic Measure. 


Names. 


1 cubic metre 
ty cubic metre 
‘10 cu. decimetres 
1 cub. ae 
to | py cub. 
ido |10 cu. centimetre 
1dno| 1 cu. centimetre 


The following are approximate values, cor- 
rect enough for rough calculations. One 
millilitre is equal to 154 grain measures of 
water; one centilitre is equal to 154 grain 
measures, or 3 fluid drachms; one decilitre is 
equal to 1,540 grain measures, or 34 fluid 
ounces; one litre is equal to 15,406 grain 
measures, or 2-4, pints; one cubic centimetre 
of water at its maximum density weighs 154 
grains, and is 4 fluid drachm. 


6s 


i 
ff 

q 

q 
En 
hy 
~E 
= 4 


6021. Value of Metric Measures of 
eas ; 
Quart. Pint. 
Kilolitre = 28 4+ 
Hectolitre = 2 3 2 1.6 
Dekalitre = 1 0 1.6 
Litre = 1.816 
Decilitre a 181 
Centilitre = .018 
- Value of Metric Measures of 
Capacity in U. 8. Liquid Measure. 
Gals. Quarts. Pints. Gills. 
Kilolitre = 264 0 1 1.6 
Hectolitre = 26 1 1 1.36 
Dekalitre = 2 2 l 0.136 
Litre = 1 0 0.413 
Decilitre = 841 
Centilitre = .084 
. Bquivalent of Metric Measures 
of Capaci in VU. 8. Apothecaries 
Measure. 
Fluid = Fiald 
Gal. Pint. Ounce. Drachm. Minima. 
Hecetolitre = 26 3 é 
Dekalitre = 2 5 2 1 20 
Litre = 2 1 6 32 
Decilitre = 3 3 3 
Centilitre = 42 


= 2 
6024. Value of Metric Measures 
Capacity in Imperial Dry Measure. 
usd. 


of 


Pecks. Gals. Pints. 

Kilolitre = 27 2 0 0.800 
Hectolitre = 2 3 0 0.080 
Dekalitre = 2 1.608 
Litre = 1.760 
Decilitre = 176 
6025. Value of Metric Measures of 
Capacity in Imperial Liquid Measure. 
Hhds. Gals, Qts. Pts. Gila. 

Kilolitre = 3 31 0 OO 3.200 
Hectolitre = “22 0 O 0.320 
Dekalitre = 2 0O 1 = 2,432 
Litre = 1 3.080 
Decilitre = 704 
6026. Decimal Measures of Surface. 


Equivairnts in 

Square Measure. 

Acres. Sq. yds, -Rq. ft 

Hectare..10,000 square metres 2 2279 5.76 
Are 100 square metres 119 5.4 


Centare... 1 square metre 1 1.76 
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6027. Decimal Weights. 


Number of | 


rantitv af Water at 
Grama, ee 


maximum density. 


Nannies 


Millier, or Tonneau) 1,000,000 | 1 cub. metre 


QuiIntal..csec8e5. 100,000 | 1 hectolitre 
Mvriagram.......-..) 10,000 /10 litres 
Kilogram or kilo. . 1,000 ; 1 litre 
Hectogram....... 100 | 1 decilitre 
Dekagram......-. 10 |10 cu. cent’re 
AIAN -rewas Sear ven 1 | Leu. cent’re 
Decigram.....-.-- fy | dycu. cent’re 
Centigram.......- rAo 10 cu. milm's 
Milligram......... raoo! Leu. milin’e, 
6028. Equivalent of Metric Weights | 
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The standard unit of this measure is the 


Weixht of what) | gallon which is declared by statute to contain 


10 pounds avoirdupois (70,000 Tro pany) of 
distilled water at a temperature of 62° Fabr., 
the barometer being at 30 inches. The weight 
of a cubic inch of water, under the foregoin 
conditions, is 252.458 grains; the capacities o 
the measures are therefore ax follows: 


Imperial Gallon = 277.274 Cubic Inches. 
“Quart = 69.3185 “ 
Pint = 34.65925 af 
Fluid Ounce = 1.73296 es 
‘* Drachm = .21662 a 


Thus it will be seen that there is a slight 
difference in weight between the English and 
United States unit of capacity, viz.: The 


in Avoirdupois Weight. jeubie inch of water; the English being 
Millier = D204 Q. 1.6 | weighed at 62° Fahr., and the United States 
Quintal an 20) | 4.96 at 39.83°, (See No. 5935. ) : 
Myriagram = 22 0 11.69, 8083. Imperial aang Expressed in 
j 4 — od | ., 
oe eS ERD 1 Gallon = 4.54339 Litres 
Dekagram = 5.64; | Quart = LR 
Gran: ae 56 : ee és = elo ee 
‘ P : uld Ounce = .83962 Centilitres 
SORE: Mane ene Ct Meee Meee lh. i Drechak. = 3.54952 Millilitres 
tes Oe Dwts. Grains, | 1 Minim = 05916 
Millier = 2077 1 19 20. 60384. Measure of Capacity for all 
Quintal = 267 8 11 23.6 Liquids. 
Myriagram —_ 26 9 5 4.77 | Tue Wipe ts nin eee, “Ok Ques = Pinte - Ain, 
Kilogram = 2 8 2 12.48 Pa ee ee 
Hectogram = 3 4 6.05 1 =2= 6 = 252-: 504: : 2016 
Dekagram <== 6 10.21 1= 31)g = 126 = 252 = 1008 
Gram = 15.43 Ro Boye “ee ee a 
Decigram = 1.54 — yo 4 
Centigram = 15| The gallon is the Imperial measure of 


6030. Equivalent of Metric Weigh 
in U. 8. Apothecaries Weight. 
8. 


Oz. Dr. Scr. Grs 

Millier = 2677 Lt 7 2 16. 
Quintal = 267 8 4 2 7.6 
Mvriagram = 26 9 2 O ATT 
Kilogram = = 2 8 1 =O 0.48 
Hectogram = 3 1 2 2.05 
Dekagram = 2 1 =~ 14.21 
Gram = 15.43 
Decigran = 1.54 
For general purposes the following values 
are sufficiently correct: 1 milligram is 


equal to jp grain; 1 centigram is equal to 4 
grain; 1 decigram is equal to 1§ grains; 1 
grain is equal to 154 grains; 1 dekugram 
is equal to 154 grains; 1 hectogram is 
equal to 1,543 grains; 1 kilogram is equal 
to 15,432 grains. 

6031. English Weights and Mea- 
sures. Avoirdupvis and Troy weight are 
exactly the saine as used in the United States, 
and the tables will be found in Nos, 5935, &e. 
In the new British Pharmacopmia, the weights 
are expressed in pounds, ounces, and grains, 
avoirdupois; thus superseding the Apothe- 
caries weight as now in use in the United 
States. The old British avoirdupois drachm 
(4 ounee or 27.344 grains) is now’ obsolete, 
except in weighing silk, The new drachm is 
gounce, 


6032. Imperial Standard Measure. 
F. Oz. F. Dr Minims. 


Gal. Quarts. Pints. 
1 =4 = 8 = 160 = 1X0 = 76.200 
1=2s 40 => 3820 = 19.200 
1 = 20 => 160 =~ 9.600 
l= 8 = 420 
l= 60 


277.274 cubic inches; and the gill contains 5 
ounces avoirdupois of water. In addition to 


-{the above measures, there is the Tierce of 


42 yallons, and the Puncheon of 84 gallons. 
6035. Comparative Value of Imperial 
Measure and U. 8. Liquid Measure. 


gi 


Impe:tal. Unit? States Gall. Qt. Pinte Gilles, 
1 Gallon = 1.20032 Gallons, or 1 0 1 = 2.41 
1 Quart = 1.20032 Quarts, or 1 0 1.60 
(1 Pint = 1.20032 Pints, or 1 0.0 
11 Gill == 1.20032 Gills, — or 1.20 
6036. Imperial Liquid Measure Ex- 
pressed in Litres. 

1 Hogshead += 2.86234 Hectolitres 

1 Barrel = 1.43117 “ 

1 Gallon = 4,54339 Litres 

1 Quart = Lie “ 

1 Pint = 5.67925 Decilitres 

1 Gill = 1.4191 a 


6037. Dry or Corn Measure. 


Capacity fo 
Pinte. Cubic Inches, 


512 = 17,745.536 
64 = 2,218.192 
16 = 
8= 77.274 
l= 34.659 
The shove capacities are for struck measure ; 
the heaped measures contain nearly $ more, 
the heaped bushel containing 2315§ cubic 
inches, 
6038. Relative Value of Imperial Dry 
Measure and United States Dry Mes- 


Quarter, Bushela, Pecks. Gallons. 
8 


ae eee 


1 


mrmook 


ure, 

Pret ial, Vrilted Staten. Qr. Bush, Pecks, Qta. Pinta, 
1 Quarter = 1.03151 Quarters, or 1 0 1 O 0.133 
- 1 Busbel = 1.03151 Bushels, or 1 0 1 0.016 
11 Peck = 1.03151 Pecks, or 1 0 0.404 
{1Gallon = 4.12604 Quarts, or 4 0.252 
ji Pint ==1.03151 Pint, or 1.031 


554.548 


6039. 


TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ETC. 
Relative Value. of Imperial Measure and United States 8 


Apothecaries Measure. 
Gal. 


Pint. Fl. Oz. FL Dr. Minima. 


1 Imp. Gallon = 1.20032 U.S. Gallons, or 1 1 9 5 7.66 
1 “*  Fint = 1.20032 “«  YPints, or 1 3 } 28.45 
1 “ Fluid Ounce = .960256 “ Fluid Ounces, or 7 40.92 
1 *§) Fluid Drachm = .990256 “ Fluid Drachms, or 57.62 
1 “ Minim = 960256 “ Minims, or .96 


oe eee Reg ee eee ee ee 
6040, Tmpsnal ty. Measure Expressed France; the systéme usuel, or old Binary: 
in Li 


tres. 


L Quarter = 2.90777 Hectolitres 
1 Bushel = 3.63471 Dekalitres 
1 Peck = 0677 Litres 

1 Gallon = 454838 

1 Pint = 5.67922 Decilitres 


6041. The English Last is an English | 
measure of Various articles, A last of soap, 
ashes, herrings, and some other articles, is 2 
barrels. A last of corn is 10 quarters. 
of gun-powder, 24 barrels. A last of flax or 
feathers, 1,700 pounds. A last of wool, 12 
sacka. 

6042. The Scotch Pint. A Scotch pint 
contains 195 cubic inches, and is equal to 4 
English pints, 212 Scotch pints make a far- 
lot of wheat. 

6043. English Wood Measures, 
Wood is sold in England by the stack, skid, 
quintal, billet, and bundle. A’ stack is 108 


solid feet, and usually piled 12 feet long, 
3 feet bigh, and 3 feet wide. A quintal of! 


A skid is & round bundle of 
16 


wood is 100 Ibs. 
sticks, 4 feet long. A one-notch skid girts 
inches. A two-noteh skid, 23 inches. 
three-notch skid, 28 inches. 
skid, 33 inches. A five-noteh skid, 38 inches. 
A billet of wood is a bundle of stieks 3 feet 
long. and girts 7, 10, or 14 inches, and these 
bundles sell by the score or hundred. A 
score is 20. and comes from the count by 
tally, or marks. Faggots of wood are bundles 
of brush, 3 feet long, 2 feet round, 
faggots is 50 bundles, 


6014. English Coinage. 


money is reckoned in pounds, suillings, pence; 4 
¥ : eat 
and farthings thus syinboled and relatively | 1 


valued. 
£ g. d. q. 
1 = 28 = 280 => 900 
1 =: Ws 43 
l= 4 


The farthing, or fourth part of a penny, is 
always written in the form of the fraction of a 
penny, one farthing being ¢ peiny, 2 farthings 
4 penny. &c. The standard sovereign 1s 


made of 22 carats pure gold and 2 carats) 1 


A last | 1 


A four-noteh 1 


A load of 7 Prench Livre (16 02 
1 
English | 1 


and the more modern Decimal system. Tke 
former is still the most used in buying and 
selling, but the decimal system is already em- 
ployed for all scientific purposes. 

6046. French Binary Weights. Thexe 
are more or less in Common use in France, 
but are gradually being sunerseded by the 
decimal system. 


Kila French 
gram. Live, Once, Grow. Denier. Qraina. 
= 2 = 2 = 206 = T68 = 18,432 
1> 16 = 128 = 384 = 9,216 

1= 8 = 24 = 76 

= a 72 

LS 24 


6047. French Binary Weights Com- 
pared with Avoirdupois Weight. French 
Apothecaries weight 1s the same az the above, 
except that the livre contains 12 instead of 16 
onces, The old French grain was equivalent 
to .220 of a Troy grain, but the new French 
grain (of 1812) is equal to .8365228 grains 


Troy. This would make the French Binary 
weight, as compared with Avoirdupois weight. 
Avoirdupois. 
_a {|i French Grain = 8365 Grains 
" Denier = 20.0765 <“ 
| Gros = 60.2296 “ 
1 “ Once = 1.1023 Ounces 
j ies Livre = 1.1023 Pounds 
1 “ Kilogramme = 2.2046 “ 


6048. French arent Weights Com- 
pared with U. 8. Apothecaries Weight. 


Lha, Or. Drme Scruples. Graina, 


=1l1 4 0 1 9.3941 
a sae © © = =1 0 0 1 2.0456 
is Once = 1 O 9 1.8371 
“Gros = 1 0 0.2296 
“Denier = 1 0.0765 
1 oe = 7 eee 
6049. Value of French Binary Weights 
in Troy Weight. 
Lb. Oz. Dwt Gr. 
1 French Livre (16.0z.) =1 4 #1 5.184 
LL « 202.) =1 O O 21.Re8 
LL Once = 1 OO 1.8234 
1 <* Gros = 2 12.228 
1 “ Denier = 20.076 
f Grain = 8365 


copper alloy. The coin weighs 123.274 Troy! 6050, Value of French Binary Weights 


grains; and the standard value of gold is 
£3, 17, 195 Troy ounce, or £46, 14, 6 |} 
Troy pound, 


parts pure silver alloved with 1s parts copper, 
The coin weighs 87), Troy grains; and the 
standard value is £3, 6.0 2 pound troy; 
consequently 66 shillings aia exactly 1 
pound Troy. 


pence, are of the same standard and relative 
weights, 

6045. French Weights and Measures. 
There are two systems of weights in use in 


The half-sovereign, or LO shil- | 1 
ling gold coin is of the same standard, and) 1 
half the weight and value of the sovereign. !1 
The standard shilling is composed of 222 


The crown, or 5 shilling piece, ! 
the half-crown, value 2s, 6d, and the. six! 


in Grams, 
1 French Livre (16 02.) = 4.9957 Hectograms 
ie “ . (12 02.) = 3.7468 ee 


“ Once = 3.1223 Dekagrams 
“Gros = 3.9028 Grams. 
1 “Denier = 1.3009 as 
1 “Grain = .0542 “ 
6051. Old French Linear Measure. 


The former measures of length in France 
were the 
Toise 
Foot (pied) = .32424 
Inch (pouce)= = .02707 = 1.0654 ‘“ 
Line lige) or Fy inch == 002256 metre 

The metre is equal to 3 ft. 11 lines old 
French measure. 


=1.949 metres, or 6.3945 feet 
“= 12.785 inches 


6é 
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6052. French Decimal Weights and 
Measures. The French Gramme, litre, metre 


and are, are precisely the same as in the 
American Decimal system. They are founded 
on the same standard unit, the metre; and 
therefore represent respectively the same 
lengths, weights and capacity. The measures 
of capacity in France are multiples and divi- 
sions of the litre, which is the measure occu- 
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ied by a kilogram (15434 Troy grains) of 
distilled water at its greatest density. It ex- 
ceeds the old Paris pinte by ,4, and is equal 
to 35 fluid ounces aud 103 minims, or 1.7608 
Imperial pints, or 61.028 English cubic inches. 
‘44 litres make an Imperial gallon, within 
about 12 £3. The following table will show 
the relations between the Litre and the Impe- 
rial gallon of 277.2738 cubic inches. . 


Imperial 
Litres. _ Cubic Inches. Gals. | Pts Fl. F1.3 Min. 
ToT Millilitre .061028 16.9 
rho Centilitre 61028 2 | 49 
ths Decilitre 6.1028 3 4 | 10.36 
1 Litre 61.028 1 15 1 | 43.69 
10 Dekalitre 610.28 2/ 1 12 1 | 16.9 
100 Hectolitre 6102.8 22 0 1 4 | 49 
1000 - Kilolitre 61028. 220} 6 16 6 | 40 
10000 Myrnialitre 610230. 2201 (or 2754 Imshels. ) 
6053. French Money. In France|contains 10 drachins; the scruple 20 grains. 


money is reckoned in francs and centimes. 
The centime is the 74, part of a franc, 5 cen- 
times being represented by a sou; so that 20 
sous are equivalent to a franc. The same 
system of coinage is also at present in use in 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. 

6054. Foreign Medicinal Weights. 

The following are divided as our Apotheca- 
ries’ weight: The pound of Austria weighs 
6482.42 zrains; Bavaria, 5556.24; Holland, 
0787.75; Lubec, 5697.09; Nuremberg (German 
pound), 5522.96; Poland, 5533.25; Prussia, 
5113.99; Sweden, 5493.01; Venice (sottile), 
4649.17. 

Tke division of the following differs in the 
‘scruple being divided into 24 grains: Bologna, 
5026.32; Lucca, 5162.67; Modena, 5254.61; 
Parina, 5062.35; Portugal, 5312.23; Rome, 
6233.25; Spain, 5325.84; Tuscany, 5240.49; 
Piedinont (Wurin), 5123.49. The Naples 
pound contains 5490.63 Troy grains; the ounce 


The old Paris pound was divided into 16 
ounces; the scruple into 24 grains. The 

ound by which drugs are weighed in Turkey 
is the Tchegy, equal to 4957 grains, and is 
divided into 100 drachms, each drachm into 
16 killos, and each aiilo into 4 grains, 

The obolo is half a Spanish scruple; 3 sili- 
cua make 1 obolo, and 4 grains a silicua. 

The commercial pound in several countries 
differs from the pharmaceutical. The civil 
pound of Bavaria and mark of Vienna are 
each about 193 avoirdupois ounces. That of 
Holland is the French kilogram, or 12 
grains more than 2 pounds 3} ounces avoir- 
dupois. The mark is half a kilogram. The 
Coburg commercial pound is nearly 18 ounces 
avoirdupois. 

The unit of the British India system of 
weights is the tola, equal to 180 Troy grains. 
32 tolas are equal tol pound Troy. The 
maund is equal to 100 Troy ounces. 


6055. Foreign Money, Weights, and Measures, Compared with American. 


MONEY. 


LENGTH. | LIQUID. | WEIGHT. 
name |jrauecma| Nupe [Lengt® | wame Contents| Name — ounces 
of Dollars, || Mea- | Inches, of ip. Cubic ts Avoird 
Coin Gold. sure: English.| Measure. | Inches. Weight. 
England | Sovereign | 4.80 || Foot | 12 — |, Gallon 2774 | tb Avoird. | 16. 
America Dollar 1.00 Foot | 12 Gallon 231 || Pound 16. 
Austria Florin 48% || Foot | 12.45 || Eimer 3452 || Pound 19.76 
Denmark | Dollar A533) Foot | 12.35 || Anker 2355 || Pound 17.65 
France Frane 19 Metre | 39.37 || Litre 61.028 || Kilogran = | 35.28 
Holland Florin 40°) || Foot) | 11.14 || Anker 2331 || Pound 35.28 
Portugal Milreis 1.12 || Foot | 12.96 || Almude | 1040 || Pound 16.19 
Prussia Dollar 70 Foot | 12.36 || Eimer 4200 || Pound 16.51 
Russia Rouble 794 | Foot 12 Veddras 752 || Pound 14.44 
Spain Dollar 1.00 || Foot) | 11.03 | Arroba 978 || Pound 16.23 
Sweden Foot | 12 Kimer 4794 || Pouna 115. 


The rate of exchange varies, but the value of money is taken, reckoning silver at $1.20 per ounce. 


6056. Foreign Measures. ‘pounds) = 12.29 litres, or 21 pints 12 ounces 
The kanna of Sweden = nearly 2.62 litres, 124 drachms imperial. 

or about 4 pints 12 ounces imperial. The mass of Wurtemburg = 1.537 litres, 
The pott (half Kanne) of Denmark = .9653 | or about 3 pints 142 ounces imperial. 

litre. 6057. Roman Money. The Romans, 
The arroba of Spain = 16.073 litres. like other ancient nations, at first had no 
The alinude of Portugal = 16.451 litres. coined money, but either exchanged commo- 
The barile of Naples = 43.6216 litres; of dities with one another, or used a certain 

Rome, 58.5416 litres ; of Tuscany, 45.584 litres.) weight of uncoined brass, or other imetal. 
The wedro of Russia (10 stof or 30 Russian. Hence the names which indicated certain 
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pieces of money, when coin came to be used,; was divided into 12 parts, Uncie (ounce. | 
were the same as those which were used to; and these Uncie into several weights of lower 
indicate weights. denominations. 

6058. Roman Brass Coins. The first! 6063. Roman Measures of Capacity. 
brass coin that was used at Rome was called! The most common measure of capacity Was 
As, made in the reign of Servius Tullius; and | the Amphora, called also Quadrantal or Cad ux. 
being stamped with the heads of oxen, sheep, | containing nearly 9 English gallons. Thex 
awine, &c., was calied pecunia, from pecus. | had also a@ measure called Congius, equal to 2 
Hence At, brass, is often put for money;/of an Aimphora, or 1¢ gallon English; and 
A€rarium, for treasury, &e. Some time after-|another called Sextarius, equal to 4 of the 
wards the stamp was changed, and on one! Congius, or about 14 pints. 
side it bore the figure of Janus: on the| 6064. Roman Division of Time. Rom:- 
other the beak of a ship. The As originally | ulus is said to have divided the year into 1 
weighed a pound, but was gradually reduced, | months, beginning with March; Numa added 
and in the first Punic war, Asses were coined ,the other 2 months. When Julius Cassar 
of only 2 ounces in weight; in the second! became master of the State, he adjusted the 
Punie war, of only 1 ounce; and in the year | year accordiig to the course of the sun, aud 
of the city 563, Gf only ealf an ounce. The: assigned to each month the number of days 
other brass coins were che Semissis, the! which it still contains, This is the famous 
Triens, the Quadrans cr Teruncius, and the: Julian Year, which continues in nse to this day 
Sextans, The As, ju vaiue of our money, in all Christian countries, without any Varia- 
about 14 cents; the Senussis, half an As; ‘tion except that or the old and new style. 
Triens, one-third; Quadrans. o¢ Teruncius, | occasioned by Pope Gregory, a. p. Ibe. The 
one-fourth; Sextans, ome-sixt's | Romans divided their months into three parts. 

6059. Roman Silwe? Coins. Silverwas | by Calends, Nonesx, and Ides. The Ist day 
first coined in the year of the city 484, five) was called the Calends, the 5th day the Nones, 
years before the first Pernice war; the impres- | and the 13th the Ides; except in March, May, 
sions upon which were usually, on one side, | July, and October, when the Nones fell on 
carriages drawn by two er four beasts, and on, the 7th, and the Ides on the 15th. The custom 
the reverse, the head of Roma, with a helmet. !of dividing time into weeks was introduced 
On some were stamped the figure of Victory. ‘under the Emperors, being denved from the 
The coins of silver were the Sestertius, Quin-| Egyptians; and the days of the week were 
arius, Denarius, and Centussis,  Sestertius, | named from the planets, viz: Dies Solis, Sun- 
marked L.L.S. for libra libra semis, or by | day; Luni, Monday; Martis, Tuesday ; Mer- 
abbreviation H. S., worth 24 Asses, or, in our; curii, Wednesday ; Jovis, Thursday ; Veneris, 
money, 3 cents; Quinarius, marked V, worth! Friday; Saturni, Saturday. In marking the 
5 Asses, 74 cents; Denarius, marked X, worth; days, they counted backwards; thus they 
10 Asses, 15§ cents; Centussix, worth 10) called the last day of December, Pridie Calen- 
Denarii, nearly $1.60. das Januari, or the day before the Calends of 

6060. Roman Gold Coins. (old coin! January; the 30th day they called the third 
was first struck in the year of the city 546, in| day before the Calends of January ; and so on 
the second Puni¢ war, and called Aureus. The | through the year. In leap-year the 24th and 
stamps upon it were chiefly the images of the | 25th days of February were both called the 6th 
Emperors. The Aureus, at first, was equal in! day before the Calends of March, and bence 
value to 25 Denaril, or 100 Sesterti; or, im our! this year is called Bissextilis. The day, as 
money, to $3.08. Soon afterwards it was i with ns, was divided into 12 hours, and lasted 
debased, and under the later Emperors was | from six o'clock in the morning till six in the 
worth only $3.70, Accounts were kept injevening. The night was divided into four 
Sestertii and Sestertia. The Sestertinm was! watches, each consisting of three hours. The 
not a eoin, but a shorter expression of 1000; Romans had no clocks or watches, and the 
Sestertii, or, in our money, about S40. We] first dial is said to have been erected in Rome 
find also mentioned the Libra, containing 12> so late as 447 years after the building of the 
ounces of silver, worth $15, and the Talentum, | city. 
worth about $965, Besides the ordinary | 6065, Scriptural Measure of Length. 
coins, there were various medals struck to M. Yds. Ft. In. B.C. 


commemorate important events, properly | A Finger............- 0 0 0 0 2 
called Medallions; for what we commonly |A Hand breadth... -. 0 0 O 3 1} 
term Roman medals were theiv current money. |. A Span.........- vette 0 0 0 10 2} 
6061. Roman Measures of Length. |. A Cubit.............. 0 oO 1 9 24 
The Roman measures of length or distauce | A Fathom ..........- 0 2 1 3g 
were feet, cubits, paces, stadia, and miles, Ezekiel'’s reed..... 2... 0 3. («0 0 0 
M. Yds. Ft In.j Do. according to others 0 3 1 1 Of 
Foot....-.-- a areata ahh isla 0) 0 0 12); The Measuring Line... 0 48 1 1 0 
CU Maseors Ju cee ee ecaete 0) 0 } 6) A Stadium or Furlong. 0 243 0 6 0 
Passus, or Paee.......-.-- 0 0) Dd 0} A Sabbath-daws Jonrmey 1216 0 0 0 
Stadium, or Furlong...... Q 208 3 0} The Kastern Mile..... 1 672 «0 Oo 0 
8 Stadia, or 1000 Paces.... 1 0 0 O} A Day's Journey. .... 33 288 0 a 0 
The Roman Acre contained 240 fect in 6066. Scriptural Liquid Measure. 
length, and 120 in breadth, that is, 25,800 Gals. Qts. Pts. 
square feet. TG ORs acacia basses UV 0 Of 
6062. Roman Weights. The chief} The Firkin or Metretes....... 0 3 It 
weight among the Romans was the As, or|The Hin. ..............-. eaems 21 1 0 
Libra, a pound, equal in English Troy weight) The Bath... ..- ees. Seoaeexes ¢ oS ~ OF 
to 10 ounces 18 dwt, 183 grains; this Libra) The Homer or Cor.........-. 75 2 


ee 
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6067. Scriptural Dry Measure. 6078. Austrian Measures of Capaci- 
Bush. Pks. Pts.’ ty, The Muth is 503 imperial bushels. 
The Cab........-.-...-------- 0 UO 2% 1 Muth = 30 Metz 
The Omer........------------- 0 0 ) 1 Metz = 64 Moasel 
The Seab.........-...-------- 0 1 14 The liquid Mass or Kanne is about 24 im- 
The Ephah...........--------- 0. 3 32] perial pints, or 1.415 litres. 
The Lethech...........------- 4 0 0%) 60798. Roman Money. This was reckoned 
The Homer......-..---------- 8 0 1h/in Paoli and Bajochi, the latter being about 
6068. Scriptural Weights. equal to 1 cent American. 
: Libs; 02; Dae.’ OF 1 Scudo = 10 Paoli 
_ A Shekel......------- 0 0 9 2t 1 Paolo = 10 Bajochi 
A Maneh...........-- 2 3 6 10 6080. Prussian Money. The Pris- 
A Talent.....-.------- 1130-10 © =6L 10 | sians count their money in Thalers, Silber- 
6069. Scriptural Money. groschen aud Pfennings. 
: Cts.| 1 Thaler = 30 Silbergroschen 
A Gerah...-.-.--+++----------- | “| 1 Silbergroschen = — 12 Pfennings. 
A Zugah.......------------++:- 12|) The Friedrich d’or is equal to 5 Thalers 20 
A Bekah He a ees eee ny ees 29 ' Silbergroschen. 
As Showed (SUVOE) saa roenses cen: | 50) 6081. Prussian Weights. The Prus- 
Golden Daric, or Dram.......-- 5 18 sian pound is 165 ounces avoirdypois, 
A Shekel of Gold wee e cece cee ee 9 00 1 Cwt. — 110 Pounds 
A Maneh or Mina STR Rane Ree a 29 50 1 Shipping last = 400 Pounds 
A Talent of Silver...----------- 1,707 00" 6082. ussian Lireal Measure. The 
A Talent of Gold. .---..-.-----. 27,320 OU Prussian Soot is 124 inehes English. 
6070. Jewish Method of Reckoni 1 Ruthe = 120 Peet 
Time. The day, reckoning from sunrise, 1 Foot = 12) Tuches 
aud the night, reckoning from sunset, were 1 Ineh = 120 Lioien 
each divided into 12 equal parts, called the 1 Faden = ¢ Feet 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &e., hours. The first 1 Mile = 4% Miles English 


watch was from sunset to the third hour of| 6083. Prussian Measures of Capacity. 

the night. The second, or middle watch, was |The Scheffel is equal to 13 bushels, 

from the third hour to the sixth. The third 1 Wispel = 24 Scheffel 

watch, or cock-crowing, was from the sixth 1 Scheffel = 16 Metz 

Lour to the ninth. The fourth, or morning| The Prussian liquid quart is equivalent to 

watch, wa; from the ninth hour of the night | 1.145 litres, or nearly 23 pirts American, 

to sunrise. 6084. Money of the Netherlands i; 
6071. Russian Money. In Russia, | reckoned in Guilders and Cents, the guilder 

money is calculated in Roubles and Kopeks, | (or silver florin) being about 41 cents of om 

the silver Rouble consisting of 100 Kopeks,| money. The Ducat is equivalent to $.55 

and equivalent to about 79¢ cents of our! guilders, and the Stuirer to 5 cents. 

money. 6085. Weights Used in the Nether- 
6072. Russian ween: The Russian! lands. The pound is 1 pound 1% ounces 

pound is 63174 grains, or the weight of 25.019 avoirdupois, 


cubic iuches of water. The Pood, about 36 1 Pound = 10 Lood 
pounds, 14 onnees avoirdupois. 1 Lood = 10 Wigtj 

6073. Russian Lineal Measure. The 1 Wigtj = 10 Korrels 
Rassian foot is the same as the American. 6086. Lineal Measure of the Nether- 

1 Werst 500 Sashens lands. The ell is the same as the metre of 
1 Sashen = 3 Arsheens Ainerica. 
1 Arsheen = 2+ Feet | 1 Roede = 10 Ells 

6074. Russian Measures of yepecty. 1 Ell = fy Palm 
The Chetwert 1s equivalent to 5 bushels 64) 1 Palm = 10) Duim 
gallons imperial. The Txchetwerick, 54 im-; 1 Duim = 10 Streep 
perial gallous. 10 Tschetwericki make 1 Auvhl, 1 Myl = 1000 Ells or & mile English 
or Sark, 6087. Dry Measure of the Nether- 

The Wedro consists of 34 wine gallons, and lands. The Mudde contains a litle more 
40 Wedroja make L Fass. than 24 bushels imperial. 

6075. Austrian Money is reckoned in 1 Last = 30 Mudden 
Florins and Kreatzers; the Florin being 1 Mudde = 10 Schepel 
equivalent to about 484 cents American. LSchepel = 10 Kop 

20 Kreutzers = 1 Zwanziger 1 Kop — 10 Maajtes 

60 - = 1 Florin 6088. Liquid Measure of the Nether- 
2 Florins = 1 Thaler ‘lands. The Jat contains 22,,\ imperial 
1 Ducat = 4% Florins | gallons. 

6076. Austrian Weights. The es 1 Vat = 10) Kann 
trian pound is rather less than 14 pounds avoir- | 1 Kann = 10 Maajtes 
dupois, 1Maajte = 10 Vingerh 

1 Sanne = 275 Pounds 6089. Portuguese Money. In Portu- 
1 Pound = 4 Vindlinge gal, money is reckoned in Reis. For the 
1 Vindlinge = 4 Unzen value of the coins see No. 6055 

1 Unze _ 2 Loth 1 Vintem =a 20 Reis 

6077. Austrian Lineal mMleasure. The 1 Crusado = 400 
Austrian foot measures 12} inches; the Nult 1 Milrei = 1000“ 
is equivalent to 48 miles. 1 Conto de reis = = M000 Milreis 
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6090. Dutch Weights and Measures. 
The following are the points in which Hol- 
land differs from the rest of the Netherlands. 


Dutch. English. 

1 Foot =114 Inches 

1 Ell a ea 

1 Corn last =10 qrs. 5 Winchester Bushels 
1 Aam =4] Imperial gallons 

1 Hoed = 5 Chaldrons 


i Freight last=4000 Pounds. 
1 Ballast last =2000 Pounds 
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6101. Swiss Money is reckoned in 
Frances, the franc being subdivided into 10 
Batzen. The value of the franc is about 27 
cents. a Oa old system. (See No. 6053.) 


-. Swiss Weights. 
1 Hundred-weight = 50 Kilogrammes 
1 Kilogramme = 2 Pounds. 


The hundred-weight is equivalent to 110} 
pounds avoirdupois; the pound is therefore 
about 173 ounces avoirdupois. 

61038. Swiss Lineal Measure. The 


6091. Spanish Money. The Dollar of| Helvetian foot is equal to 114§ inches En- 


Spain contains 20 Reals, and is about the same 
value as the American. The coins used in 
different parts of Spain are various; al- 
most every Province having a different system 
of coinage. 

6092. Spanish Weights. The Castil- 
ian Marca is 7 ounces 3.16 dwts. Troy. 


1 Marca = 8 Onzas 
1 Onza = 8 Ochaves 
1 Ochave = 72 Granos 


The quintal is equivalent to 101% pounds 
avoirdupois. 


1 Quintal == 4 Arrobas 
1 Arroba = 25 Libras 
1 Quintal Macho = 6 Arrobas 


Precious stones are weighed by the ounce 


of 4314 Troy grains. 
1 Ounce = 140 Quilates 
1 Quilate = 4 Granos 
6093. oo Lineal Measure. The 
Pie equals 114 inches, and the Legua 4} En- 
glish miles. 
1 Estado = 2 Varas ‘ 
1 Vara = 3 Pies 
6004. Spanish Dry Measure. ‘The 


Hanega is 12} imperial gallons. 


1 Cahiz = 12 Fanegas 
1 Fanega = 12 Almudes 
LAlmude = 4 Cuartillos 


6095. Spanish Liquid Measure. The| pik halebi, or 27 4 inches; an 


Cantaro or Arroba Mayor contains 3 gallons 
J$ pints imperial; the Arroba Menor for oil 
is 2 gallons 54 pints imperial. 


1 Cantaro = 8 Azumbres 
1 Azumbra = 4 Cuartillos 
1 Moyo = 16 Cantaros 
1 Pipa = 27 ae 


1 Bota = 30 os 

6096. Swedish Money. The Riksdaler 
banco ix worth about 40 cents of our money, 
and is divided into 48 skillings. 

6097. Swedish Weights. The Skal 
pound is 15 ounces avoirdupois. The Schip 
pound is equivalent to 400 skal pounds. The 
Mark, used in weighing gold, consists of 6 
oz. 16 dwt. Troy. 

6098. Swedish Lineal Measure. The 


Swedish Foot is the same as ours. 


1 Faam = 3 Alnar 

1 Alnar _ 2 Feet 

1 Foot = 22 Verthum 

6099. Swedish Dry Measure. The 
Tonn is equivalent to 4 imperial bushels. 
Tonn = 8 Quarts 

1 Quart = 4 Kappar 

| = 7 Cans 

1 Can = 8 Quarrtiers 


6100. Swedish Liquid Measure. The 
Fuder contains 2 pipes. 


1 Kuder = 4 Oxhoofte 
1 Oxhoufte = 3 Eimer 
1 Kimer = 60 Stop 


lish. 
1 Stab or Staff 2 Ells 
1 Ell 2 Feet 


16,000 Feet 1 Hour or Mile 
The Swiss mile is consequently a trifle over 


3 English miles. 
Measure. The Mal- 


HU 


6104. Swiss 
ter is about 4 bushels 1 gallon Imperial mea- 
sure. 

1 Malter 10 Viertel 
1 Viertel 10 Immir 
6105. Swiss Liquid Measure. The 


Swiss Ohm contains 33 Imperial gallons. 
1 Ohm = 100 Maas. 
6106. Turkish Money. In Turkey, 


money is reckond by the Piaster, 22 of which 
ge ele to $1.00. 


equin = 100 Piasters 
1 Piaster = 40 Paras 
1 Para = 3 Aspers 
1 Piaster (grush) = 100 Aspers. 
6107. Turkish Weights. The Turkish 
Chequi is 114 ounces avoirdupois. 
Cantaro = 44 Okas 
1 Batman = 6 Okas 
1 Oka = 4 Chequi 
1 Chequi = 100 Drachmas. 
6108. Turkish Lineal Measure. The 
Turks use, for measuring pester the large 
the small prk 
andassa of 27 Ce 
6109. Turkish Measures of Capacity, 


The dry Killow contains 7} imperial gallons; 

the Fortin, 4 killows. <A _ killow of rice 

should weigh 10 okas. The liquid afmud 

contains 1% imperial gallons. 
C 


6110. Chinese Money. The Chinese 
Tael is $1.56. 
1 Tael = 10 Mace 
1 Mace = 10 Candarin 
1 Candarin = 


10 Cash 
Chinese Weights. The Catty is 


6111 
1} pounds avoirdupois. 
1 Pecul = 100 Cattys 
1 Catty = 16 Taels 
1 Tael = 10 Mazas 
1 Maza = 10 Candarins 
1Candarin = 10 Cash. 


6112. East Indian Money. In Hindo. 
stan, money is reckoned in Rupees, Annas, and 
Pice, the Rupee being about 45 cents of our 


money. 
1 Rupee = 16 Annas 
1 Anna = 12 Pice 
10,000 Rupees — 1 Lakh 
6113. Mexican Money. The Mexican 


gold dollar is worth about 96 cents United 
States coin; the Mexican silver dollar is 
reckoned equal to the United States gold 


dollar. 
1 Doubloon = 16 Dollars 
1 Dollar = 8 Reals, 
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6114, Monte-Video Money. The Dol- being ¢ 


lar or Peso Corriente is equal to 80 cents 

United States coin. 

1 Dollar 8 Reales 100 Centesimos 
6115. Brazilian Money. In Brazil, 

money is reckoned in Reis, 4000 of which are 


equal to £1 sterling, or $4.84 United States 
coin. 
1000 Reis 


— 
me 


1 Milreis 
6116. Brazilian Lineal Measure. The 
Brazilian Pe or Foot is the same as the 
English foot; the Palma is equivalent to 94 
English inches. 10 Palmas equal 1 Braca or 
23 English yards. The Braga is also sub- 
divided into 2 Varas and 34 Covados. The 
Legoa or mile is about 4% English miles. 
6117. Brazilian Weights. The weights 
in ordinary use are as follows, the Quintal 


531 
ual to 91$ pounds avoirdupois. 
uintal = 4 Arrobas 
1 Arroba = 32 Arratels 


Gold and silver are weighed by the Marce 
of 7 ounces 7} dwts Troy. 


Marco = 8 Oncas 
1 Onca = 8 Oitavas 
1 Oitava = 72 Granos 


Precious stones are sold by the Qutlate, 
equal to 443 dwts. Troy. 


1 Oitava = 3 Escrupulos 
1 Esernpulo = 3 Quilates 
= 4 Granos 


ry Measure. The 
Brazilian Afayo is equivalent to 224 imperial 
bushels. 

1 Mavo 


15 Fanegas 
1 Fanega 


4 Alqueires 


6119. Decimal Approximations for Facilitating Calculations, 


Lineal feet multiplied by 
“yards ee 
Square inches 
“feet 
yards 
Circular inches 
Cylindrical inches 
feet 
Cubic inches 
‘feet 


“cc 


66 


“inches 
Bushels 
6é 


6c 


Cubic feet 
Cubic inches 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Cylindrical feet 

as inches 
Cubic inches 

ée ié 


6120. Memoranda 
Water. 1 cubic foot of water = 62.4 pounds. 
1 cubic inch = .036 pounds. 1 gallon im- 
perial = 1U0 pounds; or = 0.16 cubic feet. 
1 cubic foot of water = 6.2321 iniperial gal- 
lons; or, approximately = 6} gallons, 1 
cwt. of water = 1.8 cubie feet = 11.2 gallons. 
1 ton of water = 35.9 cubic feet = 224 gal- 
fons. Cubic feet of water xX .557 = cwt. 
approximately. Cubic feet of water x .U28 
= tons approximately. 1 cubie foot of sea 
water = 64.14 pounds. Weight of sea water 
= weight of fresh water < 1.022. 

6121. Pressure of the Atmosphere. 
In engineering, the common pressure of the 


Connected with | 


miles. 
a6 

square feet. 
square yards. 
acres. 
square feet. 
cubic feet. 
cubic yards. 
cubic feet. 
cubic yards. 
imperial gallons, 

66 “ 


cubic yards. 

cubic feet. 

cubic inches. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

hundred weights. 

tons 

imperial gallons. 
“ce 66 


pounds of cast iron. 

‘ wrought do. 
steel. 
copper. 
brass. 
zinc. 
lead. 
tin. 
mercury. 
cast iron. 
wrought iron, 
steel. 
copper. 
brass. 
zine. 
lead. 
tin. 
mercury. 


eee eee eee ee ee 


atmosphere, 14.6 pounds to the square inch, 
is taken as a standard of that exerted by 
other elastic fluids. Thus, steam, or air con- 
densed so as to exert a pressure of 30 pounds 
to the square inch, is said, in round numbers, 
to be of 2 atmospheres; at 45 pounds to the 
inch, 3 atmospheres, &ce. 

6122. emoranda Connected with 
Light. Velocity of light 192,000 miles per 
second, nearly. Decomposition of light: The 
seven prisinatic colors of a ray of light are 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
red. Violet is the maximum chemical or 
actinic color; yellow the maximum illumina- 
ting color, and red the heat oalor. 


' 
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6123. Force of the Wind. 
Miles| Feet Feet |Forcein 


per per per lbs. per 


Description. 
Hour. '/Minute. Second. 8q. Foot 


Hardly perceptible. 
Just perceptible. 


Gentle breeze. 


a” on 


Sen 2s 


Pleasant breeze. 
Brisk gale. 
High wind. 


Very high wind. 
Storm. 
Great storm. 


49.200 Hurricane. 


6124. Velocity of Sound. In air, 1.142 
feet per second. In water, 4,900 feet. 
Through iron, 17,500 feet. Through copper, 
poe feet. Through wood, 12,000 to 16,000 
eet. 

Distant sounds may be heard on aa still 
day: Human voice, 150 yards. Rifle 5,300 
yards. Military band, 5,200 yards. Cannon 
35,000 yards. 

6125. Heat-conducting Power of 
Building Materials. Conducting power of 
substances, slate being 1000. 

1000 | Chalk..........-. 564 
.-4---.0210] Asphaltum........ 


i. 
2. 
4. 
5. 
7. 
14. 
22. 
29. 
36. 
44. 
51. 
58. 
66. 
73. 
88. 
192. 


2 oo 2O Aas 


pone 
~ 
| 
i) 


Lead..... 
Flagstone 
Portland stone... 750} Lath and plaster. .255 
Brick...... 600 to 730 | Cement.......--- 200 
bd pehetesies 620 


6126. Properties of the Circle. Diam- 
eter X 3.14159 = circumference. Diameter 
X .Sc62 = side of an equal square. Diameter 
X .7071 = side of wn inscribed square. Ra- 
dits squared, X 3.14159 = area of circle. 
Diameter squared, X .7854 = area of circle. 
Radius X 6.28318 = circumference. — Cir- 
cumference — 3.14159 = diameter. Circuin- 
ference = 3.54Y area of circle, Diameter 
1.12°Y area of circle, 

6127. To Determine the Weight of 
Live Cattle. Mcasure in inches the girth 
round tne breast, just behind the shoulder- 
blade, and the length of the back from the 
tail to tbe forepart of the shoulder-blade. 
Multiply the girth by the length, and divide 
by 144. If the girth is less than 3 feet, mul- 
tiply the quotient by 11; if between 3 feet 
and 5 feet, multiply by 16; if between 5 feet 
and 7 feet, multiply by 23; if between 7 feet 
and 9 feet, multiply by 31. If the animal is 
lean, deduct ¢@ from _the result. Or: Take 
the girth and length in feet, multiply the 
square of the girth by the length, and multiply 
the product by 3.36. The result will be the 
answerin pounds. The live weight, multiplied 
by .605, gives a near approximation to the net 
weicht. 

6128. To Measure Corn in the Crib. 
Corn is generally put up in cribs made of 
rails, but the rule will apply to a enb of any 
size or kind. Two cubic teet of good, sound, 
dry corn in the ear, will make a bushel of 
shelled corn. To get, then, the quantity of 
shelled corn in a cnb of corn in the ear, mea- 
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sure the length, breadth, and beight of the 
crib, inside of the rail; multiply the length 
by the breadth, and the product by the height; 
then divide the result by 2, and you have the 
number of bushels of shelled corn in the crib. 
In measuring the height, of course the height 
of the corn is intended. And there will be 
found to be a difference in measuring corn in 
this mode between fall und spring, because it 
shrinks very much in the winter and spring, 


and settles down. 
6129. Percentage of Pork to Live 
Weight. The following table shows the 


proportion of pork to live weighs of fat swine : 


Live Weight in Per Cent. 
Stones of 14 pounds. of Pork 
Above 40 stomes.............-.-0208- 8&7 to 88 
From 35 to 40 stones..........-..... 84 to 8&6 

i SO torso. 28. este Mekeeades 83 to 84 
fOr wiweeeieies 81 to &2 
s WU0tooly. =" Auestutwencese ss e0 
m, “Ie tee 8" Vagos eseuvew ns ee 77 to 78 

Wrnderis. © teestceaweway 75 to 77 


6130. Measures for Housekeepers. 


Wheat flour. ........ 1 pound is 1 quart. 
Indian meal........ Lo 48 2 gz, SE os 
Butter when soft.... 1 “ ee 
Loaf sugar, broken... 1“ oe 
White sugar, powd.. 1‘ loz “1 “ 
Rest brown sugar... 1 “ 2oz “1 “ 
EP P8 ice secce see sed -10 eggs are 1 pound. 
PIOURS scauscse siete 8 quarts “‘ 1 peck. 

BIOUD i ceaie dete oe aie 4 pecks “ 1 bushel. 

16 large table-spoonfuls are... ......-... 4 pint. 
8 large table-spoontuls are... 2.22.2... 1 gill. 
4 large table-spouonfuls are...........-. § gill. 
AN ST Cis stare nara es Gers acetal as 4 pint. 
eS PUlUS ATC 3c cecascn Gh cee cakes sata 1 quart 
A QUAM OTC soc ecae assed aswoess 1 gallon 

A common sized tumbler holds........ 4 pint. 

A common sized wine-glass...........-4 gill 

60 drops are equal to......... 1 tea-spoonful. 

6131. Sizes of Drawing Paper. 

Wove Antique. .........-.-----. 52 X31 in. 

Uncle Saul. oc.ccccenenddenseuds 48 120 in. 

Double Efephant..........-..-.- 40 x26 in. 

BIN pCror .é4.ssiechoweeawee peecens 40 x60 in. 

AUIASS case oneal Se ate ance caeees 32 26 in. 

COMME ssh ic oda es dadee Se kivan 33% X23 in. 

Elephant..........-.--.---...--279 &X 233 m. 

TMpCriatl neste eeewasentesceaes 29 X21} in. 

Super Royol. cccscscsscceaeeccas 27 x19 in. 

TROY Wi caca s Sate oes Ware se oki ee cieres 24 X19 in. 

MCQUM ss Secisse cdo es iayeusas. 2 18 IMs 

DOU Vis scared Soauee cnet wera 19 153 in. 

CRD 22k a wtustewc Mexaceacecess cnr 13 x16 in. 


132. Barometrical Rules tor Prog- 
nosticating the Weather. I. After a 
continuance of dry weather, if the barometer 
begins to fall slowly and steadily, rain will 
certainly ensue; but if the fine weather has 
been of long duration, the mercury may fall 
for 2 or 3 days before any perceptible change 
takes place, and the longer time that elapses 
before rain comes, the longer the wet weather 
is hkely to Jast. 

II. Conversely, if, after a great deal of 
wet weather, with the barometer below its 
mean beight, the mercury begins to rise stead- 
ily and slowly, fine weather will come, though 
2 or 3 wet days may first elapse; and the fine 
weather will be the more permanent, in pro- 
pee to the length of time that passes 

cfore the perceptible change takes place, 
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III. On either of the two foregoing suppo- 
sitions, if the change immediately ensues on 
the motion of the mercury, the change will 
not be permanent. 

IV. If the barometer rises slowly and 
‘steadily for two days together, or more, fine 
weather will come, though for those two days 
it may rain incessantly, and the reverse; but 
if the barometer rises for two days or more 
during rain, and then, on the appearance of 
fine weather, begins to fall again, the fine 
weather will be very transient, and rice 
versa. 

VY. <A sudden fall of the barometer in 
spring or autumn indicates wind; in summer, 
during very hot weather, a thunder-storm 
may be expected; in winter, a sudden fall 
after frost of some continuance indicates a 
change of wind with thaw and rain; but in a 
continued frost a rise of the mercury indicates 
approaching snow. 

VI. Norapid fluctuations of the barometer 
are to be interpreted as indicating either dry 
or wet weather of any continuance; it ia only 
the slow, steady, and continued rise or fall, 
that is to be attended to in this respect. 

VIT. <A rise of the mercury late in the 
autumn, after a long continuance of wet and 
windy weather, generally indicates a change 
of wind to the northern quarters, and the ap- 
proach of frost. 


6133. Melting or Boiling Point o* Met- 
als, Liquids, &c. 


2786 Cast iron melts; 2696° (Merveau). 
2500 Steel melts. 
2016 Gold melts (Daniell) ; 2200° (Kane). 
1996 Copper melts (Aane) ; 2548° (Daniell), 
1873 Silver melts (Makins) ; 2233° (Daniell). 
1869 Brass melts (Daniell). 
1000 Iron, bright cherry red ( Poillet). 

980 Iron, red heat (Daniell). 

914 Zine burns (Daniell), 


Antimony melts. 
Zinc melts (Daniell) ; 793° (Gmelin). 


644 Mercury boils( Daniell); 662°( Graham). 

630 Whale oil boils (Graham). 

612 Lead melts (Crighton); 609° ( Daniell), 

G00) Linseed oil boils. 

060 Sulphur ignites. 

545 Sulphurie acid boils (Phillips); 620° 
(Graham). 

476 Bismuth melts( Phillips);518°( Gmelin). 

442. Tin melts. 

380) Arsenious acid volatilizes. 

372 Saturated solution of nitrate of ammo- 
nia boils. 

356 Metallic arsenic sublimes. 

336 cae i solution of acetate of potassa 
boils. 

320 Cane sugar melts, 320° to 400°, baking 
heat of an oven. 

315 Oil of turpentine boils (Kane), 

304 Saturated solution of nitrate of lime 
boils. 

302 Etherification ends. 

275 Saturated solution of carbonate of pot- 
ash boils. 

256 sre solution of acetate of soda 
boils. 

248 Nitric acid, specific gravity 1.42, boils. 

238 Saturated solution of nitre boils, 
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236° Saturated solution of sal-ammoniace 


boils. 


226 Sulphur melts( Fownes) ; 232° ( Turner). 
220 Saturated solution of alum, carbonate 
of soda, and sulphate of zine boils, 

218 Saturated solution of chloride of po- 
tassa boils. 

216 Saturated solution of sulphate of iron, 
sulphate of copper, and nitrate of 
lead boils. 

213 Water begins to boil in glass (or 2134°). 

212 Water boils in metal, barometer at JO 
inches. 

199 Milk boils. 

194 Sodium melts. 

185 Nitric acid, specific gravity 1.52, boils. 

180) Starch dissolves in water. 

176 Rectified spirit boils. Benzole distills. 

173 sac Rpecific gravity 796 to 800, 

oils, 

151 Bees’-wax melts (Kane); 142° (Le- 
page). 

150 Scalding heat. Pyroxylic spirit boils 
(Scanlan). 3 

145 Albumen coagulates. 

140 Chloroform and ammonia, specific grav- 
ity .945, boils. 

136 Potassium melts (Daniell), 

132 Acetone(pyroaceticspirit) boils( Kane). 

130 Butter melts (130° to 140°). 

122 Mutton suet and styracino melts. 

120 Phosphorus inflames. Friction matches 
ignite. 

116 Bisulphuret of carbon boils (Graham). 

112 Spermaceti and stearine melt. 

111 Beef tallow melts. 

110 Highest temperature of the human 
body (in lockjaw). 

106 Mutton tallow melts. 

99 Phosphorus melts (99° to 100°), 

98 Ether, specific gravity .720, boils. 
Blood heat. 

88 <Acetous fermentation ceases. Water 
boils in @ vacuum. 
81 Mean teinperature at the equator. 

77 Vinous fermentation ends; acetous 
begins. 

67 Lowest temperatrre of the human 
body (in cholera). 

65 Best temperature of a rvom (65° to 68). 
62 Oil of anise liquefies ; congeals at 60°, 
60 Mean temperature at Rome. 


50 fyMean temnerature at London. 
42 Sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1.741, 
congeals (41° to 42°), 


41 Mean temperature of Edinburgh. 


36 «Olive oil freezes. 
32 Water freezes. 
30) «Milk freezes. 

28 Vinegar freezes, 


20 Strong wine freezes. 
— 4 Mixture of snow and salt. 
— 7 Brandy freezes, 
—39 Mercury freezes (30° ta 40°), (See alse 
Nos. 7,3353, 3459 and 1687, J§:c). 


6134. Weight of Earth, Rocks, &a 
A cubic yard of sand or ground weighs about 
30 cwt. Mud, 25 cwt. Marl, 26 ewt. Clay, 
3lewt. Chalk, 36ewt. Sandstone, 39 ewt 
Shale, 40 ewt. Quartz, 41 ewt. Granite, 42 
ewt. Trap, 42cewt. Slate, 43 ewt. 

To find the weight of a cubic foot of any of 
the above, divide the weight of a cubio yard 
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27. Thus, a cubic foot of sand weighs} 6186. Table of the Relative Hardness 
it, 7 ad cwt., equivalent to about 124 pounds. / and Weight of the Principal Precious 
5. Weight of Various Minerals. | Stones, 
Sue aa foot. of water weighs at a tempera- Sdistancna. Hard- Specific 


ture of 60° Fahrenheit, 624 pounds avoirdu- Diamond ue Ormus....... 20 3.7 


is. By ascertaining the specific gravity of ip 
ae and multiplying with 624 pounds - (pint ae “here catia 19 3.4 
the exact weight of one pabie foot is obtained '  Qbluish).-.-.....-- 19 3.3 
Bidade : (yellowish)........ 19 3.3 
Avoledupols. "  (OUDIO) i edo exe coon 18 3.2 
Sp. Gr. Weighs. Ruby pe CGrrSans Gon Cue care Sale 17 4.2 
Anthracite coal............... 1.5 94 (pale, from Brazil)..... 16 3.5 
Antimonial copper, tetrahedrite, Sapphire 080 c<cteeddcesese 16 3.8 
or grey copper........-.-.-- 5.0 300; Topaz....................-- 15 = 4,2 
Antimonial si'ver............-- 9.5 600; “ (whitish)........0..... 14 3.5 
Antimony ore, , Brey sulphuret.. 45 279! “ (Bohemian)............ ll 28 
Antimony metal.......222..-- 6.5 400) Ruby cpinelie) eae beri a ete 13 (3.4 
Apatite, or phosphate of lime.. 3.0 186 | Emerald.........-.........- 12 28 
Arsenical iron pynites, mis- GSINCbs cds tcccheceoseen es 12 4.4 
Pickelissc savy sta Cede ee . 6.0 310) APG. .os cocked ccsdue cawes 12 2.6 
Asbestos. ...........2..22c00- 3.0 186: ONVX. coccusdokeecncooses os 12 2.6 
Asphaltum, mineral pitch.....- 1.0 62 | Sardonyx............-..-..- 12 26 
Baryta sulphate. ... . 45  310| Amethyst (occidental)....... ll 2.7 
Baryta carbonate, witherhite... 4.0 248 Crystal ciccocedcascsecaasese: 11 2.6 
Bismtthiccccs cs scecoeewcenct 9.7 600 | Cornelian.................-. 11 2.7 
Bituminous coal...........--- 15 90 | Jasper (green)............-.- 11 2.7 
Black lead, graphite........... 2.0 125 “(reddish yellow)...... 9 6 
Black jack blende, sulphuret of Becher cant cases daacewce oak 10 = 3.6 
VillC: 4) seed ee dee hese es 4.0 250 | Tourmaline................- 10 3.0 
Bog iron ore............-.---- 4.0 250) Quartz....:................. 10-27 
Brown hematite........-....- 40 250 se eto eane tee ean ates 10 2.6 
Building stones, comprising GBYYsoltGs cucetunecdcaceuss 10 = 3.7 
nite, gneiss, syenite, dc... 3.0 186) Zeolite.............2......- 8 21 
Calamine ... ccsscc. se. dncees Ses ‘21901 RINOP coe detec ts cieatads 7 35 
Chromic iron...........-...-- 4.5  260| Calcareous spar........---.-- 6 2.7 
Dees PYMUOS Sse oust Gatos 4.0 260) Gypsum........-........... 5 23 
Derbyshire spar, fluor spar..... 30 186) Chalk... 000 ..00csecesece ss 3. 27 
Feldepar Ange seamee soon Nee bt os 3.0 190 Glass Eclesiwaettecdaseee ce 2.3 : 3.62 
PNG coc cesctiewieevewe asta se ' 25 110 ‘ (plate) ne Pe re ares 2.5 : 2.6 
Loose sand......-...0.----202 0 3.0: 3.616 


Franklinite...........-.-.-.-.- 5.0 
GRlONe cscs acwccaw a eardesiese tes 7.0 
Gold (20 carats)........--..-- 15.7 
ae G1) bt) Mee ner eer nr ar 19.2 
Cy suis: et sas ect cetses 2.3 
Iron—cast iron.....-...--..-- — 
«magnetic ore......-...-- 5.0 
« spathic ore............- 3.0 eer eens ere oe eae cae: 
. “  pyrites. . 5.0 
“ pyrrhotine, or magnetic 
PYTILES. 2525. sees eceeces 4.5 
«specular ore......-...-- 4.5 ac 
© ~ WOURNL.os5eusens eee — $ 
Limestone, hydraulic.......... 2.7 150 on 2 
. mMagnesian........- 25 130|| %8 25 4 24 
Manganese, binoxide of.......- 4.8 294 oe a 
Malachite..................--. 4.0 248]; © 3 
Micaincacecaveseasiee sae ewogse 2.8 160 i aa 
Novaculite, or whetstone...... 3.0 186;| 6 34 
OGD es arcs wecese puaeenee 3.5 217 = 4 
Platinum, metal and ores.....- 16 to19 1116 7 4 
Porcelain clay..........-...-.-. 2.0 140 a = 
Pyrites, iron.......2......---- 45 280!| 7 5 
Quartz, pure, compact......-.-- 6 155 — — 
“« — loose, angular, and round 8 34 
BENG ecto tcl wens — 10!/] — 6 
TraDstocansowaanetecexuled 3.0 186)| 88 64 
Vitreous copper, copper glance. 5.5 341 —< a 
Wood tin, stream tin.......... 7.0 434,| 94 8 
Zinc, sulphide or blende....--. 4.0 250,| 10 — 
Zincite, red zine ore........... 5.5 331 9 
Zine carbonate.............-.- 4.4 268 — 
Zine silicate............------ 3.4 200 10 
(Feuchtwanger). 12 
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6138. Miscellaneons Statistics. 
| Weight in Ibs. |Tenacity in lbe.|Crushing Force 

per per in Ibs. 
Cubic Foot. | Square Inch. 


Square Inch. 


Ee ee ee eee er 8 50 17.200 9.000 
De Meu cea lees eee eeeereee cae < 69 43 11.000 9.000 
ee ere ee eee 71 44 15.000 5.500 
Cig slates Oe SU e toda ae away eee ee 48 30 11.000 5.600 
ee ere 7 44 12.000 6.000 
ee ne ee ere 6 37 13.000 10.000 
SKetes ceed ce dou eee esece 75 47 20.000 7.000 
ee err eee 55 34 9.000 5.500 
6 37 

Mice wienesec eae 8 50 16.000 8.000 
Miewde cent crade geet 93 58 7. 10.000 
Sibert cnet Sesto ete 87 54 10.000 6.000 
Lop Mes eu cie geet vene se eebs 65 41 12.000 5.800 
TE eee ee rr 45 238 11.000 5.100 
ee eee eee 65 41 15.000 12.000 

Lee e egeeate ee Su aoea es ele 8 50 8.000 


Loieeale orcas Sees dea eeees 9 56 
SSctaahe ave baecuecne eee ete 98 61 
iste tee coieks Souweats 94 59 
8 112 
Boiling Point. | Expansion.® 
nbbekeecnaentusteeveoetores 50 173° 11 
bi Era ah aa Us ae eles ; 46 100 07 
Divated eg Aroma tate ee cee tciechs d 56 .08 
ideal inane aed eavara cath act Nena a 62.4 212 047 
64.1 213 
Weich: of 
Comparative Weight eo Sak 
(Atr being 1.) e Gratne. 
Teen enn een 1.000 er 
Carbonic acid...........-.......--- .0018 1.524 et) 
Carburetted hydrogen...... Pica cese 0005 420 220 | 
Hydrogen ss.c2c cesses atvend chess -00008 -069 43 
OxyRen-.--------- eens eee OOM MOST 
* Expansion of fluids is calculated between 32° and 212° Fahrenheit. 
6139. Weight of Copper and Lead. _ 6141. Weight of Sheet Iron. 
Wright of a Square Foot of Copper and Lead | Weight of a Square Foot of Shect Iron in 
in pounds, from 44 to & inch in thickness. pounds avoirdupois, the thickness being the 
: number on the wire gauge. No 1 is +; of 
Thickness. Copper. | Lead. an inch ; No. 4, t ; No. 11, t, Fc. 
ghy Wire Gauge. eK Mate: Wire Gauge. Pale 
ve Lo wadvecteseten 12:0: | ke saudeeeces eens 4.62 
> re Seucaer WAS tie sewnsoleues 4.31 
ve 
t Sieh te feta Pe |W eee eee : 
Hf er ee ere MO... | 103. Susee ven cae 3.95 
* oD) uaeeeuaamouss 9 VIO. eed out 
Z, Obst e eco Bi. Wie aes vied 2.5 
} [ene ere y r3 an [Bl o> eee er re 2.18 
& GS. Wace ses aet 7. WD reise wee etna cies 1.93 
Ded veare stones: Os. | COs at ted a Sean a eet 1.62 
ft NO ge cee 5.68) 21....0.csceee 1.5 
Pico leciesieess Ob. | ee ace versrcaace 1,37 
Fe 6142. Weight of Boiler Iron. 
Weight of a Square Foot of Boiler Iron, 
H Srom } to1 inch thick, in pounds. 
} Thickness. Weight. | Thickness. Weight 
% inch..... 5 pounds.| § inch... .25 pounds 
6140. Weight of Cast-Iron Plates. -& “ ...75 “ A, coat AE 
Weight of Cast-Iron Plates. 12 inches square.| t “ ---10 9“ g ....30 
Thickness. Weight. | Thickness. Weight.|& “ ..125 “ Ree 3 Ra 
+ inch.. 4 Ibs. 138 oz] § inch.241bs. 2$0z.| @ “ ....15 “ << ieee. 
“cog « 10% ‘4 wo |g «6 QO *§ a‘ “ 17.5 66 } ‘“ --34.D te 
§ ‘6 ..14 66 8 6b ¢ 66 30 ‘6 13§ cc “c -..-20 ‘6 1 ‘“ -.-- 40 “c 
j rT) 19 66 of 66 1 “ 08 “ 103 66 is 66 es) 66 
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6143. Properties of Metals. 


= . _ : = 
METALS. Tarieti ic parece nme Pati iene ter denicctrLiol mame: : eareacan | dnetiag | SPrctBe 
in fhe. Gravity, in Lbs. Syuate Tuch per eq. Ine] Pahe. 32+ & 212 power. Heat 
uaa | om | 268 160 * 18002 
cast..| 242 6.7 | Als 1,066 810°) .0o11 OT 
Bismuth.. oiaeiet | 35 Qe! 605 3,250 497°, 0014 282 
3 R.4 525 17,975 | 10,300 | 189°) .002 
Wire. ..... RS 531 49.000 
ane cast..... 32 B.RU DD 19,072 | 11,700 | 1996°)  .0017 0949 
i sheet... .. R95 559 33,000 ROR 
‘¢ Wire..... 9, 562 61,000 
GO ies Sete cans | 19.25 1203 20,400 2016; .0016 | 1000 | .Q20= 
Gun-metal... 2... cS R.4 525 36.000 
Iron, wrought bar] .28 7.7 4x] 60.000 | 38,000 .0012 347 | 1100 
“ Swedish.... 7.6 475 70,000 
OOo WEB pera ews 5,000 
i SCNsteessxeee 26 7.18 448 19,000 | 92,000 | 87R6°, .0011 
Lead, cast....... AL 11.35 709 1.24 7,000 G12) HRs 1x0 | 0293 
sheet... 2. 3.328 
Mercury.....---- 49 13.56 R47 3! 016 OS3O0 
PH VOT ie boat stat 38 10.47 654 41,000 173%) 0019 973 | O0a57 
SECM ccs see e's 2a) 7.8 487 | 120,000 2500°, .OO11 
“* puddled... 7.78 485 | 80,000 
Millcacsieuewssee .263 tae 455 5,000 | 15,000 442°, .0021 304 +14 
Aimee cedenenss 223 hs 437 & O00 773°. OY 363 | 0027 


* Approximate; 


no well-autheaticated experiments on Aluminum. 


6144. Weight of Round and Square and by 3.36; the product Will be the w eight 
Shafts of Wrought Iron, 1 Foot Long. 


— 


Weight in Lbs. || ! ibd uemeaeoune in Lbs. 
Size in | Size in 
Iucher. | Round. Square: aes Teas Square. 
t | 042! 053) 48 | 59.7) 76.0 
pf de aa] a | Be 3 
: 2372) 74 D 72. 
4 Cy R43) Sd 20 | 102 
§ [1.03 | 1.22 | Ay = 111 
£ 11.49] 1.90) 6 95.3) 121 
4 2.038 | 2.5n 6} 103. 13:2 
1 2.65 | 8.37 6} | 112 | 142 
1b | 8.35} 4.275) 6 | qt | and 
12 | 4.94 1 5.27 7 130) | 105 
1 5.00 | 6.37 7 139 | 177 
i 5 OF 7 hos | 7 149 | 100 
17.00} 8.90 TE | 159 | 203 
Pears | Ss 
2 10.6 13.5 h x} 101 | 244 
ss jE1.9 I. | a | 203 ae 
Yt 3.4 1701 ) 24 | 273 
Ze 4.9 19.0 | OR | 2e7 | Bee 
24 16.5 22.1 5 Ob | Bo | 304 
Ze IR.2 ws. |i og lang | see 
et [20.0 25.5 | 10 205 a 
a ie fe ti" | 20 tox 
3h 28.0 35.6 Mtg | S50 | 442 
Bh 30.4 4: 12 BRL | AsG 
iH 37.2 iia 12} | 414 57 
42.4 [4.0 7 1B | 4a7 | S70 
4g AT. 60.9 | 13h | det 64 
4400 53.6 ON 11 | 519 | GOL 


6145. Weights o of f Wrought-Iron and 


Steel. 


in pounds avoirdupois, nearly. 
Square, Angled, T, Conver, or any figure 
‘of Beam Tron.—aAse certain the area of the end 
of each figure of bar, in inches, then multiply 
the area hy the length in feet, and that pro- 
duct by 10, and divide hy three ; the remain 
der will be the Weight in ponn ds, nearly. 
Square Cast Steel.—Multi ly the area ci 
the end of the bar in inches, by the length in 
fect, and that product by 3.4; the product 
will be the weight in pounds, nearly. 
| Round Cast: Steel.—Multiply the square of 
the diameter in inches, by the length in tect, 
and that product by 2.7: ; the product will 
give the weight in pounds avoirdupois, nearly. 
' 6146. Number of Wails per Pound. 
The following table shows the length of the 
| Varions sizes G Gf nails and the number cf eae h 
mM a pound: 


Size. | Length. | Number. ' 
1! See { 
| | J-penny, 1 inch long, 557 per pound.’ 

4 1} 3 3 ‘ 
Dy e 1} o6 223 é6 1 
| 6 “ 2 = 167 - 
7 6é 0 a6 1Al “6 
x 66 vk éé 101 $6 
‘| 40 27 “ J “a 
12 ‘6 3 “a 54 “cc 
0 éé $4 “6 34 6c 
| Spikes 4 16 3 
06 44 éé 12 “é 
' oc 3 a6 10 be 
| be 6 “6 7 “ 
| | ‘6 . — 5 “ : 
The term st penny” destenauing the size of 


Nails, Appears to mean *¢pound.”— Ten-penny 


Round Tron,—Multiply the square of the nails weighing 10 pounds per thousand, four- 


diameter in inches, by 


in pounds avoirdupois, nearly. 


the length in feet, and | 
by 2.63, and the product will be the weight | (Webster, ) 


penny nails “4 pounds per thousand, &e. 
This is probably the weight the 


‘hails were originally made; according to the 


Square Iron.—Multiply the area of the. fore going table they have since learned econ. 
end of the bar in inches, by the length in feet, ,omy in the material, 
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6147. Calendar for Ascertaining on what Day of the Week any Given Day 
will Fall within the Present Century. 


| 


; sf Bet ee asl del 

YEARS 1801 TO 1900. E gebe2225 28 

BRE SSRSESES A 

1801 ! 1807 : 1818 | 1829 | 1835 | 1846 | 1857 | 1863 | 1874 | 1885 | 1891 ainitsieitsiels at 2 
‘wa | ua loon | Gh | oa | | gets aw OT 5/2 7/6 24 7] 8)a)9 
‘ooo [ela das 1601 1042 1689 1650 | 1eT0 | dont | aeB7 | ep6 [62 2/5 |719 5]1/4 [6/4 
iGo 02 | 1D HHO aL | TET TS | Tw | HO 2 56,2 30/4 v5) 
Co ed OOO 
“en Ge | rT Ti 799 oli ajalela9 6 
“Yano | seat , 1e27 | tage | 2010 | 1858 | 1806 | aor? | 1000'| twa | 1000 |i la la|7!a 6/2/8\6|a [46 


LEAP-YEARS. |_| 


To ascertain any day of the week in any |; ——————_______, — 
vear of the present century, first look in | 1804 | 1339 | 1860 | 1888 lq 
the tab!e of years for the year required, —|—|— Pe |Paie (reine os’ ees ON pe (| aes = 
and under the months are figures which | ig9g_siggg | ings | 1892 5/1/29 517 Sinlil4aic - 


refer to the corresponding figures at the ae = _| yt IE 
head of the columns of days below. 1812 | 1840 | 1863 | 1896 '3'6'7/3)5lil3ielal4 7\2 
For Example: To find what day of the | 1816 1844 | 1872 1 nA 36 1 ‘ q > 3l7 
week January 1 will be in the year 1873, | | le fi sith i se ee a . “ 

luok in the table of years for 1873, and in | | 
| @ parallel line under January is figure 3, | 1820 ; 1648 | rei bla $ a ke 6/3/5/7/38'6 
which directs to column 3, in which it wilh pC _| ore auaaanan hea (eae ec ae aa ae 
be seen that January 1 will fall on Wed- 1824 | 1852 | 1880 hab it ai? 4{7|ais|zi3 
nesday. Se Pe ee eee a ea 
1828 | 1856 | 1884 }25)Gla4)7/2/5|1,3)6)1 

‘ 

1 2 3 | 4 GS | 6 | 7 
Mon..... 1 | Tues..... 1 | Wed..... 1 | Thur..... 1 | Fri...... Ll Rati soxk 1 | Sun 
Tues..... 2 | Wed..... 2 / Thur 21 Fri...... 2: Sat....... 2 | Sun...... 2 ;, Mon 
Wed..... 3 | Thur 3 |] Fri...... 3 | Sat....... 3 | Sum...... 3 | Mon..... 3 | Tues 
Thur a a eo eee 4 | Sat...... 4  S§Sun...... 4 | Mon..... 4 | Tues..... 4 | Wed 
Fri...... 5 | Sat...... 5 | Sun...... 5 | Mon..... 5 | Tues..... & | Wed..... 5 | Thur 
Sat...... 6 | Sun...... 6 | Mon..... 6 | Tues..... 6 | Wed..... 6, Thur.... 6 | Fri 
Sun...... 7 | Mon..... 7 | Tues . 7 | Wed.....7 | Thur 7 : Fri...... 7 | Sat 
Mon...... 8 | Tues..... 8 | Wed..... 8 | Thur.... 8 | Fri. - 8 | Sat...... 8 | Sun...... 8 
Tues..... 9 | Wed..... 9 | Thur ~ 9 | Brisccssss 9 | Sat...... 9 | Sun. . 9 | Mon 
Wed...... 10 | Thur 10 | Fri...... 10 |; Sat..... 10 | Sun...... 10 | Mon..... 10 | Tues.... 
Thur..... 1] Fri...... ll Sat...... 11 ! Sun...... J1 | Mon..... 11 | Tues..... 11 Wed 
Priv. ¢ 3% 12: | Satessc-cd 12 | Sun...... 12 | Mon..... 12 | Tues 12 | Wed. ....12 | Thur. 
Sat.......33 | Sun ---13 | Mon..... 13 | Tues 13 | Wed..... 13 | Thur 13 | Fri 
Sun..... \4 { Mon.....14 | Tues 14 |_Wed..... 14 | Thur....14 | Fri...... 14 | Sat 
Mon..... 15 | Tueas..... 15 | Wed..... 15 | Thur..... 15 | Fri. 15 | Sat...... 15 | Sun 
Tues 16 | Wed..... 16 PNR ec IG: PPR see e's 16 | Sat...... 16) Sun. ..16 | Mon 
Wed..... 17 | fhur....17 | Fri...... 17 | Sat. cece s 17 | Sun...... 17 | Mon..... 17 | Tues 
Thur .18 | Fri. 18 | Sat...... 18 , Sun...... 18 | Mon..... 18 ' Tues.....18 Wed. 
Fri...... 19 | Sat. 19 |} Sun.. 19 | Mon..... 19 | Tues..... 19 | Wed..... 19 | Thur 
Sat....... 20 | Sun.... 20 | Mon.....20 | Tues 20 |, Wed ....20 | Thur....20 |, Fri 
Sun...... 21 | Mon.....31 | Tues 91 | Wed..... 21 | Thur... 21 | Fri...... 21 | Sat 
Mon .. 2 | Tues .22 ) Wed..... 22: Thur 22 | Frisces ss 22 | Sat.. .22 | Sun 
Tues.....23 | Wed..... 23°. Thur..... 23°, Fri 23 | Sat...... a | Sun...... 23) Mon 
Wed..... 24 | Thur .24 Priva: 94 Sat....... 24 Sun...... 24 | Mon..... 24 | Tues 
Thur....25 | Fri......25 | Sat...... 25 , Sun...... 26 ' Mon..... 25 | Tues.....25 | Wed 
Fri 26 | Sat...... 26 SAN. eee. 26 Mon..... %) | Tues..... 26 | Wed..... 296 | Thur 

ae ee 27 | Sun...... 27 | Mon..... 27 Tues..... 27 | Wed..... 27 | Thur 27 1 Fri 
J Sun... 28 | Mon.....28 | Tues.....28 | Wed.....28 | Thur....28 | Fri...... 98 | Sat 
| 
Mon,.... 29 | Tnes.....29 | Wed. ,..29 | Thur....29 | Fri 29 | Sat 29 | Sun 
Tues.....30 | Wed.....30 | Thuy. ..30 | Fri.......30 |! Sat...... 30 | Sun 30 | Mon 
| Wed..... 31 Thur anes > | Fri... ..31 . Sat......31 Sun......d1 Mon.....31 | Tues 


6148. Proportions of a Beautiful ground should be the same as from that point 
Body. The height should be exactly equal! to the crown of the head. The knee should 
to the distance between the tips of the middle; be precisely midway between the same point 
fingers of either hand when the anns are fully and the bottom of the heel. The distance 
extended. Ten times the length of the hand, | from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger 
vr seven anda half times the length of the: should be the same as from the elbow to the 
root, ur five times the diameter of the chest middle line of the breast. From the top of 
from one armpit to the other, should also cach the head to the level of the chin should be 
give the height of the whole body. The dis- | the same as from the level of the chin to that 
tance frem the junction of the thighs to the! of the armpits, and f-om the heel to the toe, 
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6149. Loss Sustained by Different Substances in Drying. 


100 Gallic Acid 212° 9.5 

100 Sulphate of Quinine 212° 14.4 

100 Arseniate of Soda 300° 40.38 

100 Alum 400° 47. 

100 Carbonate of Soda Dull Redness 63. 

100 Phosphate of Soda sy 63. 

100 Sulphate of Soda os 56. 

100 Carbonate of Potassa ie 16. 

Graine. Dried at Leave Grains. 

29 Oxide of Silver Redness 27 Metallic Silver 
10 Oxalate of Ceerium " 4.8 Oxide with Peroxide 

100 Oxalate of Iron “ 27 Peroxide of Iron 
50 Tartrate of Iron mn 15 Sesquioxide of Iron 


Carbonate of Magnesia —__ i 22 Magnesia 


6150. Table of Symbols and Equiva- 
lents of Metallic Elements. The specific 
gravity of the following are given at water 
standard. The equivalents are multiples of 
hydrogen, which is adopted as the basis, or 1. 


6151. Table of Symbols and Equiva- 
lents of Non-Metallic Elements. The 


specific gravity of these are given in their 
rea form, air being the standard or 1.000. 

he equivalents are multiples of hydrogen 
which 18 adopted as the basis or 1. 


Equivalent, 
Symboi Sp. Gr. 
U.S. Dia.| Ure. : 
a a, NTS mmm Tas (aT | | } 
Aluminum.........0.-...| Al 18.70 | 18.67, 2.56 
Ant'mony (Stibium).....| Sb | 122.00 !129.00) 6 70 | 78.4 80.0 
BIG. ec cosst sak eae As | 75.00 | 76.00! 5.67 6.0 | 6.0 
Barium...........s000:. Ba 68.70 | 68.50: 4.70 35.5 35.5 
Bismuth..............00% Bi | 210.00 |213.00) 9.80 18.7 19.0 
BOrPen vaccestccaadwnsans B 10.90 | 11.00) 2.68 Uvdrogen 1.0 1.0 
Cadmium..........s004. Cd 55.80 | 56.00) 3.63 beta ; 
Caletain i acieceesees eet Ca | 20.00 | 20.00 1.58 | jLodine 126.3 | 127.0 
Cone Samed eaua Saale Cs 46.00 | 46.00 io Nitrogen 14.0 14.0 
MMIUM.. coscecscee-- r 26.30 | 26.27) 5. Oxygen 8.0 8.0 
COMMIG. chewarevetaseaus o | 29.50 | 29.50] 8.53 
Columbium (Tantalium)! Ta | 185.00 Pho sphorus 32.0 32.0 
CRAiUM.........2ccecees Cm 123.00 Seleniam 49.0 40.0 
Copper (Cupram)....... Cu | 31.70 | 32.00) 8.72 Sulphur. 16.0 16.0 
ats hoes aa chase Rane ee 2 Mees 48.00 6152. To Reduce Parts by Volume 
UM. ccc wn er cece scns 56.°¢ | ° 
Glucinium.............. G 7.00 | 6.97 |or Measure to Parts by Weight. Maulti- 
oe Naas shacereenes ay hae 98.3319.4 || nly the parts by volume or measure by the 
Tndium.-rvscsccceccsec Tm | 1h00 [specific gravity of the different substances ; 
Iridium............6.. | Or 98.40 | 98.56 18.63 || the result will be parts by weight. 
Iron (Ferrum)....-..... | Fe | 28.00 sia hea 6153. To Find the Length of the Day 
PMATATAMIUM... wcrc vee nene ae | : 
ie or Night. To find the length of any day 
La reir ie ernaienne taaaesate Eo ee Me ee ‘tdouble the time of sunset. Double the hour 
Magnesium............. Mg | 12.00 | 12.00) 1.75 ‘of sunrise will be the length of the night. 
Manganese........ coe Mn | 27.70 | 26.(00| 8.00 | 6154. To Reducea ziquie to a Given 
Malebie Ha led tac, ie Sr nataH 00 | Density. It has been already stated in No. 
Nickel.........s0c0....., Ni | 29:50 | 29.50] 8.63 |'52 that the actual weight of any substance 
Niobium..........-..005 Nb | 94.00 may be found by weighing an exactly equal 
NOriuM.........eeeeeeee No |: bulk of water, and multiplying the weight 
Palade i) G8 | 95-2), 8-84 ite, || found by the specific gravity of the substance; 
Pelopium......----..+s. Pe . | the product is the actual weight. To sim- 
Platinum...... eee Pt | 98.90 | 99.00 21.50 || plify this, suppose that a liquid bas a specific 
Potassium (Kalium)..... K 39.20 | 39.00, .86 || vravity of 1.325; also that a certain bulk of 
Pavia 2 RB canto! as 00) water (say any 1 measure) weighs 100 grains; 
Ruthenium.........00.. Ru | 52.20 | 62.11| 8.60 |; then a similar bulk (1 measure) of the sub- 
SiON eas vencnacin Si 21.30 | 21.00 ‘stance would weigh 100 x 1.325 = 132.5 graine. 
Silver (Argentum)....... Ag 108.00 108.00/10.43 Now, aia ets we Wish to reduce the weight 
Sodium (Natrium).......| Na 23.30 | 23.00] .97 of this iquid, so that 1 measure of it shall 
Strontium.............-- | Sr 43.80 | 44.00, 2.54 sal ly 115.5 ° ° 
Tellurium.......cceeeee Te | 64.00 | 64.08 6.30 || Weigh only 115.5 grains (that is, shall have a 
Terbium........-see0e0s | Th ‘specific gravity of 1.155), how much water, 
LD saan ween c eee eens Lt a an eer whose specific gravity is 1.000, must be added 
Tin (Stannum).....s0..| Sn | 59.00 59.00, 7.99 || to it to produce this result? 
Titaniom, eevee, Ti | 25.00 24.19! 5.28 From the nature of the proposition, it fol- 
Tungsten (Wolfram)....) W 92.00 , a aa lows that the bulk of the substance (1) mul- 
Uranium...........008. U 60.00 | 60,00 10, tiplied by its specific gravity (1.325), added 
. i ° ‘ : . > 
ee ee ae cer to tho bulk of added (unknown) water multi- 
rad pea cauinacet needs Zn | 32.30 | 32.52| 6.91 i plied by its specific ane (1.000), must be 
naam etnies Zr | 33.60 | 33,58 equal to the aggregate bulk of the substance 
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and of the water combined, multiplied by its] 6157. Gay Lussac’s Alcoholmeter 
required specific gravity (1.155). __ | Reduced to Specific Gravity, This instru- 

Putting the above words into shape, and|ment exhibits the percentage of alcohol by 
assuming 2 to be the required bulk or quantity | volume in different alcoholic mixtures at 59° 


of water Fahr. 
(11.325) 4+- (21.000) = (1-4-7) 1.155 Ranecnt [ Per cent. 
or 1.325 + 1.000r = 1.155-+1.1552 pL alotal se Grey. Ry eae 
by subtracting 1.155 and 1.000 x from each ||” 
side we have 100 


170 =: 155.0 
in other words the required 
bulk of water, .....-..- g w= 14% == 1.097 


If, ag supposed above, the measure assumed 
was such that it weighed 100 grains of water, 
we should have to add 10975 grains of water 
to 1 measure of the substance to produce a 


mixture of specific gravity 1.155. he specific gravity of the intermediate 
6155. Gay Lussac’s Light Areometer ' ieee i found as explained in No. 6155, only 

Reduced to Specific Gravity. This in-. that the difference must bo added instead of 

gtrniment ranges from 0° to 50°, 0° corre-! cptracted. 

sponding with water at 599° Fahr. 6158. Beck’s Heavy Areometer Re- 

f | Sp. Gr. |! ' Sp. Gr. | duced to Specific Gravity. This ranges 

aca Bec) ie Peer ipa Raa from 0° to 76, O° corresponding with water 

| 1.0000 | .0095 |} 30° | .7692 | .0057 || at 544° Fahr. 

9524 | 0087 || 35 7407 | 00503 

10 9090 | .0079 || 40 7143 | .0049 


60 
55 
50 
45 
4U 
35 
10 


aS 
C 


Diff. |:Degree.| Sp. Gr. 


15 £8696 | .0073 || 45 6297 | .0044 1.3600 
20 8333 | .0067 || 50 .6067 1.4167 
|_25 | ‘e000 | ‘0082 | , Lae 
This table giyes the specific gravity corre- . . 1.5454 
sponding to every 5 degrees of the scale. To 1333 |. , 1.6190 
find the specific gravity of intermediate , : 1.7000) 
degrees, the average difference between each . . L720 
degree is given in the third column, each | “ou . 1.8025 


scale, look in the table for the specific gravity; 6159, Beck’s Light Areometer Re- 


of the nearest lower degree given, in this q@yced to Specific Gravity. Tho scale on 
instance 30°; and we find .7692; 38° is 3°! this areometer marks from 0° to 70°, 0° rep- 


more than 30°, hence we must deduct 3) resenting water at 544° Fahr. 
times the given difference (.0057), or .0171; | ;}-—-—-—-———_—_—_- - 

this Jast deducted from .7692 = .7521, which || Deg. | Sp. Gr. | Diff. 1 Deg. ‘Sp. Gr.| Diff. 
is the approximate specific gravity corre- | }—--|———-|—___ oe 


sponding to 33° of the scale. O° | 1.0000 | 0057 || 40° | RODS | 0033 
The intermediate degrees of other areome- y) S714 | 0054 |] 450 | 7907 | 0036 
ters may be determined in a similar manner, [| 10 9444 | 0051 | 500 | 7727 | W034 
The corresponding degrees of different areo- || 15 ERO | OC48 1) 55 | .7555 | 0088 


meters may also be found by a comparison | 2U BOAT | .O0K6 | GO| 7891 | 0087 
with their respective specific gravities; allow-_ 20 BTR | WAS | Gd | Te54 “0080 
ance being made for ditference of temperature, |) 30 8500 | OAL || 70 | 7083 
Information showing the practical use of ,| 35 A203 | OOO 
aie a the areometers will be found in Nos.| The equivalents of the intermediate degrees 
0 68, 


may be found by the method given in No. 
6156. Gay Lussac’s Heavy Areometer 6155. 

Reduced to Specific Gravity. This areo-| 6160, Dutch Light Areometer Re- 
ineter ranges from Ov to 50°, 0% representing duced to Specific Gravity. This areometer 
water at 59° Fahr. ranges from 0} to 60°, OF denoting water, 


lDegree.| Sp. Gr. | Diff. | Degree.| Sp. Gr.| Diff. ||| Deg. | Sp. Gr. | Dif. || Deg. sp. Gr.| Diff. 


0° | 1.0000 | .0105 || 30° | 1.4226 | .0220 0° | 1.0000 | .0067 Bo | ROMS | 0044 
5 | 1.0526 | .0117 || 35 1.5385 | 0256 | 3 O64 | 0063 40) | 726 | OO4L 
10 | 1.111] 0132 |} 40 1.6667 | 08038 | 10 I8H1 | 0059 45) | 7619 | ORY 
15 {1.17651 OAT || 45 L.eie2 | 0363 15 MOT | 0005 BU | £743 | 0087 
1.2500 | .0167 || 50 2.0000 TRO | 0052 5d | 67236 | 0085 
L.8333 | OL9L ROZT | 0049 60 | 67059 
The specific gravity of the intermediate E276 | 0046 

degrees is found in the same manner asin No.| The specifie gravity of the intermediate de- 
6155, only that the differences must be added | grees may be found in the same munner ay 
instead of subtracted. directed in No, 6155. 
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6161. The Heavy Areometer of Brix.) The specific gravity of the intermediate 
Thia instrument is graduated trom US to ZUUY, | degrees is _easil obtained by following the 
O° denoting water at 60° Fahr. directions laid down in No. 6155, adding the 

a ee A es difference instead of subtracting it. 

[ Deg. | sr-cr, | Dist, |] Deg. (8». Gr] Dit. || 6164, Twaddel’s Areometer Reduced 
ao, are | ! ito Specific Gravity. The range of this 


a anes pow fo neeeee ree areometer or saccharometer is from O° to 


. ie) ‘ hd 
10 | 1.0256 | 0027 || 11a |1.4085! . 2069, 0° corresponding with water. 
15 | 1.0390 | .0027 || 120 {1.4286 | .0052 | | . Grav. . | Sp. Grav. | 
20 | 1.0526 | .0028 || 125 11.4545} .0054 | | |——_—_ 
25 | 1.0667 | 0029 || 130 11.4815) .0056 


39 | 1.0811 | .0029 || 135 11.5094 | .0058 1. 
35 | 1.0055 | .0030 || 140 11.5385] .0060 1.050 ; | 
40 | 1.1111 | .0031 |) 145 11.5686) .0063 15 1.075 : 
45 | 1.1268 | .0032 || 150 [1.6000] .0065 20 1.100 
50 | 1.1429 | .0033 || 155 11.6326] .0068 25 1.125 ; 
55 | 1.1594 | .0034 || 160 11.6667 | .0071 30 1.150 ; 
60 | 1.1765 | .0035 || 165 {1.7021 | .0074 | | 35 1.175 : 
65 | 1.1940 | .0036 || 170 {1.7391 | .0077 40 1.200 1.725 
70 | 1.2121 | .0037 || 175 11.7777 | .00R1 45 1.225 1.750 
75 | 1.2308 | .0038 || 180 |1.8182) .00R5 50 1.250 1.775 
80 | 1.2500 | .0039 |) 185 11.8605] .00e9 55 1.275 1.800 
8 | 1.2698 | .0040 || 190 [1.9047 | .0093 60 1.300 1.825 
90 | 1.2900 | .0042 || 195 11.9512] .0098 65 1.325 1 1.850 
5 | 1.3115 | .0044 || 200 [2.0000 70 1 1.875 
75 1. 1.900 
The specific gravity of the intermediate de- ae : tee 
grees is obtained as in No. 6155, by adding 90 ; 1955 
the differences instead of subtracting them. 95 2.000 
6162. The Light Areometer of Brix. 100 ° | 


This areometer is graded from 0° to 200%, 0° ——_——_—_—__—_—_— 
corresponding with water at 60° Fabr. In the above table the difference between 
__"__. __|the degrees is .005, throughout; the specific 
eae - ie intermediate degrees can be 
ound by following the method given in No, 
ai Paeee eon ee thet | i 6155, adding instead of deducting the differ- 
eee : i VIO | ence. (See No. 68.) 
10 | .9756 | 0024 || 115 | .7767 | 0015 |, 6165. Baumé’s Heavy Areometer. 
ap oo 00233 ie pred pi (‘This instrument. marks from 0° to 75°, 09 
25 9412 ee 130 | 7547 0014 | being water at 633° Fahr. 


30 9302 | .0021 135 | .7477 | .0014 Deg. | Sp. Gr Diff. Deg. |Sp. Gr.| Diff. 

3D 9195 | .0021 || 140 | .7407 | .0014 | || —-——|—— |__| | — | 
40 9091 | .0020 || 145 | .7339 | .0013 0° | 1.0000 | 0071 4UY 11.3746 | 0135 
45 £89289 | .0020 || 150 | .7273 | 0018 5 1.02353 | .0076 |} 45 }1.4421, .6149 


10 1.0731 | 0081 5 1.5166]. 
15 1.1138 | 0088 || 55 [1.6992] . 


50 £8889 | .0020 |} 155 | .7207 | .0OL38 
55 £8791 | .0019 || 160 | .7143 | .0013 


60 .8696 | .0019 165 | .7020 | .0O12 20 1.157 0095 60 11.6914! 0207 
65 .8602 | .0018 17 7018 | .0O12 25) 1.2053 | .0103 65 11.7948; .€234 
70 8511 | .0018 175 6957 | .0012 30 1.2569 | .0O112 7 1.9117 | .0266 
75 .8421 | .0018 1X0 | .6897 | .OUL2 L3i3t | O83 | 75 2.0448 


80 | .8333| .0017 || 185 | .6838 | .0012 
85 | .8247| .0017 || 190 | .6780 | .0011 
90 | .8163| .0016 || 195 | 6723 | 0011 


The specific gravity of the intermedite de- 
grees can be obtained as directed in No, 6155, 
adding the difference instead of subtracting. 
A ready method of calculating the specific 
eee eae Stel: gravity corresponding to the degrees of this 
To obtain the specific gravity of the inter-|areometer, sufliciently correct for common 
mediate degrees see No. 6155, "| purposes, will be found in No. 66; the table 

6163. Dutch Heavy Areometer Re-| given in No. 65 is mate on that principle, 
duced to Specific Gravity. The range of jand based on 1000 as the unit representing 
this instrument is from US to 75°, O08 corre- | water, instead of 1. 
sponding with water. i 6166. Baumé’s re age Meira rn 

sis areometer ranges from 10° to 60°, 1 

Bp. Gr. Bans | Deg. (Sp. Gr.) Diff. | denoting water at 544° Fahr. 


0° | 1.0000 | 0072 |} 40° [1.3846] .0140_ 
5 1.0359 | 0077 45 {1.4045 “OLDS. 


Deg. Sp. Gr. Diff. Deg. (Sp. Gr.| Diff. 


10 1.0746 | .0083 | 50 j2.5319! 0172 10° | 1.90000 0066 | 40° | 8294 
15 | 1.1163 | 0090 || 55 11.6180] 0198 ||] 15 9669 | 0062 || 45 | R065 
290 | 1.1613 | .009R || GO 11.7143] 0217 .;| 20 ‘93858 | 0058 || 50 | 7848 
95 | 1.2101 |.0106 || 65 |1.R2BR] .0246 25 2067 | 0055 |! 55 | .7642 

1.2631 | .0116 || 70 |1.9459] .0282 30 8794 | 0051 | 60 | .7447 


1.3211 | .0127 2 ORG 35 £8537 | 0049 
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of the intermediate de- 
grees is found by following the directions 
given in No. 6155. A simple method for 
converting the degrees of this areometer into 
specific gravity, applicable in cases where 

eat accuracy is not required, is given in 
vo. 66. A table, similar to the above, will 
be found in No. 62, sutticiently accurate for 
general practical purposes. 


The specific gravity 
0 


iscellaneous Receipts. 
These consist mainly of such receipts 
as could not be properly included in any 
division of the work; embracing also a few 
additional general receipts, whose merits de- 
manded their insertion, obtained too late for 
classification under their proper headings. 
6168. To Prepare Skeleton Leaves. 
The object in view 1s to destroy what may be 
called the fleshy part of the leaf, as well as 
the skin, leaving only the ribs or veins. The 
most successful, and probably the simplest 
way to do this, is to souk the leaves in rain- 
water till they are decomposed, For this 
purpose, when the leaves are collected, they 
should be placed in an earthenware pan or 4 
wooden tub, kept covered with rain- water, 
and allowed to stand in the sun. In about 2 
weeks time they should be examined, and if 
found pulpy and decayiny, will be ready for 
sk letonizing, for which process some cards, & 
camel’s-hair brush, as well as one rather 
stil (a tooth-brush, for instance), will be 
required. When all is prepared, gently float 
& font onto a card, and with the soft: brush 
carefully remove the skin. Have ready a 
basin of clean water, and when the skin of 
one side ix completely removed, reverse the 
card in the water, aud slip it under the leaf, 
so that the other side is uppermost. Brush 
this to remove the skin, when the fleshy part 
wil} most likely come with it; but if not, it 
will readily wash out in the water. If parti- 
cles of the green-colored imatter still adhere 
to the skeleton, endeavor to remove them 
with the soft brush; but if that is of no 
avail, the hard one must be used. Great care 
will be necessary to avoid breaking the skele- 
ton, and the hard) brash should) only be used 
in a perpendicular direction (a sort of gentle 
tapping), as any horizontal motion or brush- 
ing action will infallftbly break the skeleton. 
Never attempt to touch the leaves or the 
skeleton in this state with the fingers, as when 
they are soft their own weight will often break 
them, Well-grown leaves should always be | 
chosen, and be thoroughly examined for flaws 
before soaking. Leaves containing much 
tannin cannot be skeletonized by this process, 
but are generally placed in a box with a num. | 
ber of caddis worms, which eat away the 
fleshy ile when the skeletons can be’ 
bleached by the method given in the next: 
receipt. Holly Jeaves must be placed in a 
separate vessel, on account of their spines, 
which would be apt to damage other leaves ; 
they make beautiful skeletons, and are suff- 
ciently strong to be moved with the fingers. 
(See No, 6170.) 
6169. To Bleach Skeleton Leaves. 

A good way of bleaching skeleton leaves js | 
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to prepare a solution of chloride of lime, 
which must be allowed to settle, and the 
clear liquid poured into a basin, in wh! ‘ the 
skeletons may be put by floating them « ‘i the 
card. It is as well to have half & cozen 
ready to bleach at once, ax they require watch- 
ing, and if allowed to remain in the liquid too 
one will fall to pieces. From 2 to 4 hours 
will generally suffice to bleach the skeleton of 
all ordinary leaves, after which they should 
be washed in several changes of water, and 
finally left in clean water for}hour. After the 
leaf has been sufficiently washed it should be 
floated onto a card and dried as quickly as 
possible, care being taken to arrange the 
skeleton perfectly flat, and as near as possible 
to the natural shape. This can be done with 
the assistance of the soft brush. When dry 
the skeleton should be perfectly white, and 
may be mounted on dark backgrounds, as 
black velvet or paper. (See No. 6171.) 

6170. Quick Method of Preparing 
Skeleton Leaves. A solution of caustic 
soda is to be made by dissolving 3 ounces 
washing soda in 2 pints boiling water, and 
adding 14 ounces quicklime previously slack- 
ed; boil for 10 minutes, decant the clear solu- 
tion, and bring it to the boil. During ebulli- 
tion add the leaves; boil briskly for about an 
hour, occasionally adding hot water to supply 
the place of that lost by evaporation. Take 
out a leaf, put it into a vessel of water, and 
rub it between the fingers under the water. 
If the skin and pulpy matter separate easily, 
the rest of the leaves may be removed from 
the solution, and treated in the same way; 
but if not, then the boiling must be continued 
for some time longer. (Sce No. 6168.) 

6171. To Bleach Skeleton Leaves. 
To bleach the skeleton leaves, mix about L 
drach chloride of lime with 1 pint water, 
adding sufficient acetic acid to hberate the 
chlorine. Steep the leaves in this until they 
are whitened (ubout 10 minutes), taking care 
not to let them stay in too long, as they are 
apt to become brittle. Put them into clean 
water, and float them out on pieces of paper. 
Lastly, remove them from the paper betore 
they are quite dry, aud place them in a book 
or botanical press. They look best when 
mounted on black velvet or paper. (See No. 
6169.) 

6172. To Stain Dried Grass. There 
are few prettier ornaments, and none more 
economical and lasting, than bouquets of 
dried grasses, mingled with the various un- . 
changeable flowers. They have but one 
fault; and that is, the want of other colors 
besides yellow and drab or brown. To vary 
their shade, artificially, these flowers are 
sometimes dyed green, Thix, however, is in 
bad taste, and unnatural. The best effect is 
produced by blending rose and red tints, to- 
gether with a very httle pale blue, with the 
grasses and flowers, as they dry naturally. 
The best means of dyeing dried leaves, flow- 
ers, and grasses, is to dip them into the spirit- 
uous Jiquid solution of the various compounds 
of analine. (See Nos, 2552, fc.) Some of 
these have a beautiful rose shade; others red, 
blue, orange, and purple. The depth of color 
can be regulated by diluting, if necessary, the 
original dyes, with spirit, down to the shade 
desired, When taken out of the dye they 
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should be exposed to the air to dry off the! first to be well dried at the wre. With regan! 
gpirit, They then require arranging, or set-{to keeping the shape of flowers, the utmost 
ting into form, as, when wet, the petals and care and attention is necessary when arrang- 
fine filaments have a tendency to cling to-: ing them on the paper; this can be done by 
gether A pink saucer, as sold) by most} having another piece of paper and gently Jay- 
druggists, will supply enough rose dye for|ing it on part of the flower; the part of the 
two ordinary bouquets. Tho pink saucer; flower so covered with the paper ought tu 
yields the best rose dye by waghing it off; have a small book placed on it. Then begin 
with water and Jemon juice. The analine|and lay out the other leaves of the flower, 
dyes yield the best violet, mauve, and purple | and also press it, and so on, until each part 
colors. has had the gentle pressure necessary to keep 
6173. Artificial Coral. Melt together: it in position. Let them remain so for a short 
yellow resin, 4 parts; vermilion, 1 part. This; time, and then put some heavy weight on 
gives a very pretty effect to ghiss, twigs, | them; look at them next day, and change the 
raisin stalks, cinders, stones, &c., dipped into}damp paper. Terns may be kept for years 
the mixture and dried, quite fresh in color by this simple mode of 
6174. ToCopy Ferns. Dip them well drying. In3 or 4 days the plants thus treated 
in common porter, and then lay them flat’ should be taken out, together with the paper 
between white sheets of paper, with slight|in which they have been deposited, ait laid 
pressure, and let them dry out. in fresh paper with 3 or 4 sheets between 
6175. To Preserve Natural Flowers. | ¢very 2 plants, and the board and weights laid 
Dip the flowers in melted pare dive, withdraw- | upon thein as before. This process must be 
ing then quickly. The liquid should be only / continued till the plants are perfectly dried. 
just hot enough to maintain its fluidity, and, Each specimen is then to be placed on a sheet 
the flowers should be dipped one at a time, of dry paper, along with a memorandum of 
held by the stalks and moved about for an|the name of the plant, the place and time at 
instant to get rid of air bubbles, | Fresh-eut) which it was gathered, the character of the 
flowers, free from moisture, make excellent; soil from which it was taken, and any other 
specimens in this way. particulars tending to illustrate its. character 
6176. To Collect and Preserve Speci-; and history. 
mens of Plants. Totorm whatiscailedtho: 6)79. To Mount Small Insects for 
hortus siecus, or herbarium, various metboas | tpe Microecope. Mounting small insects 
are employed, but the following is recore-j tor the microscope, such as parasites and acari 
mended as the most simple. The articles re-]1rem birds, beetles, &c., may be performed by 
quisite for the purpose consist of a dozen) placing the Jive insect on the inside of a sheet 
quires of smooth soft paper of a large size, 6) of tolerable good note paper, folded, and when 
boards of about an inch in thickness, and 4)'n the act of running, closing the paper and 
iron or lead weights, two of thein about 30] pressing it tightly in a book. By this means 
pounds, and the two others about half that! the legs and antennee may be nicely extended, 
weight, and a botanical box of tin, and of such | all) the expressed moisture absorbed by the 
dimensions as shall be most convenient for the: paper, and the skin Jeft apparently unbroken. 
collector, The plants to be preserved ought, ; It should be allowed to remain in the book 
if possible, tobe gathered mn dry weather ;) about 2 days, when it may be carefully re- 
but if the weather be wet they should be laid moved from the paper, put in a turpentine 
out for some time on a table till partially; bath, and afterwards mounted in balsam in 
dried, and when the roots are taken up along| the usual way. (See No. 6180.) 
with the stems, they must be washed andthen}| 6180. To Mount Microscopic Ob- 
exposed to the air for the same purpose. jects in Canada Balsam. Warm the glass 
6177. To Preserve Plants. Lay over|slips, &c., to a temperature just below the 
one of the boards two or three sheets of the, boiling heat of water. If there is any doubt 
paper described in the last receipt. On the|of the balsam penetrating all the interstices 
uppermost sheet spread out the specimen to and readily adhering to the specimens, it will 
be preserved, unfolding its parts so as to give| be well to pour a few drops of clear turpen- 
it as natural an appearance as possible, laving! tine upon the specimens, which will greatly 
out the leaves and flowers with particular facilitate the taking of the balsam; the lat- 
care, Over the specimen thus disposed of) ter, however, must not be used until the tur- 
place several sheets of paper; on the upper-! pentine has nearly evaporated. The moment 
mnost sheet spread out another specimen, and) when the balsam is to be added with the best 
so proceed til all the plants intended to be effect can only be known we experience. 
preserved are laid down ; and having put over; Clear old Canada balsam 1s the best suited for 
the whole some more sheets of paper, place a; these purposes. When used it must also be 
board over them with the weights upon it, heated to a temperature just below boiling 
which may be a nomber of clean. bricks, if| water, and then poured upon the object, pre- 
iron or Jead weights cannot conveniently be, vieusly arranged upon a slip of glass. Tho 
rocured, As some plants are delicate and; top slip of glass, which is usually smaller and 
flesible, and others comparatively thick and | thinner than the under one, is now to be placed 
hard, the former class will require less weight) upon it; one end of each slip being brought 
to be placed over them, and the Jatter con-; into contact. first, and then the other al- 
siderably more, lowed to fall upon it. | By this means no air- 
6178. To Preserve the Color and bubbles will be enclosed. The exact quantity 
Shape of Plants when Drying. To pre-jof balsam must be learned by practice. Of 
serve the color of flowers when drying, the; two faults, namely, too much or too little, the 
greatest care is required in changing the | former ix to be preferred, Be careful not to 
papers every second day, which papers ought; press the glasses together too hard, otherwise, 
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1 .@removal of the pressure, the air will | has been covered over (which must always be 
or between the glasses, and the preparation | done with a woolen rug in winter) repeat over 
» [1 te spoilt. Having thus mounted the ob-! several times in the same tone the sentence 
%. of, ff mst be slowly dricd in a warm situa-| you wish him to learn. He may not appem 
10a. The will take 1 or 2 days; after which! to notice at first, but some day, quite unex- 
the alide is to be cleaned by scraping off the! pectedly, he will repeat the sentence exactly 
surpins balsam with ao strip of plate glass.{in the samo tone that he has heard it. He 
Finally, wipe it clean, using first @ linen rag/should at once be rewarded with a bit of 
moistened with turpentine, and then a piece | sugar, or fruit, or any little dainty that he is 
of dry clean leather. fond of. They are very quick at understand- 
6181. Marvels of the Microscope. Ajing that rewards are given for obedience. 
beautiful and easily produced exhibition of} Never allow a parrot to be startled or teased, 
crystal formation may be seen under the/or pernit it to be fed indiscriminately by 
microscope as follows: Upon a@ slip of glass, | visitors, Keep the cage extremely clean; let 
place a drop of liquid chloride of gould or ni-|it be wiped out and fresh sand given every 
trate of silver, with a particle of zinc in the!day. Some birds drink very little, but they 
gold and copper in the silver. A growth of|should always be able to get. a drink of fresh 
exquisite gold or silver ferns will vegetate |} water if they wish. Itis also a good plan to 
under the observer's delighted eve. let a sinall quantity of canary seed be in the 
6182. To Prepare aSkeleton. After/seed can; it is possible that the morning 
cutting off as much flesh and cartilage from; bread and milk may be forgotten, and the 
the bones as possible, boil them in water till | seed will thus prevent the bird being starved. 
the remainder easily separates. The French| 6186, Etching Shells. This is done 
. $till further pepe their skeletons by bleach-, by means of acid. The parts not to be acted 
ing for a short time in a weak solution of, upon must be protected by a so-called etch- 
chloride of lime. ing-ground, which consists of a thin layer of 
6183. Phial Barometer. Take acom-| varnish blackened in a flame so as to see 
mon phial and cut off the rim and part of the) plainly the figures afterward drawn on it. Be 
neck with a file. This may also be effected | careful, when doing this, to make a clear draw- 
by means of a piece of cord passed round it, ;ing or writing in which the shell is exposed 
and moved rapidly to and tro, in asawing/at the bottom of every line, as any remaining: 
direction ; the one end being held in the left | varnish would protect those parts, aud the 
hand and the other fastened to any convenient | writing would not be brought out. The 
object, whilethe righthand holdsandmovesthe ‘aci], either strong acetic, diluted nitric, or 
phial; when heated, dip it suddenly into cold i muriatie, is then applied, and when its action 
water, and the part will crack off. (Sce Nos. | is sutticient it is washed off with water, the 
2368, fc.) Then nearly fill the phial with: varnish is rubbed off with turpentine or alco- 
clean water, place your finger on the mouth, | hol, when the drawing or lettering will ap- 
and invert it; withdraw your finger, and sus-| pear, and look as if cut in with an engraver’s 
pend it in this position with a piece of wire or; tool, The design may also be drawn with 
twine. In dry weather the under surface of} varnish on the shell by means of a fine brush, 
the water will be level with the neck of the) then the acid will dissolve the surface around 
bottle, or even concave; in damp weather, on | the lines drawn, and the writing will appear 
the sontrary, a drop will appear at the mouth | in relict, the letters being elevated in place of 
and continue until it falls, and is then followed ; being sunk in as by the former process. The 
by another in the same way. latter is the more common way in which these 
6184. The Chemical Barometer, or | shells are treated. This method is applied to 
Storm Glass. Take a Jong narrow bottle, | many other objects; all that is wanted being 
such as an old-fashioned eau-de-Cologne bot-|a liquid dissolving the material to be acted 
tle, and put into it 2§ drachms of camphor;upon, and a Varnish to protect some parts 
and 11 drachins of spirit of wine; when the from its action. 
camphor is dissolved, which it will readily do| 6187, To Clean Shells. Make lye by 
by slight agitation, add the following mixture: | boiling strong ashes, allow it to settle; pour 
Take water, 9 drachins; nitrate of potassa) the lye over the shells, and boil them 6 or 7 
csaltpetre), 38 grains; and muriate of amimo- | hours, or longer if they are Jarge; then soak, 
nian (sal ammoniae), 388 grains. Dissolve these | and wash often in fresh water. 
salts in the water before mixing with the} 6188. To Color Shells. Dissolve alittle 
ecamphorated spirit; then shake the whole lace dye in a solution of chloride of tin; and 
well together. Cork the bottle well, and wax | having made the shells thoroughly clean, dip 
the top, but afterwards make a very small] them in this preparation until they are of tho 
aperture in the cork with a red-hot needle. | desired color. The dye should be first boiled, 
The bottle may then be hung up, or placed inj and then allowed to stand to settle. 
any stationary position, By observing the} 6189. To Keep Gold-Fish. Gold-fish 
different appearances which the materials as-|must be kept in a vessel of sufficient capacity, 
sume as the weather changes, it becomes anjand be given fresh water every day, or at 
exc Lent prognosticator of a coming storm or} least every other day. It is best to clean the 
wf a sunny sky. vessel then, by washing it inside with a cloth. 
6185. To ‘Teach a Parrot to Speak. |The fresh water ought to be clean, and not 
The qiickest way is to send the bird, if possi-| too hard, Tt is not good to feed them, as the 
ble, where there is another parrot who can | food will only serve to render the water unfit 
speak. They should be placed near enough to | for their existence, and if renewed every dav, 
hear, but not see each other, and the one will} the water itself furnishes them with enough 
soon Mitate the other. A good way is) to} material for their sustenance. Fish kept in 
speak to the bird at night; just when his cage 'this way generally perish from wavt of Oxy: 
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gen. Anything, therefore, which consumes it 
ought to be avoided, and this is a reason for 
not giving them any food. Green leaves of 
living plants have an opposite effect, and they 
may be kept for this purpose in fish-bowls ; 
they absorb the carbonic acid in the water ex- 
haled by the fish, giving off oxygen, which is 
in turn taken up by the fish and reconverted 
into carbonic acid. 

6190. Food for Mocking-Birds. Mix 
together 2 parts corn-meal, 2 parts pea-meal, 
and 1 part moss-meal; add a little melted 
lard, but not sufficient to make the mixture 
tuo greasy, and sweeten with molasses. Fry 
in a frying-pan for § hour, stirring constantly, 
and taking care not to Jet it burn; thisinakes 
it keep well. Put it in a covered jar. 


the imported German moss-seed. 

6191. 
Singing-Birds, DBlanched sweet almonds, 1 
pound; pea-meal, 2 pounds; butter, 3 ounces ; 
saffron, a few grains; honey, asufficient quan- 
tity. Form the whole into a paste, and gran- 
ulate it by pressing it through a cullender. 
Some add the yolks of 2 eggs. 

6192. How to See Under Water. 
The Indians of North America do this by cut- 
ting a hole through the ice, and then covering: 


or hanging a blanket, in such a manner as Y 


darken or exclude the direct rays of the sun, 
when they are enabled to see into the water, 
and discover fish at any reasonable depth. 
Let any one who is anxious to prove this, | 
jlace himself under the blanket, and he will 

e astonished when he beholds with what a 
brilliancy everything in the fluid world is 
lighted up. A correspondent of the Scientific 
American says: ‘I once had occasion to 
examine the bottom of amill pond, for which 
I constructed a float out of inch boards, suffi- 
cient to buoy me up; through the centre of 
this float I cut a hole, and placed a blanket 
over it, when I was enabled to clearly dis- 
cover objects on the bottom, and several Jost 
tools were discovered and picked up. I am 
satisfied that, where water is sufliciently 
clear, this latter plan could be successfully 
used for searching for lost bodies and arti- 
cles.” 

6123. To Prepare Soap for Bubbles. 
Dissolve castile soa 
settle, or filter, and take the clear solution, | 
from which evaporate the alcohol, The solid | 
residue is oleate of soda, To this add half 
its weight of glycerine and sufficient water to! 
give the proper consisteney, The beauty of 
the experiments will compensate for all the: 
trouble. | 

6194. To Produce Large and Long-. 
lasting Soap-Bubbles.  I'ur the produc: | 
tion of unusually large soap-bubbles that, 
will last for hours, and exhibit splendidly the , 
beautiful colors of the rainbow, a fluid may | 
be employed that can easily be prepared in, 
the following way; Fine shavings of palm- 
oil soap are shaken in a large bottle with dis- 
tilied water, until a concentrated solution of 
the soup is obtained; this is filtered through | 
gray filtering paper, and then mixed with 
about wneabial its bulk of pure glycerine. | 
The fluid is to be shaken up betore use. By 
means of a small glass funnel, of two inches 


1 
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lL be varnished like an oil 
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ber, soap-bubbles may be prepared with this 
fluid, that will vie in beauty of color with the 
rainbow itself, and which may be kept for a 
long while by putting them carefully upon an 
iron ring which is slightly rusty and thorough- 
ly wet with the soap solution. Bubbles of 
1 foot and more in diameter will keep from 5 
to 10 minutes; those of 2 or 3 inches in diam- 
eter will retain their form for 10 or 12 hours. 

6195. To Transfer Ornaments for 
Carriages, Wagons, &c. This beautiful 
art is now practiced by many painters, for 
the sake of economy of time and labor. De- 
caleomine pictures expressly designed for car- 
riages are now sold at the leading stationers’ 
stores, and the amateur painter is enabled 


The | thereby to finish a job of carriage painting in 
moss-mealis prepared by drying and grinding | 


fine style. These pictures may be stuck on, 


Jand the dampened paper carefully removed, 
German Paste for Feeding 


leaving the picture mtact upon the panel, re- 
quiring ho touching with the pencil. 

6166. To Arply Decalcomine Pic- 
tures. The proper way to put on decalco- 
Mine pictures is to varnish the picture care- 
fully with the prepared varnish (which can 
be obtained with the pictures), with an or- 
hamenting pencil, being sure not to get the 
varnish on the white paper. In a few min- 
utes the picture will be ready to Jay on the 
panel, and the paper can be removed by wet- 
ling it; and when thoroughly dry, it: should 
painting. — Be partie- 
ular to purchase only those transfer pictures 
which are covered with gold Jeaft on the back, 


‘for they will show plainly on any colored 


surface, while the plain pictures are used only 
on white or Hsht grounds. They may be 
procured at any stationery store, and the cost 
is trifling. 

6197. Lead for Pencits. The easiest 
way of producing not only black lead, but all 
sorts of pencils, is by the following process, 
which combines simptiaty, cheapness, and 
quality. Take white or pipe clay, put it into 
a tub cf clear water, to soak for 12 hours, 
then agitate the whole until it resembles 
milk ; let it rest 2 or 3 minutes, and pour off 
the supernatant nuill:y liquor into a second 
vessel; then atlow it to settle, pour off the 
clear water, and dry the residue on a filter. 
Then add black lead in any quantity. Pow- 


ia strong alcohol; let it; der it, and calcine it at a white beat in a 


loosely covered crucible; cool, and most care- 
fully repulverize; then add prepared clay and 
prepared plumbago, equal parts. Make into 
a& paste with water, and put into oiled moulds 
of the size required; dry very gradually, and 
apply sufficient heat to give the required de- 
gree of harduess—the pieces to be taken care- 
fully from the moulds and placed in’ the 
grooves of the cedar. The more clay and 
heat employed, the harder the cravon; less 
clay and heat produce a contrary effect. The 
moulds must be made of 4 pieces ef woed, 
nicely fitted together, 

6198. Artificial Sea Water for Aqua- 
ria. <A rough imitation of sea water is 
formed by inixing 100 ounces of fresh water 
with 3 ounces common salt, 1 ounce Epsom 
salts, 200 grains chlonde of magnesium, and 
40 gruns chloride of potassium. Or, more 
precisely, the real constitution of sea-water 
may be imitated in the following manner: 


diameter, connected with a tube of india-rub- , Mix with 970,000 grains rain water 27,0U0 of 
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After- 


oesium, 750 of chloride of potassium, 29 of, wards scald it well with plain hot water before 


bromide of magnesium, 2300 of sulphate of 
magnesia, 1400 of sulphate of lime, 35 of car- 
bonate of lime, 5 of iodide of sodium. These 
al! being finely powdered and mixed first, are 
to be surred into the water, through which a 
3treain of air may be caused to pass from the 
bottom until the whole is dissolved. On no 
account is the water to be boiled, or even 
heated. Into this water, when clear, the 
rocks and sea-weed may be introduced. As 
soon as the latter are ina flourishing state, 
the animals may follow. Care must be taken 
not to have tuo many of these, and to remove 
immediately any that die. ‘The loss by evap- 
oration is to be made up by adding clean 
rain water. The aquarium, whether of fresh 
or of salt water, will require occasionally arti- 
ficial aeration. This may be done by simply 
blowing through a glass tube which reaches 
to near the bottom, or, better still, in the fol- 
lowing way: Take a glass svringe which can 
be easily worked. Having filled it with wa- 
ter, hold it with the nozzle about 2 inches 
from the surface of the water in the aquarium, 
into which the contents are to be discharged 
quickly, and with a sort of jerk. By this 
means a multitude of small bnbbles are 
forced down into the fluid. This operation 
should be repeated for a consideruble number 
of times. 

6199. To Prevent Stair Carpets from 
Wearing. Stair carpets should always have 
% slip of paper put under them, at and over 
the edge of every stair, which is the part 
where they wear first, in order to lessen the 
friction of the carpet against the boards be- 
neath. Tho strips should be within an inch 
cr two as long as the’carpet i; wide and about 
4 or 5 inches in breadth. A piece of old car- 

et answers better than paper if you havo it. 

his plan will keep a stair carpet in good 
condition for a much longer time than with- 
out it. 


6200. To Make an olian Harp. Of 


very thin cedar, pine, or other soft wood, make 
a box 5 or 6 inches deep, 7 or 8 inches wide, 
and of a length just equal to the width of the 
window in which it is to be placed. — Across 
the top, near each end, glue a strip of wood 
juch high and 3? inch thick, for bridges. Into 
the ends of the box insert wooden pins, like 
those of a violin, to wind the strings around, 
two pinsin each end, Make a sound-hole in 
the middle of the top, and string the box with 
small cat-gut, or blue violin strings. Fasten- 
ing one end of each string to the wooden pin 
in one end of the box, and carrying it over the 
bridges, wind it around the turning-pin in the 
opposite end of the box. The ends of the box 
should be increased in thickness where the 
wooden pins enter, by a piece of wood glued 
upon the inside, Tune th3 strings in unison 
and place the box in the window. Itis better 
to have 4 strings, as described, but a harp 
with a single string produces an exceedingly 
sweet melody of nutes, which vary with the 
force of the wind. 

6201. To Remove the Disagreeable 
Taste from New Wooden Vessels, J’irst 
seald them with boiling water, then dissolve 
eome pearlash or soda in lukewarm water, 
adding o little lime to it, and wash the inside 


using. 

6202. To Preserve Ribbons and Silks. 
Ribbons and other silks should be put away 
for preservation in brown paper; the chloride 
of lime used in manufacturing white paper 
frequently produces discoloration. A white 
satin dress should be pinned in blue paper, 
with brown paper outside, sewn together at 
the edges. 

6203. To Make Feather Brushes. 
Boil the wing feathers of a turkey or chicken 
for 5 or 10 ininutes, then rinse them in tepi¢é 
water, dry them and tie them up in bunches 
to use in greasing pans and for brushing egg 
over tarts or yastry. 

6204. Remedy for Frozen Potatoes. 
In time of frost, potatoes that have been 
affected thereby shoald be Jaid in a pee 
dark place for some days after the thaw has 
commenced. If thawed in open day they 
rot; but if in darkness, they do not ret; and 
they lose very little of their natural proper- 
ties. 

6205. To Make Fire Kindlers. Take 
a quart of tar and 3 pounds of resin, melt 
them, bring to a cooling temperature, mix 
with as much coarse sawdust, with a little 
charcoal added, as can be worked in; spread 
out while hot upon a board; when cold, break 
up into lumps of the size of a large hickory 
nut, and you have, at a small expense, kind- 
ling material enough for a housebold for one 
year. They will easily ignite from a match 
and burn with a strong blaze, long enough to 
start any wood that js fit to burn. 

6206. To Loosen Ground Glass Stop- 
pers. Sometimes the ground glass stoppers 
'of bottles become, from one cause or another, 
fixed in the neck, and cannot be removed by 
pulling or twisting. An effectual method is to 
wrap & rag wet with hot water around the 
neck and let it remain a few seconds. The 
heat will expand the neck of the bottle, wher 
the stopper can be removed before the heat 
‘penetrates the stopper itself. Or, wind a 
string once or twice around the neck, and, 
holding the bottle between the kuees, pull 
‘alternately on one and the other end, thus 
‘creating friction, and consequently heat. Or 
a little camphene dropped between the neck 
and stopper of the bottle will often relieve the 
stopper. 

6207. To Remove a Glass Stopper. 
The imost effectual mode of removing stop- 
pers, especially those of small bottles, such as 
smelling-bottles, is as follows: Take a piece of 
strong cord, about a yard or 4 feet in length, 
‘double it at the siddle. aud tie aknot (J/g. 1, 
6) so as to form a loop (a) of about 4 inches 


Fig. 1. 


in length; at the doubled end, bring the knot 
close to one side of the stopper, and tic the 
ends tightly together on the opposite side, as 
at Fig. 2 (e) so as to fasten the string securely 
round the neck of the stopper; now pass one 
of the ends through the loup (a), and then tie 
it firmly to the other end; the doubled cord 
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is then to be placed over a bar or other sup- 
port. then if the bottle is surrounded by a 
cloth, to prevent accident in case of fracture, 
and pulled downwards with a jerk, the force 
of which is gradually increased, it will be 
found that in a short time the stopper is liber- 


ated. Two precautions are requisite—one is, 
that the strain on both sides of the stopper 
is equal; the other, that care be taken that 
when the stopper is liberated, it is not dashed 
by the rebound against any hard substance, 
which would cause its fracture. 

6208. To Keep Up Sash Windows. 
This is performed by means of cork, in the 
simplest manner, and with scarcely any ex- 
pense. Bore 3 or 4 holes in the sides of the 
sash, into which insert common bottle-cork, 

rojecting about the sixteenth part of an inch. 
Those will press against the window frames 
along the usual groove, and by their elasticity 
support the sash at any height which may be 


required. 
209. How to Treat a Burni 
Chimney. If it is desired to extinguish the 


fire in a chimney which has been lighted by a 
fire in the fireplace, shut all the doors of the 
apartment so as to prevent any current of air 
up the chimney, then throw a few handfuls of 
common fine salt upon the fire in the grate or 
stove, which will immediately extinguish the 
firein thechimney. The philosophy of this 
is, that in the process of burning the salt, 
muriatic acid gas is evolved, which is aprompt 
extinguisher of fire. 

6210. To Prevent Glass from Crack- 
ing by Sudden Heating. Probably more 
articles of glass in daily’ use are broken by 
being suddenly heated than by blows or other 
acts of carelessness. Glass is a very poor con- 
ductor of heat, and when hot water 1s poured 
suddenly into a tumbler or goblet, it is almost 
certain to break unless the glass itself is 
quite warm. Tepid water should be first 
used, or a little cold water be poured inte the 
glass on which the hot water may be drawn. 
Lamp chimneys frequently crack when placed 
upon the lighted lamp, especially if taken 
from acold room. The proper remedy is to 
turn up the flame slowly cr by degrees; this 
will gradually heat the glass, and prevent its 


fracture. 

6211. To Restore the Color of Win- 
dow Glass. Windew glass constantly ex- 
posed to the act‘on of the sun and rain soon 
deteriorates, as the potash or soda it contains 
combines with the carbonic acid of the air. A 
whitish opaqueness is the result of this action ; 
and in order to restore the pane to its original 
clearness, rub it with d:'ute muriatic acid, and 
then clean with moistened whiting. It is said 
that glass in an extreme etate of decomposi 
tico may e restored by this means. 


ar ee 
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6212. To Clean Discolored Glass. 
Glass that appears smoky may be cleaned 
by applying dilute nitric acid, when soap, tur 
pentine, alcohol, or scouring with whiting 
would make no impression on it. Water of 
ammonia is also effective. 

6213. To Remove a Ring from a 
Swollen Finger. <A thread should be 
wound evenly around, beginning at the ex- 
tremity of the finger, and bringing each coil 
close to the preceding, until the ring be 
reached. <A needle i3 then threaded on and 
aig under the ring, and the thread is care- 
ully unwound from the finger. The ring 
follows each coil as it is successively unrolled, 
and by almost imperceptible degrees is 
brought over the knuckle and removed. Care 
must be taken that the thread is wound on 
evenly, particularly over the swollen knuckle, 
or an entanglement will occur in the unwind- 
ing. A curved needle will pass under the 
ring more easily than a straight one. 

6214. To Prevent Gas Meters from 
Freezing. Ualf a pint (ur less) of good 
glycerine is said to prevent the freezing of a 
gallon of water, though at least double tke 
proportion is preferable in the country, what- 
ever the tempcrature in the winter mey bap- 
pen to be. Water containing about 40 per 
cent. of g'ycerine i3 but little inclined to 
freeze. Glycerine in @ pure state is perfectly 
inert, and exercises no influence upon the 
metals of which the meter is composed. 
Whiskey, on the contrary, undergoes the acet- 
ous fernentation, by which the alcohol is 
converted into acctic acid, which corrodes 
the meter, and svon wears it out. 

6215. To Prevent the Creaking of 
Doors. Apply a little soap to the hinges. 
Or: Take lard, soap, and black lead, equal 
parts, and apply. 

6216. To Keep Kerosene Oil. This 
oil should be kept fur use in air-tight closed 
vessels. A large quantity is best kept in a 
well-corked can provided with a faucet an inch 
or two from the bottom, so that the oil can 
be drawn off a3 required, without disturbing 
the sediment which usually collects on the 
bottom of the vessel; by this means the oil 
will be always clear and bright. The small 
cans used for filling lamps should be kept 
closely corked both at the neck and spout. 
If either cork be left out-for a day or two, the 
oil will burn dull, and cake on the wick; this 
is More especially the case when the can is 
kept in @ warm place. 

6217. M ment of Broome. If 
broonis are wetted in boiling suds once a 
week, they will become very tough, will not 
cut a carpet, last much longer, and always 
sweep like a new broom. 

6218. To Wash White OGe. Make 
a good lather of white svap with a little spirit 
of turpentine: wash the dog as quickly as 
possible in this while it is warm, but vot hot, 
taking care not to let the soap lather get into 
its eyes, Have a tub with leur tepid water 
in which a little blue has been dissolved 
ready; when the coat is clean dip the dog 
into the blue-water and rinse out the svap. 
The rub it well in a clean sheet before a fire; 
if tle hair is long comb it out and brush it as 
it dries. The turpentine will kill fleas unless 
the dog is much infested with them. 
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6219. To Paint an Iron Bath Tub. 
Mix the paint to a proper consistency with 
best coachmakerws’ Japan varnish. For white 
lead paint, use half turpentine and half coach- 
makers’ Japan. It will not darken much. 
Venetian red is best for a first coat, for any 
color but white. 

6220. To Raise Old Veneers. In re- 
pairing oid cabinets, &c., workmen are often 
at a loss to know how to get rid of those blis- 
ters which appear on the surface. We will 
describe how the operation mav be performed 
Without difficulty. First wash the surface 
with boiling water, and with a coarse cloth 
remove dirt or grease; then place it before 
the fire; oil its surface with linseed oil, place 
it again to the fire, and the heat will make 
the oil penetrate quite through the veneer 
and soften the glue underneath; then, whilst 
hot, raise the edge gently with a chisel, and it 


the lead for about 15 minutes, and then 
poured out. 

6225. Blowing Out Steam Boilers. 
Steam boilers should never be blown out un- 
der steam pressure. The safety valve should 
first be raised until the pressure is all removed 
by letting the steam escape as rapidly as pos- 
sible; then the hand hole plate or other de- 
vice should be opened, and the dirt and _ sedi- 
ment will run out with the water. If the 
boiler is allowed to cool off, the dirt will set- 
tle to the bottom and be fastened on by the 


heat. The dirt ix always on the top of the. 


water when there is any pressure of steam 
on it. 

6226. Substitute for a Corkscrew. 
A convenient substitute for a corkscrew, whe 
the latter is not at hand, may be found in the 
use of a common screw, with an attached 
string to pull the cork. Or, stick two steel 


will separate completely from the ground. ; forks vertically into the cork on opposite sides, 


Be careful not to use too much force, or you | 
will spoil the work. If the work should get | 
cold during the operation, apply more oil, and 
heat it again. When you have entirely sep- 
arated the veneer, wash off the glue, and pro- , 


6221. To Take Bruises out of Furni- 
ture. Wet the part with warm water; 
double a pieces of brown paper 5 or 6 times, 
soak it in warm water, and fay it on the 
pee apply on that a warm, but not hot, 

at iron, till the moisture is evaporated. If 
the bruise be not gone, repeat the process. 
After two or three applications the dent or 
bruise will be raixed to the surface. If the 
bruixe be small, merely soak it with warm 
water, and hold a red-hot iron near the sur- 
face, keeping the surface continually wet; 
the bruise will soon disappear. 

6222. To Dissolve Gum-Shellac in 
Ammonia. The vessel containing the shel- 
lac ix put into a large vessel with hot water. 
Boiling water is then poured on the gum. 
after which ammonia is added slowly, but 
continuously, stirring all the while with a 
glass rod, until solution is effected. An ex- 
cess of ammonia will color the solution 
brown. After cooling, the fluid is filtered, 
aud may be kept in this state a long while. 

6223. To Water-Pipes in 
Winter. When the frost begins to set in, 
cover the water-pipes with hay or straw bands, 
twisted tight round them. Let the cisterns 
and water-butts be washed out occasionally ; 
this will keep the water pure and fresh. In 
pumping up water into the cistern for the 
‘water-closet, be very particular in winter 
time. Let all the water be let out of the 

ipe when done; but if this is forgotten, and 
it should be frozen, take a small gimlet and: 
bore a hole in the pipe, a little distance from | 
the place where it is let off. which will pre- 
vent its bursting. Put a peg into the hole 
when the water is let off. 

6224. To Protect Lead Water-Pipes. 
Dr. Schwarz, of Breslau, notes a simple 
method of protecting lead pipes from the ac- 
tion of water, by forming on the inside sur- 
face of the pipes an insoluble sulphide of lead. 
The operation, which is a very simple one, 
consists in filling the pipes with a warm and 


ceed to lay it again as a new veneer. 


not too near the edge. Runthe blade of a 
knife thraugh the two, and give a twist. 

6227. To Remove a Cork from the 
Inside of a Bottle. With a stout string 
projected into the bottle, turn the bottle 
around until the cork is caught in a loop of 
the string, and with force pull out the cork. 

6228. To Remove Starch or Rust 
from Flat-Irons. To Temove starch or 
rust from flat-irons, have a piece of yellow 
beeswax tied in a coarse cloth. When the 
iron is almost hot gnough to use, but not 
quite, rub it quickly with the beeswax, and 
then with a clean, coarse cloth. 

6229. To Prepare New Linen for 
Being Embroidered, New linen may be 
embroidered more easily by rubbing it over 
with fine white soap; it prevents the threads 
from cracking. 

6230. To Shell Beans Easily. Pour 
upon the pods a quantity of scalding water 
and the beans will slip very easily from the 
ped. By pouring scalding water on apples, 
the skin may be easily slipped off, and much 
labor saved. 

6231. To Improve the Wicks of 
Candles. First steep the wicks ina solution 
of lime-water in which saltpetre has been 
dissolved. Tol gallon water add 2 ounces 
saltpetre and § pound lime. Dry well the 
wicks before using. It improves the light, 
and prevents the tallow from running. 

6232, Adhesive for Leather Belts. 
Printers’ ink is a good adhesive for leather 
belts. One application will keep a leather 
belt mn running order for 12 months. 

6233.  Ajutage of Fountains. M. 
Francois, in his work, “ Art des) Fontaines,” 
estimates the decrease in the height of the 


jet to be 1 foot below the level of the source 


for every 100 yards distance. He considers 
the ajutage or opening of the pipe should be 
2 of the size of the pipe itself. Where pipes 
are already laid down, and the power of the 
head not very accurately known, it is well, by 
means ef a leaden nozzle, the orifice of which 
nay be readily inereased or diminished, to 
test the amount of force, so that the ajutage 
may be adapted to throw the highest and 
fullest jet the head is capable of. 

6234. To Make Composition Orna- 


concentrated solution of sulphide of potassium ;ments for Picture Frames or Other 
or sodium; the solution is left in contact with | Purposes. Mix as much whiting as you 
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think will be required for present use with 
thinnish glue, to the consistence of putty ; 
and having a mould reacy, rub it well all over 
with sweet oil, and press your composition in 
it; take it out, and you will have a good im- 
pression, which you may set. by to dry; or, if 
wanted, you may, before it gets hard, apply it 
to your work with thick glue, and bend it 
into the form required. 

6235. To Stop Leaky Skylights. 
Leaky skylights may be stopped and cured 
with Dutch rushes, bedded in, caulked, and 
covered with good white lead. On wet mak- 
ing its appearance it quickly attacks the rush, 
which swells up so tight and firm that all 
progress of wet and droppings is effectually 
stayed. 

6236. To Thicken and Strengthen 
Muslin. Dip the muslin in dilute sulphuric 
acid. According to Professor Calvert, of 
Manchester, England, this very much in- 
ereases its thickness and strength. The cot- 
ton thus prepared ix technically known as 
‘“‘ blanket.’ 

6237. To Develop the Inscription 
on Worn Coins. By heating these gradu- 
ally, the inscription will, in almost all cases, 
inake its appearance. 

6238. To Preserve Copper Coins 
and Medals from the Action of the 
Air. Immerse them for a moment in melted 
paraffine, and then wipe off the excess of 
paraffine with a clean dry cloth. 

6239. To Prepare Bladders. These 
articles are prepared by cutting off the fat and 
loose membranes attached to them, and wash- 
ing them first in a weak solution of chloride 
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and dried gradually upon a warm stove, or ir 
a Dutch oven, after which they may be tie 
up in bags made of old newspaper. Or, the 
leaves may be picked off, pounded in a mor- 
tar, passed through a hair sieve, and the pow- 
ae preserved separately in well-stoppered 
bottles, 

6241. To Remove Cliiker from fh. 
Brick. When the fire bricks have become 
covered with clinkers which have fused and 
adhered, they may be cleaned by throwing 
oyster or clam shells into the fire box when 
the fire is very hot, and allowing the fire to 
go out. The clinkers will generally cleave 
off without the use of much force the next 
morning. From 2 quarts to § peck will be 
sufficient for most stoves, and the operation 
can be repeated if some of the clinkers still 


adhere. Salt oan on clinker adhering 
to fire brick will also loosen it. 
6242. To Preserve Carpets. It is 


very advisable in laying down carpets at 
first, to cover the floor beneath them with 
large sheets of paper, so as to prevent the 
dust from rising between the boards. A car- 
pet lasts longer by adopting this precaution. 
6243. To Prevent to Kid 
Gloves from Excessive Perspiration. 
Persons who wear kid gloves in hot weather, 
and who perspire freely, will find that injury 
to the gloves will be prevented by applying 
ordinary corn starch to their hands (dry) 
before drawing on their gloves. Pulverized 
soap-atone will answer the same purpose. 
6244. The Art of Easy Shaving. 
The following is the substance of the instrue- 
tions of the celebrated Mr. Mechi on this sub- 


of lime, and afterwards in ciear water; they | ject: Never fail to well wash your beard with 


are then blown out and submitted to pressure 
by rolling them under the arm, by which they | 
become considerably larger; they are next 
blown quite tight, dried, and tied up in dozens 
for sale. Or, dip them in warm water, dry 
and rub them well in with a little glycerine; 
they will keep soft and pliable. They are! 
emploved by ie eiste and ml and colormen 
to tie over pots, bottles, and jars, and to con- 
tain pill masses, and other similar substances. 
Never buy bladders unless they sre perfectly 
dry and tight, as, if the reverse be the case, | 
they will neither keep nor prove sound. 
6240. To Obtain Herbs of the Finest 
Flavor. When herbs are to be kept for 
flavoring dishes, it is obviously of the first 
importance that they should be gathered at: 
the right time, and dried in the best manner. 
The seasons when the various herbs have in| 
their fullest flavor, are as follows: Basil, 
from the middle of August to the middle of 
September; marjoram, during the month of: 
ape winter savory, the latter end of July 
and throughout August; sunniner savory, the 
same; thyme, of various kinds, during June 
und July; mint, the latter end of June, and | 
during July; sage, August and September; 
tarragon and burnet, June, July, and Aug.’ 
ust; chervil, parsley, fennel, elder flowers, | 
and orange flowers, May, June, and July. 
As the seasons vary in different localities, a! 
good general rule is to gather the herbs when. 
they first blossom. Herbs should be gathered. 
on a dry day, before the sun has been long. 
upon them. When intended for preservation, | 
they should be cleaned from dirt and dust, | 


soap and cold water, and to rub it dry, im- 
mediately before you apply the lather, of 
which the more vou use, and the thicker it is, 
the easier you will shave. Never use warm 
water, which makes a tender face. In cold 
weather, place your razor (closed of course) 
in your pocket, or under your arm, to warm 
it. The moment you leave your bed (or 
bath) is the best time to shave. Always 
Wipe your razor clean, and strop it before 
putting it away; and put your shaving-brush 
away with the lather on it. The razor (being 
only a very fine saw) should be moved in a 
sloping or sawing direction, and held nearly 
flat to your face, care being taken to draw 


‘the skin as tight as possible with the left 


hand, so ax to peo an even surface, and to 
throw out the beard, 

6245. To Honea Razor. The surface 
of the hone must be perfectly level. The 
razor should be held flat on the hone, and the 
back never raised, cv it will induce a round 
or thick edge, Draw the razor from beel to 
point. alternating the sides at cach stroke, 
and the action alweys against the edge. 
When the edge is wirv and thin enongh to 
turn, strop it on a Coarse strop, drawing the 
edge oceasionally over Che thumb nail, until 
the edge is smooth, then finish on a fine 
strop. and the palm of the hand. 

6246. Strop for Razors. There are 
many kinds of razor strops termed of leather 
glued on a wooden holder. These are apt, it 
time, to round the edge of the razor, by allow 
ing the blade to bed itself or sink in the 
leather. The best is a strip of Russia leather, 
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strained as tight as a drum on a curved or, only those teeth which are set away from the 
bowed piece of wood. operator, Turn the saw round, and repeat 
6247. Paste for Razors. Emery very!the operation on the remaining teeth. The 
finely levigated (washed) in the same man-' file used for sharpening saws should be trian- 
ner as prepared chalk (see No. 1292), mixed! gular, and in fine order. A dull file will 
with lard or tallow, or a mixture of these never make a sharp saw. 
with neat’s-foot oil. Or: equal parts of jew-| 6255. To File a Flat Surface. In 
elers’ rouge, black lead, and prepared suet. filing a flat surface ona piece cf ivon, unless 
6248. Pradiers Paste for Razors. | there is some skill or care used in the opera- 
Best putty powder, 1 ounce; jewelers’! tion, the exterior edges are apt to be greatly 
rouge, L ounce; scales of iron, 4 ounce; levi-, pared away, so that that part of the surface 
gated Turkey stone, 3 ounces; beef suet, 12 about midway between them will be the least 
ounces. Or: Mix equal parts of dried sul-! filed down. The woik should bo held ina 
hate of iron and salt, and apply a gradually , bench vise, in sucha position that the file will 
increased heat, in a closed vessel.  Pulverize, | run in a horizontal direction nearly level with 
elutriate (see No. 14), and mix with lard or! the workman’s elbow; but should the work be 
tallow. of a very light nature, it may be held ina 
6249. To Stropa Razor. The practice' more clevated position; or, if it be very 
of pressing on the edge of a razor in stropping heavy, it may be held alittlelower. In filing 
soon rounds it; the pressure should be direct- | flat surfaces, a ‘surface-plate’ is used, to en- 
ed to the back, which should never be raised | able the operator to finish the work with ac- 
from the strop. If you shave from heel to, curacy. The surface-plate is 0 cast-iron plate 
pom of the razor, strop it from point to heel; planed and carefully reduced to a true surtace. 
ut if you begin with the point in shaving, Some red lead is rubbed on this plate befor. 
then strop it from heel to point. If you only being used; then this piece of work is rubbed 
once put away your razor without stropping on the plate, and wherever the work is rec- 
it, or otherwise perfectly cleaning the edge, | dened it shows that that part cf the work is 
you must no longer expect to shave well and above the level, and has to be filed down; 
eaxy, the soap aud damp s0 soon rust the fine and this process of testing and filing is carried 
edge. <A piece of soft peer oat (chamois on until the work is reduced to a perfectly 
leather) should always be «xept with razors, to | true surface. It saves the file to draw it back 
wipe them with. at each stroke as lightly as possible. There 
6250. To Sharpen a Razor. The siim-| is also economy in using the files first on brass 
lest method of sharpening a razor is to put it) or cast iron, and afterwards on wrought iron, 
or half an hour in water to which has been| 6256, Recutting Files with Acids. 
added gy of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric, There are many receipts for converting old 
acid, and after a few hours get it on a hone. ! files into new by means of acids, and among 
The acid acts as a whetstone, by corroding the | the latest is that recently patented by Albert 
whole surface uniformly, so that nothing fur-; I. Ferguson, of Sharon, Pa. The files must 


ther than a smooth polish is necessary. be thoroughly cleansed in warm water con- 
6251. To Sharpen Edge Tools. Pro- | taining a small quantity of potash, whieh 
ceed as directed in the last receipt. readily removes any grease or dirt from them. 
6252. To Grind Cutlery and After the files are thus cleansed, they must be 


Tools. For grinding, the stone should be | washed with warm water and dried by arti- 
dipped in water to prevent the heating of the | ficial heat. Next, place 1 pint warm water 
tools ; and careful cutlers use oil for polishing, ; into a wooden vessel, and put into it as many 
instead of water, when using grindstones of} files as the water will cover. Then add 2 
sinall diameter. ounces blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) finely 
6253. Caution in Grinding Cutlery. | pulverized, and 2 ounces borax, well mixed, 
Never follow the example of the street knife- | taking care to turn the files over, so that each 
grinder. He does much work, and cheap: may come in contact with the mixture. To 
work. He uses as little water as possible.' the above mixture now add 7 cunces sul- 
Give him a good razor or & good knife, and: phunic acid and 3 ounce cider vinegar, which 
he gives it back well sharpened, but a spoiled will cause the files to assume a red appear- 
tool, which needs to be hardened anew... ance at first, but they will in a short time 
Therefore, when sharpening tools, take large I resume their natural color. Then they must 
stones with much water, and make slow and be removed, washed in cold water, and dried 
good work. by artificial heat. When dry, they must be 
6254. To Sharpen and Set a Saw. |sponged with olive oil, wrapped in porous 
First, run a file along the edge of the teeth | paper, and laid aside for use. 
till you see them range in a direct line; then 257. Re-Sharpening Files. A verv 
lay the blade on a smooth piece of lead, or on. interesting aud economical process has been 
the end of a trying-plane, and with a square! exhibited before the Société d’ Encouragement 
steel punch and a hammer, give a gentle tap! of Paris, by M. Werdermann. = Well-worn 
on every alternate tooth. Reverse the saw files are first carefully cleaned by means of 
and punch the alternate teeth on the other, hot water and soda; they are then placed jn 
side, and look down the saw to see that the: connection with the positive pole of a battery, 
teeth are all equally set. Then begin with ina bath composed of 40 parts sulphuric acid, 
your file at that part of the saw nearest the 0 parts nitric acid, and 1000 parts water. 
andle. ‘To sharpen or file the teeth to a The negative pole is formed of a& copper spiral 
good point. hold the file so that it makes an’ surrounding the files, but not touching them; 
angle with the saw-blade of about JO degrees, the coil terminates in a wire which rises 
or} that of a mitre angle. Then file every towards the surface, This arrangement is the 
other tuoth to a very sharp pvint, sharpening | result of practical experience, Wheu the files 
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have been 10 minutes in the bath they are 
taken out, washed, and dried, when the whole 
of the hollows will be found to have been 
attacked in a very sensible manner; but 
should the effect not be sufficient, they are 
replaced for the same period as before. Two 
operations are soinetimes necessary, but rare- 
ly more. The files thus acted upon are, to all 
appearance, like new ones, and are said to be 
good for sixty hours’ work. 

6258. To Clean Files. The occasional 
cleaning of files in the machine shop 
means of oil, heat, and the card (wire brush) 
will save dollars to the owner and annoyance 
to the worker. 

6259. To Cut Good Steel Scrapers. 
Part of the blade of a broken saw makes the 
best scrapers; but, as it is hard, it is very 
difficult to cut it into the required form. The 
best and most expeditious way is to mark 
it out to the size wanted, and then tu place 
the blade or steel plate in a vise which shuts 
very close, placing the mark even with the 
face of the vise, and the part to be cut to 
waste above the vise. Then with a cold- 
chisel, holding it close to the vise and rather 
inclined upwards, begin at one end of the 
steel plate, and with a sharp blow of the 
hammer it will cut it. Keep going on by de- 
grees, and it will with ease be cut to the shape 
required ; then grind the edges of the scraper 
level, and finish by rubbing it on a Turkey- 
stone. 

6260. Knots. It is not a very difficult 
thing to tie a neat and secure knot, yet com- 
paratively few persons know how to accom- 
plish it. Below we give all the knots neces- 
sary for ordinary purposes, with illustrations 
and directions for making them. 


6261. The Sheet Bend or Weaver's 
Knot. This knot is usually employed by 
netters, and is called by sailors “the sheet 
bend.” It is readily made by 
eee one of the pieces of cord 
into a loop (a, b, Fig. 1), which 
is to be held. between the finger 
and thuinb of the left hand; the 
other cord, ¢, 1s passed through 
the loop from the further side, 
then round behind the two legs 
of the loop, and lastly under 
itself, the loose end coming out 
at d. In the smallness of its 
size, and the firmness with which 
the various parts grip together, 
this knot surpasses every other ; 
it can, moreover, be tied readil 
when one of the pieces, viz., a, b, 
is exceedingly short; in common 
stout twine, less than an inch * 
being sufficient to fo:m the loop. —- Fig. 1. 
The above incthod of forming it is the sim- 
plest to describe, although not the most rapid 
In practice; asit may be made in much less 
time by crossing the two ends of cord (a, b, 
Fig. 2) on the tip of the forefinger of the left 
hand, and holding them firmly by the left 
thumb, which covers the crossing; then the | 

art cis to be wound round the thumb in a. 
oop, as shown in the figure, and passed be- 
tween the two ends, behind a and before D; 
the knot is completed by turning the end b 
downwards in front of d, passing it through 
the loop, securing it under the left thumb, 


a A 


by | that, after hav- 
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and tightening the whole by pulling d. As 
formed in this mode, it is more rapidly made 
than alinost an 

otherknot; and, 
as before stated, 
it excells all in 
security and 
compactness; so 
firmly do the 
various turns 
grip each other, 


ing been tightly 
Sepa it is very 
iffcult to un- 
tic; this is the g 
only drawback 
to its usefulness, ig. 2. 
and in this respect it is inferior to the reef- 
knot, Fig. 3; which is made in precisely the 
same manner that a shoe-string is tied, only 
pulling out the ends instead of leaving them 
as bows. 

6262. The Reef Knot. The only pre- 
caution necessary in making & = \ 
reef-knot is to observe that the 
two parts of each string are on 
the same side of the loop; if 
they are not, the ends (and the 
bows, if any are formed) are at 
right angles to the cords. The 
knot is less secure than the wea- 
vers knot, and is termed by 
sailors a granny-knot. Other 
knots are occasionally used to 
connect two cords, but it is un- 
necessary to describe thei, as 
every useful purpose may be 
answered by those above men- 
tioned. 

6263. The Binding Knot. 
The binding knot, (Jigs. 4, 5,) 
is exceedingly useful in connect- | 
ing broken sticks, rods, &c., but 3. 
some difficulty is often experienced in fasten- 
ing it at the finish; if, however the string is 
placed over the , A v 
part to be united, Wo 
as shown in Fig. 
4, and the long 
end 0b, used to i 
bind around the |) 
rod, and finally @ 
passed through 
the loop a, as 
shown in Fig. 5, 
it is readily se- 
cured by pulling joy 
d, when the loop [77 
is drawn in, and 
fastens the end of 
the cord. ' 

6264. The || 4 
Double Half |). 
Hitch or Clove |) 
Hitch. For fast- 
ening a cord to Fig. 5 Fig. 4. 
any cylindrical object, one of the most useful 
knots is the clove hitch, which, although ex- 
ceedingly simple and most easily made, is one 
of the most puzzling knots to the uninitiated. 
There are several modes of forming it, the 
most simple being perbaps as follows: make 
two loops, precisely similar in every respect, 
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wt and b, Fig. 6, then bring D in front of a, 
so as to make both loops correspond, and pass 
them over the object to be tied, tightening 
the ends; if this is prepene done, the knot 
will not slip, although surrounding a tolera- 
bly smooth cylindrical object, as a pillar, 

ole, &c. This knot is employed by surgeons 
in reducing dislocations of the last joint of the 
thumb, and by sailors in great part of thestand- 
ing rigging. The loop which is formed when 
a cable is passed around a post or tree to se- 
cure a vessel near shore, is fastened by what 


Fig. 6. 
gnilors term two half hitches, which is simply 


a clove hitch made by the end of the rope 
which is passed around -the post or tree, and 
then made to describe the clove hitch around 
art of itself which is tightly strained. 


ig. 7.) 


that 
(See 


Fig.7. 

6265. The Bowline. This knot is used 
in slinging heavy bodies; it cannot slip, and 
will never jam under the heaviest strain. It 
is difficult to understand at first, but with a 
little practice can be made very rapidly. 
Take the fixed or standing part of the rope in 
the left hand (this should be done in making 
all knots), lay the free end over it, and then 
by a twist of the wrist make a loop in the 


Fig. 8. 
standing part which shall inclose the free 


end (a, Fig. 8); then carry the free end be- 
hind the standing part and terough the loop, 
parallel with itself (b, Fig. 8). This knot 
will well repay the trouble spent in learn- 
ing it. 
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6266. How to Tie a Parcel. The tyin 
up of parcels in paper is an operation which 
is seldom neatly performed by persons whose 
occupations have not given them great facil- 
ities for constant practice. Leta single knot 
be made in the end of the cord, which is then 
passed around the box or parcel. This knot- 
ted end is now tied by a single hitch around 
the middle of the cord (lig. 5) and the whole 
pulled tight. The cord itself is then carried 
at right angles round the end of the parcel, 
and where it crosses the transverse cord on 
the bottom of the box (Fig. 10) it should, if 
the parcel is heavy and requires to be firmly 
secured, be passed over the cross cord, then 

a - back underneath 
it, and pulled 
,| tightly, then over 
W itself; lastly, un- 
} der the cross cord, 
and on around the 
other end of the 
box. When it 
reaches the top it 
must be secured 
by passing it un- 


Fig. 9. 
der that part of the cord which runs length- 
ways (a, Fig. 9), pulling it very tight, and 
fastening it by two half hitches round itself. 
The great cause of parcels becoming loose is 


being often fastened to 
one of the trans- 
verse parts (as 3B, 
Fig. 9), instead of 
) the piece running 
va lengthways, and in 
this case it invaria- 
bly becomes loose, 
The description 
may perhaps be 
rendered clearer 
by the aid of the 


the fact of the cor 


¢ - 


Fig. 10. 
secres, which exhibit the top and bottom of 
ab 


ox corded as described. The cords, how- 
ever, are shown in a loose state, to allow 
their arrangement to be perceived more 
easily. 

6267. Artificial Grindstones, Washed 
silicious sand, 3 parts; shellac, 1 part; melt, 
and form it into the proper shape while warm. 
The fineness of the cand must depend on the 
work the stone is intended for. Powdered 
emery may be substituted for sand. The 
same Composition is. formed upon pieces of 
wood, for the purpose of sharpening knives, 
and cutting stones, shells, &e. 

6268. To Make an Emery Wheel 
for Grinding Tools. Provice a sclid wheel, 
made of pine, or avy other soft wood, and of 
the size required for the purpose. Turn the 
wheel true, and then turn rounds or hollows 
in its face, to suit the tools you wish to grind, 
gouges, rounds, &c. Then prepare some best 
glue, and, using it hot and he put it on the 
face of the wheel with abrush. The first coat of 
glue should be a light ene, and when it is dry 
a second one should be applied, and. as quickly 
as possible, as much emery should be sifted 
upon the wet surface as the glue will hold. 
When thisisdry another coat of glueand emery 
should be applied in thesame way. This will 
make a wheel that will last for months, and 

rind faster than anything else. No. 0 emery 
is best for this purpose. (Sce last receipt.) 
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6269. To Cement Emery to Wood. 
The following cement is wonderfully tough. 
Melt together equal parts of shellac, white 
resin, and carbolic acid in crystals; add the 
Jast after the others are melted. ‘The effect of 
the carbolic acid is surprising. 

6270. Kerosene Oil for Whetstones. 
Kerosene oil on whetstones is superior to any 
other liquid for the purpose, as it keeps the 
stone in better condition and assists tho oper- 
e@ion of sharpening. 

6271. How to Use a Grindstone. Do 
aot waste the stone by running it in water; 
but if you do, do not allow it to stand in 
water when not in use, as this will cause a 
soft place; it is much better to wet the stone | 
by dropping water on it from a pot suspended 
above the stone, and stop off the water when 
not in use. Do not allow the stone to get out 
of order, but keep it perfectly round by use of 
gas Pipe, orahacker. Clean off all greasy 
tools before sharpening, as grease or oil, 
destroys the grit. Observe: when you get a 
stone that suits your purpose, send a sample | 
af the grit to the dealer to select by; a half 
yunce sample is enough, and can be sent ina 
etter by mail. 

6272. Soap in Place of Oil on Ar- 
kansas Stones. The employment of oil for 
the purpose of keeping Arkansas and other 
stones in proper condition for sharpening in- 
struments is so general as to be almost, if not 
entirely, to the exclusion of every other sub- 
stance. The tendency, however, to become 
gummy, and clog the surface of the stone 
after it has been on a short time, and the 
liability of soiling the fingers and imparting 
an unpleasant odor to thein, make the use of 
oil objectionable. All this can be readily ob- 
viatial, however, by using soap in place of oil, 
as follows :—Rub a piece of toilet soap anda 
little water over the surtace cf the stone until 
a thick lather is formed, and then allow this: 
to dry. When occasion arises for putting an 
edge on atool, afew drops of water will moist- 
en the soap and place the stone in proper con- 
dition for use at once. This plan is one that 
has been successfully employed for years. 

6273. Drill Lubricator. In drilling, 
wrought iron, use 1 pound soft soap, mixed 
with 1 gallon boiling water. This is a cheap 
lubricator; it ineures working with great case, 
and clean cutting by the drill. 

6274. To Face Oil Stones. Take a 
piece of iron with even or straight face (it 
ought to be pes scatter a little emery or, 
fine sand about as coarse as No. 1$ sand) 
paper on the iron plate, add a little water and | 
rub the face of the stone, renewing the emery 
or sand and water as requisite, finishing with — 
an adition of water without emery or sand. 
This is the quickest and truest way, making 
the stone perfectly straight and occupying 
from 5 to 1U minutes time. 

6275. To Make Plain Chocolate. 
Roasted cocoa or chocolate beans or nuts are 
made into paste by trituration in a heated 
mortar; then poured into tin moulds and left 
till cold. In this form it 13 cake chocolate. 
By grinding this is reduced to chocolate pow- ! 
der. Sweetened and flavored chocolate is 
made in this way: the sugar and aromatics 
being added during the trituration; the pro- 
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chocolate are given below. Vanilla, &c., must 


be ground before adding to the paste. (See 
No. 6279.) 
6276, French Chocolate. (....u to- 


gether as in last P 
nuts, 1 pound refine 
beans. (See No. 6279.) 

6277. Spanish Aromatic Chocolate. 
Grind together 11 pounds Caracca nuts, 3 
pounds white sugar, 1 ounce vanilla, # ounce 
cinnamon, and § drachm cloves. (See No. 6279.) 

6278. Spanish Almond and Vanilla 
Chocolate. ‘Take 10 pounds Caracca nuts 
and 3 pounds sugar (or 8 pounds Caracca 
nuts and 2 pounds island cacao and 10 peunds 
sugar), and 3 ounces vanilla, Prepare as in 
the last receipt. 

6279. To Grind Vanilla Beans. Va- 
nilla is pulverized by triturating with a little 
sugar. 

6280. Molasses Candy. Take 1 quart 
molasses, 14 pounds brown sugar, the juice of 
a large lemon and 12 drops oil of Jemon; mix 
the molasses and sugar together, butter the 
inside of a kettle and put it in. Let it boil 
over a moderate fire for 2 hours, then add the 
Jemon juice and boil § hour; stir it often, to 
prevent it from burning; when thoroughly 
done it will cease boiling; then butter a pan 
and put itin to cool; if sufficiently done it will 
be crisp and brittle, if not it will be tough and 
ropy. Nuts of any kind may be added just 
before it is put in the pan; they must be well 
stirred in. The candy may be worked by 
keeping the hands well covered with flour, or 
by greasing them well with butter. The 
working must be done as soon as it is cool 
enough to handle. It may be made of mo- 
lasses only—in this care it requires longer 
boiling—and other flavoring may Le used in- 
stead of lemon. 

6281. To Make Taffee. Mix $ cup 
butter with 2. cf sugar, and, when well stirrec 
together, put it in a china lined saucepan over 
the fire. Let it boil steadily and gently until, 
by dropping a little on a plate and cooling it, 
you find it sufficiently stiff. 

6282. To Make Molasses Taffee. To 
1 quart of molasses put 1 gill of cold water, 
and set it over & moderate fire; let it bcil 
steadily until nearly stiff enough, then acd 
1 table-spoonful butter and 1 tea-spoonful 
brown sugar. Boil 10 minutes longer, then 
pour into buttered pans. 

6283. Everton Taffee. To make this 
favorite and wholesome candy, take 1§ pounds 
moist sugar, 3° ounces’ butter, 14 teacups 
water, and L lemon, Boil the sugar, butter, 
water, and half the rind of the lemon together, 
and when done (which will be known by 
dropping into cold water, when it should Le 
Guite crisp) let it stand aside till the boiliny 
has ceased, and then stir in the juice cf tke 
lemon, Butter a dish, and pour it in about $ 
inch in thickness. The fire must be quick, 


t, 3 pounds Vest cacao 
sugar, and.2 vanilla 


‘and the taffee stirred all the time, 


624. To Make Cream Rise. Cream 
cannot rise through a great depth of milk. 
Therefore, if miik is desired to retain its cream 
for a time, it should be put into a deep narrow 
vessel; butif it be desired to free it almost 
completely ef cream, it should be poured into 
‘a broad flat dich, not much exceeding one 


portions of these used for the various kinds of inch in depth, 
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6285. To Clear all Kinds of 8 
Take a little gum arabic, and a little isin- 
glass dissolved in hot water; pour it, 
when dissolved, in your sugar, when It is boil- 
ing, and it will clear all the sediment to 
the top of the pan, which must be skiinmed 
off as soon as it rises. Loaf sugar may be 
cleared with the white of an egg, isinglass, or 

um arabic. A little of each will do. (See 
No. 1357.) 

6286. To Keep a Churn from Froth- 
ing Over. Take the body of the chum and 
cut a groove around the inside of the mouth, 
about 3 inches from the top and § inch deep, 
and then remove half the thickness of the 
wood, making a shoulder all around; then 
take the cover and cut it to fit nicely inside, 
and you have now done away with the 
necessity for cloths, tubs, pans, &c., hereto- 
fore required to save the cream flowing over. 

6287. To Make French Coffee. A 
French coffee pot consists of two tin vessels, 
one on top of the other. In the upper one is 
a strainer, and a tin plate pierced with holes. 
The coffee, ground almost as fine as gun- 
powder, is pouied into the strainer, and the 
plate with the holes put over it. Boiling 
water is then poured in and filters through 
into the bottom vessel or pot. The pot should 
be kept on the range or stove, a few moments, 
until scalding hot, and the fluid which has 
filtered throngh poured in at tho top again, 
which will extract all the flavor of the berry, 
and make a cup of coffee far superior to that 
boiled. Liebig says, however, that a portion 
of the coffee Should be kept out, thrown into 
the bottom of the vessel, and there permitted 
to steep, like tea. This, he says, gives the 
flavor, while the infiltrated portion gives the 
strength. We have tried this experiment 
with great success, and find it a vast Improve- 
ment over the method of simply pouring boil- 
ing water on the top; it is, moreover, 
economical, because the ground coffee is ex- 
hausted more completely than by simple im- 
mersion in hot water. After standing a few 
moments, it is as elear as spring water, and as 
deep colored as claret. A still better plan, in 
inaking coffee by the filtering method, is 
thus: place the ground coffee in the filter, 
cover it closely ; then pour sufficient boiling 
water in the coffee-pot (not into the filter) to 
cover the bottom about 4 inch. Place the 
filter in the coffee-pot, and set the whole on 
the stove or fire, so that the water will boil 
and its steam rise and soften the coffee in the 
filter. In about 5 minutes, empty out the 
water, and pour boiling water through the 
- filter as usual. The ground coffee will be so 
thoroughly exhansted of its strength and 
aroma that it will not bear twice watering. 
Coffee should never be brought in contact with 
iron. Tinned coffee-pots that have been used 


for some time are apt to get worn on the sur- | 


face, so that the iron the tin plate is made of 
comes through = When this occurs the coffee 
will be bitter and black, for it attacks iron, 
forming an acid very quickly. 
can see by putting a few drops on a case- 
knife. Above all, to have good coffee, the 
pot must be scrupulously clean. 

6288. To Keep Suet. Suet chopped 
fine and mixed with flour, if tied down tight 


in a jar will keep 10 days or 2 weeks, and is! 


This any one, 
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very nice to use for puddings or pastry. If 
there be more suet than will be used while 
fresh, throw it into a pickle made in the pro- 
ortion of 4 ounces salt to 1 quart cold water. 
t must be freshened by laying it in fresh water 
an hour or two before using it, and will then 
j be as nice as fresh suet. Or the suet may 
be rendered down, and poured into a pan con- 
taining about aneinch of cold water. When 
cold, take off the suct (the impurities will 
have fallen to the bottom of the water), and 
pack it away in jars for future use. Do not 
put in salt, if it is intended to use for frying, 
as salt prevents articles from browning easily. 

6289. Imitation Asses’ Milk. The fol- 
lowing preparations are used freely as sub- 

rtitutes for asses’ milk, and may be adminis- 
tered in cases of consumption and general de- 
bility, a tea-cupful 3 or 4 times a day, cither 
plain or with a spoonful of rum. 

Mix the whites of 2 eggs with } pint new 
cow’s milk, and 1 ounce sugar; add % ounce 
syrup of tolu. 

6290. Factitious Asses’ Milk. Boil 1 
ounce hartshorn shavings to a jelly in 1 pint 
water, adding 2 ounces white sugar; when 
cool add 1 pint new cow’s milk and § ounce 
syrup of tolu. Used asin the last receipt. 

6291. Liqueur de la Grande Chart- 
reuse. According to Dr. Chevalier, this cel- 

ebrated liqueur, made at the Abbey of the 
name, near Grenoble, is composed of essence 
of inelissa citrata, 31 grains; essence of hyssop, 
| 31 grains; essence of angelica root, 154 grains; 
essence of best mint, 309 grains; essence of 
nutmeg, 31 grains; essence of cloves, 31 grains; 
and 4} pints rectified spirits of wine, of best 
quality. The liquid is artificially colored, 
either with turmeric or any other suitable 
material. 

6292. Doppel Kummel. To 5 gallons 
94 per cent. alcohol, add 4 ounces oil of cara- 
way, 4 drachin (30 drops) oil of anise, 5 drops 
oil of coriander, 5 drops oil of bitter almonds, 
and 10 drops oil of calamus. Add 20 gallons 
French proof spirit, and 15 gallons water in 
which 1 pauls white sugar have been dis- 
solved., This will make 40 gallons kumimel 
of a strength of 36% per cent. If for cordial, 
more sugar may be added, 

6293. To Improve Cheap Bourbon. 
Inferior Bourbon whiskey may be much im- 
proved in quality by the addition of the 
peach flavoring given in No. 6294. From 1 
to 14 gallons of the flavoring should be added 
to 40 gallons of whiskey. This will give ita 
fruity taste. 

6294. Peach Flavoring for Whiskey 
by a New Method. Take a 50-gallon pipe; 
at 4 or 5 inches from the bottom place a false 
i bottom, perforated with 32-inch holes. Cover 
this false bottom with a thin layer of straw, 
laid uniformly ; this again covered by a thin 
even layer of straw laid at right angles across 
the lower layer. Then pack 10 gallons dried 
peaches regularly, without pressing them; 
add 5 pounds black tea evenly sprinkled over 
the peaches, and cover the whole with a 
clota. Next pack 10 gallons oak sawdust 
evenly, and cover it also with a cloth. Place 
some pieces of lath over the cloth, with some 
middle-sized stones to keep the sawdust 
down. Insert a faucet in the side of the - 
pipe, betweea the bottom and the false bot- 
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tom. Now add 20 gallons proof spirit, and 


draw off, three times every day, 15 gallons of 


the tincture, and pour it back immediately. 
As the sawdust. acts as a filter, the tincture 
will be ready for use and bright in 10 or 15 
days. If a greater quantity is required, 
double the above proportions and use a gin 
cask. 

6295. To Improve Wine by Electric- 


ity. The process consists in: plunging into 


the vat containing the wine, two plates of 


platinum or of silver, having attached to 
them two wires of the same metal, which are 
connected with the poles of an electric bat- 
tery. The Bunsen and Daniell’s batteries are 
much used in France for this purpose. The 
time necessary to transform a low grade wine 
to one of an agreeable and superior quality, is 
from two to three weeks, with the battery 
continually working. By this method, wines 


which were considered only fit for making | 


vinegar, are changed to such an extent that 
they are used as good, and in some cases su- 
penrior table wines. (See No. 726.) 

6296. Pharaoh’s Serpents Eggs are 
made in the following way: Take mercury 
and dissolve it in moderately dilute nitric 
acid by means of heat, taking care, however, 
that there be always an excess of metallic 
mercury remaining; decant the solution, and 
pour it into a solution of sulpho-cyamde of 
ammonium or potassium, which may be 
bought at a good drug store, or of a dealer in 
chemicals, Equal weights of both will answer, 
A precipitate will fall to the bottom of the 
beaker or jar, which is to be collected on a 
filter and washed two or three times with wa- 
ter, when itis put in a warm place to dry. 
Take for every pound of this material L ounce 
gum tragaecanth which has been soaked in 
hot water. When the gun is completely coft- 
ened it is to be transferred to a mortar, 
and the pulverized and the dried precipitate 
gradually mixed with it by means of a little 
water, so as to present a somewhat dry pill 
mass, from which pellets of the desired size 
are formed by hand, put on a piece of glass, 
and dried again; they are then ready for use. 

6297. Pharaoh’s Serpents Eggs. A 
substitute, nearly as good as the original mer- 
cury compound, and superior in not being 
poisonous, is prepared in the following way : 
Take bichromate of potassa, 2 parts; nitrate 
of potassa, 1 part; white sugar, 3. parts. 
Pulverize each of the ingredients separately, 
and then mix them thoroughly. Make small 
paper cones of the desired size, and press the 
mixture into them. They are now ready 
for use, but must be kept from moisture and 
light. 

6298. Solidified Glycerine for Toilet 
Use, Transparent soap, 1 ounce; water, 4 
onnees ; iInedorous glycerine, 24 ounces. Dis- 
solve the soap in the water by heat, adding 
an equal weight of glycerine. When dis- 
solved, add the remaining portion of glyecer- 
ine, and sufficient water to make up the 
weight. When nearly cold, add any suitable 
perfume and pour in glass jars. It has a very 
pale amber color, is transparent, melts easily 
on the skin, and Jeaves no residue. 

6299. To Remedy a Scattering Gun. 
To prevent @ gun from scattering, ilsert a 
ring about half an iuch in width in the nozzle 
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‘of the gun, beveling from the outer edge to 
hothing at the inward. It can be fastened in 
/With rivets. It should be made of metal about 
A an inch in thickness, and be fitted very 
neatly, 

' 6300. Preservation of Stone. Doctor 
Kugene Robert, of Paris, recommends copper 
[salts as being the best preservatives of stone 
ina damp climate. These salts prevent the 
‘formation of lichens, to the action of which 
“M. Robert attributes the destruction of stone. 
This is, without doubt, true for granite, but 
its efficiency for sandstone is questionable. 
The latter deteriorates by exfoliation, without 
the development of any vegetation. 

6301. Ground Tea. A French chemist 
asserts that if tea be ground like coffee before 
hot water is poured upon it, it will yield near- 
ly double the amount of its exbilarating qual- 
Illes, 

6302. To Impart a Fine Flavor to 
Tea. To impart a fine flavor to ordinary 

tea, place rose leaves in the tea-canister, or 
| adil one drop of the attar of roses on a piece 
of soft paper to every pound of tea, and keep 
the canister closely covered. 

- 63038. To Prevent Stoves From Rust- 
ing. Kerosene applied with a rag to stoves 
will keep them from rusting during the sum- 
mer. It is also an excellent material to apply 
to all iron utensils used about a farm. 

' 6304. ‘so Remove Pin-Spots from 
(Steel. Get asmalliron box with astiding top 
to it, fill it with pulverized charcoal, and im- 
bed the pieces of steel in it, put in the top, 
cand lute with fire-clay. Heat it ina slow fire, 
to ared heat, then take out and Jet it cool off. 

6305. Remedy Against the Cracking 
‘of Wooden Taps and Faucets. Th’'s is 
‘best prevented by putting the taps and fau- 
‘cets in melting paraftine, and heating them 
‘there at a temperature of 212° Fahr., until 
bubbles of air cease to escape from the wood. 
The whole is then allowed to cool to about 
120° Falir., when the taps are taken from the 
j bath and cleaned froin the adhering paraffine 
by rubbing with a dry coarse piece of eluth. 

6306. French Compositian for Wash- 
ing. Dissolve 1 pound hard soap m 6 gal- 
lons of water, then add } ounce spirits of tar- 
pentine and § ounce spirits of hartshorn. 

6307. Cheap Family Soap. Add to 19 
quarts of water, 6 pounds of quicklime (shell 
lime is best), and 6 pounds common washing 
soda, Put all together and boil for half an 
hour, and let it stand all night to clear, Draw 
off the lye, and add to it 1 pound common 
resin and 7 pounds of fat (any fat will do). 
Boil this for half an hour, then let it stand till 
cool, and cut into bars. 

6308. To Make a Bad Yellow Soap 
Good and Hard. Heat a solution of 28 
pounds hy posulphite of soda in 4 gallons wa- 
ter, with 250 pounds of bad yellow or brown 
soap, and the result will be a good hard soap. 
This i) Desborough’s patent. 

6309. To Preserve Soap Grease. 
Fill a cask half fult of good strong lye and 
drop all refuse grease therein. Stir up the 
nixture once a week. 

6310. Waterproof Starch. This is s 
French patent, and consists In passing the 
goods, after being properly starched, through 
& bath of chloride of zinc at a temperature 
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of about 60° Fahr. The starch will then 
remain in the clothes after several successive 
washings. 

6311. Cement to Resist Sulphuric 
Acid. Melt caoutchouc by a gentle heat, 
add from 6 to 8 per cent. of the weight of tal- 
low, taking care to keep the mass well stir- 
rea; add dry slacked lime, so as to make the 
fluid mass the consistency of soft paste; and 
lastly aad 20 per cent. of red lead, whereby 
the mass, which otherwise remains soft, be- 
comes hard and ary. This cement resists, 
according to Dr. Wagner, boiling sulphuric 
acid. <A solution of caoutchouc in twice its 
weight of raw linseed oil, aided by, heatirg, 
and the addition thereto of an equal weight 
of pipe-clay, yields @ plastic mass which also 
resists most acids. 

6312. Cemeat for Fixing Glass Let- 
ters. A thick solution of marine glue in 
wood naphtha will answer perfectly if color is 
no object. But the glass must be chemically 
clean, and this is not always easy. The least 
trace of soap or grease will spoil the adhesion 
of any cement. Try soda or ammonia, fol- 
lowed by whiting and water, clean cloths, and 
plenty of rubbing, and let the cement dry on 
the letters till the surface just begins to be 
“tacky” before you apply icin: 

6313. New Process for Rendering 
Cloth Waterproof. This is a method for 
rendering fabrics waterproof without destroy- 
ing their ventilating qualities. Place in a 
metal vessel of about 6 gallons capacity, 20 
pounds sulphate of alumina eut in thin slices; 
and in another similar receptacle 8 pounds 
oleic acid and 6 quarts alcohol. Thoroughly 
dissolve the latter compound, and stir it with 
a wooden stick for 20 minutes, gradually add- 
ing the sulphate of alumina. Leave the whole 
for about 24 hours to settle. The oleic acid 
and the spirit will then be at the surface, and 
can be decanted; the remaining deposit should 
be filtered tarough flannel, and pressed into a 
cake. This can be dried by heat, and ground 
to a powder, For use on silken or linen 
clothes, 14 pounds to 20 gallons of water will 
be ample; wool will not require more than 1 
pound. It isas well to strain these solutions, 
and the fabrics require only to be thoroughly 
saturated and dried in the air. 


6314. To Clarify Quills, Cut off the, 


small top of the quills, tie them loosely in 
bundles, fix them nearly upright in a sauce- 
an of water in which a saul piece of alum 
as been dissolved, about the size of a walnut 


of alum to a quart of water; let them boil. 
slowly until they become clear; add a little 


turmeric or a small pinch of saffron to the 
water, to give them the yellow color; dry 
them in the sun. Tie paper round the feather 
part of the quills, t: keep them from dust. 
TL; quantity of alum may be increased ac- 
cording a3 you wish the quills more or less 
brittle. 

6315. New Glazing for Frescoes. Dr. 
Vohl announces that paraffine, mixed with 
benzole or Canada balsam, affords a glazing 
for frescoes much superior to soluble glass. 
By covering the interior of wine casks with 
a film of pure white paraffine, poured in 
melted, he has effectually prevented the spoil- 
ing of the wine and its evaporation through 
the wood. 
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| 6316. To Bend Gas Pipe. This may 


be done by filling the pipe with melted resin. 
When the resin hardens, bend the pipe, and it 
will retain its round form. Remove the resin 
by heating. 

631'/. Chewing Gumi: made as follows: 
Take of prepared balsam of tolu, 2 ounces 
(see second receipt in No. 5102); white sugar, 
1 ounce; oatmeal, 3 ounces. Soften the guin 
in @ Water-bath and mix in the ingredients; 
then roll in finely-powdered sugar or flour, to 
form sticks to suit. 

6318. Chewing Gum from Paraffine. 
| This article may be made by dissolving paraf.- 

fine at a gentle heat ina very little olive oil 
and glycerine. It is stirred on cooling, and 
afterwards compressed. The amount of gly- 
eerie depends on the consistency to be 
desired, and must be determined by the char- 
acter of the paraffine employed. This latter 
consists of mixtures of various carbo-hydrides, 


and is by no means always of the same com- 
pon and properties. The glycerine will 
eep it soft and make it sweet at the same 
time. 

6319. Boot Powder. Scraped or pow- 
dered French chalk is used by bootmakers to 
make new boots or shoes go on easily, by 
rubbing or dusting a little of it on the inside 
of the heel and instep of the boot. 

6320. Electric Tissue. Stecp linen or 
cotton 1 hour in a mixture of 1 part strong 
isu.phuric acid and 3 of pure nitric acid; 
poet ze out the acid, wash with water until 
ino sensible acidity remains, plunge it in a 
weak alkaline solution, then in water, and dry. 

By friction it yields a large quantity of resin- 
ous electricity. . 

6321. To Make Modeling Clay. 
Knead dry clay with glycerine instead of 
| water, and a mass is obtained which continues 
‘moist and plastic for a length of time, thus 
‘removing one of the greatest inconveniences 
| experienced by the modcler. 

6322. To Remove Stains from Knives, 
The very best way to clean a stained steel 
knife is to cut a solid potato in two, dip one’ 
of the pieces in brick-dust (such as is usually 
used for knife-cleaning), and rub the blade 
with it. 

6323, To Prevent Ivory Knife Han- 
dles from Cracking. When the blades of | 
knives require washing or standing In water, 
it should be done in a pitcher, with water 
enough to cover the blades, but not to touch 
the handles; and the water no hotter than is 
absolutely necessary. Soaking the handles in 
water makes them crack. 

6324. To Cleanse Goose Feathers. 
Feathers are prepared by exposing them to 
the sunshine or in a stove antl perfectly dry, 
and then beating them to remove dust and 
loose dirt. When carelessly collected aud 
dirty, they may be cleansed with lime-water ; 
or, still better, with a weak solution of ecar- 
bonate of soda, or with water containing a 
little solution of chloride of lime; after which 
they are rinsed in clean water, and dried as 
before, (See No. 659.) Old feathers are puri- 
fied and cleansed in the same way. 

6325. Coloring Castor Oil. Make a 
strong tincture of turmeric root with strong 
ae and add afew drops to the oil until 

you have the desired color. Rather than being 


| 
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p disadvantage, it will prove a benefit, tend-|termed Saponine. Dissolve 3 troy oun: 
ing to prevent griping. soap by heat in 2 ounces: water, and whea 

6326. Labels for Damp Situations, | nearly cold add 2 ounces javelle water and 1 
Write on the back of adhesive plaster. Labels|drachm water of ammonia; form a_ paste. 
made of this substance are not affected by | whi h is to be rubbed over the glove with 
damp, and adhere strongly. flannel till sufficiently clean. 

6327. To Reproduce a Beautiful! 6333. To Clean and Preserve Brew- 
White on Flannel] Goods Turned Yellow | i Utensils. In cleaning them before 
by Age. For the restoration of old flannels | bemg put away, avoid the use of soap, or any 
to their original color, Professor Artus recom- | greasy material, and use only a brush and 
mends the fuellowing method: Dissolve 2} ) scalding water, being particularly careful not 
pounds white Marscilies soap in 75 pounds |to leave any yeast or fur on the sides ; then 
soft water, and to the solution add, under cou- ; place them away ina clean and moderately 
stant stirring, 1 ounce liquor ammonia. The | ry situation, Should they become tainted 
goods are soaked in this fluid. and afterwards ;or mouldy, take a strong lye of peurlash, 
well washed with water, The object may be! which epfead over the bottoms of the vessels 
accomplished, however, more quickly, ? y put- | scalding hot, and then with the broom se¢erub 
ting the goods for 1 hour in adiimute solution | the sivles and other parts. Or: Take common 
of bisulphite of soda, and adding, under con- | salt and spread it over the coolers, &c., and 
stant stirring, some dilute hydrochloric acid, |strew some on their wet sides, pour in scald- 
when the vessel has to be covered and the ing water and scrub them with a broom. Or: 
goods left in it for 15 minutes longer. They ' Throw some quicklime iuto water in the ves- 
are then thoroughly washed in water. isel, and scrub over the bottom and sides with 

6328. Sizing for Holland Linen. The it; in each case well washing afterwards with 
sizing or dressing employed for the Holland clean water. Or: Wash well first with oil ct 
used for window shades is prepared as follows: , vitriol diluted with 8 times its weight «f we- 
Take 1 part crystallized carbonate of soda; 4 ter, and afterwards with clean water. 
to 6 parts cach white wax, stearine, and pure! 6334, To Restore the Color of an 
white soap: 20 parts carbonate of magnesia, Acid Stain on Violet Silk. Acid droppcd 
or fine Paris white; 40 parts potato starch, }on violet-colored silk destroys the color; to 
and 160 parts fine wheat starch. Boil these restore it, brush the discolored stain with 
together with sufficient water to make 1600 | tincture of iodine; then, after a few seconds, 
parts altogether. A little ultramarine is/saturate the spot well with a solution cf hy- 
added, if needed, to counteract the yellow | posulphite of soda, and dry gradually; the 
tint of the linen, which is starched with this | color will be perfectly restored, 

reparation, passed between rollers, and dried. | 6335. To Transfer Engravings onto 
t is then sprinkled with soap water, placed |G@lass. First coat the glass with copal var- 
in a stamping mill, and afterwards steamed |nish, then press on the picture, face down- 
and eaendered, wards, smoothly and tightly; let it dry. 

6329. Starch Lustre is a substance used | Next damp the panes slightly, and rub it off 
for washing purposes, which, when added to; with the finger, leaving the picture to be 
starch, eauses the linen to which itis applied | looked at through the glass, 
to assume not only a high polish, but adaz-| 6336, To Transfer cae renee on 
dling whiteness. A piece of lustre of the size, Wood, Stone, &c. Take a saturated aleo- 
of a copper cent added to § pound starch, and) holic solution of potash, pour the solution on 
boiled with it for 2 or 3 minutes, will produce the engraving, and iminediately remove all 
the best results. The starch lustre consists! the superfluous liquid by means of blotting 
of stearine, colored by a slight addition of paper. Lay the engraving, whiledamp, upc 
ultramarine blue, the essential ingredient the wood oer other material to which itis to 
being the stearine; and, with or without the be transferred, and piace it in @ press. (A 
colormg matter, will be found to acd very copper-plate press is the best.) The trans. 
much to the beauty of linen articles to which fer will be obtained immediatety. The engra- 
it ix applied. (See Nes. 497, &e.) iving must be immersed in clear, cold water, 

6330. To Clean Windows and Mir-  atter removal from the potash bath. | (Orr.) 
rors, Tie up some finely powdered whiting! 6337. How to Wash Printing Rollers. 
ina small piece of muslin. Dab it over the! Avoid all got. sand, and dirt; simply use 
glass thoroughly; the dirtier the glass the strong Jey to loo:en the ink, and quickly, 
more whiting will adhere to it. Next smear with a soft sponge, wash the ley off with 
it evenly with a damp rag, and Tet it remain. water (in winter blood-warmn) squeezing the 
until perfectly dry; then rub it off with a’sponge dry, face up the roller, so that ne 
leather, This is an easy, clean, and thorough | moisture remain thereon, Let it then stand 
plan. If alcohol be used instead of water, it! exposed to the air one hour, machine rollers 
will dry in much less time, and polishes the | two hours, before distributing ink on its sur- 
glass fully better. The corners of the window- | face. The time for exposure must be guided 
panes should) receive particular attention; {by the state of the weather, as shorter time 
they are too often Jeft dirty, and spoil the ap- | will do in dry or windy weather. Be careful 
pearance of the window, tg ink the roller as soon as possible after 

6331. To Wash Mirrors or Windows. |e xposure, to keepit tacky. (See No. 2542.) 
Yor washing finger-marks from looking-| 6338. Gelatine Capsules, <A_ strong 
glasses or windows, put a few drops of am-|solution is made of 6 parts gelatine and 1 part 
Moma on ® NOist rag, and make quick work !:ugar; the extremity of a rod of bulbous 
of it. | shape is oiled, and dipped into the solution; 

6332. Ganteine. <A composition for; when the rod is withdrawn it is rotated, in 
cleaning kid gloves; sometimes improperly | order to diffuse the fluid jelly equally over its 
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surface; as soon as the gelatinous film has| 63844. To Remove the Stains of Ben- 
partially hardened, it is removed from the| zine. In removing grease spots from fabrica 
mould and placed on pins furnished with|by means of benzine or petroleum it often 
suitable heads, and fixed on a cork table.| happens that a colored and stained outline of 
When dry, the capsules are placed upright in|the portion moistened is left. This can be 
little cells made in the table to receive them,} prevented by the application of a layer of 
and the liquid with which they are to be; gypsum extending a Fittle beyond the moist- 
filled is introduced by means of a small glass | ened region. When dry, the powder is to be 
tube. They are then closed by dropping) shaken and brushed off, when no trace of the 
some melted gelatine on the orifice of each. | spot will remain. 
Ricord recommends that capsules containing}! 63845. To Clean Silver. To clean silver 
copaiba be coated with extract of rhatany, | utensils, blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which is easily done by immersing the capsule | Boettger recommends a boiling saturated solu- 
for an instant in a mixture of 3 parts newly | tion of borax, or a solution of caustic potash, 
prepared extract of rhatany, 1 part syrup of| with some fragments of metallic zine. 
moist sugar, and 1 part mucilage of gum ara-| 6346. To Cleana Wedgwood Mortar. 
bic, melted together in a water-bath. Cap-| A solution of caustic potash will usually be 
sules thus prepared are said to act with greater ' effectual; this may be triturated In the mor- 
certainty, as well as improving the tone of| tar with fine sand or powdered pumice-stone. 
the stomach. Sometimes sulphuric acid will serve a better 
6339. To Remove Nitrate of Silver’ purpose. Chlorinated lime (chloride of lime) 
Stains. A solution of iodide of potassium | will sometimes remove the color where it is a 
will freely dissolve iodine. Silver stains, stain merely. 
moistened for a while with this solution will| 6347. To Dye Gutta-Percha. Dissolve 
be converted into iodide of silver, which is sol-; 1 ounce gutta-percha in chloroform, and add } 
uble in iodide of potassium. The staing will| grain of pure carmine, previously mixed with 
therefore have disappeared when the cloth, {a little powdered gum and water; then distill 
after the foregoing treatment, is washed in; off the chloroform and knead well the re- 
water. (See No. 385.) Perhaps the best; maining gutta-percha. In the same way ul- 
method of removing these stains is as follows: | tramarine, ochre, oxide of chrome, &c., may 
The stained cloth is washed with a concentra-| be used. 
ted solution of sulphate or chloride of zinc| 6348. To Clean Gutta-Percha. This 
and then touched with a piece of metallic} can be done by using @ mixture of soap and 
zinc. This same process inay be used for the ; powdered charcoal, polishing afterwards with 
removal of ink stains in both cases without | a dry cloth with a little of the charcoal on it. 
danger to the fabric. After the color has} 6349. To Dye Straw Hats Black. 
disappeared, they are washed first with pure; The following is given as a black color for 
water and then with water and soap. No, straw hats. The quantities of material are 
visible traces of the stains are left behind.) intended for 25 hats or bonnets. They are 
(See No. 3141.) | Beut for 2 hours in a boiling decoction of 4 
63840. To Remove Nitrate of Silver! pounds logwood, 1 pound sumach, and 5 oun- 
Stains from Woven Tissues. According; ces fustic; and afterwards dipped into a so- 
to M. Grimm, chloride of copper completely | lution of nitrate of iron of 4° Baumé, then 
removes, even from colored woven cotton; well rinsed with water, and, when dry, are 
tissues, stains occasioned by nitrate of silver; | painted over with a solution of lac or dex- 
the tissue is to be afterwards washed with a| trine. 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, and next; 6350. To Dye Leather Yellow. Pic- 
thoroughly washed with water. From white|rec acid gives a good yellow without any 
cotton and linen tissues, nitrate of silver) mordant; it must be used in very dilute solu- 
stains are more readily and effectually re-| tion, and not warmer than 70° Fuhr., so as 
moved by applying dilute svolution of perman- | not to penetrate the leather. 
aa of potassa and hydrochloric acid, fol-| 63851. To Dye Leather Green. Ani- 
owed by washing with py post puke of soda} line blue modifies picric acid to a fine green. 
solution, and rinsing in plenty of fresh water. | In dyeing the leather, the temperature of 85° 
By these means the use of the highly poison-| Fahr. must never be exceeded. 
ous. cyanide of potassium is rendered unneces-| 6352. To Dye Leather Green. Aniline 
sary. (See Nos. 385 and 3141). green ix well adapted to dyeing leather, and 
6341. To Dissolve Old Blood Stains. |its application is quite simple. Whether 
Dr. Helwig recommends a solution of iodide | used in paste or as powder, we must make a 
of potassium in four times its weight of; concentrated aqueous solution. The leather 
water. is brushed over with a solution of sulphate of 
6342. Silk Cleaner. Mix well together) ammonia, mixed with water, the dye solution 
¢ pound soft soap, a tea-spoonful of Brandy, §; applied at 95° Fahr., and it must be endeav- 
int proof-spirit, and 4 pint water. It is to; ored, by rapid manipulation, to prevent the 
e spread with a sponge on each side of the} dye from penetrating through the leather. 
silk without creasing it; the silk is then mns-! By the addition of picric acid, the blueish 
ed out 2 or 3 times, and ironed on the wrong shade of this dye-stuff is modified to leaf 
side. (See No. 460.) green, and it becomes faster; but the picric 
6343. Fluid for Removing Grease acid must not be added to the color solution ; 
Stains from Silk, &c. A fluid for remov-' it must be applied to the leather before or 
ing greasy stains froin silk, &c., may be pre- after the dyelag with aniline green. (Spring- 
pared by mixing 2 ounces rectified spirits of meh!) 
turpentine, } eunce absolute alcohol, aud}! 6353. Slating for Black-Boards. The 
ounce sulphuric ether. | imitations of slate are of two kinds, real imi- 
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tations, consisting of pulverized slate or|from one to the other; thisisa token oF tic 
uartz rock moistened to the consistency of a! galvanic current, manifesting itself in the 
thick fluid with silicate of soda (water-glass of same manner as the current of the electrical 
commerce), and applied to the boards by machine. The larger the disks apd the 
means of a brush; or merely poe such as, greater their number, the greater is the inten- 
asphaltum or Grabamite dissolved in petro- | sity of the current. 
Jeum naphtha. The first one will produce| 6358. To Make a Cistern. A 
slates that are very similar to the natural |cistern can be made in a solid clay soil, if 
slates, less expensive than those, and last a|not in an exposed situation, by cementing 
good while. against the sides of the ground. Where the 
6354. Asphalt for Walks. Take 2/ground freezes we would not reconmmend 
parts very dry lime rubbish, and 1 part coal-|such a practice, but lay a wall of cobble- 
ashes, also very dry, and both sifted fine. Inj stones in a mortar of cement, and face the 
a dry place, on a dry day, mix them, andj wall with a thick coating of clear mortar. 
leave a hole in the middle of the heap, as|Great care must be exercised to get good ce- 
bricklayers do when making mortar. Into/ment, and mix it with coarse sand. Fine 
this pour boiling hot coal-tar; mix, and when | sand will not do at all. 1 part cement and 3 
as stiffas mortar put it 3 inches thick where; parts sand is the usual proportion, to be used 
the walk is to be; the ground should be dry,!as soon as mixed. Every part of the wall 
and beaten smooth. Sprinkle over it coarse! must be laid below the reach of the frost. 
sand. When cold, pass a light roller over it; | This can be done, and an iron or wooden pipe 
in a few days the walk will be solid and|or throat lead to the surface, through which 
waterproof. the pump can pass. A cheap and excellent 
6355. To Make Gravel Walks. The|cistern can be constructed of wood, in the 
bottom should be laid with lime-rubbish, | form of a large cask, or a tank made of pine 
large flint stones, or any other hard matter, |or cedar plank. When sunk into the ground, 
for 8 or 10 inches, to keep weeds from grow- | and kept constantly wet, it will last for years. 
ing through, and over this the gravel is to be; A better way is to place the tank or cask in 
laid 6 or 8 inches thick. This should be laid) one corner of the cellar, with a faucet in the 
rounding up in the middle, by which means! bottom, from which the water is easily drawn 
the larger stones will run off to the sides, and | when it is desirable to clean it out and when 
may be raked away; for the gravel should | water is required in the cellar. An open cis- 
never be screened before it is Jaid on. It is a) tern in a cellar will rarely freeze. 
common mistake to lay these walks too round,| 6359. To Purify Water. Chlcvride of 
which not only makes them uneasy to walk | iron and carbonate of soda, in the proportion 
upon, but takes off from their apparent| of 10 parts by weight of the former salt and 
breadth. 1 inch in 5 feet is a sufficient pro- | 264 of the latter to a quantity of water equal 
portion for the rise in the middle; so that aj; to 20,000 parts, has been found a most valua- 
walk 20 feet wide should be 4 inches higher} ble and quite innocuous means of purifying 
at the middle than at the edges, and so in| water, even such as is otherwise quite unfit 
proportion. As s00n as the gravel is laid, it; for drinking purposes, and could not be ren- 
should be raked, and the large stones thrown | dered fit by alum. The salts alluded to are 
back again; then the whole should be rolled | best previously dissolved in some pure water, 
both lengthwise and crosswise; and the per-; and the solutions, that of iron first, poured 
son who draws the roller should wear shoes! into the tank containing the water intended to 
without heels, that he may make no holes, be- | be operated upon. The soda solution is not 
cause holes made in anew walk are not easily | added until after a few moments, the water 
remedied, The walks should always be rolled | being first vigorously stirred. The soda solu- 
3 or 4 times after very hard showers, ee having been added, the fluid is stirred 


will bind them more firmly than could be ac-| again, and then left quiet for the purpose of 
complished by any other method. allowing the very bulky and floculent sedi- 
6356. Polishing Powder for Specula. |inment tv deposit; this takes considerable 
Precipitate a dilute solution of sulphate of} time—from 24 to 36 hours. 
iron by ammonia in excess; wash the precip-| 6360, Gutta-Percha Tissue. If a so- 
itate, press it in a screw press till nearly dry, | lution of gutta-percha in chloroform be mixed 
then expose it to heat unul it appears of a; with 3 parts of ether and exposed for some 
dull red color in the dark. (Lord Loss.) time to a temperature below 15° Fahr., the 
6357. To Make a Voltaic Pile. Take gutta-percha will be precipitated as a white 
disks of copper, zinc, and woolen cloth of any powder, forming, when washed and dried, a 
size, soak the cloth in a solution of sal-amimo- | soft white mass. If some of this solution be 
niac, then pile them up in the following; spread ona plate of glass, a skin is formed, re- 
order: Copper, zine, cloth, and so on. The!sembling kid-glove leather, which becomes 
relative position of the metals in each pair; transparent on the application of heat. These 
must be observed throughout the whole series, | films are beautifully white if carefully pre- 
so that, if the pile commences with a copper! pared, and have been employed in the manu- 
plate, it shall terminate with a zine one. | facture of the finest kinds of artificial flowers. 
These two extremes are called the poles.| 6361. Mosaic Silver. -Take 2 parts 
Zinc is called the positive pole, and copper cach pure tin and purified bismuth, melt them 
the negative pole. The outer disks are con-, together by a moderate heat, and add 1 part 
nected with copper wire, that the eleetric or} purified mercury. When cold reduce the 
galvanic stream which is excited in the pile; mass to a fine powder. (Hager.) 
may ve eonveyed to any place desired. When| 6362, Mosaic Gold. Melt 12 ounces 
the two ends of the wires are brought very | pure tin, by a gentle heat, add 6 ounces mer. 
hear to each other, sparks are seen to dart; cury, and reduce to powder; when cold, add 
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6 ources muriaie of ammonia, and 7 ounces 
flowers of sulphur; mix thoroughly. Place 
the compound ina glass flask, and gradually 
heat to redness in a sand-bath, continuing the 
heat till all white fumes cease; during this 
operation bisulphuret of mercury, muriate of 
tin and sal-ammoniac are sublimed, leaviag 
the mosaic gold at the bottom of the flask in 
soft, brilliant, gold-colored flakes. | Mosaic 
gold, also called Aurwm Musirum, is therefore 
the bisulphuret of tin, (Cooley. 

6363. To Preserve Pencil and Indian 
Ink Sketches. ‘Jo a solution of collodion 
of the consistency used by photographers, 
add 2 per cent. Gf stearine. The drawing is 
then spread on a board or plate of glass and 
the collodion poured over it asin photography. 
“See No. 3143.) It dries in 10 to 20 minutes, 
and so thoroughly protects the drawing that 
it may be washed without fear of injury. 

6364. Golden Compound. Melt anhy- 
drous tuugstate of soda ita porcelain crucible, 
over a spirit lamp, at. temperature not more 
than sufficient to fuse it. Add small pieces of 
pure tin to the melted mass, and cubes of a 
golden color instantly form. The process 
should not be continued too long, or they ac- 
quire a purple hue. 

6365. Ink for Writing on Tin Plates. 
Mix together without heat, L part pine soot, 
with 60 parts of an aqueous solution of nitrate 
of copper. ( Hager.) 

6366. Black Stencil Ink. Triturate 
together 1 part pine soot and 2 parts Prussian 
blue with a little glycerine, then add 3 parts 
giun arabic, and sufficient glycerine to form a 
thin paste. 

63867. Factitious Beef Marrow. Mix 
together, by dissolving at a gentle heat, 2 
a fresh hogs’ lard and 1 part cacao 

utter, 

6368. To Obtain Absolute Alcohol. 
A German savant has recently improved on 
the well-known method employed by Men- 
delejeff, for obtaining absolute — alcohol. 
Strong alcohol is boiled with quicklime, the 

ieces of the latter projecting above the sur- 
ace of the liquid for 4 hour or more, with a 
condenser inverted so that the liquid may re- 
turn by its own gravity to the flask. The 
condenser is then reversed, and the alcohol 
redistilled. If the alcohol contains miore 
than 5 per cent. of water, the process must be 
repeated 2 or 3 times. The vessel should 
only be half filled with the pieces of lime, as 
the rapid formation of hydrate of lime may 
break it to pieces, (See No. 1442.) 

6369. Bougie. A leng slender instru- 
ment, introduced into the urethra, c@sopha- 
gus, or rectum, 
those canals. Add 3 parts boiled linseed oil 
to L part melted amber, and when mixed add 
1 part of] of turpentine ; spread the mixture 
at 3 successive intervals upon loose spun. silk 
cord or web, dry in a heat of 150° Fahr., and 
repeat the process until the instrument has 
acquired the proper size, then polish, first 
With pumice-stone, and afterwards with tripo- 
li and oil. This is the original receipt of the 
French Professor Pieckel, and is still generally 
used in Europe, slightly modified as_ fol- 
lows: Add to the oil and amber, melted to- 
gether as last, caoutchoue in the proportion 
of yy of the weight of the oil employed; 
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when dissolved, remove the vessel from the 
fire and proceed as before. 

6370, Hunter’s Bougie, 
together, until combination takes A ee 3 
parts yellow wax, 3 parts red lead, and 6 parts 
vlive oil; strips of soft linen, rather wider at 
one end than the other, are taen dipped into 
the composition, rolled up firmly, and finish 
ed on a polished slab. 

6371. Catheters, or Hollow Bougies. 
These are made of the same composition as 
the ordinary bougies, but a piece of polished 
metallic wire is introduced into the axis of the 
silk; or tinfoil is rolled round the wire and 
the composition applied as before. - 

6372. Caoutchouc, or Elastic Gum 

Bougies. These are made by applying an 
ethereal solution of india-rubber to the silk or 
foil prepared as in the foregoing methods. 
Where cther ts expensive naphtha is employ- 
ed, but it furnishes a very inferior product. 
Sometimes slips of india-rubber previously 
| boiled in water, or that have had their edges 
softened with ether, are wound round the 
wire or foil, and kept in their place by a piece 
of tape applied over them, as m= making elas- 
tic tubes. They are afterwards carefully 
smoothed off and polished. 

6373. To Prevent Lamp Chimneys 

from Cracking. Put the chimneys into a 
kettle of cold water, and gradually heat it 
until it boils, and then let it as gradually cool; 
the chimneys will not be broken by the ordi 
nary fluctuation of the flame of the lamp. 

6374. To Mend Rubber Overshoes, 
@&c,. Rub the patch and shoe thoroughly 
with sharp sand paper. Smear both with 
liquid rubber 5 times, every time letting them 
dry. Do this once more, and, before the 
dry, apply the patch, with pressure if possi- 
ble, and the boot is mended. If liquid rubber 
is not obtainable, dissolve smail pieces of pure 

‘rubber (not vuleanized), in warm spirits of tur- 
pentine, to the consistence of syrup. 

6375. To Preserve and Restore Oil 

Paintin Many valuable paintings suffer 
premature decay trom the attacks of a mi- 
‘eroscopic insect of the mite class. The best 
method of preventing this species of decay 
is to add a few drops of creosote to the paste 
and glue used to line the picture, as well as to 
make a similar addition to the varnish. If it 
has already commenced, the painting should 
be at once carefully cleaned and relined, ob- 
serving to employ a little creosote in the way 
just mentioned. Paintings should be kept in 
as pure an atmosphere as possible, and in a 
moderately dry situation; as it is the pres- 
/ence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the air that 
blackens the “lights,” and causes most. of 
the middle tints and shades to fade; and it is 
exposure to damp that produces mouldiness 
‘and decay of the canvas. For this reason 
valuable paintings should not be kept in 
churches, nor suspended against heavy walls 
lof masonry, especially in badly ventilated 
buildings. Excess of light, particularly the 
direct rays of the sun, also acts injuriously on 
paintings. The blackened lights of old pic- 
tures muy be instantly restored to their origi- 
nal hue by touching them with deutoxide of 
hydrogen, diluted with 6 or 8 times its weight 
of water. The part must be afterwards washed 
with a clean sponge and water. 


Boil slowly 
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6376. Compressed Leather. A new 
process for using the clippings and refuse from 
aaddlers’ and shoemakers’ shops is as fol- 
lows: The leather shavings are washed 
clean, cut up fine, and suaked in water and 


sulphuric acid. L per cent. of the acid being. 


sutiicient. The immersion must continue till 
the shavings become plastie, and the leather 
then can be pressed into moulds with only a 
moderate amount of pressure. It can be 
rolled into thin sheets, and will be useful for 
many purposes; it will not, however, resist 
moisture. <A little glycerine rubbed in will 
prevent its cracking. 

6377. To Render Walls Water-tight. 
It is proposed by Mr. F. Ransonie, of Lon- 
don, to render stone and brick walls water- 
proof by coating them to saturation with a 
solution of silicate of soda, which is superfi- 
cially decomposed by the further application 
of chloride of calcium. The surface thus 
obtained consists of silicate of lime, which is 
perfectly insoluble, and therefore water-tight, 
while it does not alter the appearance of the 
wall. (See No, 2171. 

6378. To Wash Silks. No person 
should ever wring or crush a piece of silk 
when it is wet, because the creases thus made 
will remain forever if the silk is thick and 
hard. The way to wash silk is to spread it 
smoothly upon a clean board, rub white soap 
upon it, and brush it with a clean hard brush. 
The silk must be rubbed until all the grease 
ix extracted, then the soap should be brushed 
off with clean cold water, applied to both 
sides. The cleansing of silk is a very nice 
operation. Moxt of the colors are liable to 
be extracted with washing in hot suds, espe- 
cially blue and green eclork A little alum, 
dissolved in the last water that is brushed on 
kilk, tends to prevent the colors from running. 
Aleohol and camphene, mixed together, are 
used for removing grease from silk. 

6379. To Extinguish Fires. Dr. Clan- 
ny's solution consists of 5 ounces sal-amimo- 
mac to 1 gallon water. The compound used 
in Phillip’s Fire Annihilator is said to consist 
of dried prussiate of potash, sugar, and chlor- 
ate of potash. 

6380. To Prevent Mouldiness, The 
best preventive is any of the essential oils, as 
the oil of lavender, cloves, peppermint, &e. 
Russia leather, which is scented with the tar 
of the birch tree, is not subject to mouldiness, 
and books bound in it will even prevent 
mouldiness in other books bound in calf, near 
which they happen to lie. 

6381. To Keep Gum-Arabic from 
Moulding. Solutions of gum-arabie soon 
mould and sour, and finally lose their adhe- 
sive property. It is said that sulphate of 
quinine will prevent this, while it imparts no 
bad odor of its own. The addition of a solu- 
tion of a few crystals of this salt to gum-ara- 
bic will prevent the formation of mould quite 
as effectually as earbolic acid, and by analogy 
it is safe to suppose that the same salt could 
a used in writing ink, mucilage, and, possibly, 

ne, 

: 6382. To Prevent the Formation of 
a Crust in Tea-kettles. Keep an oyster- 
shell in your tea-kettle. By attracting the 


6383. Bird Lime. Bnil the middle bark 
of the holly 7 or 8 hours in water; drain it, 
‘and lay it in heaps in the ground, covered 
with stones, for 2 or 3 weeks, till reduced to 
amucilage. Beat this in a mortar, wash it in 
rain water, and knead it till free from extra- 
neous Matters. Put it into eartben pots, and 
in 4 or 5 days it will be fit for use. An tnfe- 
rior kind is made by builing linseed oil for some 
hours, until it becomes a viscid paste. 

6384, Substitutes for Lenses. Pro 
cure 4 piece of thin platinum wire, and twine 
it once or twice round a pin’s point, co as to 
form 4 minute ring with a handletoit. Break 
up 8 piece of flint glass into fragments a little 
larger than mustard seed; place one of these 
pieces on the ring of wire, and hold it in the 
point of the flame of a candle or gas-light. 
The glass will melt and assume a complete 
lens-like or globular form. Let it cool grad- 
ually, and keep it for mounting. Others are 
to be made in the same manner; and if the 
operation be carefully conducted but very 
few will be imperfect. The smaller the drop 
melted, the higher in general will be its mag- 
nifying ne It may be mounted by plac- 
‘ing it between two pieces of brass which 
have corresponding circular boles cut in them, 
‘of such size as to hold the edge of the lens. 
They are then to be cemented together. A 
perfectly round glass globe filled with pure 
water alco mnakes a powerful lens. 

6385. Ether Glue. An excellent liquid 
glue is made by dissulving glue in nitric ether. 
The ether will only dissolve a certain amount 
of glue, consequently the solution cannot be 
made very thick. The glue thus made is 
about the consistency of molasses, and is 
doubly as tenacious as tbat made with hot 
‘water. If a few bits of india-rubber, cut into 
iscraps the size of buck-shot, be added. and 
‘the solution be allowed to stand a few days, 

being stirred frequently, it will be all the 
better, and will resist dampness twice as well 
as glue made with water. 

6386. Brick-Dust Cement. Ordinary 
brick dust, made from bard burned, finely- 

ulverized bricks, and mixed with common 
ime and sand, is a good substitute for by. 
dranlic cement. The proportions used in 
general practice are 1 part brick-dust and 1 of 
lime to 2 of sand, mixed together dry, and 
tempered with water in the usual way. 

6387. Cement for a Crack in a Cast- 
iron Pot. If the crack be in the bottom of 
the pot, drill a hole at each extreme end of 
the crack, to stop further cracking, plug rivet 
the holes with copper, aud, with fine iron fil- 
;ings saturated with urine, caulk the crack. 
This method has been tried on oil-pots on 
‘board whale ships with success. 

6388. The Drummond Light. This 
brilliant light is produced by directing a 
stream of oxygen gas, passing through the 
flame of a spirit lamp, upon a+mall Tall of 
quicklime of about ~ inch in diameter. It 
gives an intense light; and, placed in the fo- 
cus of a parabolic mirror, has been distinctly 
seen at a distance of 60 miles. 

6389. Doebereiner’s Self-Igniting 
Lamp. Take au ordinary fruit jar, with a 
‘cork stopper or leaden cover; procure any 


ktony particles to itself, it will prevent the! old bottle that will go into the Jar, at least 


formation of a crust. 


two thirds as tall as the jar. Cut off tke bot- 
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tom of the bottle either with a file or by 
wrapping a piece of candle-wick soaked in 
alcohol around it, burning the wick, and dip- 
ping in water while hot. (See Nos. 2367, §c.) 
A hole is cut in the cork or lead cover, to 
admit the neck of the bottle and prevent it 
resting on the bottom of the jar. The bottle 
is closed with a cork fitted with a short glass 
tube bent at right angles and drawn to a fine 
opening. Some pieces of zinc are suspended 
in the bottle by a wire or little basket of lead. 
The juris then filled to about one-half with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The acid, coming in 
contact with the zinc, generates hydrogen 
gas, which escapes from the glass tube. The 
mixture of airand gas being highly explo- 
sive, the lamp should not be ignited until all 
the air has been expelled. After the air has 
escaped, a piece of spongy platinum may be 
placed a little distance from the point of the 
tube. The gas, impinging on the platinum, 
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thoroughly pulverized, and 4 quarts soft wa- 
ter. The above must be thoroughly shaken 
when first put together. It is required to 
stand 24 hours to dissolve the chloride of 
lime; then strain through a cotton cloth; 
after which add a tea-spoonful of acetic acid 
(No. 8 commercial) to every ounce of the 
chloride of lime water. The eraser is used 
by reversing the pen-holder in the hand, dip- 
ping the end of the pen-holder into the uid, 
aud applying it, without rubbing, to the 
word, figure, or blot required to be erased. 
When the ink has disappeared, absorb tho 
fluid with a blotter, and the paper is imme- 
diately ready to write upon again. Chloride 
of line has before been used with acids for 
the purpose as above proposed; but in all 
previous processes the chloride of lime has 
beea mixed with acids that burn and destroy 
the paper. (Patented, Jan, 16th, 1872.) 

To Preserve Clothes Pins. 


heats it sufficiently to ignite itself. The es-| Clothes pins boiled a few moments rnd 
cape of gas may be cut off by slipping a rub-: quickly dried, once or twice a month, become 
ber tube closed at one end over the glass tube, | more flexible and durable. Clothes lines will 


or a tube with a stop-cock may be used. As 
soon as the escape of gas is cut off, its pres- 
sure drives the acid out of the bottle into the 
jar, and no more gas is generated. Pieces of 
spongy platinum mounted on wires suitable 
for this use may be obtained of dealers in 
chemical apparatus. The lamp may also be 
purchased complete from the same parties. 

6390. Pencils for Writing on Glass. 
Take 4 parts stearic ucid, 3 parts mutton suet, 
and 2 parts wax; melt them together and 
add 6 parts red lead and 1 part purified car- 
bonate of potassa, previously thoroughly 
triturated together. Set the mixture aside 
for an hour ina warm situation, stirring fre- 
quently, then pour it into glass tubes or bol- 
low reeds, 

6391. Elastic Cement. Dissolve 1 
drachm gutta-percha in 1 ounce or more bi- 
sulphide of carbon, so as to make a fluid that 
will easily pass through coarse filtering paper. 
After filtering, add about 15 grains pure india- 
rubber, and Tet it dissolve; or, when it has 
become soft and gelatinous, quickly rub the 
whole smooth with a palette kite on a slab. 

6392. To Mend a Balloon or Gas-Bag. 
Paint 4 or more coats of the varnish deseribed 
in the last receipt, around the hole in the bag, 
allowing each coat to dry before the applica- 
tion of the next. Treat a piece of fine strong 
muslin in the same way. The last coat on 
each should be pretty thick, and, when nearly 
dry, apply the patch to the bag, and press 
evenly and quite firmly together. When at 
last the whole is dry, press with a warm iron, 
aud then paint the surface of the new piece 
with a coat or two of the varnish. If nicely 
done, the bag will be as strong as ever. 
Chloroform may be used in place of the bisul- 
phide of carbon. 

6393. Improvement in Ink-Erasers. 
The Great Lightning Ink-Eraser may be used 
instead of a knife or scraper for erasing ink, 
in order to rectify a mistake or clean off a 
blot without injury to the paper, leaving the 
paper as clean and good to write upon as it 
was before the mistake or blot was made, and 
without injury to the printer’s ink upon any 
printed form, or the ruling upon any first-class 
paper, Tuke of chloride of lime 1 pound, 


last longer and keep in better order if occa 
sionally treated in the same way. 

6395. To Fasten Loose Window 
Sashes. The most convenient way to pre- 
vent loose window sashes from rattling un- 
pony when the wind blows is to make 
our one-sided buttons of wood, and screw 
them to the beading which is nailed to the 
casings of the window, making each button 
of proper length to press the side of the sash 
outwards when the end of the button is 
turned down horizontally. The buttons ope- 
rate like acam. By having them of the cor- 
rect length to crowd the stiles of the sash 
outwards against the outer stop of the win- 
dow frame, the sash will not only be held so 
firmly that it cannot rattle, but the crack 
which admitted dust and a current of cold 
air will be closed so tightly that no window 
strips will be required. The buttons should 
be placed about half way between the upper 
and lower end of each sash. 

6396. To Detect a Counterfeit Bank 
of England Note. The Bank of England 
possesses no security which may not be known 
by any person who will make himself ac- 

uainted with the following characteristics of 
the paper, the plate printing and the type print- 
ing of the note. The paper is distinguished: 
| By its peculiar color, such as is neither sold 
in the stores nor used for any other purpose. 
By its thinness and transparency, qualities 
| which prevent any portion of the printing on 
ithe note being washed or scratched out with- 
out a hole being made. By its characteristic 
feel, which consists of'a singular crispness and 
toughness, owing to the fact that the bank 
paper is made from new linen and cotton, not 

rom rags. By the peculiar wire-mark or 
water-mark, which can only be produced 
when the paper is in a state of pulp; conse- 
quently the forger must procure a mould, and 
make his own paper, both requiring the skill 
of such first-rate artisans as are not likely to 
“be met with in the haunts of crime. By the 
‘three deckle or rough edges. These edges 
, are produced when the paper is in pulp; two 
; notes being placed in the mould, and divided 
lengthways, hence the top and bottom, or 
long edges, are both rough. The deckle is 
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the raw edge of the paper, and cannot be imi-; move as much of the moisture aa possible 
tated by cutting. By the strength of the pa-| with clean blotting paper, then place the en- 
per—a bank note will lifta hundred weight if| graving in press between clean white paper. 
carefully adjusted. The printing is of two; If very much soiled, a repetition of the opera- 
kinds, type and plate; the paper is moistened | tion may be necessary. 
by water driven through its pores by the} 6401. Fine Black Hair Dye. This is 
pressure of the atmosphero ; 30,000 double] composed of two different liquids, No. 1, 
notes are thus moistened in the space of an| called the mordant, which is employed to give 
hour. The ink used is made at the bank, | permanency to the dye, and No. 2, which is 
from linseed oil and the charred husks and|the dye itself. Take } ounce pyrogallic acid, 
vines of Rhenish grapes; this gives a pecu- | 6 ounces alcohol, and 18 ounces water; shake 
liar velvety black to the mark in the left-hand | them well together, and put the mixture in a 
corner of the note. The notes are numbered | glass-stoppered bottle. This is the mordant, 
by a machine which cannot err; and, lastly, | and must be labeled Solution No.1. To pre- 
are authorized by tho signature of the clerk. | pare the dye, take 1 ounce nitrate of silver, 2 
The bank notes are printed on the side of the | ounces ammonia, and 8 ounces distilled wa- 
aper which receives the water mark, so that, | ter; dissolve in a stoppered bottle, and mark 
if the paper be split, the unprinted surface | it Solution No. 2. This is a very fine article. 
only retains the slightest trace of that mérk. |(Sce No. 1201.) Directions for using the 
6397. To Flatten En ovinge or | above dye may be found in No, 1202. 
Paper that has been Rolled Up. osuc-| 6402, Fire Kindlings. In France, a 
ceed in this, take a roll of paper, wall-paper for} very convenient and economical kindling is 
instance, unroll a portion of it, and insert the}made by dipping corn-cobs for about one 
aper or card-board, which is to be flattened, | minute in a bath composed of 60 parts melted 
in such a manner that when the whole is| resin and 40 parts tar. They are next spread 
rolled up again, the card-board will be bent|out to dry on metallic plates heated to the 
the opposite way to which it was originally | temperature of boiling water. (See No. 6205.) 
rolled. Roll up closely and evenly, and let; 6403. To Convert Sized Paper into 
it remain for about 15 minutes. If this be| Blotting Paper. Common paper may be 
carefully done, the card-board will be flatten- | converted into blotting paper by immersing it 
ed without danger of breaking, and free from | for a few seconds in hydrochloric acid. Some 
the creases inevitably made if rolled back- | recommend for this purpose & mixture of hy- 
wards in the hands. If wall-paper be used, | drochloric acid and water; but in experiments 
it should be as thick as can be’ obtained, and | that have been made, the paper was immersed 
the larger the diameter of the roll, the better. |in a bath of the ordinary undiluted acid. 
Collectors of engravings will find it worth their} removing it, after a few seconds, to a@ vessei 
while to obtain a straight roller, say 3 inches! in which it was treated to several changes of 
in diameter, and 5 or 6 yards of the stout) water. 
paper sold in rolls or by the yard under the| 6404. Rother’s Soap Liniment. Take 
naine of ‘‘pattern paper. The cost is trifling, of soap (genuine castile, mottled or white), 
and it will last for years. ‘dry and in No. 12 powder, 24 troy ounces ; 
6398. To Remove Water Stains from | cainphor, 12 troy ounces; oil of rosemary, 3 
Engravings or Paper. Fill a sufticiently ; fluid ounces; water, 3 pints; strong alcohol, 
large clean vessel with pure water; dip the 104 pints. Mix the water with half a pint of 
engraving in, waving it backward and for-; the alcohol in a capacious vessel; add the 
ward until wet through. Then fasten it to a}soap and apply heat until solution bas oc- 
flat board with drawing pins, and let it dry in| curred ; to this add 4 pints of aleohol. In the 
the sunshine. remaining 6 pints of alcohol dissolve the cam- 
6399. To Bleach Engravings, &c.  phor and oil; to this add the solution of svap; 
Old engravings, wood cuts, und all kinds of mix. Let the impurities (coloring matter of 
printed matter, that have turned yellow, are, the soap) subside, and filter. This is vastly su- 
completely restored by being immersed in perior to the officinal process. (See No. 4269.) 
this preparation for only one minute, without; 6405. Coating for Black-Boards. In- 
the least injury to the paper, if the precaution corporate flour-emery with shellac varnish, 
is taken to thoroughly wash the article in wa-| adding sufficient lampblack to give the re- 
ter containing a tittle hyposulphite of soda.) quired color, If too thick, reduce its consis- 
Undved linen and cotton goods of all kinds, | teney with alcohol. This varnish, applied to 
however soiled or dirty, are rendered snowy the surface of wood with a camel’s fair var- 
white in a very short time by merely placing nish brush, produces an excellent black fac- 
them in the liquid mentioned. For the pre-,ing, and may also be used for preparing 
paration of Javelle water, take 4 pounds bi-| smaller writing tablets, 
carbonate of soda, and 1 pound chloride of| 6406. Beautiful Black Ink. Take a 
lime; put the soda into a kettle over the fire, | sufficient quantity of elder berries, bruise and 
add 1 gallon boiling water, let it boil from 10, keep them for 3 days in an earthen vessel; 
to 15 minutes, then stir in the chloride of| then press ont and filter the juice. To 124 
lime, avoiding lumps. When cold, the liquid . pints of the filtered juice, add § ounce each of 
ean be kept in a jug ready for use. (Sce No. | sulphate of iron, and crude pyroligneous acid. 
477.) The ink that results has, when first used, a 
6400. To Clean Soiled Engravings, | violet color, but when dry is an indigo blue- 
Lay the engraving, face downwards, in a per-| black. In writing, it flows easily from the 
feetly clean vessel, sufficiently large to alow pen without gumming, and does not thicken 
the engraving to jay flat; pour clean boiling! as soon as common ink. These are no small 
water upon it, and allow it to stand until the advantages, and ought to recommend it for 
water is cold: take it out carctully and re-; general use. (See No, 2460.) 
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6407. To Mount Prints. Makea thin} 6410. To Examine Wells or Chim- 
size of fish glue or isinglass. Take a good! neys. [n case the bottom of a well needs 
sized flat varnish brush, wet the brush with; examining, hold & mirror in such a position as 
the size just sufficiently to moisten the sirtace to reflect the sun’s rays In the water, so that. 
of the print to the extent of the width of the: anything floating on the surface can then be 
brush and the whole length of the print.: plainly seen. If the contents of the well are 
Commence at one side and continue in this; not turbid, the smallest object on the bottom 
way until you have gone over the whole sur-; can also be distinguished, In this way objects 
face. Draw the brush with ao light, quick) dropped in wells of 60 feet in depth, and 
stroke, as closely each time to the part pre- | which contained more than 20 feet of water, 
viously wet as possible, without lapping or) have been traced and recovered. When the 
going twice in one place. When dry, go} objects are small, or a minute examination of 
over it again in the same way, only at right; the bottom is required. an opera-glass may be 
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angles to the first stroke. Let this dry, then 
proceed to mount as follows: Stretch, as, 
tightly as it will bear, to a frame of the re- 
quired size, a piece of new, smooth, fine mus- 
hin or factory cloth. Rub over the whole sur- 
face of this, with a good paste-brush, a suffi- 
cient quantity of well-cooked paste, made of | 
equal parts of wheat-flour and starch, to thor. | 
oughly wet the cloth. 
and, covering it with a piece of clean paper, 
rub it dal 
and fast. When thoroughly dry, varnish with 
white copal varnish. 

6408. Varnish to Imitate Ground 
Glass. 


grains mastic in 2 ounces washed methylated 


benzine to make it dry with a suitable grain, 
too little making the varnish too transparent, | 
and excess making it crapy. The quantity of 


Dissolve YU grains sandarac and 20. 


used. If the top of the well is not exposed 
to sunlight, a mirror may be placed outside, 
even ata great distance, to refleet. the light 


Lover its top. where a second mirror may reflect 


it downward. Letting a lamp, candle, or lan- . 
tern down gives by no means as successful a 
result, as the light is very weak compared 
with sunlight, and its glare, even when the 


Lay the print onto it, eves are shaded from its direct rays, prevents 
‘distinct vision. 
oth back and front, until smooth | 


The method of employing 
two mirrors, one outside reflecting the solar 
rays in a room, and a second small mirror in 
its path to reflect these rays into a dark cay- 
ity, is employed by physicians, for the exam- 
ination of cavities of the body; for instance, 


ited | to explore the tympanum in the human ear, 
ether, and add, in small quantities, sufficient ; the throat, ete. 


To examine a straight chim- 
ney a piece of looking-glass is to be held, in- 
‘clined at an angle of 45°, in the hole in the 
chimney wall, into which the stove-pipe is to 


benzine required depends upon its quality, | go, or in the open fireplace. If the observer 


from $.ounce to 1§ ounces or even more; but: can see the light of the sky, he will also see 
the best results are got with a medium qual- the whole interior of the chimney, and any 
ity. Jt is important to use pure washed | obstruction in the same. | As most. chimneys 
ether, tree from spirit. are straight, the top will be clearly visible. 
6409. Xylol, the New Remedy for| 6411. To Clean Furniture. Mix to- 
Small-Pox. Xylol, xylene, or ethyl-ben-| gether 1 pint cold drawn linseed oil, 1 pint 
zine, as it has been respectiv ely called, is one, best vinegar, and 4 pint spirits of wine. Dip 
of the hydrocarbons formed from coal- tar’ a soft cloth into the mixture and rub over the 
naphtha. It was first procured by Hugo! furniture, and then wipe thoroughly with a 
Miller, but its nitro-compound had previously | clean soft cloth. Always shake the mixture 
been discovered by Warren De la Rue, in: before using. We do not know any article 
1356. Coal-tar naphtha is submitted to frae-. for cleaning furniture equal to this. (Trent.) 
tional distillation until the part which boils; 6412. To Wash Ladies’ Summer 
at 141° is separated ; this is submitted to the) Suits. Summer suits are nearly all made of 
action of fuming sulphuric ac id, which dis-| white om buff linen, piqué, cambric or mus- 
solves the xylol aud leaves the other hydro- lin, and the art of preserving the new appear- 
carbons. The xylol is then separated by ance after washing is a matter of the greatest 
distillation from this mixture. Xylol is said. importance. In the first place, the water 
to have been used by Dr. Zuelzer, the Senior | should be tepid, the soap should not be allow- 
Physician at the Charité Hospital at Berlin, jed to touch the fabric; it should be washed 
with great success in cases of small-pox. The | and rinsed quickly, turned upon the wrong 
theory of its action would appear to be that; side, and hung in the shade to dry, and when 
xVlol is taken up dy the blood, and acts as a} starched (in thin-boiled, but net boiling 
disinfectant. Its boiling point is variously starch) should be folded im sheets or towels, 
stated at 139° to 140°.) The specimens ex- “and ironed upon the wrong side, as soon as 
amined by the writer generally commenced | possible, Linen should be washed in water 
to boil at about 135°.) The specific gravity mm which hay ora quart-bag of bran has been 
was .406, It is said that the purity of xylol. boiled. This last will be found to answer for 
is of importance, but there is no very ready} starch as well, and is excellent for print 
method for testing its purity. It should be’ dresses of all kinds; a handful of salt is also 
soluble in fuming sulphuric acid, but it is not} very useful to set the colors of light cambries 
soluble in the ordinary sulphuric acid of the; and dotted lawns; and a little beefs gall will 
Pharmacopeia. [t has a famt odor something not only set, but brighten, yellow and purple 
like benzole, and an aromatic taste. The ‘tints, and has a good effect upon green. No 
doses are 30 tod drops for children; 10 to 15) soda, or other washing compound should on 
drops for adults, every hour to every 3S hours. any account be used. 
It is quite harmless in reasonable doses. In 6413. To Dissolve Wool Out of 
Berlin it is given in capsules. As it is very Mixed Fabrics. Boil the rugs in a mixture 
insoluble, the best method of giving it would, of TP part mtrnicacid and 10° water, or a little 
be in an emulsion of almonds. (Zichburne.) (stronger. The cotton fibre, ufter drying, can 
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6417. GrapeChampagne. Gather the 
grapes when they are juxt turning, or about 
balt ripe; pound them m a tub, and to every 
quart of pounded fruit add 2 quarts water. 
Let it stand in the mash-tub for 14 days, then 
This prepared wool, however, will be found to! draw it off, and to every gallon of liquor add 
have lost, to a great extent, its felting prop-!3 pounds loaf sugar. ,When the sugar is dis- 


be shaken out as dust in a willowing machine, 
erty. cee cask it; and, after it has done work- 


leaving the wool behind ready tor dyeing. 
This is the plan adopted in England and 
Germany for making “extract,” and is used 
for mixing with wool in many manufactures. 


6414. Javelle Water. Many persons|ing, bring itdown. In 6 months it should be 
keep on hand a supply of Javelle water, small | bottled, and the corks tied down or wired. 
quantities of which are sufficient to render! This produces a domestic real champagne. 
the most soiled lien perfectly white. It is{in no way inferior to the genuine imported 
prepared by taking 4 pounds sal-soda to 1} article. ; 
pound chloride of limein 1 gallon water. Put! 6418. Imitation White Frontignac 
the sal-soda into a vessel over the tire, add 1) Wine. Boil 18 pounds white powdered 
gallon boiling water; let it boil for 10 or 15) sugar, with 6 gallons water, and the whites of 
ninutes, then add the chloride of lime by; 2 eggs well beaten; then skim it, and put in 
throwing it, free from lumps, into the soda; % peck elder flower from the tree that bears 
wafer. When cold, pour into a jug or large| white berries ; do not keep them on the fire. 
bottle and cork tightly. Where it is desirable | When nearly cold, stir it, and put in 6 spoon- 
to have a larger quantity, the following mix-|fuls lemon juice, 4 or 5 of yeast. and beat well 
ture can be taken: Stir 5 pounds chloride of;into the liquor; stir it every day; put 6 
lime into 2 pails warm water; dissolve 10} pounds best raisins, stoned, into the cask, and 
pounds glauber salt (sulphate of soda) in 1/tun the wine. Stop it close, and bottle in 6 
pail water; also 4 pounds sal-soda in 1 pail; months. When ‘well kept, this wine is an 
water. The contents of the 4 pails can be} excellent imitation of Frontignac. 
poured together and kept in any suitable 6419. Imitation Red Frontignac 
tight vessel. Such a quantity as the above| Wine, This is made in the same manner, 
ought to last a long time, as a dipperful of it! and with the same ingredients as the white 
would bleach a large quantity of linen or| wine (see No. 6418), except that dark elder- 
other goods. The materials are cheap, and |flowers are used instead of white. 
the mixture easily made. (See No. 4787.) 6420. Cure for Fever and Ague and 

6415. To Detect Blood-stains. It is| Intermittent Fever. Take 40 grains -ul- 
said by Professor Bloxam, of London, that a! phate of quinine, 30 grains powdered liquor- 
mixture of Gneture of guaiacun and a solu-;ice, and 10 grains gum myrrh. Make into 40 
tion of peroxide of hydrogen in ether produces | pills. Take 2 Wass every 2 bours for the first 
instantly, with blood or blood) stains, a beau-| 24 hours; 2 pills every 4 hours for the second 
tiful tint of blue. He had taken a single lint; 24 hours; and the remainder, 1 at night on 
fibre, on which was a stain of blood scarcely , going to bed, and 1 in the morning, first thing. 
perceptible, that had been made twenty years} This performs an effectual cwe if the direc- 
before, and he found that the test produced | tions are tnplicitly followed. ( Trent.) 
immediately the characteristic blue color, | 6421. o Remove Tar or Pitch from 
which was easily detected on a microscopic; the Skin, Mix together pulverized extract 
examination, (See No. 4393.) of liquorice, and cil of aniseed to tbe consist- 

6416. Artificial Honey. Put 10 pounds | eney of thick cream; 1ub it on the part thor- 
white sugar in 2 quarts water, and gradually | oughly with the hand, then wash off with soap 
heat it, stirring it occasionally until brought; and warnf soft water, . 
to the boiling point. Then remove from the; 6422, To Remove Tar, &c., from 
fire and add 1 pound real honey. When half! Glass. It is not easy to remove tar, pitch, 
cooled, add 4 pound more honey, and, when| Venice turpentine, and other sticky substances 
only blood warm, add another $ pound honey. | from the graduated glasses used for measuring 
When nearly cold, add 10 drops good essence} them, «A mixture formed of the same ingre- 
of peppermint. This makes 16 pounds in all| dients as in the last receipt, combines with 
of a very good sweetening. Its flavor can be: the sticky matter so completely as to allow of 
varied to the liking by adding more or less; the whole being :ubbed off dry and clean with 
peppermint essence. (Seo Nos. 1072, fc.) | piece of cotton. 


INDEX. 


Iw the compilation of this Index. especial pains have been taken to economize space az much az possible 


without impairing its usefulness for ready reference. 


With this end in view. classification of items has been 


largely resorted to; so that, in many cases, a single entry will embrace several receipts, varying in number 
from two or three to twenty or more. 


Some discretion is, therefore, advisable in searching the Index for any desired receipt. If. for instance, 


it is required to find out ‘* How to put out a fire in a Chimney.’ 


the object to be operated upon. 


‘it will naturally be found under ‘** Chimney,” 
Again: in searching for some preparation of 2 compound body, ‘Solution 


of Citrate of Magnesia." for instance. it would be found under “Citrate of Magnesia,” the principal ingredi- 
ent, and not under ** Magnesia,"’ which, although its base, is an entirely different substance. 
Proprietary preparations and processes will be found only under the name of the inventors; thus, 


“Brandreth ’s Pills” are indexed under “ Brandreth,” and not under the head of * Pills; 
including only such as have no such distinctive designation. 


thereby save space. 


ABE—<ACI ACI—ALC 
Avbernethy’s Pills............. 5183 | Acidity in Wine, to test...... 760 
Absinthe, to make........ 797, &e. | Acids, see NAME OF ACID. 
Absolute Alcohol, to obtain. ..1441 | Acids, Cement to resist ...... 22°32 
6368. ' Acids. Effect of. on Colors... .. 361 
Absorbents.............-5678, 5684 Acids, General Classification 
Abstinence as a cure for Dis- Ob: he edd esas tas 3853, &e. 
bie beds an aioe ie woman 5894, Acids, Precautions in Testing. 71 


ease 
Acacia: Flower Water, to distill 1072 


»| 


cue Table of 


ACOtates 22.20... ce eee eee RD | Acids, to test the Strength of.. 79 
Acetate of Alumina.........- 4258 ' Aconite Leaves, Fluid Extract 
Acetate of Ammonia......... 2 Eo am ¢) CRE Re ey EPS eae 4574 
Acetate of Ammonia, Solution Aconito Leaves. Tincture of. .4481 
Ol 5. hek se Geeat Kees 5143} Aconite Root, Fluid Extract of .4575 
Acetate of Amyl ............. 4302 | Aconite Root, Tincture of. .... 4482 
Acetate of Baryta .........-.. 4232 | Aconitine Ointment........... 49e4 
Acetate of Cobalt ............ 253; Adelaide-Purple Dye for Cot- 
Acetate of Copper...........- A0C35) AOS. ..d05 aware Neh ae 171, &e. 
Acetate of Ethyl ........ 4291, 4290 | Adhesive for Leather Belts... .6732 
Acetate of Iron .............. 4159 | Adhesivo Resin Plaster. ....... 5046 
Acetate of Lead .............. 4101 | Adulterations, sec ~ ARTICLE 
Acetate of Lead, Lotion of. ...4824)0 | ADULTERATED. 
Acetute of Lead, Solution of. 4775 ZEolian Harps, to construct. . . .6200 
Acetate of Morphia .......... 4207 | Acrated Lemonade ........... 906 
Acetate of Morphia,Solution of 4770 | Acrated Waters. ......... 4430, &o. 
Acetate of Potassa ........... 4180} Age, to impart apparent, to 
Acetute of Soda .............. 4206 COT a oie eee beet tess R75 
ACONC ACT 65 virexeous see eeece 3e89 | Ague, Fever and, Remedies for 5579 
Acetic Acid, Anhydrous ......3894 &c., 6420. 


Acetic Acid, Ponaried 
Acetic Acid, Commercial . 
Acetic Acid, Dilute. .........-. 3e90 
Acetic Acid, Glacial or Hydra- 

ted 3RUL 
Acetic Acid, Pure ............ BRIS 
Acetic Acid, Strong,froin Vine- 


2 BOD 
. -deRY 


ed 


ec} 


gar 
Acetic Acid, Table of Percent- 
ri UST, Mae) Ree Re ns a ern ne 
Acetic Acid, Tests for the Pu- 


Acetic Acid, Tests for tho 
Strength Ol so Byanataes 72, &¢. 
Acetic Acid, to concentrate. .3898 


Acetic Acid, Weight of, to find 70 
Acetic Ether............. 4291, &e. 
Acetic Perfumes............-. 1088 
Acetimetry ................ 9, &c 
Accto-Carbolic Solution. ...... 4799 
Acetous Fermentation...... 16, 867 


Acid, Free, Test for.......... 43304 
Acid Poisons, Antidotes for. . 5897 
S911. 


Acid Preparations of Tin .... 107 
Acid Stains, to remove from 
Grarments, &¢........... 366, &e 
Acidimeters .................. 2 
Acidimetry. csrsc0 os ces se &c 


Acidity iu Beer, to correct. 
Acidity in Wine, to remedy. . 


Air, sco ATMOSPHERK. 
Aitkin’s Compound syrup of 


TPOW secs ether aanks 2 4648 
Aix. la-Cha No Water........ 4463 
Fountains......... O33 


ee oO 
Alabaster 
Alabaster, Cement for.. 


3896 | Alabaster, Imitation .......... "2020 


Alabuster, tu cast ............. 2031 
Alabaster, to clean...........- 2094 
Alabaster, to dress with wax. .2023 


eee toengraye or etch 
art, 3-7e oe Meata hud seu catalg. ieee teteow tees 21 
Alabaatee. to harden. .... 2022, 2025 
Alabaster, to polish .........-- 2030 
Alabaster. to render durable. . .2024 
Alabaster, to stain ............ XY 
Albumen.....................- 4346 
Albumen, Tests for............ 4348 

Albumenized Paper for Photo- 
TUPNY s eee ices ates ines 3132, 3178 
Albuminous Size.............. 1053 
AJOCOHGON sce Secs cus ies wes 1435, &c. 
Alcohol, Absolute .......- 1441, 6368 
Alcohol, Amylic .............. 1440 
Aleohol, Dilute. officinal...... 1437 
Alcohol, Offieinal. ............. 1432 
Aleohol, Proof... .............- 1436 

alee Rules for the treatment 
medida odes les td ekare hnase 1449, &c. 
Aleoboi, SErOnEER: officinal....143Y 


_—--- — —_____-_-___——— ™» 


uivalents of. &1 


" this latter heading 


This is done to avoid needless repetition, and 


ALC—ALK 


Areohol. Tables of Percentage 
35, &¢@. 
dia Table comparing the 
Weight and Volume of. ..... 57 
Alcohol, to ascertain the Cost of 1450 


es 


Aleohol, to deodorize.......... 1446 
Aleohol, to dilute .........0.. 1451 
Alcohol. to filter ........,....- 1449 
ecole, to find the Percentage 

i halt et tice tend can elcriarenele Lied bimsaveae 1442 


Aleohol. to free from Fusel Oil 1445 
mlconyl tu increase theStrength 


a ed 


meee 


Aleohoi, to preserve with 1632 

Alcohol, to raise the proof of. .1454 
1459, &ce. 

Alcohol, to raise low- proof... .1463 

Aleohol, to reduce low -proof. . 1462 

Alcohol, to reduce the proof of 1453 
1455, , &e. 

Alevhol, to reduce the Strength 60 

Aleohol, to test the Purity of ..1444 

Alcohol, to test the Streagth of 1448 


Alcohol Vinegar, to improve. ..1743 
Alcohol Vi inegar. to make..... 1741 
Alcyholate of Roses .......... 1017 


Alcoholic Extracts, to prepare. 44 
Alcoholic Fermentation 16 
/ Jcoholie Solution 


a ey 


Aleoholized Sulphurie Acid. ..474 
Alcoholmeters, see HYDROME- 
TERS and AREOMETERS. 

Aleoholmetry ............-- 33, &¢c. 
Aldchyd-ummonia ......... .. 4307 
Aldchy OO ees eho s 2557, 4308 
Ale, Bitter Balls fur........... X70 
Ale, Firing for. os s-.0e6 eens: 871 
Ale, to brew .............. R56, &e. 
Ale, to clarify. ..........-...-. x73 
Ale, to fine ..... 0.22... ee eee. TAT 
Alkali-Blue Dye............-.. 2606 


Alkuli, Caustic, to test... -. oe4, &e. 
Alkali Stains, to remove from 
Gurments, &e ..... 0.2 2.00-. ae 


Alkali Stiffening for Hats... ... 336 
Alkalies.................. 3973, &e. 


Alkalics, Effect of. on Colors... 361 
sar aa Table of Equivalents 


ee | 


80 
Alkaiies, to find the Strength of 84 


Alkulimeters a Ais tet ladesnairictarle ete casera 82 
Alkualimetry ...............-..- 83 
Alkaline Metals, Amalgams of 3546 
Alkaline Poisons, Antidotes for 5901 
Alkuline Syrup of Rhubarb. . . .4675 
Alkaline Waters, Aerated. ... 4432 
Alkaloids .........-...... 3006, &e. 
Alkaloids, Tests to distinguish 4023 
Alkualvids, to obtain........... 4022 


566 ALE—aAMA AMA—ANI 
Alkanet-Red Color..........--2630 | Amaleamnating Finid......... i Gt) 
Alleock's Porous Plaster......4275 | Amande, Pate de, au Miel..... 1134 
Allen's Nerve and Bone Lini- Amandine, Colored .........-. 1120 
MONE cco oee seen ay cemeres 5224) Amandine, Glycerine ....... .- 119 
Allison's Tobaceo Ointment. .5200 | Amandine, to make. ........-. 1117 
Allspice, Essence of... 0... .. 52] Amandine, to use..........--- Lis 
Allspice, Exsential Oil of......1465 | Amazon Bitters. 2... Sa asst tei R17 
Allspice, Fluid Extract of. ....4579 | Amber, Cement. for...........2176 


Alloxan . ......- Glivssteve@enetaooe 
Alloy, Expansion. .......0....-3454 
Alloy, Fluid ................-. 3455 


Alloy of the Government Stan- 
durd Mensures....... BG Back 3434 
AW8 cites sera ines kH7, &e. 


Allovs for Dentists’ Moulds 3435 &c. 
Alloys, French, for Forks, &c. .3427 
Allevs, Fusible. . 2... cccccese ee ct 
Alloys of Aluminum.........-- 340 
Alloys of Copper... ccccee 48, 3437 
Allovs of Gok y ispiwececnsnore AC. 
Alloys of Lend. .......... 3419, 3426 
Alloysof Quicksilver. e3F AMAL- 
GAM. 
Allova of S*ver..........34M4, ke. 
Alloys of .weel....c.eee. 
Alloys of Tin......... 0. A, SA26 
Alloysof Tin and Lead, melting 


heat of are to haunaty etiah ere Teck sehr od W590 
Alloys of Zine......... Sea dss Be 
Alloys, Test for Copper in... 3241 


Alloys, to separate Copper from:346 


Almond and Honey Paste..... 1154 
Almond Extruet .............- 1033 
Alimond Paste ................ 113 
Almond Paste, Bitter......... 1124 
Almond Soup. ......2...... 5A7, 502 
Almond Water, Bitter. ....... 4755 


Almonds, Bitter, Exsential Oil 


| MAREE eae ce tlds Sante Ai egreaRaae ns Cr 1465 
Almonds, Bitter, Test for Essen- 

tink Oi of ooo... 2. eee. 1479 
Almends, Emulsion of...1140, 1155 
Almonds, Essence of. ......... 4:3 
Almonds, Oil of, non- ‘poisonous SY be 
Aloes and Assafertida Pills... 24901 
Aloes and Myrrh Pills. 2.2.2... 4H | 
Aloes and Myrrh, ‘Tineture of 4538 
Aloes, Essential Qi) of........ Hod 
Alves Pilltescc secre “belsiten sc 4000) 
Aloes, Tineture of...........- 4537 
Alpaca Dresses, to wash. ..... 485 
Alteratives o...0.....0.0. aldl, &e. 
Alterative, Dandelion. ....... 164 
Alterative Pills. 2... 4906, 5162, 5166 
Alterative, Rhenmatic........ aad 
Alterative Syrup. ...........-. S163 
NAT sds ee pwede acetate Oo 4 4270 
Alum, Ammonto-ferric. ....... 473 
Alum, Lotion of, Componnd. ..4%21 
Alum Plumb.................. 114 
Alum Ponltiee...........020.. 5OR3 
Aluin, Reche oo... 0002.2...... 42°56 


Alum, Solution of, Compound 4772 


Alum, to test. ..............-- 115 
Alumina, Acetate of. 0.00.0... 4258 
Alumina, Hydrate of.......... 4257 
A lnmina, Sulphate OM Sete ered 9 
Aluminized Charcoal. ......... 1730) 
Alwmianum oo... .........0000008 40 
Aluminum, Alloys of. ......... S420 


Alwmintun, Solder for... cKi20, ¢ 


Alununun, to electroplate with.3749 | 


Aluminum, to frost............ is ey 
Aluminum, to polish 2.2.0.2... R31 
Aluminum, to solder.......... 3021 
Aunilgains.............. B82, Ae, 
Amalgam, Copper. ...........3543 
Amalgam for Anatomical Pre- 
PULTUE OHI ox cae bee eid s 3547 


Amalgam for Dentists... 3549, &c. 
Amidygam for Electrical Ma. 


CHW gece tox cn west BIO, Ke, 
Amalgam for Silvering Mirrors3535 

Boe, OAS 
Amalgam for Varnishing Plas- 

TOP CUS Bik phegik oweaeaie es 348 
Amalgam, Gold .... ........ BOB | 
Amalgam, Gold, to gild with. 2554 | 
Alalgam, Silver ..........0...35385 
Aialpam, Tin..........0...0. Borr 
Amuyum, Tin and Cadmium 3544 
Amalgam, Varnishers'....... 24033 
Amalgam, Zino...... cceeveee doy | 


Ambrosia Syrup 


. 
SS 


i Ammonia, Sulphuretted Iydro- 


Amber Oil- Varnishes. ... 2879, &e. 
Amber Spirit-Varnish......... AN) | 
Amber, to dissolve 299 | 


OS ccaee bias 8 0h anreleee 


Ambergris and Musk, Oil of. . 1237 
Ambergris, Essence of... 949, 963 
Ambergris, Oil of....-. .. 1227, 1240 
Ambergris, Tincture of. .. 963,.10°° 
Ambergris, to test..........-- 451 
Amber, Eau Royale de...... oe 904 


Ambrette, Ean or Espritde.... 905 
Ambrette, Essence of. ........- 6R 
eee aaa argupdeice 1422 
American Blight on Trees, to 

TOMNCUV A 64.h eu asa Bina eens 
American Weights ane Men. 

RUSTON bes Ae kee ss On, &e, 
Amcthyst, Imitation. .... “285K, 2441 
Amethyst Foil. .........- oe RAG 
Aminnthus ......0....0....... 4371 
Ammonia ......2-22.-0e- 3081, 4iMi7 
Ammonia, Acetate of........- 4218 
Ammonia, Antiseptic solution 

of us Se ae ces el otetel See ei suk eed end ebb eens li 
Ammonia, Aromatic Spirit of 14 
Ammonia, Carbonates of. .4219 &e. 
Ammonia, Cyanate of. ....... 432 
Ammonia, Hydrosulphate of. £1203 
Ammonia, Hydrosalphuret of. £1203 
Ammonia, Muriate of o....... 42 
Ammonia Poison, Antidote for 500) 
Ammonia, Purpurate of. 2.2... Ars 
Ammonia, Sulphate of.......- 4223 


sulphate of........0......6-- rs 
Amunonin, to obtain... 2.00... 3082 
Ammonineal Eau de Lavande 1007 
Aimonisen) Lavender Water 1008 
Ammnoniacal Ointment... 444, 5477 


Ammoniated Cologne Water. . 1006 
Ammoninted Perfumes.......- 1005 
Ammoniated Tinetures o...... 35 


Ammonio-ehloride of Mereury 4140 
Ammonio-ehloride of Platinum 3334 
406 


Ammonio-ehloride of Zine... 4110 
Ammonio-citrate of Troms... . 4lu2 
Ammonio-ferrie Alun... 22... 4732 
Ammonio-nitrate of Silver, So. 
UO bens otek eevee ee ores 4773 
Ammonio- pyrophosphate — of 
LPON. 28. eb ee edie es Se ees A737 


Ammonio-suiphate of Copper. . 4000 


Aimmonio-sulphate of Copper, 
Solution Of. ......0...0....46. $790 
| Ammonium, Bromide Of...... 4227 


Amnuonium, ILy Nae aa of 422 


Ammonium, Todide of. 2.2.2... 4225 
Ammonium, Salphoevanide of 4226 
Ammoniuret of Gold.........- S725 
NINE Rela cote avis eran oenet 4301 | 
; Amyl Acetate of...........-. 4.302 
Aimyl, Valerianate of. ........- 4393 | 
Amvlie Aleohol..........-- .D4AO: 
ATRVStHONOS icc cosee sna daeee 3 4271: 


Aaesthetic, Dental 
Anatomical Preparations, Am- 

aleum for 
Anatomical Preparations, Solu- 


TOTS LUT edie Gusce 28d ee lool, &e, 
Anderson's Pills...........85. men 
Anderson's Scott's Pills ...... 510 
Angelica Water, to distill 1071, 1073 
Angelot’s Gun Lotion. 2.2... dl | 
Anpelot’s Pastils for the Breath 5402 
Apglo-German Gilding.......- Be7 
Angostura Bitters. ...-...-.-- &16 
Aniline Black Varnish....... 
Antline Colors... 0.0.02... De; “&e. 


Aniline Colors, effeets es a | 


Aleohol on.............----. AO: 
Amine Colors, soluble in water? ATE a! 
Aniline Colors, to remove ....25 Sti 


_ Aniline Colors, to remove Sugar 
(FOUL $5.06 .¥ssdaea'aser nen acnicn OO) 


ae 
& 
eet ME eI ec SPEED 


Ammonium, Sulphuret of. 22... 4228 | 


ANI—ANT 


enue Colors, to teat for Suger 
Aniline Colors, to test the qual. 
LEV OC eeg fais teeth heute 
Aniline, difficulty in Dycing 
Cotton with............-2-. 2570 
Aniline Dyes. ...%2, &e., 22, &e. 
Aniline Dyes, Dircctione ~ for 


MUS VP ie be shic eine the a eared Se 263 
Aniline Dyes for Ivory........ AR} 
| Aniline Dyer, Mordants for. . . 2567 
Aniline Dy ea, to distinguish. ..2564 
Aniline Inks ..........-...--. 2407 
A~ "ane Marking Ink..........%511 
Aniline Stains, to remove from 

the Hands........0..0...... ii 


Aniline Varnishes, Transparent 2342 
Animal Chareoal, to prepare. .1752 
Animal Fats 1518, &e. 
Animal Fata, Rancid, to restore 1422 
Animal Fats, to preserve 1491, i515 
Animal Fats, to purify. oo... 117 
Animal Fibre; to detect in Mix- 


ed Fabries ..0...........--.- 24 
Animal Substances, to silver... 3626 
Animals, Antiseptic for pro- 

BOTY gee eee, Mee By nae 1H 
Animals, Noxious, to destroy. . 1900 
Animus, Preparation for stuff- 

WAP Siac cone wee ance ats 1667 


Animals, Solutions to preserve 1651 
Animals, to banish Fleas from 1913 


Animals, to embalm.. ......-- 1666 
Anise, Essential Oil of. ene © 11%) 
Anise, Green, to distill... .1071, 1073 
Aniseed Cordial. ........0.0... TRO 
Anisette Cordial... ... TiO, T7R, AO 
Ankle, Sprained, treatment of 5495 
Annealingg.............-..0-5. o 
Annotto Dve for Cottons...... 159 
Annotto, Purified ............ On) 
Annotto, Solutionof .. 0 ....... Ww 
Annotto, to prepare.........-. a5 
Anode ef a eattery idee See’ 37 
ANOUVNCE 42 cceane Seetens ies 5130 
Anodyne Balsam........ 5098, 5200 
Anodyne Cigarg......2-...--- SUR 
Anodyne Fomentation........ 5156 
Anodyne, Hoffimann’s......... 4749 
Anodyne Lotion .......-- 4817, 4819 
Anodyne Necklaces. .......... 525 

Anodyne Ointment..........-. 43 
Anodyne Plaster...........-.. W48 
Anodyne Powder ...-. Pocus a 3131 


Anodyne Substitute for Opinm 5132 


Antacids ......0.....2.. mia, HRA 
Antacid Tineture............- v144 
Anthelminties ............... 0041 
Anti-attrition Composition... 1547 
Anti-bilious Pills... 2.2... 9174, 4907 
Antieatarrh If lixir pices ghee oe AT 
Anti-chill Pills.......02....02. 4008 
Antiehlor. 7 ........2.......6- 1719 
Antidotes for Poisons... .5895, &e. 
Anti ferments ............ TR, &e. 
Anti-friction Com positions 1539, &e. 
Antimonoid .................. 300) 
AMtiMONy 00... 1. eee ee eee BEI 
Antimony, Antidotes for...... O4u0 
Antimony, Butter of. 0.0.2.2... 4131 
A ntimony, Chloride of. .....-. 413] 
Antimony, Commercial . ... 3343 
Antimony, Ethiops of......... 4128 
| Antimony, Flowers of. .....-.. 4127 
Antimony, Filminating...... 2131 
Antimony, Ghiss of... 02.0... 2370 
Antimony, Liver of........-. 4128 
Anthuony, Oxide of. ......... 4130 
Antimony, Oxysulphuret of... 5467 


Antimony, Potassto- tartrate of 4129 


PS steal. to ain: $342 
Antipsorie Lotion ...........- 450 
Antique Bronze... 0.0.2... ee. sire 
Antiscorbutic Dentifrice...... 1300 


Antiseptic for preserving Birds, 


QE ec tases Cull tee Pe aaa 1668 
Antiseptic Solutions...... 1651, &e. 
Antispusmodics........ 0.2... 508 
Ants, Black, to destroy. ....... 1848 


‘Ants, Black, to disperse ...... 1909 
Auts, Red, to exterminate..... 1910 


ANT~ARO ARO—AZU BAB—BAR 567 
Anta, to keep from Trees. .....1847 | Aromatie Wine.......... .....0048 | Babbitt’s Metal.......... 348, 3445 
Aperient Electuary ..........- 5153 | Aromatics, proportions of, for Babington's Antiseptic Solu- 
Aperient Elixir ..-..........-- 5446| Perfumed Waters........... TOU VON oven eae es Be pchddays 1655 
Aperient Pills ..............-- 4909 | Arrack .........-..--2.---+-00- 1435 | Bacher's Tonic Pills........... 5216 
Aperient Solution. .......-..-. 5272 | Arrack, Imitation....-.... 700, &c. | Back, sp rninod: Treatment of. .5496 
Aphides on Plants, to destroy .1845 | Arrack-Punch Syrup...-..-... 1377 Back, Weak, Remedy for...... 543 
Apoplexy, Treatment of....-.. 5763 | Arrow-root, to test........... 4382 Baden Water, Aerated........ 4437 
Apothecaries’ Graduated Mea- Arseniates.................... 3938 Badigeon .................020. 2158 
BUPOR, 6 oh os hw dea se eeeee A PHONG: 25:05 ccisind sdieciese swsds's 3935 éres de Luchon Water. ..4464 
Apothecaries Measuro......... 5956 | Arsenic Acid ................. 39:38 ey's Itch Ointment........ 5243 
Apothecaries Measure com- Arsenio Acid, Tests for....... 3940 | Baillie’s Pills.................. 5197 
red with Apothecaries Arsenic Acid, to obtain....... 3039 | Bain Maric................... | 
Weight sd ehacuh eesere oak creed oes 5962 | Arsenic and Merc Solution .4777 | Bait to catch Rats, &c......... 1899 
Apothecaries Measure  com- Arsenic, Antidotes for......... 5898 ' Bakers’ Itch, Remedy for. ..... 3484 
reds wi Avoirdupois Arsenio, Sclf-detecting ........ 3936 | Bakers’ Itch, Ointment for... .4957 
Weight ahhh taht oleae cle tee uteak Arsenic, Tersulphuret of...... 4356. Bakers' Yeast. ........... 1811, &e! 
Apothecaries Measure com- Arsenic, Testa for............. 3937 | Baking Powder. ......... 1817, &e. 
pared with Imperial. ........ 5058 | Arsenic, to detect, in Colored Balard’s Waterproofing for 
Apothecaries easure com. POOP 5 35-siaes een es 4363| Clothing.................... 1559 
with Metrical......... 59 | Arsenical Soap........... 1669, &c. | Balaruc Water................ 4461 
Apothecaries -Mcasure com- Arsenical Solution. ...... 5298, 4804 | Baldness, French Remedy for. . 1285 
pared with Troy Weight. ...5961 | Arsenious Acid, see ARSENIC. Baldness, Oil for.............. 1251 
Apothecarics Measure, Impe- Arsenites....-....--.2-0--005- 3935 | Bakiness, Pomade for... ..1279, &o. 
PAG es enc cae eee Laces 6032 | Arsenite of Copper. ........... 2711 | Baldness, Washes for... ... 1177, &e. 
Apothecaries Measure, Impe- Arsenite of Potassa, Solution of 4804 | Baldwin's Phosphorus. ........ 4334 
rial, in Litres................ 6033 | Artificial, see ARTICLE IMITATED. Balloons, Buoyant Power of. . . .4045 
Apothecaries Measure, Impe- Artus’ Vinegar Process....... 1742 | Balloons, Hydrogen Gas for... . 4044 
rial, in U. States Measure... ..6039 | Asbestos ....................-. 4371 | Balloons, to mend.........-... c 
Apothecaries Weight. ........ 5951 | Asbestos, Platinated.......... 3335 | Balloons, Varnish for.......... 294 
Apothecaries Weight compared Aseptin for Preserving Meat. .1616 | Balls, Bitter, for Beer.......... °70 
with Apothecaries Measure 5954 | Ashwell’s Injection for Obstruct- Balls, Scouring ........... 349, 374 
Apothecaries Weight compared ed Menstruation............. 5717 | Balla, Soap................ 574, &e. 
with Avcinlupols etapa palais 5952 | Asiatic Black Ink..........-.. 2466 | Balm, Chilblain ............... 5R39 
Apothecaries Weight compared Asphalt for Walks............ 6354 | Balm of Gilead, Decoction of. .4534 
with Metrical .............. 5955 | Assafcetida and Aloes Pills. . ..4901 | Balm of Gilead, Factitious ....5111 


Apothecaries Weight compared Assafetida Pills .............. 4903 | Balm of Gilead, Lotion of... ... 4838 

WIth. TOY cies cts cede eteda 5053 | Assafotida, Syrup of, Com- Balm of Gilead. Tincture of .. 4535 
Apple and Mulberry Wine..... 728 ONG ses ack. s oodscs eee es 4686 | Balm of Rakasiri.............. 5115 
Apple Essence, Artificial. ..... 1054 | Assafuctida, Tincture of....... 4480 | Balm of the Innocents ........ 5419 
Apple, Essential Oil of........ 1469 | Assay of Gold...... 3187, 3190, &c. | Balm of Thousand Flowers... 1327 
Apple Syrup....-..........-.- 1412| Assay of Silver. .... 3187, 3206, &c. | Balm, Spirit of, Compound... .. 9RB 
Apple Wine.................. 728 | Assayers' Gold Weights...-.... 5948 | Balm Tea..................... 5135 
Apples, to can...........----- 1636 | Assayers' Silver Weights. ..... 5949 | Balm Water, to distill... .1071, 1073 
Apples, to dry..............-- 1640 | Asses’ Milk, Imitation......... 6289} Balsams.................. 5090, &c. 
Apples, to keep fresh. ......... 1641 | Asthma ...........-....2..... 5593 | Balsam, Anodyne........ 5098, 5209 
Apples, to press, for Cider..... 833 | Asthma, to alleviate .......... 5594 | Balsam Apple, Oilof........... 4752 
Apricot Essence, Artificial. ...1047 | Asthma, Treatment of......... 5624 | Balsam, Canada. .............. 5100 
Apricot Wine................ 728 | Astringents...............--.. 5555 | Balsam, Canada, Factitious. ...5101 
Aqua Fortis.................. 3872 | Astringent for Leech Bites. .. .5567| Balsam for Freckles........... 1122 
Aqua Marine, Imitation. 2359, 2442, Astringent Lotion........ 4817, 4820/ Balsam, Friar’s ............... 5091 
Aqua Regia ............ 3725, 3879 | Astringent Ointment.......... 4979 | Balsam, Glycerine ............ 5095 
Aquaria, Artificial Sea-Water Atkinson’s Infant Preserva- Balsam, Hoffman's Life....... 5112 

TOP ering He mails t gs deo ci GIOB|:. SIVO2 4 oodsc dese exe as ee act Balsam, Locatelle’s ........... 5306 
Aquaria, Cement for ....2163, &c. | Atiee’s Cough Mixture........5610 | Balsam, Nervine......... 5113, 5340 


Aqueous Extracts, to prepare. 
Aqueous Fusion 
Aqueous Solution 
Architects’ Plan 


a ee ee 


ee ee 


29 | Atler's Nipple 


Atlee's Scarlet-fever Remedy. .5755 
Atlee’s Whooping-Cough Cure 5634 
BBD Sen ects 5303 
Atmosphere 


2| Balsam of Copaite, Test for.. 

Area of various Figures, to find 5987 | Atmosphere, Pressure of the..6)21 | Balsam, Cough................ 5442 
Areca-Nut Charcoal ......... 1302 | Atmosphere, to test the Purity Balsam of Honey... .1121, 5093, 5231 
Areca- Nut Tooth Paste ...... 1307 Of (hG@ sc ccc. wasedgages 1711, 4073 | Balsam of Horehound. . ..5092, 5367 
Areca-Nut Tooth Powder..... 1301} Atropine Paper............... 5807 | Balsam of Malta .............. 5116 
Areometers, various...64, 6155, &c. | Attar of Roses................ 975 | Balsam of Peru, Factitious. ...5108 
Ares, compared with Square Aurcolin Yellow. ............- 2708 | Balsam of Peru Liniment . ... .5400 

Measure .................. 6026 | Auric Chloride. ..............- 4075 | Balsam of Pern, Oil of........ 1241 
Argentine Flowers............ 4127, Aurine Aniline Dye........... 2595 | Balsam of Peru Pomade....... 1262 

POON. s205 once eu aga yoke 4197 | Aurous Chloride... ............. 4075 | Balsam of Peru, Reduced...... 5109 
Arkansas Oil Stones, sce HONRS. Anstrian Cholera Specific... ... 5670! Balsam of Peru, Test for ...... 5110 
Armenian Cement............ 2152' Austrian Money .............. 6075 | Balsam of Peru, Tincture of... 1020 
Arnica, Extract of............ 4751) Austrian Weights and Mea- Balsam of Rakasiri .......... 5115 
Arnica Flowers, Liniment of..4864| sures................... 6076, &c. | Balsam of Sulphur ............ 5114 
Arnica Flowers, Lotion of....4837 Autographic Ink....... sganne 2551 | Balsam of Tolu ............... 5102 
Arnica Flowers, Tincture of. .4509' Aventurine, Imitation. ....... 2443 | Balsam of Tolu, Test for... .... 5108 
Arnica Fomentation..........5159 | Avoirdupois Weight ..........5 Balsam of Tolu, Tincture of. .. 1022 
Arnica, Tincture of........... 44%3 Avoirdupois Weight compared Balsam of Turpentine ......... 5099 
Arnold's Writing Fluid........ 2485) with Apothecaries Measure. .5937 | Balsam, Pectoral.............-5097 
Aroma of Cordials. ............ 812 Avoirdupois Weight compared Balsam, Persian .............. 5419 
Aromatic Acid Tincture...... 4731 with Apothecarics Weight. .5938 | Balsam, Pulmonary ........-.. 5601 
Aromatic Bitters ............. 826 | Avoirdupois Weight compared Balsam, Riga................. 5094 
Aromatic Blackberry Syrup.. 4685 with Troy .............. 5936 | Balsam, Thibanlt’s..........-. 5305 
Aromatic Candles. ............ 1351 separ ee Weight in Metri- Balsam, Turlington’s.......... 5304 
Aromatic Elixir ..:........... 47277 ~—cal Weight .............. 5941 | Balsam, Universal Wound . . . .5096 
Aromatic Ginger Wine ...... 738: Avoirdupois Weight, Decimal Banana Syrup................- 1413 
Aromatic Mixture of Iron ....4712' Equivalents of.............. 39 | Bancroft's Process for Refining 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia 1094' Axle Grease ..... ...... 1541, 154 Osis... siete civenes esd 1495 
Aromatic Spirits, Distilled.... 941 | Ayer's Cherry Pectoral ...... 5267 | Bandoline, Rose............... 1195 
Aromatio Sulphuric Acid...... 4740 | Ayer's Sarsaparilla............ 5328 | Bank-Note Cement..........-. 2308 
Aromatic Tonic Mixture...... 5124 Ayer's Wild-Cherry Expector- Bank of England Notes, to tell 
Aromatic Vinegar........ 1OR3 4&0.) “ONbs cela his dee es huased Genuine...................-. 
Aromatic Waters, Distilled ..1070; Azote, see NITROGEN. Banks, to cover, with Grass... 1886 
Aromatic W atersfrom Essences1081 | Azure Blue, or Smalts ........ 2687 | Barber's Itch, Remedy for..... 3487 
Aromatic Waters from Essen- Asure Paste for the Skin......1114 | Barber’s er eit Mixture. ...1188 

tial Olls..... Spsisiencow aigrecalWaiais 1080 Barclay's Antibilious Pills... ..5174 


568 BAR—BED BED—BEN 
Barages Water.............. .-4464' Boddoe's Pills............. . B44! 
Barilla ..o..265662 se5eenseeece: 4208 | Beds, Garden, to Protect, caer 
Barium, Chloride of........... 42¥4 | Snails.... 22.2.2... eee. 
Barium, Oxides of............. 4235 Bed-Sores, Lotion for ........ oe 20 
Barium, Sulphuret of.......... 4237 Bed-Sores, to relieve.......... SR21 
Bark, Essential Oil of......... 46 Bed-Sores, Treatment of... ...5503 
Barley Water.........-....... 4767 Bed- Tick, to clean............ 468 
Barm for Making Yeast....... 1808 Beechwood Maho ANY 205% 245 
Barometer, Chemical ......... 6184 Beef and Iron, Wine of....... 4722 
Barometer, Phial ............. 6183 Beef. Brine forCuring......... 1608 
meter, Use of the........ 6132 ' Beef, Essence of.......... 4616, &c. | 
1, to cleanse a Foul...... 854 | Beef, Extract of, Liebig's .... 1f09) 
Barrel. Weight of a, of Various Beef Marrow, Factitious...... 367 
GOONS socom ints Cha ees 5973 Beef, Pickle for Curing. . 1603, 1608 
Barrel's Indian Liniment...... 5223. Beef, Sportaman's............. 1617 
Barrels, Brandy, to plaster.... 695' Beef Tallow .................. 523 
Barrels, Cider, to cleanse...... 841 Beef, tocan .................. 1611 
Barrels, Leaky, Wax Putty for 696 Beef, tO. 0UNO 4 Feeed aces 1607, 1618 © 


Barrels, to give an appearance 
Of Age 0. 2-62.65 sere eesss 
Rarrels, to make, tight . . . .855, 2195 


693 | Beef, to dry-salt or pickle 


a ee? 


| Beef, to dry 


Beef, to keep. fresh 


BER—BLA 

Berberine. .................... 4016 
oe Bergamot, Essence of...... +.. 969 
862 ' Bergamot, Oil of .............. 1277 
Bergamot, Oil of, Test for..... 1480 
Bergamotte, Esprit de ....... 999 

Berlandt’s Mode of Bleaching 
OUG epee eterna kta oin aN 
; Berlin Water-Proof Cloth. ..... 1560 

femme rile Delarue's Litho- 
graphic mavens wee Get Sn ee 1958 
Berries, to ean................ 1636 
Bertbold's Chilbiain Wash..... 5295 
Beryl, Imitation. ............. 2442 

Bessimer's Varnish........... 2894~ 

Béton Coignet Sina.  cimetiie tne 2223 
SKetton's British Oil........... 5361 
peyrad 8 Syphilitic Wash..... 5349 


Bibron’s Rattlesnake Antidote. 5924 


1599 Biecarbonates, sce CARBONATES. 
1602 | Bichlorides, sec CHLORIDES. 


Bartlett's Citrate of Bismuth.. 48133 ' Beef, to preserve, Pelouze's Pro- ” | Biliousness, Treatment of..... 5768 
Barwood Dye for Cottons. ..... Td, ~ SCCBG eter hil oteciidc tes octal 1605 Binacetates, see ACETATES. 
Barwood Spirit...........-... 110 Beef, to preserve with Vine- Binding Knot. to tie a......... we 
BAReti ose octane Gees SOR) POT vx te oh an pened eee oeee 1610! , Bingham’s Washing Mixture.. 
Baryta, Acetate of............ 4232 Reef, to salt by Injection Sato 1604 ; Binoxides, see OXIDEs. 
Baryta, Antidote for.......... 5899 | Beef, to smoke... ..........2.. 1600 ; Birch’'s Constipation Pills 454, 5456 
Bene Carbonate of.......... 4233 Beer, Acidity in, to Correct... &68 ' Birch’ s Acidimeter and Alkali- 
Hydrated. ............ 39R7 | Beer, Ritter 8 for.......... BIO. MOOT. oc cake pita d temas etiecn os 82 
anganate of......... 4229 Beer, Bucking ................ 880 Bird Lime.................... 6383 
Barrie Muriate of............ 4234 | Beer, Finings {OP ces2 eye hoss 871 | Bird’s Blue Fire. .............. 2070 
Baryta, Nitrate of............. 4230 | Beer, Flatness in, to remedy. . . 878 | Bird's Modo of Silvering on 
PUP 542s edie Sees 3986 | Beer, Flavoring for............ Bid) Glasg.............2.- +2220 
Sulphate of...... 2697, 4931 Beer, Foxing ................. gx) Birds, Antiseptic to preserve. .1668 
Bartya, Test for... ...........- rie Reer, Frosted, to recover. ..... 879 . Birds, Canary, to clear of Lice 1921 
BAryten on scene Vensactads c. | Beer, German Bouqnet for..... 62 | Birds, Mocking, Food for.... 6191 
Bone’ Photographic Solution 318i | Beer, GINGOP sss poe Saha: 893, &c. Birds, preperation for Stuffing. 1667 
! Beer, Ginger, Powders for.... 902 Birds, Singing, Food for...... 6191 
Buiticon coments eee 4964, &c. | Beer, Heading for... .......... a76 Birds, toembalm. ........... 1666 
Basil Vinegar................. 1771 | Beer, Hot Drope for........... 01 Birthmarks, to remove........ 5e86 
Bases for rtificial Gems 2421, oa Beer, Lemon................-. 809 | 


Baskets, Varnish for.......... 


: Beer, Mustiness in, to remedy. 877 


Bismarck-Brown Aniline Dye 2591 
_ Bismuth S44 


er D 


Batavia Arruck, Imitation 700, “te | Beer, Ottawa Root............ a2 Bismuth, Caution against, as a 
Bateman's Itch Ointment...... 530 | TRCCT COOL og ceteurcs atau ahaha REY Cosmetic. .......000.0..065- 1111 
Bateman’s Pectoral Drops. ... 5193) Beer, Ropiness in, to remedy. . 1 | Bismuth, Elixir of............. 5420 
Beteman’s Sulphur Wash.... 5274) Beer, Spring, to brew......... _ 883 Bismuth, Nitrates of.......... 4134 
B: tes’ Anodyne Balsam ....... 5209, Beer, Spruce.............. 884, &c. Bismuth, Oxide of ............ 4136 
B. tes’ Eye- rater dsiey Scuertaie s 5803 | ' Beer, Spruce, Powders for. .... 903 Bismuth, Tests for the Salts of. ‘137 
B: th for Dyeing.......... .... 93! Beer, to brew.............- 856, &e. Bismuth, topurify ............ 3345 
Bith, Hot Air... 2.5.4 ce.ssnses 5597 | Beer, to impart Ageto......... #75 Bismuth, to Separate from 
B iths for Manipulations ....3, &c. | Beer, to ripen................. B74.| "LOA 525 ooree sae es cau 3346 
Baths used in P otography ‘ace Beer, to test, for Clarification.. &72  Bissextile or Leap Year........ 6064 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Beer. Wahoo Root............ @08 | Bistre.....2...0.0...0.00.0000- 2692 


Bith-Tubs, Iron, to paint.: satay 


Battley’ a Senna Powder ...... ee BeChQ WHS: onc cccweyescie ue awks 1577 | 
Battley’s Solution of Opium. . : Beeswax, Imitation ........... 158 
Baumé, Degrees of. reduced i Beeswax, Tests for............ ik 2 | 
Specific Gravity. ...... 62, 65, 66; Beerwax, to bleach ........... 157 
Baumé, Specific Gravity re- | Reeawax, to color ...... adeiteses 1586 
duced to Degrees of......... 67 Reeswax, to refine ............ 1584 ' 
Biumé's Areometers....... 64, 6165 Beet-root Pickles. ............. 1797 
Baumé's Hydrometers....... 61, 63° Beet-roots, to preserve ........ 1883 | 
Baamé's Saccharometer......... 64| Belgian Burnis ing Powder. .. 3223 | 
Baume de In Mecque......... 511 | Bell Metal... 2.00. 3441 
Baume de Vie ................ 5365 Belladonna, Fluid Extract of. .4574 
Baume du Commandevr....... 5419 Belladonna. Liniment . . . .4871, 4879 
Banme Nerval ................ 5113 Belladonna, Lotion yo ane 4R49 
Bay-Rum, Cheap.............. 1029 ' Belladonna, Oil of...........-. 4752 
Bay- Rum, Imitation Clee eu eu 1027 Belladonna Ointment .. 4943, 4983 | 
Bay- -Rum, West Indian........ 1028 Belladonna, Tincture of....... 4424 | 
Beach’s Black Plaster......... 5285 | Bell's Gargle........ 02... 5307, 5609 


6219 | Bees, Stings of, to cure 


ee erseoae 5997 | 


Beach’s Cure for White Swell- | Belting, Cements for joining... .2245 
st ee re ren eee eer re S777 | Bengal Chutney............... 1762 
Jseach’s Healing Salve........ S25 Bengal Lights Bere ceaeceges ands Seats 2071 
Beach's Neutralizing Cordial. .5394, Benzine.................. 1527, 4320 
Beach's Remedy for Tape- | Benzine, Cautions abont ...... 346 | 
WORM i 22 0iock Aki eee oe OOOL | Benzine, Cement to resist... .. 210) 


Beach's Remedy for Ulcers... 
Bean-Flower Water, to distill 1072 


Beans, to shell, easily......... 62230 
- Beans, Vanilla, to grind....... 6279 


OT | 


Benzine Inseet Exterminator 1908 | 
Benzine Stains, to remove... 6344 


' Benzine, to Deodorize ........ 15333 


Benzine, to extinguish Burning 1532 , 


Bearberry Leaves, Fluid Ex Benzine, to purify............. 440 | 
Prat Ol ee ee kseee hh eSiese 4577 Benzoates...........-...2260.. A042 
Bear's Grease................- 1277 | Benzoate of Ethyl). cc cccscsseds 204 
Bear's Grease, Imitation. ..... 1278 | Benzonted Lard. ............-- yd 
Beauté, Eau de................ 1146 Benwie Acid .................3942 
Beauté, Pomade de............ N64 Benzoic Acid, Anhydrous. ....: Budd 
Beck's Arcometers...... 6158, 6159 Benzoie Acid, to obtain....... 3043 
Beceeur’s Antiseptic Soaps. . 1669 Benzuin, Oil of................ 1242 
Beconi's Antiseptic Soap... ..- _.1672 , Benzoin Pomade............-- }2ti2 
uerel'’s Gout Pills. ..5187, 5318 | Benzoin, Tincture of..... 1019, 4567 
Bed- Poison for.......... 1905 | Bengole: 46 ssa cceces ence ea! 4321 
Bed-Bugs, to destroy.....1903, &c. | Benzole to test........ rene 4400 


— 


Bisulphides and Bisulphurets, 

see SULPHTRRTS. 
es of BUBh Ce Insects, &c., to 
5924, &e. 


Ce 


Bitter Almond Water, to dis- 


| | Rae eee unre rere en 1071, 1073 
Bitter Almonds, Essence of.... 943 
Bitter Almonds, Exsential Oi 

Ole asso Babe eet sae 1465 
Bitter Almonda, Extract of... 1038 
Bitter Almonds, Extract of, 

hon- isonous sats Atala ie Ns, See 1034 
Bitter Balls for Beer. ......... &70 
Bitter Essence ................ 4615 
1 hid Ch | Seat ene eae Rees Senne eer es Sey 4261 
Rittern, Brewers’............. eHY 
Hitters, Filter for... .....0..... &30 


Bitters, made with Essences .. 829 
Bitters, Gencral Receipts for.. 814 
Bitter-Sweet, Fluid Extract of 4577 


Ritter-Sweet Ointment........ 4977 
Black Ants, to Destroy........ 1848 
' Black Ants, to Disperse...... 1909 
Black Aniline Dyes.... . 2571, &e. 
Black-Boards, Coating for..... 6405 


Black-Boards, Imitation Slate 
Black Bronzes .... 3778, 3798, 
Black. Brunswick............ 2209 
Black Cement 2183, 2193 
Black Characters, to write, w oar 


er 


ee Cd 


1071, 1073 
Bleek Cohosh, Extract of..... 
mist Ga Fluid Extract of 4575 


ee) 


BLA—BLO BLO— BON 


Black Cohosh, Svrup of. ....... 4654 | Blonde Hair Dye...........--- 1205 ' 


Black Cohosh, Tincture of. ....4514 | Blonde Powder for the Hair. ..1104 


Black Copying Paper. ...1926, 1948 | Blond. White Silk, to clean... 472 
Black Crape, to renovate ...... 462) Blood Cement. ............002. 2172 
Black Crape, to clean. ......-. 470 Blood Maker and Puritier. 2.25165 
Black Currant Wine.......... 723) Blood Root. Fluid Extract: of. .4575_ 
Rluck Dranght................5212) Blood Root fer Consuinption. . 5615 
Rluck Dyes for Cottons... 128, &e. Blood Root Svrup. .... 2.5602, S614 
Black Dves for Cotton and Wool Blood Root, Tineture of... ...- 4524 

WIN ane eee tte es 288 | Blood, Spitting of. .....-- 5563, O04 
Black Dye for Cotton Silk and Blood Stains, to detect........ 6415 

Wool mixed ............ 291, &e. | Blood Stains, to remove ......6341 
Bluck Dye for Ivory.........-. 1983 | Blood, Test for the Presence of 43303 | 
Black Dye for Silk... .234, &e., HH Bloom of Roses. .............. 1113 
Black Dye for Silk and Wool Bloom Sugar. ........-........ 13GR 

WIXOU. bcos Sees ena oe 20), Blue Aniline Dyes .. 333, 2509, 2602 
Black Dye for the Hair. .1201, &c., , Blue Bengal Lights evens 9071, Ke. 

6401 , Blue Cement ......0.....0...4- 218 
Black Dye for the Hair, touse.1202, Blue Characters, to Write, with 
Black Dye for Wood. .......-. BE |! WTO oo os 5 ete ak omens 197a, 19RO 
Rlack Dye for Woolens.192, 222, 303 | Blue Copying Paper........... 1042 | 
Black Dye for Veneers... .... 2638 | Blue Dye for Cottons. .130, &e., 160 
Black Enamels ........-. 2380, 2398 Blne Dye for Feuthers......... B25 
Black Eve, totreat...........- 5792, Blne Dye for Ivory. 2.2.2.2... 187 
Black Eve, to cure..........- 5703) Blue Dye for Silks. ...954, &e., 300 
Black for Miniature Painters. 2716) 2610, 9633 
Black from Colorless Liquids 2627 | Blue Dye for Wood ... 2.2.2... QeN) 
Black Glazing. ..............-- 2410 | Blue Dye for Wovolens. 204, 217, 2h. | 
Black Inks .......-. 2461, &e., E406; 259, 2609 
Black Lace Veils, to Wash. ... 466) Blue Examels..... ......2.2.. A381 | 
Black Lacquer for Metals 3064, 3387 | Blue Fires. ......... 2069, 2073, 2108 | 
Blnek Lead ......022002.02220.. 4164, Blue Flag. Tineture of........ 4518 
Black Lead, to bronze with...3774, Bine Fluid for muking Ink... .24=6, 
Black Lustre-Color for Paper, ‘Blue Foil for Gems. ..........- O45K) | 

GC) ca he ctetee yore elias 626 ' Blue Glazing.............-.-.. 2409 
Blick Oila ......2..----..----- 4872 Blue Inks ......-........- 247r, Ke. | 
Black Pepper, Extract of... ... 1039'| Blue Lights... ........--. 2701, 2118) 
Black Pepper, Oil of. ......... 4752 | Blue Liquid Colors. .2615, &c., 24028 
Black Pigments .........- 2716, 2719) 641. 

Black Plaster ....00..0..00.... 5285 Blue Pigments.........-. 2674, 2687 
Black Powder for the Hair. ...1103° Blue Pills........2..........-- 4919 
Black Precipitate ...........-. 4143) Blue Sealing Wax... 2.2.2... a ely 
Black Reviver .............--. 458 Blue Sprinkle for Books. .... . 23103 
Bhiek Salve ............ 4971, 53007) Blne Stain for Glass. 2.0.2.0... 2861 
Black Sealing-Wax ..........-. 2316 Blue Stnin for Marble ........ OST 
Black, Shoemaker's ........-.. BRO! Blue Stain for Wood ........- ROL 
Black Silks, to clean.......... 457) Blne Stone...... 22.22. eee eee 1) 
Bluck Silks, to restore. ........ 459 Blne Vat. to prepare a.......-. 119 
Black Sprinkle for Books. ..-... 3127 | Blue Verditer................. 2GRR 
Black Stain for Wood... 2843, 2850! Blue Vitriol........0..202. 120, 4006 

ZRF Blue Vitriol, Antidotes for... .. oMW04 
Black Varnish, Aniline. ....... 2943 | Bluing for Clothes........ 2617, Ke. 
Black Varnish for Iron Work 2900! Bourds, to clean ............-- 426 
Black, Vineyar, for Book-Bind- | Boards, to extract Ink from... 302 

OTReicccue el weep a eh ead 3118) Boards, to extract Stains from 34 
Black Walint. see WALNUT Boards, to find the Content of 50r6 
Black Wash. Mercurial....... 4847 | Boards, to scour... 22.2.6... ee. 427 
Blackberry Brandy. ....... 7@2, &e.; Boat-bottoms, Paint for........ 2771 
Blackberry Cordial... 2.2.02... SOs | Bochet’s Syrup. ......-22--22-- O360 
Blackberry Rout, Fluid Extract Body. Proportions of the Hu- 

OL. orig rs arcion, Boa anaes DR art 4577 Wiese et eso ee ee ee (i148 
Blackberry Syrup, Aromatic. .4685 | Body Vermin, to destroyy..... 21020 
Blackberry Syrup for Soda Wa- | Boeli's Cephalic Snuif. 22.2... 5334 

POD sata e clare Geta iti esalh cottons 1404! Boettgver’s Electric Ainalgam. .3541 
Blackberry Wine...........-- 731) Boettger’s Imitation Gems... 2445 
Blacking for Boots....-. 3086, &e.) Boettger’s Method of Gilding 
Blacking for Harness. ... 3081, &e. O10 ATS ern es no aes 3597 
Blacking for Harness, to apply .3085 | Boettger’s Test for Silver-plat- 
Bladder, Spasm of the, to re- ed Ware. ooo... .2 22. eee eee. 3714 

WV oaks oa eae ew veeeeee eee O04] | Bohemian Crown Glass ....... 44 
Rlidders, to prepare........- 6250 Bohemian Tube Glass. ........ 40 
Blake's Toothache Cure. ...... ott Boiled Oil... 22.2.2... 2727, Ke. 
Blaneard’s: Pills, Imitation. ...4930 Boiled Oil for Warnish ......-. DRT? 
Bland’s Ferruginous Pills... .. AT4 Boiled Oi for Zine Paint... ... 2734 
POU CUE 9 oan ar raed ree ee ee 4xR Boiled Oil, to brighten ........ 2T3L 
Bhisting Powders ............ 2144, Boiler Incrustations, to pre- 
Bleaching, General Receipts .1714 MONT seo Deion cithene os 2329, Ke, 
Bleaching, see ARTICLE to be | Boilers, Paint for...........-.. wid 

bleached | Boilers, to blow out. 22.2.2... G22 
Bleaching Liquor. ......-. 104, 4786 | Boiling Heat of Liquids... 6, 6133 
Bleaching Powder............ 4245 Boiling Heat of Saturated Solu- 
Bleeding in Vines, to remedy .1@78 — thons......2..02.....-0.-00 6 7 
Bleeding. to Stop........ noob, &e. Boillot’s Purification of Fats. .1517 
Blessed Thistle, Fluid Extract of 4604 Boils, Treatment of... ........5553 
Blessed Thistle Tea.........-. o140) Boitard’s Anisette...........-. aly 
Blight on Trees, to Remedy. .1é44, Boker's Bitters... .......0...-.-. 818 

In46 | Bond's Compound Mixture of 
Blistered Steel. ........2...... 3074 FONG ce coe oberwseaseuOeIn 
Blistering Plaster........ 5053, 5087 Bone Fut.................-66- neti 
Blistering Tissue .............5083) Bone Fat, to obtain. .......... leh 
Blisters, Management of...... ook Bone Fat, to purify. .........- nod 
Blisters. to Camphorate....... Seo Bone Liniment........ ooceee ABU 


Block Tin....-..0sseeeeees+ee-3dl4 Bone, to dye, see IvoRY 


BON—BRA 569 

Bone, to silver.............0.. 28 
Bones of Living Animals, &e., 

THIN: TOs cos ong etek; 2008 


Bones, to dissolve for Manure. 120 
Bones, to obtain Gelatine from 4366 


Boneset, Fluid Extract. of. 2... 4576 
Boneset Tea... 0.. 0.220002... 471390 
Bonnamy'’s Dentifriee. 2.2... 2.469 
Bonnes St. Sauvenr Water... .4464 
Bonnets, Straw, to bleach. .... 1720 
Bonnets, Straw, to clean...... StL 


Bookbinders’ India-rubber Glne 2293 
Book binders’ Marbles and Sprin- 
kleso ol... .0200.02...... S102, &e, 
Bookbinders’ Varnish. ........ POSS 
Bookbinders’ Vinewar Black. .3118 
Book Covers, to marble. .3108, &e. 
Book Edges. to mild... 2 ..2..3574 
Book Edges, tosprinkle. . 3102, &e, 


Book Muslin, to clear-starel. 2. 501 
Boot: Powders 2s. ooxi vee ce ess G31 
Booth’s Axle Grease... 20.2. 141 
Boots, Blacking for. 22... 3086, &e. 
Boots, French Varnish for... . 2057 
Boots, Fet foro... 0... 3079 
Boots, Sportmen’s Composition 
Lie erase tees bee O71 
Boots, tomake, waterproof... 3069 
| Boots, White Jean, to clean 2. 453 
Boots, White Kid, to clean... . 454 
Borate cf Manganese. oo... .. phar 84 
Borax and Myrrh Mouth Wash 1333 
Borax, Gass of. ......0.220... Q3T7 
Borax, Honey of. .....0020...- 4005 
Borax Lotion for Sere Gums. 21156 
Borax Lotion, Glycerinated . 21157 
J162, 4, 
Borax Otntment....00.....00. 495] 
Borax Ointment, Glyeerinated 4052 
Dorax, Test for. ooo... 2.22.8. AURO 
Botot, Eau... 2... 02 eee. 124 
Botth-Green Dye for Cottons. 2 166 
Borttle-Grreen Love for Silks 270, &e, 


Bottle-Green Lye for Woolens 226 
Bottle Cocktail 
Bottle Wax for Sealing Corks. | 


Bottles, Castor, to clean. ...... 433 
Botdes, Cements for sealing... 2e3e 
Bottles, Glass for. oo... 02..00.. 341 
Bottles, Gold Labels for. ..... Pas EEX | 
Rottles, to clean. ........000... 431 
Bottles, to cork .......0.0.200.. O30 
Bottles, to ent..0..000.200.22.. 17369 
Bottles, to fill, with Boiling Li- 
US ene eB eee ie chk end al 4017 


Bouchardat’s Gaseous Purpn- 


0 A Cane unary ou Gen EN ernclen i 4476 
Boudanlt's Pepsine Pills... .. 45d 
Boudet’s Depilatory.......... ier 
Boudcet’s Test for Olive Oil... 21500 
BOIS ie Set ee ee eda ccwd) G369 
Bouries, Hollow... 2.0... O87T1, G37 
Bouquet de Millefleurs. 2.2.2... 1065 
Bouquet de Rondeletia . 22.2... 1006 
Bouquet, Faude .o.......02... mR 
Bouquet, Esprit de... 0.2202... 1002 
Bouquet, German, for Beer... 882 
Bouquet, Jockey Club... 2.2... 1064 


Bouquet Soap ....... 2.22.2... id 
Bourbon Whiskey, Imitation .. 6e3 
Bourbon Whiskey, to improve 6293 
Bonver’s Svrop de Lait Todique 5332 


Bowline Knot, to tle a... 2.2... G205 
Boxes, Cupacity of... 2. 6004, GOO5 
Boxwood, tostain, brown... .. KD 
jovle’s Pumliag Liquor. 2.2... a 
Bovle’s Lute for Retorts...... 2 >i} 
Braconnot's Artitieie:l Wax...) 1589 


Braconnot’s Glue of Caseine. . 2204 
Brainard’s Solution. ...0..... 5458 
Bran, Prepared, for the Tair. 2110. 
Brandish’s Aiaine Solution . 3357 
Brandish's Alkaline Tineture of 


Winbarh. 0 ee tage tha gay snake 
Brandreth'’s Pills... ..0...0....554] 
YAWN gs uetda eas OAS wld an 14335 
Brandy Bitters ..........00... R23 

randy, Blackberry ....... m2, Ke. 
Brandy, Cherry. ........... 7h4, 791 
Brandy, Filter for. .......... 17, TOY 
Brandy, Imitation. ....... 676, &e. 
Brandy, Peach ............ TRO, B13 


Brandy, Peppermint . - 


eeeveee 4 § 


570 = BRA—BRI BRI—RUT 
Brandy Punch...........-..-. 919 | Brix’s Areometers....... 6161, 6162 
Brandy Smash..........-..--- 5  Broeatelle Curtains, to clean... 450 
WrAGS oc. oteesderssoedtes 3358, &e.; Brodie’s Decoction of Pareira 
Brass, Bronzing for. 3779, 37M, BINT BEV ces i eee eee aes 5310 
Brass, Darks. -00 ee eewescees 3308 | Brodie’s Liniment............. AYR | 
Brass expanding equally with Brodum’s Nervous Cordial. ...-! a | 
PPO 322436 chan ee eee ee 3376 | Bromnides ..........-. 0-2-0000. 4>01 
Brass, Flux for soldering. 3480, 3531 Browide of Ammonium....... 4227 
Brass for Buttons. ....-....---! 3364! Bromide of Aminonium, Elixir 
Brass for Castings..........- 3367 te Ranma MERIC OIE: 77" 
Brass for Gilding. ............ 3369 | Bron ide of Cadmium ........- 4263 
Brass for Solder ....-.-..---.. 3371} Bromide of Potassium ........ 4198 
Brass for Turning ........-... 3372 | Bromide of Potassium, Elixir of 449 
Braas for Wire. ..........-... 3375 | Bromide of Sodinm ........... 4214 
Brass, Inlaid, to clean......... 3382 | Bromide of Sodium, Elixir of. . 315 3 
Brass, Inlaid, to polish ........ 22) Bromide Paper, Photogr aphie 3172 
Brass, Lacquers ir. .3048, &e., 3387 | Bromine ..............2. 2222 e- 4201 
Brass, Malleable ............-. 3360 ' Bronchitis, Treatment +) ne DO | 
Brass Ornaments, to color. .... BW BONO cs eae ee ren od hie cea 348 | 
Brass, Pale ... 3365, 3369, 3372, 3375 | Bronze-Brown Dye for Silks... 245 
Brass, Paste for cleaning. ...-. 3301, Bronze, Fontainemoreau’s. ... “B44R 
Brass, Red ........- 3363, 3370, 3373 | Bronze, Laequer for........-- ss 1} 
Braas, Sheet .....-----..-..--. 3518 | Bronze, Phosphorus ...........3447 | 
Brass Solder..........-...---- 3012 | Bronze, to clean... 2.2.2... ee. 3450 
Brass, Solder for... .- 307 &¢e., 3917 | Bronze, to clectroplate on. ..... 3711 
Brass, Solutions for cleaning... .3303 | Bronzing. .....--.---..--. 3771, &e 
Brass, to clean .. 22. ...2-2.---. 3329 | Bronzing Fluids, 3817, &e., 37738, Ke. 
Brass, to clean, for Incquering 3047 | 3797, &e. 


to coat Metal with 3633, &e. 
to coat, with Silver 3607 
to coat, With Tin. 3644, 3648 


Brass, 
Brass, 
Brass, 


Brass, to coat, with Zine ....-. 365] 

Brass, to coat Zine with. ......365 

Brass, to color. 3188, 3313, 3379, 332 
&e., 3390 

Brass, to electroplate on. ...... 3711 

Brass, to electroplate with 3752, 3769 

Brass, to frost...........------ 338] 


Trass, to give an English look to 33ee8 
Brass, to give a Moire appear- 


HCG wks os obo Soka oe ee ene: 6 
Brass, to harden .........----- 3377 | 
Brass, to lacquer. .........---- 3046 
Brass, to platinize..........--- 3608 
Brass, to protect .............. B75 


Brass, to put a Black Finish on 3380 
Brass, to scour 3271 


Brass, to soften .............-- 3378 
Brass Solution, to prepare |... 3708 
Brass, Yellow. .....-..--- 3348, 3359 
Brazilian MUWMEY ocean tess xe es 6115 


Brazilian Weights and Mea- 
sures 6116, &e. 


ee a ee 


| 


| 


Brazing er Hard Soldering. .. 3428 | 

Bread Poultiee...........-..-- HOY 

Breast, Sore, Salve for. ..4985, 4990 
2200. 

Breast, Sore, Wash for........ 4303 | 

Breath, Bad, Pastils for. 1336, 5405 | 
D462. 

Breath, Bad, to cure...... 5e59, &e. 


Breath, Odor of Onions in, to 

correct 
Breath, Shortness of, remedy for 5764 
Breath, Shortness of, to relieve. 5765 


Brewers’ Yeast. .............. 1EOR 
POM ING tare coe 5 Oe Seales a omiee R56 
Brewing, Important Hints on. . 863 
Brewing, Utensils for ........ B57 
Brewing Utensils, to clean... 6333 
Briek-dust Cement........-.-- G3I26 


Bricks, Number required for 
Paving 
Bricks, Number required for 


Wallsc Gis sty tcwnie otanieetias GOOD | 
Bricks, Red Wash for. ........ DROY 
Inekwork, Mensurement of... 6000 
Brickwork, to pencil or point. .27°R 
Brighton Chalyheate Water ..4469 
Brimstone, see SULPHUR. 
Briony Root. to dry........... 1889 
Beistles, TOU C cei eceewedess Gb2 
Bristles, to stiffen ............ Gel 
Britannia Metal . 3348, 3417 


Britannia Metal, Flux for sol- 


UPI oe ee eth ie eka een 34R4 
Britannia Metal, to clean... ... 3412 
Britannia Metal, to electroplate 

Cl cat eso eee a acewles 711 


British Oil 
British Weights and Measures 6031 
Brittleness of Metis, Compara- 

LIV Waccc duties be sein Bacccc uu RiN? 


Bronzing for Wood 

Bronzing on Brass. 38779, 3784, 3797 

Bronzing on Copper .3772, 3780, 3787 
3807, &e. 


Bronzing on Iron Castings. ...3791 
Bronzing on Medals ....-. 3772, Ke. | 
Bronzing on Paper. ....-....-. 3793 
Bronzing on Plaster Casts. .... Je24 


Bronzing on Poreelain ........ 3627 
Bronzing on Tin Castings. ... 3790 
Bronzing on Zine... ....-. 3707, Bel] 
Bronzing Powders ..3794, &c., 323 
Bronzing, Surface.........--- B72 
Brooms, Management of...... 6217 
Brown Brouzes. .....3772, 3708, &e@ 
Brown Aniline Dye....... 2aRO, &e. 
Brown Characters, to write, with 

WY 0G oat cea cawetesetess 1979 
Brown Dye for Cotton. .... 142, &e. 


Brown Dv e for Cotton and Wool 280 
Brown Dye for Silks...... 241, &e. 
Brown Dye for W volens 193, 223, 305 
Brown Enamels.......-..----- YQe0 
Brown Glazing. ......--------- 2411 
Brown Hair-Dves.........---- 14 
frown Marking-Ink ........-- 2513 
Brown Mixture .............-- ors 
Brown Ointment .......-.-22-6.- 4059 
Brown Sealing Wax.........- 9321 
Brown Sprinkle for Bookbind- 

OSes hope ee A oe de 3LOD, S125 
Brown Stain for Boxwood... .. R05 | 
Brown Stain for Glass.......-.. 2361 
Brown Stain for Marble. ..... 2038 | 
Brown Stain for Wood .. 2853, &e. | 
Brown Tint for Iron and Steel 3262 5 
Brown Windsor Soap. .......- BOO 

| Brown's Bronchial Troehes. 2.325 | 
Brown's Cholera Mixture... 2.5668 

; Brneine, or Bruein...........- 4006 
Bruises in’ Furniture, to take 

OWN hte ce a oe abe aes 622) 
Bruises, Linimnent for... 487, 4889 
Bruises, Poultice for... 7.2.2... AMD 

: Prunswiek Black .2........--. QROD 
Brunswick Griwen o....02..---- QT 10 | 
Brushes, Feather, to make... 2.6203 

| Brushes for V arnishing aS os ces 2077 

‘Brushes, Hair, to elean........ 416 
rust Thee Line See eee ee 
Bryant & James’ Blacking 3092, 3009 
Buchner'’s Carmine Ink. ..... 250] 
Buehner’s Soluble Soda Glass 2819 


Buchu, Fluid Extract of. 4574, 4590 
Buehu Leaves, Infusion and 
Tineture of. .....2..2....2..5150 
Bucking Beer... ......2..206. Seu 
Bath Dre for Cottons ...... 135, &e. 
Butt Dy e for Silks ............ 269 
Bugs, Croton, to dlestroy....... 1H | 


Bues. Bed, see Bebe Bras, 


Building Materials, Heat Con- 
ducting Power of. ........... 6125 
Building-Stone, Artificial. ..... 2219 


Buisson’s Vugple of Cassius, , .2723 


BUL—CAL 
Bulbous Roots, to dry.......... TaRa 
Bulbons Roots, to preserve. ... ler 
Bumstead’s Gonorrhea Injee- 
Lie in Shite ete teteeet AA 


Bungs, Leaky, Wax Putty for 698 


Bunions, to cure..... 2.222... TERT 
Bunsen'’s Rapid Filtration. 2... 3838 
Burdock, Fluid Extract of. 22. 4506 
Burdocks, to destroy... 22.2... Tees 
Burgundy -Pitch Plaster...... 55S 
Burnet Vi MNCGAT 3. 3cy-atencaany iat 
Rurnett’s, Antiseptic Solution. 1656 
Burnett Disinfecting Fluid. . 1695 
Burns, Blistered, to cure...... 3020 


Burns caused hy Gunpowder, 


TOCTPCNE ce keke et bee YL | 
Barns, Liniment for. ........-. A72 
Burns, Recent, to cure........ S5id4 
Burns, ene to cure.......2.. an20 
Burns, Superficial, to eure. 515 
Burns ae suds, ‘Treatment of: 3-9) 2 
Bushel, Imperial... .....22..-.: 70 
Bushel, New York ..........-. ov70 
Bushel, Weight of a, of various 

Goods. oo. ...0...220.--220--- SOT4 
Bushel. Winehester ...........5@70 
Bushes, Blight i, to remove... 1&46 
Bushes, Tnxects on, to remove... JR45 
Bussang Water ..........-... 4470 

Busts, to Bronze ..........02..3781 
Busts, to clectrotype. sc... 2.2... BU 
Butter of Antimony. ....-..-- 4131 
Butter, Rancid. to restore... .. 1625 
Butter, Strony. to lmprove.... 1626 
Butter, toeolor. 22.222... 0200.- ~H35. - 
Butter, to preserve ...... 1620, &e. 


Butter, to prevent Raneidity in 143 


Butternut Pills. ......-..2...-. 5319 
Buttons, Brass for..........-. Bee | 
Buttons, Copper, to silver-coat 3609 
BUNTON cs os et ese aS 300 
Bntyvrate of Ethyl............ 4203 
Butyrate of Muagnesia.......- 4200 
Baty rie Widen dees mote: SOG) 
Butvrie Biher cs .ceseseec ees 4203 
PitvTiC Go.ccendoe ees ese wes 4200 
Cubbage, Piekled. oo. 0.0.0.2... 1740 
Cubinet Varnish. ............. ORS 
Cacao Pomude for the Lips, 

Docs onieg tee ew aga aol y 1136 
Cachou Aromatixe..........-. 1336 


Cadet’s Syrup of Ipecacuanha 4622 

Cadmium Allovs, Dentists’... 3438 

Cadmium Amalgam, Dentists’ 3544, 
dH. 


Cadmium, Bromide of.. 2.2.2... 4263 
Cadmium, Iodide of. ........ 4203 
'Cadinium Red_............... 2700 
Cadmium Yellow... ...-. Q63R, I700 
CAM OING 255563. Sa. dos nets waSeee 4010 
Cajeput: Liniment...........-. 4200 
Ca GiING. os 3. oh oan hoe ex ITO 
Calamus, Essential Oil of. 22... 1405 
Crl@inntotliccwsss seen Se bet aes andy 
Caletum, Chloride of. 2.2.2... 4246 
( adlendar, Universal. ........-. 6147 
Culecium, Chloride of, to pre- 
WIT Os, asi eieie donde wae edoad 4247 
C “lie ‘oer, ta clean... 2. 448 
California Brown Dye for Silks 241 
California C hampagne eat rece oe 0 
Calis tya and Bismuth, Elixir 
Glib deie en ubele eeees 4700, 4701 
Calisaya and Protoxide of Iron, 
Elixir of. ......20...0220...-. 47012 
Calisava, Elixir of. ...... 4698, 4701 
Calixsayva, F errophosphorated 
Elixir of 02... 02. 2.0. 4609, 4700 
Calisaya, F lnid Extract of... | 4577 


Cnlianna, to Extract 


i ed 


Gallo S nai Forte, or Fiching 


Pitt sth Sereda ere tosdas 2062 
CHONG hc eye ease alee tas 4138 
Calomel, Antidotes for........ SENS 
Calomel Pills. ..0..0....02.028. iL Be 
Cilomel, Use of, in Cholera... 5673 
Calotvpe Paper.............. 317 
Cilunaba: Infusion Ob. skeet oe 512) 
Calvert's Tests for Pure Ofls. .1496. 


Calvetti’s Manna Lemonade. . . 5247 


CAM—CAR CAR—CAT CAT—CHA 57] 
PC orroric, to clear-starch ..... 501 | Carbolic Plaster .......... +5061 peaeeaeis Tincture of.......... 4547 
eatlh Cuttings, to manage 1831 Carbolie Salve .........0...0... 4906 | Catechu, to prepare, for dseing 
LW NOLS | deans cae casa ets 1777) Carbon Ink............. 2514, 2530 Caterpillars, to drive away... 162 
MPU oS Sake oes ea ae 4317 | Carbon, Sulphurets of... .. 4:99, &c. | Cathartic Pills... ... 4917, 5303, 5315 
WA iE sce Soa eee weiarteee ee 4307 | Caurbonates 2... ........2.---. 3013 | Cathay, Créme de............ Lint 
ve itip ior’ BICK asetce cesen se 2716 | Carbonate of Ammonia. ..4219, de. | Catheters 2... 00.00 eee. C371 
Camphor, dssenuce of......... 4011 | Carbonate of Ammonia, Solu- ) Cathode of a Battery. 22.0... 2507 
Camphor lee oo... 2.6... Pere fi | BET | Panache UR eC: Abate Songer 4792, Cats, to drive Fleas from. 2... 2101? 
Camphor Julep and Drops... 4611) Carbonate of Baryta .......... 42x33 | Catsups See ete eee nee 1766, &c. 
Camphor Lininent..........- 4e20 | Carbonate of Cobalt......- ----4202 | Cutsups, Cautions to be observ. | 
Camphor Mixturs .........--- 3Ox7 | Carbonate of Iron, Saccharine. 4163 ed ia making ......0........ i766 
Camphor Ointment. .....4041, 2403 | Carbonate of Lead ............ 2093 | Cattle, Live, Weight ef........ 6127 
Camphor, Spirits Cf........... £25)] Carbonate of Lime Water, Acr- Cauliflower, Pickled. .......... 1792 
Camphor, Tinetury of...-...-- A311 Se! ee re ee re 4435 | Caustics.............2..0. 74, &e. 
Camnphor, to pulvericy.... 22... 4328 | Cardonato of Lithia.. Pena eee" 2203 | Caustic Alkali ..........2....- 3357 
Camphor Water 2 4704, 4765, 4311 | Carbonate cf Magnesia ....... 44))Caustie Alkcli, to test...... oe, &c. 
Camohorated Blisters .........5089 | Carbonate cf Votassa. .... 411, &e. | Caustie Dinck. 2.2.2.0... 00.04. 5330 
Camphorated Chalk 2.0.2.2... 1230) Carbonate cf Soda... . 2... 4202, Ac. | Caustic for Coras ........0.00. STD 
Cumphorated Lotion....- 4222, 43244] Carbon.to of Soda Solutions, Caustle Todiiie . 22... ........6. OTT 
Camphorated Oil. ......-..---- 4203 | oe DONIC as oocuceeeeeesowde de 627, Caustic Iodine Solution ....... £420 
Canada Balsam .........-...-- 5100 | Carbonate cf Zine. ..........-. 41)2) Caustie Lint ..........2...2-.- 1076 
Canada Balsain, Factitious. ...5101 | Carbonic Acid. .......... 313, 4063 | Caustic Lye, Sonpinakers’. .519, 2 
Canada Liniment ....-..--.2-- 5280 | Carbonic Acid, Antidotes for. 5913 | Caustic Lyres, Tables of... 629, 630 
Canada Varnis't ...........--- wot | Carbonic Acid, Tests for... -. 3915 | Caustic Potas. 2... 222... 1€1, 4192 
Canary Birds, to clear of Lice. 122!) Carboni: Acid, to obtains... 22014] Caustie Potash, totest......... ne) 
Mancer Ointment............- 5386 | Carboris Acid Water ..... ABIL notes SM cs ee iat Saws 102 
Cancer, Phister for.........-.- 5047 | Carbonic Oxide 2.022000 00 202. 404 | Caustic Suda, to test........0.- OB 
Cancer, Remedy for. ..... 5748, 5772 | Curbonig Oxide, to obtain. ....4265) Caustic,to apply, to the Ure- 
Candles, Aromatio ............ 1351} Carbunels 2.00. 22..00.. ny Fe | aE ce ere a enh ere a EE 5737 
Candles, Home-made ....-. G31, &e. | Carbunele, Imitation Cem. ....2420) Canstic, Vegetable. ...... SOTS, ORQ 
Candles, Lard. ..........-...-..- 636 | Carburet of Tron. ....2..2.00-- 4104 | Cauterets Water.............. 1404 
Candles, Scented. .....-.-...-- 301 | Carburetted Hydrogen... .¢cae, &e.! Cayenne Pepper ............- 1789 
Candles, Tallow for... 0.2... 635 | Cardamom, Fluid Extreete? 2277) | Cayenne Pepper and Salt, Infu- — 
Candles, Tallow, to harden .... 637| Cardamom, Tincture of. 21°23, 4549 | sion of... ...0.2020022-.-00-- 5312 
Candle. Wicks, to improve ..... O31] 4568. Cazenave'’s Antiseptic Lotion. . 4850 
Candle. Wicks, to nuke... 2... 632 | Card-Work, to varnish... 2... 265 | Cazenave's Lotion of Cyanide of 
Candy, Degrees of boiling Sugar | Card-Work, Varnish for... .... ~J5J{ Potassium. .......0. 02.2 eee. 1158 
PO eee EY ere hats 1368) Carlsbad Water. .............. “3k | Cazenave’s Pomncc.........-. 1.80 
Candy, Live-Lony ..........-. 52) | Carmes, Eau des .......2.....- os Celinga: Cementir.veccw ede; 2171 
Candy, Molasses ........2.. 2. 6280 Carminatives statment eles 2 alae Sones a Celery, oP strect efi. ca kee cet 1043 
Candying, w= prevent Syrup Curminative, Dalby'’s 2.2.2... ed We er) Co ba ami Os 0 tt ar 1772 
PRON co.00e eke een eae eared 1365 | Carminative, Dewee's.......-- vee) | Colsins’ Thermometer. ........ ro) 
Cane Seats of Chairs, to clean. 419 Carminative Dr jpidvess ae sesx eC CMPNISe aca ce Seek Sotess 2151, &e. 
Cane, Staining for..........-. 2866 | Carminative, Murphy's........ SR Coment, Colercd .o..2220. P1822, Ce. 
Canella, Plaid Extract of. .....4579 | Carmine Ink... 2.2 ......22..-- soul: Comont, Elastie...........068. 6301 
Canelly Water, to distill 1071, 1073} Carmine Purple Dye .........-2522) Cement for Duilding Purposes .2173 
Canning, see akTiCLE ta be canned, | Carmine Rouge .............-. 12) ang oe ee 
Canning, to expel the Air dal ..1937) Carmine, to brighten. ......... wT Comment for Cracked Tron Pots 6387 
Canning, to insur Suceess in 1635} Carmine, to make.............9577) Coment forGlass Letters. 2... .0312 
Cantharidal Collodion. 2.2.2... 4742 | Carpets, to cleaa..... 22.2.2... 444 ; Cement for iscaling Bottles... 2239 
Cantharides Liniment...4874, 4891 | Carpets, to preserve. ... 22.2... Getz) Coment, Pooth.......... oie, Le. 
Cantharides, Oil of. .......-..-. 475.2 | Carpets, to remove Grease trom 05:2, Cement to resist Sulphuric 
Cantharides Oiutment ........ 5017 | Carpets, to remove Oil from... [57] Acid o..02..0000.0..0...---- 6311 
Cantiarides Plasmy.......--. 5010 | Carpets, to sweep... 0.2... .--. 2.7 | Cementation, Steel made by... 3274 
Cantharides Plaster .........- 5053 | Carpets, Stair, to preserve. .... Clo Cementine, see ARTICLE to be 
Cantharides, Tinetnrs of ...... 4539 | Carrara Water, Acrated. ...... “135; joined, 
Cuntharides, Vinegar of. ...... 1178 | Carriage Varuishes........... W877 | Commenting, Gener! Direcetions 
Canton’s Phosphorus. ......... 4335.1 Carron, OW ccd re santos cag en POLE © Ao g teeta ated Ae datas 215i 
Canvas, Flexible Paint for... .2765 | Carrot Poultice ............... 0548 | Cenetio’s Process for Carmine .2678 
Canvas, to render Fireproof. ...1503 | Carrots, to preserva. ......-.-- lee | Centigrade, Pabrenheit and 
Canvas, to render Waterproof .15GL | Carthamine..... 2.62222 2 coe tcuumeur Compared. .......- 92 
Caoutchoue Cement.....-...-. 2257 | Cascarilla Water, to distill....1071, | Centigraco Thermometer. .... 85 
Caoutchoueine . 0.2.2.0... eee. 2249 | Case Hardening. ........-5207, &ce.) Centigrade, to reduee Fuhren- 
Capaecioni’s process for Harden- Caseine Glue... 2.2.0... ee sel ROMO Sac cape a8 ucire oleae 08 87 
ing Tallow. .....0 00.00.2222. 653 | Casks, Leaky, Wax Putty for 695) Centigrade, to reduce Reaumur 
Capillaire Svrup for Cordials. ..Wox0 | Casks, to clean... 0.22.02... dis MDS Ae ae Reet ated G hae tae tie 91 
Capsicun, Extract of. 2.2.22... 1040 | Casks, to prepare, fer Cider Co), 05! Contierede, to reduce, to Fuh- 
Capsicum, Floil Extract of. ...4579 ; Casks, Varnish for anside cf). 2970] romheit.. 0.2... 2. eee 86 
Capsicum, Oil of. 2.2. ........-- 402 | Cassia, Essence of .......----- vid | Centigrade, to reduee, to Rean- 
Capsicum, Svrupof. ........... 467) , Cassia, Oil of..-....---.-.-22-- gi | AMIN eraticsiac geen bate balaaor ge wed De 90 
Capsicum, Finetura of ....... 445 | Cassia Pomade............--. 1262 | Cephalic Snuff... 222.2... H33, S34 
Capsules, Copatby. .........--. HANG | Cast Tron, see Tron COTACG take ws ences Ja ays tums 431 
Capsules, Copaiby and Tar. ...5417! Cast Iron, to coat, with Copper 3035 | Cerates, sce SALVES 
Capsules, Golatino Een tereer amet 6333! Cast Iron, to coat with Zine ...3650 | Cerise Aniline Dye. 22... 02... 257 
Carniivl cc vuewap toe’ teye tes 694, 15036 Cast Stecl, see STEEL. Chating, Remedy fer.......... o#19 
Caramel, to purify... 2.022. .-. 2632 | Castilian Tooth-Cream 2.2.2... 1311 | Chalk, Cumphorated 2.2.2.2... 1200 
Curaway Cordial... 769, 789, 6202 | Castillon’s Powders. 2.0.2.2... AVS | Chalk Drawings, to fix. ....... 1960 
Caraway, Essential Oi of... .. 1463 | Castings, Brass for. ..... 0.2... 0307 | Chalk Mixture ...... 2.2.2... 4747 
Carholie Werk yc cc3. cc eeete uss W161 Castings, German Silver for... S411 | Chalk, Precipitated... 0.2.0... 120) 
Carbolie Acid, Antidote for. ..5915] Castor Bottles, to was’:........ fob | Aa es A POV EO uct 2 a4 oye eats }292 
Carbolie Acid as a Disinfect- Castor Oil, Coloring for. ...... G03) Chalk, to deteet, ia Milk. 22... .4376 
WC elie at Bede ues es os 1698 | Castor OU Pomade. 2.20.2... - 1275) Chalybeate Waters, 4467, &e., 4474 
Carbolic Acid as a Preserva- , Castor OIL Tincture cf. ......5500 Chameleon Mineral. 2.2.22... 2037 
AN 2 Riot. a ite ua ko sees 1673 Castor Oi), to bleach... 22... 1504, Chamomile, Essence ef... 22... 4613 
Curbolic Acid Gargle......... 5066, Castor Oil, to disguise the Taste Chamomile, Fluid Extract of. 4597 
Carbolic Acid) Lotion......... 4835; of. 00.2... iimrinatoder aces o88a, &e. | Chamomile, Oil of......2...2-.- 4752 
Carbolie Acid Paper.........-. 1614 | Castor Oil, to pnrif7.... 22... 153° Chamomile, Svrup of. ..... 2... 4678 
Carbolie Acid Soap ........-- Set Castor Oil, to test. 2.22... 100, 1501 | Chamomile Water, to distill... 107L 
Carbatie Acid Solution ........ 4R00 Catarnet, Mixture for ...... 220! Bee TOT3. 
Curbolic Acid, Test for ..1647, 3918 Catarrh, Treatment cf........ 2386, Champaguat’s India-Rubber 
Carbolie Acid. todeedorize 2. 3019 Catawba Champagne. .......-. PIAS, SNTTISD 3s Sograleceseoueis ee wee be IRRY 
Carbolic Acid. to obtain.....-.. 3017 Catechu Dves for Cottons. ..147,18t Champagne, Cheap........ FU, A. 


Carbolic Cerate .......cc00.-- A9U3 


¢ 
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Chainpagne, Home-Made ..... 7490 'Chloral ....-..... seccececee... 4276 | Chrome Dyes for Woolens. 221, &c 
Champagne, Imitation. .... 713, &e. | Chloral, Hydrate of.........-.. 4276 | Chrome Green ................- 2715 
Champagne, Syrup for........ 715 | Chloral, Hydrate of, to purify. .4278 | Chrome Orange ......-.....-.. Win 
Champagne, to gus .........-- 718 | Chlorates Se Peer et ee eer 3462 Chrome Red...........- NG, 4105 
Champagne, to prepare — for Chlorate of Potassa 41-4, &e., 4056 Chrome Yellow.......-. Mion, 41ag 
Carrie 28.5 6 Ss 6 eee ees Cas 719 Chiorate uf Potassa, Caution in Chromie Acid .......---. T4o, FAG 
Champaygne-Cider ......--. R44, &e. MSD a <n csetentycys Ohana al 2194 Chromium, Oxide of.......... 2TUL 
Champagne-Cider, Imitation... e47 Chlorie Acid. ...............-. 3003 Chrvysolite, Imitation...... 2... 2437 
Chandler's Chlorodyne........ 5204 Chilorie Acid, to obtain. ....... 3964. Churns, tu keep, from frothing 62-6 
Channing's Mixture...........4910 Chlorie Ether. .............-.- 4297 | Chutney, Bengal............. 17t2 
Chapped Hands, to enre, ...... oe | Chlorides ....-.....---.--. 265. 4069 | Cider, Antiferments for... .163, &c. 
Chapman's Copaiba Mixture. 5203 Chloride, Aurie .........-.---- 4075 Cider Barrels, to cleanse... .-. 341 
Chapman's Peristaltic Persua- Chloride, Aurous............-. 4075 Cider Champagne......-. N44, Ac. 
Were oo. c eee cee eee eee ee ee OO | Chloride of Antimony ........ 4131 Cider, Rules for Making... 830, &e. 
Chaps. Borax Lotion for...... 21157 Chloride of Barium ..........- 4234 Cider, to bottle. ............2-.. R43 
Charcoal, Alumenized. ...1790, 4314 Chloride of Barium Solution ..4774 Cider, to ean. ...........0..... R40) 
Charcoal, Animal. ....-..----- 1752) Chloride of Calcium .......... 4246 Cider, to clarify. .......... R42 BIB 
Chareoal, Arcea-nut 2.2.2.2... 130. | Chloride of Calcium, Solution Cider, to fine. ......0...0.200... 747 
Charcoal ax an Antiseptic. .... TE OR ae Sh i Se ela 4778, 47280 Cider, to imitate .......... €47, &ce. 
Charcoal Cravons.........---. 1971) Chloride of Cobalt .. 22.2.2... 4251 Cider, to keep, sweet........-- R52 
Charcoal, Caution about... ..-. 1649 , Chloride of Copper. ........... 4007 , Cider, to make... 22. ..00..--- past 3 
Charcoal Filter .............. 17; Chloride of Ethyl ............. 4290 ' Cider, to prepare Casks for.... X39 
Charcoal for Dentifrice....... 1317 | Chloride of Gold 2.2.2... 3725, 4075 Cider, to preserve............. 535 
Charcoal from Coal Tar....... 1731} Chloride of Iron ........-. 117, 4165 Cider Vinegar................ 1740 
Charcoal Poultice ...........-5026 ' Chloride of Iron, Tincture of. 4504! Cider Wine .................- 732 
Charcoal, Prepared ........--. 1204 | Chloride of Iron, Syrup of. 4660, 4662 ; Cigars, Anodyne.............- 4133 
Charcoal, Properties of. 2.22... 172 At. Cigars, Anti-cholernic ........ 1350 
Charcoal, to;change the Color of Chloride of Lead ............- 4102 | Cigars, Disinfecting ....... ... 10 
Flowers hy 2c. 05600 cence 1833 | Chloride of Lime ............. 4245 Cigars for Hoarseness.. 5617, 5619 
Charcoal Footh-Paste......... 1316 | Chloride of Lime Disinfectant. 1704 ' Cigars for Pulmonary Consump. 
Charta Epispastica............ 5350 | Chloride of Lime, Lotion of ...4630) tion... .......-2.......---.. S16 
Chartrense, Liqueur de la Chloride of Lime. Solution of ..4786 Cipars, to seent............. 1350 
Grande. 2.2.2.2... eee 806, 6291, Chloride of Magnesium ...... 4243) Cimicifuga Racemoga, Fluid Ex- 
Chandet’s Springs for Artificial Chloride of Mercury .... 4U. &e.) tract of. 2.0... eee ee. 4575 
Oe Nie cation eck 0 eee eee 3406 | Chloride of Mercury, Lotion of 1145 | Cimicifuga Racemosa, Tincture 
Chaussier’s Obstetric Ointment 5341 | Chloride of Mereury and Am- OWE sl oes Geese ant etanes boe 4514 
Chauvet’s Anisette.......2..-. S08 | MONIRNG 665 62.0 bec eswitee te 4142 | Cinchona, Fluid Extract of. .. 4605 
Cheese, to make. ......... 1592, &e. | Chloride of Niekel...2......-. 4174: Cinechoun, Tineture of .. 4487, 4544 
Chelsea Pensioner. ...........5302 | Chloride of Platinum 3220, 4084, &e. Cinehona, Wine of............ 4710 
Chemie. .......2-0-.eee eee 162, 2616) Chloride of Potassa, Lotion of 4832 Cinchonine op Cinchonia...... 4007r2 
Chemical Drying .......-..--- 3842. Chloride of Potassa, Solotion of 4787) Cinchonine, Test for, in Quinine 4029 
Chemical Eqnivalents....6150, 6151 | Chloride of Potassium ........ ATO: CNN AAT goes oh oe ee oe 2oe2 
Chemical Pood ....0.....20.-. A645 | Chloride of Silver 2.2... 3214, 3216 Cinnamon-Brown Dye for Cot- 
Chemical Glasses, Cement for 2237) Chloride of Seda, Lotion of . .. .4831 VODB sek oe esata nee ees 144 
Chemical Manipulations. 2... 1, 3630 | Chloride of Soda. Solution of ..47%8) Cinnamon, Easence of. .....-.- re | 
Chemicals. Misecllaneous.. 2... 4074 | Chloride of Sodium .........-. 4215) Cinnamon, Essential Oil of. .... 1465 
Chemical Nomenclature. 22... . 3253 Chloride of Tin ......... 4123, 4124) Cinnamon, Essential Oil of, Teat 
Chemical Soup. ..........2.6-- x6 Chloride of Tin, Solution of ...1653 FOE oe iar ere tes cael tye eats 1481 
Chemical Washing. ........2..5 “41 Chloride of Zine... ......4109, 4111 Cinnamon, Extraet of. 2.2.2... 1036 
Cherry Bounce ............--- 793 Chlorinated Lime.........--.- 4245) Cinnamon, Oil of. ........222.. 127 
Chery: rind yc a5cne ek oe Sas 7e4 Chlorinated Poultice 2.2... ..5038@ Cinnamon Pomade ........... 1262 
Cherry, Currant, and Raspberry Chlorinated Soda, Solution of. 47288 Cinnamon Soap ............-- 573 
RVD ate Setar a er Gal Poe ANPING scot nehanssts Gow e dut cote 4069 Cinnamon Syrup .........--- 1379 
Cherry Essenee, Artificial. ...1049;) Chlorine, Antidote for... ......5¢16° Cinnamon Water. 0.0.0.2... 475 
Cherry Jae: oc ec coe en ged aes TN | Chlorine, Tests for ........2.2. 4071 Circles, Propertiea of. 2.2.2... 6126 
Cherry Laurel Lotion. . 22.2... 1161 | Chlorine, to obtain 2.22.22... 4070 | Circles, Segmenta of, Area of 5991 
Cherry Laurel Water. ...1071, 1073) Chlorodyne. ............-- 5200, &e. | Circles, Sectors of, Area of... 5992 
Cherry Pectoral... ........2..5267 | Chlorodyne Mixture. ..........5055 | Circles, to find the Arca of 5087, 50r8 
CUTS SUMP) eee wep exces ee Loe AC HLaPOONIN foes ek by eet oes ons S 4271 Cisterns, Capacity of... 02... -. 6012 
(COCHEY S WNUEOE 2. scamaeues.che Vso Chloroform: Elixir 2.2.2.0... 4730) Cisterns, Cement for lining. ...2)e1 
CGTENO NWI. Socctele he ea 72k) Chloroform Liniment.......-- 476 Cisterns, to make......... ... $3538 
Chewing Gum oo...0.......06- 6317 Chloroform Ointment. ........ 4°x2) Cisterns, to purify Water in. .1701 
Chicory, Test for, in Coffee. ...4373 > Chloroform, Pure ............. 4173 1712 
Chih. es exces et eken eee Chloris SUI os gene cea s 4659' Citrates ............... ee 3032 
Chilbluin Liniment. 4883, 4891, 33898 | Chloroform, Tests for. ........- 4275 Citrate of Bismuth, Solution of 4812 
Chilbhain Ointment. ..... 4034, 403) Chloroform, to obtain ......-.- 4272) Citrate of Bismuth and Ammo- 
Chilblain, Remedies for... 433, &e. | Chloroform, to purify. ......... 4274 nin. Solution of. ............. 4214 
Chilblain Wash... . S205, 6308, 6401 | Chlorurets, see CHLORIDES, | Citrate of Bismuth, Preparation 
Childbirth, Remedy for After. Chocolate Dye for Cottons. ... 149! OP cen tee ees ee tee fos 4813 
PTL RS ot a Poy Btw etl bahcheresa ge S72 Chocolate, Preneh .... 2.02.2. 6270 Citrate of Tron..... 0.0.0.2... 4160 
CVidren's Ileads, to destroy Chocolate, Plain oo... .0.0..02- 6275, Citrate of Iron, Solution of. ... 4815 
Vermin in. ........... eee eee 1919) Chocolate, Spanish Aromatic. .6277 | Citrate of Magnesia, Efferves- 
Ciili: V WeC@08 sos ca ost see ees 1776 | Chocolate, Spanish Almond and CUES. os Asatte “laser 4409, &e. 
Chimneys, to examine 2.2... CAO) Vanilli. oe. ie eka scced sees G278 Citrate of Magnesia, Solution 
Chimneys, to put out Fire in. ..6209) Chocolate Syrup. ..........--- AOU s, : Oli 295 ohana ecw acne 4805 
China-Crape Searfs, to wash... 465, Choke Damp. ..............--- 3013. Citrate of Potassa, Solution of 4r0s 
China- Ware, see PORCKLAIN, Cholyrowue. ......2..... 5261, 4396 | Citrie Acid. 2... ee eee O30 
Chinese Bronze oo... 0.22.2... 3776 Cholera Morbus, sce Diannicka. | Citric Acid, Syrup of. ........ 4620 
Chinese Cement .......-...06. 2155) Cholera, Preventive against. ..5065 | Citric Acid, Tests for... 0.2... 3934 
Chinese Depilatory. ........... he aod. Citrie Acid, to detect Tartaric 
Chinese Pil oh nese hawias 2055 ' Cholera, Remedies for... 5666, &e. VOM AW <ic.c.cod ide aera 3931 
Chinese Japanning ..........- g03~ Cholera, Treatment of 2. 5662, &e. | Citrie Acid, to obtain. ....... JUSS 
Chinese Marble for Books. ....3120) Christison’s Flnx for Arsenic. 469) Citrine Ointment. ........... 6. 4947 
Chinese Money ......0.-...... H110!) Chromate Photographie Solu- Civet, Essence of. ...........- “ 972 
Chinese Varnish, Imitation. 2.202300 thon. ..............0...2.2.. B1R2 Civet, Oil of... 0... eee eee 122 
Chinese Weirhts and Measures 61i1 Chromates....................9945 Claret Puneh........-....---- 9 | 
‘hinese White Copper. .......34)4 Chromate of Lead... .. 4104, 4105 Claret-Red Dye for Woolens. ..1°8 
“hintz, toelean oo0.02... 2... 448 Chromate of Potussa, Red... 4187 Or 
Chintz. to preserve the Colors of 4*7) Chromate of Potassa, Red, Sub- Claret Stains, to remove...... 369 
Chintz, to Wash .......-..-... Leal ee G0 tO (7 amare ee ener re eet 4)98) Claret SyTups coess .oeaeae eee os 1423 
Chiretta, Fluid Extract of. .... 4576 | Chromate of Potassa, Yellow. .4186/ Claret, to flavor, with Amber- 
Chiretta Pills................. 5192 | Chromatype Paper... ........-- DLis. Mi acvaed a ta eeNedaewe we tuk 964 
Chiretta, Tincture of..... +» --4516 | Chrome Dyes for Cottons. .183, &c. | Clarificatlon weccsccccccccceres AT 


CLA—COL 


Certying: see ARTICLE to be 


Colchicum, Opiated Wine of. . .5389 


CON—COP 


Conine orConia............... 4018 


Colchicum, Tincture of........ 4549 | Conium, Finid Extractof...... 4578 
Clay for Grafting .........-... 1882 | Coleothar................ 2708, 4154 | Conium, Oil of..............-. 4752 
Clay for Modeling............. 6321 | Cold, to cure @................ 5597 | Conium, Tincture Of ches sma 4489 
Cleaning, &c., General Recei Cold Cream............-- 1125, &c. | Conkhin’s Salve............... 5287 
eee Or ree , &e. | Cold Feet, Remedy for, at Night 5831 Constipation, Pills for. ...5454, &e. 
Cleaning or Cleansing, co AR- Cold in the Head, to cure...... 5585 | Consumption, Inhalation for ..5613 
TICLE to be clean Cold with Cough, to cure...... 5605 | 5616 
Cleansing in Brewing......... 862 Cold Silvering .-.... .--..---- 3611 | Consumption, Pulmonary, Ci- 
Cleveland's Tooth Wash ...... 131 C olepress's Wine. ......-.-...- W282 Pate [OP 565 cackscsoeeesae eis S61 
Clinker, to remove, from Fire- Colic, Lead or Painters’, to Consumption, Remedy for Night- 
Brick osccces ots suestuarceant G241 |. CUPO.. 0 noes eee sean 5692, 5693| sweats in................-5- 5787 
Cloaks, to waterproof ......... 1st | Collier's Wine of Quinine seed a 5199 | Consumption. Treatment of. . . 5612 
Close's Indestructible Ink..... 2528 | Collin’s Disinfecting Powder. .1699 | Cooley's Black Ink............ 2464 
Cloth, Cements for Joining. -... 2.245 | Collodion, Cantharidal ........ 4742 | Cooley's Corn Plaster ......... 5060 
Cloth, Cotton, to bleach....... 125 Collodion, Flesh Colored ...... 1168 | Cooley's Tests for Olive Oil... .1500 
Cloth, Cotton, to prepare for Collodion for the Skin .....-... 1167 | Cooley's Waterproofing for 
dyein Alien baeaegss LoteNomes 124 | Collodion, Glycerinated mercaes 1169} Cloth..... Hoe talrd eae aia Shel a 1555 
Cloth, Emery ....-....--...-.. 1935 | Collodion, Gun Cotton for... .. 4743 | Copahine-Mcge .....-.......-- 5366 
Cloth. Glass...............--4. 1933 ; Collodion, Morphia ........... 4745 | Copaiba and Tar, Capsules of. .5417 
Cloth Measure ............... 5J94 | Collodion, Photographic ...... 3149 | Copaiba, Balsam of, Factitions 5104 
Cloth, Printed, toclean........ 452 | Collodion Picturen, to clean off 3167 | Copaiba, Balsam of, Reduced. .5106 
Cloth, Stone .................-. 1934 | Collodion Plastic Material. . . .2904 | Copaiba, Balsam of, Test for . 5107 
Cloth, to cement, to Metal..... 2233 | Collodion, Styptic........ 5559, 5062 | Copaiba and Pepsine Pills. . . 5457 
Cloth, to paste, to Wood. ......2275 Collodion, to prepare.......... 4744 | Copaiba, Capeules of . ....-.. . 5416 
Cloth, to raixe the Nap on..... 461 | Collodion Varnish ............ 2922 | Copaiba Mixture........ 5263, 5735 
Cloth, to render, Waterproof ..1553 | Collodion Varnish, for Photo- Copaiba Pills...............-. 4918 
6313 PAN eta teeceocews Roaee 3162 | Copaiba Soluble inWater.. ... 4795 
Clothes Pins and Lines, to pre- Colocynth ...........2..22000- 4554 | Copaiba, Solution of, Specific. . 4801 
BCTV OG oe ca iicinGaee a catenad Cologne, Essence of.........-. 950 | Copal Oil-Varnish ..........-- 2876 
Clothes, to fold, after drying. - 2| Cologne Tooth-Wash.......... 1329 Copal Picture Varnish....... 2907 
Clothes, to iron ............--. 303 Cologne Water ..........- 076, &¢.| Copal Spirit Varnish... ..2905, 2907 
Clothes, to render, Waterproof 1553 | Cologne Water, Ammoniated .1096 | Copal, to dissolve, in Spirit. . . 2904 
Clothes, Woolen, toclean...... 442 Cologne Water, Concentrated. 950 CUDDOR 2a Qie sities tuna teas 3240 
Clothes, Woolen, to preserve Colored Amandine. ........... 1120 ; Copper, Acetate of...... 4088, 4089 
from Moth.................. 64 | Colored Bronzing for Brass... .3783 | Copper, rr of. . 3348, 309, &c., 
Clove Hitch Knot, to tie a..... 6204) 3797, &a 39,34 
Clover, Artificial Manure for .1826 | Colored Cements. ....... .2182, &e. Copper, Malloy of, for Dentists .3437 
Cloves, Essential] Oil of........ 1465 | Colored Fires. ........... 2065, &c. Copper Amalgam eer eee 343 
Cloves, Essential Oil of, Test for 1485 | Colored Fires for uminations 2066 | Copper, Ammonio-sulphate of 4090 
Cloves, Fluid Extract of....... 4579 | 2106 Copper, Arsenite of ........... 2711 
Cloves, Oil of. ................. 1227 | Colored Fires for Indoors 2119, &c.! Copper, Cement for........... 2172 
Clutton’s Febrifuge Spirit .....5104 | Colored Fires for Stars.......: 2067 Copper, Chloride of............ 4097 
Clutton’s Febrifuge Tincture . .5195 | Colored Flames ............... 2128 | Copper, Cyanide of............ 3753 
Coal Oil, Crude, see PETROLETM. ae Flashes, Paper for wer Copper Enamel............-.. 2400 
Coal Oil, Refined, see KEROSENE. | ing ....2.. 0.20.00 cee cee eee. 2125 Copper, Etching Fluid for..... 2961 
Coal Tar, Charcoal from...... 1731 Colored Tithe he aes 2112 | Copper, Feather-Shot ......... 3249 
Coathupe's WOK sdaccceeaitiats eat 24¢4 | Colored Muslins, to wash...... 486 | Copper, Ferrocyanide of.. .... 4098 
Cobol «icc tivnrscueice ns tseke 4249 Colored Stars ................. 4 | Copper, Flux for Reducing . . . .3470 
Cobalt, Acetate of............ 4253 | Coloring for Curagoa........-- 800 | Copper, Flux for Welding..... 3531 
Cobalt Blue .................. 26090 | Coloring for Fata ............. 1257 | Copper, Fulminating.......... 2135 
Cobalt, Carbonate of .......... 4252 | Coloring for the Hair.......... 1215 aches Moulds for Plectrotrp: 
Cobalt, Chloride of............ 4251 | Coloring, see ARTICLE to becol- ss || —>sing.................--. sa 3680 
Cobalt, Nitrate of............. 4250;  ored. Copper Moulds, to coat . 3OT3 
Cobalt, Peroxide of. ........... 4250 | Colors, Aniline. .......... 2552, &o. | Copper, } Nitrateof............ “4091 
Cobalt, to clectroplate with... 3766 | Colors, Effect of Acids and Alka- Copper, Oxides of. . .4092, 4094, 4095 
Cochineal, Adulteration of ....2680| lies on................---2-- 361 | Copper, Prussiate | ate 4098 
Cochineal Dyes for Woolens 246, &e. | Colors, Improved Vehicles for.2724 | Copper, Sheet, Weight of... .... 6139 
Cochineal Liquid Coloring 2623, &e. | Colors, Liquid. ........... 2614, &c. | Copper, Solder for... 3498, 3517 
Cochineal Liquor ..... ....... 106 | Colors’ of “abrics, to preserve. 487, Copper Solution for Electroty p- 
Cochinenl Paste. .............. 1G] 491 Wife ook ees wate ease 3661 
Cochrane's Cough Medicine. ..5363 | Colora, Substantive. ........... ao Copper Stains, to remove, from 
Cockroaches, to drive aw ay...1023 Colors, to restore, ae OP DlGns esiweee seta tes ns 516 
Cockroaches, to exterminate ..1°01 | Colors used for Mar Oks 3102 Copper, Sulphate of........-... 4096 
Cocktail, Bottled.............. $24 | Colpin’s India- Rubber? arnish 2952 2 | Copper, Sulphite of. ........... 4093 
Cocoa-Nut Oil ...0.....0000-00 2 527 | Colt’s Foot, Essence of........ 4612 | Copper, Test for, in Compounds 3241 
Cocoa-Nut Oil Soap. ....... 542, 503 | Columbo, Fluid Extract of. .... 4576 | Copper, Tests for, in Solutions. 4099 
Codeine, or Codeia. ........... 4000 Columbo, Tincture of.......... 4500} 4375. 
Cod-Liver Oil, Emulsion of. ...5437 | Combs, to clean..............- 416 | Copper, to bronze. .. 3772, 3787, 3797 
Cod-Liver Oi! Ointment....... 4975 | ¢ ‘omplexion, Cosmetics for the.1116 | Copper, to clean........ 3252, Wed 
Cod-Liver Oil, to dissulve Iod- Composite Soap. ............-..545 | Copper, to coat Figures with . Sl 
ING Mosse k ce deoseee ese ead 4328 | Composition for Moulds....... 3684 | Copper, tocoat Metals with 3635, & 
Coffee Cream-Syrup .......... 1433 | Composition for Ornaments .. .2202 | Copper, to coat Cast Iron wih 3635 
Coffee Flavoring for Liquors... 673] 6234. Copper, to cont Iron with .... 3756 
Coffee, French, to make. ...... 6-27 | Composition for Rockets ...-... 20:4 | Copper, to cont, with Brags... .3633 
Coffee Syrup for Cordials ..... 1378 | Composition for Washing ..... 6306 | 3634. 
Coffee Syrup for Soda Water .1418 | Composition for Welding .3523, &c. | Copper, to coat, with Silver. ..3607 
Coffee, Test for Chicory in ..... 4373 | Composition for Wounds on 3609. 
Cognac Bitters, French....... Se ER POCE i. roar teas ae 1877, 1879 Copper, to coat, with Tin ..... 3644 
Cognac Brandy, Imitation. ... 679 | Composition Powder for Dys- Copper, to coat, with Zinc. .... 3651 
Cognac, Essence of ..........- 675 PSL ot aus ig enas ew eutes Copper, to coat Zine with..... 3655 
Cognac Qil...............---. 1403) Composts for the Soil. ......... 1821 | Copper, to color.......... 3188, 3313 
Cognac Oil, Test for.......... 677 | Compound Tinctures, see TINC- Copper, to platinize ..........- 3658 
Cohobation in Distilling. ....-. 1466 | TURES. Copper, to prevent Cvurrosion 
Coins, Ancient Roman........ 6057 | Concentrated Infusions. ....... BOY! OV cet apis Joven wannaeetesece 3251 
Coius, Copper, to preserve. . . .6238 | Concentration ...............- Saye , Copper, to protect ..........-. 3765 
Coins, Old, to develop Inscrip- CONGCKOE: 62 .cc pected ee eens 2205 | Copper, to reduce, to Powder. .3247 
tions on....................6237 | Concrete for Floors and Walks 2206 | Co oper to separate, from Al- 
Coins, to clean .............-.- 3239 | Condensed Milk........- 197: O4I0 > AVS 9235 tases Spee eee oes 3246 
Coins, to keep from Tarnishing 3225 | Condy's Fluid. ..............-. 5440 Copper, to separate Lead from 3242 


Coins, to take Moulds of. ae rr 
Colchicine 
Colchicum, Fluid Extract of. . “4576 


Ce) 


Condy‘s Solution .............- A7OL 
108 | Congress Water, Aecrated..... 4440 | 
Congreve Matches ............ 2146 


_ Copper, to separate Silver from 3245 
Copper, to separate Tin froin. . 3244 
, Copper, to separate Zino from .3243 


574 cop—cou 

Copper, to weld............-.-. 3250 
Copper, White. .......... 3414, &e. 
Copperas cosa ceionddeewss 4146 
Copying. see ARTICLE to be copied. 
Copying Ink... ...2cssedenee es 2520 
Copying Paper ......... -1926, 1948 
Coral, Artiticinl.........-...-. 6173 
Coral Dentifrice..........-.-- 1209 
Coralline Aniline Dye........- QOeS 
Coralline, Innoxions .......--. Q5RR 
Coraline, Solvent for........-. Q587 
Cord-Wood Measure ......--.. 507 
Cordage, to Kyanize .......--- 168] 
Cordial, Blackberry 2.0.2.2... SHIR 
Cordial, Diurrhawa 2.2.2.2... nese 
Cordial, Dysentery............9375 
Cordial, Nerve ...........-2.--- os 
Cordials, Aroma of..........-.. wl. 
Cordials, Filter Bugs for... ..-. R1} 
Cordials, Finings for ...... R07, Ke. 
Cordials, Syrups for ..........- 1359 
Cordials, to clarify ............ 74 
Co to muke............. rity 
fordials, to make, by Distilla- 

VOW coat eeeie ewes aes 796 
Corinnder, Extract of ......... V4 
Coriander, Tincture of ........ 1014 
Cork, to remove ug, inside a Lot- 

Pisces BO Get echo 2 cae a 6227 
Corking Bottles, Directions for 030 
Corks, Cement for sealing. .... 2738 
Corks, to tie down ........-... 930 


Corkscrew, Substitute for a... 62265 


Corn, to measure, in the Crib. .6122 


Corn Plaster............-......5060 | 


Cornelian, Imitation 


Cornices, Stuf for making. . ...2200 
Cornish Flux. ......-...- 3462, 3405 
CORMIB i. 225544 iain seaces eT 
Corns, Caustic for...........-- 5079 
Corns, Lotion for ............ 5329 
Corn Powder .........---.---- Hoots) 
Corns, Remedies for...... 5849, &c 
Corns, Soft, to cure.......-.--- oD) 
Corns. to prevent.........--.. Awd 


Corrosion, to prevent, in Metals 3251 
Corrosive Liquids, to filter... 3836 


Corrosive Sublimuate .........- 4159 
Corrosive Sublimuate, Antidotes 
AP nk oo ee aa eden SO 90S 


Corrosive Sublimate Antiseptic 
Solution 1664 
Corvisart’s Elixir of Pepsine...4719 
Corvisart's Svrup of Pepsine. 4684 
Cosmetic Balsam of Honey....112L 
Cosmetic Gloves 1176 
Cosmetic Solution of Potassa. .4856 
Cosmetics for the Lair, Cuution 


es 


ee 


ee 


Cottereau’s Odontaleic Bssenee 5e76 


Cottereau's Wine of Cinehonin 4710 | 


Cotton, Aniline Dyes for. 2560, &e. 

Cotton, Diticulty in Dyeing, 
With Aniline .....0.......... 2570 

Cotton, Dyes for, see COLOR OF 
DYE. 

Cotton, Remarks on Dyeing... 321 

Cotton, to bleach 15, 1717 


PCW or ace cy ais Bde Be a woo, &e. 
Cotton, to remove Mildew from 123 
Cotton, to silver.........02..-. 3027 


Cotton Cloth, to bleaeh.w...... 125 
Cotton Cloth, to prepare, for Dye- 
ings 
Cotton Goods, Sturch for... .- 
Cotton Goods, todve.......131, &e. 
Cotton Goods, to tix the Colors 


Ol eet eye Ae ee oS Ree Ae 491 
Cotton Goods, to remove Stains 
PROM estes akon oi ee 126, 127 
Cotton-Seed Oil, to bleach. 22... 1510 
Cotton Yarn, to bleneh........ 1233 
Cotton Yarn, to prepare, for 
DVCING 42d aeemetvecesecen 1 
Cough Balsam. .............-- HSE by 
Fouch Lozenges .......... 22. Sb 
Cough Medteine. 0.00... 5233) 4303 
Cough Mixture 5262, 5268, 5607, 5610 
ound. 
Cough Pill .... 2.2.2... OR 
Cough Pluster..............-. SU 


2407, &e. | 


cou—cuUuc 
Congh, Remedies for...... 5508, &e. ! 
Cough Syrup. .........-. 5465, 5603 
Cough Tineture .............. o2.34 
Cough, to relieve. ...... 22-2... S090 


Cough, Whooping, see WHOOP- 
ING COUGH, 


Congh with Cold, to cure...... 5605 | 
Counterfeit Bank of England : 
Notes, to deteet.........2.6. 6396 | 
Counterfeit Gold .............. 3307 
Counter-irritaunts.............. 5ORQ 
Court Phister |... 0.6c6.0se ees 5058 
Cowslip Pomade ...........--- 1263 
Coxe’s Hive Syvrup..........-. 9273 | 
Cracked. Hoof, Ointinent for .. 5002 
Crackled Sugar. ......2.....-- 1368 
Cramps, Cure fot... 22.2... 696 
Cranesbill, Fluid Extract of... .4577 
Crape, Black, tu renovate. ..... 462 
Crape, China, to wash. ...2.... 465 
Cravon Drawings, to fix. ...... 1961 
Cravons, Charcoal ..........-- 1971 
Crayons, Composition for...... 1970 
Cravons, Lithographic 2.2.2... 18 
Cream Cheese .........2.-.-.. 1a 
Cream, Cold... .....0...0. 11295, &e. 
Cream, Glycerine ..........-.- 1120 
Crean of Tartar ............. 4197 
Cream, Rose Glycerine. ....... 1139 
Cream, Shaving ....... 602, 604, 607 
Cream, Snow ......0...2....6-. 1131 
Cream Syrup. Imitation ....-. 1430 
Cream Syrups for Soda Water. 1425 
Cream, to make, rise 2.0.2.2... 6224 
Creases in) Drawings, &e., to 
TIO se oeoes alee t ae sae eeays 1963 | 
Creu sacga0h tees eed pass 4513 
Crentuiine. << s2ccsen0veetewnas 413 
Créme de Cathay........-..--. 1128 
Créme de Pistache............ 1139 
Créme de Psvehé...... cee... 1137 


2009 

Creosote, Antiseptic Solution of 1652 
1660, 

Creosote Ointment. ...... 4952, 5404 

Creosote, to preserve Meats, &e., 


Willie cence eaeess eat 1646 
Creosote, to test ...........2-. 1é47 
Cress Vinegar .............0-. 1772 
Crickets, to drive away. ....... 1923 
Crimson Aniline Dye.......... 258] 
Crimson Dye for Cottons. ..... 156 
Crimson Dye for Silks. 2.22. 246, 251 
Crimson Dye for Woolens. .195, 309 
Crimson Fire..........-. 2075, 2076 
Crimson Huir Oi............. 1233 
Crimson Stain for Marble...... 2039 
Crimson Stain for Wood....... 2859 
Crockery, to mend ............ QU57 
Crocus, or Indian Red......... 2718 
Crocus Bronzing. ....-.--..-.. 3773 
Crocus Murtis................ 44 
Croton Bugs, to destroy. ....... 1902 
Croton Oi Ointment. .......... 5702 
Croton Oi, Solution of. ........ 413 
Croup, Remedy for............ 9627 
Croup, Svmptoms of. 2.2.2.2... BOW 
Croup, to prevent Return of. 2.5628 
Croup, Treatment of 2.2.2.2... SENG 
Crown Gass. .............008. 2343 
Crucibles, Ente for............ Qotie 
Crude Coal Oil, see PETROLEUM. 
Crust in Kettles, to prevent ...6382 
Crysotvpe Papers... ... 2.0.00. BITS 
Crystal Glass 2.2.0.2... O47, O52 
Crystal Spirit Varnish........ QOT0 | 
Crystal to silver... 0.0... ..... 3631 
Crystalline Window Glass..... 2360 
Crystallization ................ 9 
Crystallized Pomade ........-. 1974 
CiurbneTTONey s Lanes tay ecteees 1573 
Cubebs, Essential Oi of ....... 1465, 
Cubebs, Flnid Extract of 2.2... 4579 
Cubebs. Tincture of. .........- 4551 
Cubie Feet reduced to Inches 5009 
Cubie or Solid Measure... 22... 596 
Cubic Measure in Metres. .... OUR 
Cucumber Ointment 2......-. DON) 


Cucumber Plants, to kill Thrips 
] 


ON yiesecke cet ote Si eb eal bt RAR 
Cucumber Secds, to clean . 2... IR 
Cucumber Seeds. to prove 2... 1863! 
Cucumbers, Pickled .......... 173 | 


CUC—DEC 
Cucumbers, to keep fresh .... 1@rz 
CUNG inc diced t ane e ota dae: 21 
COUN (o.0's occlu ieee ee aes kl ¢ 
Cumming’s Paregoric ........ 43.28 


Cupellation, Assay by... 3191, $206 


Cuprum Aluminatum.......... oeut 
Curagoa........2...-. Ti, T07, 798 
Curagoa, Coloring for ......... au 
Curagoa d'Hollande ..........- Tb 
Curd Cement..........-..... 2168 
Cur, to collect. for Cheese... 1508 


Cures, see DIKFASE to be cured. 

Curing, see ARTICLE to be cured. 
Curious Essenee 2... .......... 947 
Curling Liquids forthe Hair 119) 
Currant Wine 128, 754 
Currant, Cherry and Raspberry 


WING@s cAtn wee sale Caos . oe 
Currant and Gooseberry Wine 722 
Curry Powder, Indian. ........ 17) 
Curry Vinewar.........00..... Wri 
Curtains, Damask, to clean.... 450 
Cut Flowers, to preserve 2... 1835 
Cutaneous Affections, to allay 

Irritation in ............... 491 
Cutlery, Caution in Grinding. .6253 
Cutlery, to grind. ............ 252 
Cuts, Artificial Skin for... ... Aw 
Cuts, Treatment of. .2.....0..-. Dou) 


Cuts, Waterproof Covering for 552 
Cuttings of Plants, to insert .. 1832 
Cuttings of Plants, to manage = 1™31 


CV MUCHO 322s od S eng eee Cee B52 
CONANT OR os 252 shoei ae iaeees es 32 
Cyanate of Ammonia ........ 4323 
Cyanie Acid 2.2.2.2... Se sie es 52 
Cyanie Acid, to obtain. ....-.. 3953 
Cyanides, Metallie............5047 
Cyanide of Brass Solution 3759, 3768 
Cyanide of Copper ........... 3753 


Cyanide of Copper, Solution of. 3754 
K YS) 


Cyanide of Gold... .....2..... 3727 
Cyanide of Potassium ...... ..4202 


Cyanide of Potassium, Caution 
TCU INS Gs occ eke ets eee} 
Cyanide of Potassium, Lotion 


Ol cies ss diwmanelae cota nies 1133 
Cyanide of Potassium, Test for 

Free, in “Solutions .......... STS 
Cyanide of Potassium, Uleers 

caused by, to cure........... Sola 
Cyanide of Silver ............ GOUT 


Cyanide of Silver, to dissolve 3699 
Cyanide of Silver and Potas- 


RIUM 2 acca cat eee Sea oes: 3A9R 
Cyunide of Zine ......... 3753, 4115 
Cyanide of Zine, Solution of.. 3754 
Cyanotype Pauper 22.22.22... 3174 


Cynanurets, see CYANIDES, 
Cylinders, Cubical Contents of 6001 


Cymbals veo. ve. Sc seck cs ce cees 46 
Da Costa's Constipation Pills. . 5455 
Daffy'’s Elixir.........0.. 4g... 5217 
Dahlia Cuttings, to manage ..1%31 
Dahlia Roots, to preserve. ... 158 


Dalhy'’s Curminative ......... ALR 
Dales Process for Oxulic Acid 3002 


Damask Curtains, to clean .... 450 
Dandelion Alterative.......-. 5164 
Dandelion, Infusion of ........ O70] 
Dandelion Pills. ............. S700 
Dandelions, to kill... 0.20.02... 1267 
| Dark Green Dye for Cottons... 163 
Dauvergneé’s Tar Pomade ... 1281 
Davidson's mode of deodoriz- 
ing Putrid Whale Oi. ....... 1488 


Davis’ Neutralizing Cordial .. 5424 


Tavis’ Pain Killer ............ oA10 
Dawson's Patent Soap ......-. M45 
Day & Martin's Blacking .... 3101 
Day. to find the Length of the. 6152 
Deafness, Remedies for . 5809, 3214 
Debility, Treatment of ........ 57H 
Deealcomine Pictures, to ap- 
DREN athectce hs a gle eae caelete oes 6195 
Decantution ..............25-- 10 
Decanters. to clean 2. ......2.. 400 
Decarbonization .....00.020... Bey 
Decayed Wine, to remedy .... 752 


Decimal Approximations for 
Calculations........ 


evrweeewes 


oe 


DEC—DIS 


Decimal Equivalents of eet 
Inches, &e RS 


DIS—DRI 


Disinfectants..... 1692, &c. | 
Disinfectants for Sick Cham- 


Decimal Weights, &e., see Mr tr NPs ou tia eae east ele sea 1695 
NICAL WEIGHTS. Disinfectants for Slaughter- 
Decoction, Rheumatic. .....-... DAD HOUSGH 205 ensiee doses 1694 
Decoctions, to prepare ........ 34 Disinfectants for Stables... ... 104 
Decoloration. ....0.0.........- 34440 Disinfecting Lotion ........... 4852 
Decoloring, see ARTICLE to be Displacement, Tinctures by.... 41 
decolored. | Distillation of Cordials......-.. 796 
Decomposing Cell for Electro- Distillation of Essential Oils. ..1465 
PV PINs eet eter nome 3664 | Distillation of New England 
Decomposition in Wines, Rem- TR Hikes oes yeti ta ies o 931, 
CUS 10P nauy cece eertann er iss 756 | Distillation of Perfumed Wa- 
Decomposition in Wines, ‘Test TOUS Ge het Baie he na Seth 1073 
PO oO es sute ae geo Uicne Se eg ete 755 | Distillation of Whiskey. ...931, &e. 
Defeeation ....0........-.0200- 3845, Distillation with or without a 
Detlayration ...............--- ll TEOHtOY: soe vases a oe ae aes 937 
Degrees of Sugar-Boiling for Distilled Aromatic Spivits..... 941 
CGS hake ideek aes eee 1368) Distilled Perfumed Waters... .1070: 
Delimotte’s Golden Dropa.....5210) Distilled Perfuuned Waters, Di- 


De ln Rue’s Patent Parchment 1965 
Delioux’s Wine for Rheuna- | 


tei, WG eeceatetG te te nA0R 
Deliqueseence......-.---; 22, Jsd2 
Dennis’ Antispasmodice Tine- 

1 G1) ol Caer eam eras er ere 5270 


Density of Syrups, to determine 


TO 2 clad obeceee sees tas cae e 1363 
Dentifrices........-. 1288, &c., 5469 
Dentists’ Allovs.......--. 34335, &c. 


Dentists’ Amalyams. .... “B49! &e. 
Deodorizing, see ARTICLE to be 


edie 
1219, &e. 


VIET ihc Warsaw each bea tg oe as on 
Depilatovies, to apply... 1223, 14 
Derbyshire Spar, Cement for . 2218 
Der by shire’s Sea-Sickuess Pre- | 

VONTING 22650006 ovecen casks 5Y35 
De Rheims’ Healing Paper... .5059 
Deschamp's Dentitrice......-- 1296 
Deschamp’s Fuligokali Oint- 

WH ee ees at o3RO 
Deschamp’s Pastils for the 

Breath. oo... 2.2.20 eee ee AOD 
Deschump's Plaster ........... HOLD 
Desiceution. .....0.......6- 12, Js49 
De Svivestre’s Dextrine Var- 

WN ho tees oe eRe anaes 2907 
Detergents oo... .0...0 020 eee 5004 
Detersive Dentiffice .......... 1280 
Devil Plaster... .2...0.22....--. 1278 | 
Dewberry, Tincture of -......-. 4497 
Dewee's Carminative .........5250 
Dewee's Tincture of Guaiacum5441 
PGI Ole 4 se oo ese aaa Dertiatess 4345 
Dextrine Paste. ........02.....- 2300 
Jextrine, to purify ..........-- 0) 
Jextrine Varnish. ........0.0. 2027 
DiStilA Goi: 4 eee Sec so ees 13 
Dinchvlon Plaster... ........... 43. 
Dinmond Paste... .. Oe 2420 Ge: 
Diamond Tooth Cement .....- KET | 
INamond Weights. ........... HYD 
Diamonds, Imitation. ......... id 
Dianonds, Initation, to make, 

Wr iitin ben ekes oes 2436 2459 
Dininonds, Parisian. .......... Od44 | 
Diamonds, to test .......2.002. 432 | 
Diaphoretios o..........0.....5194 
Diarrhea, Bilions, Cure for... . 5600 
Diarrhea in Infants o...02000- Sel 
Diarrhea, Remedies for . 5653, &e. 
Diarrhea Treatment of. o..... 5652 
Dick's Disp cpsin Cure ..... 22. Hard | 
Dick's Dy ~pe psi: ie aa) ogre mere He rab | 
Diekson’s Cochineal Colorina. 2624 | 


Dicterich’s Mode of Bleaching 


O11 eae eee eaten ERE Coca Rhee acess 1508 
DIGESTION 3-05. eos Paes Be 4() ' 
Dige stion, Arifcil eee nuete eed 5680 | 
Digestive € PURVIS ae Sig es or Loatinds cds 5260 
Disitalis, Mlnid’ Extraet of. .... 4574 
Digitalis, Tineture of. 0.222... 4400 
Dilnte Alcohol Oftieinal. . 20... 14237 
Diuneford’s Fluid) Magnesia. . 4434 
Dinner Pills ........002.00.0.. ole 
Dip Candles, to make ...... O34 


Diphtheria, Remedies for 56: 37, ke, 

Diphtheria, Treatment of tiny 
Diplomas, Wax for .......... ue 7 
Diseuse, Cure of, by Abstinence 5894 


rections for 
Distilled Perfumed Waters, 
Practienl Suggestions for... 1076 


a ee) 


Distilled Perfumed Waters 
Soubeiran’s Apparatus for. ..1077 

Distilled Perfumed Waters, to 
prevent, from Souring ...... 1075 


Distilled Perfumed Waters, to 
remove the Burnt Smell from 1074 


Distilled Vinegar ........-..-- 1746 
Distilled Water ........0...... 4708 
Ditchett’s Remedy for Piles.t 5255 
Diureties................ 5146, &e. 
Diuretic Drops .....-.... 5147, 5311 
Diuretic Infusion ............. 5148 
Diuretic Pilln. 2 ..2..200. 4910, 5149 
Docks, to kil... 2. 22200202000. 1867 
Docbereiner’s Self-igniting 
TAD e beso en tte ee 

Does, to banish Fleas from. ...1913 
Dops, White, to wash ......... 6218 
Dogwood, Tincture of. ........ 4553 
Dalene. ad ger nde hen ate, ede Aste te 441 
Domestic Brandy, Imitation. . 678 
Domestic Soap Receipts. 48, &e. 


Donovan's Mixture o Cyanide 


of Potassium. ............... 22 
Donovan's Solution of Arsenic 

and Mereury......--...-..-- 4777 
Door- Plates, to clean. ......... o12 
Doors, to prevent, from Creak- 

Vil ooo ee Poe eee Roses 6215 
Doppel Kummel.......... TG9, G202 
Doses, Strength of, for Different 

Nitésnc. cee aa tae deec lsc 
Doualt Wicland’s Paste for 

GrOINB se oo ode ee ees 2495 
Dove-Colored Family Dye .... 331 
Dover's Powder... ........0.-. 5176 


Dover's Powder, Camphorated 5429 
Dover's Rheumatic Powder | ..5531 
Dover's Tineture. oo... 000.000. 4543 
Dowler’s Tape-Worm Remedy. WW) 
Drab Dye for Cottons... ..- 117, &e., 
Drab Dye for Cotton, Silk and 


With fener Peete he tndiee es 293 
Drab Dye for Silks......-- 272, 310 
Drab Dve for Woolens.213, 215, 230 
Drain, to, Level Land. ........ 180] 
Draught, Black ....--....-.--- owl. 
Draw ing-Crayons, Composition 

POY ost alee ware te ec ts tes 1970 
Drawing-Ink ................. 2531 
Drawing Paper, Sizes of... .... 6131 

Drawing-Paper, to take out 

Creasesin.........20.-2024-- 1963 
Drawings. Chalk, to fix .....-. 1060 
Drawings, Cravon, to tix ......196] 
Drawings, Pencil. to fix... 2... 1959 
Drawings, Pencil, &e., to pro- 

TOCU eS © sated tenn le Ede See 6363 
Drawings. to copy .......-.--05 3150 
Drawings, to varnish. .....l.8- POGS 
Drawings, Varnish for........ 2924 
Drayton's Method of Silvering 

on (rluss. 0.2.0... 0.022.200. 3616 


Dresses, Black, to remove Stains 
from 
Dresses, Colored, to Wash 


ee ed 


sates the a) 


Dresses, Linen, &¢., to wash . Gdle 2 
Dresses, to clean... o. 2 ele. ar 
Drills, Lubricator for... 22366, 627 
Drills, to temper ...... pee 


DRI—EAR 575 
Drinking to Excess, Tonic after 5818 
Drops, Carminative ........... SHI 
Drops, Diuretic. 2.2.2... 5147, S311 
Drops, Dutch .....-..........- 5342 
Drops, French, for Scouring... 344 
Drops, Golden ......0.0....... 210 
Drops, Hnerlem............... n342 
Drops, Hote... 2egeterse yee... 3179 
Drops, Hot, for Beer .... 22... 89] 
Dropr, Jesuits’.......0... 5091, 4338 
Drops, Pectoral............... 5193 
Drops, Prince Rupert's... .....- 2373 
Pe Dail ior an ara 5376, 5411 
Drops, Sweating ..........0... 5142 
| Dropsy, Remedy for... ... MNT, S754 


Drowned Persons, apparently, 
| to restore... 0.2.0. ...........! eet 
| Drogwists’ Show Colors... 2648, &e. 
» Drugvists’ Show Colors, to keep 
from freezing “O72 


Drummond Light. the Ai trcgbeld 3X8 
Drunkenness, Habitual, to cure 5217 


ee 


Dry, Chemically, to ........... 3R42 
Dry Measure... ......2....202. 5970 
Dry Measure compared with 
WPCC les ooiaee ape eds e sce SUT2 
Dry Measure compured with 
NEOEPIOCM eo o54545 cet es eeteand 5971 
Dry Measure, Imperial. ....... 6037 
Dry Measure, Imperial, com- 
pared w ith Litres.......... 6040 
Dry Measure, Imperial, com- 
piured with "TT. Stater........ 
Dry Rot, to preserve Timber 
POT 4 cotian ede wma Ged are oe us 1079 
Dry Salting of Meat........... 1602 
Dryers for Paints........ 2735, &e, 
Drying, Chemical. ........... 3R42Q 
Drving, Loss of Substances in.G149 
Drying Oils........22.... W726, &e. 
Dubbing for Leather. ......... 3078 
Duchemin’s Enamel.......... 2402 
Ductility of Metals. ........... x sm) 
Dullo's Platinized Glass... ... Bot 
Dumoulin’s Liquid Glue. ...... 2285 
Dupasquier's Iodide of Iron 
NY ONCE ee oe te ts 4478 
Dupuytren’s Pills ............. 5258 
Dupuytren's Pomade.......... 1282 
Durand’s Syrup of Phosphate of 
AS WILG esecct sca Ss Pani Bo Ag 4636 
Durockereau's Cologne Water 980 
Dutch Arcometers....... G10, 6163 
Duteh Drops. cac02 wegen uexkcen BM bu 
Dutch Metal ......0000..0..22.. 3548 
Dutch Metal, to gild with .....3576 


Dutch Weights and Measures. 6090 


Dyes, see ARTICLE to be dyed 
Dyes, Aniline. ..332, &¢., 2552, &e. 
Dyes, Aniline, Directions for 

AISI ooo seni and. Pate ee 063 
Dyes, Aniline, Moerdants for. . 25607 
Dyes, Aniline, Test for Sugar 

Disf sid see eee ies 2501] 
Dyes, Aniline, to distinguish ..2564 
Dyes, Aniline, to remoyve...... 25 
Dyes, Aniline, to remove Sugar 

from Panicle eat ote Geen Secaa ae Q52 
DyeeBith <2 2.0.30 cas pice car 93 
Dve-Woods...............204. 94 
Dre- Woods, Properties of... .. 214 


Dves, Chrome, for Cottons. 183, &e. 
Dyes, Chrome, for Woolens 221, &e. 
Dyes for the Hair... 1198, &e., 6401 
Dyeing, Art of..............- ‘ 
Dyeing, scCC COLOR OF DYE. 

Dy cing, Fumily Receipts for 302, &e. 
Dvei ing, to make Solutions for.. 121 
Dyeing Vencers, Direc tions for 2837 


Dyeing Wood, Directions for. .2=24 
Dyers ‘Aquafortis ee eee 3R80 
Dysentery Cordial, Patent ....5375 


Dysentery, Remedies for... 5676, Re. 
Dysentery, Treatment of WIS 
Dyspepsia, Remedies for. 5680, &¢. 


Dyspepsia, Treatment of...... 79 
'Enagle-Murine Foil. ........... 2457 
Kagle-Marine, Imitation ...... 2458 


Ear, Inflammation of the, Remedy 


TONGS Pee tice peewee Sets ee 5X13 
Ear, to destroy Insects in the. 5816 
; Eurache, Cure for......-. ooll, &e. 


576 ~~ EAR—ELE ELE—ENA 
Earache, Treatment of........ 5#10' Electro-plating with Aluminum3749 | 
Farth, &e., Weight of ........ 6134 Electro-plating with Brass ....3752 
Earthenware, to clean ........ 434 9 3769. 
Enst-India Pomade ........... 1272) Electro-plating with Cobalt... 3766 
East-Indian Money .........-. 6112) Electro-plating with German 
Easton's Syrup of Phosphate BiVOT fence tse oe) tec arte 377 
Truth OCs, heen ee 129 | Electro-plating with Nickel .. .3762 
Eun Botot ......0.2-20600. eee: i 33. 
Eau d' Ambre Royale ......... § 04 | Electro-plating with Palladium 3761 
Eau d' Ambrette ............-. 995 Electro-plating with Platinum 3760 
Ean de Benuté.......2.....6-. 1146° Eleectro-plating with Silicium. .3767 
Eau de Bouquet.............-. 992) Eleetro-plating with Tin)... .. 3750 
Eau de Cologne ..........-$ 976, &e. | Electro-plating with various Met- 
Eau de Cologue, Ammoniated 1006) alg... 2.2.22. 3748, &e. 
Enu de Cologne, Concentrated 950, Electro-plating with Zine ..... 3797 
Fuu de Héliotrope ..........-. 1003 | Eleetroty ping ..........-.3600, &e. 
Eau de Javelle........... AT87, are Electrotyping on Largo Ob- 
Eau de Labarraque ........--.- 88 Rares i aoaed ee thesia Opiate a antl 3692 
Euu de Lavunde ............-- Oey Electrotyping on Paper, Silk, 
Eau de Lavande, Ammoniaeale}0o7 | and Fibrous Materials ...... 3738 
Eau de Lavande de Miletleurs 1000; Electrotyping on Wood ....... BOH95 
Eau de Maréchule ...-.......- 903 | Electrotyping, Single Cell Pro- 
Enn de Melisse ............... § O88] cess foro... 2. eee eee eee. 3669 
Enu de Miel 22. 20222. .seeccces 1606! Electrotyping, to prepare Moulds 
Eau des Carmes ..........--.- OSS FOR uci ress oe hk ails 3072, &ea. 
Eun Forte, for Copper-Engrayv- Electrotyping with a Battery. .3671 
ING oo dete date ho embemee ke 2962) Te lectuaries oo ...0......6. 5S, &e. 
Eau Magnésienne. ...0..2..... 4434) Electuuries, Tooth. ....... 1305, &e. 
cau Médicinale d'Musson . .... o208 | Klectuary, Aperient.........-- 2153 
Enu Rovale...........-.---+-- ao4] Electuary, Lenitive ........... 5154 
Ebony Stain for Wood ........- 2244 | Elements, Table of, and their 
Eclectic Emetic Powder ....-. 5169] Chemical Equivalents ....... 615 
Economical Perfumes .......-. O06) SIN: 4.4.4 2% pave ceeeee os 4697, &¢e. 
Edge-Tools, see Tous. Elinir, Anti-eatarrh ........... AAT 
Eduleornation ..........-...... 3847 | Elixir, Aperient.............. 5446! 
Effervescing Lemonade ....... 906 | Elixir, Duff's. ......0......---- 5217 | 
Efflorescence ..........--2--5- 3842 | Elixir de Gurus ..........2224- 4717, 
Ever Water, Acrated......... 4441) Elixir of Bismuth .........202. 3420 
Beit NOU ¢ 2d e inawece cae steeds 923 | Elixir of Bromide of Ammoni 
Brit POW er seve eis fa ag eas 1817 MULAN ena no eos ce ass Betas 5374 
Eger, to distinguish Good... .. 163L | Elixir of Bromide of Potassium5449 
Egys, to preserve .........---. 1029] Elixir of Bromide of Sodium. ..5215 
Egyptiacum Salve ........---- 5004 | Elixir of Calisuya.... 2... 4098, 4701 
Eyyptain Marbles for Books. ..3110) Elixir of Calisaya, Ferrophoxpho- 
Ev tain Ointment ........--. 005 PATO os a eects 4699, 4700 
Ehrle’s Styptie Cotton ........ 5500 | Elixir of Chloroform .......... 47:30 
Eisenmann s Opiated Wine of Hlixir of Gentian, Ferrophospho- 
Colchitiii.. aces se edee ve eich: 53R9 PURO eas Cara a uate 4725 
Elastie Cement .........-....-- G3Ol | Elixir of Opium ............2.. 4735 
Pshe GG 224.625.52)45449 424 9306] Elixir of Pepsine....4718, &e., 472 
Elastic Moulding .......------ 3625 | Elixir of Peruvian Bark and 
Bilder Wii@s225 scene chinese: Pe AVON eis ts aed Retna ed its cass 47072 | 
Elder-Flower Vinegar ........ 1771 | Elixir of Taraxacum. .... 20, 4736 | 
Elder-Flower Water, to distill 1072) Elixir of Valerianute of renee 
1073 Wiiice Aes een 4028, 4732, Ke. 
Elder-Flowers, Oil of... 22... -. 4752 | Elixir of Vitriol ......... 4731, 4740 | 
Elecampane, Fluid Extract of 40.9 Elixir of Wild Cherry, Ferra- 
Fleetrie Tissue. ..........-.-. CSR VOU cin anc eta te Sarees ered pied eis 4716 
Electrical Machines, Amalgam Flixir, Pectoral. ..... 2.0.0.2... 5445 
OE ose oe ee 3O30 } Elixir, Squire’s.............02. a 
Electrical Machines, Cement Elixir, Stomachie ........ 5118, &e. 
VOR oe ope Ob ose swig ttn te ONT) SIP, DONG: 2 se awed an eee ex 5AVT 
Electricity, to improve Wines Elixir, Traumatie............- 5419 
Matsa Ucar a aatneract ts 726, 6205) Elixir Vepyetal de la Grande 
Electro-ilding........... Bit, Ke. Chartreuse 2.2.2.2... X06, 6291 
Electro- eilding, Conditions re- Elkington’s Gilding Liquid... 24588 
Quire 44 oo hoe occas as 3732! Elkingtow’s Patent Gilding... .3587 
Electro-gilding on Paper, Sik, Ellermaiws Disinfecting Fluid. .1700 
and Fibrous Materials .....- 3738 | Ellis's Exsence of Beet... 02... 4618 
Electro-gilding, Practical Sug- Elsner’s Zine Green....... 2... 2001 
gestions for... .2.......-.- eae | ELUTION ¢ gv os steed Saeeee's lM 
Electro-gilding, Process of 22.37. We Ti AlN p60 sees ee veces 1606 | 
Electro-gilding, Solutions for . B28) Embroeations, see LINIMENTS. 
373. Embroidery, to prepare New 
Electro-gilding, to improve the Tanen (08 i536 <ceweg sce ee eee 6229 
COlit Wises osc ta wt tale lees 3735; Emerald Green. .............. 2712 
Electro-gilding, to regulate the Emerald, Imitation 2360, 2439, 2446 
Color in ...................- 3734 Emery Paper or Cloth 2.22... 1935 
Electro-gilding with Red Gold 3736) Emery, to cement, to Wood .. 6269 | 
Electro-plating. ......--..-5 woe, &e. Emery Wheel for Grinding 
Electro-pliting on Paper, Silk, * UMN Resco oh. Sede uuce y nares G26R 
and Fibrous Mateyials 2.2... 3738 Emery Wheels, Cement for... 2246 
Flectro-plating, Solutions for 3697 Emetles .......222....06- 5167, &e. | 
Electro-plating, to improve the Kinetic Mixture. baad wea a OS 
Deposit wk, oso aes ses ee eee 710) Emetic Powder, Ecleetice..... 160 
Electro-plating, to insure Sue- feinetic, Simple. 2... ....2.....5170 
CORBI: 2 icone cine ade hs leas WIL Ems Water, Aerated. ......02. 444v 
Electro-plating, to prepare Arti- p SVM SONS ees ented ad Ss aes ba aes 43 
C108 TOD: 552. etoe oa oad ae keer 3705) Emulsion of Almonds. ...1140, 1155 
Electro-pliting, to preserve a Emulsion of Cod-Liver OL... 5487 
Dead Surfacein............ 3708 Emulsion of Pumpkin-seeds 2. i432. 
Electro-plating, to remove the ~Muamel, Photographing on... 23164 
White Surface after... 2.2... 3709 Enamel Powder for the Skin. .1115 


ENA—ESS 


Enameled Wood, to Polish ...3015 
Enaineling on Wood 10, &e. 
Enameling, Rubber for 
Enamels 


mee ce ne 


Enfleurage, “Oils perfamed by... 
Eee Pomuade perfumed 


- 1299 
Nest oh dees aitie areca lee eh oo 
Engclhardt’s Method of Bleach — 

Ne Oslo e use ccs aia satieyiees 1749 
Engestroonr Tutania ......... 3451 
Engineers’ Cement 
English Weights and Measures 6031 
Engraving on Glass 


Engraving on Glass, Varnish 


a ee 
ey 


i ee ny 


Engravings, Sizing for 
Engravings, to bleach 
Engravings, to clean, 1972, &c., 6400 
Engravings, to print, on Plaster 1975 
Engravings, to remove Water 
Stains from 
Engravings, to remove Yellow 
Stains from 
uate ings, to take out Creases 
1903 


413 


enerns ne. to transfer on 
Gl 
Engravings, to transfer on 
RPCTS cor iiecwesian tees Sex 5 1974 
Wood or to transfer on 
“ood or Stone 


ey 


a a a ard 


1735 


weer erate erwwve- 


Cee ‘alte to disguise the 
ce WMEOOL ois oracle ponetoe eats 5) | 

Epsoin Salts, to distinguish Ox- 
alic Acid from. ....-...2.... 3904 

FEyguivalents, Chemical, of the 
Slements.........02.-- 6150, 6151 
Equivalents of Acids.......... al 
Equivalents of Alkalies ....... 80 
Eraser, Ink. ..........2.2.-4: 5393 
Erasmus Wilson's Hair-Wash.1)®2 
Ergot, Fluid Extract of ....... 4578 
Ergot, Tincture of ........-... 4517 
Erica-Cuttings, to manage ....2831 
Erysipelas, Lotion for........ 3427 
Eschalot V INCPUE fre. ee setae: W775 
Eschalot Wiue................ 1783 
Ps prite 12 aise asco wssoaels 998 
Esprit d’ Ambrette.........-.. 995 
! Esprit de Bergamot ........-.. 999 
| Esprit de Bouquet...... 2.22... 1002 
Esprit de Jasmin Odorant..... 1004 
Esprit de Rose ................ 1001 
Exsences... 02.2.0... -0026-- 941, &¢. 
Essence, Bitter. ........2...--- 4615 
Essence, Curious............-- 247 
Essence for Headache ....... Bate) 


Essence for Scenting Pomades 1261 
msscnce for Toothuehe. ...5t74, &e. 
Exsence of Almonds .......... 043 
Essence of Allspice ........... 9 
! Essence of Ambergris. 959, 963, O64 


| Essence of Ambrette... ...... a8 
Essence of Apple, Artificial . 
4303 
Essence of Apricot, Artificial . . 1047 
Essence of Beef..... 00... 4616, 4618 
Essence of Bergamot... ......- ot 
Essence of Bitter Almonds .... 943 
Essence of Black-Cherry, Arti- 
NOU ob i poccetrahies ba da ee 1050 
Essence of C amphor ........-- 4611 
Essence of Cassia .........08-. 970) 

i Essenee of Chamomile ........ 4613 
Essence of Cherry, Artificial ..1049 

| Essence of Cinnamon ......... re | 
Essence of Civet .............2. 972 
Essence of Cognae ..........66 O75 
Exseneo of Cologne ......-.-.. 95) 
Essence of Coltsfoot ....2...2. 4612 
Essence of Fleurs dOrange.... 96) 
Essence of Frangipanni....... 948 
Fasence of Ginger .........-.. 4619 
Essence of Gooseberry, Artifi- 

Ro MAAS Rie done sbenes wide decane teraneed 2 1056 
Essence of Grape, Artificial... 1055 
Essence of Gualweum ........ 4023 
Essence of Lavender. 2.0.0.2... 973 


| Essence of Lemon............. 


E8Ss—RESS nee KSS—EXT EXT—FEN 577 
Fssence of Ucmon, Actifieist . 1051 Essential Oil of Savine........ 1465 | Extract of Milk............... 5470 
Kasence of Life ............... 5337 | Essential Oil of S int.3..% 1465 | Extract of Nutmegs........... 1037 
Essence of Mclon, Artiticiel. . 1059 | Essential Oil of Valerian ...... 1465 | Extract of Orange. ............ 1032 
Easence of MirLanc.........-.. £322 | Essential Vila, Millon's Method Extract of Pato ali 5 ides natch a 1069 
FEssenee of Mus .......--- On, ACs AOR 2. Sabatino tet ieke Coes 1467 | Extract of Roses .............. 1035 
Essence of Musk-Swed . 2.22... 963 | Essential Oils, Mixed.......... 1243 | Extract of Soup-Herhbs......... 1044 
Tiesence of Myrtle, Ariiceicl . 1068 oe Oils, to detect Alcohol Extract of Storax or Styrax.... 962 
davencee of Neroli............-- OGLE Wits Se erevioste ett el aun 476 | Extract of Vanilla. ............ 1042 
Essence of Orange ..........-. 950 Exsential Oils, to detect Mixtures Extracts, Flavoring........... 1030 
Essence of Orange, Artificial. .1053] of. .......2...22.-.-2--22-6-- 1477 | Extracts, Fluid, sec Ficip Ex. 
‘Essenee of Orange-Blossoms. .. 961 | Essential Oils, to detect Oil or TRACTS. 
Essence of Orange-Flowers.... 951] — Resin in.........222-.2..--- 1475 Peers to keep, from Mould- 
Essence of Orange-pecl. ......- 951 | Essential Oils, to distill........ T4064} 9 IN on aie) doe sae Shee e ey 44 
Essence of Orris, Artificial. ... 949 | Essential Oils, to extract, from Extimeta to prepare....... 44, 1061 
Essence of Patchouli... ... O66, &e.| Wood, & .................- 46 Extrnits...............-.. 1061, &e. 
Essence of Peach, Artificial. ..1046 | Easential Oils, to obtain. ...... 1465 | Extrait de Frangipanni....... 948 
Essence of Peach Kernels ..... 943 | Essential Oils, to perfume Gils 1227] Extrait de Millefleurs ......... 1063 
Essence of Pear, Artificial 1052, 4302 | Exsentin! Oils. to purify... 2... 1474 | Extrait de Patchouli .......... 1069 
Exsence of Peppermint ........ 610 | Essential Salt of Lemons...... 378 | Extrait de Rondeletin. .... 944, 1062 
Essence of Pimento ........... 952 | Etching Fluid for Copper. ..... 2961 | Eyc, Black, Treatment of .5792, &c. 
Essence of Pine-apple ........ 953 | Etching Fluid for Ivory ....... 2002 | Eye, to allay Irritation in the. .5806 
Essence of Pine- apple. Artifi- Etching Fluid for Steel........ 2963 | Eye, to expel Insects from the.5795 
Cithscas Sowa eate Rese - -1060, 4293 | Etching on Glass ............. 2374 Eye, to extract Steel from the.5796 
Essence of Pouchapat......... pe Etching on Ivory ............. 2004 Eye, to remove Dirt from the. .5794 
Essence of Quince, Artificial. .4296 | Etching on Shells ............. 6186 Eye, to remove Zino or Iron 
Essence of Gini er rere 4604 Etching Varnishes ..........-. 2960| from the .................... 580¢ 
Essence of pberry, Artifi- Etching Varnish for Glass ....2959| Eye Waters ............. S797, &c. 
re] (1 I ee ert Mia tareles 1057 | Etching Varnish for Ivory .. 2003 
Essence of Rennet ......-....- 1506 |-ECn@0: 5 oi22ss72iaweesiiue 4279, &c. | Faco, to mould the, in Wax ...368¢ 
Essence of Rondeletia ....946, 1062 | Ether, Acetic............ 4291, &c. | Face joints, Cement for ....... QI) 
Bssence of Roses. ......... 944, &c. | Ether, Benzoic...........-...- 4204 | Factitious, see ARTICLE imitated. 
Essence of Suap.........------ 604 | Ether, BUtyTe 65.5 bess ctsnes 4293 | Fahrenhcit, Centigrade and 
Essence of Sour Herba........ 1763 | Ether, Cautions about......... 4283! Reaumur compared ......... Me 
Essence of Spearmint .......-. 4614 | Ether, Chloric ................ 4207 | Fahrenheit's Thermometer... &: 
Essence of Spices .....-....--- 1764 | Ether, Compound Spirit of . .. .4749 ea en to reduce Centi- 
Essence of Spruce............- 888 Ether, FOr os 0 200666655005 A209 | PANG: TOs6 oes ate ews et aac 
Essence of Storax or Styrax... 962 Ether Glue...............---- 6385 Fahrenhelt, to reduce Reaumur 
Essence of Strawberry, ‘Artifi- ( | Ether, Hydrochloric cates a edt B00 2 Oe Sado te oe ee 
ONE sa he le ede NG aie 1058 Ether, INMTIO exec coca we whee 4287 Fabrenielt, to reduce, to Centi- 
Essence of Tubcrose.......... 954 | Ether, Nitrous ................ 4°RR} = oradec...... 2.0.2. eee 
Essence of Vauailla... 2.2.2... 965 | Ether, Ginanthic.............. 4206 Fahrenheit to reduce, to Reau- 
Essence of Violets, Artificial. . Sore Ether, Ozone.................-- 4284 MUS ce ccsse sce sese so oe ceus s 
Essence, Plum .........--.-..-- Ether, Pelargonic ....... 1471, 4296 Fainting y Fits, Treatment of.. 
Eesence Royale ............0-- 00) Ether, Percentage of, in Alco- Falk's Antacid Tincture ...... Badd 
Essences, Medicis. b.0.. 4608, &e. holic Mixtures .............. 4286 | Family Salve................. 4935 
Essences, Medicinal, to color. .4609 | Ether, Phosphorated .......... 4748 | Family Soap, tomake 349, &c, 6307 
Essences of Flowers... ....942, 974] Ether, Stronger, Officinal ..... 4281 Fancy Toxes, to Stain... 2.2... 2858 
Essences, Perfumed ........... 940 Ether, Sulphuric ......... 4279, &c. | Farina’s Eau do € cologne. . 982, O85 
Exsential Oils ..........-- 1404, &e Ether, S TOD OE oxic ts ae eded 4653 | Fat, Rancid, to restore ...14e), &e. 
Essential Oil of Aloes ....-..-- 1465 | Ether, Tests for............... 4285 | Fat) to color, for Pomades... . 1257 
Essential Oil of Anise. ........ 1465 | Ether, to purify ..............- 4282 | Fat, to deodorize, for Soap. ... 530 
Essential Oil of Apple. ...1469, 4303 | Ethereal Extracts. toprepare.. 44 | Fat, to extract, from Bones. . 1525 
Essential Oil of Bark.........- 46 | Ethereal Solution of Gold. ..... 3585 | Fat, to grain.................. 532 
Easential Oil of Bergamot Pear 4302 | Ethine.....................-.. 4048 rok he beep from getting Ran- 
Exsential Oil of Bitter Almonds1465 | Ethiops of Antimony.......... 4126) 9 cid. ........... 531, 535, 1491, &e 
Essential Oil of Bitter Almonds, WGN crctaxtonocu vation sedans 4208 Fat, a perfume ............... 1253 
PCTS seco eck dse'e ase s 4 Ethyl, Acetate of ............. 4299 | Fat, to preserve. .... 536, 1516, 6900 
Essential Oil of Bitter ee Ethyl Benzine.......-.6.-.... 6409 | Fat, to purify. ........... 1254, 151't 
Non-puisonous . ...2...-.-2--- 1512 | Ethyl, Benzoate of ............ 4294 | Faucets, Wooden, to keep from 
Essential Oil of Litter Almonds, Ethyl, Butyrate of ............ 4293| Cracking .................. 6330.5 
Ws Ge (1) eae aa ee arene eS 1479 Ethyl. Chloride of........-...- 4290 | Fawn Dyes for Cottons 146, 150, &c. 
Essential Oil of Calamus .....- 1465 | Ethyl, Formiate of ...........- 4295 | Fawn Dve for Silks............ 31) 
Exsential Oil of Caraway. ....- 1465 | Ethyl, Enanthylate of ........ 4296 | Feather Brushes, to make ..... 6203 
Essential Oil of Cinnamon ....1465 | Ethyl, Oxide of ..............- 4279 | Feather Shot Copper. ......... 3249 
Essential Oil of Cinnamon, Test Ethyl, Valerianate of.......... 4300 | Feathered Sugar.............. 1368 
(1) ce ene eee Se rie 1481 | Evans’ Tooth Amalgam....... 3549} Feathered Tin ........... 107, 3319 
Essential Oil cf Cloves ........ 1465 | Evaporating Lotions.......... 4843 | Feathers, Goose, to cleanse... . 6324 
Essential Oil of Cloves, Test Evaporation.............--.- 15, 44 | Feathers, Ostrich, to clean . 655 
(OPA 28 bes toga eee ees 1485 | Evaporation. Spontancous. .... 3842 | Feathers, Solutions for presery- 
Essential Oil of Fennel........ 1465 | Everton Taffee................ GPRS | ANG ap con ae ee tesa vee Hse r 
Essential Oil of Horsemint ....1465 | Excellent Dentifrice .......... 1297 | Feathers, to bleach............ 1727 
Essential Oil of Jargonelle Penr, Exchequer Ink................ 2469 | Feathers, to cleanse, from Ani- 
Factitious ..... ...°.. 1470, 4302 Expansion Metal.............. O54.) “mal Pati cise os sescics sds caee 6uy 
Exsential Oil of Juniper -.....- 1465 | Expectorants ................- 5595 | Feathers, to onrl.............. 658 
Essential Oil of Lavender ..... 1465 | Explosives .............-. 2130, &c. | Feathers, to dye........... 324, &e. 
Essential Oil of Lavender, Test Explosive Compound, New.. 'Q137 Febrifuge SPI S605 osee tees 5194 
TOP 6 cdo cen tuier hese etaaen® 482 | Expression, VegetableJuices by 45 | Febrifuge Tincture. ........... 5195 
Essential Oil of Lemon ........ 1465 } Extermination of Vermin ..... 1892 | Febrifuge Wine .........-.... 514) 
Essential Oil of Lemon, to keep1473 | Extract of Almonds........... 1033 | Feet, Blistered, Remedy for .. .5830 
Essential Oil of Lemon, to re- Extract of Armmica............. 4751 | Feet, Cold, Remedy (se 5831 
RIOR chee oat ey we dedee 1472 | Extract of Bitter Almonds .. . .1033 Feet, Frosted, Remedy for .. ..5843 
Essential Oil of Mustard ...... 1465 | Extract of Bitter Almonds, Non- Feet, Lineal, compared with» 
Exsential Oil of Origanum . .... 1465| poisonous..............--... 1004{  Memes....... 202.20. .cee ee 5978 
Essential Oil of Pear, Facti- Extract of Black Cohosh ...... 4750 | Feet, to absorb Perspiration in 
DLN oi cigs tat a ote a8 1470, 4302 | Extract of Black Pepper .....- 1039 POs heehee tee ete 6 
Essential Oil of Pennyroyal ...1465 | Extract of Capsicum .......... 1040 | Feet, to correct opsnalve Smell 
Faseutial Oil of Peppermint ...1465 | Extract of Celery .....2.....-. 1043 TN ANG on ae kas ota ai 5845 
Eesential Oil of Pimento ...... 1465 | Extract of Cinnamon.......... 1086 | Plo cnnc oss: tea viueteweses DO4e 
Essential Oil of Quince, Facti- Extract of Coriander. .......-. 1041 | Felon, Bone, tocure........... 5551 
CLO oc Senta ee cee raat 1471, 4296 Extract of Ginger............. 1038) Felon, Treatment of......5549, &e. 
Essential Oiluf Rhodium-Wood1465 | Extract of Indigo ............. 99 Felting, Freneh Water roof. . .1556 
Exsential Oil of Sandal- Wood. .1465 | Extrit of Lead .....-.....-.. 4775 Females, Pills for . 2, 9719, &e. 


Essential Oil of Sassafras...... 1463 


, Ratenct of Lemon............. 


1031 


_ Fences, Whitewash for Keaeeese 2B0U 


578  ¥FEN—FIR FIR—FLO FLO—FLU 
Fennel, Essential Oil of........1465 | Fire-Gilding ..... Soe Paigncees 3594 | Flowers, to-preserve, for Per- 
Fennel Water. ........-.....-- 4757 | Fire, Greek ...............0... 2129 | fumer de Sree sR tee Biatins ce lve 


Fennel Water, to distill. .1071, 1073 | Fire in a Chimney, to ay 


ut out os Ae 


Fenngreek-Seeds, Oil of ....... 4752 | Fire Kindlers, to make. . taasium ............... 0 ..... 3455 
Fermentation.... .........- 16, 861 | Fire Lute. ..................-. 59 | Fluid Extracts .. ........ 4571, &c. 
Fermentation, Acetous......-. 16 | Fireproof Canvas ............. 1563 | Fluid Extracts, Classified For. 
Fermentation, Acetous, in Beer 867 | Fireproof Paint..............- 272! mulw for obtaining . 4573, &e. 
Fermentation, Alcobolic or Vin- Fireproof Pauper .............. 1941 | Fluid Extract of Aconite Leaves4574 
GUA: conceit ea keene ---- 16} Fireproof, to render various Ar- Fluid Extract of Aconite-root 4575 
Fermentation in Brewing ..... 861 ViCION 2 fede ceils aeecanes 1564 | Fluid Extract of Allspice (Pi- 
Fermentation, Mucilaginous or Fireproof Whitewash ......... 2801 mento) ........ ............ 579 
Viscous. . wececececeae§ 16/ Fires, Colored............ 2065, &c. | Fluid Extract of Bearberry.. ..4577 
Fermentation of Beer, Hints on ae Fires, to extinguish ........... 6379 | Fluid Extract of Belladonna... 4574 
Fermentation, Putrid ......... Firework Cases. to make. ..... 2053 | Fluid Extract of Bittersweet ..4577 
Vermentation, Saccharine..... i Firework Mixture, Japanese . .2127 ee ret of Bluckberry- 
Fermentation, to arrest ....... 766 | Fireworks ...........---- m48, &e. | root... ele 
Fermentation, to induce ...... 765 | Fish, Gold, to keep... 2.2.2... 6189 Fluid. cone of Black Cohosh 
Fermentution, to prevent, in Fish Oil, to detect ............ 1498 (Cimicifuga Racemosa) . 4575, 4592 
CIGOP: a: easccne wore eee er 852 | Fish, to preserve, with Sugar ..1615 | Fluid Extract of Blessed-Thistle 
Fermented Cider .......... Fits, Fainting ................ 5694 (Carduus Benedictus) ...... 4 
Fermenting, to prevent Sy rup Fits, Treatment of ............ 5695 | Fluid Extract of Blood-Root.. 4575 
POM gcse be mren viebeles 1 Fixed Oils............-.-- 1487, &c. | Fluid Extract of Boneset..... 4576 
Ferns, to copy ........-..--.-- 6174 | Fixed Oils, Lubricating, to re- Flnid Extract of Buchu ..4574, 4590 
Ferrated Elixir of Wild. Cherry ATVGi\ 5 MING hones Siero sen eben 1495 | Fluid Extract of Burdock ..... 4556 
Ferrated Wineof Wild-Cherry. 4715 Fixed Oils, Rancid, to restore .1489 | Fluid Extract of Calisaya ..... 4577 
Ferridcyanides ............... 3954 | Fixed Oils, Tests for... ... 1496, &c. | Fluid Extract of Canella ...... 4579 
Ferridcyanide of Iron. ........ 4169 | Fixed Oils, to bleach ..... 1504, &e. | Fluid Extract of Capsicum ....4579 
Ferridcyanide of Potassium ...4200 | Fixed Oils, to deodorize ....... 1428 | Fluid Extract of Cardamom .. . 457! 
Ferrochiyazic Acid......... ---3956 | Fixed Oils, to prevent Rancid- Fluid Extract of Chamumile.. .4597 
Ferrocyanides ................ SON TEN AM 5 eye eh ne dalle Bee os 149L | Fluid Extract of Chiretta...... 4576 
Ferrocyanide of Copper ....... 4098 | Fixed Oils, to purify 2.2.2.2... ISIL | Fluid Extract of Cincbona .... 4605 
Ferrocyanide of Iron.......... 4167 | Fixed Oils, to purify, for Lamps 1494 | Fluid Extract of Cinnamon. .. .4579 
Ferrocvanide of Potassium... .4201 | Flannel, Old, to bleach. . 507, 6327 | Fluid Extract of Cloves ....... 4579 
Ferrophosphorated Elixir of Cal- Flannels, to wash and shrink... 493 | Fluid Extract of Colchicum .. .4576 
TNIY Weds Pew iep eee es 4699, 4700 | Flat-Irons, to clean............ 6228 | Fluid Extract of Columbo..... 4576 
Ferrophosphorated Elixir of Flatness in Beer, toremedy.... 878 | Fluid Extract of Cranesbill 
Geltain: 2 scccers eee hae 4725 | Flatting for House-painting . ..2753 (Geranium)... ............ 4577 
Fertilizers for the Soil... .1820, &c.: Flatuleney, see CARMINATIV ES. Fluid Extract of Cubebs....... 4579 
Fertilizing Powder. ........... 1829 Fluvor of Almonds............ 943 | Fluid Extract of Elecampane 4579 
Festers Poultice for ..........5032. Flavoring Extracts ........... 1030 | Fluid Extranet of Ergot. ...... 4578 
Fever and Ague, Remedies for 5579 Flavoring for Beer ............ R64 | Fluid Extract of Foxglove (Di- 


&e., 6420. Flavorings for Liquids, 664,&c.,6204 | gitalis).....0.00000002..00.. 574 
Fever Drink............. 4762, 5136 | Flaxen Huir-Dyo ..........-.-. 1206 | Fluid Extract of Galls......... 4577 
Fever, Houseleek for........-. 5144} Flaxseed Tea ..............-- 53e9 | Fluid Extract of Gentian. ..... 4576 
Fever, Intermittent, Pills for. .4904 | Fleas, to banish ............-. 1913 | Fluid Extract of Hellebore, 

4008, Flens, 10 CA(Cliscc2ccvonceeen ex 1915 AMCTICAN 3.00 05544 6ccees 4575 
Fever, Intermittent, Remedies Fleas, to exterminate ......... 1914 | Fluid Extract of Hellebore, 

TOR ooo hie as 57.6, 6420 | Flemming’s Solution of Strych- PO 3 ooo tac he aoe edn oe 3 5 
Fever Mixture ..........5137, 5757 Pil Giccck 348 Wiuasotudee tae 5355 | Fluid Extract of Hemlock (Co- 
Fever Powder. .............-. 9145 | Flesh-color Stuin for Marble. .2040 | nium).............00 22.0... 578 
Fever, Scarlet, Preventive of. .5753, Flesh-colored Collodion ......- 1168 | Fluid Extract of Henbane..... 457 
Fever, Scarlet, Remedy for... .5755} Fleurs d’ Orange, Essence. . . .. 961 | Fluid Extract of Hops ........ 4594 
Fever, Scarlet, Treatment of. .5750 | Fleurs d’ Orange, Pastilles aux. 1342 | Fluid Extract cf Ipeeacuanha 4575 
Fever Tincture...............5371 | Flexible Oil- Varnishes ........ 2000 | Fluid Uxtract of Jalap ........ 4575 
Fever, Typhoid, Remedy for. .5747 | Flexible Spirit-Vurnish.. 2948, &c. | Fluid Extract of Life-root .... 4602 
mie MOND weet serou hates een. 601 | Fhes, Poison for .............. 1912 | Fluid Extract of Liquorice... 4595 
TN WANG sei ae cate tos ti eae 720 | Flies, to drive from Stables... .1923 | Fluid Extract of Lobelia ..... 4578 
File, to, a Flat Surface. .......- 6255 | Flies, to kee ‘p, from Horses... .1924 | Fluid Extract of Lupulin...... 4579 
Files, Old, to temper .......... S2HY | Flies, to kill. 2.0.02... 022-22. 1911 | Fluid Extract of Mandrake... 4575 
Files, to clean .......0.-. 0... 6258 | Flint Glass .................. 2352 | Fluid Extract of Matico...... 4574 
Files, to shurpen, with Acids. .6256 | Floating Sonp........-..--.--- “68 | Fluid Extract of May-A pple 
Filled Soap ....0.........2-2-- 538) Floors, Concrete for... 2.0.2... DROP ee aan teh oh cada 4575 
Filter Bags for Cordials ....... 211 Floors, to Clean ....0..0..02.22.. 426 | Fluid Extraet of Myrrh ...... 4579 
Filter for Bitters ........2..... £30 Floors, to extruct Oil Stains Fluid Extract of Orris-reot .. ..4579 
Filter for Brandy ............. G00) |. MPO es terete etree 4. Fluid Extract of Pureira ...... 4606 
Filter for Shellac. 2.2... .2..2-. 2934 | Floors, Wax for Polishing... .. 1591 | Fluid Extract cf Pellitory-root 4279 
Filter for Strong Acids or Alka Florida Water........... ....-J011 ) Fluid Extract cf Pink-root (Spi- 

OB eek phates yer wstere ent aedee ce 18} Florists’ Compost ...........-- LS MOU) agian ple lies eee 4575 
Filter for Syrups ...........-6- 1358 Flour, how to judge .......... 437.) Fluid Extract of Pipsissewa ..4577 
Filter for Wines. 0.2.2.2... 714 Flour, Musty, to improve. ..... 1644, Fluid Extract of Prickly-Ash 
Filter, Gun-Cotton ............ 18 Flour, to detect Mineral Substan- Bathe: -sjoe aw te tens eee os 4579 
¥F ilter, Self-feeding.,....... 17, BRAN} ces ime... cece eee eee 4378) Fluid Extract ot Pomegranate. 
Filter, to, Corrosive Liquids. . 336 Flowers, Arventine 2.2.2.2... 4127... - POOL ark 6 ne teas eles 4577 
Filter, to, Precipitates ........ 3°37, Flower-Garden, Receipts for ‘| Fluid Extract of Queen's-root 
Filter, to, Rapidly 2.2.2.2... RSE Ny NC chic s 2. rat Sours a aire Sah JX19, &e (Stillingia). 2. 22. 222... 4587 
Filter. to, Vegetable Infusions 3835 | Flower-Pots, to expel Worms Fluid Extract of Red Bark... 4605 


Filter, to, Vegetable Juices |. 23834 
Filtering ‘Pape Tr, Qualitics of.. 17 
Filtering Pow ders .....-..... 3830 


Filters for Various Purposes... 17 
PUNO oh aes ainhos bocce es 17 
Finger-naila, Treatment of... 5823 


Finger. rings, Tight. to remove t213 


Fining for Ale or Beer........ e71 
Fining for Cordials........ 807, &e. 
Fining for Gin..........2.2.0. 76 
Fining for Spirits ............. 703 
Fining for Wines ............. 716 
Fire Annihilator. .........2... 6379 


Fire-Brick, to remove Clinker 
POUR es. dc eG owe a iek oe 6241 

PAR DANY ot ek ea nee dese ee 

Vir:-Fating Ghosts. ...0.0...... 


3, Cut, to keep Fresh. 1RBEC. 
Flowers, Cut, to preserve 1836, 6175 
Flowers, Essences of... .... 942, V74 
Flowers, Faded, to restore... 1839 
Flowers, Hydrangea, to make 

BUC ccs Seewels cee ewan 1R42 


Flowers of Antimony........- 412 
Flowers of Benzoin or Bepja- 

OTL: a Pip than 42,0 ne wee Se a aad s 3042 
Flowers of Sulphur .......... 4:b4 
Flowers of Zine ...........-.. 4116 
Flowers, to change the Color 

ONE ciceaca herent ack a Reine TRY3, 1834 

Flowers, to gild. on Silver plate 3694 


404k | 
210) | 


Flowers, to hasten the Bloom- 


Fluid Extract of Rhuburh, Al- 
kaline 
Fluid Extract of Rhubarb and 
Potassa 
Fluid Extract of oe. ASTT 


re 


45 


Fluid Extract cf Sculleap ..... 4601 
Fluid Extract cf Senna and — 
TUN oes, Pues Beet wes on es 4603 


Fluid Extract cf Seneka 4576, 4598 


Plaid Extract of Snake- ae 
Black (Cimicifuga)... 4575, 4592 
Fluid Extract of Snake- er 
Virginia (Serpentaria) . . 4576 
Fluid Extract of Squill.. 4576, 458°3 
Fluid Extract of Sumach..... 400 
Fluid Extract of Thorn-apple 
(Stramonulum).............- 574 


FLU—FRE FRE—FUR Fur—aary 579 
Finid Extract of Valerian ..... 4574 ' French Brandy, Imitation. .... 681 | Furniture, to take bruises out of 6221 
Fluid Extract of Vanilla ....-. 4607 | Freneh Bronze..............-- 3786 | Furniture, to varnish. .... 74, &e. 
Fluid Extract of Wild-Cherry French Brown Dye for Cottons 149 | Furniture, to wax............. 2992 
Bir lees oe tot ede 4529) French Champagne, Imitation. 722! Fur-skins, to tan.......... 645, &e. 
Flnid Extract of Yarrow ....-. 4528 : French Cherry Bounce........ 799 | Furs, to clean ............. 650, &ce. 
Fluid Extract of Yellow-Bark 4577) French Chocolate ............. 6276 | Furs, to improve .............. 653 
Fluid for Smoking *«o:ts....-. 1601 Freneh Cognac Bitters. ....--. ®15 Furs, to preserve, from Moth... 654 
Fluid Measures, Grau :ated ...5957 French Coffee, to make. ....... 6287 | Fuse] Oil. to free Alcohol from .1445 
Fluor Spat. .2sc5s cece. ceeceeck 3060 | French Coin Silver.......-...- 3408 | Fusibility of Metals........... 3353 
Fluorie Acid. .........--2-6-.. 3960 French Colorless Varnish...... 2035 | Fusible Alloys. .......... 3456, 3504 
Fluoric Acid, to obtain........ 3961 French Hospital Itch Ointment 4955 | Fusible Alloys, Amalgam of. ..3547 
Fluorides ..............--..--- 3960 | French Huiles ........-....... 1244] Fusible Alloys, Moulds of..... 3679 
Fluxes. ........-..---008- 3460, &c.| French Liard for Lubrication. .1543 | Fusion.................06- ... 19 
Flux, BlACK seein as ee caees 3461 | French Linear Measure, Old. . .6051 
Flux, Cornish refining. ......-. 3462 | French Lip-Salv@ 2. genic ks 1174 | Galbanum Pills, Compound. . . .4921 
Flux, Cornish reducing....-..-- 3465 | French Method of Bleaching Galena .. ccc cc scckccxcwnnens 3253 
Flux, Crude S. iShbevene) Slaw 6 ele ee ele ele. 3466 Wax cee eceosr eco eseeewasr ee eee 1580 Crall ites Se ge oe ee, ea Se SIC. 3905 
Flux, for Arsenio ............. 3469, French Method of Coloring Gallic Acid ..........2.0...00. 3005 
Flux for Co IPOP ne eeene en tos MIO) Goldice cc cces Vassar ede ieee 3197 | Gallic Acid, from Tannin. ..... 3907 
Flux for reducing Lead Ore. . 3464 hs Methods of Waterproof. Gallic Acid, to distinguish, from 
Flux for suldering Various Mots. |) “ing 2cccccsedviuseee eee 1553, 1556 Tannic Acid................ 3908 
ais................3476, &e., 353) French Metrical Weights, &c.6052/ Gallic Acid, to obtain. ........3006 
Flux for Spelter Solder. ...... 3489 | French Money ......-..--.-.-- 6053 | Gallipoli Oil, to deteet. 2.0.2... 1498 
Flux for Welding Metals ..... 3531 | French Nut-Oil, to detect....-. 1498 | Gallipoli Oil, to test........... 1499 
Flux, Fresenius’ .............- 3468 | French Pastilles.......... 1342, &c. | Galls, Fluid Extract of........ 4577 
Flux, Liebig’s.......-.---.-..- 3467 | French Pastilles, Basis for... .- 1341 | Galls in Horses, Lotion for. . ..4855 
Flux, Redneing ..........---.- 3463 | French Pepaine Wine......... 4721 | Galla, Lotion of .....2......... 4246 
Plax. WMG @ co esedee Seewnes cat 3462/ French Polish .........-.- 2996, &c. | Galls, Ointment of. .........0.. 5006 
Fuils for Imitation Gems .2447, &c. | French Polish, Spirits for Fin- Galls, Tineture of............. 4561 
Fomentations ...........- 5165, &e. | ishing.............-........-3006 | Galvanic Battery, Improved Li- 
Fomentation, Anodyne........ 5156) French Polish, to color or stain 3003 Wi: TOR cae fot. esd kao: 2 
Fomentation, Amica.........- 5159 | French Polish, Waterproof. ...3004 | Galvanic Battery, Material for 
Fomentation, Ordinary........- 5157 | French Polishing. . ..2981, 2993, &e. COMB ios nctch ste Lae 2213 
Fomentation, Stimulating ..... 5160! French Polishing, Rubber for. .2095 | Galvanic Battery, Principles of, 
Fomentation, Strengthening ..5158) French Pomades.............. 122] Explained. .................. 3665 
Fontainemoreau’s Bronzes . ...3448 | French Process for Turkey Red 189 | Galvanic Battery, to amalgamate 
Fontanier’s Base for Artificial French: Suvers sc. sas0 sasce ces HWW) Zine for..............5 3555, 3662 
GGUS iter estates deteeee: 2494 | French Syrup of Balsam of Co- Galvanie Battery. toconstruct a 3666 
Food, Chemical ........------- AOA) |. HANA ces e 3 les sae red 4667 | Galvanic Buttery, to Eleetro- 
Food for Mocking Birds, 6190, 6191 | French Svrup of Santonin. ... 4668] type with .................. I 
Foot, Lineal, Decimal Equiva- French Washing Composition 6306 Galvanic Battery, to keep the 
l@ni8: Ol wade dea Sewds Sic bees 5985! French Weights and Measures 6045 | Zine Amalgamated ire 3663 
Foot-rot in Cattle, Ointment Freneh- White Dye for Silks... 263! Galvanic Tinning........2.... 3751 
LOG sca he Sareea eos 5001 | French- White for the Complex. Galvanic Troughs, Cement for 2170 
Ford's Balsain of Horehound ..5367]  jion..........0.0 2. ee eee eee 1108! Galvanized Tron ..............3649 
Foreign Weights and Mea- Frescoes, Glazing for........-. 6315) Galvanized Iron, Test for. .... B75 
BUTON sob see edness 6054, &e. | Fresenius’ Flux .........-..... 34x) Crame, to keep, fresh... 2.2.2... 1645 
Forcign Weights, &c., com- Freya in Wines............ 757 | Gannal’s Antiseptic Solution. .1657 
pared with ‘American ...... 6055, Frey's Vermifue............. 5426 | Granteine 2.0.0.0 2... eee eee. 6342 
Forges Water ..........-..--. 4470! Friars’ Balsam. ...............5091 | Gants Cosmétiques. 0.00.22... 1176 
Forks, French Alloy for....... 3427 | Frit for Artiticial Gems. .2352, 2419 | Garden, Receipts for the. 1819, &e. 
Forks, to clean... 2.2.2... 22. 42) | Frit for Enamels.............. 2379 | Garden-beds, to drive Vermin 
Forks, to fasten Handles on ...2221 | Froftignac Wine, Imitation... 6418 PRON a5 een 8S tke eee ces 1923 
Forks, to keep, in good order... 422] 6419. Garden-beds to protect, from 
Formiate of Kinyl rh tee Bk alae 4205 | Frost Bites, Remedies for, 5843, &c. SATE Ass tae eh ccna ee wetebo ine 1862 
Formic Ether............--.-- 4205 | Frosted Beer, to recover ...... 879 | Garden-walks, see GRAVEL 
Foucher's Dressing for Wounds 5392 ; Frothing over in Churning, to W ALKS. 
Foundations, Concrete for. .... 2a | PROVCUL yee he oases Fob 6266 | Gargles .........62..0206. 3063, &e. 
Fountains, Ajutage of......... 6233 | Frozen Potatoes, to remedy... .6204 | Gargle, Anti-syphilitie ........5415 
Fowler's Solution ............. 4e4) Fruit Acid ............-.....- 1401 | Gargle, Borax and Honey. ....! 5307 
Poxglove, Fluid Extract of....4574| Fruit Essences, Artificial, 1045, &¢. | Gargle, Carbolie Acid... 2.2... 5006 
Foxglove, Oil of .............. 4752) Fruit-Stains, to remove,364, &c., 370 | Gargle for Diphtheria, &e .. 5073 
Foxglove, Tincture of ......... peed Fruit. to can ......--...--. 1634, &e.| Gargle for Sore Throat. ..5005, &e. 
Foxing Beer ......0 22. ---.---. | Fruit. TO UUEY: sewed cov eiees cn ews M0) Gargle for Threatened Mortifi- 
Foy's Ar uriatic Acid Chilblain Fruit, to keep, fresh ..... 1638, 1642] cation. ....0.....0 02.0.0 000. OT 
SOW eh eed 2 Ce ete is 5398 | Fruit, to preserve, in Glycerine, 1643 | Gargle, Mue ilaginons a etd gh SOTO 
Foy's Sulphuric Acid Chilblain Fruit Trees, see TREES. Gargle, Potassa... 0... ........ M4 
AMMO crocus ek ie nee eos 5399 | Fuch’s Soluble Potash Glass... 2817) Gargle to promote Suppuration 5072 
Frames for Hot-beds, Varnish Fuch's Soluble Soda Glass... .. 2818] Garlie, Oilof......0......2.2..- 4752 
TOP Aaa Chic waswe bane oa weeks 2298 Fuchsine ..........0.---- 2933, 2013) Garlic Vinegar............... 1774 
Frames, Picture, to clean .... 2078 | Fuehsine, to dye with......... 2613 Crarnet Foil. osss.sc.esuecs sda 2454 
Frangipanni............2...-. 943 | Fuchsine, to Photograph with, 3156! Garnet, Imitation. 2.02... 357, 2420 
Frangipanni, Essence or Extrait Fuligokali Ointment. .......-. ose0} Garret’s Coating for Pills. ...-.. SOY 
Ole ete ein oen Sake cawe i 948 | Fuligokali, to obtain. ......... ogel | Garus, Elixir de............... 4717 
Frangipanni Soap. ......-..... 562) Fulminates......2....2... SEBO. OC MWe coe id eed ede aw wales 4030, &c. 
Frank's Solution of Copniba. ..4801 | Filminating Antimony . a iataxe 2131] Gas Bags, tomend............ 6392 
Frear Stone@.....5..0.s0.c2s20¢45 2223; Fulminating € op yer (Si ae Daehn 2135! Gas, Conl, to detect Sulphur in 4399 
Freckle Balsam .........-.-..- 12 Fulminating Gold. 22.22.22... 9132! Gas Meters, to keep, from Freez- 
Freckles, Lotions to remove...1141 | Fulminating Mereury ......... TSA. WU wat inG ween eeed we ete ees 6214 
1153, &e. Fulminating Powder. ......... 2136; Gas Pipe, to bend. oo... sc. eee. 6316 
Freckles, Pomade to remove ..1163! Fulminating Silver............ 2133 ce to find the Specific Gravity 
Freckles, to remove ........... 5884) Fumarie Acid. .............22.5 Mab | Obras ac Ponta cate ha os oe ee ae 49 
Freeman's Vermifuge Oil .... 5043) Fumigation of Plants......... 152 Gna to find the Weight of. .... 4032 
Freezing Mixtures. 2.2... 1687, &e. Fumigation, Pastils for. ..1337, &e.| Gas Tubing, India-rubber, to 
French Alloy for Forks, &e... 2.3427) Fuming Liquor .............-.- aos} oo make Cras-tielt...2. eee. 4033 
French Beans, Pickled .......- 101 Fuming Sulphuric Acid 2.2... 3858 | Gas, Weight, BOs OF hess. 6138 
Freneh Bell-Metal ............ 3441 Furnace-Shye, Cement from... 2212) Gasoline... .....0....000...006- 1527 
Freneh Binary Weights ....... O46 Furniture, Paste for Polishing. 2083 | Gassicourt’s Turpentine Lotion 540) 
French Binary Weights com. 291). Gauge Stuff for Plastering. ...2200 
pared with American... 6047, &e. | Furniture, Polish for... ..20°7, &e.! Gay-Lnssae’s Acidimetes Pree 3 
French Binary W eights com. Furniture, to clean. 2085, 2086, 6411 Gay-Lussae's Aleoholmeter .. 26157 
pared with Metrieal......... 6050, Furniture, to polish ...... 0085, 2087 Gay-Lussae's Alkalimeter..... a 


French Boot Varuish......... 2007 | 


Furniture, to restore 


se etroecew cee 


2078 Gay-Lussuc’s Areomcters 6155, 6156 


BRO GAY—-ilb 

Gay-Lussac’s Pouret ........ 2. RQ 
Gay-Lussae’s Pyrophorus..... 4343 
Gedding’s Pilo Ointment...... 524 
GGlATING c43 sa wie eee ee 4365 
Gelatine, Bone ..........-...-. 4367 
Gelatine Capsules. ..........-. OKI 
Gelutine from Bones.......... 4366 
Gelatine, Patent .............. 4369 
Gelatine, Tests for...........- 4370 
Gelatine Wafers. ............. 4309 


Dsl Mes tetas 5271 


Gelée pour le Goitre 
Gelseminum, Tineture of...... 
Gems, Artificial 2419, &C. 
Gems, Comparative Weight und 
Hardness of 6136 
Gems, Imitation .............. 2353 
Gems, Imitation, Foils for, 2447, &e. 
Gems. to cement, to Metal ... 2152 
Gendar and Tralles Compared, 58 
Gendar's Hydrometer 58 
Generator for naking Vine-rar, 1734 
Generator, Vinegar, to pack a, 1735 | 
Gentian, Ferrophospborated 


Se 
tat 
= 
1) 


Cr 


+e ee mee 


CI ei ce ee ee et 4725 
Gentian, Fluid Extract of. .... 4576 


Gentian, Tincture of... ...... 4569 
aia iphicnl Menasure........ 6010 | 
George’ 8 Myrrhine........... 3377 | 


George’s Preventive for Pitting 
in Smallpox 5760 
Geranium Cuttings. to manage 1831 - 


ee 2 


Geranium, Fluid Extract of... .4577 

Gerlach’s Tables of Soda Solu- 
VO Scosche eo ee aes 697 | 
German Black Salve.......... O07 | 
RRQ 


German ale for Beer ... 
German [arc 


German Lip Salve 1175 ; 


GIL-=-GLA 


Gilding, to burnish............2506 


Gilding. to finish .......0.02.. 3008 
Gilding, to mat or deaden . 3567 | 


Gilding, to prepare Picture 
Frames for 3559, &e. 
Gilding. to remove, from Old 


a es 


CUMIN cece Societe Ree ere ec as 3595 
Gilding, Water .... 0 .......... 3584 
Gilding, Water Size for ...... 3572 
Gilding with Dutch Metal . 3576 


Gilding without a Battery 3743. &¢. 
Gilt Articles, Test Fluid for .. 3746 
Gilt Articles, tu disselve the 

Gold from 


GLA~-~GOL 
'Glauber'’s Salt.............. .. 4207 
‘Glaze for China and Earthen- 

WETCs 2b irene Be eee 2404, &c. 
Glaze for Frescoes ............ 6315 
Glaziers’ Solder... ..........-. 3013 

‘'Gleet Powder... ............. 5314 


| 
. 3739, &e. Gloves, 


Gilt Articles, to test.......... 3747 | 
Gilt Back-vround for Prints, &¢,2045 
Gin, Finings for ........22.... 706 
Gin, Imitation. ......0......2. 697 
Gin, Stained, to clarify........ 708 
Gin, to blanch ......2....2.0-- 705 
Gin, to elarifv. 2 ........0.0. 704 


Gin. to remove Blackness from 707 


Ginger Beer ......0....... 893, &e. 
Ginger Beer, Powders for.... 902 
Ginger, Essence of........ 4619, &e. 
Ginger, Extract of............ 1038 
Ginger, Oleuresin of. .......... 45 

Ginger POW pecievem od nated a iebe ROS 


Ginger Syrup for Soda Water 1392 


Gloss-Finish on Woolens. to re- 


BORO sc eas oh rie ots Sees 469 
Gloss for the Hair............. 1196 
Gloves, Cosmetic. .........2... 1176 
Gloves, Kid, to clean. ......... 439 
Gloves, Kid, to preserve from 

Perspiration. ...........02... (1243 


Kid, to remove Stains 


from. ater Ae a Pea lahaha ieee 438 
GIG ch S Are eh as 2077, &e 
Glne, Careine.........-. 0.2... 204 
Glue, Flastie. oo... 2.000222 8. OF 
Glue, Ether.......2.2.0000000. O8e5 
Glue, India-rubber....... 209], 2293 
Glue, Isinglass.... 2.2.2.0 2... a2 
Glue, Liqnid.. 2284, &e., 2298, 2203 
Glue, Marine ................. 9] 
Glue, Mouth .................. XW7 
Glne, Portable ...........0.2.. 2308 
Glie Sizing, to make.......... 2615 
Glue, to apply. ..............-. 2206 
Glue, to keep from Souring. .. 2282 


Glue, to prepare, for Ready Use 2283 


Ginger, Tineture of........ 4558 Glue, to prevent, from Cracking 2278 
Ginver Wine... .......... 736, &c. Glue to resist Moisture... Qe, 2200 
ee hams, to preserve the Colors | Glue, Tungstic................ 228] 
of, Bie eS, Sede a ait nce de 487 Glue, Strong, to make......... 2279 
nae (Lemon Ginger- Glue, Waterproof ............. 2291 
CCR): 2 ic ee Piet a lak eis 901 Glycerinate Lotions, see Lo- 
Glass, Various Kinds of . 2339, &ce. TIONS. 


B40. 


Conting for Woodt683 Glass, Amalgam for Silvering, 3538 Glvccrinated Qintments, see 


OINTMENTS. 


German Paste for feeding Sing- Glass. Cements for Joining 21532156 Glycerine. ..........2.. 222.00. 4359 
Hie Dipdw 7 seca teste GOL) 237, 2247. | Glycerine Amandine ......... 1119 
German Plate ........0....... M160 Glass, Coloring for o..2 000.0... OIG1 Gly cerine Balsam ............ SONS 
German Silver. ..... B48, 3400, €e. Glass, Discolored, to clean ....6212) Glycerine, Caution about... .. 1152 
German Silver for Castings... 3411 Glass for Photography 3147, 3148 Glycerine, Commercial ....... 4360 
German Silver for Rolling... ..! 3410 Glass Bottles. to clean 0.0.0... 431 Glycerine Composition for Lea- 
eoune Silver, Genuine... 2... 3472) Glass Bottles, to fill, with Boil- POT As one ts sya aoe ass BOTS 
rerman Silver, Pelouze’s..... 03413, ing Liquid 2...........0.2220. 4617 Giyeerine Cream ............. 1129 
German Silver, to coat, with Sil | Glass Globes, te clean ........ 429 Glycerine Cream, Rose ....... 1130 
VOT ssi wpe tec i uae hea 3607 Gliss, Ground, to imitate 2372, 6403) Glycerine, Deflagrating ....... 2137 
German Silver,to clectroplate on3711 | Glass, Heated Suddenly, to keep i Glycerine Ink .............2.. 47 
German Silver, to cleetroplate from C rocking. ........ 1638, G210 | Glyeerine Jelly .............. 5825 
MLE ssf ahced eGo Bate aes 3070 | Gluss, Lead... 0.000202. 2 eee 0352 Glveerine Lip-Salve .......... 1173 
German Soup Tablets .......-. 1633 ce Letters, Cement for... .. 6312 Glycerine Lotions..1147, &¢., 1150 
German Sv rupof Rhubarb... .. 4075 Glass, Light House 2.0.2.2... 2362 1153, 4230. &e. 
German ‘Fea for the Chest... 5425 Glass, Mucilage to adhere to . 2309 Glycerine Paste......... 2000, SH 
yerman Vinegar Process... ... 1733 | Glass of Antimony ........... 2270 Glycerine Regenerative Hair. 
German Wine, to correct Acid- | Glass of Borax ............... Oli asl. WWM ata cen Sow rence needs 1181 
WOW hie ont hie aie ans 793 Glass Paper or Cloth 22.2.2... 1933, Glyeerine Soap. ........... 570, S74 
Gherkins, Pickled. ............ 17493) Glass, Pencils to write on 2... 6320 | Glycerine, Soliditied Toilet... 6298 
Ghost Seenes, Fires for ..2078, 2101 | Glass, Soluble, see SOLUBLE GLAss. | Glycerine, Solvent Power of... 4361 
Ghosts, Fire-eating. 2.2.2.2... 101 ( Glass, Staining for ............ 2361 ' Glyeerine Sti ich or Plasma... 5009 
Grilding .........--.--.-- 8550, Ke. | Glass, Stoppers, to remove... .. 6206 | Glycerine, Tests for... ... 1151, 4364 
Gilding, Amalgam for........5 3533) Glass, Substitute for, to use in Glycerine, to preserve Fruit in 1643 
Gilding, Brass for. ...... 2: 3569, 3370 | Hot-houses .......0...22.0e0- 1827 | Glycerine, to purify... .. 462, &e. 
Gilding, Burnished. ...........3558/ Glass Syringes, Cement for... 2166 25 
Gilding by Amalgams ... ....3590 | Glass, to clean... o 2.000000. 417, 6330 Gly cerine Varnish for ae Skin 5491 
Gilding. Electro, see ELECTRO- Glass, to break, in any reqnired | Glyeerinized Collodion ........ 1169 
GILDING, Shape ee ns Ore rere 308, 2369 | Glycerole, Narcotic ........... S016 
Crile. Pivecciece Ge paatasee,: 304 | Glass, to clean, for Silvering ..3621 { Glveonine ...........0....2-6- 5491 
Gilding, Grecian. ............. 3o7T | Glass, to cut, Without a Din. Ghats, Protection against ....1916 
GN. TACO 2x. ciathn ne Gwenn: ro eC MOU ata yes eceeuleeaes 2367, &e. | Goadby's Antiseptic Solution. .1€65 
Gilding, Liquid for Cleaning. ..3598 | Glagy, to drill... 2.002.022. 2306 i Goebel's Pyrophorus .......-.. 4344 
Gilding Metal................ 3348 | Glass, to cugraveon........... £376 | Goddard's Aromatic Blackberry 
Gilding, Oi 2... 2.2 22... DaTO, BoBl Glnsa, to etchome.. cc. ee... O374 SUP UM cp eos essa Sp paties Soe “4ER5 
Gilding, Oil Size for... 22. .5571, 3580 | Glass, to gild on ....3575, 3596, Ce. Goddard’ s Cure for Loss of 
Gilding on Book E dges. decals atlantic 3074 | Glass, to join, to Metals 2179, 2227, N1C@y cue che awe ceateae dd 5é17 
Gilding on Flowers ........... B04 226), 2262, Goddard's Diarrhoea Remedy. . 5656 
Gilding on Glass 2.3575, 35096, 3597 | Glass, to mend ............0... 0156 | Goddard's Elixir of Valerianate 
Gilding on Ivory.........-22.. 2005 | Glass, to platinize o...... 3656, 3057 of Ammonia... 2.22.0 ....-- v 
Gilding on Japan-ware. oo... .. 3578 | Glass, to polish Silvered...... 3622 | Goddard's Gonorrheea Reme- 
Gilding on Metal 3533, €¢., 3582, &e. | Glass, to pulverize ......... SVAN EON)  AUNCR a ocala: x Becta eda ls organ x O03, ST 
Gileing on Metal by Timimer- Crluss, to remove Tar, &¢., Coodfrey’s Cordial. ........... 5964 
SUNG aa beeen eaten (oR Cela o ATOM ers 6.004 gone an wi dew eal 6422. Goitre delly.................. 5271 
Gilding on Metal, Solutions Glass, to silver, with Amalgam 3613) Gold. ......2.00.-0.-.00 2002 eee 3180 
ONS peti eed lan oe etees dors, &e. | Glass, to silver, by Solutions...3615 Gold, Alloys of. 2.2.2.2... 3398, &c. 
Gilding Paste. ................3593[ &e., 3631. Gold Amulgam...... es 8 5 
Gilding on Vieture Frames, Size Glass, totransfer Engravines on6335 | Gold Amalgam, to ‘gild with. 3534 
COG his Giaskintyeg rete eld eet atc 3062 | Glass, 10 write on... .... 2371, 2875 | Goltd, Assay of. 20.0000... 3190. &e. 
Gilding on Suk .........0..2.. 3999] Glass Tubes, to bend... Bol Gold. Assay of, Weights used in 5048 
Gilding on Silver... . 0.0200... 35977 | Glass, Varnish for Engraving on 2459 | Gold. © hemically Pure....... BLS 
(rilding on Steel. 0.2.2.2... 3086 | Glaxs Vessels, Lute for Protect- Gold, Chlerides of... ... 3725, 4075 
Grilding on Wood. ........ Boo7, &e. VE ndtete Salt te ehednsg eb Ol Bled mace 2270 | Ceol COM. ccs aes ee cea 5 ORE 
Gilding on Wood, Implements Glass, Window, to restore the Gold Coins, to clean 22.00... 859 
WW iaavcteueeedic conver erccesddOt! COlor Of... ..esceeececceee ee Ondl | Gold-colog Bronzing Powder... 2785 
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GOL—GOU GOV—GRE GRE—GuT 5HSL 
Gold-colored Dye for Silks..... 268 ' Government Land Measnre....5984' Green Enamels ............--. 2383 
Gold-colored Sealing Wax ....2318 Government Stamp Mucilage..2300 (rreen Fire.......... 2078, &e., 2111 
Gold-eotored Stain for Marble. .2041 *Gowland’s Lotion ... 0... ...1155 Green Fly on Plants, to remove, 1851 
Gold-coloring for Brass. ......- 3390 ~Graeger's Copper Coating for 1B. 

Fold-coloring Solution ......-- 3199 LEON 25h ees be ainedd henasaa ee 3636 ' Green Foil for Imitation Gems 2451 
Gold, Counterfeit or Imitation 33897 Grafting Clay...............-. lee2 Green Gliging ................ 2407 
3431, 6364, | Grafting Wax .......--...---- 18280 Green Hair-oil ........2....... 12935 
Gold, Cyanide of.............- 3627) Graham's Bronzing Liquids. . .3797 | Mareen Tak. .cs56~ sehavadeusa dy 2495 
Gold) Detergent. .........0..-- 3998 Graham's Neuralgie Liniment ele Green Lights... ...... 2115, 2122 
Gold, Different Degrees of Fine- | Grahame’s Elixir of Bismuth. .5420, Green ee aes for Books 3111, 3213 
ness of oo... 2.2.0... 0 86 HOO, &e.; Grahame’s Fluid Extract of Green Mould, remove, from 
Gold Enamel. Black........-- 2308 BUPOGK oie ta) tas ea ies a 4596 PUCK? ko ote Gu Cede, 2R09 
Gold, Ethereal Solution of. ... 2525, Grahame’s Method of Percola- Green Mountain Salve........ 5345 
Crold) Fish, to keep. ..........- GIRO SQN as is eae nota taaee 4572 | Green Oil... 2... .. oe eee eee. SIRS 
Gold, French Method for Color- Grain Gold .......2...0 00.46. 3194 | Green Pigments. ...2691, 9701, 2710 
TAYE it ola ttre eed eeioatemacd 3197! Grain Measure, Apothecnries. .5956 | Green Salve... ........ 4970, 4973 
Gold, Fulminating ............ 2132 | Grain of Paradise, Tincture of 1021) Green Senling Wax. .......... 2324 
Gold, Grain. ........ gieaus as 3194 Grain Tallow .............---- 532] Green Stain for Glass... 2... 5. ZH] 
Gold, Green. ........200 0200 ee. W04/ Grain Tallow Soap..........-- Od Green Stain for Marble. ......2042 
Gold, Hit v2 cote: pee cages axe 3398 Grain Tin o...........2..00 00. 3316, Green Stuin for Wood. ........ 2R60 
Guild Ile. sau ees 2401 | Grams compared with Apothe- Green, to color Fat. .......... 1260 
Gold Labels on Glass Bottles. .2493 caries’ Weight... ...... 6030 | Green Varnish, ipvasal oes: .2941 
Gold c to clean. ......... 414° Grams compured with Avoir- Green Vitriol ......... - 4146 
Gold Lacquer for Brass, &ce.. 30448'  dupois ............2.0 22.025. 6028 | Gregory's Powder ...... 5211, AN4 
Gold Leaf, to apply....-.....- 3965 1 Grams compared with Cubic Gregory's Pure Muriatic Acid 3884 
Gold Leaf. to burnish ........! BO MOUCR 2. ee eee cece 6027 | Grey Cement... 2.2... 2184, 2194 
Gold Leaf. to mat or deaden. .3567 ; Grams compared with Troy. ..6029 5 Grey Dye for Veneers. ....... QR4 1 
Gold Leaf, to prevent, from Granulation 22.0 .........0.0.-- Grey Dre for Woods. .......- 2836 
NUNCTING 5.205: t hae eden tenes 3973 Granville’s Counter-irritant Lo- Griffin's Tineture for Coughs. .5234 
Gold Leaf. to pulverize. ...25, 2517) tions. 2.2... ee eee 3451, Grimant'’s Motieo ae tion . 5435 
Gold, Liqnid ... 2.2.22... “2518, 3195 Grape Champagne ........... 6417 | Grimault’s Svrup of Horserad- 
Gold Lustre for Pottery ...... W415) Grape Essence, Artifieisl. 22... 1055 ixh . 4CRR, 4689 
Gold, Mosaic ...............-. 6362, Grape Syrup. ..........0...6-- 1414] Grindstones, Artificial . 6207, 6268 
Gold Plating Powder. ........ 3591 Grape Wine ...°...... 22, T34, 749 | Grindstones, how to use. sss... 6271 
Gold Plating Powder, to apply 3592 , Grass, Artificial Manure for ..1827) Gross’ Trestment of Burns... 5516 
Gold, Polishing Powder for. ...3204 Grass, Dried, to stain. -6172, Grosvenor’s Tooth Powder. 1299 
Gold, Shell 2. 0.......0......... 3560 | Grass on Gravel Walks. to ce- | ¢ Grown] G iss, s »initate 0372, 6408 
Gold Size for gilding Woo , &<, sud | Ws. eee LG | Groves © Jorodyne. oo. 00.2. 5208 
BoRr0, | Grass w ms in, io d> Gru iO Jops,'to prevent ... 1856 
Gold, Solder for......0 2.2.0 ...- 3492 | stroy Sally Ra eny iss eed 1876) Gruene’s © lading end Silvering 
Gold, Solution of, for Teh ctre- Grass, 2) @ Tu. Banks with...) se5 OTS ~ eck See bd OD 
Pil ose ete eos eke 726, 6728) Grates, "7 ish for ...... 242] Garicetis, Essenee of 2.000... 4628 
Gold, Solution of, for Gilding Gravel, Pills for the. . a... O24] Guadaeum, Tineture of. 2 4505, 5441 
UGG) 23.2.5. Gendell | 3585 ' Gravel Walks, Cone rete fer. 207 | Gueais HOP CPU Olea so ncees 4676 
Gold) Sprinkle for Hookbinders 3106 Gravel Walks, to destroy Grass Guanidine oo... cc. eee ee 4015 
Gold-Stone, Imitation ...... SES [ie AON cat on en lees dea Mame 6 aa PATO Ghani scien oe a ode te du tes eas 4015 
Crold, PANU 24205. cae eased SSS pare Gravel Wel:s, to destroy Weeds Guano, Artifielal o...0... 1825, 1R2x 
Gold, Fests for, in Solutions. ...4076 fe OTe at Gast Goce o saer act ISTO, 1875) Guano, Liquid ...........2.--- 1e24 
Gold, to clean. ........000..-- ae 2) Gravel Walks, to destroy Worms Ci OlOt. ante otek iang esses 79S 
(rald, to clean, after soldering BOs. - IN pets cue ned Diced need Ik75) Gum Arabic, to keep, from 
(rold, to color ...........-% 3107, &e. Gravel Walks, tomake.. oo... - (B55)  Mouldines.................-. 638] 
Gold, to distinguish, from Lmita- Gravel Walks, to prevent Weeds Crum, Chewing ...c2e.2e.ee5e ss 6317 
TIOHSE, dietie hives coached 14 OW ale ie ale oi pont ied vee eso] Gaum Svrrup..........0 22.0. 1371 
Gold, to reeover, from Gilt Arti- Gravel Walks, to remove Moss Gams. Anti-seorbutic. Dentifrice 
CIOS: oe oe vie eae ee 3730, 3741 FAN: ccs eee ects saeaeaeees 1861 POW 5 deans Bad nde es 1306, 1310 
Gold, to reeover, frum its Solu- Gravers, to temper...........- 32°7] Gums, Sore, Lotion for... 2... 11 
TONN cs 4 cee diene a jeae 3158, 3740 | Graves’ Gout Preventive. ..... 52141 Guins, to preserve the. ........ SEHO 
Gold, to restore the Color of... 320], Grease, Bears 0 .............-. 1277) Gums, Cleerated, Lotion for . 5461 
Gold, to test ......0.0.......... 4380 | Grease for Lubrication... 1541, &e. | Gums, Washes to harden the. . ER 
Gold Tracing on Metal. ....... Bor CGrrease, Preneh Scouring Drops Gaam-Tragaenunth, Test for... 4384 
Gold Wuteh-Hands, to color, {ie kos wes eater 4) Gumming in Fruit Trees,to cure 1873 
MOU coe ke Gas rete ate 3196 Grease, to preserve ....... 036, 6309) Gun, Seuttering, to remedy a. .6209 
Golden-Brawn Hair Dye. ...... 12120 Grease, to remove, from Bourds.395 | Gun-Barrels, to blne.... 200.0200 3203 
Golden Compound .........--. 6304) Grease, to remove, from Carpets 357) Grun- Barrels, to brown. 2.2.2.6! 28 
Gaolden Drops ............6.6-- 5210 | Grease, to remove, from Cloth. 345 | Gun- Barrels, to clean... 2.0.20. 3304 
Golden Rain for Rockets. ..... Peale | Grease, to remove, from Paper. .410) Gun-Barrels, toornament...... ue | 
Golden ‘Tineture ....0.........528 SL | Grease, to remove, from Silk 350.4¢c. | Gun- Barrels, to protect, from 
Golden-Yellow Hair Dye. ..... 1308 | Grease, to remove, from Velvet S51] Sea-air..... 00000020 2k 3305 
Gaondret's| Ammoniacal QOint- 'Grease-Spots, to kill, before Gun-Barrels, Varnish for... 2.2054 
NE sec eee Se Gewaie ne ete ee ¢ CATT PATI caer eh OS oes on int 2778 | Grun-Cottom oo..0.2..02..220-- 2141 
CER tice tea steht ieo eas HAG Grease-Spots, to remove .. 344, &e. | Grun-Cotton Filter o000........ 18 
Cronlometer.......0.....2-6--- Be Grrenay ate to write on ....2006) Gun-Cotton for Collodion. ..... 4713 
Gonorrhea, Injection for 54355, 438 Grebe, toclean.....2.....-22..2- 650) Gun Metal oo... 2... 3348 
AC, F732, &e. Grecian Gilding on Silver. ...3677| Gunpowder... .............0.-. 2140 
Gonorrhiea, Pills for..t....... 4911 Greek Fire ...20.0002.0....... 21295 Gunpowder, Burns from, Treat- 
Gsonorrheea, Remedies for 5731, &e. Green and Crimson, to dye ....285) mentof... 2... eee eee 
Good Samaritan Liniment ....4#538 Green and Pink, to dy Witn somdas 24 Gunter’s Chain. 2.2... ......0.. 5005 
(rood Old Samaritan Liniment 52% Green Aniline Dyes...... 2008, Ke. GuttePereha Cement ... 2247, 2256 
Goose Feathers, to cleanse 659, 6324 Green-Anise Water, to distill. 1071) Guttw-Percha, Cement to unite, 
Gooseberry and Currant Wine. .728, 1073. ie SO UR cok Caters putea es adcers 2250 
Gooseberry Essence... 0.00... 10565 Green Bengal Lights.......... 2072) Gutta-Percha, Cement to unite, 
Gooseberry Wine. ....- 728, 74, 735 Green Cement ......--.----+-- RO: 02 BGO. csc tated ou sae ic Wal 
Croutfe’s Enu de Cologne. ...... 9&1 Green Coloring for Oils. ....... 5384 Gutta-Percha Filling for Teeth Skso 
Gonlard’s Cerato......0 22.22. M76 Green Copying Paper. ........ 1948) Gutta-Percha Moulds, to make.3081 
Goulurd’s Extract. Antidote for5¥or) Green Dye for Cottons 161, &e., 188 Gutta-Percha Monlds, to pre- 
Goulurd’s Eye-water 2.0.2.2... 5X04 Green Dve for Feathers. 2.2... 326 pare, for Electrotyping. ..... 3689 
(roulurd’s Poultice ...........- 5030) Green Dye for Ivory .......... 1980 | | Gutta-Pereha Oil-varnish QERB 
CGroulurd’s Water ............-- 4776 Green Dye for Leather 2.2.2... 6351) Gutta-Percha Solution, clear. .2046 
Gout Paper ...... ....2....-... 237) Green Dve for Parchment J. 1969) Gutta-Pereha, Solvents for... .2047 
Grout, Pills for 5182, 5187, 5196, 5318 Green Dve for Silks ..276, &e@..317) Gutta-Pereha Tissue ........ 6350 
Gont, Poultice for.............5035) Green Dye for Woods ......-.- 2830 Gutta-Pereha, to bleach. 2.2... 1725 
Gout, Preventive against......5214 Green Dye for Wovulens...206, &&., Gutta-Percha, to clean. ....... 6348 
Gout, Wine for ........ wees 0808 226, 318. Gutta-Percha, to dye........-. 6347 


522 GUT—HAR 
Gutta-Percha, White.......... 581 
Gypeum, see PLASTER OF PARIS. 
Haerlem Drops........~ ----- 5842 
Hager’s Vermin Ointment... ... 5395 


Be saa ’s Test for Lead in 
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HAR—HOM 
Harness, to clean ..... ee cecey B74 
Maer to preserve pia etdisea bat 3074 


a 


Harice. to roften, when Hard 367 
Harness, Varnish 2966 


i| Home-Made Wines 


HOM—HYD 


Home-Made Champagne. 730, 6417 
Home-Made Soa 549, 551 
Home-Made Tallow Candles .. 631 


727, 
Homeopathic Cholera Prevent- 
PV OSA cay ee nae eee 5671 


i barumuncta aera anda eames 4402 | Harrogate Water .............4406 Homeopathic Cholera Remedy 5672 
Hair "Black Powder for the. ...1103 , Hartshorn, to purify ........-. 1293 | Homeopathic Mustard Plaster 5056 
Hair, Blonde Powder for the...1104 | Harvey's Snuce............... 1758 | Hones, Lubricators for... 6270, 6272 
Hair, Depilatories forremoving 1219 Hat-Black Dye for Silks ...... 240 | Hones, to face ................ 6274 
Hair, Pomades for Sireuetlen: Hats, Alkali Stiffening for. .... 336 | Honey.............---.--- 1565. &e. 
ing the..c...<.0e4e<qe soe 279, &c. | Hats, Spirit Stiffening for .... 335 | Honey and Almond Paste ....1134 
Hair, Prepared Bran for ie: 1102 | Hats, 00 dy 2. 2.0.5 e cesses 334 | Honey, Aner 1572, 1574, 6416 
Hair, Rose Bandoline for the. .1195 | Hausmann’s Indestructible Ink 2527 Honey, Balsam of. ....... 5231 
Hair, to blenach..............-. 1214; Hay Fever, Treatment of..... 5591 | Honey, Cosmetic Balsam of . . .1121 
Hair, to ge ee a Color of...1215)| Hayes’ Pile Liniment .........5219 Honey, CUNRetcrocii eo eee aes 1573 
Hair, to dry a Lady’s.......-... .1197, Headache, Essence for........ 5220 | Honey of Borax .............. 4695 
Hair Brushes rene Combs, to Headache, Remedies for. 5702, &c. | Honey of Roses............... 4694 
Ste Wie ina ern eee 16} Heading for Beer ............. 876! Honey of Violets .............4696 
wen Cleansing Liquids. ....>..1187| Healing Paper..............-. 5059 | Honey, Test for............... 1576 
Hair-Coloring................. 1216 Healing Salve...:............ 4971 | Honey, to clarify... .1569, &c., 4693 
Hair-Cosmetics, Caution about, 1286 | Health Pilla ............ 5188, 5199 Honey, to purify.......... 1566, &c. 
Hair-Curling Liquids wavs dae LS 1191 | Heart. Palpitation of, to relieve,5766 | Honey Water ................ 1006 
Hair-Darkening Preparations 1183 | Heartburn, Treatment of...... 5690 | Honey Wine .........2...---. 733 
Hair-Dyes.............--- 1198, &c. | Heat, Amount of, for boiling Honey-Soap, Imitation ........ 561 
Hair-Dye, Black ......... 1201, 6401} Syrups.............-...-.-.. 1361 | Honey-Soap, to make ......... 560 
Hair-Dye, Black, to use........ 122 | Heat conducting Power of Build- Honeysuck o Pomade ......... 1263 
Hair-Dye, Blonde ............. i ing Materials ............... 6125 | Hoof, Cracked, Ointment for . .5002 
Hair-Dye, Brown......... 1211, &e. | Heavy Spar.................-. 2697 | Hooks and Eyes, to silver ..... 3608 
Hair-Dye, Caution in applying 1213| Héliotrope, Eau de...........- 1003 | Hooper's Female Pills......... 5382 
Hair-Dye, Flaxen ............. 1906 | Hellebore, American, Fluid Ex- Hope’s Camphor Mixture ..... 5387 
Hair-Dye, Pyrogallic ........-- 100)}. tract Of. 22.505 pecasecacenes 575 | Hope's Cough Mixture ........ 5611 
Hair-Dye, Red ................ 1204 ae hae American, Tincture Hops, Fluid Extract of........ 4594 
Hair. Dye, Walnut ............ LIQ OPS cance ehedas seeds 4496, 4515 | Hops, Tincture of. ............ 4510 
Hair-Dye, Yellow......... 1208, &e. Hellebore, Black, Fluid Extract Horehound, Balsam of . . . 5092, 5367 
Hair-Dve Stains, to remove... 385, Of.........2.0.0..0.20 eevee ee AST | ROM o's dos nee Se eeee oe 2012 
Hair-Gloss .................--- 21196 Hellebore, Black, Tincture of .4506 | Horn, to dye..............-... 2013 
Huir-Oils, Cheap ............-. 1249 | Hemlock, Fluid Extract of ....4578 Horn, to imitate Tortoiseshell 
Hair-Oil, Colorless ............ 1231 | Hemlock Liniment ........... 4959] with...........0000. ee eee 2014 
Hair-Oil for Strengthening the Hemlock, Oil of............... 4752 | Horn, to polish. ............... 2019 
AY esr eattied wins 1250, &e. | Hemlock Poultice ............5034 | Horn, to prepare.............. 2014 
Hair-Oil, French............-. 1244 | Hemlock Salve ..........-. ...4969 | Horn, to silver........2....-. 3628 
Hair.Oil, to color. ...........-. 1232 | Hemlock, Syrup of, Compound .4681 | Horn, to unite.........-. 2015, 2018 
Hair-Oil, to perfume. ..... _....1230 | Hemlock, Tincture of ......... 4489 | Hornet Stings, to cure ........ Q7 
Hair-Restorer........-.--..--. 1217; Hemorrhage, Prepared Cotton Horsemint, Essential Oil of... 1465 
Hair: DOm:: ci.cte ed eede oe 1180] for. ...... 222... .e eee... 5560 | Horserndish, Syrup of...... .. 
Tire VAINIA 6052s eeous ctx. 202 | Hemorrhage, Solution for 4216, 5429 | Horseradish, Syrup of, Todin- 
Hair-Washes...........-. 1177, &c. | Hemorrhage, Treatment 0f 5556, &e. | ized. 0.2... Lee eee eek 4689 
Hair-Wash, Cleansing. ...1187, &e.| Hemp, Tincture of ..........-. 4485 | Horseradish Vinegar. . 1773 
Hair-Wash, Curling.........-. 1191 | Hempseed Oil, Tests for. .1407, 1498 | Horseradish Water, to distill. .1071 
Hair-Wash, Darkening-...1183, &¢e.| Henbane, Fluid Extract of ....4574 ' 073, 
Hair-Wash, Drying...... 1194, 1197 Henbane, OOO waived one ey ened 4752 | Horse Liniment ........ 4296, 5222 
Hair-Wash. Restorative. -1177, 1179} Henbane, Tincture of ........ 4511 | Horses, to banish Fleas from. .1913 
Hair-Wash, Softening. ........ 1186 | Henderson's Lotion for Corns. 5329 | Horses, to keep Flies from... .. 1924 
Hair-Wash, Strengthening ....11e0 | Henry's Aromatic Vinegar. ...108 | Horsley’s Chlorodyne ......... 5205 
Half-Hitch Knot, Double. ..... 6264 | Henry's Magnesia ............ ..5230 | Hortus Siccus, to form a...... 6176 
Hall's Dinner Pills ........... -oOl8L | Herbarium, to form a ......... 6176 | Hot Drops... ..........22-...-. 5179 
Hall's Solution of Strychnia. . ..53854 | Herb Drink for Fevers .,......5136 | Hot Drops for Beer. ........... g91 
Halls, Stone, to clean. .......--. 428) Iferbs, Soup, Extract of ....... 1044 | Hot-Houses, Substitute for Glass 
Hamburg Bitters.......-...... &28 ] Herbs, to extruct Essential Oil lOP sore nA tesa e et oetones 
Hamburg. Tea. 2..4..6ceccdees cdl | POM.) ccs cc eew ices wcetadon’s 46 | House-Painting.... 2745, &¢., 2756 
Hamilton's Tincture of Dog- Herbs, to gather and dry ...... 4240 | House-Painting, Flatting for. .2753 
WOO, oo i5stc Site nae e acted 4553 | Herbs, to preserve, for Perfum- House-Painting, Inside Work 2751 
Hams, Pickle for ........ 1603, 1608 OPV wei yokes ou Le rennia box 1349 | House-Painting, Outside Work .2749 
Hams, to cure..............-.- 1606 | Hermetical Sealing for Bottles 2238 | House-Painting, Preparing for 2746 
Hams, to preserve..........--- 1613) HWeusler’s Red Ink. . 2... 2408 | Honse-Painting, when to do.. 9755 
Hams, to smoke..... 2.2.0.2... 1600 | Hevle’s Horse Embrocation ..5222 Houses, Old, to print. ........ N73 
Handles of Knives, to keep, from Hickory-Nut Flavoring for Li- Hubbelfs Cream Syrup. ......- 1428 
CRICK WR osceh sive jes ea ced 3 6323 QUOTA, <3 oo: Co tens nt eaeeenes 671 | Hubbell’s Extract of € nlisaya. 1706 
Hands, Cacao Pomade for the. .1136 | Higgins’ Stueeo.............-. 220) Hubbell’s Wine of Tron....... 4705 
Hands, Chapped, to cure ......5022 | High Wine ......22......22... 1435! Huckleberry Wine........-..- 728 
Hands, to prevent, from Chap- Tlill’s Balsam of Honey. .......5231 | Hudson's Cold Cream ........ 126 
ping............22..........5822 | Mirzel’s Mode of Preserving | Hufeland's Anti-catarrh Elixir,5447 
Hands, to remove Stains from Batsccs lett s rrr ae 1515: Hufeland’s Aperient Elixir. . . 5446 
WhO Se elvan 387, 2506, 3141 | Hive Svrup ..............--.. 6273! Hufeland’s Diuretie Drops... .5311 
Hard and Soft Soap .......... ° 94) | Hoarseness, Cure for 2... 5617, &e. | Hufeland’s Infant Powder. .... 5450 
Hard Soap, tomake 520, &., 582, &e. | Hoarseners, Syrup for. ....... 5249 Hufeland’s Pectoral Elixir. .... 3445 
Hard Soap, to pulverize ....... 619} Hoarseness, to prevent ........5621) Hufeland’s Zine Cerate........ 5379 
Hard Sok ering egcumtn uta 3488, &e. | Hock SyTUP. .....-.---2- ee eee 1423 | Huile & PAmbre .........-.--. 1240 
Hardwich's Photographie Ton- | Hodgen’s Stomach-Pump.. 17) Huile ala Vanille............. 1239 
Mf BW 2.532% cus a sad ohed 3184! Hotfinann’s Aniline Purple... .- 2608 | Huile d’ Ambergris. ........--- 1240 
Hare's Colorless Photograph Hoffinann’s Anodyne.......... 4749 Tuile Musquée .......-....... 1236 
WAPUIBIL Gale haces decease 2932) Hoffmann’s Life Balsam.......5112> Huile Rails Ue diceiaddatemee oe 1237 
Hare's Pyrophorus ..........-. 4342 | Hogg'’s Pepsine Pills. ......... S460. Huiles, French. .........-.-.-- 1244 
Harland's Gounurrh@a Reme- Hog's Tan see LARD, Hungarian Liniment..... 4867, 5A73 
dieg...................-0081, 5732 | Hogs, Live, Weight of Pork in 6190) Hunyurian Pomnade..........- 1287 
Hrarmaline.............------- 4000} Hogs, to drive Fleas from .... 1913) Hunter's Bongie ........2...-- 6370 
PAMUING cee be or Secs 4009 | Holland, Weights and Measures Hunter's Red Drop .........-- 5411 
Harness, Blaeking for ....308], &c. ONG Sm Sh5) le a Stearate ttletas 6090) Husson, Ean Meédicinale de. ..5208 
Harness Blucking, to apply .. BUR} Holland Linen, Sizing fur. 6328 Hyacinth Roots, to preserve .. 1888 
Harness, Cement for Joining ..2245 Holloway’s Ointment. 2.2.2... 03 S308 Hyacinths, to raise, in Winter 1240 
Harness, Jet for .........2..-. 3079 | Holloway's Pills... 00 ......2.. 8 4369 Hydrangea C suai to man. 
Harncsa, Polish for............ 3075 | Homberg’s Py ‘Tuphorus.......- A340 BOs nck wee alsesicie ne wate ex 1842 


HYD—IND 
Hydrangea Flowers, to make, 
Blue Oe ee ee Ee 1842 | 
Hvrdrate of Alumina.......... 4257 
Hydrate of Chloral..........-- 4276 


Hydrate of Chloral, Syrup of. .4679 
Hydrate of Chloral, to adminis- 
ter 


Hydrate of Chloral, to purify. .4278 
Hydrate of Lime. ............. 3004 
Hydrate of Phenyle...........3916 
Hydrate of Potassa. ..... 3976, 4192 
Hydrate of Soda. ...........-- 3979 
Hydraulic Cement............ 2174 
Hydriodates .........--.. 3970, 4326 
Hydriodate of Quinine ........ 4264 
Hydriodate Solution for Photo- 
praphy ............-.-220--5- 3183 
Tiydriodie Acid. ...........-.- 3970 


Hydriodic Acid, Dilute. ....... 3072 
Hyrdriodic Acid, to obtain. ...3971 
Hydrobromates, see BROMIDEs. 
Hydrobromic Acid 4261 
Hydrochlorates, see MURIATES, 
Hydrochloric Acid, see MCRI- 
ATIC ACID. 
Hydrocyanates 
Hydrocyanie Acid, see Pressic 
ACID. 


ee 


Hydroferrideyanie Acid... ...3954 
Hydroferrocyanie Acid....... 3006 
Hydrotlnorutes ...0....0...222.. 3.160 
Hydrotlnoric Acid............ 3Ki0 
Hydrogen os. one cece ees 4041 
Hydrogen, Carburetted....... 4048 


Hydrogen, Phosphuretted 4055 
Hydrogen, Sulphuretted. 3870, 4052 


«se oe 


Hydrogen, Tests for.......... 4047 
Hydrogen, to obtain. ..... 4042, &c. 
Hydrographic Paper. .......-. 1976 


Hydrometers, Standard. ...53, &e. 
Hydrometers, see AREOMETELB. 
Hydrophobia, Cures for. .5920, &e. 
Hydrophobia, to prevent...... SUR 
Hydrophobia, Treatment of. ..5019 
Hydrosulphate of Ammonin. . . 1203 
Hydrosulphides. See Hypro- 
Scien res. 
Hydrosulphuret of Ammonia. .1203 
Hiydrosulphuret of Ammonia, 


Solution of. ............00... 4203 
Hydrosulphuret of Ammonium4 228 
Hydrosulphurie Acid........ 3X70 
Hydruehloric Ether. ........-- 42%) 


Hydrochlorite of Lime... ... 2.4245 
Hypochlorite of Soda Solution 472s 
Hypochondriasis, Treatment of 5577 
Hypunitrie Acid 


!India-Rubber Glue 


PS) 


BET | 


IND—INK 


ee) 


India- Rubber Oil Varnish 23886, &e. , 


India-Rubber Over-shoes, to 
mend 2958, 6374 
India-Rubber, Solvents for. ...2047 
India-Rubber Spirit-varnish .. 2049 
OOH), 
India-Rubber, to dissolve 2248 
India-Rubber, to join, to Wood 
or Metal 
India-Rubber Tubing, to ren- 


ee? 


ce ewww 


rd 


der, Gas-tight..........--... 4033 
Indian Cathartie Pills........ 5308 
Indian Curry Powder......... 1760 
Indian Dysentery Cure........ 5676 
Tndian or Chinese Ink........ 2515 
Indian Ink Sketches, to pro- 

TCs cece ish sales ie ae 6363 


Indian Liniment ............. 5228 
Indian Pickle ................ 1805 
Indian Red .................-. 2718 
Indian Remedy for Rheumatism5336 | 
Indian Turnip Poultice....... 5028 
Indian Vegetable Pills........ 51R6 
Indian White Fire. ........... 2104 
Tndigo- Blue Dye for Yarn...... 130 
Indigo Extract................ 99 


Indigo, Solution of............ 4791 


Indigo, Solvents for...... _ 3858 


Indigo, Sulphate of. ....... OR, 4791 
Inexhaustible Smelling Salts. .1093 
Inextinguishable Match. ...... 2061 
Infant Powder. ...............5450 
Infant Preservative. ..........5352 
Infants, Diarrhoea in, to cure. 5661 


66, 
Infection, to prevent. ...1707, 1708 
Inflamed Parts, Lotion for... .4823 
Inflammation of the Ear, Rem- 

Ody: TOR cc a.cr sk pobcecte esos 3813 
Inflammation of the Throat, see 


GARGLES, 
Influenza, Mixture for........ HIB 
TCS ee. 5 5et5 2 e taten coats 37 
Infusions, to prepare.........-. 38 
Infusion, Diuretic. ............5248 
Infusion of Bark. ............. 3128 
Infusion of Calumba........-.- 9121 
Infusion of Rosesg............- 4735 
Infusion, Tonie ...........2...5120 
Infusion, to perfume Oils by... 1228 
Infusion, to perfume Pomades 

Dio tie ce Robbe ea eat 1262 


Infusion to produce Sweating. 5108 

Ingall’s Fodoform Ointment... 490 

Inhalation of Cubebs and Cor. 
bolie Acid 


Hyponitrous Acid Disinfeetant 1697 | Inhalation of Tar.............° 313 


Hy pophosphites, Compound Sy- 
rup of 4643, &c. 
Hypophosphite of Iron 


a ee e ) 


Hypophesphoric Acid. .......- SU 
Hyposulphite of Lime......-.. 424 
Hy posulphite of Soda ......... 4211 
Hyssop Water, to distill, 1071, LU73 
Tee, Cainphor s...4.c5.0 cieaies fe on 1132 
Tce, to keep, in Summer......- 1691 
Igneous Fusion..............- 19 
TU ettitibit. 65. 14 osoaeuerdascouse OOOU 
Imitations, seo ARTICLE IMITATED. 
Inperial Peach Brandy. ....... TRG 
Imperial Pop ..............-.- 
Imperial Weights and Mea- 

BUNOSS eos Soe asthe eres 6031, &ce. 
Implements for Gilding on 

DUOC russe yee wilale 6 boeeate DIT 

Incense. ...........-26.--. LH6, Ke, 


Inches Com pared with Metres. 5077 

Inches, Decimal Equivalents of 5079 

Incontinenee of Urine, to cure 5743 | 

Incrustations, see BoILER IN- 
CRUSTATIONS, 

Inlelible Inks Qe, &e. 

Tndelible Ink Stains, to remove. 129 
BRD, 6340. 

Tndehble Marking Ink... 2508, &e.: 


Injection for Gonorrhea 5435, 5438 
4ABY, 


4642 | Injection, to salt Meat by... .1004 


Ink 24600, &e, 6406 
Ink, Aniline............. Q497, 2511 
Ink Blots, to remove... .2507, 6393 
Ink, Colored, see COLOR desired. 


Pr es 


TK SOOPVIN GE 54.46 ees is enk 2520 
Wik, Drawin Gs vs gecdsspeees 2531 
Ink Eraser, Improved........ C303 
Ink for Hand-stamps ......... 2032 
Ink for Marking Packages. ...2521 
Ink for Tombstones .......... 2516 
Ink for Writing on Silver... .2525 
Ink for Writing on Tin....... 6365 
Ink for Writing on Zine...... 2723 


Ink, Indelible Marking. .2489, 2509 
AC,, 2532. 
Ink, Indelible, to remove Stains 


of. 0... 22. ee KD, 6340 
Ink, Indestruetible ....... ont, Ke, 
Ink, Lithographic............. QOAT 
Ink, Permanence of........... 2475 
Ink Powder. ................. 2474 
Tnk, Printers’. ccc ein cece ees 25433 
Ink, Printers’, to remove. ..... 404 
Ink, Stenciling ............... 6366 
Ink, Sympathetic. .......2533, &e. 


Ink, to keep, from thiekeninr. 2476 


Tndelible Printing Ink......-. 246 Ink, to prevent, from moulding 24C2 
Indelible Writing Fluid. ..... 4e0 Ink, to remove, from Books... 412 
Indestrnetible Inks. ..... 2526, &e. Ink, Writing. ............ S461, &e. 
India Japanning ........ 3638, &e. Tnk-Rollers, Composition for. 2541 
India Nut-oil, Test for........ 1497) Ink-Rollers, to clean... . 22542, 6337 


India-Rubber, Cement to join 2255 | 


Ink-Stainsg on J loors, to remoye 392 


INK—IRO 


533 


2293 'Ink-Stains on Linen, &c., to re- 


move 370, 379, 384 
Ink-Stains on Mahogany, to re- 


a a i . ° 


a 


i es 


move 402, 515 
Ink-Stains on Silver. to remove . 3236 
Inlaid Brass, to polish 2982 
inser Eton on Old Coins, to 

develop 2 
Tnsect Bites and Stings. to cure 5927 
Insects on Plants, to destroy . .1845 
Insecta, Soap to destroy....... 5a) 
Insects, to destroy....... 1900, 1908 
Insects, to mount, for the Mi- 

croscope 
Insects, to preserve........... 
Intermittent Fever, Remeay .15756 


Ce ay 


Invisible-Green Dye .or Wo0o.- 
CNR sae Gccs owe be teme ster ox 227 
TOGRtCR oc 3s eats oan wow ceascns 3968 
Todiec Acid. ...........-. 3068, 3969 
Todides. ..............0... 3970, 4326 
Todide cf Ammonium ......... 4208 
Jodide of Cadmium ........... 42f2 
Todide of Iron... .....2........ 4161 
Todide of Iron, Liquor of... ... 4708 


Iodide of Iron Pills... 2.24915, 4939 


Todide of Lead. ............... 4103 
‘ Iodide of Lead Ointment... ... 499] 
Iodide of Potassium. .......... 4203 
Iodide of Potassium, Glycerin- 
ated. ........0...222........ 018 
ade of Potassium, Lotion of. 1143 
144, 


Iodide of Potassium, Glycero- 
Pomado of. ....2.......2...- 5373 

Todide of Potassinm, Solution of 4779 

Iodide of Potassium, Syrup of, 


Witlt THON sees ge cewstscrs ches 4663 
Todide of Sodium............- 4216 
Iodide of Sulphur Ointment... 4950 
LOUIN@ Sconces Coen nels 4326, 4327 
Todine, Caustic .........00.... OTT 
Iodine, Glycerinated.......... 5O15 
Todine Green Aniline Dye. .. .2600 
Todine Lotion .........00..... 4x51 
Iodine Lotion, Glycerinated..1144 
Iodine Lotion, for the Skin. ..1143 
Todine Ointment, Compound. .4942 
Todine Puint.........0.0.22. WIT 
Todine, Solution of........... 5421 
Todine, Tests for.....0.2.002.. 43v9 
Iodine, Tineture of........... 449] 
Todine, Tincture of, Compo: 1 4570 
Iodite, to dissolve, in Cod-liver 

OU, ae ote eth noo ok 4328 
Todine, to prevent, from Staining“078 
Todine-Stains, to remove...... 371 


Todized Paper for Photography 3171 

Jodoform uimcit 

Todurets, see IODIDES. 

Toduretted Gaseous Water 4477,4478 

Ipecacuanha, Fluid Extract of 4575 
4599. 


~~ 


TIpecacuanha, Syrup of... .... 4651 
Ipecacuanha, Syrup of, Com- 

WU pte wen aa ate dilate ee 4682 
Trideacent POPOR: eeiucnes wens 1031 
Trish Whiskey, Imitation. .... 690 
POM cg sees Suns sa eavek ea’ 325 
Tron, Acctato of...........0.. 4159 
Iron, Ammonio-citrate of... .. 4162 
Iron, Ammonio-pyruphosphate 

OMe ais Cohn aoe titted 4737 
Tron Bath-tubs, to paint......6219 
Tron Beams, Weirht of....... 6145 
Iron, Boiler, Weight of....... 6142 
Tron, Brown Tint for........ 3262 


Iron, Carbonate of, Saccharine 4163 


Tron, Carburet of.....2....... 4164 
Tron, Cast, to bronze. .... 3201, 3791 
Tron, Cast, to scour...........3271 
Tron, Cast, to solder. .....0.2.. 3015 


Tron, Cements for........ 2216, &e. 
Tron, Cement tojoin Leather to 2259 
Tron, Cement to join Stone to. 2211 
rigid Ei parish cle A 
Tron, Chlorides of...117, 4165, 4166 
Tron, Citrate of............... 4160 
Tron, Composition for Welding 3523 
Iron, Ferridevanide of........ 4169 
Iron, Ferrocyanide of......... 4167 


OSL rro—ivo IVO—KAL KEA—LAC 
Iron Filings.................. 3265 ' Ivory, Marking Fluid for..... 2001 | Keating's Congh Lozenges. . ..5346 
Iron, Flux for Soldering 3477, 3531 Iyorv-Size . 0.2.0.0 ..2.. 2002. WO9d Keene's Marble Cement. ...... oPru.g 
Jron, Flux for Welding. ...... 3531 Ivory, to blench. 2.2.22... 19907, &e. Keller's Armenian Cement. ...2113 
Tron, Hypophosphite of. 2.2... 4642 Ivory, to clean... 2.000. 0.0220- 2007) Keller's Bronze .............-. 3348 
Tron, Todide of .......0..2.2-. 41ot Ivory, to dye, see CoLrorto be dyed, Kelp. ........-- rere 4208, 420! 
Tron, Lacquer for..........-- woo Ivory, todyve, when suftened 105 Kermes Mineral ......-...-.-- SAGT 
Tron Liquor ........0..2...0-. His Dorset ged soy oes aias noe a: 2005 Kerosene, Cause of Explosion 
Tron Lustre for Pottery. ...... 2416 Ivory, to polish .............. SNS SOR sisi ctitite! ihe tote awe ata erage 1h 
Tron, Mixture of, Aromatic. ...4712) Ivory, to silver..............-. 2006 Kerosene, Fire Test. ........-. 1527 
Tron, Mixture of, Compound =. .5248) Tvory, to whiten, when Yellow 1998 Kerosene, to clarify ........... 1528 
Tron-Mould, toremove.... 375, &e., Ivory Veneers, to glue on. .... 207. Kerosene, to decolorize........ 1529 
Jron-Mould, te remove, from | Ivy, Poisun, Remedies for... .. 5930 | Kerosene, to keep. .....-...--. 6216 
Marbl@scebete te wdeheers eee: 4M | Kerosene, to test............-- 1531 
Iron, Murintesof.............. 4165 Jackson's Cure for Rheuma- _ Kerosene Lamps, see LAMrs. 
Tron, Nitrates of. .... TWIG, Aer ta onc bade kets ease 38; Kerosene Vessels, to clean... .1537 
Iron Ores, Percentage of Lronin3259 | Jackson's Neuralgia Remedy. .5547 | Ketchups, see CaTsvrs. 
Tron, Oxalate of. ............-. 4138) Jackson's Pectoral Svrup...... 5205 | Kettles, Old Copper, to tin. ... 3046 
Tron, Oxides of...... 4151, 4153, &e. | Jacobson's Red Aniline Dyes. .2612 | Kettles, to prevent Crust in. .63¢2 
Tron, Phosphate of............ 4631 | Jalap and Senna, Fluid Extract Keyer's Process for Purifying 
Tron Pills, Compound. ........ TOG Of wamadeniadus te Melee y AGG OM ose oda een teeeeete ees 1511 
Tron Plates, Weight of....... 6140, Jalap, Fluid Extract of. .....-. 4575 | Kid Boots, to clean. ........... 454 
Tron, Polished, to case-harden 3300 | Jalap, Tincture of. ............ 4559 | Kid Gloves, to clean.... 2.2... 439 
Tron: PVT iee oloy cc ca see ails crete 4148) Jamaica Ginger, Essence of. ..4620) Kid Gloves, to protect, from 
Tron, Pyrephosphate of. 2.2... .. 4737, Jamaican Rum, Imitation ...... 72! Perspiration..............-. 6243 
Tron Quinia and Strychnia, Sy- ‘James’ OU of Gliadness. 2.2... . 5344: Kid Gloves, to remove Stains 
PUD 0, pov aauataaiaseledeeniose 4648 | Jupan Black Varnish for T.ea- lj ATOM s. Ge Sooke a viohweneads oes 438 
Tron Railings, to preserve. ...3270 1) CD ce a Oe eae G8, 2969; Kid Gloves, Old, to clean Silke 
Jron Sand for Fireworks. ..... 2105 Japan Blucking for Boots. ....9098 with... 2.2.20. eee eee 456 
Tron, Sheet, Weight of. 22... .. 6141. Japan, Chinese, Ground for... .3039 ) Kidneys, Diseased, to cure... 5742 


Iron, Solder for......... 


on 


Tron, Sulphate of. ..........--. 4146 , Japan, Chinese, to trace Designs 
Tron, Sulphurets of. 22... WH ATS. ONicce so ie cate Gow eure 2. 3041 
Tron, Tannate of............-- 4170; Japan Drver ...............-- 2741 
Tron, Test for Galvanized. .... 3758 , Japan, to color, Blue .......... 3027 
Tron, Test for, in Solutions. ...4100 | Japan, to color, Brown. ....... 3036 
Tron, to case-harden...... 3207, &e. | Japan, to color, Green 22.2.2... 3030 
Tron, to clean. ..........2----. 272 | Japan, to color, Orange ....... 3031 
Tron, to cout, with Copper 3635, &c. | Japan, to color, Pink. ........ 30353 
Ree Japun, to color, Purple....... 3034 
Ton, to coat, with Silver. 3608, 3610 | Japan, to color, Red 2.2.2.2... 30L8 
STIS. Japan, to color, Violet 22... .. 3035 
Tron, to coat, with Tin... 3628, &e. | Japan, te color, White ...2.... 3032 
fron, to cout, with Zine. .3649, 3757 ; Japan, to color, Yellow ......- 3020 
Tron, to color... 2.222... 3LRR, 3313] Japan, to, Faney Articles... .. 3043 
Iron, to convert, into Stee] 3274, 4277 | Japan, togild 9002... 00220 e. 3O7R 
Tron, to distinguish, from Steel. 3d200 | Japan, to, Old Ten-trays.. 2... 3037 
fron, to electro-yild on... 22... 731) Japan, to, Work Boxes. 2.2... 3043 
Iron, to clectroplate on........ 3711, Japan Varnish 2.2... 2... Br, €e. 
Iron, to galwanize..........--. 3649) Japan Varnish, to color. .3026, &e. 
Tron, to heep, bright. .......-. 2O7 | Jupanese Cement ....0....... 2159 
Iron, to: prepare, for Coating Japanese Firework Mixtures. .2127 
With: Copper. coccancetocares 796 | Japanese Ink ...........2.226. M73 
Tron, to prepare, for Tinning. .3641 | Jupanese Matches ...........- 2126 


Iron, to prevent, from Rusting ‘ 


Iron, to remove Rust from... .3266 
Iron, to nolder .........-. 3185, 3510 
Iron, to tin, fur Soldering. .... 3514 
TGs FO WO 2 eek wacstece cue ees 33 
Iron, Varnish for........2.... O05 
Tron Vessels, to tine... 2.22... 3O3R 
Tron, Wine of. ......0......... 4705 
Iron, Wine of, Aromatic. ..... 4708 
Tron, Wine of. Bitter. 2.4704, 4707 


TIron-Ware, White Enamel] for. 2403 


Iron-Work, Black Varnish for 2000 
Iron-Work, Paint for......... O7OR 
Iron-Work, Priming for....... QTAT 


Iron, Wroueht, Weight of....6144 
Ironing Clothes, Directions for 503 
Irritating Plaster WL 
Irritation, Cazenave's Lotion to 


QUAY: cases oe teds 1153, 1158, &e. 
Tsinglass Glue..... 2... alt aN Gamereelsy cl 
Isinglass for fining Wines.... 716 
Tsinglass, to fine Wines with 743 
Issue Ointment ...0...0..22.20, oNe4 
Italian Method of Bleaching 

WS Sieh aes crease 15k] 
Ttalian Tamara .......-..-.... el 
Jtulian Varnish. ............. DSO} 
Itech, Baker's, Remedy for. . 22.544 
Tteh, Benzine for the.......... He Pol 
Itch, Cure for the... 20.2.2... o1k0 
Itech, Prairie, Remedy for. 2... 5479 
Itech, Ointment for the... 4004, 4999 


OLS, O43, HBQ2, 
Ttch, Seven Yeurs, Remedy for 5479 
Ivory, Artificial 


TPeory ‘Riek. 6. cele erie sat 2719 
Ivory, Cement f0ts.n..12scces ede 
Ivory, Etching on............ PO 
Ivory, Flexible ......... eusserk Jd 
ms 


a) 


Japanese Wax, to detect Bees'’- 

WEEK: WN sis ot ces e ease as wea 1583 
Japanned Waiters, to clean .. 408 
Japanning BO1R, Ke, 
Japanning, India or Chinese. 3038 
sr ean to prepare Metal 


UR eeetaeane sy leciets Se os 3019 
ee ne to prepare Wood 

ON eins od See co's Se Bade 6 date we MOO 
Jarave Spanish ............... 3331 


Jargonelle Peur, Essential Oil 


OB ues iio al ame kes 1470, 4302 
Jasmin, Esprit Odorant de... .1004 
Jasmin Pomade............... 1263 
Javelle Water. ......... 4787, O414 


Jean Boots, White, to clean 2. 453 
Jesuits’ Drops... 2.2.2... .5001, 5338 
Jet-Black Dye for Cottons |... 139 
Jet-Blacking for Boots... .JO79, 3089 


Jet-Blacking for Harness... 2.079 
Jewelers’ Cement........ Sa 
Jewelers’ Rouge ............-. 4154 
Jockey Club Bouquet. 2.2.22... 1004 


Joint Closers or Caps, Water- 

POO de teG aenenede mens 
Jonquil Pomade .............. 1263 
Joseam's Copahine-Mere .....- 
Journals of Machinery, Alloy 


orden d 


LLL) ON eee ne OE OER A eC 3430 
Jnices, Vegetable, to obtain... 45 
DIA VOUT Gin. vas cured: 6064 
Juniper, Compound Spirit of. ..5151 
Juniper, Essential Oilof.. 22... 1465 
Juniper-Berry, Oil of 22.002... 4752 


Juniper- Berry Water. ...1071, 1073 


D557 . 


Kindlerrs, Fire, to make. .6205, 6402 


King’s Cordial ............--- SUT 
King’s Tooth Paste ........... 1322 
King’s Yellow .........-. 2. 4356 
Kino, Tineture of........ 4512, 4556 
Kino, Tincture of, Com pound, . 452 
4507. 
Kirchoffs Vermilion .......... 2681 
Kirkland's Neutral Cerate..... HS ¥ 
Kirkland’s Tooth Lotion ...... 1332 
Kirschenwasser ...0....00..... 78 


Kissingen Water, Aerated. ...444 
Kitchen Garden Receipts 1419, &e. 


Kitchener's Essence of Soup- 


{ 


herbs ......... Lean 
Kitchener's Pcristaltic Persua- 

der 5173 
Kitchener's Sauce Superlative 1756 


eeoenee 


Kitridye’s Salve .....0 60.2... 5372 
Knife- Handles, to keep, from 
CPrae@WIN 254 Sos s5: 40% 5 odes. 62323 
Knives und Forks, to clean.... 421 
Knives and Forks, to keep, ip 
OWE Sood. 2 doth, Sed Oeeioes 422 
Knives, to fasten the Handles 
OND oases at 25 ase doe tl Sea eeyee ey: wool 
Knives, toremove Stains from 6322 
Knots, various, to tie... 2.2... ieeo 


Knots, to kill, before Painting 2777 


Knots for tying down Corks... 930 
Knots for tying Parcels. ..... (266 
Knot, Binding ..2.0........2.. 6263 
Knot, Bowline ...............2. G65 
Knot, Half, or Clove-hitch .... 6264 


Knot, Reef...... 2.02... 2....... 62 
Knot, Sheet Bend, orWeayer's 6261 


Kreatine ............. peels: 4013 
> Kreatinino ................-.. 4013 
Krieder's Ague Pills.......... 5581 
Kummel, Doppel.........- 769, GIO2 
Kurten’s Soda Lye...... 2.2... okY 


5360 : 


Kustitien's Meta) for Tinning 3453 
Kyanize Wood or Cordage, to 18) 


Labarraque’s = Disinfecting 

IM fais ki tains oie biae ee wae 47FR 
Labarruque’s Solution. 2.22... 47r& 
Labels, Enamels for .......... 2401 
Labels, for Damp Sitnations.. 6326 
Labels, Tudestructible Ink for 2526 


Labels, Muciloge for. ... 2299, 2301 
Labels, Zine, Ink for... .. wa 2, 224 
Labor-Saving Soup. oo... ec... 616 
Lac Searlet ve for Woolens.. 2C0 
Lae, to bleneh. wo 2... eee eee ee. 1723 
Lae Water-varnish ...........- ou40 
~Laee, Point, to wash.......... 478 


Kildsomine. 00.2... 0... Aves Q2I93 : 
Kalsomine, te prepare 2.00... 2754 
Aulsominping....... Wutataauiatls feces 


Lace, Silver or Gold, to clean. . 
Lace, Thread, to clean 403 
Laee, to clear-starch 50? 
Lace-Veils, Black, te wash.... 466 
Lace-Veilx, White, to clean... 47! 
Lace, White Silk, to wash.... 472 


414 


ee ee ed 


2795 ; Lacquers and Lucquering . 3045, &o. 


Lacquer, Black, for Bross 
Lacquer, to give any ‘Tint to. .du63 
Puctates. ooo... ee BUS 


Lactate of Iron, Syrup ef. .... 4601 Lead, to extract Silver from) ..3210 , Lettuce-Beds, to. protect, from 
Lactic Acid ........0.........50958 Lead, to separate Mismuth from 3od6 | DUM: wacR a cicg outer chouelowa Ra 
Lactic Acid, to obtain ......-. 3050, Lead, to separate, from Copper 3242. Leucorrhaa, Remedies for 5725, &e 
Lactucuriuin, Syrup of.....-.- 4G Lead, White. ............-.--. 2003) Level Sand, to drain 2. 2.2... 180] 
Ladies’ Summer Suits, towash.6412, Lead, White, to test.....- 2604, &e. | Liard for Lubrication. .. 2.2... 1543 
Lahache's Syrop of Todide of Lead Colie, to cure ......... 003 Libavius’ Fuming Liquor. .... 4124 
Potassium and Tron.......-.- 4663! Lead Ores, Flux for Reducing 3464 | Lice, Body, to destroy... 2.2... 1920. 
Lait Virginal.........-....... 1133 ; Lead Ores, to test the Richness Lice in Children’s Heads, to de- 
Lakes used for Pigments. .2683, &-. OL Sa ghia partial giclasd net ee 3250, BL56 BUOY esc cic tiw rece hace a teas 1919 
Lamp, Self-igniting .........-. 6380 ) Lead Pipes, Flux for Soldering3531 | Lice, to clear Canary Birds of. 192) 
Lampblack .................-. 27174 Lead Poisons, Antidotes for. ..5008 | Lice, to clear Poultry of. ...... 1{h2 
Lamp-Chimneys,to prevent, from Lead Test Paper. ...........- 4416 | Liebig’s Extract of Meat. ..... 1609 
Crickilg = sce.certed cece. (3.3 | Lead Tree, to make a......... 3257 | Liebig’s Flux ................- 3467 
Lamps, Kerosene, Cement f..r,.°760 | Lead Water Pipes, to protect. .6224 | Liebig’s Non-poisonous Oil of 
Lamps, Kerosene, to cement Leaf Gilding ................. a79 Almonds. so3 yee es os ees 1512 
Sockets on. ........2.2. 0.66. 1536 | Leake’s Pill of ‘ealth........ 5189 | Liebig’s Silvering on Glass... .3619 
Lamps, Kerosene, to clean. ...1523 | Leaky Skylights, to stop....-. 6235 | Liefchild’s Patent Blue........ Q617 
Lamps, Kerosene, to keep, from | Lew's Sulution for cleaning Pho- Lifo Balsam, Hoffinann’s...... 5112 
getting Greasy...........--- 1535! tographic Glasses. ........- 3160 | Life-Root, Fluid Extract of... .4602 
Lamps, Kerosene, to manage. .1534 Leather, Blacking f >... .9086, &e. | Light, Statisties of............ 6122 
Lamps, to purify Vegetable | Leather, Cement for..... 2245, 2206 | Lights, Colored .. 2.2.2... 2112, &e. 
Oils 10T isis cons oh eee es 1494} Leather, Cement to join, to Gut- Lightning Ink Eraser......... 639° 
Langon’s Paste for Artificial ta POrehthcnieg ot cane t see sens 2254 | Lilue Dye for Cottons... ~~. 169, 175 
GOING esac cates Siac 2426 | Leather, Compressed. ......... 6376 | Lilue Dye for Feathers. ....... 327 
Land, Level, to drain.......-.. 1801 | Leather, Dubbing for. ......... 3078 | Lilac Dye for Silks...... Suialna 262 
Land Measure, Government. . 5984 | Leather, Glycerine Composition Lilac Dye for Woolens........ 212 
Langlois’ Process for Carmine. 2677 QE ores aie le bat Gee cee ee oe 3073 | Lilne Fire. .............. 2085, &e. 
Lapis Divinus......... fniaste gate 5200, Leather, Invisible Patehes on.2256) Lilies, White, Oil of. ........-.- 4752 
Lapis Lazuli, Imitation ....... 2440) Leather, Japan Black Varnish Lily of the Valley Bouquet, Im- 
Lapis Miraculosus ............ DON |. MOP arts 2 Ot ob pate t ahoins 2068, ZOGN |! TtAOM ves ste den scene eke } 
A OF | Aber arene retin a mean eee 925, 1518 | Leather, Morocco, to tan...... GIS | itn@ v.55. 0 Us ee cecnaeeeewares 3093 
Lard, Benzoated...........--- 1621) | Leather, Patent, Polish for... .3072 | Lime, Aectate of. ..........-.-. 4244 
Lard, to blench. 2.20.2... 1522, &e. | Leather, Preservation of. .3065, &e. | Lime, Chloride of............. 4245 
Lard, to detect Water in. .....1520) Leather, Russia, to tan... 2... 644) Lime, Chlorinated ..........-. 4245 
Lard, to purify. .....2-.02....- 253) Leather, to cement Metal to. ..2230]) Lime, Hydrate of............- 3004 
Lard, to trv ont..... 2.2.2. 119 | Leather, to clean ...........-. 3076 | Lime, Hypochlorite of. ....... 4245 
Lard Cundles, to make. ....... 636 | Leather, to dye .......... 6350, &e. | Lime, Hyposulphito of........ 4248 
Lard Oil, to deteet, in Poppy Leather, to fasten, on Rollers. .2058 | Lime, Milk of. ..............-- 1520 
Oileceee hock weabag pasties 1498 | Leather, to join, to Steel, &e.. 2250) Lime, Muriato of... .....0..... 4246 
Lard Ointment...........2.... 4037 | Leather, to make, Waterproof 3°69 | Lime, Nitrate of. ............. 223 
Lardner’s Prepared Charcoal. .1204 | Leather, to paste, on Wood. ..2276) Lime, Oxymuriate of... 2.0.2... 42455 
Lardner’s Tooth Powder...... 1204] Leather, to remove Oil from. ..3077 | Lime, Shell oo. .....0.......2.. 3094 
Larkin’s Bronzing Fluids. ..... 3217 | Leather, to remove Oil-sti ins Lime, Tests for.......2.000.. BO05 
Lartigue’s Gout Pills......02..519G] from... oo... ee eee 309] Lime, to obtain. ......0...0... S04 
Last, English Measure ........ H41 | Leather, to restore Softne:s to 9007) Lime Water............ 103, 4700 
Lasteyrie’s Lithographic Cruy- Leather, to restore the Lustre Lime-juice, Glreerinated... 2. 5458 
Os. Sede es coke sat ee 1958 Ole tetera yecme ee} 3066, 3068) Linden-Flower Water. .. 016717, 1073 
Laudanum ......-.. 4529, 4370, Ace | Leather, to silver. ............ 36201 Lineal Meusure .....00.0000.. ANTS 
Laughing Gas. 22.0.2... 3872, 4060 | Leather Belting, Adhesive for 6232 | Lineal Measure compared with 
Laughing Gas, Test for Pure. .4062 | Leather Book-covers, Marble Metrieal. o.oo... 22... 5976, 577 
Laughing Gus, to prepure..... 4061 TOM nae, oeenudeaetlentrreeer 3107 | Lineal Measure, Old Freneh. . C05) 
Laurenee’s ILemorrhage Solu- Leaves, Skeleton, to bleuch 6169,6171 | Linen, Wolland, Sizing for. 2... 6328 
HON 226k tebncaie soles 429 | Leaves, Skeleton, to prepare. .616¢|) Linen, Seorehed, to restore... 504 
Laurence's Styptic Solution ...5430 | 6170. Linen, to bleach .......2...... 206 
Laurent’s Antiseptic Soup. .... 1671 | Le Blond's Varnish.......... M26] Linen, to detect Cotten in... .. 4401 
Lavender Dye for Cottons. .... 174 | Ledoven’s Disinfecting Solution) 703 | Linen, to deteet in Mixed Fab- 
Lavender Dye for Silks........ 200 | Leeches, to stop Bleeding from 5557 GC Ghs at Oo Race Ravn ae cae 206 
Lavender, Exsence of. ......... O73 SOOT, Linen, to make Starch fer... .. 40T 
Lavender, Essential Oi of. .... 1465 | Lee’s Antibilious Pills. ........5175] Linen, to prepare for Embroi- 
Lavender, Essential Oil of, Test Lemery's Lute for Stills or Re- CEN chine Bite ieee eed G§229 
FOP oe oe a een ba oman 1482 LOPS las he tea ias ee ewes 2265 | Linen, to remove Fruit-stains 
Lavender, Oil of .............- 1227 | Leghorn Dye for Cottons... ... 1x fFOM. se etd Fe stares ling etO 
Lavender Pomade .........--- 1262 | Le Grow Tteh Ointment. 22... 3322) Linen, toremove Ink-stains from 384 
Lavender Water &89, &e., 1071, 1073 | Lemon Beer. .......0...-2...-- SOO) Linen, to remove Tron-mould 
Lavender Water, Ammonineal L008 | Lemon, Essenee of........0 5... 95 PU cee een te dao east ate cts 4 370, BR4 
Lawns, Printed, to preserve the Lemon Kesenee, Artificial. 2.21051) Linen. to render, Waterproef 150] 


Colors of 487 


Lawns, to kill Moss on........ 165 
Lead ee a ee ae ee ee a 32533 
Lead, Acetate of.............. 4101 
Lead, Allovs of......... 3419, 3426 


Lead and in Alloys, Melting 


Pont Oy cciwuiesescead Ree 3459 
Lead, Carbonate ef. ........... 2603 
Lead, Chloride of ............. 4102 
Lead, Chromates of. . 2... 4104, 4105 
Lead, Extract of .....0.....0... 4775 


LEA-—LEN 


Lead, Test for, in Wine..4402, 4403 
Lead, to electro-gild on 3731 


Lemon Extract 103) 
Lemon, Essential Oil of. 2... .. 


Lemon, Essential Oil of, to keep 


BPN TNNCS sstichic ees bY oa ake 9 bats 1473 
Lemon, Essential Oi of, to re- 

store the Fragranee......... 1472 
Lemon Gringer Beer. .......-. 0] 
Lemon, Perfumed Oil of....... 1227 
Lemon Soda Nectar.......... M17 
Lemon Syrup for Cordials... 21375 


Lemon Syrup for Soda-Water. 138% 
Lemonade, Efferveseing.. 906, & ce. 


‘ ek 
a rn i 


| 


LEN—LIN 5&5 


3387 ' Lead, Tests for. in Solutions ..4108 ' Lenses, Transparent Cement 


for 
Leopard's Bane, Tincture of... 4500 


a es 


Liniments 


Liniment, Arniena....... 22... qRc4 
Liniment, Balsam ef Peru... .. 5400 
Liniment, Belladonna. ...4871, 4879 
Liniment, Black Oil... 0.0022. 472 
Liniment, Cajeput ...........- 45) 
Liniment, Camphor.........- 4h03 


Liniment, Camphor, Compounds&&0 
Liniment, Cannda ........0... 5280 
Liniment, Cantharides.. 4874, 4801 
Liniment, Chloroform, Com- 
pound 


a a ae 


Lead, Flax for Soldering 3482, 3531 | Lemonade, Munna............ 5247) Liniment for Chilblains 3830, 5240 
Lend for Cisterns, Cautions Lemonade, Plain.............. 900} Liniment for Horses 4e61, 4873, 4&87 
about. ......... ey ee 324 | Lemounde, Portable 2.2.2... . OO) 405, SUR2. 

Lead for Peneils..........2... 6197 | Lemonade Powders...... 908, O16) Liniment forSealds and Burns 5472 
Lead, Iodide of ...........22-. 4103} Lemon-Color Dye for Cottons 185) Liniinent forSprainsand Bruis- 

Teud, Muriate of. ............. 4102] Lemon-Color Dye for Ivory... 1591 UN alae etd a tearing oh maaeds 4ee7 
Lend, Nitrate of ...........00. 4107 | Lemon-Juice, Glyeerinated... Hoe Liniment for Wounds........ 4208 
Lead, Ointment of ............ 4980 | Lemon-Juiee, Imitation... .911, &e. | Liniment, Good Samaritand&ae, 5283 
Lead, Oxides of. 2.2.2.2... 2744, 4106 | Lemon-Jnice, tokeep.........- 4] Liniment, Temloek .......... 4Xy 
OG, NOR ca cA cot oe tae Soa 043! Lenitive Electuary...........-5154) Liniment. Hungarian... 4867, 5473 
Lead, Sheet, Weight of 2.2... 6139° Le Normand's Table Mustard 1785; Liniment, Hvdrechlorie Acid. .4875 


mernnes 


Lead, Solder fur ....... 


3000 ; Lenses, Substitutes for 


6304) Liniment, Indian 


os 


eeeoener rer ewre 


586 — LIn—1it 

Liniment, London ........-..- 42865 ' 
Liniment, Magic ......-----.. 4&6) 
Liniment, Mexican Mustang. .52z1 
Liniment, Morphia .....-..... 4R00 | 
Liniment, Mustard, Compound 4892 


Liniment, Mustard-oil 4804 
Liniment, Neuralgia. ... 5278, 5220 
Liniment, Nerve and Bonedseg3, 5224 | 


Liniment, Opium .....-.-----. 4X7R 
Liniment, Petroleum 4877, 5402, 3x36 
Liniment, Pile .............-.. 5219 
Liniment, Rheumatie ........ 4re4 
Liniment, Soap. ...4259, 5443, 6404 
Liniment, Stimulating Sacenseheiie cous 4xee | 
Liniment, Sulphurie Acid. ....5399 
Liniment Valuable sacha aiceiaieslaiens 4806 | 
Liniment, Volatile ............ 4k2 1]: 
Liniment, Whooping Cough . .5257 
Liniment, Wonderful 2.2.22... 4805 | 
Linseed Oi], Boiled 22... 2727, Ke 


for Var- 


Linseed Oil, Tests for 
Linseed Oil, to clarify, 


Nishisssas hades vadGessdcveniocss 209 
Linseed Oil, to detect......... 1498 


Linseed Oil, to prepare, for Var- 


Wess ees oot et 2RH8 
Linseed Oil, Wilk'’s Refined. .. 2871 
Linseed Poultice ............. HIB 
Lint, Medicated ...........2-- HOT 
Lip Salve, French ..........-- 1174 
Lip Salve, German. .........-- 1175 
Lip Salve, Glycerine ........-- 1173 
Lip Salve, Peruvian .........- 1170 
Lip Salve, Red ............--- 1170 
Lip Salve, Rose........-2.-..- 1171 
Lip Sulve, White ...........-. 1172 
Lips, Cacao Pomade for. ....- 1136 
Lips, Créme de Payché for... .1137 
Lips, Pomade Rosat for....... 1135 
Liquation ..........-2++------ 21 
Liquefaction. .....0.2......--. pul 
Liqueurs. ..........2....-. W7, &e. 


Liqueur dela Grande Chartreuse, 
ROG, 6291. 


Liqnid PG eee rl ag thee 4791 
Liquid Boot Blacking. .. 3086, &ce. 
Lignid Colors. 2.0.2.2... 2014, &e 


Liquid Colors for Drugyists20de, &e. 
Liquid Colors for Maps, &¢..2640,€e. 


Liquid Gine.... 2.2... e. 2283, Ke, 
Liquid Gold... .... We, B15 
Liquid Gunno... 2... ese eee. 1225 
Liquid, Wair-curling .......... VIO 
Liquid Manure ............... ys4 
Liquid Measure. 2.2... ..0.... 5906 
Liyuid Me usure compared with 
Apothecuries’ . 2.2.0 ......-. 5967 
Liquid Measure compared with 
ATnmperial. 02... 222.62 SOS 


Liquid Measure compared w we 
Metrical 

Liguid Measure, Imperial. ... 

Liquid Measure, Imperial, com- 
pared with TU. Stites 

Liqnid Measure, Impe rial, com- 


6035 


pured with Litres ........... GOR6 
Daj nid SUuMer cern So aceneegs ee S519 
Lignid Spectroseopes. ........ 2304 
Liquids, Koiling Ifentof..... 6, 6133 
Liquids, Statisties of 00.0.2... 6138 
Liquids, to tind the Specific 

CERRY AEN Olio oe eh heed 49 


Liquids, to reduce, to a given 


PIISIINS. civ bunss tates sbi6 6154 
Liquor, Bleaching...........-- 104 
Liquor, Cochineal.........-... 106 
DLiqor,: [rots s00tedceess eee s 118 
Liquor of Camphor. .........-. 46} 
Liquor of Ladine of Iron.....-. 4703 | 
Lijuor of Potassa......2....-- 4ué4 
Liquor of Soda...........22--- 97R5 
Eaqnor “PM Dv. cewise senate 111 
Liquor, Red... ...-....+.+.-+- 100 
Liquorice, Fluid Extract of... .4: FN | 
Liquors, Flavorings for... .664, &e. 
Liquors for Shampooing ...... 11)é9 | 
Liqnors, Imitation ..........-. 603 
Liquors, Svrups for...... 2.2... 2300 1 
Liquors, White, to blanch..... TO0- 
Delete oy ood ii eogatg wiekee 4 4106 
Litharge, Antidote for ....... 5008 
Lithurge DPhaster ............ HO43 


Lith. ccwdeeete wowace evrvanee BUES , 


LIT—LOT LOT—MAH 

Lithia, Carbonate of .......... Lotion, Yellow................ 4246 
Lithia, Sulphate of ..........-. 4239 | Looking-Glasses, see MIRRORS. 
Lithia, POSS TOP se ones ees 3984 Lorme’s Lye Tables. ... ...... > 
Lithia Water, Aerated ....... 4436 Loysel’s Paste for Artificial 
Lithographic Crayons ......... 1958 Gems ooo... cece ee eee eee 2423 
Lithographie Ink......... 20447, &c. Lubricating Oils, to refine ... 1495 
Lithographic Ink, to test... ..- 2: pie Lubricators for Drills....... 0273 
Lithogr Hine Paper apes 1955 Lubricators for Hones... 6270, 6272 
Litmus Puper............ 441%, rie Lubricators for Machinery}: nO, &e. 
Litres, V 16 fee in Cubic Me- Lucifer Matches, Substitute for 2149 


TOR 6034: 6020 
Litres, Value of, in A potheca- 
ries Meusure 


Litres, Value of, in Dry Mea- 


i a ee 


RUC Sinatra cid ccaceweed 6021 
Litres, Valuo of, in Imperial 
Measures. ..........0--- 6024, 6025 
. Litres, Vulue of, in Liquid Mea- 
RUPO 4 acu teeaee ieee as eeeens O22 
' Live. Long Candy .-............! 5M) 


Liver Complaint, Remedies for. 5607 
Liver of Antimony 4128 
Liver Spots on the Skin, to re- 


MIUVO: occ hoe ieeccoeeeccanc ORR 
LAS iViition <.245csestests 23, 3Be41 
Lobelia, Fluid Extract of... ... 457 
Lobelia Poultiee.........2.-.. 503L 
Lobelia, Tincture of. .........- 4513 
Lobelin Water. ............-.. 4701 
Locatelle’s Balsam ............5306 
Lockjuw, to relieve. ........... S771 
Tanr-Lines. 2.0.2 ..2.222.00.06-- 6013 
Logs, to tind the amount of Lum- 


ber in 
Logs, to prevent, from Splitting 1678 
Logwood Blue Dve for Cottons 160 
Loewood Lilac Dyes for Cot- 

CLE; SRR et ee ae 175, &e: 
Logwood, to detect, in Wine . 


London Gin, Old Tom, Imita- 
tion 
Long Measure, see LINPAL MEA- 


SURE, 


698 


ee ey 


64405 | 
©} Loudon Lintment........0 0... 4x05 


Ludlam's Specifie.........02.. HA09 
| Lugol's Iodine Solution........ 5421 
Lumbnygo... 0.0.2... .0.0000 8. 3541 
Lumbago, Remedy for ........ 5542 
Lunar Caustie ....0......-.... 4077 
Lunar Caustic, to apply ...... Soe) 
Lupulin, Fluid Extract of...... 4579 
Lupulin, Olcoresin of. ........- 4582 
Lupulin, Tineture of.......... 4519 
Lustre for Brass ............. TY 
Lustre, Metallic, for Pottery... 2414 
Lustre of Metals. ............. 3351 
Lustre, Starch .. 22. ....2....6- SU) 


Lutes for Various purposes, 2963, &c. 
Lye ps | 
Lye, Caustic Potash, Table of. 629 


ah ae Sa Se as TOONS. MS a O90. 0.6. 6 Ja ote 6 ea ene 


Lye, Caustic Soda, Table of... 630 
Lye, Hard-sonp.............-. 4785 
Lyre, Home-made Canstic. . 548, 550 
Lye, Kurten's Caustic Soda... 589 
Lye, Soupmakers'...... 519, 5RR, 610 
Lye, Soda, Solution of. ........ 4785 
Lye, Soft-soap .....00.-....00. 4ie4 
Lye, Table o Strength. of..... 623 
Lye, 0. test... sc sane sees 590, 621 
Lye, White, for Washing...... 483 
Macassar Oi]. ..........00..-.. 1248 
Maceration .2.0.0.........0.2- 39 
bs cata to obtain Tinctures 
hi Mitt te cae te laktne Msgs LO edad a 36 
Machincre, Alloy for Journals 
Ole ast sce 3430 


| Machinery, Lubricators for 1 530, &o. 


TAMU 2 dos.as Sou ei ese s 4817, &c. | Mackenzie's Solution of Nitrate 
Lotion, Acetate of Lead surastiel 4R245) of SUVOPS hn ede de eneaws es 4802 
Lotion, Alum, Compound. .....4821') MeKenzie's Ointment...) ..- SEO 
Lotion, Anodyne..........--.- 4219) MeLean’s Neuralgie Liniment 521R 
Lotion, Antipsorie ............ 4250) MeMunn's Elixir of Opium. ...4735 
Lotion, Arnien..........2..... 4837) Madeira Wine, to fine 2.0.2... 743 
Lotion, Astringent. ........... 4-20) Magendie’s Acid Solution of 
Lotion, Balm of Gilead......-.. 4X38 WV CTUIPH cutee cued teens 5313 
Lotion, Belladonna... .......-. 4x40 Magenta Dye for Silk or Wool. 314 
Lotion, Bichloride of Mereury.1145 | 275, &e. 
Lotion, Borax......0...2.2...- 11 | Magenta To ikinn Bid tule es at 2497 
Lotion, Borax, Glyeerinated, . 1157) Moggots on Roses. to destroy . . 1859 
H1G2, S452. Magic Copying Paper. ........ 1948 
Lotion, Camphorated ......... 4292) Mugie Hair Colorer and Re- 
Lotion, Camphorated Evaporna- GLOTOT cas teen eine eke 1217 
CO es eee eae ay 4844 ° Mavio Liniment ........-....- 4261 
Lotion, Carbolie Ac 1M.. 4835, 4837 Magie Pain-killer 2.2.0.2... 488] 
Lotion, Cherry-laurel. 2.2.22... LIGL Magie Tooth-paste............ 1315 
Lotion, Chlorate of Potassa.. 4°56 Magistery of Bismuth ieatenetes 4135 
Lotion, Chloride of Lime... ... JE300 Magresine 2... 3990, &e. 
Lotion, Chloride of Potassa... 4832) Maynesia, Butyrate of. 2.2... 42r0 
Lotion, Chloride of Soda... 2... 4831) Muagnesin, Carbonate of 2.2... 4240 
Lotion, Counter-irritant so... rH) Magnesia, Citrate of, Solutions 
Lotion, Cyanide of Potassium, Poe) of... 22.2... ~--- 4805, 4809, &e. 
1150. i Maynesia Filter.............. 17 
Lotion, Disinfeeting .......... 852° Magnesia, Henry's... 0.2.2... 5230 
Lotion, Evaporating .......... 4x43 Magnesia, Muriate of......... 4434 
Lotion, Galls..............08.0. 44600 Miaurnesia, Finid 2.2.0.2... 8. 4434 
Lotion for Galls .......0.0..2. 4555 Magnesia, Sulphate of......-.. 4241 
Lotion, for Mange .....2..2.-- 464 Marnesin, Sulphuret of........ 4242 
Lotion, Glycerine 1147, &¢., 4839, fe. Mayenesin, Pest for..... 2.22... 3099 
Lotion, Goulurd’s ...........-- 47750 Magnesia, to obtain. .......2. ms UL | 
Lotion, Gowland’s 22 ..0....... 1155) Maenesienne, Eau ..........6- 444 
Lotion, Todide of Potassium... 11440 Magnesium, Chloride of....... 4243 
Lotion, Todine.........-. 1143, 4851: Magnetic Adeps..........-.-- 4949 
Lotion, Merenrial............. 4s470 Muernetic Ointment ......2.... 4963 
Lotion, Muriate of Ammonia. .4826 | Magnetie Pain-killer. 20.22... SROF 
4XU7, Maencts, Horseshoe, to restore 3296 
Tation, Muriatie Acid . 4828, 5398 Mahoguny, Artificial. 2.2.22... 2R49 
Lotion, Nitrate of Silver...... sek20 Mahowuny, Beechwood... ... 2248 
Lotion, Nitrie Acid. ......... 4818 Mahogany, Composition for 
Lotion, Preventive............ 425 MN swe ed. doe pe keeaas 2991 
Lotion, Prnssie Acid. ........ 4233 Mahogany Stain for Wood 2845, &e. 
Lation, Sulphuretted ee rere: 4834 Mahogany, to clean... .. 2085, 6411 
Lovin Cit = bie oe fee ee ie oe 48415 Mahogany, to darken... 2... 2850 
Lotion to remove Freekles 1142) Mahogany, to prepare, for Pol. 
Lotion, Turpentine. .... 22.2... MO] TREE. ceted ho eeainie a5 2083, &e. 


Lotion, Veratria 


eeeceaerereeererecee 


@ 


Mahogany, to remove Tnk from 389 
Mahogany, Varnish for . 2805, 2805 


MAH—MAT MAT—MEG MELAMIL 5&7 
Mahy’s White-lead Plaster. ...5044 | Match, Quick ......-....-.---- 2060 | Melilot Water. to distill. .1071, 1073 
Mabates .............--0ceee0e 3967 | Match Stains, to remove from Melisse. Eau deo... 0... lee. GRR 
Maule Fern, Oilof........ Seated 45800 MUCH ox. eosin scyenles chaos 517} Melon Essence, Artifieial . 2... Te) 
Maleates ............--.-.-0-- 3967 ' Mateh, Slow. ...........-.---- 59) Melon Plants, to Kill Thripson 1R52 
Maleie Acid .............-.-..- 3067 | Mutches, Conrreve. 2.02.2... 2146 Melon Seeds, to clean o.oo... 2. 124 
Malic Acid .......... ccc c cece 3967 | Matches, Japanese .......-..- 2126 Melon Seeds, a as Fit ig ena 1803 
Malleabiity of Metals ........ 3354) Matches, Mixtures for........ 21500) Melting Point of Metals oo... 6139 
Malliorca d'Espnene....... 781, 805, Matches, Parlor ........ Pore 2146 Mending, sea ARTICLE to be 
Mallow Liqnid Coloring. .....- 2631 , Matehes, Substitute for........ 2149} mended. 
Maloge’s Cough Mixturo ...... 5262 Matches withont Sulphur..... 2140, Menstruation, Diffienlt 2.0... .5715 
Malt Liquors, Anti-ferments for 764 | Mathicu’s Vermifure.......... 5245 Menstruation, Excessive ......5714 
Malt Liquors, to brew..... 856, &o.| Matico, Fluid Extract of...... 4574 | Menstrnation, Irreeular... 2... O713 
Malt Liquors, to test, for Clari- Matico Injection ............- 2135 Menstruation, Rewedies for ..5716 
MCANON y oc54 5 kdes pete seeds 872) Mats, Sheepskin, toclean...... 420 Menstruation, Suppressed 5713, 5716 
Malta, Baluam de............- 5116 | Mats, to prepare Sheepskins for.647 | Mercurial Lotion 2. ........... 4847 
Malva Liquid Coloring......-- 9631! Matting, Straw, to clean...... 418 | Mercurial Ointment...... 4948, &e. 
Mandrake, Fluid Extract of. ..4575 | Mauve Dve for Silk or Wool... 315} Mereurial Pills .......2..4912, 4919 
Mandrake Mercurial Pills..... 4912 ey Apple Root, Fluid Extract Mereurial Sonp 2.0.0.0 0000002. AT 
Mandrake, Tincture of........ 4507) Oli ed de yenteeaesastanstess 1 Del LOT OUIN vga weeny Ges a ket eh gates 33.24 
Mangannte of Baryta.........4229' May Blossom Pomade......... 1203 | Mercury, Ammonio-chloride of 4140 
Mangnnese ........... weseee-4°54 Mayall's Method of cleaning 4142. 
Manganese, Borate of......... 2735 Photographie Glasses. ....... 3185 | Mercury, Chlorides of... .4138, 4139 
Mangnnese, Oxide of.......... 4173, Mayence for Artificial Mercury, Fulninating 2.0.0... 2134 
Manganese, Phosphate of..... 4633. Gems...............-2 -o---2421 ' Mercury, Nitrate of. 2.2.2.2... 4144 
Manganesic Acid ............. 3341 Mayes’ Indian Cholagogue. ...5306 Mercury, Oxides of. . 22... 4141, 4143 
Menye, Lotion forthe. ........ 4254’ Mend Wine...........0.-..... 733) Mereury, Sulphuret of... 2681, 2683 
Mangoes, Pickled, Imitation ..1804 Meadow-Land, to kill Moss on.1866 0 Mereury, Test for. .o...000.... BVH 
Manifold Copying.........-... L449 Measles, Treatment of ........ 749° Mereury, Tests for the Salts of, 4145 
Manifold Copying Paper...... 1948 Measure, A pothecaries........5956 Mercnry, to purify... 2. B3Lb, d&e. 
Manipulations, Chemical,1,&e., 3830) Measure, A potheecaries, compared | Merino, to preserve the Colors 
Mankettrick’s Lubricator ..... 1H6' with Apothecaries Weight. .5062'  of......... Sig heaste as rei tas ee aes 487 
Manna Lemonade ............ 5247) Measure, A pothecaries, compared, Metal, Expansion ...... ereen 3454 
Malinite:...2.4.24 hi cakdecs aes 5247! with Avoirdupoig...........5000) Metals ..20000 0000020000 00000. 3186 
Manure, Artificial........ 1826, &c.' Measure, Apothecaries, compared Metals, Assay of... 03.1.7, 3!90, 3206 
Manure, Liquid. ......2.2...2. 1824 with Litres..............0..-. 3059 Metals, Black Lacquer for... 3064 
Manure, to dissolve Bones for. .1°-20 Measure, Apothecaries, compared = Metals, Cement to join 92... 2247 
Maple Syrup. .......,......... Li08 with. Troy. oo60ceceewese. es GL Metals, Cement. to join, to Glass 2262 
Maps, Colors for.......... O40, &e. | Measure, Cloth .............-- Gu Metals, Fluxes for. ooo. 0000.22. 3471 
Maps, Varnish for. .202), 2055, 2038, Measure, Cor.!-wood ..........5007 Metals, Melting Point of... .. 6133 
Maraschino.......... »772, &., G1 | Measure, Cubic or Solid. ......5996 Metals, Properties of)... 8349, 6143 
Maraschino di Zara........... R04 | Measure, Dry...........-..--. S70) Metals, Solutions for Coloring 3188 — 
Marble, Acids injurious to..... 9)45| Measure, Geographical ....... 6910, 3197, 3313. 
Marble, Artificial ............. 2032 | Measure, Government Land. ..5°84 Metals, to cement Gems to ...9152 
Marble Cement. .............. 2209 | Measure, Imperial Dry........ G37; Metals, to cement, to) Leather. 2230 
Marble, Cement to join. . .2160, 2180 | Measure, Imperial Liquid ...-. C34 Metals, to cement, to Marble, 
Marble, to cement Mctal to. .. 2231} Measure, Imperial Standard ..@320 | Stoneor Wood.............. 2931 
Marble, to clean........... 396, &c. | Measure, Lineal or Long....-.. NTS, Metals, to pild. 2... BR, &e, 
Murble, to dye or stain. ..2036, &c.! Measure, Liquid... ..........5066 | Metals, to prepare, for Japan- 
Marble, to extract vil-stainsfrom394 Measure, Log or Lumber,6003, 6206 MING anv in fetes ase Pearman 3019 
401. ‘Measure, Metrieal ............ 6014 | Metals, to prevent Corrosion in 3251 
Marble, to polish.............. 20385 Measure, Nautical ...........- GLO | Metals, to silver... 02022... BS2 
Marble, to remove Ink or Iron- Measure of Time............. 6007 | Metal Letters, to attach, to 
mould from.............. 4.2, 514 Measure, Pendulum........... ORO: -SGHINHR S:2cgG ed ago ee en ete act 21 
Marhle, to remove Match-stains Measure, Shoemakers’ ...... 2. ovel | Metallic Freezing Mixture... .1690 
(OMS cdc teutadedone: gees ceeg 517' Measure, Square or Superficial, 5oe2 |) Metallic Lustres for Pottery. ..2414 
Marble, to remove Stains from. 400 Measure, Stone and Drick-workooo0 | Metallic Paint, Varnish for... 204 
&c., 514, &e. ‘Measure, Timber........ 6003, 6006 Metallic Warnish ........020.. 205! 
Marble Soap ...........-...4. 556 Measure, Wine .....-......-.. O06; Metallic Waterproofing Soap. .1562 
Marble-Workers’ Cement..... 2180) Measures, Foreien . 2... - Goo, &e., Meters, Gas, to keep, from 
Marbled Sealing Wax......... 2319: Measures, Foreign, compared LB ROCAIN fied hac viweeaucant 6214 
Marbling Books, Method of...3102, — with U, States. .........-... GO554 Methane 20. cc ccei eeewec ce wee 4048 
Marehand’s Crimson Fire..... 2077 Measures, Graduated, for Fluidss057 > Methyl 2.02... 2... eee ee 4304 
Marchand’s Green Fire. ...... 2021 ' Measures, Housekeepers’... .. 6130) Metre, Oficial Standard... 2... 6015 
Maréchal, Ean de..... 22.22... 993) Measures, Miscellaneous ......5003) Metres compared with Lineal 
Marienbad Purging Salts..... 4445) Ment, Liehig’s Extract of...... 1609 Measure ........20.... GOO1T, &e. 
Marienbad Water, Aerated . ..4444 | Meat, Pauper for preserving....1514 Metrical Measure of Capacity 6020 
Murine Cement ............... ed MOCK TO CWS 4 cucds eee 1511, Metrical Measure of Leneth . 6016 
Marine Glue................-- 2001] Meat, to cure .............020. 1006) Metrical Measure of Surface ..6026 
Marking Fluid for Ivory .....- 2001 Ment, tO diy. ox. se eevee seve. 1599} Metrical Weiehts....000 2.0... GOI 
Marking-Ink for Linen, &¢. 2508, &e. | Ment, to dry-salt ....-....2.--. 1602 | Metriew Weights and Measures60l4 
Qos. ‘Meat, to keep, fresh. . 2.2.22... 1612) &e., GOS2. 
Marking-Ink for Packages2521, &c, Alent, to pickle ....... .2.....1602 ! Metropolitan Disinfecting Fluid )693 
Marking-Ink, to remove, from Meat, to pickle, red. .......... 1603) Mettaner’s Aperient Solution. 5272 
ION = catia Reo ease ow 385, 6339, Meat, to preserve. ..1605, 1610, 1618) Mexican Tooth-waash... 2... 2. 21326 
Marvon Dye for Silks......... 253} 1632, (Mexican Money .....0000.000. 6113 
Marrow, Factitious ........... 6307 | Meat, to salt. by Injection. .... 16044 Mexican Mustang Liniment. ..5221 
Marrow Oil .................. 1245) Meat, to smoke ........2..22-. 1600) Meyer's Water of Life........ 5448 
Marveilles Vinewar..........-- 5198) Medals, to bronze ........3772, &e. | Minlhe’s Acrated Chalybeate 
Marsh-Muallow Root, Oil of. ...4752 | Medals, to preserve ........... eae! Water. o.oo. ee ce eee 4474 
Marsh-Plants, to propagate. ...1883! Medals, to take Moulds of 3972, 3675 | Mialhie’s Elixir of Pepsine..... 4720 
Marsh’s Blne Fire............. 2074! 3UR4. Mialhe’s loduretted Guseous 
Marsh's Crimson Fire......... 2075 Medical Receipts. .....--- ATE, &e. WoO scree: dates sums 4477 
Marsh's White Fire........... 20908 Medicated Lint...... ere 7G) Mialhe’s Ration:] Dentifriee... 105 
Marsh's Yellow Fire.......... 2100) Medicated Oils ............--- 4752) Mialhe’s Syrnp for Hourseness 5249 
Martin's Depilatory ........... 1220) Medicated Soaps,Caution about 579 Mice, Baitfor. ooo... 2.2... 8. 105 
Mashing for Brewing ......... 858; Medicated Waters. 2.2... 4753, &e.. Mice, to drive away. .......... 1923 
Mason's Cement ............-. 2181} Medicinal Weights, Foreign ..6054 Microscope, Marvels of the... 6181 
MiB COt: oe eset teen ales 2744 Medicine Bottles, to clean 2... 4320 Microscope, to mount Objects 
Mastic Cements..... 2179, 2196, &e. | Medicines, to dixguise the Taste ly, AOR ACNGS 5 oa detuned we 6179, &e. 
Mastich French Polish. ......- QB] Of... eee eee eee O87 Microscopic Objects, Preserva- 
Mastich Picture Varnish...... 201] > Meersehaum, Artifieial. 22.2... 247) tive Fluids for.....0......... 1662 
Mastich Varnish ......... 2972) &e.) Meerschauin, to polish... 2... 2046 Milburn’s Mixture 0000022200. 5347 
Match, Jnextinguishable ...... 2061 | Mege’s Rheumatic Ointment. .52U3 | Mildew on Cotton, to remove.. 128 
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Mildew on Plants, to remove. .1850 
Mildew on Trees, to prevent. .1849 
Mildew Spots, to remove. .381, &c. 
Miecl, Eau de 
Mithau’ 8 Emulsion of Cod-Liver 


ee ed 


Mah, Asses’, Imitation........ 6289 | 
Milk, Condensed......... 1597, 5470 , 
Milk, Extract of...... tases SATO 
Milk: Of W UX scisccccceceseess 2936 
Milk or Emulsion............ 43 
Milk, Painting in............. 2769 
Milk Powder................. 71 
Milk Punch ...ccseeeceasacnn 918 
Milk, Syrup of...........-.... 4627 | 
Milk, to detect Chalk in. ...... 4377 | 
Milk, to detéct Water in...... 4376 
Milk, to keep, Sweet .......... 1628 
Milk, to preserve ............. 1627 
Mill-Picks, to harden.......... 322 
MiIll-Picks, to temper.......... 31 
Millefleur, Bouquet de......... 1065 
Millefleur, Essence of, for Seent- 
ing Pomades............-06- 1261 
Millefleur, Extraitde.......... 1063 
Millefleur, Oilof............... 1227 
Millefleur Pomade............ 1268 
Millefleur Water ............. 1005 


Millon’s Method of obtaining 


Essential Oils.........-...-- 1467 
Mills, Spice, to clean.......... 42 
Mindercruas, Spirit of. .........5143 


Mineral Green 
Mineral Substances, to silver. .3626 


et 


Mineral Waters, Factitious. ..4430 
Mineral Waters, Syrups for. ..1084 
Minerals, Weight of .........- 6135 
Mint, Soda....... 0... ...0 2200. BOUT 
Mint Vinegar................ 171 
Mint Water, to distill. ..1071, 1073 
Mirbane, Essence of ........-. Fay Sel 
Mirrors, Amalgain for. ..3508, D5 
Mirrors, to clean. ..... 2... 417, 6330 
Mirrors, to repair the Silvering 
We edd eth hse Lg tatty Saco 3004, &e. 
Mirrors, to silver......... 3613, &e. 
Mitchell's Ointment of Three. .5.204 
Mixed Exsential Oils .......... 1243 
iis Fabrics, todetect Cotton 
Dictiaatien tuna anatauret ile Celanese 295 
Mixed Fabrics, to dctect Linen 
JO hath onal Woe ancl scare athe eiOo does 296 
Mined Fabrics, to detect Silk 
and Wool in..............6.6 
Mixed Fabrics, to dissolve Wool 
OUl Of... 226. chccae wns ece es 6413 


Mixed Fabries, to dyo..... 283, &c. 
Mixed Pickles ..........0.0... 1805 
Mixed Seents .............0..0. 1243 
Mixture, Autiscrofulous....... NYE | 
Mixture, Belludonna.......... SUG : 
Mixture, Brown. .............. 5ORS | 
Mixture, Camphor ............ SBT 


Uixture, Cataract, for the Hye, 5x08 | 


wMfixture, Chalk ..........002.. 4747 
Mixture, Chirayta. ............ 5192 
Mixture, Chlorodyne.......... 5655 
ixture, Cholera......... nHb7, &e. 
Mixture, eral re eae testo 5263, 5735 
Mixture, Cough 5262, 5607 5610, aes 


Mixture, Cyanide of Potassium 5 5208 


Mixture, Emetie .............. 5ICS 
Mixture, Fever .....0.00.2.0... 5137 
Mixture, Freezing. ....... 1687, &e. 
Mixture, Influenza..... 2.2... .5623 
Mixture, Intermittent Fever ..5757 
Mixture, Iron, Aromnatie...... 4712. 
Mixture, Iron, Compound ..... 5248 | 


Mixture, Liquoriee, Componnd 52.28 
Mixture, Nervous SOTR 


er ee ee ee es 


Mixture, Neutralizing. 2.2.0... 5006 | 
Mixture, Oil of Wormseed. .... 5O46 | 
Mixture, Quinine........ D082, ION4 
Mixture, Saline... 0.2.2.2... 4763 
Mixture, Sham poo,....... 11&kx, &e. 
Mixture, Tonie and Nervine ..5123) 
Mixture, Tonie Aromutic ..... old 
Mixture, Washing ............ 4x0 | 
Mocking Birds, Food for ....-. 190 
Modeling Clay ........2...-... 6321 
Modeling Wuax................ 1500 | 
Moubr's Blue Ink ............0. 24n2 | 


Mouldings for Rooms, StutP for. 2200 
Monlds, Composition for ...... 3084 
Moulds, Copper, Coating for ..3673 


Moulds, Copper.........- 3072, SCRO 
Moulds, Elustie ...........20.. BERD 
Moulds, Fusihle-alloy ......... 3U7TY 
Moulds. Gutta Pereha..... ee. Bus 

' Moulds, Metal. to use .........3000 
| Moulds of Figures, to take... 3086 


Moulds, Paste..............-.- _BUX3 
Moulds, Plaster. ........20.... 
Moulds, Precautions in Electro. 

typing 


MOI— MOU MOU—-MYR 
Moire Bronze .............---- 3785 | Moulds, to cont, with Metal... .3e9 
Moire Metallique.............- $30; Moulds, to prepare, for Electro. 
Molasses Cundy..........0.6-- G28) | TS PU oe Beets ge 360, BO 
Molasses Tnify................ G2R2' Moulds, Wax.......2..- 3675, 36x! 
Moles, to renova. .........0... 5SE26 | Mousseline de Laine Dresses, to 
Molinari’s Remedy for Sea-sick- AVS a wai ta See eee ere oa, s 4m 
NGSR geen hoe eae ae panes 2339 Mousscline de Laine, to preserve 
| Molybdenum for Blue Dye. ....2055) the ¢’olors of. .......-.....-. $27 
Moneria, Tineture of. .0......- 450 , Moustache Pomnade .........-. 1287 
Money, Austrian.............- 6075 | Moutarde a Vstragon........ 1787 
Moncey, Brazilian. .......-..... 6115! Moutarde Superbe 2.2.2.2... 17eR 
Money, CHARS 0s... cee sas.caennn 6110 | Mouth Gilne. apd ee Weems acys SHIT 
Money, East Indian........... 6112) Mouth w US OR es che cepa au 1323 
Money, English............... 6044! Moxow’s Case-harcening 2... 3209 
Money, French.............-- 6053) Mucilage for Lebels.....-.--- 2301 
Money, Mesxican........-..... 6113) Mueilage for O%'ce use... 2... Relat) 
Money, Monte Viceo ......... 6114 Mucilage for Polished Surfaces 2309 
Money, Netherlands ..........€084 Mucilage for Soda Water Bot- 
Money, Portuguese .......---- COBO TS cre pide tip wate we ee ty 2308 
Money, Prussian .............- 6Cs0) Muciluyre Garcle....... ee... WTO 
Money, Roman, Ancient .....- 6COT) Mucilage, Gum-arabie. 22.2... 24 
Money, Roman, Modern....... 6079 Mueilage, Postage-stamp. ..... 0) 
Money, RiSslisca5 cae vee leas GOT. Mucilage, Quince ....2..2..... 11s 
Moncy, Scriptural............. GOGO, Mucilage, to prevent, from 
Money, Spanish....-......-.-- GOOL | MOWING 7 escimeedcee ed es 2305 
Money, Swedish .............. C296) Mucilare, T ragrienith......... 23160 
Money, SWISS sc ic one eeewe ceed GLOL | Mucilaginous Fermentation... 14 
Money, Turkish .............- 6106) Mudar Burk, Oil of. ........... 47 Se 
Monsel's Styp ptic Solution. ..... X31 Mulberry and Apple Wine..... 723 
Mont d'Or Water, Acrated ....4471 Mulberry Wine .........2...-. 7238 
| Monte Vileo, Money of ....... G114) Mulder’s Colorless Drying Oil. .2731 
Monthly Flow, see MENSTRUATION. | Mulled Wine with Eyys....... 927 
Moore's Elixir of Valerianate Mumps, Treatment of is De Nase a 5H29 
of Ammonia ................ 4734 Munro's Courh AMfedicine...... 5233 
Moore's Extract of Bluck Co- | Muntz’s Metal ...........00.. 3348 
DOR ie es sgiete utter ae 4°02) 4750) Murexide... 2... ce eee eee eee 4224 
Moore’s Fluid Extract of Van- MUTiHtes, cee ccceus oe4We cesses BREQ 
PGs sccet ees eal eata ceed 4607 | Muriate of Ammonia. ........ 420] 
Moore's Syrup of Tar......... 69) Muriate of Ammonia, Lotion of 4R2¢ 
_Mordants. , 2 .cc6ccc see aes C3, 2034, Murinte of Boryta............ 4234 
-Mordant-Brown Dye for Cot- Muriate of Iron.......... 4105, 4166 
COIR eeu Oh res ta hae gs 143° Muriate of Lead ..............- 4112 
Mordant’s for Aniline Colors. .2503 ; Muriate of Lime .....--------- 4246 
2568, Muriate of Marnesia........-. 4243 
Mordant Varnish ........-..-- 2919! Muriate of Nickel. ...22.......417 
Moreens, to clean ............- 448 | Muriate of Tin. .........- 4123. 4124 
Morellu Wine. ............22.- 728 | Muriated Photographic Paper 3170 
Mortit's Dentifriee .... 2.2.2... 1998} Muriatie Acid ......3882, &e.. 4068 
Mortit’s Hair-tonie ........2... 1180) Muriatie Acid, Commercial .. 383 
Morocco Leather, to restore. ..30C8! Muriatie Acid, Dilute. ....... BRED 
Morocco Leather, to tan....... 643} Murintic Acid Liniment ...... 4275 
AIOE isa d-veter cea Jet tes < 3007 | Muriatic Acid Lotion. .. 4828, 5398 
Morphia, Acetate of. .......... 447} Muriatic Aeid, Pure... 0.2.8 Bred 
Morphia Collodion ...........- 4745 | Muriatio Acid, Table of Percen- 
Morphia Liniment ............ AE00\: tOO8 Of gc ciese tes wesc ges FRRE 
Morphia, Percentage of, in Muriatic Acid, Tests fir... BERT 
ODIGING issue eae t aoae case 3093 | Murintie Ac id, to obtain 2.2... Bee3 
Morphine, see MORPHLA. Muriatie Acid, to purify. ..... Seer 
Morrison's Pills.............-. 327 | Murphy's Carminativa . 2.2... SUR8 
Mortars, Wedgwood, to clean. 6346 [ Murray's Fluid Magnesia .... 4434 
Morton's Copaiba Mixture ....¢ 5204 | Mushroom Cataup...........- 1767 
Morvenu's Reducing Flux .. HL , Mushrooms, Piclled .......... Leu 
Mosnie Gold. .......! 33d8, HLS, GOO 2 Mushrooms, Poisonous, Anti- 
Mosaic Silver................. ore dotes for.s.......22+0002---- 5014 
Mosxyuitoes, to clear a oom of.1. 17 | Mushrooms, to test..........- 43K7 
Mosquitoes, to kee paway ..... 1718} Musical Instruments, to stain 2858 
Moss Meal for Pires 2.0.2.2... 6190 | Musk and Arbereris, Oil of... 1237 
Moss on Fruit Trees, todestrey 1860 | Musk, Essence of. 2.2.2... Oni, &e. 
Moss on Gravel Walks, to re- Musk, Oilof........ 227, 1228, 1236 
NON Oise tet ate ace hehe en ces ocd ie ALUSKE OND ees ciese) eared ean ees Stl 
| Moss on Lawns, to holo... ... I... Musk, Tineturo of. ..........-- 1025 
Moss on Meadow Land, tol. i. 1G | Mfusk, to restore the Odor of... 1354 
Moth, to keep, from Clociing. - oa AUER CO sii. co tees ocukn 4300 
| 3 Mother of Pearl, to polish .... “a ost Musk Seed, Essenee of. 2.22... S68 
Mother's Cordial. ........2....90 24] Muskrat Skins, to tan......... 648 
Mottled Soap Balls. ..........- o76 | Muskruts, to caieh oo... 2.2.2... 1806 
Mould Candles, to make. .....- 633 | Muslin, Colored, to w: 486, 490 
Mouldiness, to prevent (see_also Muslin, to cont, with nce ores JTS 
ARTICLE to be kept from)... .6380 Muslin, to starch... 2... .2.0... ue) 


Muslin, to thicken and strength: 
en 


Cr rr 


Mustard, Essential Gil of... .. 1463 
Mustard for Table Use... 1784, &e. 
Mustard Jiniment....... 4e02, seu 
Mustard Plaster ......0........5057 


Mustard Plaster, Lomaopathic 5056 


Mustard Poultice... 0.0000... 9021 
Mustiness in Beer, to remedy... &77 
Mustiness in Wine, to remote 758 
Mutton Suet oo... 0200000000202. nog 
Mynsicht’s Elixir of Vitriol....4731 
My rrh and Aloes Pills. ........ 49U2 


Mohr's Tuble of Acctio Acid. .3&97 | Moulds, Prepared Wax for... 13674 | Myrrh and Borux Mouth-wash 1333 


MYR—NIT NIT—OIL 
Myrrh, Finid Extract of....... ah Nitrate of Bismuth....... 4134, 4135! 
Myrrh, Tincture of............ Nitrate of Cobalt. ............. 4250) | 
Myrrh’ Tooth-wash ........... i Nitrate of Copper ............- 4091 
Myrrhine, George's. ..........- 5377 Nitrate of Copper Solution... .. 7 
Myrtle Blossom Pomade...... 1263 | Nitrate of Iron...... 116, 4171, 4172) 
Myrtle Cuttings, to manage ... 1831 | Nitrate of Lead ............... 4107 | 
Myrtle, Essence of, Imitation. .1068 | Nitrate of Lime............... 2223 | 
Nitrate of Mereury...........- 4144) 


Nagel's Cobult-electroplating. 


Nagel's Nickel-electroplating . .3763 


.3766 | Nitrate of Mercury, Glycerina- 


ted 5012 


ee a ey 


OIL—OIL 59 

' Oil, British. ...............22.. 5361 

| Oil, Camphorated ..........-.. 4863 

Oil, Carron .................. .5513 
Oil. Castor, to purify and sweet- 

OW se tees eset yaeaeeez 03 
Oi), Castor, to test. 2.02.22... -. 1501 
Oil-Cloths, to clean..........-- 4% 
Oil-Cloths, to keep, inorder. ... 424 


‘Qil, Coal, Crude, See PETROLEUM 
Oil. Coal, Refined, See KRROSENE. 


Nails, Finger, Treatment of ..5823 ) Nitrate of Potassa ......0..... 4194 Oil, Cocoanut ................ 527 
Nails, Iron, for Wall-trees |... 1885 | Nitrate of Silver .............. 4077 | Oil Colors, to mix............. 2761 
Nails, Number of, to the Pound 6146 Nitrate of Silver, Lotion of... .4829 Oil, eae to bleach. .... 1510 
Nails, Toe. Treatment of 5827, &e. Nitrate of Silver, Antidotes for 5905 Oil, DYV itis obs oe hedeass 2726, &c. 
Nankeen Dye for Cottons. ...-.. 136 Nitrute of Silver, Caustic, to ap- Oil for Incipient Baldness. ... 125) 
Nankeen Dye for Silks. ....... 269 WY saith Stee ase Ge yeds 0080 Oil Gilding ............. 3570, 3581 
Nap. to raise the, on Cloth. .... 461 | Nitrate of Silver from Silver Al ODM GPCON: cieurned akeS ca ocrtios s « 5385 
NADH: 3 es-cp eewliedciaucivss W520 IOVS oie ee ane we gate ne 4(80 Oil, Kerosene, see KEROSENE OIL. 
Naples Water..............--. 4465 ' Nitrate of Silver Solution 4783,4802 Oil, Neats-foot ................ 1513 
Naples Yellow ............ ...-2709 | Nitrate of Silver Stains, to re- Oil, Neats-foot, to refine....... 1514 
Napoleon-Blne Dye for Cottons 132| movo...............--- 3141, 6339 Cilof Aloes .................. 1465 
Napoleon's Pectoral Pills. ..... 5253 | Nitrate of Tin ...........2.... 4121 , il of Almonds, Non- ‘Poisonous 1512 
Narcissus Pomade ........---- 1263 | Nitrate of Urea... 2.2... 4323, 4324 Cil of Ambergris ........ ie 
Narcotic Glycerole. ........--. S016 | Nitrated Photographic Paper. .3169 Oil of Ambergris and Musk 
Nareotine ............-.-..-.- Mi JN 1 2 gr rene em 4194 Oil of Anise .............2.... ie 
Nasturtiums, Pickled .......-. 1801 | Nitre, Sweet Spirit of. .... 4280. Oil of Apple ............- 1469, 4303 
Nautical Measure...........-. 6010 | Nitre, to purify ............... 410 Oil of Bulsam Apple.......... 4752 
Nautical Time ..........-..-. GUIL| Nitric Acid....0...0000..0.0.. 3872) Oil of Balsam of Pern......... 1241 
Neats-Foot Oi) ..........-.-... 1513 | Nitric Acid, Dilute ......... eet O SOUPGE Bark 940424 ee Gens tue whe 46 
Neats-Fvuot Oil, to refine....... 1514| Nitric Acid, Fuming.......... 2277) Oil of Belladonna ............ 4752 
Neats- Foot Oil, to test .....-.. 1492 | Nitric Acid, Lotion ef. ........ 4218 Oil of Benzoin .......0..0..... 1242 
Neck, Stiff, Cure for........... 5640 | Nitric Acid, Table of Percen- Oil of Bergamot .......0 2.2... 1227 
Nectar Crean 8 Symp .......... LH thet. cee ce tee eee eee BTR Oilef Dergamot, Test for ..... 1480 
Nectar Lemon Soda .......... 917) Nitric Acid, Tests for........ 79, Oil of Bergamot Pear......... 4302 
Nectar Syrup ......--..- 1419, &e. | Nitric Acid, Tests for, in Sul- | Oil of Bitter Almonds ........ 1465 
Nelson's Patent Gelatine ...... 4308 ghurie Act ssc.ncxscecee sees 361 Oil of Bitter Almonds, Facti- 
Neroli, Essence of...........-. 961, Nitrie Acid, to obtain. ........2873 thous... 2... eee 2 
NCrOH NO eset cede Se4 1227 Nitrie A cid, to purify 2.2.22... 3°74 Oil of Bitter Almonds, Non- poi. 
Neroli. Oil of,.Test for ........ 14283 Nitric Acid, to remove, from (. SOTO cook etiii ia aates wa 1512 
Nerve and Bone Liniment 4893,5224! 9 Sulphuric Acid. ...........-. 3862 Oi) of Bitter Almonds, Test for 1479 
Nerve Powder. ...........-..- "O71 | Nitrie Ether .....02.0000-000-- 4287 Oil of Brown Paper ........... 22 
Nervines ............-... 30609, &e. | Nitrie Oxide .................-. 372 Oil of Calamus ............... 1465 
Nervine Balsam ......-... 9113, 5340 | Nitrite of Potassa............. 41x) Oil of Cantharides ............ 4752 
Nervine Mixture.............. 5123) Nitro-Benzole ...............-. 4322) Oil of Capsieum .............. 4752 
Nervous Headache, to cure5704,&¢. | Nitrogen ...........2.22-2..65. 4057, Oil cf Caraway .......-.22.... 1465 
Nervous Mixture. ............. 5572 Nitrogen, Protoxide of........ 4060 Oil of Cassia ......2......-22.. 1227 
NOfrots PM os pccowencs yosxs 5073 | Nitrogen, Test for...........- 4058 Oil of Chamomile ............. 4752 
Nervous Tincture ............. O74 | Nitrogen, to obtain........... 4059 | Oil of Cinnamon. ........ 1227, 1465 
Nervousness, Treatment of ....5570! Nitru-Glycerine. ....-...- 2142, 2143) Oil of Cinnamon, Test for. .... 1481 
Netherlands, Money of the.... 6084 Nitromuriates ............... 3879 | Oil of Civet ..............-.-- 228 
Netherlands, Weights and Mea- Nitromuriate of Platinum..... 3220 | Oil of Cloves ............ 1227, 1465 
sures of the...........-. (085, &e. Nitromuriatic Acid ........... 3879: Oil of Cloves, Test for........ 1485 
Neuralgia, Liniment for. .4858,5218 Nitromuriatie Acid, Dilute... 3281: Oil of Cognac ................ 1468 
5220. Nitroprusside of Sodium....... 4217 | Oil of Cognae. Test for ....... CTT 
Neuralgia, Ointment for 4979, 4982 Nitrosulphuric Acid. ....-..... 3071 Oil of Elder-flowers ........... 4752 
Neuralgia, Remedies for. 5544, &c. Nitrous Acid .......---.-.---- $877) Oil of Founel.........2.00.... 1465 
Neurale ria, Wine for.......... "SACS . Nitrous Ether. ........-........ 4%8 Oil of Fenugreck ...........-. 4752 
Neutral Solution ......2.....-- 29° Nitrous Oxide ........-.. 3872, 4060. Oil of Foxglove ............-.. 4752 
Neutralization ................ $45 Noble's Tonic Elixir ......... 3407 | Oil of Garlic ................. 4752 
Neutralizing Cordial ..... 5394,5424 Nocturnal Emissions, to cure. .5739 | Oil of Gladness ..............: 5344 
Neutralizing Mixture ......... 0065 5746. Oil of Hemlock (Conium) ..... 4752 
New England Rum; to distill.. 931 | Nomenclature, Chemical ...... 3853 | Oil of Henbane............--- 4752 
New England Ruin, Yeast for 932) Nonpareil Bitters ..........--. 824 Oil of Henbane, Imitation .... 5385 
Newell's Compound Tar Oint- Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid. ..3858 Oil of Horsemint ............. 1465 
MONG ried oxo yswedacdiwat, 5268 | Normandy's Alkalimeter ....-. ®? Oil of Jargonelle Pear, Facti- 
New York Pills............... 5300 | Norris’ Soda Mint ............ SBT | HOUR. ee ee ese 1470, 4302 
Nicholson’s Blue Aniline Dye. .2606 | Norwood's Tincture of Helle. Oi) of Juniper Berries... 1465, 4752 
DVT) oie ere nian Races pew cord awe ete BINS NOPGs cocks yee dun anotcrntws 4515 ' Oil of Lavender ......... 1227, 1465 
Nickel, Alloys of. ...3410, &c., 3439 | Nose, Bleeding from the, tostop5565 | Gil of Lavender, Test for..... 1482 
Nickel. Chloride or Muriate of 4174 | Novar PONG 625 ceutentan aalsa-ce! 3602 | Oil of Lemon ...........- 227, 1465 
Nickel, Oxalate of. ............ 4178 | Number Six, Thompson's. .....: 5177! Oil of Lemon, to keep........ 1473 
Nickel, Oxide of. .......-. 4175, &c. | Nuremberg Plaster ........... 5383 ' Oil of Lemon, to restore....... 1472 
Nickel, Salts of, Test for...... 4179 | Nut-Galls, see GALLS. Oil of Lilies, White ........... 4752 
Nickel Silver ..............-. 3348 Nut-Oil, French. to detect 14981499 Oil of Male-fern ... .......... $585 
Nickel, Sulphate of ........... 4177 | Nut-Oil, India, Tests for.... .. 1497 Oil of Marsh-mallow Root ....4752 
Nickel, to coat Metal with. ...3659 | Nutmeg, Extract of ........-.. 1037) Oil of Milleflecr ...........0.. 1227 
Nickel, to clectroplate with. .. 3782 _ Nutmeg, Tincture of.......... 1015. Oi of Mudar Bark. ........... 4752 
Nicotine or Nicotia 0.2.2.2... 4019 | Nutmeg. Oilof ..........0...-.. 1227) Oilof Musk . 2... ......... 1227, 1236 
Night, to find the Lenzthofthe 6153) Nutritive Wine ...0......... . $723) Oilof Mustard ...........2... 1465 
Nightmare, Precautions against ; S784 Nux Vomien, Antidotes for. . . SON OOF NORON eceeiscicaee wanes 1227 
Nightinare, to prevent o....... d7R9 Nux Vomica, Tincture of... ..- 4520, Oil of Neroli, Test for ..-..... 1483 
Nightshade Leaves, Oi) of. .... 4752 Oil of Nightshade Leaves. .... 4752 
Nights weats, Remedy (OF v34225 5787) Onk, Poison, Remedies for 5930. &e.| Oil of Nutmeg ............-... 1227 
Nightsweats, to relieve... S788, &e. Ochre... 0.00... 0- cee eee ee ees 27 Oil of Opium ..........2.2.... 4752 
Nimino‘s Solution of Croton Oi15413 Odontine..............--- 1313,1314 Oil of Orange Flowers ........ 1227 
Ninon de UInclos, Pomade de 1163 Odoriferous Water ............- 1070) Onl of Origanum .............. 1465 
Nipples, Sore, Lotion for ..... 1560 (Enanthic Ether ...........-.. 4296 Oil of Pear, Factitious... 1470, 4302 
Nipples, Sore, Ointment for ...4085  (Enanthylate of Ethyl ......... 296 Oil of Pellitory Root.......... 4752 
Nipples, Sore, tocure. .........! 5730) Ouden's Chlorodyne...........52 1 Oil of Pennyroyal ............ 1465 
Nipple Wash ...........0 2.2.0.5 3393 Oil, Black 2. .0...........2... 4872 Oil of Pepper ..... 2.2.0.2... 4752 
Nitrates ...00.......2....-...3872 Oil-Blacking for Boots, &¢.,3087, &e. Oil of Peppermint .......-.-.. 1445 
Nitrate of Baryta ............. 4230 Oil, Boiled, for Drying. . . 2726, &e. Oil of Pimento ............-... 1465 
Nitrate of Buryta Solution. .... 4782 Oil, Boiled, for Varnish........ ve7e | Oil of Pineappje.............. 4293 


H9O OIL——OIN OIN—OPI 
Oil cf Poison-Oak Leaves..... 4752 ' Ointment, Cneumber..........5 
Oil cf Quince, Factitious. 1471, 42060 Ointment, Egyptian. .......... DOD 
Oil of Rhodium-wood. 2.2.2.2... 1465 Ointment for Buker’s Itelt..... 4oo7 
Oil of Rose... 2.2... P27, L229) 4092 Ointment for Chilblains ......- 434 
Oil of Rose, Test for. oo. 2.20... Wed) Ointment for Cracked-hoof 22. .5002 | 
COIL OE TOE oS Ae Jeers bad 4752° Ointment for Foot-rot 2.2.22... rOL 
Oil of St. John’s Wort. ........ 4752) Ointment for Issue ...0...222. 5284 
Oil of Sandal-wood .........22- 1455 | Ointment for Itely. . 24654, 4969, 5239 
Oil of Sassafras ...00..02...2.- Lito PSL 5 ae 4 ele 
Oil of Savine. .......2.....2... 1165 | Ointment for Neuralgia ..4979, 4982 
Oil of Spearmint ............-- 165° Ointment for Old Sores. ... 2... 4976 
Oil of Spike, Factitious. .....-.. 4-73) Ointment for Pileg........ 4980, Ke. 
Oil of Stone. ......22.....5301, 538682) Ointment for Salt Rheum...... 49652 
Oil of Stornx or Styrax 2.2.0... 1228) Ointment for Sore Nipples. .... 4085 
Oil of Tobacco... 2.2.2... 1465, 4752 Ointment for Vermin ......... 5305 
Oil of Turpentine 22.2.2... 4317) Ointment, Puligokali....2..... SBR0 
Oil of Turpentine for Lleaching 510) Ointment, Gall, Compound . ...5006 
Oilot Valeriaitecs. 40 wsi eeeecs's 1455 | Ointinent, Glycerine ........-- SOY 
Oil of Vanilla... . 22.2... 1239, 1217 | Ointment, Green... 2. .....2-. 4974 
Oil of Vitriek. 204 oi vss ceeew ees 2855 | Ointment, Green Basilicon ....4967 
Oil of Wormseed Mixture. . 2... 546) Ointment, Iodide of Lead. ..... 40] 
Oil, Olive, to refine....... 1902, 155) | Ointment, Iodide of Potassium 5013 
Oil, Olive, to test 2.0... 0...--- 1560) Ointment, Iodide of Sulphur. .49- 0 
Oil-Paint Stains, to remove. 339 | Ointinent, Iodine, Compound. 4942 
Oil Paintings, to clean. .... AUG, &. |) Ointment, Iodine, Glycerinated 5015 
Oi) Paintings, to preserve ..... 6375 | Ointment, Todoform 2.2.22... 492 
Oil Paintings, to remove the Ointment, Lard.............. 4937 
Varnish from ........-...--. 405 | Ointment, Lead. ..... 2.222 ee. 49n0 
Oil Paintings, to restore... 2... 6375 | Ointmnent, Mugnetic.......-.. 4903 
Oil Paintings, Varnish for 2014, 2036 | Ointment, Merenrial....,4948, 501 
CH Panty ac3.o3 vee Sees cee e st o28 | Ointment, Nurcotie .......... dOLG 
Oil, Palm, to bleach.....-. 537, 1509] Ointment, Nitrate of Mereury . 5012 
Oil, Phosphoreseent...........4339 | Ointment, Obstetrig..... 2.2. S D3 | 
Oil Size for Gilding. 2.22.5 3571, 3520 | Ointment of Three” ......... Sea] 
Oil-Staing, to remove, from Ointment, Petroleum .......... W14 
Bourds 2... .. Be cine Saas 394 | Ointment, Resin ......2..2..0. ee 
Oil-Stains, to remove, from Car- Ointment, Rheumatie .........! 2953 
WHS craw awe ereteud eltta esas 307 | Ointment, Savine —........... 40" 3x 
Oil-Stains, to remove, from Cot- Ointment, Spermacceti........ 4940 
TONS ud oh Ge a eale Ca ede 126 | Ointment, Starch. Glyeerinated 5c09 
Oil-Stains, to remove.from Leath- Ointment, Stauvesacre 22.2.0... ran 
OT oe. eee eee eee eee ee oe. 309 | Ointinent, Stramonium........ 4046 | 
Oil-Stains, to remove, from Mar- Ointment, Sulphur. 2... 2.22... 4008 | 
DIO ork cate eA eed hoe UNO 394 | Ointment, Tan iteof Magnesiadoo4 
Oil-Stuins, te remove, from Pa- Ointment, Tannin. ........-- ORG 
WOR pM oe Le CoS Bee ceed 309 | Ointment, Tar oo... 0 00.- 4960, 522s 
Oil Stones, see HONES, Ointment, Turtar-emetie ...... 4905 


Oil, to tuke, out of Leather 22. .3077 
Oi, Trotter 


Oil, Tretter, to refine ......... 1514, Ointment, Vermin .........-.. Nt st) 
OU Varnishes.........--. R74, Keo, Ointment, Wax 22.2... 2. eee. 4939 
Oil, Vermifuge................5643 Ointment, Wenderftl . 2.22... 4E05 
Oil, Watchmakers'’ 2.0... Mo, &e. Cintment, Yellow Basilicon. .. 4965 
Oil, Whale, to deodorize Putrid 148) Ointment, Zine .........22-.. 403] 
Oiled Paper. .....02..0.-.. 1030, &e.| Old Tom Gin, Imitation. ...... 603 
Qils, Essential, see EsseNTIAL OILS, | Oletinnt Gas .....0.2....22.2-- 409) 
Oils, Hair, see Tat OO. OVA Se Foren Bae a ett bias lo) 
Oils, Lubricating, to refine ....1495 | Oleoresins 2.22.22... 4073, 4574, Ke. 
OIIS: MBCdiCitUd > ccc h atest a one 4702 | Oleoresin of lack Pepper. .... 40233 
Oils, Perfumed 22.2022... 122, &e. | Gleoresin of Capsicum. ........ 45-0 
Oils, Perfumed by E penieiae 212) Oleoresin ieeulela eer ee ree for] 
Oils, Perfumed by Essences... 21227) Oleoresin of Ginger ........... 45r4 
Oils, Perfumed by Infusion . ~ 1228 | Gleoresin of bipunliiecsc ous 4582: 
Oils, Rancid, to restore. . 1489, &e¢. | Oleoresin of Male Fern. ... 2... 40R5 
Oils, Rancidity in, to prevent..149O1 | Olive-Drab Dye for Cottons... 178 
Oils, Seented.................. 126 | Olive-Dve for Cottons. 2.2... 166, &e. 
Oils, Tests for. .......0.-- He6, &e. Olive-Dye for Silks ......2...-. oR] 
Oils, to bDlench. 22... 22.2-- 104, &e. | Olive: Dye for Woolens ...-. 200, 228 
Qils, to detect Admixture In...1477 | Olive-Enamels ..............-.- RSE | 
147R. Olive-Oil Soft-soap. ol... 2.2... 605 
Oils, Vegetable. to bleach 1504, &e. | Glive-Oil, Test for. ....... 1498, 1500) 
Oils, Volatile, see Essenrrvan OILS, | Olive-Oil, to refine. ........---- 1.02 
Ointments. 0.00.2... 2202. 4051, &e. | Onions as a Disinfectant. ....- 17C6 
Ointinents, to keep, from getting Onions, Piekled 2 ....0..22..02. 1994 
OHO suc cae See Bas 5008 | Onions, to correet the Odor of, 
Ointment, Aconitine 2.00.02... PR | HE the rt atlin cc cess o0eG oo t's HEH4 
Ointment, Ammommaeal. 4°44, 5177 Onions, to preserve. oo... 20. ..- Retate: 
Ointment, Astringent ......6. 9078 | Onions, to prevent Grub in... 1856 
Ointment, Basilicon......00 2... » 4904 Opal. Imitation. ..........2.-.0. - 243) 
Qintment, Belladonna. .. 4043, 4083 | Opiate ‘Locth- paste... 0.2.2... 1 
Ointment, Bittersweet. oo... .. 4977 Opinted Wine of Colchicum . ee 
Ointment, Blaek Basilieon. 2... 4906 | UY cas thal Gee teeta ed heya 2 248 
Ointment, Dorax........ 4051, 52° Opium, Autidotes for. .... 2... ae 
Ointment, Brown ........0--.. he Opainig. LSI € £25 pose ee ees 47 35 
Ointment, Campher.....- 4M, 5403 Opium Liniment............-. 4x7s | 
Ointment, Caneer......... 0.2.4 ab: Oo MIA Ge 2 cis tds ane Aue 472 
Gintment, Cantharides...5010, 5017) Opium, Pereertace of Morphine 
Ointment, Catechw.........2-. VAS MG eh ah a trae Gea et SOR 
Ointinent, Chloroform .......-. ACS Ohi Puls nc aia ecw 's Se as 414 | 
Ointment, Citrine ....0.022000. 4047 Opiqun, Solutienef. oo... 2... ee. 5412 
Ointment, Cod liver Oib. 2.22... 4°75 Opium, Substitute for... 2.20... 6 
Ointment, Creosote ...... 4eny, 4048 Opium, Tests for........- 4260, 4270 
Ointment, Croton Oil. 2... ..6-..572) Opium, Tineture of.......... «4529 | 


Oimtment, Tobaceo. 4°61, 5290, &e. 


Semeeet as satel cates 1513 Ointment, Venice Turpentine. 4958 


OPI—OXT 


(Opin, Tincture cf, Ammonia. 
te 
Opium, Tincture of, Camphora- 

POU sets ete Chen tt 47 
Opium, Tineture of, Compound 4531 
Opodeldoe 4869, 4870, 5443, &e. 6404 


Opticul Glass... ........2-...-. 232 
Optician’s Cement..........-. Metol 
CNUUII sc comune Seles ose ada a4) 
Oranpreade. ...........0-.008.0. 910 
Orange Aniline Dvre........ PoE a 
Orange Bitters...0..0.0...00.. §3) 


Orange-Blossom, Essence of... &61 


Orange-Blossom Pomade..... 1962 
Oranyge-Chrome.............. 2707 
Orange-Color Bronzing....... 37 


Orange-Color Dye for Cottons. 159 


Orange-Color Dye for Silks .... 271 
Orange-Color Dye for W ood... £835 
Oranye-Color Dye for Woclens. 2¢3 
Orange-Color Hair Oil... 2... 1s 
Orange Enamels ..........--. 2385 
Orange Essence. ....... 0.2.4. 951 
Orange Essence, Artificial. .... 1053 
Orange Extract.............. 10972 
Oranee Fire .....0........... 2Ce9 
| Oranye-Flower, Oil of ......... }207 
'Orange-Flower Pomade ...... ICS 
Orange-Flower Soap.......... 72 
Orange-Flower Syrup........ 1417 
Oranze-Flower Water... 1009, 107] 
10733. 
Orange Juice. Imitation. ...... 913 
Orange-Marble for Books .3116, ar a | 
Orangre-Peel, Exsenee of. 22... - en) 
‘Oranye-Peel Flavoring ....... G67 
Orange-Peel Syrup .......---. 13e2- 
Orange Tint for Brass......... soe, 
Orange Tonic......... ...--- 0122 
Orange Syrup..........22..--.. 1410 
| Ores, Flux for Reducing. ....-.. 3464 
Ores, Lead, to test the Rich- 
NONE Of ee. ei ose in Ses seas 3255 
Ores, Iron, to test the Richness 
} of dew Fee le: ahs Haren Na Vere ier avee ee ace ee O59 
Organie Matter, Test for... ... 4395 
Orgeat Syrup...... 6.2... 1376, 1415 
Orgeat Syrup, Imitation... .... 1416 
Origanum, Essentir] Oil of... 1465 
Ornaments, Composition for.. 2202 
Oroidl (get nora cee ees 431 
Orris, Essence of. ....-. Sbiecadopal 949 
‘Orris Powder................. Vel 
Orris Tooth-paste. .........-- 121 
Orris-Root Flavoring ......... (69 
Orris-Root, Fluid Extraet of... 4579 
QOrris-Root: Pomade ........... 1209 
Osborne's Byrup .... 2... .. 4057 
Oszood’s Indian Chelagogue, 
Substitute for.... 0.20.0 .0.00. 5306 
Ostrich Feathers, to clean. 2... oS 
Ottuwa Root Beer. ..........2. g'2 
Otto of Roses ..............0.2. 975 
!Over-Shoes, to mend ........0. 6374 
ORCI Sis oie ceced cathe ewetess 4034 
OR DINTOS ok ad eee tk was 3900 
Oxalate of Iren ...........-. 4158 
“Oxalate of Niekel o.oo... 2.2... 4178 
Oxolie Acid... cc cee eee eee. 3000 
Oxaulie Acid, Pure..........2.- 3903 
Oxulie Acid, to distinguish, 
' from Epsom Salts .......... 3904 
Oxalie Acid, to obtain. ........ 300 | 
|Ox-Gall for removing Spots. ... 373 
| Ox-Grall for Washing. ......... 489 
Ox-Gall Soap ...........2.226. 552 
Ox-Gall to refine .... 00 ..0..008. 441 
Oxide, Carbonie.... 2.2... 0.62. 40004 
(Oxide, Nitvie ....00.. se... ee. BET 2 
Oxide, Nitrous............ >. B72, 4060 
Oxide of Antimony......--..-. 4130 
| Oxide of Bartum... 22... 4235, 4226 
Oxide of Bismuth ..........-. 4136 
Oxide of Chromium .........6. 2701 
Oxide of Cobalt .......0...0.0... 4250) 
Oxide of Copper... .4092, 4094, 4095 
| Osiderot By ck eceoseee: 4279 
Oxide of Tron... .. 4): I, 4153, &e. 
Oxide of Tron, Tests for Solutions 
Ul. eshtorcadectooeas 4152, 4157 
Oxide of Lend oo .0....0-. 2744. 4106 
Oxide of Manganese. .... 4173, 4255 


Oxide of Mercury......-- 4141, 4143 


OXM—PAP PAP—PAR PAR—PEA 591 
Oxide of Nickel........ - 4175, 4176! Paper, Parchment, to paste....1966 - Parris:.’s Cathartice Pills. ...... 5317 
Oxide of Nitrogen ............ 4060 | Paper, Phenyl .......-2---.-.- 1936) Parrish's Chemical Food... 2. 40-44 
Oxide of Silver................ 4078 | Paper, Photographic. .... 3168, 3177) Parrish’s Cologne Water ...... ORB 
Oxide of Tin............. 4119, &e.! Paper, Prepured.......... 15, &e. Parrish’s Compound ‘Tobuceo 
Oxide of Zine ......2...2--...- 4117] Paper, Printed, to clean ....... 1073 Ointment. .....02.00.... res! 2 
Oxley’s Essence of Ginger. .... 4620] Paper, Soiled. to clean... .630r, &e. Parrish’s Flnid Extract of Bu- 
OXN CCI eats en kee oa) 4034 | Paper, Solvent for.........---. 1937 CUM 28 2ers tae eo ee hake a3 4590 
Oxygen, to obtain. ............ 4035 | Paper, Stone, for Polishing. ...134, Parrish’s Quinine Pills ........ 5A 
Oxygen for Inhalation ......-. 4038 | Paper, Styptie .........222.--- O41 Parrish’s Sarsaparilla Syrup... 1391 
Oxygen, Tests for............ 4040 | Paper, Tapivea Photographie 3157; Parrish’s Strawberry Syrup... 1374 
Oxygen, to obtain ........ 4935, &c. | Paper, Test. .......-..--- 440R, &e.) Parrish’s Syrup Filter... 0.2... 1359 
Oxvimel sce cc esis sakes 4690, &e. | Paper, to bronze .......-.-.--. 3793) Parrish’s Syrup of Hypophos- 
Oxymel of Squills.........-.-- 4602 | Paper, to detect Arsenic in... 43835 phites. oo... 2. ee 4643 
Oxymel, Simple ...........---. 4691 | Paper, to detect Plasterin..... M460 Parrots, to teuch, how to Speak 6185 
Oxymuriate of Lime. ........-.4249, Paper, to detect Wood in. ....- M47 Parts by Volume. to redace, to 
Oxysulphuret of Antimony. ...5467 | Paper, to Electrotype, &c., on 3738) — parts by Weight ..........-. 6152 
Paper, to extract Sizing from. .6403° Passini’s Antiseptie Solution. . 1661 
Pain-Killer... 481, 4882, 5410, 5867] Paper, to gild on... 3574, 3579, 3738. Pussy Water, Aerated 2.0.2... 4472 
Pains after Child-birth ......-. o722) Paper, to prepare, for Photo- Paste, Almond. .............-. 1123 
Paint, Fireproof ..........-.-. Mei) geraphy cece sse. see 3131, &¢., 3177) Paste, Almond and Honey. ...1134 
Paint, Flexiile, for Canvas. .. 2765 | Paper, to prepare, for Varnish- Paste, Azure, for the Skin. .... 1114 
Paint for Boat-bottoms ....... 2771 Vip aaeuiee Soper te ediae tae tae 1951) Paste, Bitter-almond .......... 1124 
Paint for Boilers...........2-. 2774 | Paper, to remove Grease from. 411 | Paste, Depilatory ............. 12 
Paint for Iron-work ........-- 2768 | Pauper, to remove Water-stains Paste, Flour oo... 2.0... 2271, &e. 
Paint for Old Houses 2.2.2.2... 2773 from. .........2.2..--------- 6308 , Paste for Artificial Gems 2352, 2419 
Paint for Out-door Work 2766, &c. | Paper, to silver ........-. BE28, STE | Paste for Cementing Leather 
Paint for the Skin ..........-. 1107} Paper, to size 22.222. 0..20.... 1952) or Cloth to Wood ..........- 2075 
Paint for Weatherbourds ..... 2771) Paper, to take Creuses out of ..1965 ) Paste for cleaning Brass... 2.23391 
Paint, Table for Mixing...2761, &c. | Puper, tu transfer Engravings ‘Paste for Enumels.......... 2. 2379 
Paint, to clean ...........022-- 435 Uh ieea tae Neale Suede eeanes 1074 Paste, Glycerine o2....0.. 2299, 52226 
tine one to remove from ie be to unroll and flatten... 6307 Paste for Gold-plating . 22... .. 3003 
NOUNORs caus ute ne boe ee 339, &e.! Paper, to varnish. .......2.2.-- 2960 Paste for Paper-huanginge 2072, 2k12 
Paint, Sticky, to harden...... 2779 | Paper, to write on Creasy ....- 2000 Paste for sotsihig tannaen 2088 
Paint, to economize ........... Q7e)] Paper, Touch, for Fireworks. .2059 ! 200, 
Paint, to make, dry quickly ...2743) Paper, Tracing. .......-.-. 1927, &e. | Paste for Razor-strops ........ 6247 
Paint, to remove, from Old Paper, ‘Transfer. 2... .......2.- 1926 ° Paste for Silver-plating 22... 3603 
WOOF oeeee sel oc neeees Sa8 5 2787 | Pauper, Transparent. 2.2.2.2... 129 | Paste for Toothache .......... ORT Q 
Paint, to remove, from Stone. .2783 | Paper, Waterproof .....- 1941, 1944) Paste, Pectoral o..0.00.00200.. 5269 
Paint, to remove, from Wood. 2788) Paper, Waxed 2. ..........--- 193) Paste, Phosphorus, for Vermin 1899 
Paint, to remove the Smetl of. .2776 | Paper, Waxed Photographie ..3170, Paste, Shaving 2... 0....0..0.... 1165 
Paint, Varnished, to clean .... 436 | Paper-Hangers’ Paste........ 2272 | Paste, to muke Moulds of Fig- 
Paint, when to Apply ......--- 2755) Paper-Hanging. 2.0.2.2... PEI ACT > MITOSIS sks eects eee ts . -36e 
Paint without Oil or Lead ....2770) Paper-Hanging, Glue-xizing for 2x15) Pasteur’s method of preserving 
Paint-Cans, to cleuan.........-. 2791 | Paper-Hanging on Whitewashed WNNEN coos cne eee titan! 759 
Paint-Skins, to reduce......... QT75 S71 Eee ee a er ee Ne 2208 | Pastilles aux Fleurs d'Orange. .1342 
Painters, Caution to........... 5039} Paper-Hanging, Paste for ....2812 | Pastilles id la Rose ........2...1343 
Painters’ Colic, to cure......-- 693 | Puper-Hanging, to prepare Pastilles ala Vanille 2.2.02... 1344 
Painters’ Putty ...... Beatieniarete Ls 42 WAU OE? ctv toon ol boda 2811) Pastils for Funiigating. ...1337, &e. 
Painters’ Size... 22.2... eee... 2797 | Paper-Manging, Utensils for.. 212] Pastils for the Breath... 1336, 5405 
Painting, House..... 22... 2745, &e. | Paper-Hanging, Varnish for... 2038] 462. 
Painting in Milk ...........-. 2709 | Paper-Hangings, toclean . 2... 409 | Pastils of every Variety ....... 1345 
PU to kill Grease-spots Paper-Hangings, to remove Patchouli, Essence of 20.0.0... 96 
OPO G pence mead tesadeaae 208). CPCS ETTOME: ole da edn sedaee 410) Patchouli, Excract of 0.2.2... LOGY 
Painting, to kill Knots before. .2777 | Paper, Wall, to apply .......-.. 214] Pate @Amande au Miel... 2... 1134 
ae to prepare Walls for.2703 a vr, Wall, to prepare, for Poe aia Ja Barbe... ... 1160 
Tei), UGE oe chee a a. 5 213) Patent and Proprietary Medi- 
Paintings, see OIL PAINTINGS. Papier ispispastique de Vee .. S238!) cines. 22.2... : Sha : .. 171, &e. 
Pakfong ......-....-.-- 3412, 3415 | Pupier Fauyurd ...............-. o237 | Patent Base for making Artiti- 
Palatine-Orange Aniline Dye. 2506 | Papier Fayard et Blauyn......- o23o | cial Gems..............0.020-. 2429 
Palladium, Electrophuting with 3761 | Papier Mache. .............--- 1045 | Patent Blue Ink........ 242}, 24Rw 
Pall, 2.o8n3. 2646 ees eee owe) Papier Mache, to clean. ......- 4151 Patent Boot Blacking 3092, 3099, 310] 
Palin Oil, to bDleach........ 537, 1509 | Papier Suxe .............002-- 3130 ' Patent Dryer ..............0.. 2739 
Palm Oil Soup. ............-.. AS PADVTING fs oseeiy eee deat yee 1duxk Patent Gelatine 2. ............ 4368 
Palin Soap: ..o20.08 26 pekees wes Oe PPM 2oc2 can peo ceke cee es 1527, Patent Leather, Polish for... .. B72 
Palma Christi Pomnade ........ 1276) Parallelograms, Areas of...... oN! Patent Wash Mixture ........ 4X0 
Pulpitation of the Heart, to re- Parnamulic ANeid............0.0- 3467) Patent Yeast .0............... eld 
OVO errata ees accel. 5706 , Purumorphine ..............-- 4001) Patey’s Orvis Tooth-paste. ..... 132 
Pancoast’s Alterative Pills ...-5160 | Parcel, How to tie ao... 2.2... 6206) Patterson's Emulsion of Pump- 
Pancoast’s Styptie .......2..-- 5508 | Parchinent, Artifieial 22.2.2... 1965] kKin-seeds o............22206. DAB 
Paper, Albumenized Photo- Parchment Paper......-. 1965, &c. | Pench Brandy ..............-- To) 
PYUPMIC:220022.0hesesses 3132, 3178) Parchment Paper, to paste. ...1966) Peach Brandy, Iinitation....-. ran 
Paper, Atropine ..............5 S807) Parehment Size o.........020. 3559) Peach-Colored Dye for Cottons 174 
Paper, Bromide Photographie. 3172) Parchment, to color... 2.2.2... 1269) Peach Essence, Artificial... ... 146 
Paper, Caloty pe. ...........6.- 3176 | Parchment, to gill on......... 3079) Peach Flavoring fur Liquors... .074 
Paper, Chromatype .......-.-- $173) Parchment to make, transpuar- G24, 
Paper, Copying ............24. 4s CHL Witter ute tas sad wen 1.61, Peach-Kernels, Essence of... . 943 
Paper, Crysotype...........-- 3177, Parchment, to write on... 2... 2000 Peach-Leaf Water... ... JOT}, 1673 
Paper, Cvanotype .......-.--. SLAY Pree. 22 5 en eae 2 4527, 4524 Pouches, tocan.......... lovt, 1ogu 
Paper, Drawing, Sizes of...... 613L) Pareira, Fluid Extract of. 2... 406 | Peaches, to dry ...22.....0-... 1640 
Paper, Emery. <c.3cseceses wees 1935 Pareira Brava, Decoction of .3310 |) Peaches, to keep frestt.. 1638, 1641 
Paper, Fancy, Cement for... .. 2159) Parent's Method of Preserving Peale’s Method of obtaining 
Paper, Fireproof. ......... TOA RG. WE core ec paeauett eens 761] pure Silver. .....2.....2..-. nei 
Paper for producing Flashes of Paris’ Fumigating Pastils. 22.1358) Pear Essence, Artificial ...... 1052 
‘olored: Light... .........--- 2125) Paris round swap ie Mand Teh cag m06 Pear, Jargouelle, Essential Oil 
Paper, Glass, for Polishing. ...1933> Paris Tablet Soap. ..... 0.2.26. 595) ofl eee eee ee eee 1470 
Paper, Hydrographie ...... --1976 0 Parisel’s Citrate of Magnesia. 450° Pear Syrup ..........-2..---- 1411 
Paper, Lodized Photographie ..3171 0 Parisian Diamonds. .........-. M444 Pears, to can ...0..0002 202 e 1636 
Paper, Iridescent ....2......-- 1931 Parisian Wash to darken the Pears, to dry 0.0000. ..2....... 1640 
Paper, Lithogruphie. ...-- 1955, &e. TN debt ott 1183) Pears, to keep fresh oo... 1638, 1641 
Paper, Muriated Photographic 3170 Parker's Cement ............-. 00 Pearlash, Commercial. 2.2.2... dix 
Paper, Nitrated Photographic 3169 Parlor Matches. 20. ....0...--. 2146 Pearl Dentifrice. 0 0.........0. 1303 
Paper, Ojledhs 2.2 scence ewes 1939 Parrish’s Aloes and Mandrake Pearl Powder for the Skin. .... 1110 
Paper, Purchment ............ 1965 PUlS Gece otis edaee sche accuse 9191 | Pearl Tooth Powder........... 1303 


59O2 ~~ =PEA—PER PER—PHO 
Pearl White Dye for Silks..... 263 | Permanganate of Potassa, Tests 
Pearl White for the Skin 1109, 4135; for.......2.20............4.- 4191 
Pearson's Arsenical Solution..5209  Permangnnic Acid............ 3941 
Peau d'Espagne............... 1355 | Perinuriates, see MURIATES. 
Pectoral Balsum .............. 5097 | Peroxides, see OXIDES. 
Pectoral, Cherry .............-. 5207 | Perry's Toothache Essence... .5¢74 
Pectoral Drops .......-.------5193, Persian Balsam ...... 00.2.2... 5419 
Pectoral Elixir...............- 5445) Persoz’s Aniline Black ........ 2574 
Pectoral Paste .............. 5269 Perspiration in the Feet, to 
Pectoral Pills ...............-5253 absorb. 2.2.22... dre tie ice ith Sk46 
Pectoral Syrup .............. 59265 Perspiration, to preserve Kid- 
Pelargonie Ether. ....... 147], 4295 Gloves from.........2...2... 6243 
Pelargoniums, Mildew on, to Perspiration, to remove Stains 
PFOMOVO .......2.2 0. eee eee eee 1850 Os eo ee esi eee ue Bake 505 
Peligot’s Bohemian Tube Glass 2340 Perspiration, to restrain... .... STR6 
Pelletier’s Quinine Dentifrice. .1304 | Peru, Balsam of, Factitious. . ..5102 
Pelletier’s Odontine ........--. 1314) Peru, Balsam of, Test for... ...5109 
Pellitory, Fluid Extract of. .... 4579 | Peruvian Bark and Protoxide 
Pellitory, Oil of ......22...0.-. 4752; of Iron, Elixir of............ A702 


Pellitory, Tincture of, Com- Peruvian Bark, Decoction of. ..5127 


WN coke was Lect ie peateacet 4532 Peruvian Bark, Infusion of... 5128 
Pelouze'’s German Silver...... 3413 Peruvian Burk, to prevent Sedi- 
Pelouze's Process for preserving ment in Preparations of ....4709 

DUCU cus nsdcetesaten wes: 1605 Peruvian Bark Tooth-paste. . . 1310 
Pencil, to, Brick-work......... 2792) Peruvian Bitters .........2..-. Bel 
Pencil Drawings, to fix... 1959, &e. | Peruvian Lip-salve............ 1170 
Pencil Drawings, to protect ...6363 > Peruvian Pomude............. 12669 
Pencils for Writing on Glass. 6390, Peruvian Tooth-paste ......... 1318 
Pencils, Lead for. ............. CHF POTN. 2 6 chess eenenses wees 4239 
2@ndulum Meusure...........- 5980 Peter's Pills... ..-......-...... O1RS 
Pennyroyal, Essential Oil of. ..1465 ; Petrify, to, Wooden Objects. . 1686 
Peony, see PcKONIA. Petroleum «.c0554ce.ieseitee ee: 1526 
Pepper, Black, Extract of..... 1039 Petroleum, Cement to resist. ...2162 
Pepper, Black, Oil of.......... 4752 | Petroleum for turning Metals 3449 
Pepper, Black, Tincture of... .4495 , Petroleum, Glycerinated ..... BOA 
Pepper, Cuyenne............-. 178) | Petroleum Liniment 4877, 5402, 5836 
Pepper Vinegar ............-. 1776 | Petroleum, to extinguish Burn- 
Peppermint Brandy .........- {0 fl Wee |) eee een eet Maree 1532 
Peppermint, Essence of. ...... 4610 | Petroleum, to purify ........-.- 1527 
Peppermint, Essential Oil of...1465 | Pettenkofer’s Test for Bile in 
Peppermint Water ........... 4198 | OOPRING ooops ecesies cee eo 4302 
Peppers, Pickled.............. 1796 | Pettijenn’s Silvering on Glass. 3617 
Pepsine..............--------- 5080) Pew's Composition. ........--. 2173 
Pepsine and Iron Pills. ....... $9958. POWLOR ccc fc hae ee wee eta S422 
Pepsine, Bismuth and Strych- Pewter, Flux for Soldering. . . 3453 

Nias WANn0? OC nce etoeeaeae Jo 4724 | Pewter, Solder for ........... 302 
Pepsine, Elixir of......... 4718, &c. | Pfundheller’s Barytes White. . 2068 
Pepsine Pills............ S457, 5460 Pharaoh's Serpent's Eggs 6206, 6297 
Pepsine, ay run Olwiehetnccss 46e4 Phenic Acid .................. 3016 
Pepsine Wine........... 4721, 4726 | Phenol or Phenyle....... 2588, 3916 
Perchlornies, see CHLORATES. Phenyl, Hydrate of............ S16 
Perchloric Acid. ...........-.. 3064! Phenvi Paper ......2-2.....--- 1836 
Perchlorie Acid, to obtain. ... 3905) Phials, to clean... ....2......-. 432 
Perchloride of Iron, Solution of 4816; Phillips’ Fire Annihilator .... 6970 
Perchlorides, see CHLORIDES. Phillips’ Syrup of Sesquichloride 
Percolation. ............... 41, 4572 OC THON os cok ows eee co eS 4065 
Percolators ........-...-.2-5-505- 41) Philocome .......02.......2... 1270 
Percussion Caps, Priming for. 2738 | Philosophical Instruments, Luac- 
Percussion Pellets 2.2.2.2... S100) MOCPIOP Aves ge see <Oeeeus 35s 3062 
Perfumed Essences ..........- 940 | Phosphates ................-.. B20 
Perfumed Oils. 2.2... .--.. 1226, &e. | Phosphate for Manuring ....-. 1630 
Perfumed Oils by Enfleurnge. .1229 , Phosphate of Tron. ............ 4631 
Perfumed Oils by Infusion ....1228, Phosphate of Iron, Syrup of. . 4632 
Perfumed Oils from Essential 4034, 

Oso cose. a ree Pere 1227 | Phosphate of Iron, Syrup of. 
Perfumed Powders. ....-. 1099, Ac. with Manganese ............- 4634 
Perfumed Sealing-wax .......-. 2325} Phosphate of Lron, Syrup of, 
Perfumed Spirits....... 940, 976, 908 With Quinine. ......... ashes 4622 
Perfumed Wauaters......... 1070 &c. | Phosphate of Tron, Syrup of, 
Perfumed Waters, Practical with Quinineand Strychnine 4629 

Mite: TOP odie ct. ass 1076 | Phosphate of Iron, Syrup of, 
Perfued Waters, Proportions with Strvehnine.........-... 4630 

of Aromatics for. ............ Phosphate of Irop and Lime, 
Perfumed Waters, Soubciran's SUEY OL oc ceed etercet is sels 4635 

Apparatus for........ 0.2... 1077 | Phosphate of Lime ............ 4035 
Perfumed Waters, to distill....1073') Phosphate of Lime, Syrup of... 4636 


Phosphate of Manganese... 4633 


Perfumed Waters, to prevent, 
Phosphate of Manganese, Syrup 


from Souring 


Perfumed Waters, to remove (Whce en Aue eens ale aa eaes 4633 
the Burnt Sinell from... 2... 1074 | Phosphate of Quinine, Syrup of 4627 
Perfumers’ Fumigating Pastils 1339 | Phosphate of Soda ..........-- 4210 
Perfumery, General Receipts Phosphate of Zine, Syrup of. . 4626 
POP ici us Darcey te ta eeiewae® 939, &e. | Phospbides ... 02.2.2 0..0....-. 4232 
Perfumes, Acetic ...........-. Jose | Phosphine Aniline Dye....... 257 
Perfumes, Ammoninated ....... 1095 | Phosphites. ..........-2....26- SULT 
Pertumes, Economical .....-. 1026) Phosphorated Ether. ......... 4748 
Peristaltic Persuader Pills 6173,5320 | Phosphorescent Ou. .......-.-. 4330 
Permanganates..........3041, 4190} Phosphoric Acido... 2.2.2... Bir) 
Permangauate of Potassau 3941, 4190) Phosphoric Acid, Anhydrous. .3023 
Perinangauate of Putussa Huir Phosphorie Acid, Commercial . 3021 
Ld rae ae re eee ee Ree 1211] Phosphorie Acid, Dilute... .... St4 

Permangunate of Potuassa Soln- Phosphoric Acid, Glacial or Hy- 
Wii os dossieaencs ecdcn 4796, 4798] drated ......... 0... c cece BULL 


PHO—PIE 
Phosphoric Acid, Tests for ... 392 
KRG. 
Phosphorous Acid............. 37 
Phosphorus ..........--.. 4332, &e. 
Phosphorus, Antidote for... ... 5006 
Phosphorus Bottles 2.2.2.2... 4336 
Phosphorus Bronzes ......... 3447 


WT iteG eta tee she eats 4537 
Phosphorus, to obtain. .....-. 4333 
Phosphorus’, to reduce, to Pow- 

WOE Sees fect seth Mae ess 4338 
Phosphurets, see PHOSPHIDES. 
Phosphuretted Hydrogen... ... 4055 
Phosphuretted Hydrogen, to ob- 

TUL poctce ease octet 4056 
Photographers, India-rubber 

Cre WOR ca Gene eases atl 22993 


Photographic Clichés, to make 3142 
Photographie Impressions with 
PuUclisii@ 2.53 bce ce eek 315€ 


Photographs, Cameo, to Enam.- 

Ol hit ie hee teat Oe 3155 
Photographs, Collodion Var- 

nish for .........0 ..2....2.. 3162 


| Photographs, Developing Solu- 
tion for 3151, 3152 
Photographs, Enamel for 
Photographs, Everlasting, on 
Enamel 
Photographs, Fixing Bath for. 3139 
Photographs, Negative, Gloss 
for 3147, 3148 
Photographs, Negative, to de. 
velop 3144, 3146 
Photographs, Negative, to 


ee 2) 


LEVEL 9 5 ae am oe a a 3142 
Photographs, Negative, to Var- 
WISI eco tet eg Bea 3145 
| Photographs, Negative, Var- 
MIN TOU s cose eee ee ees 3159 
| Photographs on Wood........ 3165 
Photographs, Paper for ...... 3168 


Photographs, Papier Saxe for. .3130 
Photographs, Preservation of. .3163 
Photographs, Tapioca Paper 
Photographs, to clean Glass 
FOR Sirs Sia beeen an BICOL ITED 
Photographs, Varnish for 2032, 2935 
SIGL, 
Photography .........0-. 3198, &e. 
Photography, Albumenized Pa- 
per f 


ec 


Photography, Causes of Failure 
Wisse eee Se ee ole eS eae Seas : 
Photography, Collodion for... 
Photography, Ivory for 
| Photography, Preeantions in. 3141 
Photography, Silver Bath for. 3150 
Photography, Solutions for 3181, &c. 
Photography, to prepare Paper 


|) 3131, &e., 31609, &e. 
Photography, Toning Bath for 3137, 
SIR. 
Photography, Wax Paper for. .3179 
Photography without a Camera 3129 
3130. 
| Physic’s Bitter Wine of Iron. .4704 
| Physic’s Issue Ointwent...... 5284 
PCC iia fae BAe eat oe tar 1805 
Pickle, to, Meat.........- 1602, &c. 
| Pickles, Cautions in making.. 1766 
Pickles, Receipts for... . 1790, &e. 
| Pickles, Spiced Vinegar for... 1791 
Pickles, to color, Green. ...... 2038) 
Pier Aids. seek eal 388 200) 
| Picture Frames, Ornaments 
I TOR sentents aioe iat etl aeots 6234 
Picture Frames, to bronze... .. Sey? 
Picture Frames, to clean... . 2078 
Picture Frames, to gild.. 3559, &e. 
Picture Varnishes... 2907, 291], &e. 
Smd4, 
Pictures, Deculeomine, to apply 6195 
Pictures, tocleatus. oo... eee 407 
Picrlots Solution of Valerianate 
of Aimmonta. o.oo... 0.22 22008. 33a 
Picrquin’s Cough Syrup....... 4668 
Pierre Artificielle ... 0.2.2.2... 2196 


PIE—PIN PIN—PLA PLA—pom 598 
Pierre Divine .............. 0 5296 Pink Fire. ............-----06. 2092 | Plaster of Paris..... -... 2020, 4352 
Piesse’s Ean de Cologne....... 977 | Pink Lights. . ...4...20.602506: 2117; Plaster of Paris, Cement for.. 2177 
Piesse’s Fumigatin Pantile. ...1340 | Pink Pigments. .............-.- 2085 | Plaster of Paris, to bronze 3792, 3823 
Piesse's Method of cleaning Pink, to color Fata..........-.- 1258 | Plaster of Paris, to cast. 22... 2031 

Printed Paper...........-.--. 1973 | Pink, to dye Silks ............. 248 | Plaster of Paris, to color ...... 2029 
Pieste's Toothache Essence. . ..5875 | Pink, to dye Woolens ......... 201 | Plaster of Puris, to detect, in 
Pig lrottss cuecssces cee eet 3258 | Pink-Root, Fluid Extractof....4577| © Paper .......22.2220.2...... 1946 
Pigments. ..............-. 2673, &c. | Pint, Scotch ....-......-.----- 6042 | Plaster of Paris, to dress, with 
Pigs, to banish Fleas from. .... 1913 | Pipes, Brandy, to plaster .....-. OO: WS ie daha aces eee ee kes 2023 
Pile, to rnise the, on Velvet, &c. 463 | Pipes, Gas, to bend. .........-. 6316 | Plaster of Paris, to engrave on 2021 
Piles, Liniment for...........- 5219 | Pipes, Glass, to bend ........-. 3851 | Plaster of Paris, to hurden..... 2022 
Piles, Ointment for. .4986, &c., 5254 | Pipes, Rubber, to render, Gas- 2025, &e. 

Piles, Remedies for....... 5708, &e. hig Wes one ete ceeds 4033 | Plaster of Paris, to polish .... 2030 
Piles, Salve fur. ........-...--. 4989 | Pipes, Water, to protect Lead- Plaster of Paris, to print on | ..1975 
Pillgviccd ead sore ckGe eae: 4997, &0. | ON cc oie hse seenwens qe ee ey 6224 | Plaster of Paris, to render hard 
Pills, Aloes ...........-------- 4900 | Pipes, Water, to manage, in and durable..............-..-. 4 
Pills, Aloes and Assafcetida ...4901 WHICOT v2520s.c canine cece 6223 | Plastercd Walls, to prepare, for 
Pills, Aloes and Mandruke ....5191 | Piperine...................... 4017 PRINT ear eh 27 RO 
Pills, Aloes and Myrrh .....-... A902) PIPCHO®. 026 se caato tes cares 3832 | Plastering Stuffs and Stuceo. .2197 
Pills, Alterative....4906, 5162, 5166 | Pipsissewa, Fluid Extract of. .4577 | Plastic Material .......2...... 204 
Pills, Antibilious...4907, 5174, 5175 | Piqués, French Method of Wash- Plate Glaas. 2... 00.20.2- THO, Ke. 
Pills, Anti-chill ..........-.-.- 4908 TN tot a seas Caae maes 490 | Plated. Ware, to clean. 512, 3227, &e. 
Pills, Aperient .............--. 4909 | Piqués to starch.............. 200 | Plated-Ware, to test .......... 3722 
Pills, Assafietida..........-.-. 4903 | Pistachio Cream ...........-.- 1139 | Platina, see PLATINUM, 

Pills, Blancard's, Imitation of .4930 | Pitch, to remove from the Skin, Platina Mohr.........202222.- 3398 
Pills, Blue ..................-. 4919 Glass, &e@ ..........0-.-2086- 6421 | Platinated Asbestos. 2.2.2... . 3335 
Pills, Butternut ...........-...5319 | Pitch Stains, to remove....... 339 | Plating Electro... .....2. 3696, &e. 
Pills, Calomel.........-..----. 4920 | Plain Syrup. ...... ite lates 1370 | Plating Powder, Gold. . 22... .. BOIL 
Pills, Cathartic. .4917, 5303, 5316,&c. | Planks, to prevent, from Split- | Plating without a Battery... .. 3744 
Pills, Chirayta ................ OLD TNE: sete gst uunnhies 2ee sees Tose UPR ees aa ewedewts ees 3353 
Pills, Coating for.......-. 5358, &¢. | Plants, Cleanliness needed for 1871 | Platinum, Alloys of...... 3423, 3440 
Pills, Colocynth and Mandrake 5190 | Plants, Composts for .........- 1822) Platinum, Ammonio-chloride of 40R6 
Pills, Constipation .........--- 5454 | Plants, Cuttings of, to insert. . 1822 ( Platinum, Black. ......0...... 23338 
Pills, Copniba. ..............-. 4918) Plants, Cuttings of, to select and Platinum, Chlorides of... 3220, 4084 
Pills, Copaiba and Pepsine ....5457 | — manaye.......-.--...-- 1831, 1843 | Platinum) Lustre for Pottery. .2417 
Pills, Cough .............-----5993 | Plants, Green Fly on,to destroy 151 | Platinum, Nitro-muriate of... .3220 
Pills, Dandelion ......... 4929, STOO} 1854. Platinum, Spongy...........-.- 3336 
Pills, Dinner.............2---- 51el | Plants, Insects on, to destroy. .1845 | Platinum, Tests for, in Solu- 
Pills, Diuretic .........-. 4910, 5149) 1 B58, NOUS: co Sek eee kt cat art 4087 
Pills, Dyspepsia............--- 5682 | Plants, Maggots on, to destroy 1850 | Platinum, to coat Copper with. 3658 
Pills, Female. ....... 538 5719, &e. | Plants, Marsh, to propagate... .143 | Platinum, to coat Glass with. 3656 
Pills, Ferruginous...... weeee 5474 | Plants, Mildew on, to remove. .1#50 | Platinum, to coat Silver with. .3670 
Pills, Fever ane Ague......... 5081} Plants, Roots of, to keep ...... leey | Platinum, to electroplate with 3760 
Pills, Ga:oanum, Compoand...4921 | Plants, Specimens of, to pre- Platinum, to purify. 2.20. ...... SL 
Pills, Gonorrluea.... 2.2.22... - 49011: BOPVO ssc ise ue aetna een 6176, &c. | Plum Essence, Artificial... 2... 1044 
Pills, Gout... ..5182, 5187, 5196, 5318 | Plants, to prevent Damping or Plum Colored Dye for Worsted, 
Pills: (eTw@ ls cea ee bee ees cc 5244 Foggingoff in... 2.0.2. .200.. 1843 Silk, or Cotton .............. 320 
Pills, Health. ............ 5188, 5180 Plants, to fumigate............ 1#52 | Plumbago ........02..22.-0.00. 4164 
Pills, Indian Cathartie ........5303 Plants, to protect, against Red Plumbago Bronzing ........... 3770 
Pills, Indian Vegetable........5186) | Spiders .......2..02...2.-... 1857 | Plumbers’ Cement. ............ 2G 
Pills, Intermittent Fever 5756, 6420. Plant Sticks, to keep, from Plumbers’ Solder .............. BOO 
Pills, Iodide of Iron... ...4915, 4980) Rotting. .......-........--.- 1874 | Plumb Spirit, for Dyeing. ..111, 112 
Pills, Iron, Compound. ........ #°16 , Plasma, Schacht’s.............5009 | Pluins, to can .....00.2.222.... 1636 
Pills, Mandrake, Mercutial....4912 Plasters, Medicinal. ..... 3040, &c. | Plims, to keep, fresh... .. 1638, 1642 
Pills, Mercurial ............-.. 4019 Plaster, Adhesive Resin....... #46 | Plunket’s Cancer Ointment. . ..3324 
Pills, Nervous.............---- 5073 | Plaster, Anodyne ............. S048 | Plish, to raise the Pile on ..... 403 
Pills; Opi: go.5<ies-ccecee ses 4914} Plaster, Black ................ o285 | Pneumatic Trough ..........-- 4031 
Pills, PectOral ncewcnc on saee ce. 5253. Plaster, Blistering ..........-.5053 | Pocket-Handkerchiefs, Silk, to 
Pills, Pepsine ............-..-- 34549 | Plaster, Burgundy Pitch ...... W522] wash ooo... Senha aoe tets 477 
Pills, Pepsine and Tron. ...-...- 40228 | Plaster, Caneer ............-- 9047 | Podophvllin Pills....0 2.2.22... 4912 
Pills, Peristaltic Persuader... ..5173 | Plaster, Cantharides...... 053, &c. | Podophyllin Aloes and Iron 

5320. Plaster, Curbolie ............-- MOL ils * PeWsrecccoaicants ees fetes ad Site 4913 
Pills, Podophyllin ............- 4912 | Plaster, Corn .................5060 | Podophyllin, Tincture of ...... 407 
Pills, Podophyllin Aloes and Plaster, Cough.......--.....-. 5050 | Podophyllum, Fluid Extraet of 4575 

TON 5c deseo eeseu eats 4913 | Plaster, Court. ................ Hos | Pwonia Roots, to preserve... .. 1888 
Pills, Quinine......-..... 4904, 5434 | Plaster, Depilatory. 2.2.2.2... 1224) Pointing Briekwork .......... 2792 
Pills, KRhubarb........... 4722, 4923 | Plaster, Deschamp’s .......-.. O19 | Point Laee, to wash........-. 478 
Pills Salutaria.............-.. 51k9 | Plaster, Devil's ......2.2.2.... DATS | POON PTY oy o5 8 yas ate a ts Wie 
Pills “Santis ec..cecacses can cue Slax) Plaster, Dinehylon ............5043; Poison in Bitter Almonds, to 
Pilly SQHU, as ccs weet adios eee 4924 | Plaster, Healing .........0.2.. 5059 neutralize. .....2..2......... 1034 
Pills, Storax, Compound....... 4925 | Plaster, Irritating. ..........-. WO | Poison Ivy, Remedies for 5930, &e. 
Pills, Sulphate of Quinine. 4904, &c. | Pluster, Lead .................5043 | Poison Ouk Leaves, Oil of... 4752 
Pills, Sulphite of Soda. ........ 4027 | Plaster, Litharge.............. #43, Poison Ouk, Remedies for 5930, &e. 
Pills, Sulphor 2 ..22050.6c006.- 4926 | Plaster, Mustard. .............5057 | Poison, Rat. .... 2.000 .. Eietates 1X07 
Pills, Taraxacum ........ 4929, 5700 | Plaster, Mustard, Homaopathice5056 | Poisoning, Cases of, Treatment 
Pills, to silver or gild.......... 4499 | Plaster, Nuremberg .........--5883 | for... . 2. cece ce eee es OG 
Pills, to sugur-cout ......2..... 4x08 | Plaster, Poor Man’s...........5276 | Poisons, Antidotes for... 5895, Ke. 
Pills, Tonic........- 5125, 5166, 5216 | Pluster, Porous ............... 5275) Polish for Furniture... .... 2un7, &e. 
Pills, Triplex. .......2........-5184 | Plaster, Resolvent......-...... 5051; Polish for Harness ........... BOTS 
Pills, Vermifuge ............-- 5648 | Plaster, Strengthening ........ o049 Polish for Patent Leather... ..3072 
Pimento, Essence of..........- 952. Plaster, to prevent, from adher- | Polish for Turners’ Work |... 3009 
Pimento, Essential Oil of...... 1465 pt tO’ Paper so ..6 ee .o mes ae 9042) Polish, to make. 2.2.2.2... 2996, &e. 
Pimento, Fluid Extract of. .... 4579 | Plaster, to spread ...2.......-. OO4L) Polish White .............22. 2760 
Pimples, Remedy for.......... 3490 | Plaster, Universal ..........-. o277 | Polishers’ Putty. .............. 4122 
Pin Spots, to remove, from Plaster, Watnicess -<2cssueoees 5055 | Polishing 2..........2.0.- 2979, &e. 

StGGE £. ones ee eine ea a aes 6304 | Plaster, White Lead ..........5044 | Polishing, French. ..20@1, 2093, &e. 
Pinehbeek ............-....-.. 3348 | Plaster Casts, Amalgam for Var- Polishing Paste ..0.......... LORR 


Pineapple, Essence of, Artifi- 


UE er oto kee ree? 


ee 
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| 


hishing JHB 
Plaster Ground for Chinese Ja- 
panning 3040 
Plaster Moulds, to make. .3677, &e. 
Plaster Moulds, to prepare, for 


-Electrotyping ... soe 3628, &e, 


ee i es 


Polishing Powder for Gold... 3204 
Polishing Powder for Specula. 6356 
Polishing Varnished Surfaces .2976 
|  20K0O, &e. 


i Pollack’s Cement............-- QOL) 
.Pomude & Ju Ruse... .....0....- 202 


5O4 Ppom—Pror POT—POW 
Pomade 4 la Vanille ....... ---1262) Potassa, Acctate of........... 4180 
Pomade & la Violette. ........- 263 | Potassa and Soda, Tartrate of 4213 
Pomade au Jasmin............ 1263 Potarsa, Anhydrous.......... 3975 ; 
Pomade aux Fleurs d'Orange. .1262 | Potassa, Bichromate of, Substi- 
1263. tute for..........-.-2.e ee ee. 4188 
Pomade, Castor Oi). ..-........ 1276 | Potassa, Carbonates of........ 4181 
Pomade, Cacao, for the Lips and Potassa, Caustic ............-.. 3976 
Hands Pn CMeE ear e hre eg ree 1136 | Potassa, Chlorates of. .... 4184, 4185 
Pomade, Common........ 1265, 1266 | Potassa, Chromates of.. 4186, 4187 
Pomude Contre! Alopécie..... 1284 | Potassa, Citrate of............ 4808 
Pomade, Creosote ...........-- 4953 | Potassa, Cosmetic Solution of. .4856 
Pomade, Crystallized. ......... 1274 | Potassa Gargle............... 5064 
Pomade de Beauté........-.-. 1164 | Potassa, Hy rate of...... 3976, 4192 
Pomade de Millefleur.......-. 268 Potassa, Nitrate of............ 4194 
Pomade de Ninon del'Enelos .1163 | Potassa, Nitrite of............ 4189 
Pomade de Vénus ............ 1164 Potassa, Permanganate of 3941,4190 
Pomade d'Orient ............. 1272 | Potassa, Pruasiate of.......... 450 
Pomade de Toseanie.......... 4951 | Potassa, Silicate of ....... 2816, &e. 
Pomade des Indes............ 1272, Potassa, Turtrates of. .... 4196, &e. 
Pomado Divine............... 1275 | Potassa, Tests for...........-. 3077 
Pomude for the Moustache. ...1287| Potassn with Lime.......... 4193 
Pomade, Palma Christi........ 1276 | Potassio-Tartrate of Antimony 4129 
Pomade, Peruvian .........-.. 1269 | Potassio-Tartrate of Antimony 
Pomade, Plain... ...........- 1265} QOintment................... 4995 
Pomade Rosat for the Lips. ...1135 | Potassio-Tartrate of Soda... ...4213 
Pomade, Rowe ............-.-- 1267 | Potassium, Bromide of........ 4198 
Pomade, Tonquin. ............ 1246 | Potassium, Chlorideof......... 4199 
Pomuade, Transparent ........- 1273 Potassium, Cyanide of........ 4202 
Pomade, Vanilla......... 1247, 1271 } Potassium, Ferridcyanide of... 4200 
Pomades............-..-- 1252, &c. | Potassium, Ferrocyanide of. ..4201 
Pomades, Essences for Scenting 1261 | Potassium, Fluid Alloy of..... 3455 
Pomades for Incipient Bald- Potassium, Iodide of.......... 4203 
PCRS oho Sus ea erage eee 1279, &c. | Potassium, Sulphocyanide of. .4205 
Pomades for strengthening the Potassiuin, Sulphuret of....... 4204 
PUES ieee es leer a 1279, &e. | Potato Poultice ........022.... 50 


Pomades, Mixed or Compound 1264 


Potatoes, Frozen, Remedy for. .6204 


POW—PRU 
| Powder, Milk............ eee. 
Powder, Nerve ............... 571 


Powder, Polishing, for Gold. ..3204 
Powder, Polishing, for Silver. .3223 
Powder, Polishing. for Speculn 6356 
Powder, Rheumatie........... 


Pow der, Thompson's Composi- 
VIO 25 Ss os oS Bh oh ane 2178 
Powder Wart or Corn........ 5825 
Powders, Anti-incrustation, for 
GUO Ti csc ooh ccare eee ee 234 
Powders, Blasting ........... 2144 
_ Powders for Filtering ........ 3839 
Powders, Ginger-beer......... v02 
Pow ders, Lemonade ...... aR, 916 


Powders, Perfumed, for the Skin, 
1099, &e. 

Powders, Spruce-beer ......... 903 

Powders’ for Surface. bronzing 3794 


; Powders for Welding. ...3523, &e. 
Powders, Fulminuating ........ 2136 
| Powell's Cough Balsam... 2... . 442 


Pradicr’s Razor-strop Paste .. 6248 
Prairie Itch, Remedy for. ..... d79 
Precious Stones, see GEMS. 

Precipitated C hulk.....0...0.. 1201 


Precipitates, Moist, to find the 


Dry-weight of. .............. 3R52 
Precipitates, to filter.......... 3RI7 
Precipitation ................. 24 
Pregnancy, Remedy for A fter- 

PRINS oo isssee nse Goee oe: S722 


Pregnancy, to relieve Vomiting 
in 

Preparations, Acid, of Tin 107, a. 

ee Anatomical, An- 


ee ay 


Pomades, Piesse’s Method of Potatoes, to OPV icasceatuwed wees 188): _ tisepties for............ 1651, &o. 
Seenting elu ae kA arenes oa 1262) Potatoes, to preserve ........-. 1888 | Preparations, Mediciral....... 33 
Pomades, to color Fat for....-.. 1257 | Pottery, Mectullie Lustres for. .2414 | Prepared Brun forthe Hair... .1102 
Pomades, to finish off ......... 1256 | Pottery, to silver............-. 3630 a ae Chalk.o: < ccscseueces 1242 
pa to perfume, by Enfleu- Pouchapat, Essence of ........ 966 Prepared Charcoal............ 1294 
SE ene fe ee ree eee: ] Poudre & la Vanille Brune. ....1105 Prepared Ox-palbn.ovsea ssczsa SiS 
Pomades to perfume, by Infu- Poudre a I'CEillet Composée. ..1106 , Prepared Paper, see PAPER. 

BGs eas yd eee eee 1262 | Poudre Blonde for the Hai 1104 | Prescriptions, Signs used in... 5964 
Pomndes, to perfume Fat for. .1255} Poudre d'Iris ................. 110] | Preservatives... ....2......... 1598 
Pomades, to purify Fat for 1253, &c. | Poudre Noir for the Hair... .. 1103! Preservative aguinst Infection 1708 
Pomutum, see POMADE. Poudre pour les Dents... .1288, &c. | Preservative Fluids for Micro- 
Pomegranate Root, Fluid Ex- Poultices........2....0 2... 5W18, &e.! scopic Objects .............. 1662 

tenet OF oe oes eee eeu 45°7 | Poultice, Alum..........0202.. 5033} Preserving, see AKTICLE to be 
Poncine Soap ....-..--.--.---- 565 | Poultice, Bread ............... BVi9; preserved. 

Poor Mun’s Plaster. ..........- 5276 | Poultice, Carrot ...........-.. 5024 Preventives, sec OWECT to be 

Poppy Oil, Test for............ 1498 | Poultice, Charcoal ..........-.. HR6 prevented. 

Popty Oil, to detect, in Pel Poultice, Chlorinated ......... DU38 Preventive Lotions............ 4825 
eer er rere ser yey eee Poultice for Festers ..........5032| Pricked Wine, to remedy..... 752 

ieee Cements for. . .2153, ge Poultice for Gout............. 5035! Prickly-Ash Bark, Fluid Ex. 

aah Poultice for Sprains, &e ...... eS -  MPACt Oleweci cas tp eee ts 4579 
Porcelain, Glazes for... ... 2404, &e, | Poultice, Goulani’s. 2.2.2.2... 5030) Prickly-A sh Berries, Tincture 0f4536 
Porcelain, to bronze... 2.222... ‘BRT Poultice, Hemlock ............ 5034 Priming for House-painting.. 2746 
Porcelain, to gild on .........- 3575 | Poultice, Indian Turnip.....-. Suze = Prinee Rupert's IPB cea ek 2373 
Porcelain, to remove the Gild- Poultice, Linseed ...........-. K23 «Prince's Metal ......2.002.00.. 3348 

ing from .......-...2.-......5095 Poultice, Lobelia .... 0.20222... 3031 Printer’s Inks ............ 2543, &o. 
Porcelain, to silver. .....02.... 3631 | Poultice, Mustard. ............ SQL) Printer’s Ink, Varnish for..... 2897 
Pork, Weight of, in Live Hogs.6129} Poultice, Potato .... 2.2.2.2... 5020 Printer’s Ink Rollers, Compo- 
Pork, to dry-salt ........-.-. -1602 Poultice, Slippery-elm......... WOO sition for.....2.2. 2... eee. 2541 
Pork, to pickle,..... 1602, 1607, &e. Poultice, BUND. cine caegesne sees 503% Printer’s Ink Rollers, to clean. 2542 
Pork, to smoke...........-..... 1000 | Poultice, Vineyar......... 2... 0037 6337. 

Porous Cloth, to waterproof. . .1553 Poultice, Yount .............-- “R27 Printing Ink, toremove. 

Porous Plaster. ........ 06-66 .5273 Poultry, Dead, to keep, fresh..1619 Prints. ‘olored, to look like Oil 
Porphyvrization. ............. 25, 51 Poultry, to clear, of Lice...... 1 ss Pnintings........2.0........ 
Port Fire. ............00. 200s 2102] Pounce ...... 2.02. eee cece eee. 1954 Prints, to gild tho Background 
Port Wine, Imitation ...... .. 7281 Pounds, Ounees, &e., Decimal Oo ec ao oree estat ena 
Port Wine Stains, to remove... 369 Equivalents Offs ease 5yuy, &c. Prints, to mount. ...........-. 6407 
Port Wine, tu fine...... Sonisou.s 746! Pouret, Gay-Tussac’s ......... @2. Prints, Varnish for...... 2938, 2944 
Portable Glue....... re 2308 | Powder, A TIONING 565.6 6 seas. 5131. Procter’s classified Fluid Ex. 
Portable Lemonade ........... 915] Powder, Baking .............. 1s17 WHC thei, Sete ec a! 4573, &e. 
Porter, Bitter Balls for........ 70 | Pow der, Castillon’s ........... 5475 Procter'’s Extract of Amica. ..4751 
Porter, to brew .......-....-.. 5 Powder, DO¥ CF Big ae Sek es x 51 76 Procter's Fluid Extract of Hop ae 
Porter, to fine. ................ 747 | Powder, Dover's, Camphorated 5423, Procter’s Fluid Extract of 
Porter, to make Home-brewed, 865! Powder, Egg .........---.---- 1X17 quorice ee gia etal benicar ok ay 4595 
Portland Cement.............- 2195 Powder, Emetie..............8 5169) Procter'’s Fluid iixtract of Wild, 
Portuguese Weights and Mea- Powder, Ferruginous ..... 2... Ava | — cherry Burk .........-..-.. 

BURCH 22 varia boos ocoretes Gued, &c. | Powder, Fertilizing ........... 1829) Procter’s Rennet Wine....... vis 
Postuge Stamp Mucilage. ..... 23900) Powder, Fever................ 5145 Procter’s Syrup of Hypophose- 

PGR inline coe ata ek eats: Gos 3071! Powder for Boots... 2.2.2.2... 6319 phites gs ead Mint DE iS ea Mneeete 464) 
Potash, ree eibetae sete 101, 4192 | Powder for boiling Plated-wares228  Procter's $ Syrup of Tolu....... 4677 
Potash, Caustic, to test. ....... 584, Powder for cleaning Plated- Procter’s Vermifuge .......... 4 
Potash, Caustic Lyes, Table of .629) | ware. ....... 202. eee ee eee 3209: (Proof Spititencvs 7d ocsedeee aces 1436 
Potash, Commercial. .......... 4181 Powder for Gold-plating ......3501) Proportions ofthe Human Body 6148 
Potash Lye, Home-made ...... 99) | Powder for Silver- plating . 3) Protochlorides, sec CHLORIDES. 
Potash Ly e, Soapmakers’ ..... 519) Powder, Gleet ..........-2.-. _.5814 Protoxides, see OXIDES. 

Potash Poisons, Antidotes for.690] | Powder r, Gregory's. ....-- 5211,5414 Provins Water ............... 4470 
Potash, Solution of............ 4784 Powder, Titadit Asse VSuheatdes 5450) Prune Flavoring for Liquors... 664 
POSER... .ceceeeceoeeeeee s+ U4 | Powder, Ink.......0. ee eee: 2474, Prussian Blue, 2074, &c., 4107, 4169 


PRU—QUI 
Frussian Blue, Soluble ........ Q615 | 
Prussian Blue, to test......... anh 


sian Mone 
Prossian Weig podMene 
6031, &c. 


ea eer erate nees 


Prussiates i hase Sie Ga pa ae aie 
Prussiate of Copper........... 1098 
Prussiate of Potash...... 4200, 4201 | 
Prussio Acid ................. 3947 
Prussic Acid, A ction of,on Iron 2676 
Prussic Acid, Anhydrous eee 3948 | 
Prussic Acid, ae udotes for...5911 
Prussic Acid, Dilute ........ _ 3949. 
Prussic Acid Lotion... Bae arudsih tes 4833 
Prussic Acid, Tests for. .3950, 3951 
Psyché, Créme de..... ee ee 1137 
Puce Dye for Cottons...... 169, 175 : 
Puce Dye for Woolens........ 212 | 
Puffer's Root Beer............ 890 | 
Pullna Water, Aerated....... 4446 
Pullna Water, Salts for making 4447 
Pulmonary Balsam............ S601 | 
Pulmonary Syrup.....-..--..- 5600 
Pulp, to find the Dry: weight of . 3852 
Pulverization ................. 25 
Pumice-Stone, to prepare, for 

MSOs css at ee eed ke 3014 
Pumpkin Seeds, Emulsion of. .5432 , 
Punch, Brandy ............... 919 
Punch, Clitet: sae cba 921 | 
Punch, MilKegicececeonex ees a 
Punch, Regent .............-. 
Punch, Rum.................. fia 
Punch Syrup for Cordials. .... 1383 
Punch, Whiskey...........-.. 920 | 
Puneh, Wine ............. 711, &e. 


Purcher’s Iron-coating for Zinc 3654 
Purifving, see ARTICLE to be 
purified. 


Purple Drei for Cottons. . an 6.) Wine eck oeeeie co eaer al 728 
Purple Dye for Ivory ......... ‘1988 Ras pberry Essence, Artificial . .1057 
Purple Dye for Wood......... 2834 Raspberry NTU Desa natsis ett e 2 905 
Purple Dye for Woolens.. .218, 229 Raspberry Syrup for Cordials. .1372 
Purple Enamels............... 2386 Raspberry Syrup for Soda Wa- 
Purple: Fire «2.25002 seeks BOTT, 2090 |. NOR ies es sow eee ee ews Se 1403 
Purple Ink 2 essceeeeecceGetc: 2494 Baapbery Syrup, Imitation. ..1373 
Purple Marble for Bookbinders 3122 
Purple Marking Ink..........2512 Raspheciy Vinegar....... 1779, &e. 
Purple of Cassius. ........ 2720, &e. Raspberry Wine .........-...- 28 
Purple Stain for Glass......... 961 | RAMs cicscnte's cesar adeeses TW) 
Purple Stain for Wood........ 2261 sy ean Poison, Antidote 
Purpurate of Ammonia ....... IE MOT a a oiadacsars erence ea Sater 5924, &e 
Puscher’s Solution for coloring Rats, Biit: [OP doses ccc wrecawsn: 1895 
MGUAIS een es eucees ee batics 88 | Rats, Phosphorus Paste for. - . .1899 
Putrefaection ...........-.-.-.. 16} Rats, Poison for............... 1897 
Putrid Fermentation. ......... 16 Rats, 10 CBICh i ivsicescce onesies 1893 
Putty, Hard or Old, to remove.2785 ; Rats, to drive away.....- 1898, 1923 
2786. Kats, Trap for................ 1894 
Putty, Hard, to soften. ..2784, 2790 ' Razors, to hone .............-- 6245 
Putty, Painters’............... 2242 | Razors, to sharpen ............ 6250 
Putty, Quick Hardening ...... 2243 | Razors, to RELOD ci cceecwecaes 6249 
Putty, to remove, from lass. .2783 | Razor-Strop, the best.......... 6246 
Putty, to soften, in Window Razor-Strops, Paste for........ 6247 
Frames ...........0.e00s000- 2784 | Reade’s Blue Writing Fluid . . .2488 


Putty, Wax, for leaky Casks.. 696 
Puttying in House- -painting .. 2748 
Pyrethrum, Fluid Extract of. 4579 


Pyrmont Water, Aerated4448, 4473 


Pyrugallic Acid.......... 3909, 3910 
Pyrogullic Hair-dye........... 1200 
PYPOWSILG ui tous cow haeeecnaed 4255 
Pyrophorus ........ 2.2... 4340, &e. 
Pyrophosphate of Iron........ 4737 
Pyrotechny.............. 2048, &¢ 

uartz, to pulverize ........... 25 


uassia, Tincture of.. 4562 
neen’s Root, Fluid Extract “of 4587 


neen's Root, Syrup of........ 4672 
neen’s Root, Syrup of, Com- 
pound. ..... 0.2... eee eee. 4673 


Queen's Root, ‘Tincture of..... 408 
Quesneville’s "Ferruginous Pow- 


(6 (a) ae Rne mnee ee Le aM IE EOE 464 
QiCK LIMGs6.cc2cacwees ones ad 304 
Quick Muteh ................. 2060 

uicksilver, see MERCURY, 

uills, to clarify Va cret Satna grid 6314 

uin Sauce..............2.--. W757 

uinee, Artificial Essence of. .4296 

uince, Esseutial Oil of, Arti- 


ficial 1471 


“ver eee ope eeevvreaegeee aes 


Raisin Flavoring for Liquors. . 665 
Raisin Wine. ........--...-... 729 
Rakussiri, Balm of............. 5115 
Rape Oil, Test for........ 1497, 1499 
Rape Oil, to poke in Olive Oil 1498 
Raspberries, to 1636 

Raspberry, Gurrant and Cherry 


eee nne err ne 


Reagents, to restore Colors de- 
stroyed b 
Reaumur, Fahrenheit and Cen- 
tigrade compared 
Reaumar, to reduce Degrees of 


ee | 


Centigrade LO costa adie ade 91 
Reaumur, to reduce Degrees of 

Fahrenheit to............... 89 
Reaumur, to reduce Degrees of, 

to Centigrade. .............. 90 
Reaumur, (0 reduce Degrees of, 

to Fuhrenheit............... 88 
Reanumur’s Thermometer. ..... 85 
Rebling's Method of Purifying 

TM CY Javier iad woune ioe wns 1567 
Réboulet’s Antiseptic Solution . 1658 
Rectification. ............2...  3R48 
Rectified Spirits. ............-. 1435 
Rectifying Tub, to pack a..... 938 
Red Ants, to exterminate ..... 1910 
Red Burk, Tincture of......-.. 5544 
Red Bengal Lights. ........... 2072 
Red Bronzing Powder........- 3794 
Red Cabbage, Pickled. ........ 1800 
Red Cement. ............ 2190, 2227 
Red Copying Paper. ..... 1926, 1948 
Red Currant Wime............ 728 
Red Drops........,----,.5376, 4411 


QUI—RED RED—RHD §95 
nince Mucilage.............. 1154 ' Red Dye, Aniline 332, 2575, &c. alg 
uinces, tO Can .......-..-..-. 1634, Red Dye for Cottons .......... 
uinces, to dry...............- 1640 | Red Dye for Feathers. ........ 308 
uincer, to Kees fresh... .1638, 1641 | Red Dye for Ivory.....-.. 1985, &c. 
UINICING. .. 2... eee eee ene eee. 4004 | Red Dye for Silks.......... 247, 250 
ninidine Ecc tmn Dark nameieane 4004, 4028 | Red Dye for Wood....... 2831, &c. 
ninine or Quinia............ 4103 | Red Dye for Woolens ......... 197 
Juinine Ague Mixture. ..5582, 5584 | Red Enamels ................. 2388 
uinine, Amorphous .......-.. 4004 Red Fire ................ 2087, 2109 
uinine, Caution in the use of. .5583 Red Foil for Imitation Gems. .2453 
uinine Dentifrice ........... 1304 | Red Frontignac Wine......... 6419 
uinine, Essence of.........--4624| Red Hair-lye ............ 1204, &c 

Quinine, Hydriodate Of eae 4264 | Red Hair-ol.................. 1 
uinine, Percentage of, in Bark 4027 | Red Ink................-- 2498, &c. 
uinine Pills. .:....4904, 4905, 5434 | Red Lacquer............. , &C. 
uinine, Sulphate of.......... 4265 | Red-Lead, Antidotes for....... 5908 
uinine, Test for Quinidine in. 4029 | Red-Lead Cement ............ 2169 
uinine, Test for Strength of. .4026 | Red Lights ................... 2116 
uinine, to dissolve ........... 5578 | Red Lights for Indoors........ 2123 
uinine Tooth Paste.......... 1319 | Red Lip-salve................. 1170 

Guinine WANG cade dseneccewews 5199 | Red Liquor for Dyeing........ 100 
trinoidine.............0.. eee 4004 | Red Marble for Book-cov era...3112 
UINOMOLTY....... -.- scene eee 4025 | Red Pigments...... 2704, Zi06, 2718 
guinsy, Svnptone OD saeauus £630 | Red Precipitate............... 4141 
uinsy, Treatment of.........5631 | Red Salve ................00.. 4972 
Red Sealing-wax.............. 2313 

Rabbit Skins, to cure.......... 649 We ESpinse to protect Plants 
Radius’ CamphorChilblain Oint- | | from.....................--. 1857 
MONG ts te ere ee eng. 5A03 Red Spirits for Dyeing ........ 108 
Radway's Ready Relief. ....... 5355, Red Sprinkle for Books ....... 3126 
Radway's Renovating Resol- Red Stain for Furniture....... 2856 
VONt 5 ccc lewieaeer sarees 5336 | Red Stain for Glass ........... 2361 
Rags, Woolen, to bleach ....-. 1726 | Red Stuin for Marble ......... 2043 


Red, Turkey, French Process for 


Dyein ice Sioa tataranian tect attain Sah gcia Ss aha 189 
Red Wash for Bricks ihe ceca olay 2809 
Red Wash, Mercurial ......... 4848 
Red Wines, to fine............ 745 
Reduction .................... 26 
Red wood's Indelible Marking 

| Sanne re a oe er nn 2508 
Redwood's Nervine Balsam ...5340 
Redwood's Red Ink........... 2503 
Reece’s Pills .................. 5192 
Reef Knot, to tie a............ 6262 
Regent Punch ................ 928 
Regnault’s Pectoral Paste ....5269 


Remedies, sce COMPLAINT to be 
remedied. 
Remoussin's Antisyphilitic Gar- 
04 


POs scccarsiseatia eda aeiets 15 
Reniet.s. sick eeeekd est~cecs 1595 
Rennet, Egsence of............ 1596 
Rennct Wine................. 4713 
Rensch’s Arsenic Test ........ 3937 
Reps, Worsted, to clean. ...... 451 
Resin Cerate, Compound emcee 5003 
Resin Ointment............... 4964 
Resin Plaster, Adhesive. ...... 5046 
Resin Soap. ............2. 20006 41 
Resin Spots, to remove, from 

PO ae erected ence toe tare 338 
Resin, Sugar................2. 4313 
Resin, to harden Tallow with.. 641 
Resolyent Plaster ............. 5051 
Restoration after apparent 

DFOW DING: «65. i cdesawcesse ses 
Retorts for Distillation ........ 13 
Retorts, Gas, Cement for...... 2234 
Retorts, Lutes for........ 2265, &o 
Reveil's Solution of Permangan- 

ate of Potassa............... 47 
Rhatany, Tincture of.......... 45 
Rheumatic Alterative......... 5535 
Rheumatic Decoction......... 5040 
Rheumatic Liniment..... 4884, &o. 
Rheumatism, Cuuses of ....... 5525 


Rheumatism, Chruniec, to cure.5529 
D03T7,7 
Rheumatism, Inflammatory, to 
GUT Ossie die Pica vaweaaceeas 
Rheumatism, Remedies for 5526, & ce. 
Rheumatism, Sy ‘philitic, to cure 5537 
Rheumatism, Wine for. ....... 3408 
Rhodium W ood, Essential Oil of 1465 
Rhubarb and Senna, Syrup of. .4639 
Rhubarb and Senna, Tincture of 4523 
Rhubarb, Fluid Extract of, Al. 
kaline 


Rhubarb Pills, Compound 
Rhubarb, Syrup of...... ., 4638, 4648 


596 ~=—s RHU— ROB ROS—SAL 8AL—SCE 
Rhubarb, Syrup of, Alkaline. ..4675 | Rose-Colored Fire........... ..2093 | Salt, to, Meat............. 1602, &e. 
Rhubarb, Syrup of, German .. 4674 Rose-Pink Pigment ........... 2685 | Salt Water, towashin....... 484 
Rhubarb, Tincture of. ........ 4522 | Roses, Aleoholate of. .......... 1017 | Saltpetre..............0....0-. 4194 
Rhubarb, Tincture of, Alkaline 5356 Roses, Attar or Otto of ........ 975 | Saltpetre, to purify............ 4195 
Rhubarb, Tincture of, Aqueous 4546 | Roses, Attar of, Test for ...... 1484 Salts, Chemical ph acter at bes BS53 
Rhubarb, Tineture of, Sweet ..4545 | Roses, Bloom of............... 1113 | Salts, Smelling. .......... 1029, &c., 
Rhubarb Wine ..........--... 734 | Roses, Essence of.......... 944, &c. Salves or Cerates......... 4931, &e. 
Rhubarb- Root, to dry ......... 1889 | Roses, Extract of. ........0.... 1035 | Salve, Black, or Healing... 44971 
Ribbons, to clean ..........-.. 437 | Roses, Honey of............... 4694 ‘Salve, C arbulic........... 4993, 4G 
Ribbons, to preserve .......... 6202 | Roses, Iufusion of............. 4739 | Salve, Evyptiacum ............ a4 
Ribbons, to restore creased.... 464 | Roses, Milk of ................ 1140 | Salve, Fainily................. 4435 
Rice Marble fur Leather Buuk- Rosemary, Essential Oil of....1465 {Salve for all’ Wounds ........- 4936 
GOVOTE sores olocwes Stent ae 3115 : Rosewood, to imitate.......... 2851 | Salve for Sore Breasts ....._. 4990) 
Ricord & Fravrot’s Capsules of Rother’s Soap Liniment....... 6404 | Salve for the Lips........1170, &c. 
CONMMDR kis oe etiest es Sees 5416 | Rouges for the Skin...... 1099, &e. | Salve, German ck.......... 5007 
Ricord & Favrot's Capsules of Rouget’s Method of fixing Draw- Salve Goulard’s..........-..-. HATS 
Copaiba and Tar........... ALT: SANG, eicceades cucons scat as 1959 | Salve, Green Mountain...... ..5645 
Ricord’s Aromatic Wine...... 5348 | Round Soap, Pari...cci2s.02% 596 | Salve, Green Stick. ...... 4970, 4973 
Ricord's Copaiba and Pepsine Rousseau's Laudanum.......-. 5468 | Salve, Healing: ...ssc20..08250: SLES 
DiSchece mee weber ened 5457 | Royal-Blue Dye for Cottons. ... 133 | Salve, Hemlock .......-....... 4469 
Ricord's Gonorrhea Injection. 5439 | Royal-Blue Dye for Silks... .. 257 | Salve, Neutral ................ 5378 
5738. Royale, Eau .................- 994 | Salve, Red.....00.....0000.0 0. 4972 
Ricgler’s Fever Tincture. ..... 5371 | Royale, Essence.............-- 960 | Salve, Resin, Compound...... 5003 
Riga Balsam .................. 5094 | Rubefacients ..........-- 81, &e. | Salve, Russia ............--0-. 5343 
Ring, to remove a tight, from Rubefacient Solution of Iodine 5422 | Salve, Saturnine .............. 4968 
the Finyer.................. 6213 | Rubus, Fluid Extract of ...... 4577 Salve, SAVING wc. o. Laeeece ois: 497 
Ringworm, Remedies for. 5495, 54e8 | Ruby -Colored Dyes for Silks ... 253 | Salve, Simple ................. 405722 
Rinmann’s Green Pigment ....2714 Ruby BO sot ia be easy ewes sad 2458 Salve, Spermnaceti..........-.- 49233 
Ripe Gooseberry Wine........ 735 | Ruby, Imitation. ...2355, 2432, 2445 | Salve, Turner’s ..........-.--. 52ea 
Roaches, to drive away ....... 1923 | Rue, Oil of.............220--- 4752 | Salve, BING 0 ain.s's onsen ements 5379 
Roaches, to exterminuate....... 1901 | Rue, Oil of, Test for........... 1486 | Sampson's New York Pills... 53000 
Roche Alam ...........-000--- 4256 | Rugs, Hearth, to clean ........ 445 | Sand Bath .......00200.0022002. 4 
Rochelle Salt...............-.. 4213) Rugs, Sheepskin, to clean..... 420 | Sand. ‘Soap Bag osscco ss tu ereercs, 3 75 
Roche's Diptheria Remedy... ..5639 | Ruh mkorf's Zinc Amalygama- Sandal Wood, Essential Oil of 1465 
Roche's Embrocation .......-. 9207 | ting Fluid .................. 3555 | Sandarach French Polish ..... ay 
Rocket Cases, to make .....--. 2050 | Rules for the Treatment of Al- Santa Cruz Rum, Imitation ... 69 
Rockets, Chinese Fire for... ... BUDO. CONON 6 os ws ndwaleencqeelend 1449, &e. | Santa Cruz Sour... . eee. eee 226 
Rockets, Composition for charg- RG ese erect eens 1435 | Santonate cf Soda ...........- yes 
Nie ofr cl oot eed oass 2054 | Rum, Imitation. ........... 699, 702 | Soda, Syrup of .. 4850 
Rockets, Display .............. 2051 | Rum, New England, Distillation Santonin Lozenges Ba iNuctl herd ts ore 
Rockets, Gurniture for... .2055, &e. | of... 2. eee. 931,&e. wees. ATUS 
Roekets, Piaith 2.500 ccve Shwe’ 2050] Rum, New England, Mash for 932 Santonin, Syrup Of weiec ks: 4608 
Rockets, to charge ..........-- 0052 | Rum, New England, Yeast for 932 | SAP GPOCN 5255.5 one a taweey 2B 
Rocks, &c., Weight of ........ 6134} Rum Punch ........2-..--.---- 710 Saponine .........2......2.... (KE52 
Roman Candles ....2.....-..... 2062 | Rum, Test for. ......2...2.22.. 4407 Sapphire, Imitation. ..... 238, 2453 
Roman Candles, Composition Runge’s Black Ink ............9483 | Sarcine... 2.2.22. eee 4U14 
for charging pie teehee Ah re act, 2063 | Rupture, Treatment of........ 5770 ‘Sarcosine ss at nae glia oe 4013 
Roman Candles, Stars for. 2058, 2064 | Russia Leather................ 644 | Sarel's Cement. ..... 2.2.2.0... 2171 
Roman Cement .............-- 2203 | Russia Salve 2.2... e222. eee 5343. Sarsaparilla, Fluid Extract of. .4577 
Roman Money, Ancient .....-.. 6057 | Russian Liquid Glue 2.2.2.2... 2286 | Sarsuparilla Syrup .........--- 1391 
Roman Money, Modern ....... 6079 | Russian Money .............-. 6071 : Syrup of, Compound 
Roman Vitriol ................ 120 | Russian Remedy for Chilblains 5842 | 4659. 
Roman Weights and Measures 6057 | Russian Weights and Measures 6072 , Sarsaparilla Syrup for Soda- 
6OT9, Rust Joint Cement ........... 2167 WIOT c.63 2425 eee oie. 1389, &e. 
Rondeletia, Ronquet de .......- 1066 | Rust, to protect Iron against. ..3267 > Sash Windows, to keep Open . . 6208 
Rondeletia, Essence or Extrait Rust, to protect Steel against 3306 | Sassafras, Essential On aie 1465 
CO tes rari) Seaugen waneod 946, 1062 | Rust, to re move,from Flat-irons 6228 Sassafras Flavoring for Li iquors 70 
Roofs, Leaky, Cement for ..... 224} Rust, to remove, from Tron... .: 3260 | Sassafras Water, co distill 1071, 1073 
Rooms, Cement for Coating ...2171 Rust, to remove, from Steel... .3308 | Satin Shoes, W hite, toclean... 455 
Root Beer... 0.2.0.2. 889, &e. | Rust-Spots, to remove, frum Satins, to clean .......00..2.02. 460 
Roots, Bulbous, to preserve. . . . 1888 Mar NG out oil aan te ee ole 2 oss 514. Saturated Solution ............ 2 
Roots, to extract Essential Oil Ryan's Gleet-powder’. ......... 9314 | Saturated Solutions, Boiling 
POU erica cs cccalpoes otanrG ee 46 | Rye Whiskey, Distillationof93l&e. | Heat of............ Bates Wee, 0 
ROOts, (6. OLY. 5.50.06 eoeedecs ess 18&9 Rye W hiskey, Imitation. ...... 6&8 | Suturation. ......... 0.02... 77, 3846 
Roots, Tuberous, to preserve. .. ese Rypophagon DOM cent saneetd 603 | Saturnine Cerate........-....- 49638 
Rope, Weight of .............. 6137 Sauces, General pero for . .1753 
Ropiness in Beer, to remedy... &81 | Saccharine Carbonate of Iron. .4163 Saunders’ Petroleum Embroca- 
Ropiness in Wine, to remedy... 749) Saccharine Fermentation ..... 0 16) tion 2.0... ...... 0.2.0.2 2 ee. 5402 
Rosuniline ................2... “9553 Suceharometer, Buumeé’s64,&¢.,6155 | Savine Cerate . wee wee ee ADF 
Rosat, Pomade, for the Lips. ..1135 | Saecharometer used by Brewers 858 | Sevine, Essential Oil of ....... 14ti5 
Rose Bandoline............... 1105 | Snchets, Vanilla Powder for... 1105 Savine Ointment.............. 4938 
Rose, Bxprit UG ecc.cc. epee ces' 1001 | Sachets, Violet Powder for....1106|Sayon an Bouquet ........-... 564 
Rose Glycerine Cream........ 1130] Safflower-Lake Pigment....... 2623 Savory Spices, Essence of ..... 1764 
tose Lip-salvo.........22.---- 117] |Safranine Aniline Dve......... 2578 | Savory Spices, Tincture of ....1765 
Rose, Oil of... 2.2... 1227, 1229, 4752 S: we-Green Dye for “Cottons .. 165) Saws, Broken, to solder....... 35)2 
Rose, Oilof, Test for.......... 14%4 | Sage Water, to distill... ..1071, 1073 | Suws, to sharpen and set... ...6054 
Rose, Pastilles & la... .... 1343 1 St. John Long's Liniment Anahce 5281 | Sealded Mouth, Remedy for...5519 
Rose Pomade..........-- 1262, 1267 | St. Jotn’s Bread Flavoring for Scalds, Liniment for......... 5472 
ROSE SON Ds o:08 Kaen es cee sine 563) Liquors. veseeeee- 666 | Scalds, Remedies for...... 5517, &e. 
ROS@ AVAIOR cece. enteus ya. 1008) St. Toba 8 Wort, “Oil of... 2... 47h2 out Wash to cleanse the....1187 
Rose Water, to distill 1071,1073, 1079 | St. John’s Wort, Tincture of. ..4501 | Searlatina, Remedy for ...... 754 
Rose- Bushes, Composition for Sal Ammoniae ...........2..6. 4222 Searlatina, Treatment of. S751, &c. 
Wounds ono... 22.22.22 - ee, 1877 | Sal Enixum ...........- Meee’ 3470 | Scarlet Aniline Dye...... 20e2, &e. 
Rose-Bushes, Insects on, to re- Sil MV wie oe saws viewem a os 208 Searlet Dye for C ottons....... 155 
MOV Cs hoes phd cw build aes 1846 | Sal Volatile, Spirit of. ......... 1006 | Searlet Dy e for Feathers... 2. 330 
Rose- Bushes, Maggots on, to SIICINGs oz Ac eae eee ee 4021 Searlet Dye for Silks..... 249, 252 
destroy oo... 2. cee eee eee eee 1859 | Sahnon-Color Dye for Silks 270, 313) Scarlet Dye for W oolens 196, 199,322 
Rose-Bushes, Mildew on, to re- Salt of Lemons, Essential. ..... 378 Scarlet Fever, Preventive 
WOO 2 od ictwiwewsewwonevaks 1850 | Salt of Tartar. ................ 4181 HPHAIRE cic. ee ated boo ee erweely 5753 
Nose-Bushes, Soot-water for... 1841) Salt of Wormwood ............ 41&t  Searlet Fever, Remedy for... ..5755 
Rose-Colored Dye for Veneers .2840: Salt Rheum Ointment. ........ 4962 Scarlet Fever, Treatment of | 5730 
Rose-Colored Dye for Wood... .2833 | Salt Rheum, Remedy for... ... PARQ Seurlet Spirit for Dyeing...... 199 
Rosce-Colored Enamels...,.-.-- 2301 | Salt, DU cvesgehesstnreeesees 4215 Secuted Oils ......,...peccce eed 
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Soents for Candles sreceeeee seo 1351 ! Shaker Soft Soap........... --- 609' Silver Alloy, to recover, from 
Scents for € igars 2.00000. e-+-1°50! Shallot Vinegar ........... -.1775 Amalrum. 22.0... 3554 
Scents for Pomades.... 1.2727” 1261 | Shampoo Mixtures... 27" 1188, &c. | Silver, Alloys of. 22.0...” 3404, &@, 
Scents for snuff... 277722777 Vtow Shaving 20... 6244 ¢ Silver Amalgam... 2535 
Scents for Tobaeeo |. 1277777) 1300) Shaving Cream..... 0” (02, &e.) Silver and Potassium, Cyanide 
Seents, Mixed 920.0077 7777777 1243 | Shaving, Lotion after... 113s, peed Ol Sees ede es. 3698 
Schachts' (rly vorinated Plasmas Shaving, Lotion before... 41393! Silver, Assu WOE so cu 3206, &e. 
orQintments ...0000 2. O19, &o. Shaving Paste.........0077777 11550 Silver «Assay, Solution for. -.. 3208 
Schachts’ Glycerine of Stareh Shaving DOA eet on tose 3 v7, C93: Silver Assay. Weirhts used for 5949 
or Plasma’... -3009 | Shaving Wash... 077 7+ TLOL! Silver Bath for Photography. .3150 
Scheele’s Green... 211777 77777 ~711 | Shavings, to Acctify, for Vine. Silver, Chloride of...” 3214, 3216 
Schiedam Gin, Imitation..... - 67 ROT i iiss at ga ot alee vie pce: 1736; Silver, Cliloride of. to reduce 
Schiffs Aniline Yellow. 2... . -2080 | Shawls, Woolen, to wash....__ 4.0| Metallic Silver from... 2... 407° 
Schiff's Table of Soda Solutions 628 | Shear EOC anche sarrdc ce a 3.75 | Silver Coins, to Clean... 2... 3239 
POUING Si footing takes ie 4256 | Sheena’ Pelts, totan 00.0... _, 646 | Silver, Cyanide of....127777 0) 3607 
Schlippe’s Salt. .2000 2777771777 4133 | Sheepskin Mats, to clean 77” 4°0/ Silver Dust...... 00000777 3217, 3536 
Schuster’s Alkalimeter or Acid- Sheepskins, to prepare, for Mats C17 | Sulyep Enamel, Black....._.. 2308 
AMOLOR fone sesireece gc enue i 82 | Sheet-Bend Knot, to tica...... Cov] | Saver, Freneh)... 00272771 342 
Schwarz's Linimont for Burns. 5472 Sheeting, to bleach. .....0 1.” “9 Silver, French Coin... oo 3408 
Seorched Linen, to restore... __ 004 | Shell God. 2... 2009 | Silver, Fulminatine 22020777 2133 
Seotch Whiskey, Imitation... 691 Shell Lime. ......00000 00777777 coU4 | Silver, German, seo GEUsMAN Siz. 
Scott's Pills, Anderson's... #180 | Shells, to clenn. 22.0202 277 07 Glo7] oven 
Scourinz Balls 0.000000” 349, 374 | Shells, to color... 20. 120777777 G1¢3 | Silver, Ward ..........0000. 3407 
Seovill's Syrup of Sarsaparillu. 4636 Shells, to eten on... 22.1127 GAC O OV ON Te soos es ee 2492 
Serapers, Steel, to Make... 6259 | Shellac, Fitter for... 222777777) svat) Silver Lace, to clean... 414 
ratch Brush for cleaning Met. Shellac Ink verteeeeee DEA) Silver Leaf. to pulverize. ...., 2517 
ees eee, 1, 3706 | Shellae, to blench 211072777777 1723 | Silver, PAO act omsicney core 2519 
Scratches, Treatment of... _. HOR | Shellne, to dissulye, in Ammo. “iver Lustre for Pottery... ., 2418 
Seriptural Money 20000077777 ODO H) MR arene Rais thas ag dy ch Gaoe | wer, Mosuie oo... 6361 
Scriptural Weights and Moa. Shellac, to dissolve, in Spirit. .260G Salver, Nitrote Oleeeicss.., 4077, 4030 

Bures 22. -.-G065, &e. | Shellac Varnish... .. VIL3, 2033, ke, Silver, Oxide of 7777770" 7 
Serofula, Remedy for... PSS OMORNCUE sastc cna gt cen seas a. Sua} Silver, Permanent Black Writ. 
Seulleap, Fluid Extract of..." 4001) Sherbet ONITUD sake ter gy eae Md et ON ren, ie, eet 0552! 

cuppernong Champagne... 72] Sherry Cobbler... 00007777 ©-21 Silver, Polished. to frost... 2. 3218 
Scurvy-Grass Water, to distill. 1071 Shinn’s Bitter Wine of Tron. 40071 Sver, Powder for Burnishing 3223 

1073. Shirt-Bosoms, to starch... 4°31 Silver, Powder for Cleaning... 329 
Sea-Salt, Imitation 2.1.0.0... 4460 | Shoemakerg’ Blick... 0. $080, 41416 | Silver, Pure, toobtain. .. 3212, 3216 
Sea-Salt, Pare 2.00077 2777777 3209 | Shoemakers’ Measures...... «| “Ol } Silver Tain for Rockets... 2057 
Sea-Sickness, Remedy for... 25339 Shoes, Varnish for... _. (007, 2.505) Silver, Soller for... 3493, &e. 
Sea-Sickness, to prevent 5235, 5779 Shoes, White Satin, to elenan.. 425 Silver Solution 00077777050" D 
Seu-Sickness, to relieve... 2773 | Shortness of Breath, torelieve 5705 Silver Solution for Eleetroplat- 
Sea- Water 20000 000 4459) Shortness of Breath, to AUOIVORCT oe Meese 3698, &e. 
Sea- Water, Artificial, for Aqua- Shrub, Raspberry oo. 0000000! 909 | Silver Solution for Photo- 

FU cheat whecwet ys se 6198 | Shute's Artitieial HToney. ooo, 1572 NY bce iglers Renee tuad . 3133 
Sealing Cements for Bottles. . 2238 Sick-Chambers, Precautions on Silver Solutions for Silvering. 3604 
Sealing-Wax oo. 2312, &e, PORN cot pce eice as ons, L705) “ver, Solvent for... JL13 
Sealing. Wax, Black 2.0.00..." 2316 Sick-Chambers, to perfurne. 2.1%: Silver Stains, to remove, from 
Sealing. Wax, Blue... 27277177) ~3-2) Sick-Chambers, to purify 1605, &e.] the ITands. 2... 3X7, 3141 
Sealing. Wax, Brown... 1.0... W321) Sick Headache. Remedies for. 5762 Silver Stains, to remove, from 
Sealing-Wax. for Bottle-corks. 925 Sick Stomach, Remedy for. 22.0781 Linen... 885, &c., 6339 &e. 
Sealing-Wax for Diplomas. -° S327 | Sifting oe. 28, 4573 Teer, Sulphate of .....0000 2 408) 
Sealing- Wax, Gold-colored . ...2318 Sienal Lieht3.......00 0.7 2071, 2103) 8 lIver, Sulphuret of.......0 00 40.82 
Sealing. Wax, Green 00077 324 | Silicate of Potash... #016) Silver, Tost for... 01077717771" 3211 
Sealing. Wax, Marbled 27777” “319 | Silieate of Potassa for Strengeth- “ver, Test for, ia Solutions... 4083 
Sealing- Wax, Perfumed. |.) 7 7, 2325 ening Skeletons. 2.020.000. 2735 | Silver, Test for, on Plated-ware 3714 
Sealing- Wax, Proof Impres.- Silicate of Soda...2. 002277777) 2210) 3722, 

BOW iD... 328 | ilicium, to leetroplite with. .3767 Silver, to Clean. 3296, 3230, &e., 6345 
Sealing- Wax, Red 227777 2313, 2315 | Sil’. Acid-stuined, to restore Silver, to clean, after Soldering: 3222 
Sealing. Wax, to improve the tae Color of... 6334 | Silver, to cout, with Platina. |. 3670 

Appearance of... 2326 | Silk, Aniline Dyes for... .. 2574, &e. Silver, to dissolve...) 3037 
Sealine: Wass to polish... 0). ~314 ) Silk, Black, to Cleans... -++- 457) Silver, to extract, from Lead. 3210 
Sealing- Wax Varnish setee ee MAY SIK, Black, ta restore Color of 479 Silver, to gild. 2) 3077 
Sealing- Wax, Yellow o20777777 W320 1 Silk, Colored, to (Le | een 448 | Silver, to cep, from) Tarnish. 
Searing’ Photography on Wood Silk, Family Receipts for Dye. We Atee keh ete 3224, 3939 

315, TE ve sree Seat aH, &e. | Silver, to oxidiza.....- SY 
Secret Writing. Inks for. 2593, &e. Silk for Trimmines, to stiffen. 476 Silver, to PUPUY fice so feces wes 3214 
Seeds. Cucumber and Melon, to “ilk Lace, White, to eles. --. 472) Silver, to recover, from Copper. 3716 

CUNY hi des scence ns hen 1864 | Silk Poeket-handkerchiefs, to 3721, 

Seeds, Cucumber and Melon, to MIEN ses ott tnecaecclns Baal avutig org 477 | Silver, to recover, from old Pla. 

BC ee ast care Baim Rate ok rea) 1863 | Silk, Receipts for Dyeing. 233, &e. | ted AUTOS tess ed ce dats votes 372 
Seals, to prepare for Exporta- Silk, Solvent for... 70) P77" 1937 | Silver, tu recover, from Solu- 

MOD veka ss ames as cu etna 1884 | Silk Stockings, White, to wash AGT] tions... 3158, 3166, 3702 
Seidlitg Powders. 20027177717" 4450 | Silk, to bleach 0) 1716, 1719 Silver, to reduce... 3214, 4079 
Seillita Water 0200000227771" 4149 | Silk, to bleach, by Sulphnration 1717 Silver, to remove Stains from. .3236 
Seidschutz Water, Aerated... --AEQ TSI, to clean... 7... 937. 400, 6342 Silver, to remoye Chalky ap- : 
Seiynette’s Salt” votes eee... 4213) Silk, to clean, with Old Kid- dCarance Of, after Plating ... 3709 
Self-Feeding Filter _ 2.07777 PRE | SNCS oak eaten eto 2. 456 Silver to separate, from Copper3045 
Selters or Seltzer Water, Acrn. Silk, to distinguish, in Mixed Silver, to test.) 4386 

OU easton ticbowas. ot 4's: 4453 Fabrics... 0. 299, &e.! Silver Tree, to make a... 3221 
Seneka, Fluid Extruct Of.4576, 42.8 Silk, to cleetrorillon. oo...” 3753 | Silver White Bronzing Pow. 

Seneka, Syrup of....000 0” 4008 | Salk, to Cleetropliteon ooo. o BN RO cian cron oan ee, 3706. 
Senna and Jalap, Fluid Extract “Uk, to eleetrotype on... l 378 | Silvering on Bone ....... 0.1. 3023 

OU GRe atomncaaun acon tT: 4603) 81k, to giklons 7 3009, 3733 | Silvering, Coll. ...000. 000, 361L 
Senna Powder 200000002207 77 92321 Sik, to prepare, for Deeing. 22. oxy Silvering on Cotton... 1. aia OT 

Senna, to distruise the Taste of 5eo2/ S91 ¢, prepare, for Washing... 474 | Silvering, Dead, for Medals -. 3719 
Separating Funnels 0000 SEBLES IVS. to PROROIV Go. odny ga ta. 6209 Silvering on Flowers... |. JEC4 
Serpenturin, Fluid Extraet of. 4576 Silk, to remove Stains end Grease Silvering on Glass hy Solutions. 3615 
Serpentaria, Tincture of... . 4525] from... 338, 1, 350, Ge. 6343 &C., B63), 

Sesyticarbonates. see CARBONATES. Siln, to silver, 00 3099, 3627, 3738 | Silverinz on Glass With Amal. | 
Sesuichlorides, see CHLORIDES, Silk, towash 000 GONE AM ot adce sus one ee 3613. 
Sesuimuriates, see MURIATEs, Siller’s Method of Clarifying Silvering on Horn...) )) 777" . 3628 

syuioxides, gee OXIDES. PONOY resists ec teen ce 1570) Silvering on Iron - - 3608, 3610, 3715 


Seren Yeurs’ Itch, Remedy for 5479 | Silver... ||| Se dachios sreeeeees 3205 | Silveriug on Ivory ..... =o 2502-2006 
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Silvering on Leather.......... 3629 | Snake Bites, Cure for ......... 5026 | Soda, Hydrate of.............. 3978 
Silvering on Metals.3599, &c., 3632) Snakerovot, Black, Fluid Extract Soda, Hyposulphite of......... 4211 
3744. Of nce ee wnsce es ee 4575, 4592 | Soda Lye, Analysisof. =. @1, &c. 
Silvering on Mirrors, to repair. 3624 | Snakeroot, Black, Tincture of. 4514 ous Lye, Caustic, Home-made 
Bilvering on Paptr............ 3628 | Snakeroot, Virginia, Fluid Ex- 8, 50. 
Silvering on Porcelain ........ 3631 | tract of.........-.......-... 4576 Sole’ Lye, Caustic, Tables of 623,630 
Silvering on Pottery .......... 3630 SHAR EEOUE: Virginia, Tincture Soda Lye, Soapmakers’....... 519 
Silvering on Silk......... DOO9; SORE! OF scutes cas ceupee coe easeees 525 | Soda, Liquor of. .............. 4785 
Silvering on Steel............. 3T15 Snow Cream for the Complexion 1131 Soda Mint ................2.. 5397 
pur enns on Various Substan- Snuff, Cephalic...............- 5333 | Soda, Phosphate of............ 4210 
Save ake akan mewesay eases 3626 | Snuff, Scents for ..............1352 a Poisons, Antidotes for. ..5901 
Silvering on Wood............ 3612 | Snuff, to scent .............--- 1363 Soda, Potassio-tartrate of ..... 4213 
Silvering on Wool ............ 3627 Snufles, Cure for ............ same | Soda, Santonate of............ 4649 
Simple Cerate........... 4932, 4939 | Soap, Almond ............. 592 | Soda, Silicate of. ......... 2816, &c. 
Simple Cream-syrup........... 426 | Soap, Arsenical.......... 1660. Soda Soluble Glass ...... 2818, &c. 
Simple Syrup for y Cordials eee 1385 | Soap, Art of Making...... 518, &c. | Soda, Solution of.............. 4785 
sneer ement .............. 2170 | Soap, Bad, to improve......... 6308 | Soda Solutions, Tables of. .627, 628 
Birds, Pasto for. ...... 6191 | Soap Balls...........----- 574, &c. | Soda, Sulphate of ............. 4207 
Sines laisteoting Compound.1702 Soap Bubbles, to prepare Soap Soda, Tests for. ............... 
Sirop Capillaire............... 13004) ¢ HOP. cee cscd ese doccand 6193, &c. | Soda, to obtain ............... 3979 
Size, Aitaminous Meictaceccces 1953 Soop by the Cold Process. .582, &c. Soda, Tungstate of............ 4212 
Sizo for Engravings to be Col- sails admium Yellow for Col- Soda Water, Cream Spore ee for od 
OFO0 sos Sciods ooses oneness POAT |) OUTING sii icen owen mdaccdnay Soda Water, Syrups fo 
Size for Gilding Frames, &c. . .3562 Soaps amphorated Tincture of 4503 | Sodio Hydrate Reet aba a aca re 
Size for Holland Linen........ 6328 | Soap, Carbolio Acid .......... 581 | Sodium, Bromide of........... rth 
Sise for Painters.............. 2757 | Soap, Caution in using Medica- Sodium, Chloride of........... 4215 
Size for Paper ................ OSE) AO acess ta eieo eccsens 579 | Sodium, Fluid Alloy of........ 3455 
Size for preparing Wood for aap, Chomical ............... 546 | Sodium, Iodide of............. 4216 
GUN gv oss headeecdeekas p, Cinnamon .............. 573 | Sodium, Nitro-prusside of ..... 4217 
Size, ha Kcueeeieeacwes we kos panes Soap, Cocoa-nut Oil ...542, 593, 594 | Soft Corns, to cure............ 5850 
Size, I Mat he 2009 ; Soap, Composite, Patent ...... 5 | Soft Sealing-wax for Diplomas . 2327 
Size, Oil, for Gilding. . ecw an 3571, 580 Soap, Domestic............ 549, 551 | Soft Soap. ........-... 1, 600, &c. 
Sizo, Parchment .............- 3559 | Soap, Essence of.............. 604 | Soft Soap, to make, Hard...... 615 
Size, to extract the, from Paper 6403 | Soap, Fig..................... 601 | Soft Solder ............. 3479, 3500 
Size, Water, for Gilding ...... 3572 | Soap, Filled .................. 538 | Soft Soldering, see SOLDERING. 
Skeleton Leaves,to bleach 6169,6171 | Soap, Floating. ............... 568 | Soil, Composts for the......... 1821 
Skeleton Leaves.to prepare6168.6170 Soap, Frangipanni............ 562 | Soil. Fertilizers for the .. .1820, &c. 
Skeletons, to cement Soap, Glycerine. .............. 570 | Solder, Aluminum ....... "3520, 3522 
strengthen.................. Soap Tee to preserve. 536, 6309 Solder, Brass ............ 3507, 3512 
Skeletons, to prepare.......... 6182 | Soap, Honey................-. 560 | Solder, Brass for.............. 3371 
Skin, Artificial, or Cuts ...... 5501 | Soap, Hotes. Tmitation ....... 561! Solder Dro ee casGurresupatncales 3519 
Skin, Cosmetics for the. ..1116, &c. | Soa ap, Labor-saving ........... 616 | Solder for Brass .............. 3518 
Skin, Eruptions on the, to cure. 5490 Soap Liniment..... 4869, 5443, 6404 | Solder for Coupe Pcueeses 3498, 3517 
Skin, Irritation of the, to allay.5491 |} Soap Maker’ Lye... .519, 588, &c. | Solder for Gold .............. 3492 
Skin, Lotions for the...... 1141, &c. | Soap Marble for Book-covers .3123 | Solder for Tron asses 3512, 3515, &e. 
Skin, Paints, or Rouges for the 1107 Soap, Mercurial............... 577 | Solder for Lead .............. 
at Spanish, for perfaming...1355 | Soap, Metallic, for Waterproof.- Solder for Pewter ............ 
es remove Tar, &c., m BN se et sd Set ett 562 | Solder for Silver. ...3493, 3495, &c. 
Seen ee ey ere ee 6421 | Soap, Mottled................. 576| Solder for Steel..........3511, &e. 
Skin iby remove Tattoo Marks Soap, Musk ...........-......- 571 | Solder for Tin.............-... 3499 
tO. c.g sees c cl eeenise Soap, Olive Oil................ 605 | Solder, Fusiblein Boiling Water3504 
Skin, "Vanilla Powder for the. .1195 | Soap, Orange-flower .......... 572 | Solder, Glaziers’ .............. 3503 
Skin, Violet Powder forthe 1100, 1106 Soap, Ox-gall ................. 552 Solder, Hard....... 3488, 3494, 3515 
Skins, Fur, to tan............. mS Soap, Palm Oil. ............ 543, 567 | Solder, Plumbers’ ............. 
Skins, Muskrat, to tan ........ Soap, Poncine ..........--.... 565 | Solder, Soft. .......-..--- 3479, 3500 
Skins, Rabbit, to cure......... 649, Soap Poultice ........-....... 5036 | Solder, Spelter ................ 3488 
Skins, Sheep,to prepare, for Maleer | Soap, Resin...........-.---.-- 541 | Solder, Spelter, Flux for....... 3489 
Skins, Sheep, to tan........... 6 Soap, Rose .................-- 563 | Solder, to make............... 3491 
Skins, Skunk, to deodorize . 6h Soap, Rypophagon’...........-. 603 ; Soldering ..............-. 372, &e. 
Skunk Cabbage, Tincture of. ..4498 | Soap, San Oe resi cbada ws 575 | Soldering, see METAL to be soldered. 
Skunk Skins, to deodorize..... 660 , Soap, Shaving. ............ 602, &c. | Soldering, Fluids for...... 373, &c. 
Sky-Blue Dye for Cottons ..... 131 Soap, § fists ants le Sark 521, 600, &e, pour gs abe Fluxes for 3471, ae 
Sky-Blue Dye for Silks........ 254 | Soap, Soft, to make, Hard..... 6L5 
Sky-Blue Dye for Woolens .... 204 | Soap, Spermaceti ...........-- 566 Soldering ard Sab area Sine 3488, 3490 
any Lights, etre to stop. . . 6235 | Soap, Sulphur............... 578 | Soldering Smooth Surfaces .. . .3487 
ae. Furnace Cement from. ..2212) Soap, Tallow.......... 539, 544, 547 | Soldering, Soft........... 3479, 3486 
Bae Color Dye for Family Use 331 | Soap, Tallow Resin ........... 540 | Soldering, to clean Gold after 3200 
Slate-Color Dye for Silks...... 275, Soap, Toilet, Various Receipts Soldering, to clean Silver after 3222 
Slate-Color Dye for Woolens... 216; 553, &c., 595. Solferino Ink ................. 2497 
Slate, Imitation, for Black-boards Soap, to analyze Deiceet eSeeness 620 | Solferino Syrup ............... 1424 
$453. Soap, to clarify Fat for........ 529 | Solid Measure, see Cusic Measure. 
Slates, to test ........--...-... 4385 | Soap, to deodorize Fat for. .... 530 | Solidified Glycerine Saeuione scm 6298 
Slaughter Houses Disinfectants Soap, to marble........-...... 556 | Soluble Glass............. 2816, &o 
pel eawk ne age saesietee eh’ 1694 | Soap, to perfume, &o. ......... 555 | Soluble Glass, Double ......... 
sic Elm Poultice......... 5020 | Soap, to pulverize. ............ 619 | Soluble Glass for Stereo-chromic 
Slugs, to drive away.......... 1923 | Soap, to refine, for the Toilet... 554 canting er ree rer re 
Small-Pox, to prevent Pitting in 5759 ' Soap, to test .......-.....- 617, &c. | Soluble Glass, Potash ......... 2817 
ee Pox, to remove Pitting af- | Soap Tooth Paste ............ 1311 | Soluble Glass, Potash and Soda, 
Said saeeeeowew abe ruae eae 5762 | Soap, Transparent .........-.. 569|  todistinguish ............... 
Small. Pox, Treatment of...... 5758 | Hoed'g Turpentine ...........-. 613 | Soluble Glass, Soda...... 2818, 2819 
Small-Pox, Xylol for ........-. sd Soap, Turpentine, to nse ...... 614 | Solution .............--....-.- 
Smalt, toremove,from Old Signs27e2 Soap, Washing ............ 598, 599 | Solutions for Anatomical Pre- 
Smalts for Pigment eases bes 2687 Soap, Whale-oil, for destroying HONS. ec eee ts 1651, &o. 
Smee’s Battery.............-..- S607 |) Insects .2.cvescistcosssiees: 580 | Solutions for cleaning Brass. . "3393 
Gmelling Salts............ 1089, &c. Soap, White. .............. 591, 606, Solutions for coloring Gold 3197, &e. 
Smelling Salts, Inexhaustible .1093 Soap, Windsor ............ 558, 559 Solutions for coloring Metals. 3188 
Smith's Itch Ointment ........ 52409 SOW 10s a noo weveweweosnacewans 3978 | Solutions for Dyeing .......... 12t 
Smith's Lavender Water...... 990 , Soda, Acetate of.............. 4206 | Solutions for Electroplating, &6., 


Smoking Fluid for Meat, &c.,.1601 
Smoking Meat, éo., Directions ne 


ee ee oe ee ee 


ee 863 | 


Soda and Antimony, Tartrate 


Ol. oiid Wesel et sad asus ete 4129 
600 | Soda, Carbonates of........... cn 
| Soda, Caustic............. 
862 | Soda, Caustic, to test.. Bh, ie 


Soluti rer igh yaa hic P, 
utions or oO Cc a- 
sass fas Bete at 
ctiona or oO 
3181, &0. phy 3151, 
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Solutions for preserving Wood 1680 
Solutions, Medicinal and Chem- 
1Oalges 322 Ge cca tes 4709, &e. 
Solutions, Saturated, Boiling 
Heat of 
Solutions, Simple, seeSUBBSTANC 


ee ee ° 


to bo dissolved. 
Solvent for India-rubber ...... 2947 
Soivent for Gutta-percha ...... 2947 


Solvent for Silk, Paper, &c.,... 1937 
Solvent for Silver 3213 
Soot Water for Rose-bushes. ..1841 
Sore Throat, Remedies for 5063, 5068 


ee 


a , 


5067, 5608. 


Sores, Bed, Lotion for......... 5820 
Sores, Bed, to relieve ......... Agel 
Sores, Bed, Treatment of. ..... 5503 
Sores, Clay Dressing for... .... Soll 


Sores, Running, see ULCERS. 
Soubeiran’s Apparatus for Dis- 
tiling Perfumed Waters ....1077 


Soubeiran's Pomade .........- 1223 
Soubeiran's Veratrine Lotion. .5406 
Sound, Velocity of ...........- 6124 
Soup Herbs, Essence of ......- 1763 
Soup Herbs, Extract of ....-.--. 1044 
Soup Tablets. German .....-... 1633 
Sour for Dyeing, to make a... 105 
Sour, Santa Crug..........--.- 926 


Sour Wine, to remedy..... Tol, TA 
a gett SO einai ne eg REE Ite 14 
Sover’s Table Mustard........ 1786 
Sozodont 2.2.0... ......622268- 1330 


Spackman's Anti-dyspeptic Pills 
2683, 


Spackman’s Cholera Mixture. .5667 
Spackman's Copaiba Mixture .5735 
Spackman’s Lotion .......-..- 4223 
Spackman's Salve for Piles... .4987 
Spackinan's Tonie Mixture. ...5123 
Spackman’s Worm Syrup ..... W444 
Spanish Bitters ........-...-.- 825 
Spanish Chocolate ....... 6277, 6278 
Spanish Cure for Rheumatism 5537 
Spanish Dentifrice ..........-.- 1311 
Spanish Fly, see CANTHARIDES. 

Spanish Money ............-.. 6091 
Spanish Skin. 2.2.0.2... .....6-. 1355 


Spanish Weights and Measures 6092 

Spars, to find the Content of. . .6003 

ed aa Le a 40) 

Spasm ofthe Bladder, to relieve 
4921, 574), 


Spasms, Remedy for ...-...... 57 
Spearmint, Exsence of ........ 4014 
Spearmint, Essential Oil of ....1465 


Specific Gravity 
Specific Gravity of Degrees of 
Areometers, &¢., see NAMK 
of Areometer. 
Specitie Gravity of Gases 
Specitie Gravity of Liquids. ... 
Speeitic Gravity of Percentages 
of Alcohol 
Specific Gravity of Powders .50, 
Specitic Gravity of Solids ....48, 3 


cameras 
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opiced Vinegar for Pickles. ...1791 | Stains, Fruit, to remove . 360,364,369 
Spices, Savory, Essence of ... 1764. Stains, Grease, to remove, from 


SPI—STA 


Spices, Savory, Tincture of....1765! 0 Paper... 2.2... ee 410 
Spider Bites, to cure .......... 5927 | Stuins, Grease, to remove, from 
Spiders, Red. to protect Plants OK cso ede eee ee 2... 6349 
POMS oho hoes ats onaeeee 1857 | Stains, Grease, to remove, from 
Spigelia, Fluid Extract of. .... 4977 | Woolens.................... 35 
Spike, Oil of, Factitious. ...... 4873) Stuins, Hair-dye, to remove. 385,387 
Spirit Dyes for Cottons......-. 141] 6339, 
Spirit Fimings ...............- 703 Stains, Indelible Ink, to remove 129 


Spirit of Ammonia, Aromatic 1094 | 385, 6339, 
Spirit of Camphor. .4491, 4611, 4862 | Stains, Ink, to remove .375, 379, 384 


Squill, Fluid Extract of 4576 


Squill, Fluid Extract of, Com- 


Starch for Linens and Cottons. 497 


Spirit of Ether, Compound . . . .4749 | Stuins, Ink, to remove, from 
Spirit of Juniper, Compound ..5151; — Books......2..2........ 412, 6393 
Spirit of Mindererus .......... 5143) Stnins, Ink, to remove, from 
Spirit of Sal Volutile........-. 1096, Muahogany............... 389, 393 
Spirit of Salt... ..............-. 365 | Stuins, Ink, to remoye, from 
Solrit,. Proof cou xc seoles ea. TAS |) OSUVOE 6. cc as ace eau ee et 3V36, 3238 
Spirit, Searlet...........-...-- 199 | Stains, Iodine, to remove. ..... 371 
Spirit Stiffening for Hats ..... 335 | Stains, Trou, to remove, from 
Spirit Vurnishes......... 2003, &e. Cottons. ............ 127, 375, &e. 
Spirits, Burwood, ...........-. 1191 Stains, Iron-mould.to remove. ..375 
Spirits, Distilled Aromatic .... 941 | Stains, Nitrate of Silver, to re- 
Spirits for tinishing French Pol- MOV OC xi3 sk ce ae 3R), 37, 3141, G39 
| | nee eee ere eee ae 3006 | Stains, Oil, to remove, from 
Spirits, Perfumed ..... 940, 976, 998} Boards. ...02..00..00000. 304, 401 
Spirits, Plumb............. 111, 112, Stains, Oil, to remove, from Cot 
Spirits, Red occ... 2050022505 052 BOG!) 2. MANNS osx Soon od apt eee etuteruiee 126 
Spirits, Tin, for Dyeing ...107, &e. | Staias, Oil, to remove, from 
Spirits, Yellow. ............... LO) |) . Woentner goes) eS es a8 3 
Spirituous Extracts ........... 44) Stains, Oil, to remove, from Mar- 
Spitting of Blood.............. Dbl | WIG: felors a etin ag eta tebe 34, 401 
Splinters, to extract ........... S499 | Stains, Oil, to remove, from Pa- 
Spondumence..............-4-. 4239 MD ed dren bd atone ate ed A Seen late ehaa 359 
Sponge, to bleach ............- 1721! Stains, Perspiration, to remove 5U5 
Spongio-Piline ...........-..-- 5039 | Stains, Prepared Ox-all for re- 
Sporgy Platinum ..........--. SMF) PUOVIN ES oo c's Sevan ers cad ad stay 373 
Spoons, French Alloy for. ..... 3427 | Stains, to remove, from Black 
Spoons, White Metal for ...... MiG} Crape.............. 22. eee 470 
Sportsman's Beef. ........-.-.- 1617 | Stains, to remoye, from Black 
Sportsmen’s Water-proofing for DFCSNOHs fee iota week ee 470 
BOO! nc Sake haeat coadewes 3071 | Stains, to remove, from Bomba. 
Spots, to remove, see STAINS. PING bot eh cae, Sa hendubaales 470 
Spotted Marbling for Books. ..3124 | Stains, to remove, from Kid 
Sprains, Liniment for. ...4858, 4887] Gloves. ......0.0...000.00.... 438 
Sprains, Poultice for........-. 35 | Stains, to remove, from Knives 6322 
Sprains, Remedy for ..... 3494, &c. | Stains, to remove, from Silver. 3287 
Sprains, Treatment of .. 5493, 5495 | Stains, to remove, from White 
Sprinkles for Books, see MARBLES. Marble......... 400, 403, 514, &e. 
Spring Leer, to brew........-. k83 | Stains, Vegetable, to remove... 360 
Springs for Artificial Teeth .. 3406) Stains, Varnish, to remove. ... 33y 
Springs, Spirul, to temper ..... 3Lk8 | Stains, Water, to remove, from 
Spruce Beer. .............- REY Ae. Engravings .......... G3CR8, 6400 
Spruce Beer Powders .....-.... 903 | Stains, Wine, to remove 360,364,969 
Spruce, Essence of.........-.. FR? | Stains, Yellow, to remove, from 
Square Measure ..........--.- ovelz]  Engravings................. 413 
ig Soa Measure Expressed in Stair Carpets, to clean 22.2... 445 
Square Metres .........--..- 5983 | Stair Curpets, to keep, from 
Square Metrer, sco ARES. WOCATING 5 ofeyi5un 5 wd ches 6199 
Square, to find the Arca of a. .5989 | Stairs, Stone, to Clean. 2.2.2... 478 
Squibb’s Ammonio-pyrophous- Standard Government Measures, 
phate of Iron ...........---- : Alloy of the. oo... ...2.000.. 3434 
Squibb’s Compound Tincture of Standard Weights and Measures, 
Opium a ideas aile bard renee elas eperete ore 4531 O04, &e. 
Squibb’s Liquor of Iodide of Standert’s Red Mixture ....... 5213 
eb) | ene near Sos cna Re Re 4703 | Stannates 2.0.0.2... 0.02022... 4121 
Squill and Benzoin, Tincture of 4555 | Stannie Acid ..........000.... 4121 
{ 


Specific Gravity of Syrups, Ta- PONNG os otca cece sekennes ses 4593 | Starch Gum ..............2... 4345 
BG Of es cine oe okees 32 | Squill, Oxymel of. .........-.-. 4691 | Stureh, Gum-arabie ........... 448 
Specific Gravity, to convert De- Squill Pills, Compound........ 4924) Stareh, How to use ........... 497 
grees of Bauné into. 2.2... Squill Root, to dry............ 1889 | Starch Lustre ........2.....00. 6329 
Specitic Gravity, to convert, Squill, Syrup of, Compound ...4652/ Starch, Test for. ..........2... 43e1 
into Degrees of Banmé ...... 67) Squill, Mineture of ............ 49604 | Starch, to clear .......0....... 301 
Specitic Gravity, to find the MTL es es eer s ewes ands O70) | Starch, to remove, from Flat 
Weight of a Body from its.. 52, Squire's Chlorodyne........... S205.) ATUNS seca dun ss eee ee eadus 6228 
Spectroseopes, Liquid. ....... 2364 > Squire’s Elixir. .............-. o28 | Starch, Waterproof ........... 6310 
Specula, Polishing Powder for 6356' Stables, Disinfeetants for. ..... 1694 | Stars for Rockets, &e., 2.2... 2058 
Speculuin Metal 2.0.2.2... Bude, 3444 | Stables, to drive Flies from... .1923) Startin's Borax and Glycerine 
Spelter Solder. ............... 3488 | Staining, s¢e ARTICLE to bestained. | Lotion..................0.0.. 5452 
Spencer's Method of Silvering Staining, Wood, to improve the Startin's Glycerine Lotion 4840,4842 
on Wood 2... 2.2..---6-6-- B12) “Color Of. 5.0.56 ete ses eas dine 2857 | Stavesucre Uintment.......... 4956 
Sperm Oil for Lubrication. .... 1540) Stains, Spots, &c.,to remove 337,&c. | Steam Boilers, see BOILERS. 
Spermaceth Cerate............ 4433 Stains, all Non-metallic, to re- MRCHTING & 5252s oe bo poe oda’ 4325 
Spermaceti, Imitation......... 1524 WHOVG sc co a0 ak See Sup ae uls 372 Stearine Stains, to remove .... 343 
Spermaceti Ointment ..... 2... 4940 | Stains, Acid, on Silk, to restore SCOT acs oe Saati 3273 
Spermaceti Soap ..........-.. o661 the Color ................-- 6334 Stecl Alloys of ........-...... 3423 
Spermaccti Stains, to remove 343) Stains, Aniline, to remove..... 206 Steel and Iron, to make Edge- 
Spermuceti, to deteet, in Wax 1582) Stains, Benzine, to remove ....6344 — tools of «20.0.0... 2. cee eee 3260 
Spermatorrhwa, Cure for 57395746 Stains, Blood, to detect. .......6415, Steel, Blistered ............... 3274 
Spheres, Surface and Contents of 6002 | Stains, Blood, to remove....... 6341 | Steel], Brown Tint for ......... 3262 
Spice ALills, to CLEAN cccccssees 423 | Stains for Wood. cose ecceresache Steel, Cast vcs vccvteccssesrivesdelre 
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Kteel, Cement to join Leather to 2259 - 


Steel, Com position tor Welding 3523 
Steel, Etching Fluid for. .2963, 3284 


Stecl, Flux fur Soldering ...... 3477 
Steel, Flux for Welding ......- 3531 
Steel Rods, Weich@ of ........ 6145 
Steel Scrapers, to make.....--. 6259 
Steel, Shear. ....--...-eeeeeee- 3275 
Steel, Solder for........-..008- 3511 
Steel, Solution for Gilding. .... 3585 
Steel, to anneal ........-.....- 32R3 
Steel, to blue. ....-........-... 3278 
Steel, to case-harden.....- 3297, &e. 
Kteel, to cement Steel to....... 2152 
Steel, to clean.............6.-- J272 
Steel, to coat, with Copper . . . 3636 
Steel, to convert Tron into. .... 3274 
Steel, to distinguish Iron from . 3260 
Steel, to electro-plate on....... 3711 
Steel, to gild ..........2....-.. Se 


Steel, to keep, from Rusting . .. S806 
374. 

Steel, to make, Blue. ..... 3278, 3290 

Steel, to muke, from Iron Scraps 
377. 

Steel, to make, Straw-colored .3285 
3200, 

Steel, to remove Pin Spots from 6304 

Steel, to remove Rust from... .3308 

Steel, to remove Seale from ...32R1 

Steel, to restore, when Burnt ..3222 


Steel, to straighten. :......2... 3205 
Steel, to temper .......... 325, &e. 
Steel, to weld .........2....... 2023 
Steer’s Opodeldoe.......- 4869, 5443 
Stencil Tuk, Black ............ 6366 
Stephens’ Infusion of Cayenne 
Pepper and Salt. ...........-. 5312 
Stephens’ Patent Blue Ink. .... 24x] 


Stewart's Syrup of Rhubarb. ..4640 


| 
4 


Still for Perfumed Waters 1073, 1077 


Stills for General Purposes.... 13 
Sticks for Plants, to prevent, 

from rotting..............-- 874 
Sticky Substances, to remove, 

from Glass, &¢., ..........6. (422 
Sticky Substances, to remove, 

from the Skin. ......2...-0-. 6421 
Stritf Neck, Cure of. ........... 5H40 
Stillinein, Fluid Extract of... .4587 
Stillingia, Svrupof ............ 4072 


Stillingin, Syrup of, Compound 4673 


Stillingia, Tincture of......... 4508 
Stills, Lute for ..............-. 2204 
Stimulating Fomentation ..... 5160 
Stimulating: Liniment ......... 4X=2 


Stings of Insects, &e., to eure (5927 
Stockings, White Silk, to wash 467 


Stokes’ Liniment............. .53N3 
Stolba's Method of Nickel-coat- 
Dc eri ae be lies i ed eds JOS 


Stolba’s Method of Tinning 
Metal 

Stolzel’s Brown Stain for Wood 2854 

Stomach, Acidity of the, to cor- 


ECO 5 sacs Gas igo eerdecne hae wi ORD | 
Stomach Bitters. ......-....-6- #27 
Stomach Pump, Simple ......- O17 


Stomach, Siek, Remedy for... 5781 


Stomnchic Elixir ..........0.. 5118 
Stone, Artificial 22.2.2... 2196, 2219 
Stone, Blue. to make. .......-. 120 
Stone, Coment for. ....... 2218; 22255 


Stone, Cement to join Tron te. 2211 
2210, 


Stone-Color Dre for Cottons... 18) 


Stone-Coler Dye for Silks...... wi 
Stone-Color Dye for Woolens.. 215° 
Stone, Measurement of........ 6000 
Stone, Oil of .....0.0......2.-- 5301 
Stone Paper or Cloth ........- 1034 
Stone, Preservation of .......- 6300 | 
Stone Stairs, to clean. .... 2... 428 
Stone, to cement Metal to 2215, 2222 


rk SB 


Stone, to transfer Engravings 


STO—SUL 
Storax, Tincture of. ........... 1016 ' 
Storm Glass ...............0.. bled 
Storm's Specific. ...........6.. 5436 
Stoughton's Bitters ........... why ; 
Stout, Bitter Balls for ......... 270 
Stout, tu brew ..........0....2. nt; 


Stoves, Cement to fill Cracksin 2214 
Stoves, to keep, frum Rusting . G33 
Straining a3 


a a re aé 
‘Stramoniuin, Fluid Extract of 4574 
Stramoniu:in Ointment ...... 2. 4946 


Stramonium, Tincture of 4499, 4565 


Strass for Artificial Geemg 2352,2419 


Straw-Color Dye for Cottons 157, 1&4 


Straw-Color Dye for Silks 268 
Straw-Goods, to bleach ..1717, 1719 
Ww, 


Struw-Goods, to clean. ........ 511 
Struw-Goods, to dye, Black ...6349 
Straw Matting, to clean ...... 418 
Strawberries, to can ..........- 1O30 | 
Strawberry Beds, to protect, 

from Snails .......2...0.00... 162 
Strawberry Essence, Artificial 1058 | 
Struwberry Syrup. ....-....... 1374 


Strawberry Syrup for Soda Wa- 


COP 6 els nh Hise ba sg sete, & Gia 1308 
Strawberry Svrup, Imitation. .14U2 
Strawberry Vinegar .......... 17280 | 
Strawberry Wine. ..........-- TR 
Strengthening Fomentation ...5158 | 
Strengthening Plaster. ........ DAY | 


Stronger Alcohol, Officinal. ...1439 | 


STONING: cns4h coke eeeves eG. SRY 
Strop for Razors .............. O246; 
Strops, Razor, Paste for....... O247 | 
Stryehnine or Strvehnia ...... 4005 | 
Stryvchnine, Antidotes for ..... sv12 
Strychnine, Solution of... 2... 25554 
SINCCO 3g 2005. ouccars ease de 2199, 2201 
Stucco, tosilver. oo. .......2-. 3630 
Stuff, Course, for Plastering. ..2197 
Stuff, Fine, for Plastering ..... 2198 
Stuff, Gauge, for Mouldings ... 2200 
Styes, Treatment of. .......... o791 
SY pries..02..2.24405520n4.0n, &e, 
Styptic Collodion ........ 5000, 552 
Styptie Cotton ........2....-- DAW) 
MUSE Tes. Per acetin Ca eles ag OW] 


Styptie 
Styrax, 


Solution ...4816, 5430, 5508 
see STORAX. 
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PMN POP coo Son ab ota rete eed 

Sublimate, Corrosive. oo... 2... 4139 

Sublimate, Corrosive, Antidotes 
for oo... 2. ce ee eee ee EMR, 5903 


Subliinate, Corrosive, Antisep- 


tie Solution of .....2.22..0... 1664 
Sublimation oo... 2.....2.2.08. 30 
Submarine Varnish ..........2. 2055 
Substantive Colorsg............ 93 
ouceinie Acid 22.2.2... ee eee. 4306 
Sudorifies .........0.2006. 5134, &e. | 
Set MNO osc heeded wes avd 
Suet, to keep. ooo. eee GIRS 
Duets (OMY oe eas weds 1253 
Snear, Adulteration of........ 4320 | 
Sugar, Clarification of 2.2.2... 62ND 
Sugar, Cluritication of, for Sy- 

TES ise ig hae eee pew tn Memes 1357 
Sugar, Degrees of Boiling, for 

Cundies oo... 020000020022 ee 1368 


Sugur in Urine, Test for. 4396, 4397 
Sugar of Lead, Antidotes for 5008 


Sugar of Lend, see ACETATE OF 
LEAD. | 
Sugar, Proportions of, for Sy- 
PUPS 223 caw e ee wack SOS Rea es 1360 
Sugar Resin. .............28.. 4313 


Sugar, Test for, in Aniline... .256] 
Sugar, to make Vinegar from) 1747 


Sugar, to remove, from Aniline 2562 

Sol phates: otc se eee ee eee a 

Sulphate of Alumina .......... Ou) 
Sulphate of Ammonia........ 4203 * 
Sulphate of Baryta 2.2... 2697, 4231 | 
Sulphate of Copper. oo... 0.0... 4006 


ONE 10! 65 oisncoed bets eae be Wales 6336 
Stone Ware, to bronze. .......3827 
Stoppers, Glass, to remove ....6206 
Storax, Essence of ............ 962 | 
Storax, Oil of ........0...008.. 12338 
Btorax Pills ................2.- quay 


Sulphate of Copper, Antidotes 
for 
Sulphate of Copper Zlectrotyp- 


3004 


Ing Solution oo ..2..........- 3661 
Sulphate of Indigo. ....... 98, 4701 | 
Sulphate or Tron .........0---- 4146 


SUL—8UN 
Sulphate of Lithia ....-....... 4239 
Sulphate of Magnesia ......... 4241 


Sulphate of Morphia, Solution of 
4771, 4781. 

Sulphate of Nickel ............4177 

Sulphate of Quinine... 2.2.2... 4265 


Sulphate of Quinine Pills ...... 4904 


Sulphate cf Quinine, Tests for 4266 
Sulphate cf Quinuine,to dissolve 5578 


Sulphate of Silver. 2.0.2.2... 2... 4081 
Sulphate of Soda .......2.....- 4207 
Sulphate of Zine... .......-. 4114 


Sulphate cf Zine, Antidote for 5907 
Sulphides, see SULPHURETS, 


SilpWITCR: 6.30.45 sees ss eee ek 3C64 
Sulphite ef he Vt pevdn. wtaers 4093 
| Sulphite cf Soda Pills... 2... 4027 


Sulpho-Cyanide cf Amncnium 4226 
Sulpho-Cyunide of Potussiuw .. 4205 


SUT cot cathe ae ene Sees s 4349 
‘Sulphur, Amorpheus cr Prown 4350 
Sulphur, Tailsam of..........-. 5114 
SHipliir Diath: osjes caveats S400 
Sulphur, Black... .......22.-. 4355 
Sulphur, Flowers of... .....-. 4354 
‘Sulphur Ointment ..........-. 4998 
Sulphnr Pills... 2.0 2.2 52... 4926 
Sulphur, Precipitated .........4351 
Sulphur, Precipitated, te purify 4252 
Sulphur, Roll ..............--. 4353 
Sulphur Soap...... 2.2... eee. oF 
Sulphur, Sublimed... .......- 4354 
Sulphur, to detect, in Coul Gas 4399 
Sulphur Vivum..... .......- 4355 
Sulphur Wasb............... 974 
Sulphuration.............-...6. 1717 
Sulplurets os 2564 weaned eessis 4249 
Sulphuret of Ammonia... ..-. 1203 
Sulphuret cf Ammonium ..... 4228 
Sulphuret cf Antimony... 4332, 4133 


Sulphuret of Arsenic... 2... .. 4356 
Sulphuret of Barium ..........4237 
Solphurct of Carbon 2... 4509, 4311 
Sulphuret of Iron .. .4053, 4147, &e. 


Sulphuret of Magnesia........ 4242 
Sulphnret of Mercury ...--...- S82 
Sulphuret of Potassium ....... 4204 
Sulphuret of Silver... 2.2.2... 4082 


Sulphuretted Hydrogen. . °&70, 4052 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, Solu- 


WON ke eee ett t ks 4793 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, Tests 

PTs eter kb tee tert and 4054 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, to ch- 

OWN ehh ee ene taee .... 4053 
Sulpburetted Hydrosulp hate of 

AIM cc5: “tae ns Maken. Poet SS | 
Sulphuretted Lotion. ......... 4k34 
Sulphuretted Water ........-. 4462 
Suiphurie Acid ............. BEE 


Sulphuric Acid, Aleoholized.. 4741 


Sulphurie Acid, Anhydrous .. 3856 
Sulphurie Acid, Aromatie..... 4740 
Sulphurie Acid, Cement to re- 

RISD ofa chew tees, Cees ye wed 6311 


Sulphuric Acid, Commereial.. 3855 
Sulphuric Acid, Concentrated 3658 
Sulphuric Acid, Dilute 2.2.2... 3807 
Sulphuric Acid, Norchi usen’s 
Fuming ............ 22... . 3858 
Sulphuric Acid, Tulle of Per- 
centages of ......02...2.0 6. BESO 
Sulphuric Acid, Test fer Nitric 


AOE. Wis areca sak as oe ces 3e61 
Sulphurie Acid, to decclerize. 3863 
Sulphurie Acid, to purify ... 3860 


Sulphnrie Acid, to remove Ni- 

trie Acid from............. Sem 
Sulphurous Acid... 1778, 2864, 4066 
Sulphurons Acid, to obtain... 3665 
Sulphurous Acid, pure Gaseous 3006 

Jeo, 
Sulphurous 
Silphurons 


Acid, pure Liquid 3869 
Acid. Solution of 3-67 


) Sultana Cold-cream oo. 22... 1127 
Snmach, Fluid Extract of... 400 


Sumach, Remedy for Poisoning 
by O30 


Summer Complnint, Remedy for 550 


Summer Suits. Ladies’, to wash 6412 


Sunburns, Borax Lotion for .. 115% 
Supstroke . 2.0.0.0... 0... .0000. 5782 


Btorux PoMade. evovevvvevees-Le7z | Sulphate of Iron, Solution of ..4168 | Suustroke, Treatment of ...... STBS 


_ 
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SUP—SYR SYR—TAB TAB—TAR 601 

Superficin) Mensure, see SQUARE | Syrup of Phosphate of Iron and | Tablo Mustard ............... 1784 

FEASURE. TUN @iysso orca: Lop ol Sac heen toce 4635 Table of Alloys of Copper. ....5348 
Surface Bronzing ........ 3792, &c. ; Syrup of Phosphate of Iron and Table of Boiling Heat of Li- 

Swaim's Vermifuge ........... 5246, Manganese ....... -..----.. 4 WidS voss ccG cess + -6, 7, 6133 

Swansdown, to clean.......... 657 | Syrup of Phosphate of Iron and Table of Capacity of Cisterns 6012 


Sweating Drops .............. 5142 


Sweating in Wines..........- 


Tot 


Sweating, Infusion to produce .5138 


Sweating. Powder to produce 5145 
Swedish Exsenee of Life ...... 5337 
Swedish Money............-.. 6096 
Swedish Weights and Measures 60.7 
Sweet Cider .....0............ R34 
Sweet Cider, Imitation. ....... R49 


Swect Spirit of Nitro ......... 4229 
Swiss Moni EE ET en ree 6101 
Swiss Weizhts and Measures. .6102 
Sydenhatm’s Landanuim ......- 0370 


Sympathetic Inks for Secret 
Wit se. te eeeedow 253, &e. 

Sympathetic Paper for Seerct 
Wiritite ca iaedete teas 1977, &e. 


| 


‘Syrup of Phosphate of Iron and 
Strychnine 
Syrup of Phosphato of Tron, 


i ee) 


Syrup of Phosphate of Munga- 


Syrup of Quecn’s Root (Stillin- 


Syrup of Queen's Root, Com- 
POU ches eened wed cps 4673 
Syrup of Rhubarb . 4638, 4640, 4074 
Syrup of Rhubarb and Senna. 4639 
Syrup of Santonate of Soda... 4650 


Sy philitie Rheumatism, Curo Syrup of SOD Se meee 4668 
ODS iitik Bene ke poet 5 are 5537 | Syrup of Sarsaparilla, Com- 
Syphilitic Sore-throat Gargle . 5609 Found Brahe ata eak 4655, 4656 
Syphon Filter ............. 17, 3840 | Syrup of Seneka.............. 4658 
Syphon for Decantation. ...... 10 | Syrup of Sesquichloride of Tron 4665 
Syringes, Glass, Cement for. ..2166 Syrup of Squills, Compound. ..4652 
ruD ae sete eee ee eee ae erTup of Tannate of Iron..... joe 
Syrup, Ambrosia. ..........-.- 22) ¢ i iY gerne eee arnt re 
Syrup Apple Eee PP NEY 1412 Sr of Tolu eo ener a ts 4677 
Srrip, rrack Punch......... ie Syrup of Valcrianate of Ammo- 
Syrup, Banana. .............-. WL eed he news ateee ind S 4671 
Syrup, eee seh wiatkediotes ae Syrup of Yellow Dock ........ 403 
Syrup, Cherry .......-- iene tees ‘ Syrup, NPC... eee eae 1410 
Syrup, Chocolate............-. 1400) Sorin. Orange Flower ........ 1417 
Syrup, Cinnamon ............- 1379 Syrup, Orgeat ........... 1376, 1415 
t rup, tee ers ree ee an SyT up, a reat, Imitation. ..... aes 
Syrup, Coffee. .........-- 3 Syrup, Osborne’s.............- 65 
Syrup, Cotfee Cream .......... 1433 Saint PO@APS = 6 bo ok bookies. 14}1 
Syrup, Cough. ........... D465, 5603 | Syrup Pineapple. .........-... 1405 
Syrup, Cream . 1425, &c. | Syrup, Pineapple, Imitation. . 1406 
Syrup, Crean, Imitation ...... 1430 Sy rip. Plain oe "1370 
Syrup for Champagne Wines . 715) Syrup) Pulmonary ...........- 5600 
Syrup for Toarseness, 2.2.2... 5249) Syrup, Punch ..............--- 1383 
Syrup for Whooping Cough. ..5633) Syrup, Raspberry........ 1372, 1403 
aD pte wteeeeeeeee 1392, vi Syrup, Raspberry, Imitation ..1373 
Svrop, Grape ............6-2-- 1 1403 
SYTUP, GUM 2... ee eee eee eee eee 1371 Syrup, Sarsaparilla....... 1389, &c. 
Syrup, Hive ......-..2..--2--- 5273 Syrup, Sherbet ................ 1421 
Syrup, Hock. ....... notte 1423, Syrup, Simple ...... 1370, 1385, 1386 
Syrup, Lemon...... 1375, 1387, 1388 | Svrup, Solferino............... 1424 
Syrup, Maple ........-......-. 1408 Syrup, Strawberry. .1374, 1398, &e. 
Syrup, Nectar... ...-+-- 1419, 1420) Syrup, Strawberry, Imitation 1402 
Ag emt cb on Re 
OYTUP, NUPSING. 2... eee eee eee Syrup, Vanilla Cream........ ; 
Syrup of Assafwtida, Com- rer Syrup, Wild Cherry...... 1396, 1397 
POUNMG ow ee eee eee eee ee £0 | Syrup, Wintergreen........... 1407 
Syrup of Balsam of Copniba. . .4667 Se rip Worm er pe Matha ea an 5644 
Syrup i. Black Cohosh, Com- ie Syrups, Clarification of Sugar 
pound... 2... vtat eee BM fab cual eatarea oe akg eee 1357 
Syrup of Blackberry, Aromitic 4605 | Syrups, Cream, for Sodan Water 1425 
Serup of fend Kove 614" Straps, Degreca of Boiling... 
Ee - pene Rae eee ae / Syrups, Filters for ...... sees. : 
Syrup of Chamomile. ......-.- 4678) Syrups for Cordials and Liqnors1369 


Syrup 


ELK cars eh A antes Shs tees not Mean 4662 
Syrup of Chloroform, Com- 

POUN ics ces deeemnecns 4659 
Svrup of Citric Acid. ......... 4620 
Syrup of Ether ............... 4653 
Syrup of Guaine..........6.-. A676 
Syrup of Hemlock, Compound 4621 
Svrup of Horseradish......... dors 


Syrup of Horseradish, Todin- 


WOU 2 ese deed hast ated Serer 469 


Syrup of Hydrate of Chioral. . . 467! 
Syrup of Hypophosphites, Com- 
pound ..... 4641, 4643, 4646, &e. 
Svrup of Iodide of Potassium 
ain PY Svea eee eae 4663 
Ssrup of Ipecacnanha ........ 4051 
Svrup of Ipecucuanha, Com- 
Sonn otis ata ouafan wean oa 41622 
Syrnp of Lactate of Iron. ..... 4661 
Syrup of Lactuecarium.......- 4666 
Srripr of MILK. cce5 2s oe eis aes: 4687 
Svrup of Orange Peel. ........ 13e2 
Syrup of Pepsine ...........6. 4084 
Syrup of Phosphate of Tron ...4632 


Syrup of Phosphate of Iron, 
CUMPOUDY .cerseeeeveveeenr-4644 


re 


Syrups for Soda Water... 13¢4, &e. 
Syrups, Heat required for Ma- 
Rif Gace cts dsteunp ations 1361 
Syrups, Medicated ....... 4025, &e. 
Syrups, Preparation of ...1356, &o. 
Syrups, Proportions of Sugar 


OT 6 5 stars Sau ieee ade Rint 1 
Syrups. Table of Specific Grav- 

TCS GE go ss es asses heocee’d dee 1362 
Syrups, to bleach. ........- ....1367 
Syrups, to determine the Densi- 

$Y Ol wee fat i eieedenasacar 1363 


Syrups, to preserve ........-.. 1364 


Syrups, to prevent, from Candy- 
TO ease octal y enh xen Secu lnae olte 1365 

Syrups, to prevent, from Fer- 
MUCNUNG oe cies tesetseteess 1366 


Table Covers, to clean........ 452 
Table for Graduating Bleaching 
TA UOPAS a late one a ereie 1728 
Table for Mixing Oil-colors ... 2762 
Table for Reducing the Strength 
of Aleohol ..... ages ligt eat 60 
Table, Gerlach’s, of Soda Solu- 
tions 


a ee ee ee 


OUININGs oe. boca Gceeeep es 4628 


: Quinine and Strychnine 4629,4648 
Syrup of Phosphate of Lime. . 4636 


NOSO 2s o panies ene cee 4633 | : : 
Syrup of Phosphate of Quinine 4627 Table of Equivalents of Acids. 81 
Syrup of Phosphate of Zine ... 4626 


TT ee ree 4672 


| Dapestry, to clean 
627 | Tapioca Photographic Paper. 3157 


Table of Caustic Potash Lyes. 629 
Table of Caustic Soda Lyes .. 630 
and Symbols........... 6150, 6151 
Table of Cubical Contents 6003, &c. 
Table of Differences of Time. 6009 
Table of Decimal Approxima- 
DONE go2 ses eee aes. 6 


630 | Table of Chemical Equivalents 


| vee of Equivalents of Alka- 
Cente ee se eee eee, 
Table of Melting Heat of Lead 
and Tin Alloys. ............. 3459 


ee ee ed 


UD Bees ee etiasts vein ee 3RO7 
Table of Percentages of Alcohol 55 
o6, 57, 59, 
Table of Percentages of Ether 4286 
Table of Percentages of Muri- 
atic Acid 
| Table of Percentages of Nitric 


ed 


Acid 
Table of Percentages of Sulphu- 
Tic - ACid <..¢¢6ce6c eae ss eales 3859 
Table of Properties of Metals 3350 
6143. 


ed 


3: Tuble of Proportions for Ma- 


KANG Gl WSR ore es sreseirc eee 2352 
Table of Specific Gravities of 
Various Areometrio Degrees. .57 
&e., 6155, &e. 
Table of Specific Gravities of 


SYTUPSs, cee wae e ecu eben 1 
i Table of Spherical Contents ..6001 
Table of Weight and Hardness 

of Gems, &¢., .............0. 6138 
Table of Weight of Rocks, 

Minerals, &¢.,......... 6134, 6135 


Tables of Decimal Equivalents 5939 
5979, GURS. 
Tables of Weights and Mea- 


BSUTOS 6 gid baited areata + 5934, &c. 
Table, Schiff's,of Soda Solutions 628 
Tables, Statistical........ 6119, &e. 
Tablet Soap, Paris. ........... 595 
Taffee, Everton.........0.0... 6283 
Tatfee, Molasses .............. GORD 
Tatfee, to make..... ieee ce 628] 
Tahni Gold ..........2..0200.8. 343u 
TOW 25 645: cid vadvine oe enewks ow3 


Tollow Candles, to harden.... 637 


Tallow Candles, to make. .631, &c. 
Tallow for Candles ........... 635 
Tallow Resin Soup ........... 40 
Tallow Soap, to make..... 539, 547 
Tallow, to bleach ............. 1523 


Tallow, to grain ......0 00.2.0. 932 

Tallow, to harden. .. .638, &0., 1523 

Tallow, to harden and whiten. 639 
1523. 

Taliow, to keep, from turning 
Rancid 

Tallow, to purify.............. 5 


ee 


Tamara, Italian ..........2... 176) 
Tanks, to render, Watertight .2195 
Tannates .....2............0.. 3911 


Tannate of Iron 
Tannate of Iron, Syrup of..... 4664 
Tannate of Manganese, Oint- 


WVOCUG ose Paced eer oactoaen 4904 
Tannie Acid............000... 391] 
Tannic Acid, to distinguish 

Gallie Acid from. ........... 3908 
Tannie Acid, to obtain........ 3012 
SDAIN ehcetis vee eens he oske wees 391) 
Tannin, Gallic Acid from... . 3007 
Tannin Ointment ........000-. 49RGj 
Tanning, Receipts for. .... 642, &e. 
Tansy Water, tu distill...1071, 1073 
Tape Worm ...............2.. 5649 
Tape Worm, to expel ........- 5432 
Tape Worm, to treat. ......... 5650 


449 


Ce 


Table Glass, to make......... 2345 | Tar, Inhalation of, for Consump- 


Table, Lurmé’s,of Diluted Lyes 622 


tion eeaoerepesevneveeseeenveesegune 


602 = TAR—THE 

Tar Lotion................... rie 
Tar Ointment ................ 
Tar Ointment, Compound..... 588 
Tar Pomade................-. 128) 
Tar, Syrup of ......--.-..-...-. 4669 
Tar, Tincture of .............. 4552 
Tar, to remove, from Glass... .6422 


Tar, to remove, from the Skin 6421 
Tar Water................... 
Taraxacum, Elixir of. . . .4729, 
Taraxacum, see DANDELION. 


Tarragon Mustard ..........-. 1787 
Tarragon Vinegar .........--. 1771 
Tartar Emcetic ............... 4129 


Tartar Emetic, Antidotes for.5900 


THE—TIN TIN—TIN 
Thermometers ............. 85, &e. | Tincture of Black Pepper, Com- 
Thibault’s Balsam ............ POUNG is ven Steed awe nc ete 4495 
Thirlault’s Glycero-pomade of Tincture of Bloodroot........ 4524 

Iodide of Potassium. ........ 5373 , Tincture of Blue Flag. ....-... 4518 
Thistles on Gravel Walks, to de- Tincture of Camphor.......... 4611 
SITOY. cesere sor ead Seales 1870! Tincture of Cantharides....... 4539 
Thomas’ Cathartic Pills....... 5316 | Tincture of Capsicum........ 4486 
Thomas’ C a ila and Man- Tincture of Cardamom. . . 1023, 4540 
drake Pills. ..............--. 5190| Tincture of Cardamom, Com. 
Thom aon 'B “Bitters Sse aeons 5129 HNC oxeads pave toe Ook 4568 
Thompson's Composition Pow- Tincture of Castor ...........- 4541 
QU, codicic Seairnes tue assets aed 5178; Tincture of Catechu. .......... 4547 
Thompson's Hot Drops........ 5179 | Tineture of Chiretta .... 2.2... 4516 
Thompson's Number Six...... 5177, Tincture of Chloride of Teo 4504 


Thorn Apple, Fluid Extract of 4574 


Tincture of Cimicifuga Racemo- 


Tartar Emetic Ointment ..... 4995 | Thorn Apple, Tincture of 4499,4565 | sao... 22. ee eee eee ee 4514 
Tartar, ROG 2225 c6sesncww ass 4197 | Thousand Flowers, Balm of ...1327| Tincture of Cinchona ........ 4487 
Tartar, White ................ 4197 | Thread Lace, toclean......... 473 | Tincture of Cinchona,Com pound 
Tartaric Acid ................ 3929 | Thread Marble for Book Edges3114} 4488. 
Tariaric Acid, to detect, in Cit- Thrips on Cucumber Plants, to Tincture of Cinchona, Sweet . .4544 
TIC AGIG 2 tie atotte dues ey BOG Weilc.ce- tinct otey aia rrados 1858 Tincture of Cinnamon ........ 4548 
Tartaric Acid, to obtain ...... 3030 | Thwuaite’s Antiseptio Fluid. ...1659 | Tincture of Colchicum ........ 4549 
TATTAtOR ow cose ast ses 3929 | Tick, Bed, to clean ..........-. 468 | Tincture of Colocynth......... 4554 
Tartrate of Potassa...... 4196, 4197 Timber, Feet of Inch Board in 6006 | Tincture of Columbo .......... 4550 
Tartrate of Potassa and Soda 4213 Timber, Round, Content of. ...6003 | Tincture of Conium ........... 4489 
Tartrate of Sodaand Antimony4129 Timber, Statistics of.......... ..6138 | Tincture of Coriander......... 1014 
Tartrate of Soda, Solution of. .4807 Timber, to protect, from DE Tincture of Cubebs ........... 4551 
Tattoo Marks, to remove. ..... DERE | WOkotas edetns sien aus ays tae cat Tincture of Dewberry, Com- 
Taylor’s Cream Syrup......... 1427 ‘rime, Ancient Jewish Divi on POUNG orn va eters 4497 
Taylor's Remedy tor Deafness 5809 | of ............--..-.0--0-0-- 6070) Tincture of Digitalis .......... 4490 
Téa; BAM: < 24.05.2205 4 ce ee tisas 5135 | Time, Measure of...........-. 6007 | Tincture of Dog-wood. .... 2... 4553 
Tea Blessed Thistle ..........5140 ) Time, Nautieal Division of. ...6011 ; Tincture of Ergot............. 4517 
Tea, Boneset ..............--- 5139 | Time, Roman Division of ..... 6064 | Tineture of Gelseminum ...... 4493 
Tea, Flaxseed ................5589! Time, Table of Differences of 6009, Tincture of Gentian »Compound4569 
Tea, German, for the Chest ...5425 | Tin.............222...0....24.. 3314 | Tineture of Ginger...........- 455 
Tea, Hamburg..............-- 5418 Tin, Acid Preparations of .... 107} Tincture of Grain of Paradise 102) 
Tea, to flavor ..........-----.. (302 | Tin, Alloys of .......-.- 3421, "3426 | Tincture of Gunine ...... 4505, 5441 
Tea, to increase the Strength of 6301 | Tin, Alloys of. for Dentists... 3435 Tincture of Hellebore, American 


Tea, to test 
Teeth and Gums, to preserve 


ed 


4374 | Tin, Alloys of, Melting Hent ‘of 3459 


Tin Amalgam 342, 344, 3549, 3552 


4496, 4515. 
Tincture of Hellehore, Black ..4506 


WG das occu cen suw tee eect 5866 | Tin Castings, Bronzing Liquid Tincture of Hemlock.......... 4489 
Teeth, Amalgnms for stopping BoA |. FOP 26 62.0 oh tou Shee erase 3790 | Tincture of Hemp............. 4485 
Tecth, Artificial, Pivots for... 3405 | Tin, Chlorides of. ..........-. 4123 Tineture of Henbane. ......... 4511 
Teeth, Artificial, Springs for. .3406 | Tin, Crystallized. ...........-. 3320 | Tincture of Hops ............. 4510 
Teeth, Decayed, to deodorize. .5865 , Tin, Feathered ........... 107, 3319! Tinetnre of Iodine .......... 4491 
Teeth, Electuaries for the 1305, &c. | Tin, Flux for Soldering. .3476, 342 | Tincture of Iodine, Compound 4570 
Teeth, Pastes for tho..... 1305, &e. Tin, Frosted ......22..02.00005 S321 | Tincture of Jalap ..........-. 4559 
Teeth, Powders for Cleaning Tin Gut: 2206405 ce wedecew she 3316! Tincture of Kino ........ 4512, 4556 

tO seeweiicdy estes teeta 128, &e. | Tin in Tears ....02....... eee. 3316 | Tincture of Kino, Compound . .4502 
Teeth, to cleanse the Spaces be- Tin, Ink for Writing on....... 6365 | 4557. 

CWeGN thei. oscncswee sk pean 1334 | Tin, Lacquer for............-. 3057 | Tincture of Leopard's Bane .. 45¢9 
Teeth, to fill or plug........... 5ea@2 , Tin, Murintes of ..........2.2. 4123 Tincture of Lobelia ........... 4513 
Teeth, to remove the Yellow Tin, Nitrate of. .....--.-...... 4121 | Tincture of Lupulin ...... ~----4519 

Color from. the v2.5 .526 gwatucek 1296 ' Tin, Oxides of.......... .4119, &e. | Tincture of Mandrake ........ 4507 
Teeth, Washes forthe 1323, &c.,1335 | Tin Pipes, Flux for Soldering 3031 | Tincture of Monesia .......... 4500 
Teft’s Denti.) Anmsthetic. .... "5493 | Tin, Powdered.............--- 3317) Tineture of Musk ............. 1025 
Tempering Steel and Tools 3285,&c. ; Tin Putty ..........--..--..-- 4122| Tincture of Myrrh ......2..... 4560 
Tenacity of Metals ....-.. 3356, 6143 | Tin, Solder for........... 3479, 3499 | Tincture of Nut Gall... ...... 4561 
TOTPING dems Aaalo cobb ae bay 4312 | Tin’ Spirits for Dveing........ 107 | Tineture of Nutmeg.......... 1015 
Tersulphates, see SULPHATES. Tin, Tests for Pure .........-- 3515) Tincture of Nux Vomiea...... 4520 
Tersulphides or Tersulphurets, see | Tin, Tests for the Salts of... ... 4125; Tincture of Opium ............ 4529 

SULPHURETS. Tin, to coat Copper and Brass Tincture of Opium, Ammonia- 
Test Papers......... 2... 4408, &c WED cite weno ot cckes B44 WO. COD es ounces eae teaatia ds 
Test Paper, Alkanet .........- 4427 | ‘Tin, to coat Iron with. . ..3638, &c. | Tincture of Opium, Camphora- 
Test Paper, Bruzil-Wood...... 4409 | Tin, to clectro-gild on......... SiS: TA cock chown aeiuedend ce aareis 4527 
Text Paper, Buckthorn........ 4410) Tin, to clectro-plate with. ..... 370 | Tincture of Opium, Compound 4531 
Test Paper, Cabbage. .......-.. 4426 Tin, to separate, from Copper .3244 ; Tincture of Pellitory, Compound 
Test Paper, Cherry juice ...... 4411| Tin Tree, to make a..........% 3322) 4532. 

Test Paper, Dahlia .........- 4412; Tin Vessels, to clean ........ 3252 | Tincture of Pellitory, Ethereo- 

Test Paper, Hollyhoeck Flower 4428 | Tincture, Acid Aromatic ..... 4731) alcoholic. .......00.0..0.0... 4533 
Test Paper, Indigo. .......---. 4413 | Tincture, Antacrid .........-. 5444 | Tincture of Podophyllin...... 4507 
Test Paper, Iodide of Potassium Tincture, Antispasmodic......5270) Tineture of Prickly-ash Berries 4536 

4414 Tincture, Cholera. ............ 5674 | Tincture of Quassia ee ee 4562 
Test Paper, Iodine and Starch 4415 | Tincture, Diarrhoea ........... 0654 | Tincture of Queen's Root .... 4508 
Test Paper, Lead .... 2.2.2... 4416 | Tincture, Dover's ..........--. 4543) Tineture of Rhatany .......... 4563 
Test Paper, Litmus, Blue ..... 4417 Tincture, Febrifuge. ..........5195> Tineture of Rhubarb... 2.22... 4522 
Test Paper, Litmus, Red ...... 4418 Tincture, Golden ...........--9251 , Tineture of Rhubarb, Alkaline 5356 
Test Paper, Mallow.........-- 4119; Tineture, Nervons .........0.. 9074} Tincture of Rhubarb and Senna 45% 
Test Paper. Manganese. ...... 4420. Tincture of Aconite Leaves .. 4441) Tineture of Rhubarb, Aqueous 4546 
Test Paper, Rhubarb ......--. 442] | Tincture of Aconite Root ..... 4442) Tiucture of Rhubarb, Sweet. ..4545 
Test Paper, Rose ...... 4422, Tincture of Aloes..... 2.2.2... 4537 | Tineture of St. John’s Wort. ..4501 
Test Paper, Starch...........- 4423) Tineture of Aloes and Myrrh. .4538) Tineture of Sanguinaria....... 4594 
Test Paper, Starch and Todine 4415, Tineture of Ambergris. ...903, 1024 Tincture of Serpentaria ....... 4525 
Test Paper, Sulphate of Iron ..4424 | Tineture of Arnica .........-. 4483 | Tineture of Skunk-cabbage .. 4498 
Test Paper, Turmeric ......-. 4425, Tincture of Arnica Flowers...4509, Tincture of Snake-root, Black 4514 
Testing, see ARTICLE to be tested. | Tincture of Assafactida 2.2... Tincture of Snake-root, Virginia 
Tests or Reagents ..4372, &e., 4408 , Tincture of Balm of Gilead. . 4535, 4o25. 

Tetter Ointment.......2..... 5241) Tincture of Balsam of Pern. ...1020! Tincture of Soap.Camphorated 4503 
Tetter, Remedy for....... 3485, &e. Tineture of Balzam of Tolu....1022) Tincture of Spices ...........- 1765 
Thebaine ........0..2.00-..0-- 4001) Tineture of Belladonna. ....... » AAR | Tineture of Squill.. oo... 2.0... 4564 
"Thee, Briitsccsees ccc te eaves’ 5425 | Tincture of Benzoin........-. 1OY) Tineture of Squill and Bengzoin 4555 
Theine .. 00... ccs cccceececeee- 4010 ‘Tinetare of Benzoin,;Compound4567) Tineture of Stillingia.......... 4508 


Theobromine ..............--- 4011 | 


Tincture of Bluck Cohosh ....,4514 Tincture sa Storax or Styrax ..1016 


TIN—-TRA 
Tincture of Stramonium .4499, 4565 
Tincture of Tar.......----.--- 4552 
Tincture of Tobacco .......--- 4521 
Tincture of Tolu .....-...----- 4506 
Tincture of Turkey Corn.....- 44:2 
Tincture of Vulerian. .... 4526, 4542 
Tincture of Vanilla.........--- 1018 


Tiucture of Veratrum Viride. .4496 
4515. 


Tineture of Yellow Jasmine. . .4493 
Tinetnre, Tonic.........------ 5126 
Tineture, Universal........--. 4494 
Tinctures. ......-..--. ee ee eee 30 
Tinctures, Ammoniated..... ee 38 
Tinetures by Digestion .-..... 40 
Tinctures by Infusion .....--. 36 
Tinctures by Mnceration ..... 39 


Tinetures by Percolation or 
Displacement ......-- 41 
Tinctures, Filter for ......---- 17 
Tinctures, Medicinal ... 4479, &c. 
Tinctures, Proportions of Ingre- 
dients for 42 


eon n eee 


Tinctures, to prepare .....-..-- 35, Trees, to prevent Ants from in- 
Tingry's Essence Varnish. .... 2915 | juring .... 22-2. e ee eee eee eee 1847 
Tinning, Cold......-...-5----- 3643 Trees, Wall, Nails for... ..--- Tek 
Tinning, Directions for. ..3638, &c. | Trees, Wax for Grafting ...--- Lee) 
Tinning, Metal for .........--- 3453 ; Trees, Wounds in, to heal. .... 1n79 
Tissue, Electric .........-.---. 6320 | Triangles, Aren of .......----- O90) | 
Tobacco, Empyreumatic Oil of 1465 | Tricopherous -...--------++-+- 1250 | 
Tobacco, Oil of ......0 2.2... 4752 | Triplex Pills.......-------++-- ole 
Tobacco Ointment. .4961, 5290, &e, | Trituration .-...-.-.--.- 7-25: - di 
Tobacco, Tincture of .....--.. 4521 | ‘Trommer’s Test for Sugar in 
Tobacco, to fumigate Plants Urine .....-2- 2... eee eee 4396 
SOE aal tates au alioee ce ine 1952! Tronchin’s Congh Syrup .....- AGS 
Tobacco, to scent ........-.--. 1350) Troth’s Cholera Mixture ....-.- S069 
Pol Wis Sotind neo eee eee 1435: Trotter Oil.....-..--.--------- 1513 
Toe Nails, Ingrowing settee Tee, SRT | Trotter Oil, to refine .......... old 
Toe Nails, Ingrowing, to cure 5828 , Trotter (il, to test ...--..----- 1408 
Toe Nails, Ingruwing, to pre- Trough, Pneumatic .....-.---- 4031 
yent ....-..----- sith an tei eit 5e2g | Troughs, Acid, Cement for Coat- 
Toilet Soap, Receipts for553,&c.,001 | INE ++ - eee  e » 2232 
Toilet Soap, to perfume ....... Soo 
Tolu, Balsam of, Factitious. ...5102 
Tolu, Balsam of, Test for......9103 
Tolu, Syrup of ..........-.- .- 4677 
Tolu, Tincture of ..........--- 466 
Tomato Catsup .......-.---- 1768 
Tomato Pickles.............-.- 1803 
Tombne, Red ......-...------- HA2 
‘Tombne, White. .........-.--- 43 
Tomb Stones, Ink for ........- 2516 
TONIC on cvan ose dhaedi~ eens lll 


Tonié after Drinking toexcess 5818 


Tonic Elixir .........-.- 5118, 5407 
Tonto; Huait. .. 2.6. <228 eee enios 1180 
Tonie Infusion .............-- $120 
Tonic Mixture ...........-.-- 5123 
Tonic Mixture, Aromatic. .... 5124 
Tonic, Orange .........------- 5122 
Tonie Pills .....--. $125, 5166, 5216 
Tonic Tineture.........-.....5126 
Tonquin Oil ........---------- 1246 
Tonquin Pomade ......-..---- 1246 
Tools, Edge, Caution in grind- 

ML sitet a ce RAS ae oe ees 6253 
ools, Edge, to grind ......-. 6252 
‘Tools, Edge, to make, of Steel 

and Iron... ...-..--- eee 2 dRRO 
Tools, Edge, to sharpen .....-. 6251 
baa Emery Wheels for grind- 

liei2ent det wese we east ees 
Tools, to temper.......... 2R5, &e. 


Tocth Ache, Remedies for 5867, &c. 


Tooth Cements. ....---.-- 5878, &e 

Tooth Pastes ..........-- 1305, &e 

Tooth Powders.......-.-- 1288, &e. 
Tooth, to kill the Nerve of a. ..5877 
Tooth Washes.......-..- 13233, &c. 
Topaz, Imitation ......-- WH4, 2434 
Tortoiseshell, Imitation ....... 2016 
Tortoisesheil, to join .......... 2018 
Tortoiseshell, to polish ........ 2019 | 


Touch Paper for Fireworks ©. 2059 


TRA-—TUR 
'Tranafer Paper ......--- hous 1926 
Transfer Varnish .......------ WOLY 
Transparent Cement..... B56, 222 
Transparent Colored Varnishes2o4L 
‘Transparent Enamels ....----- 23Y2 
Transparent Paper ....-----+- 129 
, ‘Transparent Pomade ...-.---- Ii. 
Transparent Soap......---++-- O69 
Trap to catch Fleas. .......--- 1915 | 
Trap to catea Muskrats.....-. LOG 
‘Trap to catch Rats ...-------- 1804 
Trapezoids, Area of. ......---- 599] 
Traumatic Elixir ......------- DALY 
> Tranmaticine..........---6-+- SoU 
Trays, Old, to japan...-.-.---- 3037 


Tree Marble for Book-covers . .3117 


Trees, Blight on,to remedy 1844, 1846 — 
ler | 


Trees, Clay for Grafting 
Trees, Gumining in, to cure... .1873 


wee eee 


Trees, Large, to transplant. ...1890° 


Trees, Mildew on, to prevent. .1849 


Trees, Moss on, to destroy ....)860" 
.. 1855. 


Trees, to keep Cattle from . 


Trouchs, Galvanic, Cement for 2170 


Tronsseau's Martial Aerated 
WOT od eee ere te 4475 
Troy Weight .......--.--.---- 5042 
Troy Weight Compared with 
Apothecaries ......-.---- ©. 0945 
| Troy Weight Compared with 
| Avoirdupois...... ...- 5944, 5950 
ay Weight Compared with 
OLPICH 4 cc esSe nee eee eee ee 9946 
Tuherose, Essence of.......--- 954 
Tuberose Pomude ......------ 1263 
Tuberose Roots, todry.......- Feteit) 
Tuberose Roots, to preserve ..1]8es 
Tubes, Glass, to bend ......... 3851 
Tubing, Rubber, to make, Gas- 
TIlE Adela as ear eh toate ase . 4033 
Tulip Roots, to preserve .....- Ihek 
Tumors, to remove........---- ST6U 
 Tungstates.......------------ 4212 
| Tunestate of Soda. ......----- 4212 
Tunestie Acid. ..........-.--- 4012 
Tunestic Glue. ..... 6... eee eee Dr | 
Turhey Corn, Tincture Otic. 4492 
Turkey Red, French Process for 
Dyeing ...-.-..-e ee econ es 129 
Turkish Money .....--------5+ G106 
Turkish Weights, &¢.....6107, &e. 
Turlington'’s Balsam _......---- 3304 
Turnbull's Prussian Blue .....- 2074 
Turner's Cement. ....-.-.----- Pte 
Turner's Cerate. 2.2... .------ LRU 
Turners’ Work, to polish. ...-. 3000 
Turning, Brass for... ....--..- 3372 


Turning Metals, Petrolenm for 3440 
| Turnips, Artificial Manure for 1827 


Turnips, to preserve....---.--- Terex 
Turpentine .......-..---+-+-- 4316 
Turpentine, Balsam of .....--- Ry UU 
| Turpentine, Bleaching by .---. 910 


cighahs Muska’, Sivicea 401 


Turpentine Lotion 
Turpentine, Oil or Spirit of. . 


Touch Stones for assaying Gold 3190 Turpentine Ointment, Venice. dior 
Toy Varnish, White .......... 2016; Turpentine DU) cae O13 
Tracing Paper..........- 1927, &e. 1 urpentine, to purify Loucatd@hcs Si 4319 
Tragacanth, Mucilage of ..... 2319) Turpentine Varnish ....------ Pe 
Tralles’ and Gendar's Hydrome- Turpentine, Venice .....----+- 4318 
ters Compared.......-.----- sg| Turpentine, Venice, to remove, 
Tralles' Hydrometer .......--- o4 T from ie ee acer ore. GALS 
Tralles’ Table of Percentages urpentine, V cice, to remove, 
ATG] Cec eck. sence | from the Skin. ccccccvccvee O44] 


TuR—vVAR 603 
- Turqnois, Imitation........... 2436 
Tutenag ......------- eee eee ee: 3452 
Tutty Powder. ......-----.---- 4113 
LTwaddell’s Areometer or Hy- 
drometer.......-...--+-- 68, 6164 
Tweed Cloaks, to waterproof. 1554 
Twelvetree’s Washing Fluid... 479 
Type Metal. ......2.2.2.--066- 3419 
Type Metal. to electroplate on 3711 
Typhoid Fever, Ramed? for ...5747 
Uleers, Clay Dressing for...... 5511 
Uleers, Foul, te deodorize. .... 5008 
Ulcers from Cyanide of Potas- 
Bitim, to eure. ..........-.-6, 5918 


Uleers inthe Leg. Treatment of 5510 


Uleers in the Mouth, Wash for 5509 
Uleers, Remedy for. ......--- WT 
Uleers, Treatment of... 5505, 5506 
Unbleached Muslin, to bleach. 309 
Underwood's Manifold Copying 
PRe@ths cd dx Saws wee Shee ees 1949 
Universal Calender ......---. 6147 
Universal Cement. ......-.--- 2175 
Thiversal Com posts for the Soil 1823 
Universal Plaster. ....------- N77 
Universal Tincture ..... Sstesaet 4404 
Universal Wound Balsam. ... 5096 
Upton’s Gold Detergent ....-. 3098 
PORTE 6 oe batt xan ta ee ee eas Ss 4323 
Urea, Nitrate of. ....... 4323, 4324 
Ure's Dinmond Cement .....- 214 
Wee's: DR cscs eecavas ti etices’ 2472 
Ure's Table of Copper Alloys. .3348 
Ure's Table of Percentage of 
Murintie Acid ........---..-- 38C6 
Ure's Table of Pereentage of 
Nitric Aeid o..0..0...------ SR78 


Ure's Test for the Strength of 
Aertic Acid Tt, T7 

Urethra, to apply Caustic to the 5737 

Urinating, Diflicuity in, to rem- 


GUAe, eke aa ace aee 5740 
Urine, Incontinence of, to cure 6743 
Urine, Test for Bile in. ....... 4308 


Urine, Test for Suge in 4306, 4397 


Urns, to clean .........---+--- 408 
Utensils for Brewing ......--- HY | 
Utensils for Brewing, to clean 
MOuvaseeeeise eet een oes es 6333 
Utensils for Leaf-gilding. ©... .3057 


Utensils for Hea ata Re a 
Uva Ursi, Fliid Extract of . 2.4577 
Uvanterin Brown Dye for Cot- 


TONS eo 2 SG Sk Sete eee Se 145 
Valerian and Carbonateof Am- 

monia, Mixture of .........- 575 
Valerian, Essential Oil of... .1465 


Valerian, Fluid Extraet of ....4574 
Valerian, Tineture of... 245.20, 4042 
Valerian Water,to distill 1071, 1073 
Valerinnates..............-6-- 43305 
Valerianate of Ammonia, Elix- 

ir of 4728, 4732, &e. 
Valerianate of Ammonia, Solu- 

TiO Ob. s5'2.5 haw cat wesc ese 5300 
Vilerianate of Ammonia, Syrup 


DE sak eae ee ree aka eae 4071 
Valerianate of Amyl.......--- A303 
Viderinnate of Ethyl .......-- 4300 
Valeriunic Acid ...0.......--- 4305 
Valuable Liniment.......-.-.-- 4R66 


Valnable Lotion for Wounds . .4853 


Vanilla Beans.to grind 25, 965, 6279 
Vanilla and Almond Chocolate 6278 
Vanilla Cream Syrup...-...-- 1432 
Vanilla, Essence of .........-. 965 
Vanilla, Extract of. ........--- 1042 
Vanilla Flavoring for Liquors 668 
Vanilla, Fluid Extract of...... 4607 
Wart ie OP ees oe se 56s 4 1247 
Vanilla, Oilof.....-..-.--.--- 1239 
Vanilla Pomade. ...1247, 1262, 1271 
Vanilla Powder for Sachets, 

WE ecg kore tt 1, 1I a Ae pete Se Ste. 1105 
Vanilla Syrup for Soda Water 1394 
Vanilla, Tineture of. ........-- JO1& 
Vanilla Tooth Paste. ......--. 1309 
Vanilla Water, to distill 1071, 1073 

107r, 

Vanille, Pastilles la ......... 1344 


Varnish, Amulgum, for Casts. .3048 


604 VAR—VEG VEG—VIN VI0O—Wa8s 
~ 
Varnish, Amber Oil...... 2879, &c.' Vegetable Juices, to filter. .... 3834 | Violet Aniline Dyes .........- ont 
Varnish, Amber Spirit, ..2930, &c. | Vegetable Juices, to obtain. ... 45 | Violet Cement ............... wis] 
Varnish, Aniline Black ....... 2043 Vegetable Liquids, to decolor- Violet Coloring for Brass .... 0 3385 
Varnish, Aniline Colored...... ROG | MP ea ae Re sora uce ay 1751 | Violet Coloring for Bronze... 3724 
Varnish, Book binders’ ........ 2033! Vegetable Oils, to bleach 1504, &e.' Violet Dye for Cottons... .. }ia) 
Varnish, Cabinet ......-..-.-. 2203) Vegetable Ous, to purify, for Violet Dye for Ivory ........- reas 
Varnish, Canada .....-...-.-. POOL LAMP: gcs205 woos ce btee mes 1494 | Violet Dye for Silks ....... 253, 22 
Varnish, Carriage........ 2877, &c. Vegetable Stains, to remove... 360, Violet Dye for Woolens ....2)1, 2.6 
Varnish, Chinese, Initation. ..2023 | Vegetable Substances, tosilver3626 Violet Enamel..............-. THe 
Varnish, Collodion ............ 2922; Vegetables, to can ..........-. 1636 | Violet Fire .............2..22.- er 
Varnish, Colored Oil .......... 2901 | Veils, Black Lace, to wash.... 466° Violet Glazing ................ O40 
Varnish, Colored Spirit ...... 2042) Veils, White Luce, to clean ... 471, Violet Ink ..........2...0022.- 2457 
Varnish, Copal Oil. ........... 2876 | Vellum, see PARCHMENT. ' Violet Mouth Wash .......-.. 1325 
Varnish, Copal Spirit ....2905, &e.} Velpeau’s Black Caustic ...... 330) Violet Pomade ............... links 
Varnish, Crystal Spirit. ....... 2010; Velpeau’s Diarrhaa Remedy. .5653, Violet Powder ............-.-- 1Lig 
Varnish, Dextrine .........0-. 2027 | Velpeau’s Erysipelas Lotion...5427 Violet Silk, Acid-stainced, to 
Varnish, Etching ........ 2059, &e. | Velvet, to raise the Pile on ... 443! — restore the color of.......... £334 
Varnish, Flexible Spirit’. .2048, &e. | Velvet, to remove Grease from 351 | Violet Tooth-paste......... 2. 13}2 
Varnish, Flexible Oil... .2890, 2891 355. Violet Tooth-powder......... haw 
Varnish for Boots und Shoes. .2957 | Veneers, Ivory, to glue on. .... 2007 | Violets, Essence of......2..-.. ya 
2966. Veneers, Old, to raise... .. .. 622). Violets, Honey of.............. 45 
Varnish for Card Ornaments. .2039 | Veneers, to dye........-. 2837, &e., Virpinal, Lait.....2.....000--. Lis 
296. Venetian Red... ........02222. 2704 Viscous Fermentation......... 16 
Varnish for Casks, Inside of. .2970, Venice Turpentine. ........... 4:18) Vitriol, Blue..........022. 120, 44 Fa5 
Varnish for Engravings, &c., .2044| Venice Turpentine Ointment. .4958 , Vitriol, Elixir of. 2.2.2... 4731, 4740 
4. Venice Turpentine, to remoye, Vitriol, Green.............--- 4146 
Varnish for fastening Leather frotty GlWS8: eos ocean eed oee 6422) Vitriol, Oil of ...0.2.200..002. BE55 
on Rollers ................. 2958 | Venice Turpentine, to remove, | Vitriol, Roman. .............-. 10 
Varnish for fixing Drawings 2 fronn the Skin... 2.22... 02200. 6491 Vitriol, White............22.. 4114 
Varnish for Grates ........... 2002) Venus, Pomade de............ 1164° Vogel's Method of purifying 
Varnish for Gun-barrels ...... 254! Veratrine or Veratria. 2.2... .. HOUG TGHC Rada cancar le Se ark gees 152 
Varnish for Harness.......... 2067 | Veratrine, Acid Solution of ...5313) Voice, Loss of, Cure for... .... ml? 
Varnish for Hot-bed Frames. .ga0-) Veratrine Lotion ............. AVG | Volatile Liniment... 22... ... 4eRl 
Varnish for Iron Work. .2000, 2056] Veratrum Viride, Fluid) Ex- Volatile Oils, see ESSENTIAL OILS. 
Varnish for Leather .... 2067, &c. CPACR Ol 5c ang: 4575 Voltaic Pile. te construct a... . &}57 
Varnish for Metallic Paint ... 2804) Veratrum Viride, Tincture of .4496, Vomiting during Pregnancy, 
Varnish for Paintings... 2011, 214) 4515, Civ (OR co ee hid sels a: AQ 
Varnish for Paper-hanginys ..2038 Verdigris..................-. 3240 | Vomiting, Remedy for ........ Tel 
Varnish for Photographs 2932, 3153; Verdigris, Antidote for ....... 5404 Von Vetter’s Process for Pre- 
3161. Vermifupees 5245, 5426, 5428,5432, 43 serving Speeimens.......... WATS 
Varnish for Printers’ Ink..... 9297! Vermifngre Pills. ..0. 202 22200.. 5048 Vuleanite, Substitute for... .. Ws} 
Varnish for Waterproof Goods2ess | Vermilion, to make ........... Stix! 
Varnish, Green Transparent ..2041 | Vermilion, to preserve . 2.2... 2682 Wafers, Gelatine. 20.2.0... 439 
Varnish, Gutta-percha ........ oreg | Vermin in Children’s Heads, to Wagner's Glue of Caseine ..... Rotel Wy 
Varnish, Hair .........2..22... TRO CUSTOY cocks os esedu ee kes Se 1919) Wahoo Beer... 2.2.2.0... 22.22. RaA 
Varnish, India-rubber Oil 2866, &c. | Vermin Ointment ............ 300 Walks, Asphalt for. 2207, &e., GDA 


2RRO, & ec. 


Varnish, India-rubber Spirit ..2 


Vermin on the Body,to destroy 1920 
Vermin, Phosphorous Paste for 199 


Walks. 


Varnish, Italian .......0...... 2x6 | Vermin, to exterminate. 1802, &c.’ Walker's Jesuits’ Drops. ..... 5548 
Varnish, Lae Water.......... e440) Vessels containing Kerosene, Wall Paper, to apply, See Parern 
Varnish, Muahogany........... OBO). TO WlONID. so26 os Seda weew ees 1337 HANGING. 

Virnish, Maps. o.cccccces ccc cs 2920; Wessels, Wooden, to remove Wall Paper, to clean .......... a9 
Varnish, Mastich......... 2011, &e.| the Taste of... ...22220...-- FOL! Wall Paper, to prepare, for 
Varnish, Metallie ............. 2053 Vessels, Iron, to tin. ..........% S034) Hanging ..........0...22200. 2813 
Varnish, Sealing Wax ........ 3014) Vesuvine Aniline Dye. ........204 Wall Paper, to remove Grease ¢ 
Varnish Stains, to remoye.... 339, Vichy Salts. ...0......0--...--- AC TY ORV 2 65 -Ciovs oan Sc a ee ues 4)0 
Varnish, Submarine .......... 2055 | Vichy Water, Aerated. ....... 4455 Wall Trees, Nails for.......... TReS 
Varnish, to, Drawings, Puper,&c., Vinatgre Aromiatique o........ 1ex7) Wallace's Pills. 2.2.2... caves tea o 

29605, Vinaigre de Quatre Voleurs.. 5192) Walls, Cement for Inside... ... 217) 
Varnish, to, Furnitnre....2972, &e.; Vinevar, Acetitied Shavings for Walls, Cement for Outside... 2173 
Varnish to Imitate Ground MRI cs. Ge awete nt eau Ses 7360 Walls, Fine Whitewash for... 2705 

CEOSN acl se ek eae in -....0408; Vinegar, Aleohol, to improve. .1743 0 Walls, Kalsomine for. . 2.2.2... a | 
Varnish, to remove, from Paint- Vinegar, Aromatie. 2... 1er3, Keo) Walls, Smoked, to whitewash 204 

PNR 2 once etecet aes ...-. 405) Vinegar, Artus’ Process for .. 1742 Wills, to paper, see PAVER TLANG- 
Varnish, Transfer or Mordant 2019; Vinegar, Black, for Book bind- 1 ING, 

QO, OPS 5 eco ritees Rode oa a aha tet as SUI Walls, to render, Watertight. 177 
Varnish, Transparent Colorless 2935 | Vinegar by the : tana Method 1733 > Walls, Whitewashed, to paper 28 
Varnish, Transparent Colored 2042) Vinegar, Distilled. ............ 1746 Walnnt, Black, to deaden... 308 
Varnish, Turpentine Spirit....2000, Vinegar for Sanees...... 1771, &e. | Walnut, Black, to imitate... .. oe oa) 
Varnish, Waxss ecto vecateuiss 2036 | Vinegar from Aleohol .......- Wi Walnut Catsup. oo... 2... ee. 70 
Varnish, White Spirit. ...9916, &e.) Vinegar from Cider........... 140) Walnut Furniture, to varpish. 2072 
Varnished Paint, to clean .... 436° Vinegar from Sugar .......... 1747 PUTA. 

Varnished Surfaces, to polish 2076! Vinegar, General Directions for Walnut Hairdye 2. 2.2.0.2... 198 
Varnishers’ Amalgam. 2.2.0... Pa IMR sce Soak se et 1732, &e.. Walnut Pickle... 2.2... 00.--- 1798 
Varnishes. ......- bint Mauss 2807, &e.! Vinegar Generator, to make al734 Walhiut Wood, to prepare, for 

Varnishes, Boiled Oil for 2.2... 872) Vinegar, Hints for making. 22.2788) Varnishing...0.0..... 0.2... 2U72 
Varnishes, Oil... 2.22... 874, &c.| Vinegar, Marseilles 000.222... SIS, Walter's lndian Vegetable Pills 5156 
Varnishes, Oi), Cautions In ma- Vinegar of Cantharides....... 172) Ward's Essenee for Headache 5229 

Bip Sic swat iseeeaeaureu tous RIT: Vinegar Ponltiee........2.-. O37) Ward's Tooth Paste .......-. 1306 
Varnishes, Spirit. ....... 2003, &e. | Vinewar, Raspberry. ..... 1779, Ke.) Warts, Powder for. 2.2.22... SPL5 
Varnishes, to clarify Oil for... .2e00° Vinegar, Spiced, for Pickles... 1791) Warts, to remove ......-..... nt4 
Varnishes, to prepare Linseed Vinegar, Tests for .........--. 1748 Wash for Dry Stubborn Hair 1186 

OU [0B i ac.cneset eo iaLhs goss 268 Vinegar, Thieves’. ............5198 Wash for Failing Hair and 
WOYnishing ceca terse eeevas 2o71! Vinegar, to decolorize ........ WS): Baldness. ......2.2..- NTT. &e. 
Varnishing, Brushes for. ......2977, Vinegar, to find the Strength of Wash for Freekles. 1122, 2158, 1161 
Varnishing, to size Paper for. .1951 1750 i Wash for Shaving .... 00 ..-.-. 1161 
Vat, Blne, to make up a....... 110) Vinegar, to keepup asnpply of 1744 Wash for the Mouth and Teeth 1323 
Vegetable Antibilious Pills. ...4907. Vinegar, to make in Three Weeks, | Wash to cleanse the Hair 1187,&c. 
Vegetable Caustic. ...... OU75, HI TAS. Wash to darken the Hair 1183, &c. 
Vegetable Cement ......-..--. 2225 Vinegar, to make quickly 2. ..1789 115, &e. 


Vegetable Fibre, to detect, in 
Mixed Fabries.............. 294! Vines, Bleeding in, to remedy 1872 
Vegetable Infusions, to filter. .3835. Vinous Fermentation........ ce WO Cate ssc cvesbeekedesciens cd Boe 


| Vinegar. Weak, to strengthen 1749 


Wash, to. in Salt Water 
Wush to protect Trees from 


eaneree 


WAS—WAT 


WAX—WEI WEI—wHI 605 
W aaning........-........-. 465, &c. + Waters, Perfumed, to remove | Weight of Iron Shafting ...... 6144 
Washing, Chemical........ 32, 3X41 the Burnt Smell from ....... 1074 Weight of Iron Sheet ......... 6141 
Wrashing Fluid ...... 479, 421, 6806 Wax, Bees) 000002. 1577 Weight of Iron Plates, Cast. ..6140 
Washing Made Easy ........ 4e2 Wax fur Grafting ..........-. led) Weight of Lead .............. 6139 
Washing Mixture ...........- 4eh0 Wax for Polishing Floors..... 1SY 1 , Weipht of Live Cattle ........ 4127 
Washing Soup ..........-. 522, Sve Wax for Senling Bottles...... 929 Weight of Metals ............- 6143 
Washing, White Lye for...... 4x3 Wax, Imitation.......... 1588, &c. | Weight of Nails ............. 6146 
Wasp Stings, tu cure. .......-. 5u27 Wax, Modeling ............-. 1690; Weight of Steel Barg 2.2... ... 6145 
Watch Hands, to make, Red..3196 Wax, Sewing, see SEALING Wax. | Weiyht of Timber ............ 138 
Wateh Movements, to frost 2 33s, Wax, to bleach.....-..... 1578, &c. | Weight of Various Minerals, &c., 
Watehmakers’ Oib.......- Lo, &e.!) Wag, to color. ..... 0... ..0666. 13861) 6195, 0138, 
Water, Burley ...........-.--- 4707 Wax, to, Furniture ...... 20... 2992 ; Weight, Percentage of Pork in 
Water Bath oo... 0.22.8... 5 Wax, to detect Jupanese Wax LIV Geno cece Ke Praia aera casera 6129 
Water, Bitter Almond........ ATI DING = feexcand seamen eta gis 2 ae 1583 | Weight, Troy.....-........... 5942 
Water Brash, to cure........ itl Wax, to detect Spermaceti in. loe2 | Weight. Troy, Compared with 
Water, Camphor.. 4611, 4754, 4766 Wax, to retine 20.0.2... 1584, 1585 Apothecaries ........-..-.-- 5945 
Water Cement .............. 2165 Wax to test the purity of 1582, &e. | Weight, Troy, Compared with 
Water, Cinnamon. ........---- 47%) Wax Marble tor Book-covers 3109} | Avoirdupois ..............-. 5944 
Water, Cologne .......... O76, &e. | Wax, Milk of... .2.... 0... ee. 2936 | Weight, Troy, Compared with 
Water, Cologne, Ammoninted 10% | Wax Moulds, to coat, for Elec- Grains .........-....-- 5946, 5947 
Water, Cologne, Coneentrated 950° trotvping................6- 3689 | Weight, Troy, to convert, into 
Water Colors, Improved Velti- /Wax Moulds, to make ...3674, &e. | Avoirdupols ... 6.22.2... 2. 595 
CUO TOr: : oie Ae sae ee es 2729 Wax Moulds, to make, of the Weights and Measures... 5934, &e. 
Water, Distilled ............-. AGGS a.” BNC sea yees cee vga Saws 3682 | Weights and Measures, Aus- 
Water, Fennel...............- 47957 Wax Paper ......... let eset PORES PTD, eee olen h late Be 6075, &o. 
Water, Florida........... WiLL, &e. Wax Paper for Photography. .3179 | Weights and Measures,Chinese 6110 
Water Gilding .............. 3e4 Wax Putty for Leaky Casks.. 696 | Weights and Measures, Deci- 
Wroater Glass ......0..... 2816, &e. | Wax Stains on Cloth.toremove 342 | mal, see METRICAL, 
Water Glass Solvent for Coral- | Wax Stains on Silk, to remove 34L, Weights and Measures, Dutch 6090 
Litt! as ica pees pares 2587) Wax Varnish for Furniture... 2037) Weights and Measures, Eng- 
Water, Honey o..........2-2-. 1007 Wax Varnish for Paintings. . 2936 lish Fass tn eat Rik ales Datos alas 6031, &c. 
Water, Honey, Imitation ..... 1006 Weather Boards, old, Paint for2@o71 ) Weights and Measures, Foreign, 
Water, how to see Under ..... 61820 Wenvers’ Knot, to Gea ....... 6261 VPN 4 ea eeuhya a eect 6054, &e. 
Water, Hongary....0.0.0...-. MG Wedel’s Elixir. ............... 4555! Weights and Measures, Foreign, 
Water, Impure, to purify 1701, 1710, , Wedgwood Mortars, to cleanse 6346 | Compared with American. . 6055 
W712, 6359. | Weeds on Gravel Walks, to de- Weights and Measures, French 6045 
Water Lue Varnish .....0.... ROAD!) 2 REPWW yaacte cise cen neta s 1270, 1875) Weights and Measures, Metri- 
Water, Lavender ......... O80, &e. Weeds on Gravel Walks, to rT) Dagar eee eye meter eee wWI4, &e. 
Water, Lavender, Amimoniacall oor STUN OU dw eee et ect teat a 1869 | Weights and Measures, Nether- 
Water Lily Roots, to dry..... Jee) Weight and Hardness of Gems 6136 | lands... .............-. 6ue4, Ke, 
Water, Dime o.e05 2252 eex es 4700) Weight, Apothecuries......... 0951) Weights and Measures, Prus- 
Water, Lime, for Dyeing. ..... 103° Weight, Apotheearies, Com- STA see Gorse tee cesses 60k), &e. 
Water, Lobelin .......0..0.00.. 400L pared with Apothecaries Mea- Weights and Measures, Ronan 6061 
Water, Millefleur............. 1005) sure lo... ll eee ee ee eee eee 5054; Weights and Measures, Rus 
Water of Life ooo... 2.2... SHB) Weight, Apothecaries, Com. RIM eee ee ook acess WT1, &e, 
Water, Orange Flower. ....... 1009 vared with Avoirdupois. .... 5952 | Weights and Measures, Serip- 
Water, Peppermint .........-- 4758 Weight, Apotheearies, Com- PUPALS jiinrs varovadeeute 6005, &e. 
Water, Rose .....0...2.. 1008, 1070 pared with Grams .........- 9059 | Weights and Measures, Span- 
Water Size for Gilding ....... B72, Weight. Apothecuries, Com- INI GA uitd is Seas Soret mad 6091 
Water, Spearmint ..........-. 4759 vared with Troy ............ 5953, Weights and Measures, Swed- 
Water, Statisties of........... C120 Weight, Assayers’ Gold. ...... A) ts AI (| Cea eee aN Oa eNO 6096 
Water, Tut. ..4.46 wicca shanks 474) Weight, Assuyers’ Silver 2.2... 2499) Weights and Measures, Swiss 6101 
Water Pipes, to manage, In Weight, Avoirdupois .........5935 ) Weights and Measures, Turk- 
Winter ............ aeatateke G23) Weight, Avoirdupois, Com- BAI 52 oat ee aus ee aueaea oe 6106 


Water Pipes, to protect the In- pared with Apothecuries Mea. 


Weil's Copper Coating for Iron 3637 


mide Lining of ............. ORI = RU Ps othe tea tes cae atest 5937 | Weld Yellow Dye for Silks... 265 
Water, to prevent, from putrefy- Weight, Avoirdupois, Com- Welding. ........... SOU, J472, &e. 
TTR. amit the. daw ee MORE Se haere a 1650 mired with Apothecaries’ Welding, Fluxes for. ......... 3531 
Water, to test the Hardness of 42%8 1 7 (ak Paar eo eemnae 5938 | Welding Powders........ gow3, Ke. 
Water, Vanilla ooo... ....000.. 1078) Weight, Avoirdupois, Com- Wells, to examine. ........... 410 
Waterproof Blacking for Har. yared With Grams o......... 5941 | Wenderoth’s Photographie Var- 
NOMS 22. Le eee ee ee 3082, Ke.) Weight. Avoirdupois, Com- HAMM Vea da eet he ese 8 ome 3161 
Waterproof Canvas .......... lool! pared with Troy. .......---- 0936 | Wernicke’s Method of Gilding 
Waterproof Cements ... 2174, 2179) Weight, Dinniani es Guia aie haves OWNS | oon Ghass... 20. eee of 
Waterproof Cloth o........--. 1553) Weight. Freneh Binary.....- O46) Whale Oil, Putrid, to deodorize 1488 
Waterproof Covering — for Weight, Freneh Binary, Com- Whale Oil Soap for destroying 
W O16 oss dee tenets O02 pared with Apothecaries....0048 1 | Insects. ..... 22.0... 0.22.02 Dev 
Waterproof Felting. .......... 1oo6 Weirht, Freneh Binary, Com. Wheat, Artificial Manure for. . 1827 
Waterproof French Polish 2. 3004, pared with Aveirdnpois.... 6047 | Wheeler's Nursing Syrup. ..... 3418 
Waterproof Goods, Oi Varnish ; Weight, French Binary, Com. Wheeler's Worm Confection... 5309 
TODS cde tits es ech ten re hte Dee pared with Grams .....2.... 6050) Whetstones, See ILONEs. 
Waterproof Paper... .... 1941, 1944) Weight, French Binary, Com- WINISKOV cc custte este ah tens Seed 14235 
Waterproof Stareh o... 2.0... 6310 | pared with Troy..........-- 6049 | Whiskey, Bourbon, Imitation. .. 683 
Waterproof, to render Boots ..30690° Weight. Loss of, in Substances Whiskey, Cheap, to improve. ..6293 
Waterprooting, Directions fur 1552) by Drying. ............--0-- 6149) Whiskey, Distillation of....... 931 
de, O33. Weight. Metrical........ 6027, 60O2 | Whiskey, Flavorings for. . 664, &c., 
Waters, Mediented .........- 793) Weight. Metrical, Compared treed, 
Waters, Perfumed by Distilla- with Apotheearies ......... 6030 | Whiskey, Trish, Imitation. .... 690 
OIE sa. ise eorte ata 1070, &e. | Weight, Metrieal, Compared Whiskey Punch............. 20 
Waters, Perfumed, Directions with Avoirdupois........... C028 | Whiskey, Rye, Imitation. . 688, &c. 
for Distilliny. ..0......0020.. 1073 | Weight, Metrical, Compared Whiskey, Scotch, Imitation ....691 
Waters, Perfumed, from Essen- Abi 1G (led Wo ch eer eran an mene ree 6029) Whiskey, to deodorize. ..... 1446 
ORL tank Boe mace eeseintin ees 1082 | Weight of a Barrel of Various (Whiskey, to free, from Fusel 
Waters, Perfumed, from Essen. PUICICION few Any Sn a wtnein Bee p BO hs OM ich Bs leigh at cic bok celgagh ay "te wk ead 1446 
talOWs oo. ee. 1080, 1081 | Weight of a Bushel of Various Whiskey, to give a Smoky 
Waters, Perfumed, Practical ATTHGION tone Sii.2b 0c eee Sane S974 al 1) a «Seer RC 692 
Surgestionus for oo... 2.2... 1076) Weight of Copper, Sheet and | Whiskey, to improve, by Elec- 
Waters, Perfumed, Proportions | Pt kt Stare aoe es ey eld 6130 tricity 726, 6205 


Apparatus for 2.2... ...2..-. 
Waters, Perfumed, to prevent, 


; Weight of Tron 
from Souring 


a ee ee ee es 


1075) Weight of Iron, Boiler .,....,.6142 | 


ACID, 


606 WHI—WIN 


White Cabbage Pickle........ 1799 
White Cement................ 2192 | 
White Copper. .......... $414, 3415 
White Currant Wine......... 728 
White Dye, French, for Suks.. 203 
White Enamel............... 29306 
White Enamel for Iron. W ure 24113 
White Fire... 2... 2006, 2104, 2107 


White Foil for Imitatioy Geis, 
2448. 


White, Freneb. for the Skin...1108 | 
White Frontignac Wine...... 6418 
White Glazing 2.00.00... 2405 
White Jean Boots, to clean... 453 
White Kid Boots, to clean.... 4547 
White Kid) Gloves, see Kip 


GLOVES. 


White Lace Veils, to clean... 471, 
White Lead .......0..20...... 2603. 
White Lead, Antidotes for....! naOR 
White Lead Plaster 2.2.2.2... 5044 
White Lead, Tests for... 2694, 2005 
White Lights.......0.0.20.0.. 2113 
White Lights for Indvors .... 2120: 
White Lip Salve. ...... 02.2... 1172 
White Liquors, toblanch...... 705 
White Lye for Washing ...... AR 
White Metal ..0.....00..! 3416, 3426 
White, Pearl. for tho Skin... .. 1109 
White Pigments ......... 2093, &e 
White Precipitate 2.2.2.2... 41400 
White Satin Shoes, to clean .. 455 


White Silk Blond and Lace, to 
MAIR ccs) Gee wid oS aeare ee 472 
White Silk Stockings, to wash. 407 
White Soap Etre Aree taeato Aes Aye | 
White Spoon Metal. ........- 3416 
White Swelling.............. S175 
White Swelling, Treatment of 5776 
White Toilet Soap, Sott....... 606 | 
White Varnish .............. 2916 
White Vitriol.....0.00....2... 414. 
White Vitriol. Antidote for... 5007 
White Windser Soap ........ 5a 
White Wine, to fine .......... 744 
White, Zine...............---- 2606, 
Whiten, to, Tatlow. ........... 639 | 
Whiten, to, Woolens....... .. DOR , 
White's Gout Pills. .....0000-. BIND | 
Whitewash. 2.0.2.2... 2793, &e. | 
Whitewush, Fine, for Walls... 2800 
Whitewash, Fireproof site aes O80] 
Whitewrsh for Fences 2 0... 2803 
Whitewash for Out-door Use 2796, 

ed r?, 
Whitewash, to color. .... QTR, me 
Whitewash, to keep... . 2.0... LOS 
Whitewash, tomixccttt tooo... On(4 


Whitewash, to prevent, from Rub- 
DH POM: oo seen eeneee andedes 207 

Whitewash, to. Smoky Walls. 2206 

Whitewash, Treasury Depart- 
TOU ad eee o ne baa se eas RINT | 


Whitewash, Zing. ............ 2799 

Whitewashed Walls, to paint. 2704 

Whitewashea Walls, to paper 2808 

Wohitewashed Walls, to prepare. 
fir Panne. so sen oak oh 2763 

Whitlow, see FELON, 

Whitwith’s Red Drops... 2... 5376 


Whooping Cough Liniment. .. 9257 

Whooping Cough, Remedies for 
obo82, Ae. 

Whooping Cough, Treatment of, 


3e. 
Whortleberry Wine........... 7oR 
Wicks, Candle to improve. ...6231 
Wicks, Candle. to makew...... Fs 3 


Wiegand’s Syrup of Phosphate 
OF TWN 53 oon Oe eae ee 
Wicgand’s Tetter Ointment. . 
Wiegand'’s Tetter Salve 
Wild-Cherry Bitters ri 
W ild-Cherry, Ferrated Elixir of 4716 | 
Wild Cherry, Ferrated Wine of 4715 
Wild-Cherry, Fluid Extranet of 4589 
Wild-Cherry Syrup for Soda Wa- 
TOTS bn Mates bees 
Wild Cherry, Wine of 


se 


wee eee 


ee ees Pes 


Wilk's Retined Linseed Oil, 7] 
Wilson's Hair Wash.......... lik 
Wind, Foree of the........... 6123 
Wiudow Glass............... 2342 | 


WIN—Wo00o 


Window Glass, to restore the | 
6211 | 


CUNO Oe 5G a5. ote oe teas be 
Winduw Sashes, Loose, to fas- 
PON Ge aie ee Sie Baers i 8 Be see 
COR eee tee eee aes 
Windows, to clean 
Windows, to Keep, Open... ... 6208 
| Windsor Soap... 22.2... - Doe, 559 


“Wine, Acidity in, to remedy . T53 
Wine, Ac idity in, to test...... - 760 
Wine. Antiferments (0) 764 
Wine, Arematie 2. ....0..... 3348 
Wine, Artificially Colored. to 

COTACE 0555026. 9p phere sol 4404. 4406 
Wine, Champagne........ 713, &e. 
Wine Color Dye for Silks .... 262 
Wine Color Dye for Woolens . 210 
Wine, Decayed, to restore .... 752 
Wine, Decomposition in, to 

TOSU 2 ooo tiie Bes vs Sede ee vi.) 


Wine, Domestic. .713, &e., 727, &e. 
Wine, Eschalot vi 


Wood, Cement to till Cracks in 244 


Wood, Dyes for, to) brighten 
and set 


RR 


Wood, Enameled, to polish 3015, &e, 


Wood, Gold-size rorCGilding on 3562 
Wood, Inplements for Gilding 


OW 6c woe bee bina eae BOF 
Wood, to bronze 2. 370, &e., JeL25 
Wood, to cement: Emery to. mr 9 
Wood, to cement Metal to 2... 2231 
Wood, to coat with a Substance 

as hi ard ts Stone oo... 00.2.2... 1683 
Wood, to deteet, in Paper 1947 

| Wood, todve........- . Wed, Ke. 
Wood, to clectrotype on. 695 
Wood, to enamel. oo. 0... “3010, &e. | 
Wood, to extract Essential Oil 

Cie Sess tne Zeke eo be esas 46 
Wood, to gild on oo... ... mos, Ke. 
Wood. to harden....o. 22.2. 2-- lise 
Wood, to kyanize ........ 168} 


Wood, tomuke, Incombustible 221 
Wood, to petrify .. 00.2.6. e- THR6 
Wood, to photograph on... ..- 3165 
Wood, to prepare, for Enamel- 


3011, 3015 | 


6395 | Wor 


WO00O—YEA 


Wood, to prepare, for Gilding .3559 
Wood, to prepare, for Japan 
nin 


EE ene 3020 
, to prepare. for Pojishing 2983 
Wood, w preserve. . 1677, 168U, 1684 
Wood, w preserve, from. Dry- 

rot 


oS FO 4 Oe ee ee 8 8 6 8 ew ee ee 


TOR ee ee ota st aed outa: 1684 
Wood, to prevent, frum Split- 

PN at eee once a8 1678 
Wood, to silver. .... 3612, 3627, 3628 
Wood, to stain.......... 2842, &e. 


Wood, to transfer Enyravings 
ONO) teste ead we ee oie 

Wooden Faucets, to keep, from 
Cracking 2c:<5.664656024-05 


Wooden Vessels, to remove the 
Taste from ........0 2.2. 6201 
Wood's Spruee Beer ........-. R26 
Wood's Tincture of Kino..... 4556 
woos used for Dyeing....... u4 
Wool, New Wash for ......... 1719 


Wine, Febrifnwe o2.......00.. 5141 | Woot, to bleach hat meengiee 1716, 1717 
Wine, Filter for. ...2.0002020. 714 | Wool, to dissolve, out of Mixed 
Wine, Fretting ine... .. 2.0000. 757 Fairies. cd eon es eke es 6413 
Wine from Fresh Fruits. .728, &e. | Wool, to distinguish, in Mixed 
Wine from Dried Fruits ..... 729) Fabrics ..........2.0..- we, &e. 
Wine, Frontignae, Imitation. .6418 | Woolen Goods, to restore the 

6419. Gloss Finish on............. 469 
Wine, Home-made ........ 727, &e.' Woolen Hose, to whiten ...... 508 
Wine, Isinglass for Fining .... 716 Woolen Rags, to bleach....... 1726 
Wine, Mulled, with Eggs ..... 497) Woolens, Flannels and Shawls, 
Wine, Mustiness in, to remove 758 to wash. ........0.0000.. 493, &e. 
Wine, Nutritive .............. 47:23 Woolens, Aniline Dyes for 2573, &c. 
Wine of Beef and Iron. ....... 4722 | Woolens, Chrome Dyes for ... 221 
Wine of Calisaya ............- 4711 Woolens, Colored, to clean.... 451 
Wine of Cinchonia..........-- 4710. Woolens, Family Receipts for 
Wine of Colchicum ........... 5389 | Dyeing ......2........... 03, &e. 

Ua ae nt) | ee 4705 Woolens, General Receipts for 

| Wine of Tron, Aromatic. ...... 4708 Dyeing a rdli case tie a theaters 191, &e. 

Wine of Tron, Bitter. ....4704, 4707 Woolens, to prepare, for Dye- 

| Wine of Pepsine.. 2.2... ic Pa | ae 11 ne ee 191 
Wine of Quinine ............-- 5199) Woolens, to preserve, from 

Wine of Rennet ... 2.0.2.2... 4010 MOthin oe cnc ayacteacecece eet 654 
Wine of Wild-cherry Bark... 4714 | Woolens, to remove Spots from 345 
Wine of Wild-cherry, Ferrated 4715 | W oolens, to Wash.........---- 493 
Wine, Pricked, to restore... ... 752 | Worcestershire Sauce. .......- 1759 
Wale: Puneliscca sce theists T1lL| Wonn Confection. ...........- 5309 
Wine, Sour, to remedy. .,..751, 754 | Worm, Tape, see TAPE Worm. 
Wine Stains, to remove... 360, 369) Worms in Gravel Walks, to de- 
Wine, Swenting in..........-- (id. MIAN 45060 G0repereatueewed 1875 
Wine, to decolor...........--. 748) Worms in Lawns, to destroy 1876 
Wine, to detect Lead in 4402, 4403 | Worms, Remedies for, see VEK- 
Wine, to detect Logwood in.. 4405 | | MIFUGES. 
Wine, to fine ............ 742, &c. | Worms, Symptome of the... ..5642 
Wine, to improve, by Electric. Worms, to expel, from Flower- 

Wee eee ol sme tek wae 726, G2N5 WOM st hoe chee hatin tes Se ee 1853 
Wine, to preserve ......... 759, 761 Wornare. Essential Oilof... 1465. 
Wine, to remedy Ropiness in.. 749 | Wormwood Water, to distill. 1071 
WiC, 1OPIPen sos coe oonwo tae rr) 1073. 

Wine, Use of Glyeerine in)... 725° Worsted Reps, to clean ...... 451 
Wintergreen Syrup .......---- 1407 Worsteds, to dye... 2.2... 303, &e. 
Wire, Brass for. ...... 26.8 SMR, 3374 Wounds, Dressing for........ 3302 
Wire Rope, Weight of 2.22... 6137 Wounds, Festering, Cure for. .5743 
Wonderful Ointment 2.2.2... 4895 | Wounds, Lotion iS eareRe 4R53 
Wood, Cement for Conting....2195 | Wounds on Rosebushes.to heal 1°77 


Wounds on Trees, to heal ....1&79 
Wrinkles in the Face, Wash for 1163 
Wrist, Sprained, Treatment ot S495 
Writing Etfueed by Chlorine, to 
restore 2504 
Writing Fluids 


rr ee ey 


aetna New, to make, appear 
TUG. ce Sa me Bl ak lee OR 8 } 
Writing on Glass ...... 2371, 275 
Writing, Very Old, to copy... .1950 
Wrought Iron, see IRON. 
Woayndham's Pills ............. S23 
eM GMIPTING Cues tie ede aia ol 42 
Xunthoxylum, Fluid Extract of 4579 
Xylol or Xylene..........---. (409 
Yarn, Cotton, to bleach 2.2... 133 
/Yarn, Cotton, to prepare, for 
DINOIUG: os. (os 2 ead evn ea eae 192 
Yarn, Fustie-green Dye for. ... 161 
Yarn, Indigo-blue Dye for . 130 
Yarrow, Fluid Extract. of. . "gfe 
NV OURY Aen. oe, uals Bewe eats 1807, &e. 


Yeast, Bitterness in, toremedy . 1816 
Yeast, Brewers’ ......ccee-0-- 1B 


